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OKlVAl, I5Y IOANNA 1IAII.LIR. 

Wi: had composed, with infinite perusal of its face, that our oye- 
plensure and no pain, a New-Year’s- beams, after dancing a while, bc- 
l)ay Addiess to our beloved friends, came concentred in n focus that 
nod wcie glancing over it in type, seemed as if it would burn a hole in 
with eyes unstaitled by the most the hoaids. Erelong that passionate 
oMiaoidhiiuy enata, when a bulky lit subsided; and well pleased to 
parcel, directed by the well-known know that age. bad not deadened our 
band oi our much respected Mr enthusiasm, in sobered mood and 
Rees himself, was deposited by a solemn, wo set ourselves, with all 
young gentleman in blaLk on the our soul, to enjoy, after the lapse of 
Board of (been Cloth, with a t/nnl so many years, a continuation of the 
that made the ink sparkle flora the seiieR of Plays on the Passions. All 
mouth of the. Dolphin. Our first the sense, and all the nonsense that 
sheet is always the last to go to had been so well and so ill spoken 
press; and our manuscript had so and written about the rheoiy of 
nicely tilled the mranuie, that, like the illustrious poetess, we knew had 
the Thames, or any other first-rate long sunk in the. waters of oblivion ; 
liver,the niliele was, “ without o’er- here was tin* completion of a plan 
Honing, full," and we need not say which only the noblest genius could 
so translucent, that we could have have conceived; and on laying down 
seen the silver gravel shimmeiing Volume First, which we read 
in the depth, had it not been for through, fiom beginning to end, at 
the reflected imagery of heaven, one rcclinution, we felt that Scott 
With a sure presentiment of the was justified in linking her name 
delightful, we seized oer ivory pa- with that of Shakspeare. 
per-folder, sharp as a cate knife, Nay, do not start with superci- 
and cut asunder the cords that lious'brow ; for Shakspeare was but 
confined the treasure. Strong a man—though of men the most 
sunshine was at the moment sti t on- wonderful—and what woman’s name 
ing through the old painted glass, would you, in poetry? place above 
that usually lets in a dim religious that of Joanna Baillie ? What the. 
light upon us, sitting like a saint in Mighty Minstrel has said of her, let 
his sanctum, and fell upon three vo- no inferior spirit gainsay; and he 
lumes of dramas by Joanna Baillie ! assured that his judgment, rightly 
We shoved the sheet aside, almost understood, is the Truth, and has 
with scorn, and lifting one of them been confirmed by all the Poets, 
from the illumination, wo pressed it She has “ worshipped at the Tem- 
to our heart, and then fell to such plo’a inner shrine;” and herrevela- 
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Dunlins, h>/ Jjnnna HniUir. [.Tan. 


tions are those of a Priestess, ivhosn 
services and ministration •* hue 
accepted and conseciat.-d by tin* 
spiiit of nature. Daik mid imiv:- 
ful revelation'* tlnv oil, n fir-; lor 
they are of the mi-lniis of tin* 
human heart, ivhii li is iln* dwelling- 
place of mu, or by sin oft.cn haunt* d 
sit tuinn-day, when there }>r<* no 
visionary spi ctres. Blight and beau¬ 
tiful they often sue, too ; for the hu¬ 
man heart Inn its angel visitatits, and 
then it is like the heavenly legion, 
and its pictmed delight diiiise. 

Do you ivotul *r how one niiml can 
have such livid eonsrinusur-s of the 
leeline'* of anothei, while their cha¬ 
racters are cast in sui h dillerent 
moulds? It, is, indeed, woudeitill— 
for the power is that of sympathy 
and (remits. The dra natic poet, 
wfue'e heait lueathcs love to oU 
living things, and whose ovei I’owing 
tenderness diffuses itself over the 
beauty even of unliving natme, may 
yet paint with his ereati,e hand the 
steeled heait of him who sits on » 
throne of blood—the lust of ci imi'ina 
mind polluted with wickedness—the 
remorse of acts which could never 
pa s in thought through his imagi¬ 
nation as hi-* own. For, in the act 
of imagination, lie c m suppiess in 
his mind its own peculiar feelings— 
its good and gracious affection:— 
call up limn their hidden places 
those elements of his natii'e, of 
which the, seeds were sown in him 
as in all—give them miiiatuial mug 
nitudeand pow.-i — conceive the rli 
o\ tier of passions, the pi 1 peti alioti if 
crimes, the tortures of temoi-e, 01 
the scorn ol tint human weakne-w, 
from which his own gentle bosom 
and blameleRs life are pure, and 
free. lie ean bring himself, in shot t, 
into an imaginary and momentary 
sympathy with the wicked, just as 
liis mind falls of itself into a natural 
and true sympathy with those whose 
character is*«. rrodant ivitli his own ; 
and watchim* tin* emotions and 
woikings of Ids inicd in the spon¬ 
taneous an i in the foieed svmpa- 
tby, he knows and inideir.tnnds 
from himself what passes in the 
minds of others. What, is done in 
the highest degree by the highest 
genius, is done by all of ohi-mUch 
in lesRpr degree, and unconsciously, 
at oveiy moment in our iuleicouise 
with one anothei. To thin kind of 


lympnth}, so essential to our know¬ 
ledge of ill.* human mind, and with¬ 
out which them can he neither 
(M**'i) lee p'liiosophy, are necessary 
a hugen net he.ut, which willingly 
yields it^t'li t,, conceive the feelings 
and s'.s’c'* ol others, whose ehaiae- 
f*’i of feeling i « unlike, to its own, 
and the freed, m Itoai any inordi- 
n ite ovei powering pa.don. which 
ijuenches in the mind the feelings 
i*f natuie it has already known, a d 
plans it in linhiliril enmity to the 
natm il ali'ecliotis and happiness ol 
'..In r men. To paint lnd passions 
is not to pmiso them : they alone 
can paint them well who hate, bmr, 
or pity them; and theretme Bail Ik* 
loss dune so fai better than Byron. 

But we must not rulfev ourselves 
to he c.o i u 1 aw .iy into dissi i tatiini, 
tlie sio which most easily besets us 
in common with all philosophical 
old genrl.uii n: lot we desite uoiv 
to sliinv Specimen ; of tine Diamatic 
Poetry, and we know that by doing 
m> we shall d. light, oui fii.-mls a 
thoiis,i*id tim. - uioielhan byonnei y 
happiest ciitici an. This article is the 
first of a Seiies; and we love always 
to pi (sent ample Spec ini“i>K till we 
have '• paveil our >. iy ” with gems, 
and then tinuiiig lot.nd and looking 
back, v.c c\politic o,i the indium 
lo.d w.* li ne ttui'lleil togetfo r, 
till lute mi .1 c.ilninatiou are lckiu- 
died by the r.* , io.peri, and even 
born in oui ho-ouin with a Inighter 
li line. So let u« single out one 
l)t,11*;.!, iitoi by some pot nt extiacts 
show tv lint is the spirit ol tin* whole, 
and its pi (tailing character ; and let 
it he. “ 1 bunitjiK'z—a Tragedy”— 
a bile of Jealousy, llevcnge, and 
Item or-e. 

Don llemiijut z is the, victorious* 
general of the king of Castile, 
Alonzo, mummied the Nohie; aud 
Leonoin, “ the daughter of a hum¬ 
ble house,” inlii*' wife. Doling the 
absence of lo r hud, her sister Men- 
ria lets been lesiding i.i their castle, 
and been wooed by Din Juen, the 
clearest fiiend of H- nriquez, while 
her heait was devoted to Antonio, a 
young gentleman of less exalted 
inith. The tierjupiit visits of Juen 
line incited suspicions in the mind 
of Diego, the stevvaid, of Leonora's 
virtue,and lie drops a letter,charging 
her with guilt, in the way of llenri- 
quez, on hia return from the wars 



1836.] Dramas, by Joanna Batllie. 3 

The poison instantly begins to letter, both sent for Mencia, but 
work. The first symptoms of the believed by him, in his infatuation, 
disease are skilfully exhibited, and to have been given to his faithless 
so is the agony of conviction, on wife. Having assured himself that 
his finding in a casket, which was his eyes have seen aright, he ex- 
his earliest gift to Leonora, Juen’s claims 
picture, aud an impassioned love- 

“ Things li.»ve been done, lli.il, to the honest mini*. 

Did seem as adverse and iinpos-dhle, 

As if the very centie cope ol heaven 
.Should kiss the nether deep. 

And this man was my fi'crnl r 
To whom my soul, shut tioin all men beside, 

AV.is lieeand artless as .in infant’s hue. 

Tilling its guileless faults in simple trust. 

Oh 1 the roiled snake ' It jo esses on me here 1 
As it Mould stop tin* centre lluadiot life. 

Arid sonnets, too, made m hi 1 mafehless '‘eauty. 

Named Celia, as his . i url shepherdess. 

Ay ' s|o- was mati liless, and it seems was i i uel, 

Till his iufein il infs subdued her viltue, 

I’ll le.id no muir. V, )■ it s.ed lie in the lettei } 

( J!i wit. atimn ‘ The heair-r trill retuni tvilli the key. 

And i'll eon.e hy the path at iiiglill.nl.' 

Wf f'llhi'it iwih 'i ho i.i’i vf S' r // in m ii.'' 

Mean while L'>onora, till uueon- nisler Mrncl.i, their respective cha¬ 
n-ions of any c\il, it pieparing a lv.ctet s ate tuauifr st n a hy a few 
proud and gorgeous pageant on a* - - touches, which, under the eircutn- 
eonnt of her IoiiFh return, aud in tlm stances, are very pathetic, 
pillowing tsfene between hm and her 

m i m m. 

Lait r /.i on ioi v ihii! ? li si i \, C’U'iu ril Ini D/ri.o, sjn tilhi-i to Ihni ent.-i 

l)h"lo. It shall hr Jour ; l iindri .tarnl you, Madam ; 

Those lofty plumes mustgr.u the s. at of honou'', 

The rh.iii* «t Don Hem 14111'/ 

An 1. Yes ; aral the chair of Don TIeiil iipic/'s vvitr 
See that they liotli lie 4raced. 

l)ifi,n. Xcvcr lint oner 

(I.ady, forgive the freedom of my words), 

Never hut once before was ihair ol slate 
Heueath this ioo( so crested years gone by. 

When Don llonriqiir/.V. falliri, from the king. 

Held in these parts, then threatened with commotions, 

A ieglint's power. Anil thru his noble Indy, 

Although the blood of kings ran in her veins, 

Dul at duo distance humbly take her place 
On a low stool, uniuitiked by any honour. 

J.io. Ay, good Diego, such link humble dames 
Have lived, ns we are told, in fm inn days. 

I)o as I have desired thee. 

Jhi’i/o (aside, murmuiini) «, In; i/or.s out). Lofty dame' 

Making so proud a stii, like some perthedgling, 

Chirping and llutt’iing in an eagle’s nest. fL'i.'f 

Mm. Sister, you aggravate the mark’d dis’.ikr 
That old domestic hears you . he more gentle, 
f.co. O he dislikes me not; it is his humour. 

Dislike me ! Have I not to him and his 
H.'en even profuse in gifts ! The Imflish thought 1 
Mm. Ay : but the meekness of his former bid', 1 
She, too, who had a king’s blood in her veins, 

Dwells in his heart, and beggars all thy gift* 



Dramas , by Joanna Iiaillie. 

Leo. Thnu’rt fanciful. 

Men. Nay, nay! and why so fond 

Of splendid pomp? Compared to what thou i\ert, 

Thy marriage with Henriquez made thee great; 

This doth not make thee greater; wo the day 1 
Nor happier neither. 

Lf o. Wo the day ! Poor dove 1 

That would beneath the cottage eaves lor ever 
Sit moping in theshade with household birds, 

Nor spread thy silver plumage to the miiii. 

Men. The sun hath search'd my wings, which Here not made 
For such high Mini ing. 

I Ie who would ■ .ike me to his Holder rank 
AVilJ soon peieei ve that I hut grace it poorly. 

/iio, Away with such benumbing dillidencc 1 
J.et buoyant fancy first hear up thy merit. 

And fortune and the world’s applause will soon 
Support the freight. M lieu first I Raw Henriqiie/, 

Though hut the daughter ot a humble house, 

1 felt the simple hand of meadow Jloweu 
'flint hound my hair give to my glowing temples 
The pressure of a pi nicely coronet. 

1 felt me win thy of his Jove, nor doubted 
That 1 should win his hcait, and wear it ton. 

Men. Thou dost, iiideei'., men in his hejit tiiiimphont; 
Long may thy inlinem r last. 

Lid And tear not hut it will These pageantries 
Give to the even bliss of wedded love 
A varied vivifying power, u hi h else 
Might die of very sloth. And lor myself, 

JWy love fin' him, letuiniiig from the wars. 
i31;t/oi ,, d with honoms, as lie now ictuins, 

Is livelier, happiei, and, metlr.’iks, more ardent, 

Th ,hi when wctii't were miimcil. lie assured 
All tilings will favour thee, it thou bast spin! 

'To think it »o shall hr. Thou sliak’st. thv head. 

It is uut le.isnn, hut thy humble wishes, 

Thy low ignoble passion that deceives thee. 

And conjlues lip those fcais. Weak, wav’iing gill 1 
Ai t thou not bound ’■* 

Men. Weakness in yielding to jour will, indeed, 
lias fettri d me with hand, my heart disowns. 

Fy 1 say not so. Ilnsli 1 h t not tint sail la. e 
OVnlimd the joy my gcii’vnus lord will feel 
’When he discovers wh.it we haie conceal’d, 
tt iill p'aytul ait, to make his joy the keener. 

Hush 1 hen; comes Ulus again. 

F.nh • 11 las . 

How is my Lord ? 

Will lie nut see me now i 
/ i'us . He will not yet. 

J base L.'en watching near his chamber door, 

And when 1 gently knock’d, um you desired. 

Ur answered me with an impatient voice, 

.Say : iig his head was drowsy, and Jack’d rest. 

/.(i. I’ll go inyscll. 

Ulus. Nay, Madam, do not yet. 

1 guess that some cross humour lias distui h’d him: 

Sleep will compose it. 

Leo. Humour, dost thou say 1 

Ho ne’er was cross with me. 


[Jan, 


[F.ieiint, 



1(336. j 
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Hcuriquez has been told of the 
Festival, but leaves the castle; and 
soon shrinks back again to his chain* 
ber, with his sword red with blood— 
having mnrtkrcd Juen. While he is 
arraying himself fitly to join the 
show, Leonora, Mencia, Don Car* 
los a noble soldier attached to 
Henri quez, and company, are seen 
met in the Grand llall of the castle, 
which is lighted up magnificently; 
and at that hour unexpectedly comes 
the King himself, and is conducted 
from the gate l>y Leonora, while 
the music plays a grand martial 
air. 

‘ King (In Leonnm). Fair hostess, 1 am 
come in homely trim 
For such a gay assembly. 

l.cn. Your poor servants 
Are greatly honoured by this condescen¬ 
sion ; 

A glad surprise, so far beyond our hopes. 
Kii'!'. Ay, and beyond mine own, lair 
dame; but finding 

From wrecks ol mountain tone tits, or 
neglect. 

The Miiiigbt road In Zamora was impas¬ 
sable, 

I look the wider iompa-.s, and proceeding 
Through thcM! domains by liivour ol' the 
night, 

^ our castle from its woods looked tempt¬ 
ingly, _ 


And beckoned inc alar to turn aside. 

The light from every lattice gaily slteuni- 
ed, 

Lamps starv'd each dusky corridor, and 
torches 

Did from the courts hi Death enst up the 
glare 

Of glowing llainc upon the buti.tssed 
walls 

And battlements, whilst the hi h towers 
aloft 

Showed the, jagged pint aides in icy 
roldne 

Clothed w i the moon's p le beam. 

11 pleased my f ney : 

And here I am, a hasty v siter, 

Who must Zamora reach by early day ; 
Where many a lofty hud, and learned 
clerk, 

And all the logues and robbers of the 
district 

Await my tomiug.” 

Ilenviquoz having cleansed him¬ 
self from tbe blood of his dearest 
friend whom ho had murdered, and 
blnit down the lid of his heart for a 
while aliot a all its horrid thoughts, 
joins the Festival, <r richly dressed,” 
and docs homage to the King. The 
King, befoi e all the gallant company, 
acknowledges the services of his 
general, and Leonora’s heart swells 
with love and pride. 

♦ 


/co. I am rejoiced to see y-'ii so recovered. 

Ifai. I thank you, Lady ; let your guests leriivc 
Your present courtesies.—Where are the minstrels ■ 

Let them stiike up a dance; we are loo still. 

Aro. Doubt not vie shall be gay ; but we expect 
Some merry masquers here to join our revels; 

They should have come ere now. 

Hen. Wait y« for such ? Are they not come already i 
Ivo. IIow so, my Lord 1 

Jim. The world is full ol them ; 

Who knows the honest unclothed worth of those 
That by your sido may stand, drink from your cup. 

Or in your bosom lie? Wc are all masquers. 

King. Your wine has cheered you to a gibing humour , 
You are severe, iny Lord, on ’his poor world. 

Ihn. Jf I have said amiss, e’en let it pass; 

A foolish rev’Her may at random speak : 

Who heeds his idle words ?—Music, strike up. 


\_To IlfcNUUJUt/,. 


The King retires with Uenriquez to the bottom of the stage, and the 
guests prepare to dance, when a servant rushes in, and cries 

A murder'd body near the castle lies, 

But newly slain ; and they who found it sircar 
(For well they know his form and countenance), 

It is Don Juen’s body. 



h 

Leonora sinks on tlie floor, In¬ 
tently gazed at by llenrique/., who 
then says he w ; ll go to look at tin* 
body; but obeys the command of 
the King to spate hiiiiwli' such dis¬ 
mal sight,—and as 

“ Tin- li.inqiirt |o <i luucial u.il.t: is 
turned,’ 1 

the assemblage bieaks up, and all is 
horror. 


f Jan. 

Henriquez has slim himself up 
In his eharnbei ; and Leonora, attri¬ 
buting such seclusion paitly to gtiel 
foi the misetabie death of Juen, and 
paitlj to want of affection for her¬ 
self, implores ('ailos to make her 
peace wi'li her alilicted and eirended 
husband. 


Drama*, hi/ Joanna Baillie. 


( ''ii. N'.iy, (li.mnin;; L, own a, nrgr l,im mil . 
fir will .nlr.iil tine wlirn hr is <li-.|M>si-(l 
loir swilling sympathy ; to pi L s. it soonnei 
ei e useless—wen; unwise. 

Inin. \ rt go In him ; hi* a ill. pi i Ii.ijh, to thus 
So lour his fellow-soldier and hi' (iirml, 
l ii'mii thru his sad l,r:tr(. 

( til. tun ,m* hi this ilorrivrd. fils frllii'i -*-• >1< i l< I 
I him; ll.ni' lii'i'll. In the same lie Ids. liv'd' liiuj'ht , 
Slept in one tent, or on I he ruined he.dii, 

W. ipt in oui soldier's cloaks, have, -ide liy side, 
Slietili’d uot mu v. eai v length like .a.ut !>«*:<-1*. 

In the. same i lieelless lair ; Hid many .1 lime, 

When the d'i» twilight cl'. 01 evening i uup 
Has hj n.y loutish iniiistielsy been ihiei'd, 

He has heiit o’er me, jih ased with the old strain . 

That pleased him when a liny ; Iheielore I may, 
Asoomuinii phiase penults, lie tailed Ins hieml. 
lint there existed one, and only one, 

To whom his mind, with all its met* ie-cr\e 

Ah.ne the sympatliii s of rumniiiii men, 

lie fieely could untold ; and hating Just him 

Can J intrude upon his piitatr Ihuughis 

Like one who would supply a vacant place J ^ 

Mis healt, 1 know it well, would Irom sm h holiliies. 

lievolt, even with dn-gnsl. 

Lea, let Juen’s death did seem to mnvu Inin less 
Than smh deal friendship might hate warrantid. 

('in'. It was Ins curium to lestraui his leaks 
When strongly moved, m shun all ohsertatioii. 

It". And I am now Income that hui.ihle tiling,— 

A svife shut mil I'liun equal r'liifidcucr! 


Baltha/cr, .1 urn’s seciclary, arrives 
at the castle, with papers, ami re¬ 
quests to see its foul. These papers 
are the last will of Juen de Tuna, 
in which lie bequeaths “ to my Im- 
loveil, my early, my only friend, Den 
lienriqtez D’Altavcin, the whole 
«>.' my lands, my castles, my depen¬ 
dencies uiy irons mes, to he possessed 
by him and his licit h for ever ; and 
for as much as l have more con¬ 
fidence in the wisdom and generous 


propiiely of his judgment than my 
own, L leave those 1 whose names 
(also by mine own hand) are Itciein 
vviitten, to be provided for, as lie, 
thinking and acting for me when l 
shall no longet lie aide l. think and 
act for myself, shall deem tight. 
These, with the last love and blessing 
of my heart, I bequeath to him ; de¬ 
siring'' that my poor earthly icriming 
may he, laid in the R»me spot vvhete 
he himself shall b n . interred.” 


nil). Yon mentioned other deeds. 

/ml. \cs, good my lord ; intrusted to my keeping, 
ILrc is besides it nmrewt/e m ntratl iitutlr 

/Jclircen himscl/ mnl llit fait Mem in." 


Even from these extracts it will be rally; and though we confess that 
Kit how powerfully the distresslul we are far from being skilled in the 
interest Is sustained, and how natu- mystery of stage-effect, we cannot 
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help thinking that Hurh Pi’onofr would mistaken in Miowng tlmt what lol- 
trll in n’piesrntation. Anil am wp lows would agitate any audiom-i 1 ? 

Jl- n ' .tortuuj from his 1 ho.r irith tio/iul 1,1-lith )• W li.it iliifiit thou :.,\v ? 
The sisl.o nt my wife J 
S.iy it iifji'in , I I.atm nut wh .1 tlnm s,tid’'t. 

Halt. Ii it, my L'ird, a marinfp'-i'iiiitiart made 
lictween liim-clt ami Donna Alenri.i, 

The sistri of youi wife; to w hom by stealth, 

The Lady hrinjr somewhat disitu lined, 
lie lies of late in nlc implant visits; hnpim; 

List nijjht, with hei eonsmt, to hate snl|iiised you. 

Whin as h mn'ipiei he slio.tlil join the j;uost , 

15 v asking Inim \0111 love ,i lii'ntliu's hlessiiijf. 

[H 1 \ ii nji r / /«.,//s hock min hi,s eh on , 11. h 1 no/ u ./-1 p 1,10ml. 

I. tontro {iushin» In h.m m intul oh am). Alas! so stums; an nanny is here, 
J’he hand of death is on lnm. 

Co lots. ’ 1 ’ is Imt the pitch and ci Nis of his "net 
lie not al.'ini’d ; he •■■ill nvinei piesinily. 

ri>in.n, cmninn fomm/i, l[s to Li hmh. v. 

/), i’i'i>. Hid all witlnli aw, and he with him alone 
V. lien lie re< ovei 

y.,o im;i!. 1. 1 low when he recovers ' 

Alone will him' 1 know not what thou niein'»l. 

J), 11/0 i sjs'o:.m , In Ini 1./101./). 31 y lend has from his youth liccil thus 
ailei ted, 

When pie'iM hi ip ii I , 1 w 'tin him '11 liefoie. 

\ml ssliiui the 'll ipses oft, I've known him also 
l iter wild i.niniv-. -Solitude an 1 stillness 
All' iin ev ai y. Pci don me this holilness 
/re. '1 lion’st v en him thus hrloi r * 

Do It is a nil tin a) ill linn I h, 
let all letiir and le.aie hoi’ 

/.in. notions nil in ulm hut (’\i. - n>). I hni (’ai los will remain. (_ 7 'u Din.o. 
J)i,-nii. N.nie hat yourself, 1 do In seta h you, 31 .idem , 

And 1 will natch hy you till he motel. 

j A 1 1 110I oil List Hi 1 i:<>, l.j n sin. l, in ill 111 ' I, Oil! I,, a ho, a hih .Jo 
h.ti.ijs 1 t't 1 ,'1 in. tj! to in, o' hi /on . 
ho. Thai ipoan .u'.iiiu * 3 Jv dem—1ny1le.il Hem iijm / 1 
Alas ! that look 1 thine ,i»i ny is i,rcut . 

That l’.uitn.n toe ^//r hms), Why dost thou stare atoninl 
We me alone; sniely thou uilt not lease me. 

W iieie wouldst thou lie ' 

II, 11. P the hlackisl guil id hell ; 

The dei pi st den of mi eiy and pain ; 

Woe hoi.ml to woe—the eiiisnl with the cursed ! 

Lm. What hoiiihle winds, it they have any lue.iiiini'! 
if they have none un st pitious ! — 
llenriqiie/. ; O. my L."id!— 3 !y inilile husband ! 

I thuu•>ht not thou would'-t e’er have look’d on me 
As thou l.ii't doin', with siieli an eye el stunnes*. 

Alas! anil li.id’st thou iio> .inn dear on e.uth 
Jiiit him whom thou hast lost J 

lint. I had, I hrnl ! thy love was true and viituims. 

And so it is : thy hand upon my hirast. ( / h cssimj her /until, uhii/i .'•hi ho 
/uni 1/f‘on his hietul.) 

1 fiol ii—O how dear 1 f A ohoiil to fri \s it, hut costs it jioui him.) 
it must not be! 

Would thou wert false! Would griudim; contumely 
Had bowed me to the caith—worn (roin my mind 
The vciy sense and naluie of a man ! 

Faithful to me! Go, loose thee fmin iny side ; 

Thy f.iithfulneys is ai'ony inelTalde, . 

It makes me more accursed, t'lliij; not to me; 

To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 



.s D> amas, by Juanita JDallhc. [Jau. 

Were base—were monstrous now.— Follow >ne not! 

The ecstasy of misery spin iih all pity- i K.ul. 

Diego. And do not follow him ; O do not, Madam ! 

This fearful lit will soon exhaust its strength, 

And leave Ins reason iree. 

Leo. God grant it may 1 It is a fearful tit. 

Jlut thou thyself Wk'st strangely, and thy visage 

•Seems haggard with a passing consciousness- 

Thou dost not think— 

Diego. No, no 1 what should I think-' 

lteiire to your apartment; 1 mean time 
Will watch my Lord, that none may cross his way 

Till he be safely lodged within his thumbei f / nwa. 

The heart of Leonora has been give up, lias bern seized when Jurk- 
ipiieted in respect to her husband’s mg in a wood near the castle, and is 
love, but is invaded by other stib ehaigod with the murder ol his siic- 
more distracting apprehensions—by cessful lival. In his confusion bo 
suspicious she dare not think of, but utters Mime woids that seem to in- 
canuot banish; she is alarmed to \ olve a confession of his guilt—it is 
hear that Baltliazer, Jucn’s secretary, a relief to Leonora’s misery to be- 
lias suddenly departed for Zamora, Move him guilty—and he is tin own 
perhaps to seek an audience of the into the dungeon- But before we 
King. Mean while, Antonio, ftleueia’s look at him there, we again behold 
lover, whom she bad been prevailed Henricjuez and bis lemorse. 
on by her more ambitious sister to 

Acr III. Si i s i. 

The Jhiri/iiig \ unit of the , irit/i ftfonuniriir, of the Dmd, und new Ihc/miif of 

the /Stage, a ncn'-coi n i il (finer, sun hi / the light of a lamp placid on a in o/hhniii - 
big Tomb, the, h tag r. being olhn icisc duff.. .1 sob inn Jleyitmn Joe the Jhad i- Lard 
at n distance, bounding Jioni ubi er. - Is it dinirs to a i hoe, I li-snii.u, i / appears at 
the father end of the Vault irith a light in his hand, ichich hi hold s out from him, a s 
if in starch of some object, and,'i ring (hr i/i arc, cast* the light fiom his Iamb, ami 
rushes ioicuids it. 

Hen. ( aftu giuing tome unit, on il.i giure). And liu'c thou hml vvilli all 
thy noble pints, 

Thy lofty, liberal soul, and goodly lurui, 

Ami heart of love so thorough and so true ! 

This is thy rest, the meed and i ecoinpeiisc 

Thy generous worth hath from thy friend icreivcd i 

Thy iiieinl 1 O savage hcai t and cruel band ! 

Veil, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 

Of every baleful thing, by Heaven oast oil", 

Most cursed and miserable !— 

O that ere this the dust had cover’d me 

Like a emsh’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheath’d ! 

Would in the bloody trench some sabred -Moor 
Had lanied this bold ol life—this latent scat 
Ol cruelty' or intbri- that some dart. 

Shot owing in our days of boyish sport, 

Jlad pierced its rore ! Then hy my early grave 
lie had shed over me a Mother's tears ; 

He had sat theieand wept and mourn’d for me, 

Whim from all human thoughts but bis alone, 

All thoughts of me hail been extinguish’d. Juen ! 

My Jucn, dear, dear fnend ! J, le „ ,]« Torvn! 

Thy name is on my lip^, as it was wont; 

Thine image in my ln ai t like stirring life ; 

Thy form upon my fancy like that form 

Which blflss'd my happy days. How he would look, 

When with his outspread arms, as ho return'd 
After some absence! —Oh, it tortures me! 

Let any image cross my mind but this 
No, no! not this U»Sable, sepulchral gloom ! 
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F.mbody lo my sight sonic terrible thing, 

And 1 will brave it (pausing und laohimi /omul). 

It doth 1 it doth 1 there’s lurm and motion in it. 

Advance, thou awful shade, wliate'er thou art. 

Those Ihreat'iiing gestures s.iy thou art not Juen. (Rubbing his ftp s). 

Tt was but tanry_No; the soul to Him 

Who is the Soul of souls ascended bath, 

Dust to its dust i eturn’d. There, is nought here 
Hut silent rest, that can be roused no more. 

Hcneath this mould, some few spans deep, he lies. 

8o near me, though (.uuurul'd 1 —Cursed as I am, 

The colds of love, even through this earth have power, 

Dike .1 strong charm, to diaw me to him still. 

(Casting himself upon the <// m >). 
Hurst, guilty heart ! rend every nerve of life, 

And he resolved to senseless clay like this, 
rfo to enlap his dearer dry for ever. 

Enter C wu os 

('nihjit. (Imping round him). lie is not here : nought see I through the 
gloom, 

Save the cold m.irhle o! thtr e tomb, which, touch’d 
With the it an light ol 5 on sepulchral lamp, 

.Show tin if eel idl’d t mis to the uncertain sight, 

I ‘kc bhioudid bodies 1 ising fiom the earth. ( (loing towards the grave). 

Ila 1 something stuimg on the new-raisi-i] earth! 

It is llenriqiif>7. wrapped in frantic sorrow. (Adruth tug to him). 

Hemiipie/. 1 he.u’st thou not, noble llonriquc/. ? 

Nay, nay! rise Irosn the earth—Mirh linn tic gtief 
Both not bdoiiic a man, and least of all, 

A man iihnse liim eudiuuuce of mislortuue. 

H is Jiithevt) m> glared Ills noble worth. 

Ciiiest thou no answer but these heavy groans? 

Thou canst not Iroin the tomb ircall the dead, 

But louse thy spirit to revenge his death. 

lh n. (raising hi, hiad). What said’st thou i 
(halos. Quit this dismal bed of death, 

And rouse then to revenge thy murder’d fiiend. 

lien. He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous. 

The hand of mail is nothing. 

Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mile. 

( Tutting hold of las hand to raw hail). 

Up from the earth 1 I’ve found the murdeirr, 

Hen. (springing op fiiiritg, nod seizing him by the thuuil), Lay'st thou thy 
hand on me ! What is or is not, 

The Cod ol Heaven doth know, and he alone. 

Darest thou with moital breath bestow that name 
To the dishonour of n noble house, 

On ono of ancient piiuccly lineage born t 

Carlos. Let go tiiy lien/.ieil grasp ! Sbould brave Castilians 
Thus gi apple hand to haud, like angry boys .- 
Fit time and place shall justif, my words. 

If they indeed olfernl.—Our watch hath seized 
In hiding near the castle, most suspiciously, 

A youth who hath to iMcncia’s lovo pretended. 

Whose hand wu can not, doubt hath done the deed ; 

But if lie be of such high lineage, born, 

’Tis inure than he hath claim'd or we will credit. 

Why drop your arms thus listless by your side ? 

Your eyes upon the ground ? Will you not go 
And see the prisoner, and hear him question'd .' 

Hen. Ay, ay, this is required—I’ll go with OTee ; 

I comprehend thee now. 

Carlos. And yet thou move&t not. 

Does any sudden pain arrest thy steps ? 

Hen, lam benumb'd and faint.— I'll follow thee. 


[Exeunt. 



10 Dramas, by Joanna batIhc. [Jan 

Scene First of Act Fourth is a pri- seeking to torment him into con- 
son in the castle. Antonio is sit- tension. It is Mencia, who, be- 
ting there,and as he hears footHteps, tiering him guilty, comes at once 
expects another visit, from persons to renounce and to deliver him. 

I ih pad 

ICvi-n but to look upon thre, wretched man ! 

Take this disguise ; it will ensure escape. 

.Ini. Thou ilceadst to look upon me, >et thou eome-'t 
To save my life—to save a murderer’s life ? 

A fen. I said not so in pity of thy state , 

That bloody deed I know hath been the act 
Oi fiYii/ied passion : in some fotrign land 
Live and repent: lirasen grant thee giace for this 1 
Let not 111.111's hand, the brand ol public shame, 

Be on thy wietched head. 


Her behaviour towards him while 
yet hhe believes him guilly—her 
gradual release from that intoler¬ 
able belief—her bliss on its being 
utterly done away—and her love 
welling up from its depths, hut a 
moment before frozen by despair 
and Itorror—are all most beautifully 
painted—nor can any thing be more 
affecting—but wo can quote ouly 
the close. 

•* .Inlo O blessed words 1 my deal, my 
geu’rou s love 1 

My heat* tl.roi at the thoughl. but am 
not thank thee. 

And thou wilt follow me and share my 
toi tunc. 

Or good or ill 1 

Alt! wji.it. of good can with u 'bulking 
outlaw 

In his lar wund’rings, or his iprret 
haunts, 

li’er be l () no 1 thou shall not follow 
me. 

Aim. Good maybe found lor failhfiil, 
vu tonus love, 

In every spot; anil for the wand’ring 
outlaw. 

The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are 
liis. 

And be his passing home the gootneid’s 
shed. 

The woodman's branchy hut, or fislici’i 
to VC, 

Whose pebbly thiesliold by the rippling 
tide 

Is softly washed, he may contented live, 
Ay, thankfully „ lid like the fowls of 
heaven 

With daily food suit by u Father’s 
hand. 

Antonin [ //rrswV/ both her /loads to Ins 
heart, Utol thru/lix'my them). 


Thanks, gentle, viiluoiis Menci.i ; but 
alas 1 

Far dilierent is the luples, imlluv's 
luune 

From what thy gentle f.uuy lasliioiieth. 

Will, law less men he imi-t ju otei Inm 
find. 

Some i.iurkj cavern where the lig'il <d 
day 

Hath ne \it peer’d—where ihe pit'll d 
hiand. Mislead, 

Sheds its veil glare on the u ild reveli y 

Ol tierce banditti; or the piiatc’s hoik, 

Wheie stidlis the sahied i iii'iian n’ei ihr 
de, k, 

Watching his distant prej -some lioiur- 
bimnd ship, 

With all its stoic., and li eight of pi moils 
souls, 

\\ ho ne’er shall girel their liatiu* slimes 
again, 

.Must be his guilty home. 

Afi’ii. Alls, alas 1 

Ant. Thou shall not follow me, mil 
will T tiy. 

Sever’d from thee I will not list*, sweet 
lov e, 

Nor shall thou be the mate of one dis¬ 
graced, 

And by the good disown’d. Here 1 ’H 
remain, 

Anil Heaven will work for me a fail de- 
liv’rance. 

Aim. No, no ! the. present means for 
1 by escape 

Are sent to thee by Heaven. Be not so 
stub boi n ! 

With or without me fly, even as thou 
wilt, 

But do not linger here. 

(Looltuaj to thi. door on hcurivij it mom). 

The door—() misery! we arc surprised. 

It is lieu liquid; Heaven have pity on 


Henriquez motions off Mencia to leave the dungeon, and she obeys; 
and he then offers Antonio opportunity and means of escape. The col¬ 
loquy is managed with much skill; and the guilty, in spite of all liis 
art, betrays himself to the suspicion of the innocent, unsuspicious though 
his nature he— 
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Amumo (after foUowimj him irith his eye «* he ascends the stair ut the bottom of the 

stage). 

lint that it were so horrid and unnatural, 

A thine at strife with all consistent thoughts, 

I could believe-No ! ’tis impossible. 

llcmiquez had sent a Friar to Antonio, and now he has scut for the 
same Friar for himself—and remorse is about to become repentance. 

M LNE HI. 

,1 Cluipel. JIiiNiuQbt./ discovered on Ins Itnees by the Confessional, the Fjuar bend- 
iny over him, and muttenmj words in a low toice. 

F/iur (aloud), Ki,e, son, in humldc but assured faith 
Repentance, and these penances enduicd, 

Will gain fioin lieai only grace lull absolution 
Of this most guilty deed—of all thy sins. 

It Nr, and he eoinforled. (Iktiumj him, and leadiwj him Jin wind). J>« cmn- 
tortrd! 

The win sf of sinners league not with despair, 
lint by their own untoward disbelief, 

The greatest sin of all Thou 'initVt thy breast, 

And shiil,’st thy drooping head thou must not doubt. 

All sin is finite, mercy infinite ; 

Why sliouldst (lion doubt I hut (mil will pardon thee ‘ 

Ifni. I doubt it not. God's mercy pardons all 
Who tiulv do irprnl; ami Dhow truly, 

IIow deeply, how intensely 1 repent! 
lint in my In east there is a goading sense. 

An innaid agony, a powtr lepriling 
In due alihori oTiee eveiy better thought- 
Hie Liiss nt liea\eti foi me 1 iucongi nous hope 1 
My soul, my faney, yea my very will 
Is link'd to misery ; and happiness 
(’nines to my thoughts like gleams of painful day 
To owls and bals, and things obscene and hateful, 

Fitted by natuie lor their dismal dens. 

() that 1 were like sin li! in the re It melt 
Of some dank mine foil'd up, dull and unconscious 
Of the loud hammer's sound, whose coining stroke 
Should i rush me from existence! 

Friar. Alas, alas, my son 1 have hotter thoughts. 
lien. Let them arise in better hearts, for mine 
A nest of stingeil scorpions hath become. 

Anil only lit for such. Kuril recollection, 

Kaeli waking fancy, like a barbed fang, 

Tierces its core with thrilling agony, 

Which yields to ,i succeeding, sharper sting. 

And that again to others keener still. 

Sn kind, so dear, such manly, ‘rue afi'eelinn ! 
l'iiemlship so pure! such nob..! confidence! 

Love that surmounted all things! When, in pnssion, 

I did an outiage oil bis fiery blood, 

Wbat would have hut I’d on any oilier bead 
The instant stroke of death—he only waited — — 

Friar. Give o’er, iny son ; thou art too vehement. 

Ilm. Ife, waited till my senseless rage was spent, 

Then smiled—O such nu upbraiding smile I 
Open’d his arms, and elusp’d me to his heart. 

That smile, those open’d arms, I see them now^_ 

I see them constantly ; where’er I turn, 

They front me like a vision of delight 
Chunged to a gorgon terror. 

But no restraining love did plead for him: 



!i! l)i i\ inn.*, by Juan an Baillu. L 

As though he hail .some faithless rav'ller hocu, 

All base suggest ions win* leeiived against him, 

Were clietish'd, brooded on, by dint ol thought 
Wink’d tu ;t semblance of rnuustrnt truth, 

Whiih, hut fm thi-,-Base, blai'li mgiutitudc ! 

I’.ixsing nil Clinics, detested, moiisli ous! 

(lirutuiij hitjt I (head iwlrnlhi u\ he ;,///./■ ' hi{ idhj < tie an 
1 his base, believing heart, this Indian's lianil 1 
Fuat. Mv sun, this is wild ecstasy of passion, 

Which lends not to tint huinhlo true repentance 
Our holy Church enjoins. 

Urn. (irtnnun iy). Or had 1 met him as an open for, 

Willi accusation of dehance failty 

J'i<, cdnig vengeance ; hut unheard, i’ th* (Jaik! 

Tinnble, je venerable fools, ye towns 
Of mv brave lathers, men without reproach 1 
Fall oil my cmseil head, and grind to dust 
What bears the honuui’d semblance of their son, 

Although unmeet to bear the human form. 

Ftiar. Nay, nay 1 I pi ay tot bear! this violent grid 
For thy soul's weal is most unprofitable. 

Betake thyself betimes to prayer and penance. 

The sufferings of the body will relieve 
The sniffings of the miud. 

Hen. The sulfei ings of the limly ! They are powetless. 

( S/ioicint/ hi s hand). 

Nee here, short while, in agony of thought, 

Paring the nunoiy whcic hangs the mail 
Which Jucii wore, when in Tvdosa’s field 
We fought the turbanW Moslems side by side ; j 
It was his gift, which I did beg of him. 

In the proud joy I fell at his high deeds. 

How swell’ll my heart! V braver knight in arms 
.Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand. 

And lofty mien, and eyes that dash’d with valour. 

Where mu my words? I have forgot their drift. 

Film. Something which happened in the armory 
Hen. Ay, in the ai mory, as L have said, 

1 struck iny hand, In vehemence of action. 

On a spik’d shield, not knew till aftei wants, 

When the wild tit was past, and noting blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath'd. 

No ; what can corporeal pain or penance do i 
That which inflicts the mental wound, which rerius 
The hold of pride, wrenchii g the bent ot natmc; 

’Tie that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts hack ; my m'nd, stunu’d at the thought. 

Loses the use of thought. 

Friar. 1 do not understand you ; good, my Loru. 

Hen. Tt matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 

Friar. You are at present feeble and exhausted, 

And lack repose; retire a while, my son. 

Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
7 ’hc watdei’s call to note the ifsirig morn i 

(Jen. The morn ' And what have l to do with mom ? 

The rcdd’nlng sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 

The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 

JDid please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 

They showed at early dawn their stately oaks. 

Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 
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Tin nil pleased me once in better days ; but now 
Mv very soul within me Is abhorrent 
Ol very pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
'I'li.- stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

'I’ll it which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Curts with a shout of joy, as from the door 
Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 

Dies but inn ease my niiseiy.- 

I loathe the light of heaven : let the night, 

The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now. 

And close for ever! 

Friar. Ceaw, cease ! and cherish not surh dark despair, 
lietirc to your apartment, and in prayer 
Hesofch Almighty Goodness to have pity 
On a perturbed soul. 

Tien. Pray tbou for me; I will pray when I can. 

Friar, llurk ! steps along the roiridor ; they come 
To say an early mass for the repose 
Of the interr’d : they must not liud you here. 

Hen. And to the dead they give 1 epose) What mass, 

What prayers, what chanted hymns can to the living 
Give respite from this agony of soul? 

Alas, alas! there is no cure for this. [Exeun(. 

Bakhazer, “ our keen and fiery secretary,” has returned from Zamora, 
commissioned by the King to make search for Juen's murderer, and, 
when found, to bring him there forthwith for instant execution. 

1 Bnl. Ay, every cot and castle in the realm 
At my command must open gate and hold. 

Chamber ami bower ; even the sepulchral vault. 

Whose sable seutcheon’d door hath not lor years 
Upon its hinges jarr’d, must be unlocked, 

And show its secrets to the searching light. 

Hut as I learn you have secured the murderer, 

I am content; here ends my brief commission. 

I pray you lead me to thu prison-house ■ 

I burn to ice the wretch. 


A ad from the prison-house comes 
Antonio in chains—while llenriquez 
is auout to mount “ Black Sultan,” 
who stands saddled at the gate— 

“ champing his bit, 

And casting from his mouth the llaky 
foam," 

that he may see the prisoner safeiy 
delivered into the hands of justice. 
Carlos uiges them to lose no time, 
aB Hunrlquez is intent to gain a roy¬ 
al audience before the sitting of t< 
morrow's court. llenriquez has for¬ 
bid Leonora to accompany him, but 
he sends to him his scarf, gloves, 


and signet, which he had forgotten, 
and Diego gives them to his master 
at the gate. 

A 1 1 Filth opens in the court at Za¬ 
mora—a grand hall of audience, no¬ 
bles, prelates, officers, &c. dh cover¬ 
ed in waiting; and after sc veial pe¬ 
titions have been presented to the 
Kiuc, and received in very kingly 
manner, it is announced to his Ma¬ 
jesty that Don Ilenriquez waits with¬ 
out, and humbly begs for an audience 
before sitting of the court, ami that 
he is attended with a goodly train, 
guarding a prisoner. The. King mar¬ 
vels—and 


Enter IIknhique/, followed hi/ Caiij.os and Antonio, going vp to the Kuo., who »»«■■• 
to meet him. 

King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here? 

Hen. A humble supplicant. 

King. Who needs not sue. 

Say freely what thou'wonldst, and It is granted. 

Hen. But what 1 beg, an earnest boon, must be 
Confirm’d to me with all solemnity, 

Before I utter It, 

King. A strange request! 
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But that thy servlet’s have born to me 
Beyond all recompense, and that I know 
Thy rnuiitry'ii welfare ami thy sovereign's honour 
Arc dear to thee, as thou full well hast proved, 

I should with some pin ntion give my word. 

But he it so; l say thy suit is granted. 

(Fm. Nay, swear it on this sword. 

King. Where doth this tend? Douht’st thou my roynl word 
Util. When honour'd lately by your princely presence, 

You gave to me this ring with words of favour ; 

And said if I should e’er, by folium* piess’d. 

Return the s une to you, whatever grace 

1 then might ask, should bit conceded to me. ( (tinin/ /hr nun). 

Hereiie your rowtl token : iny request 
Is that you swear upon iny stv< i'd to grant 
This boon which I shall beg. 

f Hntils out /hi ww/ h> /hr Kisrn, n ho him hr- hinnl mi 
A ’mi/. This sword, this hoiiciu’ii blade, 1 know it well. 

Which thou in hatth liom the piincely Moor 
So valiantly did’st win : why should 1 slit ink 
From any oath that shall lie sworn on tills ? 

I swear, by the linn honour of a soldier. 

To grant thy boon, whatexr it may he. 

Declare it then, 7 fenihpu /. (.//wwm 1 .) 

Tin u art pule 

And silent too : I wait npi.ii thy wonl*. 

Hen. Aly breath forsook me. ’Tis a passing wrihiu"* 

I have power now_Their is a riiiniii.il, 

A\ hose guilt Indole join Highness ill due Imia 

Shall slioilly tie attested ; and my boon 

Is, that jour Highness will not paidoti him, 

However strongly jou may hr im lined 
To royal demciiey, -lioweva strongly 
Enhcutrd so to do. 

Kan]. This lnurli auia'/es me. Ever til! now, 

Tlioii’st been inclined to merry, not to blood. 

Jhn. iea; lull this uiiiiin.il, wilh sidlish ri'uelly. 

With black ingratitude, with base disloyally 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties. 

Knitting man's lieait to man-What shall T sav v 

T liave no room to breathe. (Tniuin) n/irn his ilniihhi in/h i iolnn i '. 

He had a li ieml, 

Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and iiuhle : 

Ev'n hut to hok oil him had been full warrant 
Against th' accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the woild beside,—and yet he slew him. 

A friend whose fost’iing lovo had been the stay, 

The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 

Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 

A trieml, who in his best devoted thoughts, 

Hu happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 

1 nl wined Ins image, and could not devisu 
Of sep’rati* good,—and yet. he basely slew him ; 

Hush'll on him like a riilhau in (he dalle. 

Aril thrust him fmth tiomlile, iroui light, from nature, 

Unwitting, uupi-eparid ha - th’awful change 
Death tilings to all This act so Foul, so damned, 

This lie hath done : thcicfoir upon his head 
Let fall the law’s unmitigated justicp. 

King. And wherefore douht’st tliou that from Midi a mail 
1 will withhold nil gvacc? Weie he my brother 
1 would not pardon him I’l'oiluce your criminal. 

T VVinv « 7 io hnve Antovio in cik/iuIi/ hail him finwnril. 
Hen. (motioning trilh hit ham] /,, forint/ linn). Undo Ills shackles : he is 
Innocent. 
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King. What meaneth this ? Produce your criminal. 

Ifni. ( kneeling ). My royal master, lie la at your feet. 

(,1 n 1 / iif astonishment ?» heard through the hull, the Kim ., stayi/n g 
huck from thr spot, is svpporlulby an Attendant, u;hih Cariu* 
Asuomo, non' free ftmn his filters, tun la llhMvim:i/, <ehn ■unit 
inn s kneeling, and bind ovci him in deep concern.) 

Ktn<) (ratiming). A fearful shock 1 Mine eaia are ringing still. 

Ills*, 1 ) hi 1 feiu if]iu ‘<5 d' Alta vein, iise. (Turning ctway hit head) 
liaise him : () do not let mu sue him thus! 

(Motions the. crowd to withdraw, who go off\ leaving the. Kim:, Hi-mu 
,<i re, ('aui.os, and Attroxio, only on the s tu-w). 

1 \ ng (Jirruly). C.ulo-, mi thee my Hither rests, who thus 
Slood’st liy anil suller’d me to be deceived. 

Car. Condemn mu not, my Liege ; I vims myself, 

Coiivimed this youth had done the deed, deceived, 
i his on .i sold in's b moo i I aver. 

King. Alas, 1 Innii|iiez 1 *liou hast pear'isi'iLpii me 
With ennl glide, 1 would right gladly fuileu 
The lauust town thy svvoid e’er won tor in*, 

And he again at liberty to paidou 

Whatever thou hast done. A deed, most «urely, 

liy thy high nature all too rudely eh.aged. 

Thou in the fien/y of some headlong passion 
Hast ail'd a~. a madman, who still wreak. 

Ills due,t wiath m those he loves the most. 

flin Ne, no 1 it was an net ul brooding thought, 

()l ‘.’«vc Suit tit, cl dai I, comidi ration. 

Our rally love, null all his fair endowments 
Did null If ipialitic-, helot e my mind 
Did ile.uly | ass; |>,iss ami n-turii again, 

An I sti'ftigl) pie,ul for him, and were rejected. 

film,. (In to! thou hast a wild imagination, 

W hit h has oYi reerli’d thy judgment.—Set me fire. 

The pulilia weal reiptirrs thy net vice : ontlis 
AiIm-i's," to this do not, and should not, bind. 

Iltn. Tiieie are v.-ithiu your kingdom many i lliefs 
W ho may do belter service to tli" state, 

Though not with hettei null than I have done; 

[ Laying his sword til the Is ivi *s fe1 1 
Here do I p.ut with ensigns, aims, and war. 

Nor soldier’s brand, nor haton of rointnand, 

This hand accursed shall ever giasp again. 

Your Highness, by tins lionoui of a jirinee, 

Stands bound to mu in this, and you are bound. 

A on/. Ay, it it needs most be, drtei mined spirit. 

Yet, think again ; be it a while defeir'd, 

This dismal tiiul, for a month—a year. 

Ifi n. Not for u day. 

King. Thou art too boldly stubborn, 

liy vvhut authority dost thou oppose it, 
if 'tis my pleasure it should be d (erred i 
Hen. I he law’s authority emboldens me. 

1 am Don .turn's heir, and do by right 
Demand the speedy li ial of his iiiurJf rer. 

Nor think the law's delay would aught avail. 

How many secret ways therp may be iuiirid 
To rid a wirteli of life, who loathes to live. 

My soul drmands this sacrifice—pants for it, 

As that which can alone restore to it 

Tile grace of (Haven, ami the respect of men. 

(lor. Noble Ilenrii]ur/, thy too stubborn virtue- 

Hen. Nay. fatlos, hold thy peace. He not mv foe 
He were my greatest enemy who should 
Impede this consummation. When *tis psvt, 

Then let the favour of my princely master, 
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Of loving camp-mates, and all virtuous men, 

Keturn to me again. A noble treasure 
That will redeem my memory from shame. 

Kitty (embracing him). Living or dead, brave man, thou must be bottomM 
I will no more contend with thy desires. 

Some preparation for this solemn ceremony 
Thou wilt require ; Don Cailos will conduct thee 

Where thou may rest and find all needinl aid. j Tint. 

lien. Come, friends, till I am summon'd to my trial; 

The time is short, and we must husband it. ( (inniii an<l slopping 1,1 lain) 

1 shun not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos; 

My heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 

Arid 1 can take a good mail by the hand. 

And feel we are akin. 

Cay. To all that is most gnat and admirable 
Thou art akin. 1 hnvo no wonls to speak 
The thoughts I have of thee, thou noble man! 

JJyn. (in AstosjiiI. And thou too, gentle youth ; give me tliy hand. 

Tliy noble eontiilenee did point to mo 

The true and honour'd path. I'm, hadst thou fled, 

I might have shrunk aside, and been on euih 
A sullen secret thing of u retelicdncs.. 

Cursing the light ol heaven. Ceutle youth, 

I've felt the kindly prevuue of thy hand, 

And all thy gen’rous sympathy: loigive me. 

That 1 did hold thy mind so long in doubt. 

Anfo. O nothing did I d' ulil tli it thou dnl'st know 
My inmieenee. and would piotei'. it. yet, 

This noble, tei 1 itile act I ne’er divined. 

Would 1 bad fled my pi isuii at tliy bidding. 

And lived a vagabond upon the eaitli, 

lire this I ad been 1 What was my name or worth 3 

Hut thou- 

Urn. Cease, cease I repent it not, sweet youth ; 

For all the friends on earth would not have done me 

■Such li ue ami woi tliy service. [■ jr r . lint. 


The form of a trial lias been gone 
through, and Hemiquez condemned 
to the block. Leonora, knowing his 
doom, is in one of the royal apart¬ 
ments with the Friar, when the King 
entcis, and she falls in supplication 
at his feet. But she soon is made to 
know th r «t her husband is inexorable 
and self-doomed, and will not accept 
of pardun. This scene abounds with 
noble sentiments, and cannot be read 
without a feeling of elevation. 

The hour of execution is near at 
hand—and its approach is felt to be 


near in the words of Halthazer, who 
enters with a dark lun torn hefoic 
tin* gate of the prison. We then see 
lleiuiquez in his last living sleep, 
from which he is with diflivnlty 
awoke by tiie gaoler. All that fol¬ 
lows is as good as may l»e—L.-omna 
is brought in—her words au* very 
few—a bell tolls—and giving a loud, 
a death-shriek—she tails into the 
arms of Mencia and Antonio. Time 
is a procession towards the scaffold 
—and the curtain drops. 
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Tjik grand victim of the night was 
Coligni. The Duke of Guise hated 
him as an enemy, feared him as a 
rival, and was reunited to have his 
blood as a man whose i eligious habits 
showed the geneial impuiily of his 
own. Still, with all those strong 
stimulants to the passion® of an ai lo¬ 
gout and sanguinary spit it, it git es a 
(iieadfm idea of the fuiies of a ppr- 
peculing time, to sett the first sub¬ 
ject of a country like France, the 
chief leader of her armies, :i piince 
by birth, and standing in the fitst 
rank of eminent men in Kuiopc, not 
mei ely countenance the assassination 
of a brave nobleman icsting r.ii'uia- 
liieiously on the pledged laith of the 
King, but actually < ot cl to be the 
assassin. On the fatal night, the 
Duke of Guise sat up waiting for 
the tolling of the bell, and the signal 
had no sooner been thus given, than 
lie rushed into the street with his 
brother, the Due D’Aumale, the Due 
DY ngouleine, and a crowd of men 
of rank, all prepared for minder. 
The house where the Ydmital lodg¬ 
ed was instantly beset, and, by an 
act of that consummate pci IIdv which 
makes the whole tiansaction infa¬ 
mously renowned, the man employ¬ 
ed to hieak open the door was 
Cosseino, the oilicer of the guard. 
The whole number now poured into 
the house. The Swiss attendants 
on the stairs iveie the first stabbed, 
and in the nn'lic two men, liesme, 
a Lorraiucr,and Pistrueci, an Italian, 
both of the Duke of Guises’s re¬ 
tainers, sprang up stairs, and attempt¬ 
ed to force the doors of the suite of 
chambers where Coligni lay. Th 
noise awakened him, and he called 
to one of hia attendants to know its 
cause—the household were already 
out of their beds, and, from the. 
clash of arms below, and tho out¬ 
cries of the soldiers coming from the 
street, they knew that their fate was 
at iiRnd. Tho man's singular, but 
expressive answer, was, “ My lord, 
God calls us to liiinseif.” The Ad¬ 
miral then rose, threw on his night¬ 
gown, and bade Merlin, his secre¬ 
tary,* read prayers to them. But 
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his teiror rendering him scarcely 
able to aiticulate, the Admiral, 
calmly turning to tho attendants, 
said, “ Save yourselves, my friends. 
All is over with me. I have neeu 
long prepared for death.” When 
ttu y had all left the room but one, 
be knelt down and committed his 
soul to God. The doom were suc¬ 
cessively burst open, and Beanie 
sprang into the room. Seeing but 
an old man on his kures, he thought 
that he had been disappointed of his 
prey, and hastily asked, “ Where, is 
Coligni ? ” ” 1 am lie,” was the 

heroic answer. “ Young man, if 
you me a soldier, as you seem to be, 
you ought to rcepcct my grey hatiH. 
Hut do what you will, you can 
shorten my life only by a few days.” 
The rullian instantly • drove tho 
sword through his heart. The sol¬ 
diers now filled the room, and the 
corpse was hacked by every man’s 
swoid or daggei. Beanie then went 
to the window, and uied out to 
Guise anil D’Angouleme, who were 
standing in the, stieet, that the mur¬ 
der was done. “ Veiy well," was the 
chief niurdeiei’s answer. “ But M. 
D'Angoulettie here will not believe 
it unless ho bees him at his feet.” 
The proof was soon furnished. Tho 
coipse was thrown out of the win- 
dowto the feet of M. D’AngouIcnie, 
and, by the force of the concussion, 
the blood slatted out on the clothes 
and faces of the party. But Guise 
was stiil unsatisfied, and, to obtaiu 
full conviction, he took out liis 
handkerchief and cleared tho blood 
from its countenance. The features 
of Ids old noble antagonist were 
there, and, as the last triumph of an 
ungenerous and n uel heart, he or¬ 
dered him to bo decapitated. The 
body was left to the indignities of 
the rabble, and they acted up to 
their full measure. After mangling 
and mutilating the senseless flesh 
till they were exhausted, they fasten¬ 
ed ropes to if, and then dragged it 
through the streets for several days; 
they then threw it into tlie _ Seine. 
But they now wanted an object for 
their lioriible spoit, and, after some 
a 
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time, they drew it out Again, hung 
it by the heels to the gibbet of 
Montfaueon, put a fire under it, end 
roasted it! As it to leave ro rank 
of France unstained, not moiely by 
the general sweeping ctimo of the 
massacre, but even by its lowest 
abominations, the King, healing that 
the body of the man v.as masting 
whom but a few days before lie had 
courted and 11 ittered, nay, called the. 
ornament of his court and kingdom, 
his father ! came wiih a showy 
coiti'/f of his nobles to enjoy the 
spectacle lie was worth) to to joy 
it. On some of tlic nwav// turning 
away,offended by the smell, dimIts 
laughed at their Mjueaniishiics.<, and 
naid, as Viitollius had said In tore 
him, “ You see, gentlemen, l do net 
turn away. The smell of a dead 
enemy is always good. ’ The miser¬ 
able remains were afterwards P.keii 
down by lire biimamty ol Marshal 
do Montmorency during the night; 
but as he was afraid of a ren: -v.d ef 
tiros'- barhii titles it hr- hi ought them 
to the chapel of Chantilly, ho had 
them hid len for a while until they 
could be in it 1 od at Monb'uliair. 
Long sobseqiiemly tiny were ic 
moved to the- place of th : Coligni 
family,and publicly bin ied ai Clsatil- 
lon srir Loire, liie, head, on being 
cut oil' in the street, was sent to the 
Queen Motlu r. Willi what emo¬ 
tions must nut that arch fiend have 
ga/ed on her hideous trophy! It 
was then transmitted to the next 
fitting place tor such a triumph — 
Rome. 1 

When the morning came, the 
Btreetsexhibited a frighttul spectacle. 
Vast numbers bad been killed in 
every quarter—many thrown out of 
windows arid dashed to pieces on 
the pavement, many stabbed in the 
upper parts of the houses, and bung 
bleeding from the, casements. The 
assassins were still employed in 
flinging the bodies into lie* streets, 
the f/ui.. //( '; v and pa- rages of the 
great l.ou es Hire heaped iii many 
instances with ellipses, and the 
streets filled with the rabble shout¬ 
ing and dragging the bodies to throw 
them into the liver. Yet a scene 
almost still more appalling was to l,a 
witnessed under the immediate eye 
of royalty. M-my of the l‘rob\- 
tttots, am! those among the chief, had 


been massacred in the square, and 
lieighbomhood of the Louvre, to 
which they had nowded eu the lust 
ahum, to g.ilVr round the Admii.il. 
Most of these genii emeu had In eu 
but a lewrhijs Lelme .-'hauls m d e 
entei te.iumeirs on the nomiage, and 
were well known to the emnt. O i 
this morning this King, flic court, 
and, most inconceivable of ;d , the 
Indies of the liou-ehohl and omen 
of rank, w ho hid so l.ur >y In-lore 
danced and banqueted with lho.,e 
unfortunate nobler a lid r hevaliei .*>, 
c.m«; down into tin square of the 
Louvre, and walked among the 
toip-o-N, i ecoQuishig th* m, and 
laughing and jesting at eteiy fare 
they tecoMiised. Some, of the in¬ 
tuits iifli-uil to the. helpless deed by 
those v.omen, dive-ted of tinii na¬ 
ture by the spirit of bigotry, deiy 
(loser intion. 

Tie- in’- ecu’ coctitni d in full 
\irrlei.ee lor two d.)s, and was te- 
neweil at intmais (lining the 
week. rer.il pun I.uml-oii to 
stop Hu- b’-mc-licn had !»»en l — 
sued on the '1'ucMhiy, but ;es no sit- 
tempt w;n rin.ee ' > ei.louv it, Iht* 
shurglpiis went e-\ piimipiliy »io r 
of imli\ nfiiiils u i.-r li.id taken umge. 
Seven or eigf t hin.di oil \\!i »i. ol mu 
to the public jt-ls iei shelter. Were 
brought out and put. to deieii, and 
all suti'iupts made bj any of tfu* royal 
p.my to sine i'rolcst mts went ir- 
piohatrdat (’em t as treason. Tint 
language of the Lout re, ou it - being 
mentioned thill, tin* Duke! of Cuise 
and Tatanm-*!, whether through po¬ 
licy or contempt, hail suffered some 
to hide in their hotel-, was, “that to 
spare the. heretics was betraying Cod 
and the King; that if they were the 
Rinnller number, revenge would give 
thorn the more strength; that though 
Coligrd was dead, Naval re and 
Comic were both nine. That the 
war mii'tbe pu-.hr d to the uttei most; 
Hochclle and Matuniihon must be 
attacked; th;: fugitives from Paris, 
Languedoc, and tin: other pi miner's 
must bo looked fee tie re; that Pio- 
testiintism must not lu* sufli red to 
raise its head tin (High any un weari¬ 
ness in the arm of the Faith.” Ti e 
massacre was regarded ns only the 
piirpeiy step in a war of rxtennina- 
iimi 

Ono of the most distinguished of 
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the Huguenot leaders in subsequent 
years, the Marshal la Force, who was 
«» child at the time of the massacre, 
gives a most minute aud atlVcting 
narrative of the series of accidents 
by which he was saved from the 
common fate. La Force’s father, 
with liis two sons, lived in the Fau¬ 
bourg St Germain, where many of 
the Reformed resided, it happened 
that a man who had sold him some 
horses a week before, saw the attack- 
on Coligni’s house, and the murder 
ot the Adrniia 1 . As lie justly n Raid¬ 
ed this horrible act to he the begin¬ 
ning of a general destruction, he 
thought of La Force aud bh family. 
Hut how to warn them r. as the dilli- 
culty. There w;ih no biidge at that 
time connecting the Louvre with the 
Faubourg, and the boats had been 
all seized aheady to cany out the 
tioop- who wcii! to attack the Pio- 
lesUnts i.i the St (.lei main. There 
was but one possibility of accom¬ 
plishing the object, and it was to 
swan anoss at the moment. Tim 
linn gallantly plunged in, though it 
was inter daiknes-, and »woKc the 
elder La l'mce. ilo spiang out of 
lied,« nd iu liis tii at agitation, thought 
on!, of how he might save himself. 
Hut soon reniemhei ing liis cliildren, 
in! leturned to cany them with Jiim. 
The delay was fatal. He bad scarce¬ 
ly readied the chamber where they 
slept, than the tmldiciy were at the 
door. One at their head entered the 
room, seized La Force’s arms, and 
with dreadful imprecations, told him 
that the time was come for him and 
bis to die. In this extremity, La 
Force tried the power of gold. He 
offered two thousand crowns for 
their lives. The man pondered a 
while, but finally took it, on the pro¬ 
mise ot its being paid within two 
dav s. The soldiers then pillaged the. 
house, and (lediing hirn and ti 
children to put their handkerchiefs 
in their hats in the resemblance of a 
cross, and strip their light arms up 
to the elbows, which were under¬ 
stood signs of the troops, sent them 
across tho liver. As they passed the 
Seine, they eaw it actually loaded 
with corpses. They landed in front 
of the Louvre, and there saw sevennl 
of the Huguenots put to death. 
Their captor still led them on to his 
house in the Rue de Petits Champs. 
There he made them take an oath, 
that they would not leave the house 


until they had paid the two thousand 
frowns; left them in charge of two 
Swiss soldiers, and went out to do liis 
duty, aud kill Huguenots! \\ bile, they 
remained iu this state ot melancholy 
anxiety, one of the. Swiss, touched 
with compassion, proposed to La 
F >rce tlia the Mhould make an effoi t to 
escape. Hutthespiiilof theehevalic r 
would not submit to do what uc 
deemed an act of dishonour, lie* sent 
f;r the money, which was supplied 
by a idative, and was on the point of 
paying it, when ho was told that the 
J)uuc D’Anjou deshrd to see him. 
The name was a di faded one to the 
Protest :»jts, and La ! orce justly look¬ 
ed upon the message as ecjuivalent to 
death. Tli.’ messeeg t’s too was an 
ill-omened name. The Count de Co¬ 
ronas, a man of peiBecuiioe, v.lm mi. 
dcrnl hiuedt meimnab'e by murder¬ 
ing Piotesl.mts in cold blood. The 
father and bis children, bmelieaded 
and undo.keel, went down stabs as 
to their execution. As i hey passed 
along, the I ether prayed ih • Count 
tliat his child Jen’s lues ini bt lie 
spired; but the ymiiKiw, the Intuit; 
Marshal, th<:i but thirteen y« ars old, 
continued with indignant coui'ige, 
ciying out against tho crimes of their 
assassins, calling them niindeicis, 
and telling ihem ‘‘ that they would 
he punished lor that night's c limesby 
God.” Hut their doom was sealed. 
They were then led to the end of tin; 
street, which was filled with assas¬ 
sins. Them they wei e stopped ; and 
the butchery began. The. elder bro¬ 
ther was stabbed by several swords 
at once, and tell on the ground at 
his father’s feet, crying out, “ Oh 
father; oh God! 1 am dead!” In 
a moment after, the unfortunate 
father was killed, and flung on the 
body of his son. In the contusion, 
the second boy was thrown dowu, 
flying out that ho was killed He 
lay so unmoving between Ids father 
and brother, that lie was supposed 
to he. actually dead, thou ,1i lie had 
received no wound; and the holdiei k, 
whose time was too little tor the 
woik which they bail to do, left him 
thus covered with parental blood. 
In an agony of terror, he lay tor u 
coDsideiable. time; several of the 
rabble then canto to strip the bodies. 
Among the rest, one began to chaw 
the stocking off the boy’s leg. Rut 
suddenly struck with a feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this most 
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cruel, most gratuitous bloodshed, he 
stopped in his operation, and said, 
“ What a pity ! Alas! this w. s b.it a 
child, what can hr haw done.” The 
boy, hearing human sounds at last, 
gently laiscd up his face, and look¬ 
ing at the man, whispered “ 1 am not 
dead.” The nun answered, “ Lie 
still, child; have patience ” By an 
extraordinary dibit ol self-com¬ 
mand. the child lay on the, spot, 
moveless, and uppuicnily dead, till 
dusk, wlieu th ■ man came to look lor 
him again, lie, brought a worn-out 
cloak, which lie tluew over voung 
La Force, aud sayiag, “ (let up; 
they ave here, no longoi,” led him 
away. As lie took him along, he was 
met hy a tioop oi the assassins, who 
demanded what he was about. Thu 
man dextei oudy answered, that the 
hoy was his nephew, whom he was 
taking away to punish for having 
drunk till he was intoxicated. At 
last they reached his house; he was 
a billiaid maiker. lie there asked 
thirty downs for his services, whiih 
were promised, and after some con¬ 
cealment, La Force was dressed as 
a beggar, and taken to the residentc 
of his relation, Maish.il Birou, Giaud 
iMaster ol the Aitillery. Alter re¬ 
maining for some period hid in the 
Marshal's household, he found that 
the Court had discovered his exist¬ 
ence, aud were in pursuit of him. 
lie then assumed the dies of a page, 
aud was fortunately enabled to es¬ 
cape beyond the walls of that ac¬ 
cursed aud peifidious capital. 

The havoc had not been confined 
to Paris. The Huguenots were as¬ 
sailed at the same moment in the 
chief provincial capitals. Orleans, 
Toulouse, aud Rouen, though so 
distant from each other, felt the blow 
at once. At Lyons four thousand 
persons were killed in one day. A 
countless number of the smaller 
towns and villages were scenes of 
the similar execution of the royal 
mandates. But several of the pro¬ 
vincial governors refused, .with a 
duo sense of honour and humanity, 
to stain themselves with innocent 
blood ; some under the pretext that 
the orders of the Council were not 
Bulfteiently definite, some that they 
could not believe them 10 he the 
King’s orders. Others, however, 
more nobly refused, iri terms which 
have gh cm down their names to pos¬ 


terity with the honour due to the 
brave and the wise. “Sire,” was 
the answer of Montmeiin, the go¬ 
vernor ol Aut ergne, to the King,— 
“ I have received an order, under 
your Majesty's seal, to put to death 
all the Protestants in the province. 

I respect your Majesty too much 
to suppose that these letters aie not 
forgenes; and if, which (loil foibid, 
the older lias really come from your 
Majesty, 1 it spurt yen too ivuili to 
obey it.” The Viscount d'Orthey, 
Governor ol H.ijoi ae, ic turned an 
answer, w hirli fm its poignancy has 
long been proveihi.il. “ Sue, I 
have communicated your Majesty's 
commands to the faithful inhabitants 
and the ganison. I have found 
among them good citizens and hi ave 
hoUlie.is, but uni iii'.r ( u ci'lit'in i I” 
It is but justice to i (.'member that in 
this general fuiy of peisedition, at 
least one ecclesiastic made himself 
conspicuous hy his icsistaiice to the 
tyrant. When the commander of 
the li oops in the distiict of Lisieux, 
brought the oulor for the massacre 
to the Bishop, Jacipita Ileinmyer, 
that honest-hearted man, with a 
singular supeiloiity to his age, de¬ 
clared, that it was nnj ossiblc to he 
complii d with; “ that he did not see 
in the gospel that the shepheul 
ought to sillier the blood of his llock 
to lie shed; that the Protestants, 
though watideiers, weie still his 
flock, nnd not beyond the hope of 
being hi ought buck; and that his 
only answer was, that the order 
should never he executed as long as 
ho lived.” The oflicer then demand¬ 
ed, for his own defence, that the 
refusal should be given in writing. 
It was so given, and tiausmitted to 
tho Court, by whom the order was 
not renewed. In more private life 
some instances of magnanimity illus¬ 
trate the chivaliic spirit of the 
period. In consequence of a quar¬ 
rel, M. Vezins, a man of violent 
character, had publicly declared his 
intention of killing M. Resnier, a 
lluguenot gentleman. Duiing the 
nuusacre, Vezins hunted with two 
soldiers to the house where his 
enemy lodged, and entered his 
chamber with his sword drawn. 
“ Follow me," said he to the Hu¬ 
guenot, who in tho extraordinary 
absence of all attempt at self-de¬ 
fence, which maikcd the last hours 
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of a'l his party, though long 
ton km 1 to the, luizinh of tli«* field, 
followed him, thinking that he was 
going to his death. To his surprise 
he iournl a horse ready for hen at 
the door, on whic h he mounted, ami 
they rode to the home ot Vezins at 
Guetcy. Tiiere his hMange guide 
turned, and addressed him, “ Von 
are now out of danger. 1 might 
have taken advantage of tin* time, 
and revenged myself. But betvm u 
brave men tho danger ought to he 
ecpjal; I have thereto! e saved you. 
W hen you please, you will find me 
irady to finish our ijuarrel like gen¬ 
tlemen. ’ lLrsiiier was all "latitude, 
and heegrd that thenreturtf* they 
might lx* fiiendr. “What!” said 
Ve/ins, “ will tin* IEugu**nnts lx* hn°e 
enough not to it’pcnt (!•»■ tieaeheiy 
of tin: Couit!'” “ V. hnVvci they 
may do,” was tin* imtutal nn-.v.er, 
“I should he iingiat.-tui won* 1 to 
l esent it to j’oj.” Tlie whole con¬ 
versation i (‘minds inn: of some of 
tl.e lomaulie tul!cmieC:i of Spain. 
“Sir,” was the stern reply ot his 
deliverer, “ I lo\e rouiaL.e in a 
fiiend, 1 love it aNo in an enemy. 

I lean* you at Jibertv to love or hate 
me "s you please,and I have btought 
you to this place, merely to put it 
in your power to make the < hoicc.” 
lie then struck the spur into his 
ItotHe, and galloped array.’ 

The, nuniheis who fell in the* mas¬ 
sacre were very great. But, fiom 
the extent over which it spread, the 
obscurity of some of the places 
where it was perpetiated, the gene¬ 
ral confusion of the time, and the 
wish of tin* Court to hide the full 
measure ot its guilt fiom the eyes 
of Ftirope, no exact calculation has 
ever been attainable. But l)e Thou,a 
histoi iar. ol the highest character,and 
living at the time, fixes it at 30,000, 
probably alluding chiefly to thus 
who fell iu Paiis, and the principal 
cities. Others, enuiueratingthedcaths 
in the villages and open'country, cal¬ 
culate it at 70,000, or even 100,000-1 
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Luge as the last number iu ms/ 
not be too latge. when we lememhcr 
that the attack on tin: Reformed was 
spread over almost the whole ot the 
vast country of Prance, excepting in 
sotno parts ot Burgundy and Hi iltauy, 
when* the Iteformed rvcie lew, ami 
Languedoc and Gascony, where th.*y 
were too potrciful to be attacked 
with impunity. It is further to be 
remembered, that the attack in every 
instance was one of sutpiisc, and 
that too in so singular a riegtcc that 
the assailants scarcely met with any 
resistance whatever,—tlieie being 
in Paris, when the chieftains ami 
li icd wauiors of the Piotestfints 
were .■•viembled, hut one man, 
Gnerchy, who died fighting; and 
Tavemy, a lawyer, wlm, willi his 
valet alone, di tended his house lor 
mine hours. The execution was 
also ptincipally in the hands of the, 
populace, who, inflamed with Ingotiy 
and eng< r for pillage, when once 
they had begun and found that they 
mi'dit enjoy lohhery without usist- 
ance, knew not where, to ntop, es¬ 
pecially when tli.*y had the King’s 
sanction conjoined with that oi the 
priesthood, and thus were exhibiting 
liicir loyalty and religion while they 
wete indulging their love of liot 
and rapine. But it was then tliat. 
the. spirit of popery displayed itself 
in its unequivocal evil. The tidiugs 
had no sooner readied Home than 
all was rejoicing in the Vatican. The 
(,'aidinal of Loiiaine, brother of the 
(Jnises, gav e a latge present to the 
messenger who hi ought such tiium- 
pliant news. The Cardinal Alex- 
andiia hud aheady betrayed the 
tact, that he had / ijuthd news of u 
greet vic.toty over the heretics, and 
exclaimed, when it armed, tliat the 
King ot France “ had kept his 
vvoid/’j. But the conduct of the 
Pope was still more declaratory. lie 
went in grand procession to St 
Peter’s, performed high mass with 
all the pomp of his Court, and or¬ 
dered a Tr. JJcurn to be sung and 


* l)e Thou, liv. 32. 

j- 1)« Thou, liv. S3.—PerefWc, p. 30. l)c Thou and Perriixc vme both I{oi**‘iii 
Catholics—the latter AichbLhop of Paris. Sully, a man of the most unimpeachable 
authority, and who was afterwards prime minister to Ilenry IV., states it at not less 
than 70,000. ftv Paris alone 0000 were killed. Scien hundred men of rank and 
public name among the Huguenots were acknowledged to have perished. 

1 Lacretelle, Hibtoire des Guerre j de Religion, y. 2. 
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the cannon to lie fired, to celebrate 
the “glorious event.” To perpetuate 
this victory of Rome a medal was 
ordeicd to he struck, with the head 
of Gregory A J11- on one side, and on 
the other the Kxterminaling Angel 
destroying the Protestants, with the 
inscription, “ lluijiu-iiohoum Shuars, 

1 072 .” 

But though Popery rejoices at this 
most tin-ad fill combination ol per¬ 
fidy and slaughter, human nature 
exclaimed against it fiom e.viry 
quarter of Huropc. The blood 
all cady nied out of the giouud: and 
sifter tlui (iret exultation had cooled, 
Charles shrunk from being thus the 
object of this universal honor. 
I'Ynni that lime forth, all the arts ot 
that spirit, which is as much distin¬ 
guished by being “ the. father oi lies” 
as of cruelty, were expm-ed to 
blind llic common scum; of Km ope. 
Tiro in c.'-acie was successively de¬ 
scribed ai a nitre retaliation for 
HiiLTuciint oflciices, us an overthrow 
of a pint in which the Huguenots had 
planned a Romish nrissiieie, and 
were, anticipated only by royal vigil¬ 
ance, K) a matter long tendered 
necessary by the In/ ads of tins 
(internment, and as a mailer of the 
moment, ai isiog simply fi om popular 
ell'urveseence. it is obvious that 
those defences destroy each other, 
and that they are all equdlymnmund. 
No answer is, or can be given, to the 
ackriovv'edgcd facts, that the Hu¬ 
guenot nobles and gentlemen were 
especially um/rtf to Par is; that they 
wr re treated there with the most 
studied and novel courtesy; that 
after the Admiral had been fired at., 
the. King paid him the most rnaiked 
attentions, pnrpo-ely to prevent his 
feeling any alarm, and leav ing Paris; 
that on the night of the butchery 
tint Huguenots were found totally 
unprepared,and were kilted without 
the slightest'.I tempt at mron or ifi- 
sistance. YVh’le, on the other hand, 
the holding of the. council to decide 
on the late of their leaders was no¬ 
torious. The preparations for the 
event were made with perfect secu¬ 
rity, and the event perfectly accom- 


plislred in consequence. The orders 
despatched to the various govern¬ 
ments of the provinces would, if all 
other evidence were lost, be unan¬ 
swerable. No fear of a tumult in 
Paris could have suggested those 
orders, which were more likely to 
have roused that tumult thau extin¬ 
guished it. No sudden tumult could 
have given lise to the deliberate 
commands for execution extending 
through the kingdom. The exulta¬ 
tion of Rome, worthy of the genius 
of persecution, and the profane and 
staitling grossneiss of making the 
sudden utui der of so many thousands 
of womi a ami i liildreri, is an answer 
which comprehends the full force of 
the accusation. Those who could 
thus have rejoiced would have com¬ 
manded the. crime, uml those who 
would have commanded, could have 
found i.motion only in that (l.ii kened 
and deadly superstition which makes 
nil artifice an allowable instrument 
loi llnv service, of the Church, de¬ 
clares tint all oaths against the in¬ 
terest of the Romish Church are in¬ 
valid, ami proclaims the doctrine 
tli.it d'oth n tti<* u.ituial punishment 
oi the unbelievi r in the power and 
pmity of Rome.* 

All Kurope was instantly thrown 
into a state of agitation as the intelli¬ 
gence spread. Thu gene,i al feeling 
was open humu and wrath, hut the 
Pope and the. King of Spain formed 
exceptions. Tire former, as we have 
seen, rejoiced in the llow of Protest¬ 
ant gore, let the cause he what it 
might, and displayed his rejoicing in 
a jubilee! The latter declared that 
he felt but one ground of discontent 
—that the lives" of the King of Na¬ 
varro and the Prince of Condi* had 
not been sacrificed with the rest. 
He immediately sent the despatch to 
the Admiral of Castile, as a matter of 
congiatulation; and the Admiral 
read it to a parly whom ho had at 
supper, as a matter of amusement. 
But all, even in the shadow of the 
Spanish court, were not equally di- 
veRlerl of the common sentiments of 
human nature. The Duke del In- 
fantado, who was at the supper, 


* The defence of this inispe.-ikable trnnsiction has been taken up again, in one fay, 
by I.ingaril; hut the rxposuie ot his authorities has been complete, and the only 
-value of his feeble and abortive effort is, to show that the heart of the Pupist in 
oyery age is the same, let his disguise be what It may. 
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poignantly asked, “ Were Coligni 
and liis friends Christians ‘t ” On 
being answered that they weie, 
“ How is it, tiieii,” said the Duke, 
“ that being Frenchmen and Chiivt- 
ians, tliey should In* hnteliered like 
biutesi 1 ”—■“Gently, Duke,” replied 
the Admiral, “ do joij not know that 
war in France is peace in Spain i ” 
in our own country, the indigna¬ 
tion, a, might he conceived fiont the, 
national abhorrence of treachery and 
cruelty, was unbounded. The peo¬ 
ple ciicd loudly lor a war. How¬ 
ever, it was one of the p:inciph*H of 
Elizabeth's mati-ldcis policy to amid 
war on mere, subjects of passion. 
Feeling heiself by no means > ntitled 
to piiiii-.li the French com t for its 
acts of domestic guilt; and fully 
knowing the luizaidi of hostilities 
with Fiance and Spain while she had 
a poweitul Popish faction hi the 
midst of lo r i eaI in, she reserved her 
stien*'ii), suppressed all niiirinins, 
allow'd even th'* negotiation for her 
iinriifigu with the Duke of Alem on 
1o follow Jl) coin‘-e, lor the, time, and 
received Dauiottc Fcc.clon, the 
French timbav-adoi. who attended 
ihe couit, to cive a statement of the 
m-iwioie accoiding to tlio views of 
his master. She even received him 
with great, form, hut u ilh an expres¬ 
sive and touching circumstance, 
which told her whole feeling better 
than words—she and her court re¬ 
ceived biin tn tlrrji nuKnnunj ' 

In the interval ot teirorand weak¬ 
ness which followed this prostration 
oi the Huguenot strength, all was 
silent; but a sti uggle was preparing 
which was to crush the d} nasty on 
the tin one, and punish the people 
by the heaviest scourge of civil war. 
The fatal evidence that no oaths can 
bind tl o Papist while he has an ob¬ 
ject in view by their violation, and 
while liis piiesihood stand ready *o 
give him homJy absolution, alike lor 
peijury and murder, rendered the 
Protestants utterly contemptuous of 
all further promises of the Papist 
court. They declared that then- 
only resource lay in arms, and thus, 
at length awake to the perfidy which 
formed so prominent a share of 
French politics, they combined with 
the. gallantry of brave men the force 
of desperation. Such was the first 
reward of the massacre. From that 
period, France was doubly perplex* 


ed by conspiracy, doubly harassed 
with popular tumults, and tenfold 
inoii* disemboweled by the havoc of 
armies. D Aubignc’s talents and 
inti* polity were now to be hi ought 
into action on a larger scale. The 
King ot Navarre, felt himself a p>i- 
Bouer at the Louvre, and felt, at the 
same time, that by this fettered life 
ho was losing all the uses and hon¬ 
ours of his tank as chief oT the Pro¬ 
testants of France. Some advances 
iiom the, Duke of Aieinon, the 
King’s brother, a profligate, giddy, 
and yet ambitious prince, who was 
discontented with tlm court, seemed 
to give him the opportunity of that 
inauly exertion for which lie longed; 
and a plan was soou laid with Mar¬ 
shals Moutmoiruci and de Cosse to 
escape from Pails, and put themselves 
at the head of the Huguenots and 
inalecoutent Papists, and begin hosti¬ 
lities. The conception was bold, 
but it was unlucky. The plan was 
betiayed, the two marslcih weie 
sent to the ll.islile, and the two 
piiuces to the thistle, of Vincennes. 
In this emergency, the King of Na- 
vane, more beut than ever upon 
throwing oil' his thraldom, desiied to 
attach to his service some of the 
most promising of his young country¬ 
men. D’ Aiihigne's name was a pass¬ 
port to the favour of one who hon¬ 
oured intelligence and bravery, and 
he was immediately taken into his 
service. Hut, as it was necessary to 
avoid attracting the vigilant eye of 
the Queen Mother, he was known 
only as stamlaid-beai er to M. de 
Fcrviiques. He was now at Court, 
wheie a false et-p might be min, 
hut his hem t was irrepressible. One 
day, accidentally being met by the 
Queen-Mother in one of the corn- 
etuis of the palace, she burst out into 
invective against his father, and said 
that he would lie as bad a subject 
and a man. The young soldier, 
heedless of the agonies in which 
those died who resisted the Queen- 
Mother, responded, with a firm tone, 
“God grant l may!” But he was 
soon sensible ot his imprudence, 
when he Baw Catherine looking 
eageily about for the guards, of 
whom none happened to be near, 
to seize eo audacious a speaker. He 
fled her presence without a mo¬ 
ment's delay, and finally obtained 
pardon for his sincerity, only through 
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Yervaques protesting his standard- 

bearer's loyalty. 

D’Aubignd escaped the St Bar¬ 
tholomew by the merest arcidpnt. 
He had been in Paris to obtain per¬ 
mission to lead sonic soid’ers whom 
be had raised into the Low Coun¬ 
tries. A few days before the mas¬ 
sacre he was compelled, by the in¬ 
solence of an officer, to tight him; 
lie had wounded the officer, as he 
thought, mortally, and unwilling to 
wait the chances of the law in a 
time when all was party, imme¬ 
diately left the capital behind. This 
was but three days before the ex¬ 
plosion. On his way he made a ic- 
mark which lias bc-n so often realized, 
that courage is much a thing of cir¬ 
cumstance. The news of the mas¬ 
sacre had reached him on the road, 
and filled the minds ot himself ami 
his soldicis with tliu deepest de¬ 
pletion. While they were think¬ 
ing only of the miseiies ot their 
friends and countrymen, a loud 
voice was lieai d at a distance. With 
one impulse they all took to flight 
at the mcro sound, and ran until 
they were forced to stop for want 
of breath. They then looked at each 
other with astonishment, and no 
slight shame at their panic; for 
though they were eighty armed men, 
they had lied without seeing any one 
in pursuit. Upon which their cap¬ 
tain observes,—“ We agreed that 
Clod does not if toe sense or courage, 
he only lends it." But they Rppedily 
retrieved their character; for it was 
but the next day, that with forty of 
these men lie rushed upon a force 
of six hundred, returning (lushed 
with blood anil plunder from the 
slaughters at l*ai is, broke and uttcj Jy 
routed them, with the loss of a large 
proportion of their number. 

It fui tlier confirmation of the royal 
plot against the Protestants were 
necebsavy, it would he found in the 
measures which were arranged for 
taking advantage of the confusion 
into which they must naturally be 
thrown by the outbreak of the mas¬ 
sacre, and the loss of their principal 
nobles and officers. Attempts bad 
been instantly made upon three of 
their strongholds. One, La (’barite, 
a town especially granted by the 
last peace, was surprised and taken. 
But Mont&uban and Rochelle de¬ 
feated the treachery. The latter 


was the great fortress ot the west, 
and when force had failed, Charles 
tiled negotiation. But life lio- 
chellers were linn, and Indignantly 
refused to trust to the honour of a 
prince, who could at any moment 
acquit himself, and l>e acquitted by 
liis chuich, of the foulest perjury. 
Ab a last experiment, he prevailed 
on La Nouc, a distinguished soldier 
among the Protestants, to bear his 
proposals, and commence the ne¬ 
gotiation. His name obtained him 
entrance, but his reception was cha¬ 
racteristic of the men and the time. 
On his being inti oduccd into the pre- 
sciircoftheroiuinissionersappointcd 
to meet him, they professed to have 
lost their knowledge ot his person. 
“We expected,” wastheii expletive 
lemaik, “ to have met La None, hut 
we do not see him Imre. It ii true, 
then: may he some resenihlaucc of 
f ratine; Imt that is to no puipo3e, 
when the diameters aie so totally 
unlike.” The Huguenot wauior, 
doubtless taunted with this grave 
rebuke, adierted to his services in 
their cause, ami, tluowiiig back his 
cloak, showed them that lie had lost 
au arm fighting for Protestantism; 
and asked, “ if he deserved to he 
forgotten '(” They answered, with 
still more touching rebuke—“ That 
they perfectly 1 (.-collected a ‘gal¬ 
lant soldier of his name, their \ ery 
excellent friend, who, by inauy dis¬ 
plays of valour and wisdom, had 
defended the Protestant cause, and 
done himself eminent honour. But 
he had one quality which decided 
them on the present occasion; he 
was a man of tiie strictest integrity, 
and could nut have been induced liy 
any temptation to come and deceive 
his old friends and fellow Christians. 
Therefore he could not he the per¬ 
son who now brought the royal pro¬ 
posals; a man, however like in 
countenance, utteily different in 
mind This was found irresistible. 
The heart was attacked, and the 
negotiator gave way. La Noue 
abandoned the service of the pcifi- 
dious King, was received into the 
city, and became once mure one of 
the most brilliant chieftains of the 
cause. A royal army was marched 
against Rochelle. But it was baffied 
and beaten, until the new bait for 
ambition offered to the Court, in the 
election of the Duke of Anjou to the 
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throne of Poland, produced a peace, 
and the Biege was raised. 

D’Aubign£ was now called on for 
a service which required all his ad¬ 
dress and all his intrepidity. The 
war, though withdrawn from the 
walls of Rochelle,continued to waste 
blood through France; and the 
Marshal de Mutignon was sent with 
a strong force to make himself mas¬ 
ter of the. fortified town of l)om- 
front, held by the Count de Mont- 
gouicii. This was more, a piivatc 
pique than a public quarrel. The 
Queen-Mother had sworn the death 
of the Count, who had been the ac¬ 
cidental instiumcnt of killing her 
husband. The singular cimmi- 
stance by which Henry If. peii-died, 
is among the inenimnhiii'i of that 
most i’Ici rsified anil stilling of all 
histories, the history of the Fieerli 
throne. On the proposed maniage 
ul 1 lenrj’s daughter with the King 
of Spain, a eciics of fetoj l ad been 
given, the last of which uas a tour¬ 
nament iu the Faubourg Sl Antoine. 
Oil this day, the ‘J'Jlh ol June, lj.lt), 
the four champions wine the King, 
the Piitice of Fermra, the Duke of 
Guise, anil tlie Duke of Nemours. 
Tim King was, of couise, the victor. 
Rut, excited by his successes, to- 
waids the close of the day, ho called 
on Montgomeri to break a lance 
with him. The Count’s prowess 
was piobably the ground of this 
summons, for he was captain of the 
famous Scottish Guard. lie declined 
the dangcious honour as long as he 
could. The Queen w r as also impor¬ 
tunate with lleniy to he content 
with the glories which 1m had ac¬ 
quired. But the King was obstinate, 
ami the champions were Jet loose 
on each other. Iu the charge, the 
Con it’s lance was shivered, anil a 
splinter pierced the King’s left eye, 
his \izor having been displaced by 
the shock. He. was mortally wound¬ 
ed. lie fell from his horse in agony, 
and died eleven days after, in his 
forty-first year, it was but four¬ 
teen days befpre the tournament, 
which thus put an end to his life, 
that this rash, proiligate, and cruel 
sovereign, had presided at a council, 
where the eitupntton of Protestant¬ 
ism from France, and the burning 
of the “ Heretics,” had been debated, 
and solemnly confirmed by the 
throne. But a higher will inter¬ 


posed. The murderer fell before 
his victims f 

The siege of Domfrontwas press, 
ed eo closely, that there could be 
no doubt of its speedily falling. Tim 
King of Navarre, who fotesaw Mont- 
gomeri’s fate on itB capture, and 
was anxious to save the Count, com¬ 
missioned D’Aubigne to rendrr this 
essential service, by joining the be¬ 
siegers, and thus obtaining an op¬ 
portunity to approach the walls, and 
withdraw Montgomeri. Ho felt 
some Kciupb'S at thus, even in ap¬ 
pearance, lighting against the Hu¬ 
guenots, hut they were oveiruled 
by the King ol Navsiire’s orders, 
and the import.'-urc of the pur¬ 
pose; and lie distinguished himself 
so um, h by Ids activity, that For- 
vaqucH, who held a command in the 
royal ai my, and was in the di sign, 
wie enabled unsuspiciously to give 
him the command ol some compa¬ 
nies posted immediately near one 
of the gates. Under cover of night, 
lie thus obtained the opportunity of 
meeting Montgouieii in person, anil 
offered him the means of escape 
through the midst of the besieging 
force," telling him fuither, that Ids 
rctiiiiig would save the town, as the 
only object of the siege tvas, to de. 
liver him into the revengeful hands 
of the Queen-Mother. But Mout- 
gomcri’rt time was come : he re¬ 
mained inaccessible to all argument ; 
contended that he would be able to 
stand his ground, by the aid ol some 
German tioops, who nevei anived ; 
and finished, by offeiing to giie 
JVAuhignc set vice within the walls. 
His obstinacy had the leeuit which 
his biavo and zealous adviser pre¬ 
dicted. The town was booh taken. 
Montgomeri was eageily seized, as 
the great prize, sent to Palis, pnd 
there, given over to the tender 
mercies of the sanguinary govern¬ 
ment of Catheiiue. He was first 
tortured, and then beheaded. 

The total incompatibility of a ge¬ 
nuine feeling of religion with a state 
of war was strongly exhibited in tin; 
habits of the time. Huguenot,ome 
a name of purity, self-control, and 
religious si paration from the vio¬ 
lence and profligacy of the national 
manners, had begun, by the simple 
force of circumstances, to degene¬ 
rate into the name of a mere paity. 
The Huguenot soldier, by degrees, 
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learned the common life of camps; 
and if he plundered less openly 
than the Roman Catholic, yet plun¬ 
dered. Tins Huguenot gentleman, 
in whose hand the Bible had once 
been the sole guide, gradually learn¬ 
ed the vices of his rank, and was a 
duellist, a gamester, and a lover of 
that reputation which is to be earned 
by Hupciinr adroituess in the ait of 
destroying life. Such are tins incri- 
table results in all public Minis ot 
religion, which have recourse to the 
sword. They degiade th, ■ character of 
the contest between truth and lalie- 
hood; they stain the pei secured 
with all the vices oi the peiserutor ; 
aiul when both alike have thus 
learned to deal in bloodshed, alien¬ 
ate Heaven horn the cause. In the 
intetvals of actual hostility, the 
leaders of the opposite sides asso¬ 
ciated in all the tempting eccentri¬ 
cities of tin* most licentious cumt in 
lairope. The Duke ol (luise, co¬ 
veted from head to toot with the 
-goie of the St Bartholomew, became 
the most intimate companion ot the 
King ot Mavarie. They gave balls 
and masquerades in conjunction; 
dined constantly at the same table; 
by a still inoie extraordinary dis¬ 
play ot association, frequently slept 
in the same bed ; and by an emula¬ 
tion in those grosser habits which have 
been, in every age, the boast and 
disgrace ot the French eouit, they 
were at once companions and rivals 
in the favours ot those showy and 
profligate women whose rank and 
atli actions have served only to give 
their names, down to scorn. In this 
compliance with the fashion of the 
bom, D’Aubignc became a celebra¬ 
ted duellist, and the most dexterous 
among the inventors of the amuse¬ 
ments of the giddy court. Still his 
earlier recollections sometimes re¬ 
tained foicibly. in one of the en¬ 
gagements Vvith the Huguenots, 
while he was still reluctantly at¬ 
tached to the, royal ainiy, he hud 
tii ken a gentleman prisoner, ■ who 
ollercd him a ransom and his horse. 
D’Aubigne, though his own horse 
was wounded, generously refused 
both, and gave, the Huguenot his 
liberty, feelingly exclaiming, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “ Wo is me, 
that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesecb, and to have my habitation 
among the tents of Kedar.” An¬ 


other striking instance of those re¬ 
collections occurred in the person of 
one whose restless gaieties, daring 
spirit in the field, and brilli nit am¬ 
bition, might seciM to have long ex¬ 
tinguished his earlier impressions— 
Henry of Navarre himself. He had 
soon been conscious that his lcten- 
tion at court was but a more stately 
impiisoiimcnt; and one night, as 
D'Aubignc, now his equetry, and 
D'Armnguac, his liist valet Je 
chambie, were watching him as he 
lay ill of an ague, hearing him sigh 
deeply, and repeat some words in a 
low tone, they listened, and, to their 

l prise, heard him repeat a pait of 
the *Stli Psalm, deploring the want 
of friends on whom he could icly. 

On this IVArraagnae observed to 
1) Aiihignu, that there could he no 
more t,ivuur<ibl“ time toicmind him 
of regaining his freedom. The lat¬ 
ter die w hack the cui tain, and ad¬ 
ds cssed the King in language of for¬ 
cible, and eloquent lemoustreucn. 
*• Is it true, sire,” said lie, “ that the 
giace ot Ood still dwells in your 
beait f 1 You are now pouring loith 
sighs to Heaven on account of the 
distance kept by your (uithlul 
ftiends. They are at the same mo¬ 
ment lamenting your absence; but” 
—and he proceeded in a strain 
which argues the boldness that a 
common cause and a high spiiit 
gav e this able rnaii—“ you have only 
tears in your eyes, while thn/ have 
weapons in their hands—they , fight 
the enemies whom you .sc; re— they 
Btir the fears of those whom you 
court—they fear only Clod, while 
you fear a woman. The Duke 
lVAluncoti commands those men 
who defended you in your cradle, 
and who cannot fight with pleasure 
under a man whose religion is oppo¬ 
site to their own." lie then touch¬ 
ed on a string that vibrated to every 
Pi otestant beai t. “ Those « ho per¬ 
petrated the murder of the St Bar¬ 
tholomew remember it well, and 
cannot believe that those who suf¬ 
fered it will ever forget it. As for 
myself and my companion heie, we 
were thinking of making our escape 
to-morrow, when your sighs inter¬ 
rupted us. When wc arc‘gone, the 
persons who attend you will not 
refuse to employ poisou or poniard 
at the command ot your enemies.” 
This strong representation, aided 
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by other evidences of the hollow¬ 
ness of the Court, determined Hen¬ 
ry to make liis escape, and the day 
was fixed for the attempt. The 
whole succeeding process gives a 
striking example of the keen anxie¬ 
ties which often beset the most en¬ 
vied rank of mankind, aud not less 
of the coolness and courage of Hen¬ 
ry's gallant fiicnd. It was agreed 
that the first notice of his escape 
should be signalized by those enter- 
piises which told the Huguenot no¬ 
bility that a soldier was come into 
the field. 11 is thieo confidential 
ollieeiM, Laicrdin, Itoijuehiiro, and 
D’Aubigne, were each to storm and 
seize a loyal garrison—Moils, Char¬ 
tres, and Clicibomy. They then 
took an oath to persevcie, to lie 
faithful to the end, and to hold the 
man who shrank or betrayed them 
as a mortal enemy. 1’mt the first 
object war Henry's freedom. He 
bad been allowed to hunt in the 
neiifldmiiil oo l of tbe palace; but 
10 be avowed to extend his limit as 
far as the forest of St Germains was 
tin* point now m eesviry. This was 
dexteionslj atconiplFhcd. lie had 
been pioinise-l the lieuteuaney of 
ffie Kingdom, which he soon disco¬ 
id ed was a punnise not to be per- 
foimed. lint on tho very next 
morning, after having settled tho 
plan of his escape, lie went to the 
Duke of Guise. The hour was ear¬ 
ly. lie found the duke still in bed ; 
and with that strange familiarity 
which belonged to a state of man¬ 
ners so different ftom our own, got 
into the bed, and there talked with 
all the appaientexultation of ayoung 
French coxcomb on all that he 
would do when lie was Lieutenant 
of Fiance. Evert the wily duke 
wa° completely deceived by the gay 
vanity of the vivacious prince; and 
highly amusing himself with the 
thought ol his delusion, and his sur¬ 
prise 1 when he should find that all 
was a dream, he went to tell the 
whole scene to the King, and join iu 
the laugh against Henry. The re¬ 
quest to be suffered to bunt as far 
as St Germains was easily conceded, 
as hoodwinking him still more by 
this evidence of royal favour. It 
happeued that nothing could have 
been more timely than the rrqueBt; 
for the Council were already deli¬ 
berating on restricting him within 


still narrower bounds than before. 
But the Duko of Guise’s opinion 
was an answer to all suspicion with 
him. Henry was simply an idle, 
gay, and easily duped youth, think- 
iug only of his pleasures, and, from 
mere vanity, incapable of becoming 
dangerous to France. The hunting 
was readily permitted, with only 
the slight precaution, under the 
guise of honour, that St Martin, 
master of the royal watdrolie, and 
Do Spolange, lieutenant of the 
Guauls, should tide with him on 
these excursions. Henry was re¬ 
joiced at the permission as a royal 
favour, and wisely took with lnm 
but one of bis personal attendants, 
D'Ainiagnar. Thus all suspicion, 
on tbe part of the mod suspicious 
court on eaitb, was lulled, aud the 
way was open to punFli the perfi¬ 
dious, by the seven st stroke that 
perfidy can feel—the consciousness, 
tli.it in the very act of dupery, it has 
been tin own into scorn. Still every 
step was one of the most extreme de¬ 
licacy. On the evening ot that very 
day, D’Aubigne, happening to come 
to the King ot I 1 'i mice's evening 
circle, saw, to his utter astonish¬ 
ment and alarm, the Sieur Fervaques 
holding a long and close conversation 
with the monarch. Fervaques was 
a character of singular com pounds— 
probably such a one as is to he 
rarely found beyond France; a 
hold soldier in the field, yet willing 
to stoop to any arts of getting rid of 
his enemy out of it—ready to rebel, 
but equally ready to make his 
peace.—always devising some plot 
against authoiity, yet totally unable 
to lestraiu himself fiom talking of 
it whenever he could find a listener, 
though that listener were the most 
unfit on earth to be bis confident. 
But D’Aubigne was of another ca¬ 
libre : lie had more of the English¬ 
man than tho Frenchman iu his 
mould, and on this occasion acted 
with a mixture of promptitude 
and steadiness admirably suited to 
the character. From the manner of 
Fervaques, he was perfectly con¬ 
vinced that he was betraying I fenry; 
it having been Fervaques himself, 
who, in his wrath at being refused 
the government of Normandy, bad 
prepared the details of the escape. 
D’Aubigne, conscious that if the 
King’B eye fell on him at that time, 
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he would be arrested, and all he lost, 
retired at the instant. But with all his 
knowledge of the hazard of his vici¬ 
nity, ho determined to have a reckon¬ 
ing with the traitor, and ascertain 
how far his treason had gone. lie 
remained walking at some distance 
from the palace till two in the morn¬ 
ing, when at last he saw Fervaques 
coming out. lie rushed upon him, 
and grasping his arm, exclaimed, 
“ Wretch I what have you been do¬ 
ing? ” Fervaques,thrown off hisguard 
by the suddenness of the attack, stam¬ 
mered out some explanation; but 
D’Aubigne fiercely persevered until 
the full acknowledgment was made, 
that he had been induced to divulge 
their plan by bis returning sense of 
old obligation to the King,—but 
concluding with the words, as if 
touched by that rcg.nd for Henry, 
which made his treachery so inex¬ 
plicable, “ Cj!o, save your master !” 
No time was noiv to be iod. D’Au¬ 
bigne buriied to the King of Na¬ 
varre’s stables, where bis horses bad 
been kept, i \ truth, training in a 
covered course, for the first emer¬ 
gency. lie ordered the eqi.cnies 
instantly to ride out of Paris, and 
make the best of their way to Sen- 
Jis. While they were getting rea¬ 
dy, they saw the Prcvot des Mar- 
chands pass by, sent by the King to 
order that no one should be suffered 
to leave the city that night. But 
the equerries mounted with all 
liastP, reached the gate before the 
prerdt, and were, soon beyond the 
walls. The King of Nava ire, who 
had gone out to hunt at the first 
dawn, was returning when they 
reached Sen 1 is, and asked in asto¬ 
nishment the cause. D’Aubigm* 
soon acquainted him with his pro¬ 
ceedings. “ The King,” said he, 
“ kuoivs every thing. Death anil 
shame are in the road to Paris. 
Kveiy other place oilers you life 
end glory. Sedan or Aleneon will 
give you the best refuge. It is time 
to withdraw from the hands of your 
jailers, and throw yourselves into 
those of your true friends." Henry 
answered with the lively laconism, 

■ ‘ Fewer reasons would be enough.” 
But on this trying occasion he 
showed a humanity which did him 
even more honour than his gallant 
promptitude. His attendants, in 
tb» brut* impulse of passion and 


fear, proposed to kill Ilia two gen¬ 
tlemen appointed to keep him in 
view. He fiimly refused to stiller 
this atrocity, and prepared to get 
rid of them in a gentler manner. 
Calling St Martin to his side., ho 
told him, that a gentleman just ar¬ 
rived from Paris had brought him 
intelligence that reports were spread 
of bis intention to join the Duke of 
Alen<;on, and that, in consequence, 
ho desired M. St Martin to go to the 
King, and enquire whether it was 
tho royal pleasure that ho should 
return to Paris, to disprove tho 
charge, or continue where he was, 
and hunt as usual. St Martin gal¬ 
loped off to fulfil his mission. But 
his brother commissioner was still 
to be disposed of. This was effect¬ 
ed with the dexterity of a valet in n 
Spanish interlude. Henry, instead 
ot returning to his usual quartets, 
seemed suddenly stmek with the 
idea ol'passing tho night at Heidis. 
To got lid of the nin>u of the even¬ 
ing in a lit.le French town, and 
amuse his household, lie oidereda 
play by n set of strollers, to whom 
one of his equerries had been alrea¬ 
dy sent, and witli M. Db Spolange 
and his suhe went to enjoy the 
comedy. In the midst of this gay 
performance, Henry turned to Do 
Kpolange, observed that lie bad 
made a mistake in not sending St 
Marlin to Beauvais Nangin, where 
the King was, instead of Paiis, and 
expressed bis anxiety that lie should 
ride off, and mukc the explanation, 
without a moment's delay. Do 
h’polange, suspecting nothing from 
a man amusing himself with the 
drolleries of a little provincial stage, 
ordered his horse, and rode to meet 
his Majesty. Henry, thus treed, had 
now to act for himself. Selecting a 
lew of his hunting party to follow 
him, ho left the comedy behind, 
mounted his horse, and rode ail 
night through the forest, Buffering 
severely from the cold and the 
rudeness of the road. But the par¬ 
ty pushed on unpursued, yet meet¬ 
ing some of those chances which be¬ 
long to adventurers in that curious¬ 
ly diversified period. The courage 
of an old woman had nearly proved 
fatal to Henry. As he forced his 
horse with some difficulty through 
her hedge, the heroine armed her¬ 
self with a hatchet, and conceiving 
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him and his troop to be thieves, 
aimed a desperate blow at his back. 
D’Auhigne fortunately saw it in time 
to ward oil' the weapon, or the fates 
of Franco might have been changed. 
Their next adventure was of a more 
dramatic description. As they were 
approaching a village at dawn, of 
which they knew nothing, and in 
which they might consequently 
dread discovery and seizure, they 
saw a gentleman riding fast towards 
them, who stated his purpose to be 
an enticaty that they should not 
fix their quarters in the village, 
which was his property, and which 
he naturally dreaded to see the 
scene either of plunder or a skir¬ 
mish with some of the roving 
troops of the time. They willingly 
granted his request of not stopping 
in the ullage, as haste was indis¬ 
pensable ; but to prevent his giving 
information in ense of their pursuit, 
stipulated that he should go along 
with them as far as Chatcauneul. 
The stranger had all the native spi¬ 
rit of rmmnunieat’on, and caught 
with the gaiety of Henry’s wit, 
and mistaking him for an inferior 
pc son to lloquelaiie, who was 
more handsomely diussed, rode by 
his side, telling him stoiies of 
all kinds. Among the icst, he 
Ihuught tit to eulighteu the party 
with tales of Paiisi.in scandal, all 
which were received with great 
laughter. Encouraged l»y this re¬ 
ception, the unconscious French¬ 
man touched upon the current sto¬ 
nes of lire Court, until ho came to 
the Queen of Navarre. The con¬ 
duct of that Princess had been alto¬ 
gether undisguised, and Franco was 
full of the most unblushing narra¬ 
tives of her Parisian life. As the 
name was mentioned, all the party 
looked grave; but the Frenchman 
was irrestrainabie. Delighted v 'tlr 
his own talent, he went on through 
the whole round of his recollections 
of tins showy queen, and with sucli 
extravagance, that the general gravity 
gave way, Henry himself being the 
first to laugh at the ridiculous nature 
of the scene. And Uiub, with roars of 
laughter, and each one adding to the 
supieme happiness of the story¬ 
teller, they arrived at the gates of 
Chateauueuf. “ Open the gates, in 
the name of the King of Navarre 1 ” 
was the cry of the horsemen that 


rode forward to the walls. The un¬ 
fortunate wit looked round, and to 
his dismay found whom he had 
been enlightening in the mysteries 
of his household. Expecting no¬ 
thing short of instant vengeance 
from Henry, he (led for shelter to 
D’Aubigne, who pledged himself 
for his safety, but upon the condi¬ 
tion that he should return to his 
village by the route prescribed to 
him; and tu prevent his giving in¬ 
formation, sent him bjr a circuit 
which prolonged his journey tu 
thrpe days. 

On the King of Navarre’s reaching 
Alenc;on, he reaped the fiist fruit of 
his enterprise in tho anival of 2j0 
Huguenot cavaliers, all ready to take 
service. But there was one arrival 
which excited universal surpiise ; 
this was no other than Fervaques! 
Treachery was the breath and life of 
the court; within two hours after 
he had made his discovery to the 
monarch, he heard the celebra¬ 
ted Ciillon calling to him from the 
street. He rose, went to the win¬ 
dow, and there received sufficient 
evidence of what a traitor gains by 
dealing with traitois. “ You had 
scarcely left the loom,’’ said Ciillon, 
'■ befoic the King said to those im¬ 
mediately louud him, among whom 
1 was, 4 See that tiaitor going out. 
It was he who first put the desire of 
escaping into my brother-in-law’s 
head, and a thousand other *.\il 
thoughts besides. And now he comes 
to tell me of it, only that he may 
betray us both alike. I shall have 
the fellow hanged, for he is not wor¬ 
thy of being beheaded.’ Now,” 
added Ciillon, “ you must look to 
yourself. For my part, I must not 
let myself be seen here; but I hope 
you will not ruin me for this proof 
of my wishing you safe and well.” 
Fervaques took this midnight ad¬ 
vice, got on his horse without delay, 
and, with the most signal effrontery, 
came post haste to oiler liis services 
to Henry. Ho had still to defend 
himself against tho strong charges 
of D’Aubign£; but this be managed 
with tolerable skill, saying that Ma¬ 
dame Caruavalet had fiist revealed 
the whole deiign to the Kingand 
that, to add to her own credibility, 
she had insisted on his confirming 
her story. Ife pleaded the Indy’s 
influence as an argument which DO 
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Frenchman could think of restating. 
“And besides,” ho observed, “all the 
mischief was already done, and he 
could ouly repeat what was already 
in the royal possession." Henry 
acknowledged the force of an argu¬ 
ment which his life too scandalously 
exemplified, and received the rene¬ 
gade into his service. 

In 157G, the King of Navarre ab¬ 
jured Popery, which he had adopted 
evidently for purposes of dissimula¬ 
tion, immediately after the King’s 
denunciation to the Prince of Condo 
of mass, death, or the Bastile! So 
lightly had the leading Huguenots 
begun to wear their religion But 
a ci ; sta was at hand, which was to 
inflict the lash still more heavily on 
Fiance, and to lay bare the scciets 
of many a hypociideal heart. The 
pacification, by which the Queen- 
mother, now virtual sovereign, had 
attempted in 1577 to lull the ferns 
of the Huguenots, had, like all the 
pacification ' of this most aitful of 
women, who prided herself on her 
skill in negotiation, failed of its ob¬ 
ject on both sides, ft had ot en¬ 
feebled the strength of the Hu¬ 
guenots, by alluiing them into re¬ 
liance on the government; ami it 
had not cotiliimcd the allegiance of 
the Homan Catholics to tiie crown. 
On the contrary, the Piotestauts 
felt new grounds of complaint in the 
evasive performance of the treaty; 
and the Homan Catholics, indignant 
at the royal endurance of Protes¬ 
tants within the realm, resolved on 
taking their extirpation into their 
own hands, aud proclaiming an un- 
mitlgable war. Thus originated the 
memorable League; in the first in¬ 
stance simply an association of pri¬ 
vate persons, making au engagement 
among themselves to defend the 
state and the llmritah religion against 
all assailaut*’. But this result of 
bigotry was speedily turned to poli¬ 
tical objects. The Duke of (Jutac, 
bold, ambitious, bigoted, nnd poree- 
cuting, was the emblem, and the 
universal iavouritc oi the paity. 
Projects were formed to place him 
on the throne, to which it was 
asserted, that as the descendant of 
Charlemagne, he had a right supe¬ 
rior to that of the descendants of 
HUfe’O Caput, whose title was at best 
founded on successful usurpation. 
The League spread rapidly; villages, 


towns, cities, joined in this covenant 
of extermination. All the leading 
names ot the Itominists weie soon 
found in its rvgisteis, until at list 
the King, in the lull comnou.-mus 
that he was signing a conspiiaey 
against his own throne, as much as 
a decree of homicide against his own 
subjects, took the pen into a tremb¬ 
ling hand, and wrote his degrada¬ 
tion. 

But the Protestants were now fully 
awake. 1 fenry called on D'Aubigne 
for a new exertion ot his qualities, 
aud sent him on a mission to the 
Huguenots in the whole west and 
ninth of France. The undeitaking 
was hazardous in the midst of so 
universal a preparation for war. But 
it was oflVrtod; and the chiefs began 
to assemble their iolioweis. His 
next obji ct was to have an interview 
with the. Duke of Anjou and Marshal 
de Cossis. Here lie i.in hourly dan¬ 
ger of being airested and slain. But 
tie pcr.-evei* d; and by the li dp of a 
dtagtita ■, coni lived to t:i< ot the Mar¬ 
shal. IJni old i-.nh'Ii r sfiongly dis¬ 
suaded him from i.tt. mpti.ig the 
Duke; saying,that ho w.:s so uiipur- 
po'-ed and treble, that “ if the King 
sent him an order tor his own be¬ 
heading, he would not dare to r-'d'me 
his signature.” lie had desciihod 
the Duke well, but the In,no emis¬ 
sary was detci mined to leave nothing 
untried, and went to a masked bail 
given at the couit. llis escape lieu* 
was mu row. While lie was waiting 
for an opportunity of addressing the 
Duke, one ot the Qtiten’s maids of 
honour, who Knew him under hta 
mask, came up and pointed to two 
oiliceis, who were ordered to seize 
his person, hta intention of coming 
to tnc masquerade having by some 
accident been discovered. She de¬ 
sired him to leave the palace as fast 
as possible. But a precipitate flight 
now would only have the ellVct of 
betraying him. He preserved his 
presence of mind, and talked gaily 
with the lady,until in moving through 
the apartment, they got behind the 
King and Queen. lie. saw that now 
was the only chance of escape. He 
left his fair companion, and gliding 
through the Queen’s closet, made 
hta way to tho court,-yaid, who o the 
attendants of tho tnasqueis were, 
lie there exchanged clothes with Ids 
footman, and after loitering for a 
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while among the attendants as one 
of themselves, found his way into 
the royal stables, where, while en¬ 
gaged 1 'iobably in contriving to ob¬ 
tain a horse ot his majesty’s for his 
night's expedition, he met a menial 
u ho had been left in charge of a boat 
on the liver. Entering into conver¬ 
sation, ho induced the unsuspecting 
clown to ferry him across, and was 
thus placed in unhoped-for safety. 

But neither the hazards of this 
most perilous journey, nor his own 
mental resources, were yet exhaust¬ 
ed. As he had nearly reached Hen¬ 
ry’s quarters, ho accidentally crossed 
the route of a large body ot Roman¬ 
ist soidieiy going to surprise a gar- 
1 isou commanded by M. St Gelais, a 
biave and intimate friend of his own. 
lie resolved to postpone every thing 
to saving St Gelais. But how to 
give him warning wa« the difficulty. 
He took the bold chance of throwing 
himself in their way, and suffering 
himself to he taken piisnner. Asa 
Huguenot, he might have been shot 
or l.anoi d at the moment, but his 
good fortune prevailed, and he was 
ord« ed to march with the tioopx. 
With this order he gladly rnmplit d ; 
marched all day, and at night made 
his escape tlnough the inugiinid to 
the gairisen. All were instantly oil 
the alert, and when the, assailant' 
nriived, St Gelais gave them a des¬ 
perate reception, and defeated them, 
D’Aiibigi'c lighting among the fore¬ 
most, and contributing nobly to the 
defence of his fellow Protestants. 

The war lapidly began to assume 
a mote derided form. In March 
1677, the League was authoritatively 
published, whereby all who signed 
it were pledged “ to suffer no reli¬ 
gion hut the Romish to exist within 
the bui ders of France.” The armies 
on b'Jth sides now mustered, but 
their equality of force prevent d 
general movements. The enterprises 
of the partisan troops on both sides 
were more active than ever. The 
town of Marmoude, well gnirisoucd 
and strong, seemed to D’Aubigne 
and La Noue worth a conquest. But 
here their known gallantly felt the 
common caprice of military foitune. 
The garrison was found to be three 
times the number of the besiegers, 
and the attempt failed after some 
daring efforts. D’Aubigne signalized 
himself in this unlucley affair not 


more by his bravery than by its 
romantic spiilt. On his advance, at 
the head of his men, to storm the 
rampart, pi reviving that lie was the 
only one who wore brassets, a piece 
of armour to protect the arms, he 
took them off, and flung them away, 
that he might have no advantage over 
his comrades. And afterwards, in 
fhe heat of the mrlec, while he was 
actually engagid sword in hand 
with one of the enemy, seeing that a 
bracelet of his mistress’s hair, which 
he wore on his left arm, had taken 
lire from the discharge of a musket* 
shot which had touched him, he 
threw his swoid into his left hand, 
lliat he might save the bracelet with 
his right, and thus left his life at the 
meiry of his enemy; he, however, 
escaped, and added this laurel to his 
chivalry. 

His talents were now to be tiied 
in another direction. A striking 
peculiarity of this great civil war 
was the constant iriisuire of negotia¬ 
tion with arms. While acts of des¬ 
perate violence were coustniitly com¬ 
mitted, an utidcihr.ud and not less 
difficult snuggle of minds was car¬ 
ried on in the attempts to detach 
eminent persons fiom cither side. 
The. Martha! D’Ainville, who carried 
with him the influence of the house 
ot Montinorcnc', was now the object 
of the royal parly, lie had long 
adhered to Henry, but his being a 
Roman Catholic gave sprung hopes 
of his deseition. The King of 
Navarre selected D'Aubigue for the 
delicate task of sounding him. The 
negotiator was still but twenty-seven 
years old; but lie was aheady an old 
counsellor, and Henry made his 
choice in full knowledge of his abi¬ 
lities. The whole, negotiation was 
one of the most dangeious and dex¬ 
terous even of French intrigue, end 
might serve, as a model of address 
and promptitude. D’Aubigue set 
out, hearing, as his ostensible com¬ 
mission, some orders relative to a 
meeting of the Protestant deputies 
with the marshal; hut with the more 
important ordeis to obtain from him 
a pledge under his hand of his fide, 
lity to the. Huguenots, to induce him 
to put his army in inarch for Au¬ 
vergne, and to send the King of 
Navarre some contribution to hla 
narrow finances for the war. On 
D’AublgnfPa arrival at Thoulouse, 
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liia first object was to avoid being 
taken before Cornusson,tlie Royalist 
governor. This lie effected by adopt¬ 
ing the jargon of an Italian courier 
belonging to tho Queen-Mother’s 
establishment. Thus passing undis¬ 
covered into tbo city, lie happened 
to alight at an inn, where he found 
an old gentleman of the marshal’s 
suite, who enquired the news fiom 
ihn court, and with the garrullity of 
old age talked a great deal in return. 
Tho admit envoy immediately form¬ 
ed his plan to extract all the old 
counsellor’s knowledge, and after 
amusing him with stmies of the 
court, made a confident of him; 
saj iny, in a tone of peculiar serious¬ 
ness, “ that, from what lie had juat 
heard, lie was afiaid his journey was 
made in vain.” The old man a-ked 
the reason. “To t-ay the tiutli,” 
was the r. ply, “ 1 have, been com¬ 
missioned by the Queen-Mother to 
treat with the marshal on some rather 
impoitant matters ; hut fiom what I 
hear, he is on the point of a new 
arrangement with the heretics. fu 
these circumstances, of course, no¬ 
thing in left tor me but to return 
without another word." Tho old 
gentleman, now doubly gi a lifted 
wtb a diplomatic secret, and anxious 
that a royal involution suoi'ld meet 
no impedimeu. which be could take 
out of it-i way, bcggi d of D’Aubignc 
to avoid this precipitate movement, 
and a^suied him that be was totally 
mistaken in his notions of the mar¬ 
shal’s inclination for the Protestant 
side. Put his hearer was not to be 
easily convinced, aud they continued 
to argue, until lie had roused the 
giddy counsellor, iu the ardour of 
controvcisy, to disclose all he knew, 
and give a succession of irresistible 
proofs of the, marshal's actual adhe¬ 
rence to the loyal paity. On their 
separating for the night, D’Aubigne 
immediately sent a letter in cipher 
t.i Henry, acquainting him with llto 
intended detection, and that 1)’- 
Amvillo waited only to be enabled 
to signalize his treachery by giving 
up some of tho Protestant fortresses, 
and thus render himself more im¬ 
portant to his new allies. He then 
left the city, to find out the Marshal 
himself, and obtain final proof of his 
pc.fidy. 

Next morning the counsellor has¬ 
tened to tho governor’s levee to 


boast of what he had done in retard¬ 
ing the Queen's envoy tho night 
before. But the governor had seen 
nothing of the envoy, and shrewdly 
Buspecling that his old friend, who 
was now in high peiplexity at liis 
non-appearance, had been egregious- 
ly duped, put himself at the head of 
a tin up ot horse, galloped after 1)’- 
Aubigue, aud came upon him unex¬ 
pectedly in one of the little towns 
on the road. The Duke de Joyeu-e, 
governor of the province, was then 
atPoreasHone, and there the pi iMiner 
was can it d. On the way lie gave 
the only specimen of his impru¬ 
dence, but an imprudence which his 
dating spirit would have been at all 
times ready to commit. The tioops 
beginning to insult the name of 
Henry and the ProtcstautH, he called 
out Unit all and any of them who 
used such language were villains and 
liars, which so inilamed those rough 
fellows that lie narrowly escaped 
with his life. When he was at last 
brought into the presence, of the 
Duke de Joyeuse lie found that it 
was Coruussou’s intention to try 
him. The result would probably 
have been his death. But D'Aubigr.e, 
instantly darting forward out of the 
grasp of iiis guuula, held out a letter 
to the duke, who advanced to icceivc, 
it. De Joyeuse, well acquainted with 
his name, now desired that the en¬ 
quiry should take place before him¬ 
self, aud an opportunity of defence 
being thus given, he dexterously and 
wittily answered the charges. As to 
liis having passed through Thoulouse, 
without being discovered by Cor- 
nussou, he keenly said that the fault 
was tho governor’s, not his. That he 
was a Huguenot, and that it was no 
affair of his to teach Roman Catholic 
soldiers and officers their duty. This 
forbade all reply. On tho talkative 
old gentleman's stories, lie readily 
admitted that he hud listened to a 
great deal which the counsellor very 
idly spoke, and hud also learned that 
the Marshal D’Amvillc had not yet 
made up his mind as to liis future 
proceedings. But if the old gentle¬ 
man chose to talk of such matters, 
still it was no crime in any one else 
to let him have his gratification. 
This, too, was without answer. As 
to the insults offered to the troops, 
ho loftily appealed to the national 
sense of honour, whether a friend 
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and eoldier of Henry of Navarre 
should Buffer opprobrious language 
to be used to a prince and soldiers 
who had fought so gallantly, and 
finished by saying, that, the moment 
he had delivered his despatches to 
the Marshal D’Amville, he was pro* 
pared to return, put hiniBelf into tho 
bands of the King’s lieutenant, and 
maintain his words with his sword. 
The defence was triumphant. Joy* 
euse treated him with the honour of 
a captain, and even gave him an 
escort to D’Amville. 

When he arrived at the Marshal’s 
quarters at lVzeuas, difficulties 
thickuned upon him. lie found the 
Marshal Bellegarde already there, 
negotiating for the Court; the Hu¬ 
guenot deputies, sincere but unin¬ 
formed men, ready to confuse every 
thing, and the Sieur Segur, Henry’s 
ostensible agent, ready to believe, 
every thing. His first act in this 
emergency was to examine the 
ground for himself. But this must 
require time, and his expedient to 
obtain it was as happy as auy in tho 
whole course ot his diplomacy. 
Where every man round him was a 
spy, any attempt at soliciting formal 
permission to remain in the town 
would have nullified all his objects, 
lie proceeded otherwise. Drawing 
up for himself a new letter of in-. 
sir unions, of the most trilling nature, 
he desired Segur to mention his 
name to the Marshal as a person of 
utter insignificance at Henry’s Court. 
The prescutation of his letter was 
sti'l more effectual, and D’Amville, 
convinced of the truth of Segur’s 
description, thought him entirely 
beneath his consideration. Thus 
he was suffered to remain in close 
watch ot all his conduct, without 
being an object of any man’s atten¬ 
tion, and he took care to aid the 
idea, by joining eagerly in all tho 
sports common to the young nobU i 
surrounding the Marshal. But lih 
nights were otherwise employed, 
lie held conferences with the Hu¬ 
guenot deputies, and sent off con¬ 
stant despatches, to warn the Hu¬ 
guenot garrisons, which he, day by 
day, ascertained to be tho intend¬ 
ed objects of attack. Yet those 
were not all his difficulties. He at 
length found the deputies as in¬ 
tractable as they were ill informed, 
and waB in perpetual danger of see- 
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ing his best efforts traversed by their 
childish fears, or equally childish 
presumption. He fuilher learned, 
that his information was doubted at 
the Huguenot headquarters, and that 
Segur’s despatches to Henty were 
constantly full of confidence in the 
Marshal- Still lie was uot exhausted. 
He had only to try another resour ee. 
The employment of the sex in di¬ 
plomacy has always been common 
in Fiance, but his instrument ort the 
present occasion, though one of tho 
sex, must he acknowledged to have 
been of an unusual order. He had 
been casually introduced to a woman 
of fortune, of great talents, and highly 
respected by both sides, but strongly 
attached to the Huguenot cause. 
Tliis was the celebrated Madame 
D l T *ez, no part of whose celebrity 
could arise Horn her youth or beau¬ 
ty, for she was a bundled years old. 
But she had singulaily retained her 
mental powers, and her natural ar¬ 
dour ot heart. Tills extraordinary 
person undertook to discover the 
actual state of the royal negotia¬ 
tion, which she accomplished by 
engaging Marshal Bellegarde in an 
argument on the hazards of relying 
on tho King’s engagements; until 
shu provoked him to the singular 
impiudence of actually showing her 
the royal instructions for his treaty 
with D'Amville. The old lady fix¬ 
ed them in her memory, while she 
read them; and, immediately on 
Bellegarde taking his leave, repeat¬ 
ed them, the greater patt word for 
word, to D’Aubigne, who carefully 
wrote them down, and reserved the 
document for his further operations. 
The occasion speedily arrived. As¬ 
certaining that Bellegarde was con¬ 
fined to Iris chamber by indisposi¬ 
tion, lie paid him a visit; and alter 
some cursory remarks, tinning to 
him, gravely requested of him to 
give his honour that he would not 
disclose the author of the important 
intelligence which he was about to 
communicate. The Marshal gave 
his word. “ Now, then,” said D’Au- 
bigne, “ l have to tell you that your 
seeret instructions are already di¬ 
vulged, and also that they arc iu 
my possession.” lie then pressed 
the astonished Marshal with the dis¬ 
grace which he would In ing on him¬ 
self by involving D’Amville, hi* pro¬ 
tector aud early patron, iu detection. 
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“ Besides,” added he, “ the King 
never keeps an engagement; and, in 
consequence, you will have the dis¬ 
honour of not merely degrading 
your friend by an act for which ail 
France will cry out against you, but 
of making both him and yourself 
dupes to a faithless Court.’’ The 
Marshal argued generally for a while 
against the idea of faithlessness on 
the King’s side; but on his being 
asked, in the language of the in¬ 
structions, whether the King would 
ever displace UeJoyeuse,the Dukcof 
Anjon, and others named in them, 
to make room for JV Aim ilia’s 
friends, the Marshal, urged to tho 
utmost, pledged himself to tho per¬ 
formance of each and all the condi¬ 
tions. D'Aubigne had now gained 
one point. But he still had two to 
carry; one was the direct com¬ 
munication of those promises to 
Henry, which alone would imuish 
irrefiagable evidence; and the 
other was to retard the negotia¬ 
tion with D'Amville. The first 
ho partially obtained by throwing 
out a hint, that Henry’s poveity, and 
the general anxiety of his situation, 
might render him not unlikely to 
join in the treaty with tho Marshal 
D’Amville, if the terms were fairly 
laid before him; and the next ho 
fully obtained, through their unwil¬ 
lingness to obstruct so important a 
chance as that of bringing over tho 
leader of the Huguenots, by any 
immediate hostilities. Tims tho 
royalist arms were paralysed, and 
an enterprise on foot countermand¬ 
ed. From Bellegaule lie went to 
D'Amville himself; and on telling 
him that he was acquainted with 
the, whole progress of the negotia¬ 
tion, the Alaishal, finding deceit 
hopeless, promptly proposed that 
llenry should be applied to join 
him. While he thus harangued him¬ 
self into the snare, D’Aubigne broke 
off the conference, and proposed in 
turn that they should settle every 
thing at ail interview next day. 
During tho night he sent Segur to 
acquaint the Huguenot deputies 
with his evidence, which they im¬ 
mediately sent oil' to their towns 
and leaders. It can be scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to add, that the Marshal 
saw no more of the envoy, he hav¬ 
ing set off immediately with his in¬ 
telligence to Henry, and leaving 
the marshals to reflect on their 


having been completely outwitted 
by scarcely more thau a boy. 

This was an essential service; but 
in Franco all has been intrigue In 
every age, and D’Aubignc’s suc¬ 
cesses only rendered him more ob¬ 
noxious to jealousy, and still more 
strongly to the hatred of tho very 
powerful party of Roman Catholics, 
who, under the name of Malcon¬ 
tents, had ranged themselves on the 
Huguenot side. Henry, unwisely 
afraid of losing the assistance of .his 
important branch of his force, was 
compelled to dissemble, and thus 
exhibit coldness to some of his chief 
Protestant champions. D'Auhignu's 
open nature disdained to compre¬ 
hend this subtlety, which was at nil 
times too prominent in Ileniy’s cha¬ 
racter, partly from his fondness lor 
intrigue, and paitly fiorri his leal 
negligence of religion; and this 
brave man at length withdrew alto¬ 
gether from a com t where his merits 
were undervahu d. But ho was de¬ 
termined not to be idle, and went 
with some of his friends, offended 
like himself, to join the gunison of 
tlm fortress of Custel-jaloux, under 
Vaehonniere, to whom he acted us 
second governor. 

His activity was not formed to 
remain within walls, and he had 
scarcely entered the fortress, when 
he distinguished his presence by one 
of those acts of desperate, though 
frequently useless enteiprise, which 
made the wars of the League so 
vivid, yet so wasteful of gallant 
blood. An expedition of eighty men 
waB conceited for rccouiioitering 
the neighboui ing fortress of Mer- 
inande, and fighting whatever they 
might meet in tlioir way. But un¬ 
luckily the intention had either 
transpired, or been anticipated; for 
the Baron do Mauzevin, comman¬ 
dant of the town, had already ga¬ 
thered reinforcements from the 
neighbouring garrisons, to such an 
amount, that he was enabled to 
place 730 musketeers in ambush 
on the road. D'Aubigne advanced 
with a party in front of fifteen horse, 
and as many foot, commanded by 
Captain Dominge. But on his 
reaching the banks of the Garonne, 
he was awakened to the hazards of 
his position, by seeing a large body 
of troops on the opposite bank, pre¬ 
paring to embark, and fall on his 
little expedition. But he was a tried 
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soldier, and bidding Pominge make 
bis men lie down bo as to be unseen, 
he waited until a considerable num¬ 
ber had crossed the river, then rush¬ 
ed on them while still in the confu¬ 
sion of landing, and killed no less 
than sixty, with the loss of only one 
on his Bide. Still it was evident 
that to proceed was dangerous, and 
Vachonnioro proposed au immediate 
retreat. Vet D’Aubigiic, feeling a 
strong curiosity to know the cause 
of so large an assemblage, and see¬ 
ing some detachments of them cross¬ 
ing higher up the liver, wished to 
reeont.ouie them once inoie, and 
lor that purpose moved his troop to 
attack them again in the baste of 
their lauding. This was au unfor¬ 
tunate movement. The soldiers, 
animated with their success, and 
eager to crush their enemy at once, 
hut tied on until the match became a 
11111 , and in this disoider they found 
themselves in limit of their oppo¬ 
nents, who received them steadily. 
They were greatly outnumbered, 
and began rapidly to bill into cou- 
ftiMon. At this moment they were, 
chaigeil by a strong body of horse 
which bad formed unperceived be¬ 
hind the town, with the governor at 
theii head. All order was now lost, 
and the fight was continued only 
through the inveterate fuiy of the 
soldiers. Vaclionnierc was mor¬ 
tally wounded in the melee, and 


flung under the feet of D’Aubignd’s 
charger. D’Aubigud sprang on the. 
ground, and endeavoured to place 
his brave comrade across his saddle; 
hut, streaming with blood and faint, 
ho was knocked down, and fell with 
three dying men over him. All were, 
now thiuking ouly of flight, when 
Pominge, looking hack, saw ]VAu- 
bigno, by an extraordinary exertion 
of streuglh, throw oil' the bodies, 
and, rising to his feet, desperately 
defend himself against a circle of 
the enemy. Moved at the sight, he 
induced three of his ollicers to turn 
with him, who, rushing on the cir¬ 
cle, broke thiougli it, and rescued 
D’Aul'ignc, after he had wounded 
three of Ills assailants so severely, 
that one died of his wounds. Tie 
now succeeded in setting P’Au- 
bigne 011 horseback, and in bearing 
him, though frequently obliged to 
figbt their pursuers, who continued 
to press them, until they reached a 
small renr-guaid which had pre¬ 
served its older, and made face for 
the time. The soldiers again raged 
to renew the. attack, and revenge 
their defeat; but they must have 
been undone hut for the fortunate 
letreat of the enemy, who fell back 
tow aids their town, Mauzevin ha¬ 
ving been wounded in this sirigu- 
laily sharp encounter. P’Auhignc’s 
troop had left nearly half their num¬ 
ber on the field. 
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Chapter I. 


Tiivt philosopher wan an ass, 
who, trembling at the peril inheiit- 
ed wit 1 ! Ids eyes, resolved to avoid 
all mischief by pulling them out. 
We know, that in this narro r , 
gloomy passage, called the world, 
eyes are, so to speak, edged tools— 
bui ting the wearer. We know that, 
deceived by them, we often shake 
and wonder at a stalking giant, when, 
in truth, the Polyphemus is only a 
swaggering mountebank on wood¬ 
en stilts,—and doff our caps to a 
glistering glory, which, stript of its 
outside, is more loathsome than an 
ape. On the other hand, how many, 
with a wise tyranny, use their eyes 
as the meanest vassals, never suffer¬ 

ing them to play truant in the sum¬ 


mer clouds—to hang on summer 
flowers—to lose their time with 
unprofitable exhalations, or to try 
to spell the mystery of the stars! 
No; prudently disciplined, the ocu¬ 
lar servants help their masters to 
dress and to undress—to save them 
from posts and pillars when abroad 
—to cat their meat—and to take es¬ 
pecial care that no shilling be a 
counterfeit. Alas! though the best 
philosophers lack such wisdom, 
Burnaby Palms was endowed with 
it to fulness. Locke has said, that 
two men looking at a rainbow, do 
not, indeed, see the same rainbow- 
(Two men, looking at one guinea, 
are, we conceive, quite in another 
position.) Now, Barnaby never 
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thought of trusting his eyes but with 
tlie lowest duties, iuatiuciirely keep* 
ing them from ail delicate embar¬ 
rassments. In the petty, menial 
wants of life, Burnaby might em¬ 
ploy his eyes; in the momeutoua 
concerns of this world, he winked, 
and securely—felt his way. 

At the green age of eighteen, Bar- 
naby possessed the ripe fruit of two 
score. But the truth is, Burnaby 
had never been a child, lu the 
nurse's arms, he was a very mani¬ 
kin, showing an extraordinary pre¬ 
cocity in his choice of the ripest 
apple and the biggest cake. Left 
as a legacy to an only uncle, the 
boy flout ished after his “ own sweet 
will,” unchecked and unassisted 
save by the scantily*paid attentions 
of a well-meaning pedagogue, vege¬ 
tating in a hamlet some six miles 
from the Kentish coast. Poor Jo¬ 
shua! he might have learned of his 
scholar—might have sucked wot id¬ 
ly wisdom even from the suckling. 
We repeat it: at eighteen Burnaby 
was a match for grey hairs. 

Barnaby had u deep respect for 
his uncle; in fact, so deep, it all 
but sank to fear. Thus our hero 
spared no pains to feel his wt»/ to 
the heart or his relation, who, be it 
understood, enjoyed the reputation of 
a wealthy man,—albeit, old inhabit¬ 
ants of the town would sometimes 
marvel how his wealth had been ac¬ 
quired. Palms, senior, dwelt in a 
huge dilapidated mansion within 
gunshot ol the sea; his household 
consisting of an old man and his 
daughter, a pretty, gay-hearted lass 
of eighteen. Old Palms was seated 
in his oak paiiour, steadily employ¬ 
ed upon a breakfast, of which beef 
and Kentish ale, witli an incidental 
drop of white braudy, formed the 
principal part. Before him sat B*ir- 
tiahy in tiim travelling attire. lie 
looked and spoke the cieature of 
humility. Could he have, made the 
transfer, lie would have given his 
soul to his uncle as readily as he 
advanced the mustard. The truth 
is, Barnaby was about to enter the 
world: he had drawn on his boots 
for the great pilgiimage of life. In 
a few hours and lie must feel his 
way through the crowd of London, 
being destined to the warehouse of 
Messrs Kokes and Styles, mercers, 
City. Ileuce the reader may ima¬ 
gine that Burnaby was subdued by 


the approaching event—that he felt 
some odd twitchings at the heait, as 
he stared at the old wainscot, with 
its every worm-hole familiar to him 
—that a something ro»o to his 
throat, as he looked out upun the 
sea, tumbling and roaring in con- 
ceit with a January gale—at that 
sea which had sung his early lulla¬ 
bies—that his heart, like the occan- 
shull, still responded to too sound. 
It is reasonable to believe—though 
we cannot substantiate the fact— 
that some such emotions rose in the 
bosom of the pilgrim. Of this, 
however, we are cci tain : Bin uaby 
looked with the eyes of a devotee 
towards a small leathern hag, lyiog 
on the table at the right hand of his 
unde; and Barnaby continued to 
gaze at the sti ing securing the neck, 
uutil, distracted by the appeal unco 
of Patience Mills, who—the mote 
bilious put lion ot the breakfast con¬ 
sumed—onteicd with a dusst n eggs. 

Now, Patience had u face as 
round, and checks as led, as any 
pippin,—eyes blue as heaven,—and 
a mouth, us a ccit-iiu young man on 
the coast avow, d, sweet as a honey¬ 
comb. Nevertheless, had Patience 
been some smoke-dried hog, Baimi- 
hy had not »initial hot with looks 
less chat Stable. Path m e ivpln d to 
the glance by a giggle, solacing her¬ 
self, when out of healing, by inut- 
teiing “ glad lie’s going.” U.irnahy 
looked at his uncle’s fingcis, and 
then at the bug. Heedless of the 
hiul, old Palms took an egg. 

“ Come, eat, Barney; cat. M 
have a cold tide to Loudon: the 
north wind’s edged like a scy the. 
What 1 not take eggs V” 

“ Doat on ’em, uncle,” cried Bur¬ 
naby, aroused, like Shy lock, fiont 
“ a dream of money- hugs.' 1 The, 
fact is, Barnaby had that dt*y deter¬ 
mined to like every thing: on that 
occasion lu; wished to leave a vivid 
impression of his meekness and hu¬ 
mility. “ Quite a weazel at eggs, 
uncle,” continued Burnaby, and he 
began to chip the hind!. Now, it so 
happened that Burnaby had fallen 
upon an egg which, on being open¬ 
ed, emitted conclusive ovidence of 
its antiquity. Old Palms, instantly 

E erceivingthe work of lime,mated to 
barnaby to cant the abomination out 
of the window. Bat uaby, however, 
determined to give an example of 
his economy—of his indifference to 
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pi;tty annoyance—sat like a statue, 
still holding the egg between his 
thumb and linger—bis uudu apply¬ 
ing the same instruments to his own 
nose. 

“ Out with it, Barney!'* Barney 
smiled a remonstrance, and bandied 
his spoon. “ Zounds J ” cried old 
Palms, almost grinning through Ida 
disgust at what lie deemed the ig¬ 
norance or simplicity of bia nephew 
— “ Zounds! nephew—why — ha, 
lia !—you’ll never cat it?" 

Barnaby, mistaking the humour of 
liis uncle, nodded knowingly. 

“ Yon will? I tell you *tis a 
musty egg—a bad egg—pah! the 
egg stinks!’’ 

Barnaby looked as though be lie* 
licved lie had won bis uncle’s hemt 
for ever, and then compl icently 
made answer, <r I don’t care foi eggs 
01 rr j) r 

Now, we boldly declare the egg 
of Barnaby to be a grander subject 
for the moralist and the romance- 
wiiter than either the egg of Colum¬ 
bus the t noons roc’s egg of the 
Kasiern Piincess, the gulden egg 
of Ksop, or the egg of Mother 
Goose. Reader, pause a moment, 
and reflect on the prosperity of 
whole hot dea of people, whoso suc¬ 
cess in life is solely attributable 
to their participating in the t.i'-te of 
Barnaby. Tank at his lordship, 
spaikling with honours, and padded 
with hank paper ! know ye to what 
he owes aU this ? Oil, doubtless to 
h : s liigh statesmanlike qualities— 
his profound knowledge—his inde¬ 
fatigable iudustrv. Not so, not so ; 
the simple story is, he was wont to 
confidentially breakfast with the 
Minister, and on such occasions 
showed that he “ eared not for his 
eggs over fresh.” But shall we stay 
at courts and courtiers? No; from 
a palace to a workshop there is c er 
pome ductile eater—some omnivo¬ 
rous, obsequious Barney at break¬ 
fast, who has made, or looks to 
make, a figure in the woild by not 
caring for his eggs “ over fresh.” 
Many are the ways in which the tale 
may bo told. There is Tom Spangle, 
a handsome, healthy, six-foot ani¬ 
mal of two-aud thirty, lie had not 
a shilling; now, lie rides blood, and 
writes cheques. Do you know the 
spcre.t of the change? Very well; 
lie married the ancient, yellow wi¬ 
dow of an army-contractor. Ay, 


even so: lie cared not for Ins ct<* 
“ over fresh.” 

The avowed taste of Barnaby was 
not lost upon his uncle. The old 
man looked through the youth with 
a thinking eye—an eye that seemed 
to read his moral anatomy, and then 
uttered a long “ hem !” at the same 
time stretching his hand to the mo¬ 
ney-bag. Invisible fingers were 
playing on the heart-strings of Bar¬ 
naby, whilst, from the corner of his 
eye, ho watched his uncle slowly 
untie the strip of knotted leather 
which “ compressed the god with¬ 
in.” The bag was opened ; its glo¬ 
rious contents blazed on the table ; 
and as they rang upon the oak, 
Barnaby instinctively rose to his 
feet, * landing respectfully uncover¬ 
ed in “ the presence.” 

” Barney,” said old Palms, and re¬ 
verently laid his hand upon the gold, 
“ Rainey, my child, you see the 
little hoard I’ve set apar' for you.” 
The life-blood of Barnaby tingled in 
his very eyes, and his ears rang with 
music. “ You see the few savings 
nnd scrapings I have made for the 
child of my brother. For 1 feared 
that you, an innocent, unprotected, 
unassisted lad, would need the aid 
which money can alone afford. 
Barney, I trembled for thn softness 
of your heart—the simplicity of your 
nature.” Here Barney felt almost 
in prill of tears. “ Yes, Barney, 
these were mv weak anxieties, my 
foolish fenrs.” Saying which, the 
old inim began to return the guineas 
to the* hag. During the operation, 
not a word waR spoken. Barney, 
scarcely venturing to breathe, stood 
with his head bent on his breast,nnd 
one eye on the table, silent and sub¬ 
dued. The tinkling of the gold—the 
voice of Barney’s fortune, was alone 
audible; and, as note followed note, 
the young expectant became pos¬ 
sessed as though he listened to 
angelic trumpets. Tho bag being 
filled. Palms proceeded to tie its 
mouth, talking as he leisurely tied. 
“ Barney, I find my fears were the 
fears of ignorance. You need not 
Ruch a sum as this; you are already 
rich in strength—in wisdom.” 

“ I, uncle ? ” cried Barnaby, sen¬ 
sitively shrinking from the compli¬ 
ment, and at the same time—struck 
by the manner of Palms—breaking 
into a profuse sweat. ** I strong ? 
1 wise ? Oh, uncle! ” 
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“ Come. Barney, why so modest? world, cares not for Ids eggs f ocer- 


I say, strength and wisdom, as the 
world goes, are yours. Here we've 
a hundred guineas in this little bag; 
what then ? to a lad of your wit 
they’re of little worth. You'll never 
miss ’em. Now, here,” and Palms 
slid the coin along the table, “ hero 
are five guineas.” 

“ Five! uncle! ” 

“ Five. The reward of your hkill 
—of the skill you have shown this 
morning.'’ 

“ Five guineas? skill ? uncle 1 ’’ 

“ Never doubt it, Harney; take up 
the money, arid never mistrust that 
head of thine; for well 1 know, that 
the fellow who, in this woiking 


fresh,' will, in the end, fiouiish as 
well though lie begin with five gui¬ 
neas, as with fire thousand.” 

The tone and manner of old Palms 
forbnde any reply on the part of his 
nephew, who, nevertheless, received 
the eulogy with a sulkiness worthy 
of the gieat cynic. Iudced, had 
Barnaby pocketed five snow-bails, 
be could not have, looked more blank 
and frozen; could not have mounted 
the borrowed horse, ready saddled 
to convoy him to Louriou, with more 
reluctant leg, with grimmer counte¬ 
nance. Nuwonder; Bai nabythought 
he had securely felt bis way: now 
Barnaby had lost ninety-lit c guineas. 

Tun II. 


Tiiekb is a golden volume yet to 
be written on the first struggles of 
forlorn genius in London—magnifi¬ 
cent, miserable, ennobling, degrad¬ 
ing London. If all who have suf¬ 
fered would confess their sufferings 
—would show themselves in the 
stark, shivering squalor in which 
they first walked h r streets—would 
paint the wounds which first bled in 
her garrets—what a book might bo 
placed in the hands ofpiide!—what 
stern, wholesome rebukes for the 
selfish sons of fortune!— what sus¬ 
taining sweetness lur the faint of 
spirit I It is true, the letters might 
be of blood—the tales, of agony and 
horror—of noble natures looking 
serenely, with the hungry fox gnaw¬ 
ing their bowels—of disappointment 
sinking todespair—of misery, dream¬ 
ing of, and wooing death; and then 
how many petty shifts to mask a 
haggard face with smiles—how many 
belt-denials—how many artifices to 
} ide a nakedness from laughing 
scorn! Nor would tiie tome be all 
of wretchedness. No: beautiful 
emanations ot the human heart—the 
kindest ministeiings of human affec¬ 
tions would sweeten and exalt many 
a sad history. How often should we 
find the lowly comforting the high 
—the ignorant giving lessons to tho 
accomplished—the poor of earth 
aiding and sustaining the richly- 
dowered ! 

Barnaby was iu London; but not 
—our heart bounds as we dedal e it 
—not to add to the number of splen¬ 
did vagabonds, now thrust from her 
thiesholds to sleep in the market¬ 


place, and now dining off plate 
check by jowl with my lord. Bai uey 
was speedily warm, as in wool, in 
the house of Messrs Nukes and 
Styles; and with the combined wis¬ 
dom and delicacy of a spider, began 
to feel bis way to the foibles of his 
employers. Nukes was a man of 
brass—-Styles a string of willow. 
Assured of this, Barnaby imme¬ 
diately felt the prnpiiety of bowing 
to the one, and bending the other. 

‘‘Look at that lazy brute, —he 
doesn’t draw a single pound,” ro- 
maiked the observing Nukes, as one 
evening, standing at his warehouse 
door, he contemplated the progress 
of a passing waggon. 

“Nut half-a-pound, sir,” chimed 
in Bat naby; “ and yet, 1 doubt not, 
be cats bis share of corn and hay. 
But this it is to be, as one may say, 
iu partnership with those who tail 
pull.” 

“ flight, Barnaby ; ” and the coun¬ 
tenance of Nukes darkened, as he 
watched the easy-going quadruped, 

“ They who will woik, uiau work. 
Will Mr Styles be here to-day ?” 

It is our hope that the query of 
Barnaby was unconsciously coupled 
with his profound v iew's of the dis¬ 
tribution of labour—that he bad 
innocently let fall a spark on tho 
train of Nokes’s smothered feelings. 
If, on the contrary, the conflagration 
were premeditated, the moral Incen¬ 
diary must have glowed at the flat¬ 
tering proof of his success; for 
Nokrs was all but suffocated. The 
blood lushed to his face—retreated 
—rushed on—came back—present- 
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ing unto Barney as fine an exhibition 
ot “humours and spirits*’ as that 
recorded by the iearued Peireskins, 
who at the cost of some words, set 
forth the useful lesson he acquired 
through “ an auginentiug-glass or 
microscope,”—showing how a cer¬ 
tain plebeian animal "setting him¬ 
self to wrestle with a lien, was so 
incensed that his blood ran down 
from head to foot, and from foot to 
head again ! ” Wise Peireskins! 
true philosopher! who from the 
bickerings of Rinall despised ani¬ 
mals extracteth better wisdom, 
leaineth surer self-government, than 
the unthinking million cany from a 
dog-light, yea, from a bull-bait! 
(Render, when thou sliait behold a 
Nokes bursting with envy, hatred, 
and unrhamablencss, think of the 
learned lord of Pciriesk and his 
little monitor—ponder, and let thy 
soul be insti noted.) 

“ hack-a-day! I’d quite forgot; 
*th Epsom races,” continued Harney, 
in self-repioval of his unnecessary 
question, the fare of Nokes again 
suddenly resembling a chciimt’s 
bottle by candlelight. “ Epsom 
laces!” repeated the speaker, in a 
tone that left nothing iuvther to lie 
advanced upon the subject. And 
Nokes evidently judged the woids 
to lie conclusive; for feeling—like 
a patriot at a public dinner—more 
thau he could expiess, with a wis¬ 
dom rarely exhibited on such ocra- 
ti'ons, lie spoke not at alb lie 
merely jerked out his watch ; and, 
at a glance, calculated that in two 
hours at most lie should be looked 
fur to join his friends at whist. 

Mr Styles, in addition to his love 
of horse ilesh, had a passi >n for the 
rural and picturesque. He kept a 
country house, under whose hospi¬ 
table roof Barney was wont at times 
to eat a Sabbath meal, having p,e- 
viously attended his inviier to the 
paiish church. It was a sight to 
melt the thoughtless youth of Bride¬ 
well to behold Barney during ser¬ 
vice. There he was, pinned to the 
side of his employer; now seeking 
out the lessons of the day—uow, 
with open mouth and staring eye¬ 
balls (an expression of features not 
disgraceful to any tombstone), out- 
siuglng a numerous Sunday-school, 
sluilly piping in the gallery. It is 
true, the clerk would east a look of 
bitterness; but then, it was avowed 


that Barnaby never opened his 
mouth, that the poor man did nut 
feel shaken on his throne. 

“ A most comfortable sermon, 
Barney?” remarked Styles, with a 
certain air of interrogation. “ Mo-t 
comfortable ? ” 

“ I’m a wicked creature, if I 
wouldn’t have given a guinea for 
Mr Nokes to hear it. Hid \ ou ob¬ 
serve, sir, how that gentleman with 
the scarlet face and powdered head 
was moved? Pray, sir. who is 
he?” 

“ llumph I He’s new'y retired 
among us, B.uney; 1—I forget his 
name; hut they teli me he lias in his 
time been a great player.” 

“ No doubt, sir; no doubt. Every 
woid of the preacher ‘•veined to 
enter him like a bodkin 1 A great 
player! poor wretch ! Surely, sir, 
lie can’t have made all his money by 
playing ? ” 

“ Every penuy, Barney.” 

“ lie keeps a coach ! ” ciicd Bar¬ 
ney, in a modulated tone of polite 
amazement. 

“ A house," added Styles “ that 
did belong to the member of the 
county—a town mansion—and a 
shooting-box.” 

“ And all won by playing? Mercy 
upon us! The devil oilers great 
temptations! ” moralized Barney. 

“ Say what we will of him, Har¬ 
ney,” responded Styles, with exem¬ 
plary liberality towards a fallen foe; 
“say what wo will of him, I am 
afraid the devil is no fool.” 

“ Ami—and”—asked Harney, with 
a face somewhat uncorded from its 
first rigidity—“what may the gen¬ 
tleman have, most played ? ” 

“ I can’t exactly tell, but I believe 
principally low parts ; such as foot¬ 
men, clowns, ami country boys !" 

“Parts! 1 mean games? Chicken- 
hazard — short-whist — roulette - 
rouge-et-noir—or ”—and Hai noy for 
some seconds continued the in win 
tory, with aknowledge of the subject, 
quite extraordinary as unexpected. 

“ Games 1 Understand me, Har¬ 
ney; I tell you the man was an 
actor, a stage player.” 

Barney could not subdue a look 
of disappointment: in a moment, 
however, he returned to the subject. 
“ Actor or not, I am euro he must 
have played. La, sir, did you seo 
him when the doctor thundered at 
gaining ? ” Truth to say, Styles was 
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one of those profound sleepers who 
can sometimes snore at Jore’s best 
bolts—“Ha! as l said. I’d sell a 
guinea cheap, so that Mr Nokcs had 
heard it.” 

Styles looked meaningly at Bar¬ 
ney—drank off a glass of port— 
clasped his fingers—glanced a mo¬ 
ment at his left shoe—and then, ns 
a magpie turns his head, lifted his 
cheek enquiringly towards Nokcs’s 
well-wisher. ‘ Claming, sir, isn't it 
a sort of murder ?” Styles nodded : 
“ wives and babes are killed by it. 
Isn’t it a Kind of arson—such capi¬ 
tal houses are destroyed by it?” 
•Styles nodded twice. “ Isn’t it the 
worst of robberies,—for the most 
innocent, most painstakiug, most 
upright of partners may be made 
begg.ua by it V ” St} lea responded 
to tin* lust query by a long succes- 
hion of nod*. “ Then, sir, and eating 
your presence, J must say again,— 
[ must say ”—and here Barney 
emptied his glass, as seeking cou- 
t age, lor the avowal—“ I would have 
eiven li\e guineas had Mr Woken 
been with us at chuicli this day.” 

“ What do you mean, Barney ? ” 
asked Styles, with the look and tone 
with which folks usually address a 
ghost. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, sir, tliis I mean”—and 
Barney drew his chair in confiden¬ 
ts d proximity to his master—“ this 
1 no* to ; 1 must say it—l can’t help 
it—but, sir, 1 don’t like whist club-'.” 
And an emphatic Mow upon the 
table made the glasses leap at the 
aversion of the speaker. 

“Wo more do I,” leplied Styles; 
and in the reply pioved himself the 
ma«ti*r of a moat diilinilt science— 
the art of saying very much in very 
liitle. Now, whether the wine was 
more than usually subtle, or whe¬ 
ther the devotion of Barney had 
suddenly softened his employer,— 
ctitein it ithat Styles lapidly be¬ 
came an alteicd man. lie who was 
usually silent and timid, .became 
loud and self-as'-eiting; inveighing, 
in good i ound terms, against the 
arrogance and impiudcnre of Nokcs, 
and "upbraiding himself for bis pu¬ 
sillanimous deference to his dissi¬ 
pated partner. 

“ I have been a fool long enough, 
Barney,” insinuated the modest 
Styles; an assertion which his no 
less diffident hearer ventuied not to 
deny. “ Yes, yes; I have too long 


given the reins out of my own hands; 
have been a nobody in the firm ” 
Barney shrugged his shoulders, and 
leered acquiescence. “ A nobody!— 
worse than nobody!—a blockhead— 
a nincompoop—an ass! ” Barney, 
with great moral courage, bowed to 
the justice of every epithet. “ But,” 
exclaimed Styles for the twentieth 
time, rising at the accomplished 
number, “ I’ll be so no longer— 
I’ll ”— 

We have not the slightest doubt 
that a most beautiful pei oration was, 
at this moment, destioyed—barked 
down, by a yelping little spaniel, un¬ 
happily for oratory, lying with ex¬ 
tended fore-paws beneath the chair 
of Sty I ps ; the whole weight of 
the speaker coming suddenly upon 
the left leg of Kitty, she howled and 
barked with a persevering vigour 
truly feminine; Iter agony and help¬ 
lessness W’ere not lost upon a sister; 
for Madge, a tenier bitch, sprang 
from an opposite corner, and, in art 
instant, almost joined her teeth in the 
neck of the wounded. Kitty howled 
in a more intense treble; Madge 
growled vengeance in deep bass; 
whilst Styles and Barney, having 
vainly tried to separate the dispu¬ 
tants, fora moment stood and looked 
in each other’s face,—the concert of 
female voices still continuing. “I)i<l 
you ever see. such a tyrannical fu¬ 
ry?” asked St}!es, with a hopeless 
loiik.puiutingnt the, ravenous Madge. 
—The appeal was too much for the 
sensibility of Barney, who—the ex¬ 
clamation struck from him by a yet 
higher shriek on the pait of Kitty— 
roared out,—“ Damn that Nukes! ” 
at the same time aiming an ineffec¬ 
tual kick at the newly-christened. 
Styles smiled benevolently at tho 
oath. Barney, moved by the suffer¬ 
ings of Kitty, and a blow upon his 
own shin against the chair, dragged 
forth the combatants; Styles tugged 
at the spaniel, whilst Barney, with 
tire wisdom of the cock-pit, placed 
the tail of the terrier between his 
teeth. At this picturesque moment, 
and most unluckily for Madge, the 
servant bawled in at the door— 

“ Mr Nokes ! ” 

Down, with terrible force, came 
the grinders of Barney, tho terrier 
quitted the hold, and, tearing out of 
the room, ran yelling close by Nokcs, 
some time her unsuspecting name¬ 
sake. 
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“ That room—that Toom, Barney! ” 
cried Styles, and confusedly opened 
the door of a closet, within which, 
silently ns a spectre, Barney felt his 
way. Styles, with the suffering 
spaniel under his arm, seated him¬ 
self in his chair; the hitch, with fe¬ 
male delicacy, squeaking little, but 
shaking her crushed fore paw re¬ 
proachfully in the face of the 
destroyer. Nukes entered; his coun¬ 
tenance was lined and mysteiiousas 
lawyer-written parchment; there 
was mischief in it, though obscured 
by certain contusion; much malice 
and no little cowardice. He coughed, 
hut, strange enough, no subject 
seemed to present itself, l.uckily, 
lie glanced at the streaming eyes and 
quiveting paw of Kitty. “ So— 
humph !—a dug-fight ? ” 

“ It’s very odd,” replied Stales, 
with the leuned air of an FltS., 
“ it’s very odd—but though Kitty 
ami Madge hate been togetner these 
five yeais, they can't agree. It’s vciy 
mid." 

“ When people can’t agree," re¬ 
turned Nukes, and lie looked a Co¬ 
lumbus as lie piopoutided the moial 
discovery, “ they bad better part. 
Mi Styles, for these three months 
I bate been confirmed in this 
opinion.” 

*• Longer—surely, longer. "Fit 
two yeats since Mrs Nukes had a se¬ 
parate maintenance.” 

Nukes, touched by tlie indelicate 
allusion to bis domestic infelicity, 
in silence passed his five fingers 
across his brow, and said, with wry 
cohl dignity, “ Mr Stylcs.fortnnately 
there are partnerships which may 
be dissolved.” 

“ Fortunately,"acquiesced Styles, 
stroking the head of Kitty. 

“ You wonder, Mr Styles, why 
your dogs can’t agree. Perhaps l 
can explain; it. may be, that one i- 
sporting out of doors ail day, whilst 
the other is left at home to bark and 
keep bouse." 

“ What do you mean, Mr Naked ? ” 
asked Styles; and with forced tran¬ 
quillity, ho placed the bitch upon 
the hearth-rug. Had an oracle put 
an interrogative, it could not have 
been more searching—more impres¬ 
sive. 

“ I mean, sir, that I have a part¬ 
ner in view, whose habits of busi¬ 
ness, Mr Styles ’’— 

“ Glad to hear it,” interrupted 


Styles, “ as I have some time con¬ 
templated a dissolution, we can the 
sooner get rid of one another.’’ 

“ No house can stand against the 
clnnce of Ruch bets,” cried Nokes. 
“ Hundreds • vanishing after hun¬ 
dreds.” 

“ Bets! hundreds! No,Mr Nokes, 
let us keep to the serious truth ; 
guinea points, sir,—guinea points 
don’t become a tradesman.” 

“ Guinea points!—guinea—but, 
as we .are happily of the same mind 
to separate, wo won’t talk non¬ 
sense.” 

“ ’ Fisn’t necessary,” accorded 
Styles; “ therefore as we under¬ 
stand each other, may I not a>k the 
name of your new paitner ‘r " 

“ Oh, certainly; n most indua- 
tiious, pains-taking young man.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Styles 
again. “ 1 tliiuk—indeed, 1 am sine, 
l luve for myself just such a partner 
in my eye.” 

“ I wtsli you all success,” cited 
Nokes; “ May I know who he is?” 

“To lie suie; a most business¬ 
like, prudent person. But, first, the 
name of your partner?” 

He doesn’t yet know his good 
luck. But”—and Nokes looked with 
the eye of a fox over a farm-paling 
—“ Can’t yon guess ? ” 

“ HavVt a notion. Yes—I think 
— 1 —” 

“ To be sure,” ciied Nokes,— 

Barnaby; though 1 hav’n’t told 
him,—Bamahy." 

Styles liaidly repressed a smile 
at the credulity of Nokes; then, 
with a serious air, observed, “ My 
good friend, don’t count upon him. 
Allowing that I myself—though ho 
is quite ignorant of the fact—weio 
not determined upon offering him a 
partner’s share, l am sure he would 
not—and, forgive me, my friend— 
he could not join with you." 

“ Not!” exclaimed Nokes, and 
his eyes glittered like brass buttons 
—“ And why not?” 

“ The lad is scrupulous ; he can’t 
abide cards," said St}les. 

“ You mean bets squandered 
upon fillies,” replied Nokes, sarcas¬ 
tically. 

“ Pshaw! between ourselves, the 
young man ha# talked to me with 
tears in his eyes about your nightly 
whist; guinea points, Nokes—gui¬ 
nea points! ’’ 

Nokes leapt to bis feet—and ex- 
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tending his arms—projecting his 
breast—and throwing back hia head, 
ciied aloud to the vacant ceiling, 
“Twopenny! Ah I have a aoul to 
be saved—twopenny I ” 

Styles, subdued by the fervour of 
Ids paitner, in a modulated tone 
proceeded, “ 1 do assure you, Bar- 
naby h is always sworn to a guinea.” 

“ A household crocodile!” cried 
Nukes. “ Ah, fiieud Styles, had you 
lost as Im)I ts by the last favourite”— 

“As little Y How much, now— 
liow mudii* ” asked Styles, with a 
bridling air. 

“ Wasn’t it five hundred ? ” 

“A hat—a single hat to Jcny 
White—he wore it this very day at 
church—five hundred! Upon my 
conscience, and may I die a sinner, 
but ’twas a hat.” 

“ Baruaby protested ’twas five 
hundred pounds.” 

“ The hypocrite, he shall this mo¬ 
ment speak to our faces.” 

“ 1 wish he could; but though be 
told ine you had asked biin here to¬ 
day, he vowed be couldn’t spend the 
Sabbath with a blackleg and a horse- 
racer.” 

“ A blackleg! ’’ screamed Styles, 
and the exclamation was answered 
by a shriek iu a yet higher note 
from the cupboard. Nokea at once 
recognised the voice of Barney, and 
ran to open the door, when StyleH, 
preventing him, turned the key, put 
it iu his pocket, and hurried his 
partner into au adjoining room, 
Barney still raving—as his masters 
conceived—to he heard in explana¬ 
tion. After a lapse of some ten 
minutes, employed by Nukes and 
Styles, in mutual assurances of re¬ 
newed f >ith and fiiendship, the key 
of the cupboard, with a check for 
ten pounds, was placed iu the hands 


of Betty, armed with final oiders 
touching the prisoner. The door 
was speedily unlocked ; and Bai uey, 
liis hands crimsoned a*, the Thane 
of Cawdor's,—blood on fiis lace, and 
horror iii bis voice, lushed out, sank 
in a chair, and in a tone of mingled 
fear and veneration, exclaimed— 
“ The devil!” A common house¬ 
hold occurrence will e\plain away 
the seeming mystery. The blessing 
of increase was upon all things 
owned by Styles; even his cats 
escaped not the general good, it so 
happened that seven kittens, scaice. 
one day old, with their satisfied mo¬ 
ther, were the unknown tenants of 
the cupboard previous to the occu¬ 
pancy of Barney,—who, agitated by 
the colloquy of the, partners, and 
having no thought—taking no pity 
of the blind, bad walked upon the 
embryo hopes of future Whitting¬ 
tons. Two of the kittms being 
killed, the maternal instincts of the 
parent were aroused,—and when 
Nokes and Styles left their assistant, 
as they believed, yelling with com¬ 
punction, he was Buttering in va- 
i iouH parts of ids naked body, the 
teeth and claws of an all but mad¬ 
dened cat. It was with some ddl'i- 
culty that Betty explained to the 
confused young gentleman, the final 
dcciee of liis late employers. They 
had sent him his salaiy for tlm cur¬ 
rent quarter, and Betty would lose 
no time in opening the door: a hope, 
was expressed, that he, would not 
show himself at the warehouse. Har¬ 
ney took liis hat, and crawled from 
the. house. The night was pitch- 
blaek, and the rain beginning to fall, 
—he was soaked to the skin ere he 
had felt his way to his comfortless 
bed in Loudou. 


Clt.41>TKII Ilf. 


“ Siii, you talk of coincidences,” 
—thu* one day spake to us a valiant 
captain of the local militia—“ 1 will 
tell you, air,a most remarkable coin¬ 
cidence : it Is this, sirthe very day 
on which Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, I marched with my regiment 
to Wormwood Scrubs 1 ” Wo are 
about to match the coincidence of 

the gallant Middlesex warrior_ 

Thus be it known, that the very 
night in which Barnnby Palms was 
s". ept from the firm of Nokes and 


Styles, the soul of Peter- Blond, mer¬ 
cer and hosier, Bitdmpsgate- Without, 
was summoned to what is popularly 
called, a last account. From a sub¬ 
sequent calculation made by the wi¬ 
dow, it waH evident that Peter had 
vacated his house of clay the very 
instant Barnaby left the roof of 
Styles: yes, as Betty turned the key, 
Peter expired. Who, when they have 
heard our tale, shall say that Fortune 
doth not sometimes look above her 
bandage, to take a peep at vagrant 
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merit? Who shall call tier a mere 
romping hoyden, playing at blind- 
man’s buff, catching tho ill-favoured 
and the wm thiess, and hugging them 
in her arms, whilst tho fair and vir¬ 
tuous Ntand untouched in obscure 
corners ? t )r, granted, that the god¬ 
dess doth sometimes approach them, 
shall it be said, that, it is only to 
show them her beautiful hands, aud 
then to pa 1 s on V The truth is, wo 
slander Fortune: because the wise 
aud bourniful creatine will not let 
us at all times and in all places have 
our wicked will of her,—like un¬ 
principled rakes, we take a poor 10 - 
venge by calling her naughty names. 
We arti rejoiced to say it—Baruahy 
was not of these evil speakers. 
However, to proceed with hi# obli¬ 
gations to what the unthinking vul¬ 
gar wouid call good luck. 

The secoud day after his dis¬ 
missal, Barnnby, his clear spirit ob¬ 
scured by thoughts of future din¬ 
ners, walked—we should rather say, 
was led by his good genius—up 
Bishopsgate -Without. Melancholy 
grew upou him as he went: balked 
in his best intentions by the igno¬ 
rance and hasty prejudice of his em¬ 
ployers—disappointed in his hopes 
of partnership—it might be, misre¬ 
presented to his fellow-creatures—■ 
the whole earth grew dim and blank. 
At that moment, so great was Ids 
disgust of the worldly wealth which 
lie could not obtain, that in all his 
previous life, he never felt ho seiious 
—so religious. Whilst in this deik, 
solemn mood, an undertaker's por¬ 
ter walked witli the clastic step of 
death before 111 in, and presented to 
Barney’s meditating eyes, a coffin of 
satisfactory respectability. Hero 
was an accident— 01 , as our friend 
the captain would have said, a coin¬ 
cidence ! Were we not wiiting a 
veritable biography—were we hain- 
meriug out a romance (hammering 
is a wrong term; considering the fa¬ 
cility anil the material with which 
such things are made, we should 
rather say glass-blowing), we would 
assure the reader, that Barney, struck 
by the omen, instantly forswore the 
world, lived his future life iu an 
empty vault, and worked as sexton : 
but we wiite a stern, true tliintr, as 
the coming sequel will certify. Thus, 
as the eye of Barney fell upon the 
coffin-plate, his face brightened,— 
nay, became radiant as the visage 


of a saint hi a cathedral window. 
Doubtless, urgeH the reader, Barney 
felt a spiritual ecstasy—a “rapt,” as 
the mother Mm hi Teresa calls it? 
Wo do not speculate—we speak to 
facts. Barney, having do.coined the 
inscription, biighteued up, smote ids 
right leg with much vehemence, and 
with huge strides walked onvvaids. 
The brief notice—that last short his¬ 
tory of tlie. noisiest of us—“ Peter 
Blond, aged lit,” told Barney that 
Airs Blond was left a solitary widow, 
without a child, but with a capital 
connexion. Shame upon ye, Barney ! 
And out upon the vile and sordid 
matters blighting this beautiful, this 
liberal world,—that we should ever 
look for self-promotion to the coffin- 
plates of our neighbours I In few 
words—the deceased interred—Bar¬ 
ney became the widow Blond’s first 
man of business. 

For three years did Barney, with 
exemplary skill, direct the affairs of 
the late Peter Blond. For three 
years did lie proceed, cautiously 
feeling his way, as he believed, to 
the respect of the trade, and, as ho 
hoped, to the affections of his mis¬ 
tress ; who, he it known, had some 
live-and-twenty years the advantage 
of her deceased lord, being all that 
time his junior. The house flou¬ 
rished—the widow had long since 
cast away an unbecoming mourning 
—Barney grew sleek as a beaver— 
nnd all things piomised—no, one 
doubt, one fear would haunt our 
hero. With a curious superstition, 
Barney felt all about him insecure, 
until the church had laid its hands 
upou it. Besides—and why are we 
thus taidy in our justice—Barney 
had his piineiples. . As ho became 
prosperous, be felt a growing re¬ 
spect for character; nor was it al¬ 
together self that rendered him thus 
sensitive; lie had the feelings of a 
man, and saw the situation of the 
widow. Let the following dialogue 
be his testimony. 

“ For the world, Mrs Blond, de¬ 
pend upon it, tho world glows wick¬ 
eder and wickeder.” So saying, 
Barney moved closer to the widow, 
whose good-natured face seemed 
little Bhadowed by the misanthropy 
of her managing man. The, place 
was the back-parlour—the time tins 
hour of supper. The meal despatch¬ 
ed, moral reflections— of which the 
above is not an unfavourable sample 
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—flowed like a stream from the lips 
of Barney, evidently deeply im¬ 
pressed with the worthlessness of 
all living flesh. “ It’s enough, 
ma’am, to make a young man go 
into a wood, and turn hermit." 

“ What’s tin* matter, Mr PalmR? ’’ 
asked the still unanswered widow, 
for the sixth time. 

“ 'Tis a hard thing to say; but I 
really do believe that all mankind 
are villains." (W'lieuevor a gentle¬ 
man says thus much, he assured, 
eotisideiate leader, that lie contem¬ 
plates an instant oiler of himself as 
a choice exception). 

“ What—all ! Mr Palms?” 

“ Neat ly all, ma’am,” icsponded 
Barney, showing his teeth. “ Hu¬ 
man creatures! snakes upon two 
legs, Mrs Blond." 

'* Why—what—what lias happen¬ 
ed ?" asked the widow, her face 
looking all the prettier for the ear¬ 
nestness til its expression. 

“ 1 am sure, ma’am, it this house 
had been roofed with siller, and 
floored with gold, 1 con'd not have 
been more contented with it. Since 
the death ol your husband, no one 
Jins been so happy as I.” 

“ Mr Palms' ’’ 

“ I—I won’t say no one, ma’am; 
but it’s hard to leave when one 
might lie so vet y, v« ry comioi table." 

“ Oh, I perceive, Mr PalniH,” tinn- 
tjuilly remarked the widow—‘ you 
have in view a lietter situation 

“ Better!" echoed Bai ney, in a 
hopeless tone, at the same timeien- 
tuiinga leer ot soft reproach—“bcl- 
f r!" 

‘ Then what compels you to lcai e 
me ? " 

“You d>,’’ and Barney was almost 
strangled with tenderness. 

“I! Mr Palms!" 

“ For myself, ma’am, I care little 
what the. wot Id says. 1—I hope 
1 am an old file that defies the tooth 
ot slanderous sei pent*. But, ina’ain, 
[ can’t leel myself a man, ami stand 
by to hear you wronged. What is 
gold to a good name, ! " 

“ Pray explain, Mr Paims. In a 
word, sir, what ’’- 

“The neighbour, ma’am—the 
neighbours,"replied Barney, in deep 
expressive notes. 

“ And what of the neighbours ? ” 
briskly interrogated Mrs Blond. 

Barney, with exquisite delicacy 
eroding a reply, proceeded—“ 1 hat e 


made up all the books; the accounts 
are balanced to a farthing. Since 

S iur affairs have been in my hintis, 
rs Blond, I hope I may say they 
have not suffered.” 

“ Tin *ro never was a better 1 ook- 
keeper, Mr Palms. But, sir, you 
spoke ut ilie neigliliouts—what do 
they say—what date they say V" 

“ Well, ma'am," and Barney lid a 
violence to liis feelings as lie s, ok-', 
“ the woman to the right tells < vciy 
hoily—the Lord foigive her—that 
we—that is, you and I, ma’am, ate 
truly and lawfully mauied! ” 

“Mariied! ” cried Mrs Blond, in 
a voice tint speko a full knowledge 
of the awful i<;»ponsibiliry.—“M.u- 
ji'ul! ” 

“That’s not, the worst."—Mis 

Blond looked doub'iugly_“That’s 

not the. worst: tor the woman to the 
bdt, with all her teiuli and nails, de¬ 
nies it, Slit*-ays’’- 

Lillie Mrs Blond him tiled haul 
wi'h suppies*' - ed di <giistat tin* male¬ 
volence ot the woild. “And whit 
does slie say V” 

“ Sin* swears we certainly are not 
mauied; but swcais as stiongly, 
that— that— we — ought—to—be.” 
Mis Blond set silent and flushing. 
Biiiney. with profitable insensibility, 
mistaking the blushes of offended 
beauty tor the tumultuous contusion 
of a siirpri-ed heart, dropt upon his 
knees, and seized the hand of tin* 
widow. At that instant—and as 
though by conspiiary—out went the 
caudle !—at the same point of time, 
to complete the confusion of the wi¬ 
dow, Bobby, the boy, coming to the 
door, bawh-d thiough the diiihiiess 
—“ Is Mr P dins gone home, ma’am? 
—may I lock up ? ” Barney scram¬ 
bled to bis feet—and the widow un¬ 
consciously called for a light. A 
light was instantly supplied by the 
Blaring hoy, who was directed by his 
mistress to attend Barn y to the 
door. Pa'ms followed Bobby a few 
paces, then stopping short, returned 
to the widow. “ As I said,deal Mrs 
Blond—as I said, ma'am, what is 
gold to a good name ?” Mrs Blond 
said nothing. Barney, taking silence 
for ids best friend, in plain diicct 
terms urged bis suit. It was appa¬ 
rent that late incidents had had their 
due effect on the, prudence of the 
widow. For at his vigorous solici¬ 
tation, she promised to meet Barney 
at the church. That the ccremonv 
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might attract no attention on the 
part of gossiping neighbours, Mrs 
Blond stipulated that it should take 
place at a certain little village on the 
Sussex coast. All this negotiation 
was the fruit of scarcely five minutes, 
Bobby standing with his linger on 
the street-door latch. Barney walk¬ 
ed “ like man new made ” to the spot 
where the boy, with a caudle tvvixt 
his lingers, in line chtarubrnro, 
awaited him. Now Barney, looking 
down upon the urchin, saw his eyes 
twinkling with meaning, and his 
mouth drawn up like a rabbit's into 
a smothered titter. On this, antici¬ 
pating somewhat his dominoiicd 
lights, Barney boxed tiie boy’s eais, 
calling him “udamued sneering little 
scoundrel.” lie then studed into the 
street, and like a lover gazed upon 
the moonlight. The clear brain tell 
upon the house, and as Bin ney uazed 
at the golden litters “Blond," he 
might tie dreaming—but he saw 
them fade and disappear, and in their 
plate liea.n forth, m burning bright' 
ne->H—“ Balms.” 

But a lew days and Barney was 
wandering—re using on wedding* 
lings—on tire Sussex shore. It had 
been airanged by the widow find 
himself, that they should separately 
leave town, and ltnet at the chinch 
door on the appointed morning. 
Barney had engaged the best apart¬ 
ments at the best inn, arid in eight- 
and- 101 ty hours lie might call the 
widow, with all lit r liruded wealth, 
her stork, and outstanding debts, his 
own. llis feelings seiiniisly diiect- 
ed by the coming event, he attended 
the pariah church wiih the best in¬ 
tentions. But whei e, shall weak man 
hide where temptation is not? 
Placed immediately opposite to the 
destroying eyes ot woman, donot our 
resolutions, though built of grauitc, 
melt like wax ? Thus it was with 
Barney, he was stare if into weak¬ 
ness, falsehood—but let us nut pur¬ 
sue tiie theme : a syien voice whin 
perediuhisear—“to night—ateievcu 
—the churchyard ”—and then the 
blooming tempter vanished. 

11 there be a dreai y “ aching void ” 
in the time ot man, it !b the four- 
and-twerny hours preceding marri¬ 
age, though culprits may differ— 
hanging. Now Bai ney, though brim- 
ltd of love, was in a stiaugo town, 
with nothing to do but to count the 
minutes. Thus, if at eleven o’clock 


he walked to the churchyard, it was 
not to lose his innocence, but his 
time. As for bed, could he sleep on 
the ere of the glad to-morrow ? To 
the churchyard thuu he sauntered 
—the night was dark—the wind cold 
—he listened for the “ voice of the 
charnrcr,” and heard the owl liuot 
front the belfry. Thinking he was 
tricked, he felt a touch of compunc¬ 
tion for the widow: blushing for his 
weakness, he turned to seek his inn, 
when he te!t his hand grasped, and 
a low soft ‘‘hush ” fell upon his ear. 
Ki'i* lie, could reply to the admoni¬ 
tion, his legs were off the ground— 
a bandage over his eyes arid mouth 
—ami his aims pin.oned. Could 
Barney have been all impartial judge, 
he himself would huv« eulogized the 
cilciity ot the ope atiuu. I 11 a 
thought I 10 felt himself locking in a 
ciadie: the plashing of oars con¬ 
vinced him ol his error r he was on 
“ the wide and open sea " 

To be sold for a slave was the Itasfc 
Bai ney looked for; perhaps to be¬ 
come the propony ot the Grand 
Turk — to be promoted-—(promo¬ 
ted ?)—to a keeper of lire sciaglio! 
Bai ney thought of the widow, and 
grew cold fiom head to sole. Bar¬ 
ney was blindfolded; yet did lie 
plainly see a gang ol bui carders 
with mu-tadies long as uidinary 
pig-tails. ’Ihe boat was speedily 
alongside a very suspicious looking 
craft. Barney was happily spared 
the sifclit of her—the, captive was 
lilted aboard, and unceiemouiousiy, 
as a hale of coarse iiH-ichaiulm.-, 
Hung into a corner called a birth. 
This act seerni d to be a picconmted 
signal with vviud anil wave; for 
aunost on the, instant, a stiff gale 
sprang Irorrr the north-west—tin* sen 
rose in mountains, and the vessel, 
light as >1 cork, danced upon their 
crests. In this uproar, what was to 
be expected of the stomach of Bar¬ 
ney, any thing but amphibious ! It 
was evident that his keepns lied 
formed a right opinion of its weak¬ 
ness, for with a latent feeling of hu¬ 
manity—let us praise whcio praise 
is due—they had taken the bandage 
from Barney's mouth. 

The storm roared itself, like a 
wilful child, to test, and the morning 
dawned upon the wave, bright and 
gorgeous. It was the wedding morn¬ 
ing of Barnaby Palms—and lying 
coiled like a distempered dog in his 
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nook, ho told the hours struck from 
the church, where, in brief time, a 
disappointed bride would weep for 
him. Baruaby allied; the time wore 
on—he groaned: another hour, he 
called aloud; another and another, 
and he raved and stormed and beg¬ 
ged to be put ashore. Coarse and 
violent as his persecutors bad shown 
themselves, they still were men; 
and knowing that the situation of 
Barney was—ns the newspapers, 
when the fact was known, would 
propound—more easily felt than de- 
sctihcd,—they opened the door of 
Ins piisou, and suffered him to fer 1 
his way upon deck. Barney saw no 
hlave-sliip — hut die “ Jemima,” 
smuggling-cutter of llythe. 

“ .shore! slime!’’ exclaimed Bar¬ 
ney, and lie. looked with devouring 
eyes towards the beach. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the dogged 
reply of an old tarpauliug, “ all in 
good time, youi honour.” 

“ Mayhap the gentleman never 
sew’d Flushing,” conjectured n se¬ 
cond. “ It so, we’ll give him passage 
free.” 

“ My good fellows,” ciied Barney, 
whose, extreme agitation rendered 
him insensible to the cold irony of 
his captors, " mv good fellows, I 
hughe the. joke- —1—ha ! ha!—’twas 
a capital lioax—hut don’t push it too 
far. 1 must go ashore 1 ” 

One of the crew approached him, 
and with a confidential air, asked— 
•' Can you swim ?” 

“ No—no—uo ! ” cried Barney, 
scarcely repressing his tears. 

“ What a pity—for we can't spare 
jou a boat. Up witli tho anchor, 
lads.” 

“ Clentleriieii—1 teii you I am look¬ 
ed for—1 am expected—I—I am 
going to be mariiod 1 ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried three or four, a » 
though at once won by the necessi¬ 
ties of Barney, “ he’s going to be. 
married, lads—let’s give him a wed- 
dillg-6ui , •..” 

Ere Barney could enquire into 
tho liberal proposition, a bucket of 
tar was placed at his feet. “ Now, 
ir,” asked one of the sailors, with 
forced politeness, at the same time 
poising in his hand a brush full of 
the unsavoury liquid—“ Now, Bir, 
which will you hare on first, your 
waistcoat, or your breeches I ” Bar¬ 
ney opened his mouth, no doubt to 
proclaim his preference, when the 


brush, maliciously directed, Btopt 
the communication. Then straight¬ 
way, Barney grinning horribly the 
while, was he daubed from head to 
heels. The clock struck as the ope¬ 
ration was finished. 

“ Ugh ! oh ! murder 1 let me go 
ashore—let ine fly”—gasped the 
now water-proof Barney. 

“ Jack, the gentleman wants to ily; 
where’s bis wings V ” 

With a noble sacrifice to the de¬ 
sires of the visitor, the only feather¬ 
bed aboard was brought upon deck, 
instantly uuiippcd, and its conti nts 
caietnlly distributed about the per¬ 
son of Barney. As lie, picked the 
feathers from his eyes and mouth, 
and blew out his big cheeks, he look¬ 
ed a monstrous mi xture of the apo 
and penguin. “ There—l declare,” 
exclaimed one of his valets, “ talk of 
a wedding!—why you’re drest for 
Neptune’s daughter.” The boat was 
then hiough* alongside, Barnaby 
very gladly took a seat in it, and four 
of the crew prepared to pull him 
ashore. “ I wonder,” said one of 
the men, “ what’s become of that 
fellow—Barnaby Balms L think they 
called him—who, when he was turn¬ 
ed from thefii in of Nokes and Styles, 
informed about that little matter of 
Fiench lace Y I wonder what’s be- 
comp of him! ” Here Barnaby might 
have been communicative; ho said 
nothing, but shook his feathers. Ha¬ 
ving readied the shore, the men in¬ 
sisted upon carrying Barney into the 
churchyard—to the very spot where 
he was to have met the false fair, 
from certain after circumstances 
shrewdly suspected to he the lawful 
wife of one of the smugglers. 

In a thought the* conspirators were 
vanished, and Barney was alono 
among the tomes. Hearing tho 
sound of voices, and confused by 
the ludicrous spectacle he presented, 
he rati blimlly forward, was tripped 
up liy some osiers, aud roded head¬ 
long into a grave, dug, as it would 
seem, on purpose, that very morn¬ 
ing. As be lay stunned and con¬ 
founded, the bells rung out a merry 
peal, striking into Barney a sense 
of bis situation. He rose upon his 
feet, and with his hands grasping 
the edge of the grave ho lifted his 
head half-way above the surface, 
and saw — proceeding from the 
church —a blushing, new-made 
bride, in the person of the late Mrs 
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Blond,—and in her happy husband, 
the silkman from the opposite shop. 
Mrs Blond had long reflected on his 
secret offers, but the wisdom of 
Barney—his fine delicate sense of 
feeling his way—had fixed her for 
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ever. The silkman walked on, a 
bridegroom: Barney stood where he 
was, a bachelor: his lira! was bound 
for life: Barney was only tarred 
and feathered 1 
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Chapter IV. 


In the foregoing Chapters we have 
confined ourselves to two great dis¬ 
appointments of our hero, who, how¬ 
ever, as he felt tils way through life, 
had manifold small successes. It is 
true that Foi tune, when she promised 
most, had shown herself most fickle; 
yet had she rewaided Jiarney with 
a thousand gifts. Thus, ere he had 
completed his thrce-aiul-forticthyear, 
Barney had “land and beeves.*’ 1 lie 
mitaculous Reuse of touch, like that 
of Midas, had turned some of the 
diitiest matters into gold. (Indeed, 
when we, daily witness the kind of 
alihymy exercised by some folks, we 
think little of the wonders of the 
long-eared king.) It is confessed, 
lie had groped in dmk corners for 
his wealth—but then, how much 
higher his merit—how much greater 
the discovery ? It is only the vulgar 
miud that thinks to win its fortune 
along the broad highway of life, 
in clearest day; the nobler genius, 
hugging itself in its supremacy, 
seat dies pits and holes—with this 
sustaining creed—that though the 
prize acquit ed be not really of halt 
the woi th to that picked up in open 
light, it has to the finder a double 
value, because obtained in secrecy 
atul gloom. 

“ A broken heart, Mr Palms! you 
don’t believe in any such non¬ 
sense ? ” 

In trutii, Barney was not so weak; 
since he felt himself a reasoning 
creature ho had ever doubted that 
much talked of phenomenon; more¬ 
over, a recent visit to the museum 
at Surge.on’s Hall had confirmed him 
in his unbelief; he had seen, to the 
best of his memory, no such prepa¬ 
ration. Hence, lie had used the 
words “ a broken heart,” as, we 
trust, a pardonable figure of speech. 
“ To be sure not, Mr Fitch ; to be 
sure not. All I meant to say was, 
that if Louisa"— 

“ You are a steady, sober man, Mr 
Palms—what Is more, you have an 


excellent business. Louisa wants a 
husband—you want a wife—1 con¬ 
sent to the match—you don’t object 
to it—then what more need be said 
about the matter ? ” 

The speaker who was thus smooth¬ 
ing Bai ney’s walk to the church, was, 
in the course of events, hooii des¬ 
tined logo thither himself; certain it 
is, he looked affianced to the under¬ 
taker. “ A broken heaitl lia 1 liu! ” 
and the old white-haired gentleman 
crowed like a cock at the extiava- 
gance. 

Barney smiled an instant appro¬ 
val of the old man’s inemmeut, and 
then, looking becomingly grave, ob¬ 
served, “ And—and your fortune, Mr 
Fitch ? ” 

“ Every penny yours—every pen¬ 
ny, when—when I die,” and Air 
Fitch straitened his back, and shook 
his head and winked his eye, as 
though he had spoken of the Greek 
Kalends, or the coming millennium. 
Death himself — though about to 
strike—must have been tickled at 
the gay self-assuiance of brave four¬ 
score. 

“ And the day,—the happy day, 
Mr Fitch?” 

“Humph! the day? say Thurs¬ 
day, Barney—yes, Thursday. AVe'll 
keep the wedding at—at my friend 
Clay’s house—the Fox and Goose 
at Stepney.” 

Now Barney, Bince his affair with 
the widow Blond, was become less 
confident of his sorcery over the gen¬ 
tle sex; and had thus, with the wis¬ 
dom which haunted him through 
life, felt his way to the affections of* 
Louisa, through the medium of her 
grandfather. Sure we are that Bar¬ 
ney, in all he had said or looked at 
his bride, had never transgressed the 
bounds of the coldest drawn civility: 
the iciest nun had not complained 
of the warmth of Barney. Louisa 
having no relative, no friend in -the 
world, save her grandsire, was—-na¬ 
turally enough, in the opinion of the 
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venerable man —wholly and unre¬ 
servedly at his disposal. Having 
reared her from childhood, lie look¬ 
ed upon her aB so much live timber, 
to be carved into any image, after 
the fancy of the plauter. She might 
—indeed we must say she did—ven¬ 
ture some remonstrance ; but surely 
four-score better knew what was fit¬ 
ter for eighteen,than witless eighteen 
itself. In a woid, Louisa Fitch was 
to marry Barnahy Palms ; the bride 
had received her eiders from her 
rich grandfather—and Thursday was 
the day appointed. 

At length Barney approached the 
haven ot his hopes. II had felt his 
way to morn than easy competence; 
hn had now within a hair’s breadth 
of his fingers a licli, a youthful, and 
not an unhandsome biide; though, 
in the main a (lairs of life, Barney 
shut his eyes to what is vulgarly 
called, aud paid lor, in some suit of 
coin—beauty. Blind to outivaul 
bloom—he acknowledged virtue by 
the touch ; ami Louisa —on the death 
of her reverend grandsire—wan to 
have ten thousand pounds. In tho 
cars of Barney, the guineas were al- 
tcady ringing on the old man’s tumb- 
btotiu ! 

Thursday came We will not dwell 
upon the emotions of the biide; 
such tiilling—the more as it wasun- 
considered by our hero—urcouls 
not with the gravity of our theme— 
with the deep lesson that we hope 
to teach. Old Air Fitch aud some 
half-dozen filends xveie piesent, all 
gaiety and smiles; Barney was in his 
best; aud Louisa was duly shrouded 
iu white. The ceremony was con- 
eluded—despite tho ominous spectres 
that even at the altar haunted the 
bridegroom. It might be the embar¬ 
rassing novelty o( his situation that 
deceived his senses, for, looking up¬ 
ward, he saw the wings of carved 
cherubim plumed with real feutuics 
—and snuffing tho air, he thought he 
scouted the marine odour of tar. No 
mutter; Barney was manied ; pla¬ 
cing the marble hand of his bridu 
under his arm, he quitted the church. 

Up to this moment, old Mr Fitch 
was gay and chirrupiug; whilst his 
benevolent tyranny was in course of 
execution, he was in the highest spi¬ 
rits. The knot, however, was no 
sooner tied, than—possibly from ex¬ 


cess of joy— the old man turned 
ghastly pale. He was led from the 
church; but, ere he could gain the 
cariiage at the gate, was compelled 
to rest himself; he sat upon a grave 
—aud Barney approaching, looked 
at him, with an eye of anticipation. 
With some assistance, Mr Fitch wus 
placed in the coach; the paity pio- 
ceeded to the inn, aud—the giarid- 
father quickly rallying—there were 
high hopes ot festive dinner. Vain 
aic all eaithly promises 1 Justus the 
first course wus laid, the old man 
ielapsed—was carried to bed—and, 
in three lmuis, was .early for the 
mattock and the spade. It was sup¬ 
posed that the. extieme coldness of 
the church had quickened his end. 
We pass mucli wo aud lamentation, 
to conclude our story. 

Barney was the possessor of ten 
thousand pounds. Had he weakly 
consulted the wishes ot Louisa, they 
had doubtless passed to another 
biidegroom : lie had—lie thanked his 
wisdom—felt his way through the 
grandfather ! 

It struck twelve as Barney sought 
his bridal couch, lie had alieady 
one leg iu bed, wlieu a bi ight thought 
aitested him. Taking a candle, lie 
withdrew from the chmnher, to seek 
the loom of the dead man. In good 
time, Baiuey had r< collected the 
silly vanity of old Fitch, who was 
wont to cany in his pockets a thou¬ 
sand or two in hank-paper. This 
might he stolen ; he, as heir, should 
instantly' seize the pioperty. Ashe 
became fully confirmed in this idea, 
a current of wind extinguished the 
caudle. For a long time, Baiuey con¬ 
tinued silently to feel his way ; hut 
the Fox-and-Coose was an old—old 
house—with conidor and passages, 
and windiug staircases, aud—-—a 
shriek was heard, and no more I 

A coroner’s inquest, that sat next 
day at the Fox-and-Goose, on tl 
body ot a gentleman found at the 
bottom of the stairs, returned a ver¬ 
dict of “ Accidental death.” This 
was of course in default of full evi¬ 
dence, otherwise the veidict would 
have run—" Died of too much feel¬ 
ing bis way.” Poor Barney ! he had 
smiled—nay, in his heart had chuck¬ 
led—when he saw old Fitch seated 
on a giave 1 And now, had Barney 
“ felt his way! ’’ 
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VOHEIUN m.K'V— lOREIUx < OMMIJRCH—AND TDK CRUSSO-UEHSJANIC CUSTOM- 
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Whit,st our domestic affairs, le¬ 
gislative and administrative, liavo 
been, during the last live yearn, 
lapidly carceiing towards revolu¬ 
tion aud anaieliy, and the great 
landmarks of the Constitution are 
menaced with utter suhvcision, the 
course of our forcigu policy lias 
been operating not less surely, al¬ 
though more silently, changes in our 
external relations so vast, so vaiied, 
so oigauias even now to he sap¬ 
ping the foundations of the pio- 
speiity, whilst piospei lively they 
tiiie.itui the safety of the cirpite. 
A sy -tem which had stood the test 
of time—which had braved, with 
scamdy moie than the passive ic- 
sistaure of rock to wave, political 
8 t.on.i-!, end the men* serpt utiike 
pciils of political iiiliigue—under 
which the nation waxed great and 
weal.hy i.’ p cted < r fe.ued abroad, 
uni'rd and happy at home—a sys¬ 
tem which had achieved these peace¬ 
ful aud not iugluiiou-i conquests, 
has been, by bands presumptuous as 
unskilled, so luthlcssly cast down, 
that, hut for the grandeur of its 
iuio-., still to he tiacked on the face 
ol the European world, the per tec t 
unity ol its patts, and the, simplicity 
ot ild desigu, might rather hate be¬ 
come a question of doubtful history, 
than fact distinct and tangible, of 
the passing hour. That system had 
in truth icceived, as it survived, the 
mde shock of Navarin, when Bri¬ 
tain was, for the first time, seen the 
obsequious tool of a crafty tival— 
wheta British warriots first learned 
the blush of shame for treacherous 
onslaught upon an ally unsuspecting 
and almost unresisting. Hardly was 
the breach repaired, when aitists, 
unstudied in the elements of their 
profession, tuperseded the mastui 
minds who had accomplished the 
task; order gave place to most ad¬ 
mired confusion, and conservation 
to destructiveness. One system 
mercilessly demolished was not re¬ 
placed by another; the substitution 
of a worse even had been a grada¬ 
tion preferable to a wilderness of 
doubt, where nothing was certain 
but uncertainty; but a government 
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of impulse was established—con¬ 
ceit aud arrogance seized tlu reins 
—the cournci s of state were driven 
south when they should have been 
in the east, or harnessed to the tri¬ 
umphal ear of France in Belgium, 
when with bristling mane they might 
have c mfioutcd the Muscovite eagle 
before Constantinople. The prin¬ 
ciple of one day was, from that of 
the morrow, wide as the poles 
asunder, hut both equally and irn- 
paitially fatal to ancient friendship 
and alliance. Non-intervention de¬ 
livered t'n* Ottoman, hound hand 
and foot, into the, iron giipe of Rus¬ 
sia. Intervention blockaded the 
coasts of Holland, and transferred 
Belgium to France—intei \ ention has 
converted Portugal, whether Migue- 
lite or IVdroite, from an obsequious 
fiiend into au insidious foe, as if 
bluudt ling diplomacy had wielded 
a two edged sword—inten ention is 
now desolating the fair ficRls of 
Spain, where neutrality might have, 
rustored peace, and would have in¬ 
sured national attachment. The 
poisoned tunic of the. Centaur was 
not a more fatal gift to the (irenan 
warrior, th in our amity to old and 
confiding ueighhoius; nor did the 
mantle of power and inspiration 
descend upon the awaiting prophet 
with more absolute inheritance, than 
we with lavish prodigality have in¬ 
vested rivals or foctnen with our 
heiiloom rights to influence aud do¬ 
minion. Our progress in the art of 
sinking stands without parallel; but 
five biief summers since, England 
had not in the whole of Europe one 
foe—now she cannot couut one 
friend. Our game lias been that of 
infants; whilst we have been pur¬ 
suing pawns, France has seized 
easties — Russia was enveloping 
kings—Prussia lias given us cheek- 
mate. When we did bluster, our 
seconds were carefully pie.ke,d from 
an adverse quarter; in the Dutch 
campaign Prussia was our bottle- 
holder, and Louis Philippe looked 
over our cards for Portugal. Wo 
are now waging a dubious battle 
with the hero ot the three days in 
Madrid, after lie has nonsuited us 

D 
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in Lisbon; and since noarly all Ger- Lord of Lambton will be welcome 
many lias been hermetically sealed to the Czar, and none mine so; re* 
against our influence, we hare do- views and feasting a* d mint galas 
spatched a fresh Monetary of lega- there will he as before, and Loul 
tion to Berlin!!! Our diplomacy Duihatn will return in two-ships ol 
is, indeed, in face of all these mo- war as he went—as wise, and none 
mentous events, mi yenen* unique, the wiser. Poland he may dare to 
from the elegant imbeeility of Down- whisper of—not to Nicholas, hut to 
ing street, to the l'ret-work in St his own secretary and relative; he 
Petersburg!). In the me. faubomy may bombast of her wrongs in 
St Jlonorc, wp, have mule pour j>as- Ids despatches to Palmerston, but 
ser lr fem/is, and ecartjiou) bsoflaircs. in his cm respondent with Nessel- 
Tlie Msrutial )9 graced by a young iode as much and no more will he 
and widowed queen, said to he venture than on Ids last excursion — 
lovely, and reputed to be amorous; ml. We shall pay the coats, as on the 
to mate her we are represented hy last occasion of these travels, for the 
mi burn tnozo, on cabul/em pnfcilo benefit of his health and temper, 
—an accomplished gentleman, in without enquiry or 1 opining. The 
Hoolh, but ill suited to cope with poor will be, stented by poor-law to 
the Frenchman, almost the most, two ounces of meat, or twopence 
finished, as lie is the most cape- per day, and the hard savingssqunn- 
rienced diplomatist of the age. To tiered hy thousands upon my lord 
Brussels wo have lately forwarded lor a bootless enaud, duly to lull'd 
the hopeful of Bond Street and which neither by natuie nor hy ta- 
Mary-lc-bone, as secretary of lega- lent is he gifted. But it matters not, 
tion, whose first despatch must by for the privateer has its letters of 
tlds time have communicated, as the, marque, and the man is a patriot, 
interesting fruits of his labours, the Mean while, the corner stone surd 
impqytant announcement, that Bel- crowning capita] of this motley or- 
gian bantr drink bn're, and the belles der—these i (■centric, proportions— 
turn out their toes. In Peru we of Wing diplomacy presides over his 
have an ofl'shot of the Greys, whom, Dovvniiig-Street bureau with infinite 
if we square his voyages arros« the polish, if little suavity of manners; 
straits by that from Naples to Con- indites a confidential officio as he 
atautinople, it will take a tnnu s he of would a billet-doux; suhsnihes his 
preparation to reach the Seraglio, autograph to a treaty in yunts d< 
and enquire the movements of Bute- Fans of the newest mode; and 
nieff—who, meanwhile, has made the guards, with practised hand, front 
tour of Grand Cairo, the Acropolis, inky contact the exquisitely per- 
and St Petersburg. To console us fumed kid. The graceful Atlas ha¬ 
ter the tortoise step of one branch lances the globe on Iris head with 
of the family, we have, however, the same nonchalance as iris < hn- 
another more mercurial grafting jwau r/e bras ; he adjusts his posi- 
from the same noble stem, on thu tion with uh much light- heartedness 
banks of the Neva. As a specific as he would tiim a curl. Of the, 
for-bile and jaundice, Lord Durham geographical divisions and territo- 
was recommended to the Black Son, rial demarcations of the world, if 
while Ids lady and suite, under the little he knows, less he cates; it is 
convoy of another Grey, traversed a science for Helicals, and not fit. 
the Baltic to await him at the em- ting to disarrange the mind of his 
b;*ssy, and make his house warm. “ nobility.” True, the Straits of 
Two of England's glorious meu-of- Dover for him have no secrets—the 
war have been decorously occupied Thames he may have seen too—at 
in forwarding one ambassador,whilst Westminster. What boots super- 
not one could he found or spared fluous knowledge of Black Sea and 
to block the Dardanelles against Dardanelles, or or. which side tire 
Egyptian and Muscovite. But nry Tagus stands Lisbon?* Russia 

* W« could initanca some 'ongrtiphlral vuriosUlc, uidquo of their kind—tho 
produce of tho noble secretary’s cabinet or conversation. But wo leave it to those 
wage, the attachfo of the foreign legations in the metropolis—wore especially to the 
oeugados of the Spanith embassy. 
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may usurp provinces, and confiscate 
Asiatic kingdoms for her own goto 
profit, with impunity. The map 
will serve l’ozzo di Borgo better 
than a piotoc.nl; the secretary will 
shrink from the bewilderment of 
latitudes and longitudes. That a 
Prusso-Germanic customs league 
exists, none, doubtless, than lie is 
bettei evidenced of. But, further, 
of its dcvelopcincnts and bounda¬ 
ries, we query comprehension more 
vast than its origin on the banks of 
the Spree. I low, indeed, should a 
statesman of taRte and fashion have 
interests and feelings in common 
with Manchester cotton-weavers, 
Leeds clothiers, and Birmingham 
artisans—how, indeed t Commer¬ 
cial fatalities invariably, no\v-a days, 
succeed to our political v ietnries ; 
and it is hard to decide which—the 
shame of the political triumph over 
antagonists so powerless, or Un¬ 
commercial loss and insult grate¬ 
fully retorted upon us by the pau¬ 
pers we have forced into power—is 
the most signal. Miguel vve de¬ 
throned to make way for Pedro—a 
monarch without subjects—who had 
ingloriously abdicated one crown, 
by compact with rebellious vassals, 
on the sole condition of free egress 
for himself, his money, and jewels. 
His ministers had long fared at free 
cost and quarters sumptuously here, 
in Britain, attlie charge of a hospitable 
people. Their first act of requital was 
—the abolition of the differential du¬ 
ties, some fifteen per cent, in favour 
of our fabrics over those of all other 
less rightfully entitled nations. This 
was the act—not of Miguel, our foe, 
hut—of Pedro, our frieud. As with 
Portugal, so are we about to he re¬ 
warded in Belgium. Pour millions 
of Belgians were incompetent—not 
to annihilate, hut—to defend their 
hearths against two millions of slug¬ 
gish Hollanders. We manned our 
fleets; our reluctant tars blockaded 
the Maese and the Scheldt; the ci¬ 
tadel of Antwerp was bombarded, 
and reduced to ashes; the indomi¬ 
table Dutchman compelled to suc¬ 
cumb. Our remuneration—the Bel¬ 
gian Chambers are discussing, and 
will pass, a law, imposing prohibit¬ 
ory duties on foreign cotton manufac¬ 
tures. The minister of the inteiior 
allowed that it was necessary to mo* 


difg the. tariff, m ordi r to pr< cent tin 
imputation of Jim u/n cottons. Such 
is the report of the T,nos journal. 
This law cau, of course, he levelled 
ouly against this country, since 
scarcely from any other do cotton 
fabiics enter the Netherlands. Tin- 
special question of damage, the h - 
fliction of which is thus coni,-in- 
plated, will be treated hereafter in 
its more, npproptiale position. 

Snell is Ireo trade and reci¬ 
procity, as iuvaiiably construed 
against us, nil on one side; such 
the kindly feeling of our Belgi -.» 
allies, through whom vve have not. 
realized even yet the economical 
ho ma, of the arm uni fifty thousand 
ho temptingly held out tor our con¬ 
solation. On Holland we heaped 
insult and oppreraion in all tlioii 
most aggravated forms; -nationally, 
airogance sharpened the sting ol in¬ 
justice—the vulgar arrogance of 
might superior;—person illy, insult 
ami contumely vveie superadded to¬ 
wards the representative of a na¬ 
tion’s wrongs auda nation’s dignity. 
Blood is upon our hands, Dutch 
blood, and a lengthened senes of in¬ 
juries unmerited stored up in heavy 
account against us. The vengeance 
that is idow is not least sure ; p-di- 
tieal reckonings are controlled by 
no statute of limitations. The com¬ 
mencing blow is struck afar off: iu 
Java cottons of British oiigiu are 
now visited with a penal duty of 
twenty-live per cent, which before 
were subject to no more than a 
fiiendly fiscal acknowledgment of 
si*. Our merchants remonstrate, to 
a minister that cannot help, as they 
uobly did against the piiaey and 
blockade of 1833, when he could 
have helped, but turned a deaf ear. 
The case is liaid, when the sins of 
the Government must he answered 
by the nation; hut the letributiun 
is no less just and legal—legal, we 
repeat; for is it not in the bond 
Is it not in the strict letter of trea¬ 
ties ? Wc are now waging a doubt¬ 
ful war in Spain—that is, for Spain 
Cluistina—blockading the coa.it 
against Don Carlos—anaying our 
paid officers, and risking the lives of 
our British subjects, against him 
and one-half of the fedeinte mo¬ 
narchy. Should, through our aid, 
Chiifllina pievail, who will guaran* 
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tee us from a repetition of the 
rommeieial gratitude of Donna Ma- 
lia? It Don Carlos, who shall a u - 
suro to our tiaflie. the Baine friendly 
consideiatiou of Miguel V We hate 
had the art—a monopoly indispu¬ 
table—of hugging as our best hit-mis 
the bitterest toes, and of aggravating 
our once fast allies into enemies no 
less rancorous. To combat aivoild 
in arms is magnificent chivaliy. Wo 
have undeigone the oideal with Na¬ 
poleon, ami, despite ot Whigs and 
Whig prophecies, tiiumphantly. 
Shall we dare another light with 
leaders so craven ? But vve have 
France for our stay—Fiance who, 
in live years of alliance, has buried 
the Btiife and hatred of centuries. 
So we hope. But where is the 
proof V For her we have saciiliced 
a hecatomb of old fi lends and pro¬ 
fitable connexions—we have lower¬ 
ed our tariffs to welcome her wines 
ami her silks, her pastnitailtn irs and 
homu terns —by which our imports 
have grown to millions, whilst ex¬ 
ports may be measured by thou¬ 
sands. In return, she has remitted 
sonic fractional parts of prohibitory 
duties on iron, cables, coals, and 
cotton yarns, the differential consi¬ 
deration of which may, in the com sc 
of halt'-a century, cover the chiugcs 
of the Bowiing job commission. In 
the mean time, by way of drawback 
upon this tiivi.il exhibition of cour¬ 
tesy, France undetmines our iute- 
lest in Portugal; and, in Spain, has 
bo taken her position, that whichever 

K r wins, sin* will not lose. And, 
/, wc ariive at the PrusBO-lier- 
manic customs league, the crowning 
point of the conspiracy against our 
commercial interests, which de¬ 
mands a more special and separate 
examination. The i etrospcctivc 
glance we have indulged iu has 
cleared the way; it has developed 
the progi css of a silent, a universal 
-oalition against our material pros¬ 
per ly and political gicatness, in 
wh’ch the chief agents must be 
s »ught—not abroad, hut—at home 
There is a shallow cunning, which 
overreaches itself; and whilst a 
British Ministry has been imagining 
pitfalls for petty bugbears of its 
own creation, the British nation is 
entangled—is in poril of being en¬ 
gulfed—in the vortex produced by 


the conflicting and contradictory 
schemes ot its own h aders. Fiom 
the lessons of tho p-’st, let us t ike 
counsel for the fuiuie. 

There is no cause tor despair ; 
whatever llicie may he for whole¬ 
some fear ami iron-heat ted cneigy. 
We have encountered — wo have 
vanquished—a Continental system. 
But let no blind confidence mislead 
us. The Napoleonic was hut the 
flash of unreflecting, ii resistible im¬ 
pulse—of headlong passion ; teat of 
Piussia has all the coolness of cal¬ 
culation, of combination, and long 
preparation about it. it was nut 
launched forth into the woild in a 
paroxysm of fury; but, at its full 
maturity, alter years of pn'ient toil 
—even then only insinuated, sug¬ 
gested, and quietly deposited with 
its neighbours foi deliheiatiou. The 
system of Bonap.uto failed tluougli 
the vices inherent in its origin; it 
was compiilsoiy, and therefore ar¬ 
rayed the feelings of all Em ope ex¬ 
tra French egaiust it; it conciliated 
uo interests—pioposed no compen¬ 
sation—exacted eveiy saciifice. The 
States which yielded to it from over¬ 
whelming necessity, connived at its 
infraction; itconveited every mer¬ 
chant iu in a conlrabandi-.t—it 
elevated the smuggler to the rank 
of a fair dealer. More than all; 
fiuaueial cmhai rassments compelled 
the great patent to lay suicidal hands 
on his own oflhpiiiig. Ilia army he 
could recruit by cmisciiption—sub¬ 
sist by foiccd contributions—but 
how from the same source could he 
gratify the inordinate cravings of 
generals and marshals, who could 
say to him in the words of the Aria- 
gonese oath—We who are each of 
us your equals, and who made you 
our emperor—on condition ! Tim 
subject pai ls of Europe vveie, there¬ 
fore, parcelled out into commandc- 
ries, and awarded to his chieftains 
to govern and to plunder in recom¬ 
pense for past, and as a retainer for 
future loyalty. The tacit understand¬ 
ing was that the marshal for his own 
profit might dispense with the de¬ 
crees, Berlin, Milan, and all; and bo 
he did dispense with them for con¬ 
sideration good and precise—by them 
most extensively for himself. When 
publishing the most flightful orders 
to deter lesser offenders, so as to 
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811110 contraband competition in the 
inaiket, and secure a higher pu:- 
niinm for himself—tlio piince of 
smugglers. Such, for example*, was 
tin* tartie of Marshal Davoust iu 
Hamburgh. Wo vviite in the pre¬ 
sence ot many yet living to gainsay 
us. Tins Hattons, the Finlays, the 
Phillipses, the Gotta, the Si menus, 
the Rothschilds, of London, Man¬ 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, ate still, 
or their rcpiescutatircs, there to dis¬ 
claim us it we hi* in error. There, 
was little dilliculty in supplying 
Germany with colonial pinducc, or 
cottons, or woollens, to any extent, 
provided the metutif/ ics accompa¬ 
nied the bill of lading to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the general ronnnaud.'iii*, or 
his intermediary agent,. Pi ices in 
England, whether high or low, bad 
absolutely no i elation, in the way of 
cause or effect, to the failure of the 
continental system The rpinning- 
jenny, supciseded after so complete¬ 
ly by the mule—Aikwiight’s water 
or throstle tiami*—Watt’s steam en¬ 
gines—all were wnikhig their won¬ 
ders years before Napoleon was 
heard of, and one a quarter ol a cen¬ 
tury at least before his system was 
dreamed about. Moreover, during 
the existence of that system mecha¬ 
nical improvement waa absolutely 
sMtioaai j. So much we have thought 
it useful to t-ay, as a eoircctive to 
the crude speculations of some 
among our coutcmporaiics. The 
continental system, magnified as the 
iji nu<tt //(it'll' of Nap’ lcou, was no 
more than the law of brute force— 
the vulgar caprice of power intoxi¬ 
cated, irrational, irn-llectivc; and 
the cord, wherever htietched to the 
utmost point of tension, snapped 
asunder; it would have felled its 
maker with a terrible counteraction 
of moral energy, without the auxi¬ 
liary horrors of a Moscow winter, 
had mu the impetus of the wheel 
been ofttimes stayed, ami the ma¬ 
chine* thrown out of geciiug by tl * 
hand that framed it. 

Let us not delude ourselves—the 
system of Prussia reposes not on 
foundations so hollow and crumb¬ 
ling. It rests on the empire of opi¬ 
nion—it is based on moral power, a 
tower of strength more durable than 
the ephemeral action of hall and 
steel; it has conciliated local anti¬ 
pathies—it is. entwined in national 
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prejudices— it assumes to combine, 
all intcri hts—it ha*, appealed to »U 
sympathies—it has rallied mound its 
standat d all the generous sentiment*, 
the anient feelings, the patriotism 
undying, the devotion enthusiastic 
of— Eatuhul/vni/. — Yet neither iu 
its oiigin nor for long after was it 
invested with any swell charnud 
spell; when first laid before tin* 
separate states of the Geunan Fede¬ 
ration it was viewed with suspicion 
by m or t—it was met with oppo¬ 
sition by all. The revelutionaiy 
peliey of England converted that 
into a political necessity which pre¬ 
viously had been regarded as at best 
an insidious expedient of commer¬ 
cial monopoly, or hazardous fiscal 
regulation. The Sovereigns, great 
and small, of Germany saw England, 
who in her better days bad been 
the guardian angel of order, now 
mai eliing onward in the very van- 
guaul ol war and revolution. The 
fate of William of Holland, of Mi¬ 
guel, of Carlos, was in part, or in 
whole, before their eyes; Belgium 
viitnally annexed to France — a 
Fi ouch army in Aiicoua—French pi o- 
pagandism, scattering its firebrands 
every where. The contagion had 
reached their own doors; incipient 
rebellion was murmuring in the ab¬ 
solute— demagogical insolence or 
patiiotic fervour lording it in the 
constitutional states. The custo¬ 
mary subsidies were a*>kcd to he 
refused—(ivil lists were in jeopardy 
—control over receipt and expendi- 
tuie demauded. They who iiad 
shunned now sought the counte¬ 
nance of Prussia; they hasteued to 
take refuge under her system, by 
which a levenue was secured inde¬ 
pendent of popular clamour and 
the denial of unruly cbambcis. 
Austria was too isolated, and Rus¬ 
sia too far away for help in the hour 
of tiilmlatiou. But although the 
princes were caily gained, the peo¬ 
ple were not so easily scared out of 
their ancient predilections—Ger¬ 
many, constitutional above, all, still 
sympathized with England. With¬ 
out their approval the league was 
Btill but a skeleton, whilst the coun¬ 
ter league was growing into propor¬ 
tion and taking a position. Again 
the infatuation of our councils out¬ 
ran with co operative zeal the 
eiforts of our rivals. The number 
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of oik foes was still too few whilst 
a triend still remained. Insinuations 
were not wanting liy agents duly 
qualified— syartjcic acts tinilriyuas 
— Minimus inn lite -- pamphlets 
showered from the press--drugged 
with the Napoleonic slander resusci¬ 
tated, that England instigated, by 
iutiigue and with money, to war and 
contusion abioad, ftom jealousy 
mean and selfish of the commercial 
progiess of her neighbour. In 
prod' they pointed to Belgium con¬ 
vulsed to her centie—to Italy, then 
in lommolion—to Kvvitzeiland, en¬ 
acting the liiHt chapter of civil war- 
fate—to Portugal, where brother 
was waning, under our especial 
auspice.., iigauis-t brother—to Spain, 
in the tin oca of forthcoming distrac¬ 
tions—counUies most of them etui- 
mnt tor their advancement in the 
industiad aits. We ouisclwa know 
that the calumny more than passes 
i uncut in Belgium as in Catalonia; 
let those who doubt euipiijc fiom a 
l.iegc ironmaster, a Client cotton 
spiunej, an Antwerp sliipowner, or 
:i li.iiceloua Inintran/r. The Ger¬ 
many are pie eminently a kindly 
and an honest race, but the olt- 
i.'pentcd lie, when shorn! up too 
t»y evidence ciicumstantial, and 
apparently incontrovertible, will 
do some pnit ol its oilier. How¬ 
ever belii 1 might, as it did, still 
lingci, 11 oin the rcmcmbcied good 
faith of our national i haractor, the 
bombardment ol Autwei p’s forties", 
and the blockade id the coast of 
Holland, dispelled all unbelief. 
The Hu* and llame vomited ou the 
doomed citadel fiom the Mount e 
MmU.tr, served in Gi rman convic¬ 
tion.! to enlighten the dnrknes"—to 
illumine tins page of truth. Who 
shall paint that feeling, concen¬ 
trated, piofouud, of giiet and indig¬ 
nation which tiniiled through the 
blood, noble or ignoble, of all Ger¬ 
many, as the flies of Antwerp red- 
timed the hnii/on—as the lirave 
delciidiTH of the citadel ciied for 
inn mir, and none came to help? 
bar and m ar it spread swifter than 
the cannon’s missive—moro threat¬ 
ening, though less mouthing, than 
its ioar. From that ill-fated hour 
the cause of England was lost with 
the people; they behold in her only 
the sanguinary oppressor of the 
Dutch*—their friends, their brethren 


—of one lineage, land, and language. 
They turned them to the PiM6sian 
monarch for vengeance, but truly 
augured that that vengeance lay 
elsewhere than in the battle field. 
Merchants, manufacturers, auil pro¬ 
prietors—rich and poor, without 
distinction of class—all who had 
store to lose, or luiine6 to be held 
sacred from the hands of the spoiler 
and the horrois of revolution, theu 
and theneelm ward rallied, with one 
heart and one soul, around the com¬ 
mercial league, and covenant—it was 
signed, aud sealed, and ratified, aud 
welcomed as the bond ol common 
safety—the pledge of prospeiity 
unrivalled—the crowuiugglory of— 
Fatherland. Thus was Holland 
sari ificed by Piusaia for effect, and 
Antwerp’s citadel abandoned to lire 
aud sword, that the current of na¬ 
tional antipathies might be diverted 
towards Britain— as Moscow blazed, 
niou* intensely to arouse the wiatli 
of an injured people. But the one 
was magnanimous self-immolation—■ 
gloiious even in its honors; the 
other, liio cool calculation of profit 
aud loss—a present affair of sale and 
lotuui—embracing, however, with 
aim more laudable or lofty, the 
prospective means of gieater politi¬ 
cal security or political aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

We have liacctl the causes, aud 
have now to deal with the substan¬ 
tial fact, that the banner ol Prussia 
— politically as commercially — 
waves over two-thuds, or, exclud¬ 
ing the Austrian portion, about 
eight ninths ot the German popula¬ 
tion. More has been achieved for 
her, within live years, by infatuated 
ignorance and airogancc unexam pled 
on our side, than, unaided, she her¬ 
self could have accomplished in 
half a century. With us was public 
opinion; we began by slighting— 
theu despised—and finished by 
braving it. She, on tbe leverse, 
watched it warily—waited for it 
patiently—turne.d it in her„own fa¬ 
vour skilfully. Recollection must 
—aud, as lie reads these pages, will 
—flash over the mind ot the noble 
chief of the Foreign O/lice, ou the 
conduct of the Pi ussiau envoy dur¬ 
ing the Belgian disputation. The 
Janus-faced Baron towed one way 
aud looked the other—one hour con¬ 
cocting protocols with the confer- 
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once—the next, insidiously playing 
upon the irritable, self-builicient, 
and nothiiig-doubtiug temperament 
of the secretary—until he had nailed 
him to the monstrous aggression of 
Antweip by the promise of non¬ 
interference, and then—he left his 
lordship to his laurels. Werthcr, at 
I'aiis, played into the hands of his 
brother envoy in London like an 
adept, lie paraded the Prussiau 
bayonets, bright, flashing, innumer¬ 
able, before the ten iTied eyes of the 
citizen King; his voice was all of 
war, till he of the Palais Royal shook 
as in tho midnight flight from his 
palace aud the entente*. The game, 
was kept alive unfil England was 
committed, and the reluctance of 
Lord Gieyto blood subdued—until 
\ an Zuylen’s last, solemn, personal 
appeal to the premier had failed— 
until Whig steam was up, and the 
blood ol the Temples at boiling heat, 
and then—Louis Pnilippe had in¬ 
stant license to let slip his dogs of 
war, and tieat his Liberals with a 
mock Napoleonade. Well might 
Fahririus exclaim against tho un¬ 
worthy juggle, and Verstolk van 
Soeleti with the noble, the affecting 
eloquence of truth aud paliiotism, 
denounce to the States General the 
treachery or timidity of fi lends. To 
he at one and the same time in lead¬ 
ing strings witli Talleyrand and 
cozened by Bulow, could surely be 
the fate of but oue man. The 
laidy discovery aud rage. Becking an 
escape-valve, may account for, but 
cannot justify, the insult to theDutch 
envoy of Holland. But let these 
pass as matters betwixt him and 
ourselves; if Lord Palmerston can¬ 
not overreach wily foes, no oue bet¬ 
ter succeeds in deceiving confiding 
friends. The Prussian policy ho 
has played to admiiatiou. Touching 
in the east, south, and west, tho 
great powers of Russia, Austria, and 
Franee; without volume, or breadth, 
or limits, to any extent intangible 
Prussia lay ait the mercy, more or 
less, of its powerful neighbours. 
It was, notwithstanding, the van¬ 
guard of central Europe against 
France, ns the suit and service 
tenure exacted at Vienna tor increase 
of territory; but its ancient feuds 
and usurpations have acted, and 
must act, with mutual repulsiveness 
at Vienna and Berlin; Russia, most 


distant, has been i’cRml least, and 
therefore relied on most. But all 
external dependence is precarious; 
nay more, it is full of peril; it is tho 
confession of wcakuess—the sum¬ 
mons for an aggressor. The league 
rescues her from the dilemma of the 
lamb on the same stream with the 
wolf; it rounds her domain—doubles 
her population—renders her for¬ 
midable for defence, although, per¬ 
chance, for olTcnce it may rather 
clip her wings and clog her motions. 
Tills is a feature—the solo redeem¬ 
ing feature—of the league; hitherto 
uninaiked by the public, it has not, 
however, escaped the statesman— 
him of Vieuna least of all. Austria, 
divested of many of her sectional 
holds in Germany, will even 
he. inoie free to enforce tho unre¬ 
stricted navigation of the Danube— 
to attend upon Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia for the customs, 
coufedei ucy may be as a dead weight 
to neutralize Prussian demonstra¬ 
tions in favour of the autocrat. 
Fi mice will be chary of wanton in¬ 
sult to a league strong and populous 
as herself, where divide et mi pirn 
ih no longer equally practicable as 
with llie old Germanic federation, 
yet still powerful as a preventive 
check on Russian ascendency. But, 
all deductions made, Prussia re¬ 
mains aggrandized, politically, at the. 
expense of all; commercially, first 
and foremost, at the cost of Eng¬ 
land, wlio, as usual, defrays the 
charges of the entertainment. From 
Muscovite, trammels we may be suie 
that Prussia will, su far as she pru¬ 
dently may, unshackle, herself; that 
Russia had rognizanee of, or has 
had share in, tiie origin or combina¬ 
tion of the union, we utterly disbe- 
lie.ve, aud there is not a letter of 
evidence to sustain the assertion. 
That system must have been dig- 
tasteful to the one, as increasing the 
independence and advancing tho 
power of the other. But popular 
feeling in Germany was arrayed in 
its suppoit. With its usual masterly 
policy, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
seized upon it aB a happy incident, 
to be turned to account in the an¬ 
noyance of France, Austria—Eng¬ 
land above all. 

The embryo league, silently and 
secretly prepared as it was—confi¬ 
dentially communicated to the Ger- 
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man states as it had been—ariivcd 
to the knowledge of our govern¬ 
ment only in the commencement of 
1828 . But not from Beilin, or Mu¬ 
nich, or Frankfort did it come. 
From Paris, the locus of diplomatic 
intrigue, if rightly we remember, 
the first iicwh of its existence was 
communicated by Lord Stuart de 
llothesay, then our acute and inde¬ 
fatigable representative there, and 
the able opponent of Russian influ¬ 
ence and Pozzo <li Boigo. That 
distinguished diplomati-t appears 
to be one of the few—the very few 
—of his class, whether in tinn s past 
or present, duly to appreciate the 
surpassing value of the commercial 
relations of his country; in the oc¬ 
casion his sigaeiouH mind would 
naturally associate with them all 
the vast political beatings of the sub¬ 
ject. The ministry of that day was 
‘Conservative—of national intei est as 
of national honour--they did not 
use, in fils of petulance, or impa¬ 
tience, to cut the Goidiau knot 
asunder with the swotd, in order to 
solve a doubtful question. Tim sun 
that dawned upon the existence of 
the league in Downing Street, set, 
we might almost say, upon a coun¬ 
ter league. British ascendency was 
still in iis palmy state, still equal to 
grapple with the mamcui res of Ber¬ 
lin, and the insidious tactics of St 
Petersburg. Alliances of blood, 
more dear and ancient still, of 
friendship—the kinship of feeling, 
anil habit, and origin, were still re¬ 
membered. The Piincipality of 
Hesse Cassel, as may be seen by the 
map, lay upon—almost intercepted 
—the lino of communication between 
West and Fas tern Piussia. Its ac¬ 
cession was an object, to accomplish 
which pei suasion, craft and menace, 
were persevering]}’ lavished in vain; 
the refusal was absolute and unhe¬ 
sitating. With llesse Darmstadt., 
Baron von Moss, the creator and 
presiding genius of the system, was 
more fortunate, lie found means 
to “ prevail,” (as the unwitting au¬ 
thor of a pamphlet, to which we shall 
shortly and more formally allude, 
acquaints us)upon:in imbecile Grand 
Duke to place his territory under 
the charge and surveillance of fo¬ 
reign douiuiiers, by which PruRBia 
waa enabled partially to dispense 


with one line of her custom-houses. 
The iniquitous conditions of the 
bargain and sale treaty of the 8th of 
May, 1W8, have not hitherto been 
given to the world, and pel haps it 
is no business of ours to publish 
them; the task move especially cor¬ 
responds to tho=e who shared the 
spoil, and so we cheerfully leave it 
to the Fieucli general, to his coad¬ 
jutor the Count, and the ladies of 
tin; chaste and incorruptible couit 
circle, among whom his influence 
and achievements aie sufticieWly 
notorious—to tell the tale of Frede¬ 
rick William’s disinterestedness, and 
how far the rigid frugality of the 
financier relaxed in his kindly con 
corn for the welfare of Daimstadl 
and of Germany. The intelligence 
ot this event created no inconsidei- 
able sensation at FianKfoit-on tbc- 
Miiiiio, and moused the alarm of 
the Fcderatioii. Bavaria and Wur- 
Icmhuig forthwith united their cus¬ 
tom-houses; in September, 1828 , the 
1 lanov er counter league was formed; 
Saxouy, 1 lanov er, llesse Cassel, with 
the icmaining states of Germany, 
eighteen in number, sealed their al¬ 
liance at Cassel, and by the act pro¬ 
claimed the Berlin system to be 
anti-national and non Germanic. 

Such was the state ot nffairs at the 
revolution of 18;)0 —such the legacy 
of Central Europe bequeathed to the 
caret; of Earl Giey and the tender 
mercies of Lord Palmciston by the 
Fail of Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Wellington. We beseech our leadci s 
to pause upon the retrospect; we 
implore the Father of his people— 
should he vouchsafe to honour these 
pages, indited by tlio humblest but 
not the leaRt grateful of the subjects 
who engross his paternal solicitude 
—we implore him to “ look on this 
picture, and oil that”—which it is 
our duty now to exhibit. We know 
th.it the royal mind lias not been, is 
not yet, without misgivings—that 
the King of England designs to pon¬ 
der, and deeply ponder, on all that 
threatens her coimneicial and manu¬ 
facturing greatness, however little 
manufactures and commeice me 
deemed worthy the consideration of 
his ininiilcrs—we loam, moreover, 
that he has bet n icrcntly j>h ascii foie- 
prat his anxieties, to those whom it 
concerns, on this Pi usso-Germanic 
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question; Jils people will learn now 
also like ourselves with gratitude, 
but without surprise, this fresh proof 
of the superintending cares of their 
soveieign. The intimation was, no 
doubt, received by his servants with 
alarm—for their places; Downing 
Street became all bustle—the clerks 
of the Foreign Office working double 
tides in the concoction of rival me¬ 
moirs. The Memoir will, however, 
a carccly do its maud —the royal ear 
will not so readily be abused into 
the belief that the Leayur is nut ifis- 
adrantoi/cons to Kny/and, inasmuch 
as the. Pntssians themsdres already 
find their on p trade dt errasnit/ in can - 
s rt/unnr of their vim sy\tein. It makes 
at the best but a bastard syllogism, 
which it would tax log'c of a higher 
older even than that of Weimar to 
legitimatize; yet, not to damp the 
anlour of an aspiting tyro, let us 
add, the blame of faulty workman¬ 
ship rests, not with tlie barely Hedged 
artist, but upon the mipliaut quality 
of the materials he had to lick into 
shape. The royal disquietude will 
not be lessened by the Memoir —it 
may be quickened perchance by the 
expositions our duty enjoins, but— 
great is truth, and he who knows 
the worst, is for the worst already 
more than half way prepared. 

At tlie latter end of 1830, the two 
gi eat opposing principles or unions 
stood iu face of each other thus : 

Prussian League. 

Prussia, .13,250,000 

Hesse Darmstadt, . . 770,000 

Inhabitants, 14,020,000 

Hanoverian COUNTER League. 

Havana,.4,000,000 

Wurternberg, .... 1,700,000 

Saxony Royal, .... 1,000,000 
Saxony Ducal, . . • 700,000 

Baden. 1,300,000 

Nassau,.37 .000 

TIesao Caesel, .... 70 u ,000 

Frankfort,. 55,000 

Hauover.1,700,000 

Mecklenburg, .... 500,000 

Oldenburg,'. 270,000 

Brunswick,. 270,000 

Other small States, . 000,000 

14,130,000 


(jushiin-llutisc Leayuc. 57 

Without including Holstein 
and Lunenburg, . . ‘ioo.ooo 

The Ilanscatic towns, . 200,duo 

which had, we believe, neither en¬ 
tered into nor formed any counter 
combination, although most hostile 
to the Prussian system. 

So far we had lost no more than 
Hesse Darmstadt with its 77o,OOu 
souls so dearly purchased; for Prus¬ 
sia is, in fact, out of the question , 
as her system had, since 1818, made 
her connexion of as little value to 
us heretofore, sh it can be herealfer; 
the account should therefore stand 
thus: 

Opponents,. 770,Out) 

Confederates, including 
Holstein and the 
llanse towns, . . 11,500,000 

After caicoring it most triumph., 
antly in revolution for four years— 
from 1831 to 1835 inclusive—the 
King’s servants have, in addition to 
Belgium made over to France, and 
Holland converted from an ally into 
a foe—to Portugal wrested from our 
influence and Spain disgusted—to 
present the following trophies to his 
Majesty, as a new yeai’s gift for 
1830— 

THU I’itl ASIAN I.UAUUL IX 1835 . 
Prussia,. 13,250,000 


Bavaria,.4,3<>0,000 

Wurternberg, .... l,70i),<K)0 

Saxony Royal, .... 1,000,000 

Saxony, Ducal, . . . 700,000 

Baden.. 

Nassau,. 375,000 

llesse Caesel, .... 7<)o,oOO 
Hesse Darmstadt, . . 770,000 

Frankfort-on-tlie-Maine, 55,000 
Other small States, . . 600,000 


Souls, . . . 25,350,000 


THE IIAMIVKRIAN COUNTER LEAUUE, 

1835, 

exists no moke, but in this the 
page of history. And yet we mis¬ 
take, it ba9 left a “ wreck behind.” 
We are reminded by a ministnial 
contempoiary that “ Hanover and 
Brunswick (Oldenburg, we bear, is 
likely also to accede) have entered 
into a commercial compact condi¬ 
tionally , that each state be at liberty 
to join tlie Prussian League in I6if, 
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iirpn '.'lo'tshf” There is therefore the 
shadow of a shade of a 

IIANUVMUAN < iJLM'Ltt-LliXUl E— 

II mover, .... 1,70!),()UO 

Brunswick, . . . * 21 ) 0,000 

Souls, . . 1,900,000 * 

or about one-lhi/ Itutlh of the Pius- 
.sian League. 

Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, and 
Holstein have not joined the Prus¬ 
sian I nion, but their am ssion, wc 
are told, is “ of little conscrjueuce to 
it.” They must, in a short time, be 
diawn iuto the voilex, and another 
million of our aerient customs 
will thus be lost to us. The Hanse 
(lilies --Hamburg and Bremen es¬ 
pecially — meanwhile are to ue tole¬ 
rated by Piuisia as warehouses for 
storing th>j manufactures of the 
linionforexpmlation—until! “May” 
(devoutly ejaculates a Prussian 
pamphleteer) “ u e hate a Ceiiman ” 
(quciy, Prussian) “Skai’Oht on the 
Nuiitu Sr. i to add to the League, the 
next time \vn make a map!! ” 

'l he prospect, how cheei ing 1 The 
picture, how warmly tinted with 
the ripening sunbeams of growing 
prosperity! The *opics, how splen¬ 
did for tlie royal opening speech to 
the faithful Lords and Commons, 
towards the eompost of which our 
humble labours will arrive so op¬ 
portunely to contribute! 

AH these non Prussianized States 
were our fast and firm allies—the 
uncompromising enemies of Prussian 
ascendency and Prussian monopoly 
—but live stunt yeais agone. No¬ 
thing short of miracles could have 
accomplish cd a metamorphosis so 
complete, so sudden, ro unlooked 
for—and they were miracles of folly, 
of ignorance, of besotted ness suici¬ 
dal—of our own performance. The 
kings and princes were all with us, 
but one, to a man, and not more 
unanimously than tho representative 
chambers, where constitution forms 
existed with the whole body of tho 
people. The French convulsion 
arrived, and was followed by the 
Belgian; but although a sympathetic 
ground-swell agitated the Germanic 
federation, yet, confident in the 
breakwater bulwark of British po¬ 


licy, which had never failed its mem¬ 
bers, they held to their anchorage, 
secure to ride out the storm. They 
distrusted aid — they repudiated 
proffered protection—fiom Berlin. 
But when Biitish statesmen were 
seen patronising revolution at home, 
and outstripping the democrats of 
Paris in its propagandism abroad, tho 
wisest as tho most inconsiderate— 
the most powerful as the pettiest- 
found themselves at sen without 
pilot, if not without compass. As 
tho British people were goaded by 
their rulers info re volutionary fren/y, 
and in Parliament tho appeal of ex¬ 
ternal alliance was drowned in tho 
fury of party—of Whig party—the 
contagion spread abroad. Absolute 
princes saw their subjects in open 
nr quasi rebellion; in Constitutional 
States the national delegates beai d- 
ing the sovereign, or deposing him, 
or denying supplies for the exigen¬ 
cies of the state, as here the same 
had been threatened. Confusion 
was at its height when England was 
seen in the vanguard of Belgian in¬ 
surgents, and a French army waging 
inuideruus warfare against Holland 
—Holland, part, parcel, ally, akin 
of Germany. Then with artful un- 
obtrusiveucss did Piussia interpose 
her mightyarmies betwixt the cower¬ 
ing piincipalities and the deluge of 
combined British and French anar¬ 
chical movements : she saved them 
—princes, both great and small, she 
saved them, anil they felt it—from 
the fate of Holland and of Miguel. 
She earned the title of benefactor— 
well she knew how most profitably 
to uso its rights. Her projected 
custom-house league guaranteed to 
every member its customs’ revenue, 
at the price of independence, and 
the control of Prussian officers; the 
boon, before rejected with scorn, 
waB accepted with eagerness now, 
by sovereigns whose expenditure 
was sought to be curtailed, and 
whose incomings were stayed by 
the rude hands of legislative assem¬ 
blies—not the less eagerly so by ab¬ 
solute princes whose subjects were 
refusing payment of any impost 
whatever. A revenue was secured 
to all, unshackled by popular con¬ 
trol. Fur the people of Prussia raised 
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the cry of—Sutherland—and pointed 
to England and Franco combined in 
unholy league against its prospei ity. 
To the legislative bodies she spoke 
of material interests and fiscal eco¬ 
nomies. To a state to be entrapped 
with a show of words en\eloping the 
substance of slavery, they turned a 
deal ear—they hesitated—they were 
overwhelmed into submission with 
the umcflccting acclamations of Fa- 
theiiaud, and the. menacing cries of 
deluded multitudes. Thus, of peo¬ 
ple and Sovereigns, Prussia became 
the tutelaiydeity and the aibiter; she 
who had been fcaicd as an usurper, 
was now reverenced as a Saviour— 
divciting tbe torrent of political ex¬ 
citement which tbieatened to wash 
away the lainic oi her own and all 
Gei in .in society, into a deepened 
channel of comineicial jealousies, 
which the gallant vessel of state 
might navigate—unt only without 
peiil, but, ciieeied on by favouiing 
uade-winds, into the haven of poli¬ 
tical renown; the. while insidiously 
counselling the iasb steeismeii of 
the Biiusli baik to trim her sails aud 
shape her couise for the fogs of ll.e 
Scheldt and the stones of the Bay 
of Biscay—wlieie now she iH seen 
buffeting with adveise winds and 
waves, and lloundei ing under bare 
poles. 

A struggle, iude.ed, a faint, inef¬ 
fectual snuggle there was. Tbe 
Courts ol Bavaiia and \\ urtemberg 
long balanced ; tbe. Councils of Au»- 
tiia bad not lost their weight, al¬ 
though the timid icmonstiam es of 
England were disregarded in De¬ 
cember, 1833, the die was cast, and 
the Prussian League joined—maik ! 
we bad triumphed at Antwerp, and 
were then loids of tbe ascendant in 
Portugal, llesso Cassel, distracted 
with intestine broils, had already 
acceded to the union, niaugre the 
opposition of its [louse of Assembly. 
The junction of Nassau, from its 
position in the very centre of Ge’- 
inany, and with such an extent of 
command of the Rhine and the Maine, 
became an object of gieat anxiety, 
but has only beeu accomplished 
since the death of Marschall, the 
able and far-seeing minister of that 
small state, who perseveriugiy re¬ 
fused all overtures. Tbe present 
Administration departed from his 
policy. The bargain has, however, 
been driven hard, and the revenue, 


such as derived hitheito huui the 
customs branch, has been gua¬ 
ranteed to the duchy, as, iu any 
case, the minimum of division of 
tbe joint stock to be paid over as her 
share by the Court of Berlin. That 
Court bad, moreover, acquired 
claims upon the gratitude of tho 
Duke, by the zealous espousal of 
his interests, as an Agnat of the 
House of Change, in the Luxemburg 
question. The negotiations are com¬ 
pleted and the ticaties signed; on 
the very day—the first day of this 
new year -even as the public are 
perusing this announcement, tho 
custom-house barriers, not of Nassau 
only, but of Baden aud Franklint, 
are being razed to their foundations, 
amid tbe flourish of ti uni pets and 
the deateuiug cheers of—Fatherland. 
Hanover—so lamje es unter But - 
ttsch/r hen schnjt bfnht —so long as 
she n hk mis urnti 1 lit iti\/i domination, 
cannot be expected to join ; as we 
aie giavcly lolil by tbe same Prus¬ 
sian sciibe, who, as we have seen, 
hopes that Pi ussin “ may have a sea- 
poit on tho Not lli Sea, the next time 
lie makes a map,” to add to it. The 
hints combined are sufficiently sig¬ 
nificant; for Hanover and British 
connexion interpose provokiugly 
enough between tbe frontiers of 
Hesse and Prussia aud tbe free cities 
of Hamburgh, Bremen, nmlLubeck. 

Thus has Great Bi itaiu lost—been 
juggled out of—fifteen millions of 
appioved good ueighbouis and be¬ 
neficial—mutually beneficial—cus¬ 
tomers. They have paited from us 
too, not as friends who have jour¬ 
neyed together long, regretting when 
tbe hour of inevitable separation 
art i ved, but as bitter rivals, iu whose 
breasts rankles the sense of injury; 
who have been taught to believe, 
that under tbe inask of good-will, 
we have used and abused them in 
the, vilest spirit of ail all-grasping 
monopoly,—that we have gloated 
over their industrial progress with 
eyes bleared with envy and hearts 
resolved to blast. We can forgive 
and pity the delusion, for resent¬ 
ment cannot efface the kindly rp.col- 
loctions of old associations. Per¬ 
haps the time may not be distant 
when they themselves shall awaken 
to a sentiment of the injustice of 
their accusations. Happily, one 
great good hw been achieved— 
from misfortune they have learn* 
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oil one lesson—fiom the prickly 
thorn they have plucked one flower 
—safety. From their flourishing 
realms and smiling fields they have 
chased far off the unholy aud de¬ 
vouring principles of disunion and 
disorganization; demagogues will 
no longer annoy — the orgies of 
Hainbach no moie he repeated. We, 
who bear the cost, can still hail, 
with all gladness, the bloodless tii- 
urnpli. Anarchy was in the land; 
England was seen every where else 
displaying her banners at its head; 
Germany was assiduously tutored 
into the conviction that she patron¬ 
ised confusion only to wreak a jea¬ 
lous rival’s vengeance on the tro¬ 
phies of her industry. Fioni that 
hour the troubled wateis of civil 
strife subsided into peace—a com¬ 
mon (supposed) foe, on whom to 
discharge the pent-up storms of na¬ 
tional fury was found—one univer¬ 
sal cry arose in the father-laud— 
I'ahd’icn , 'Pjh< J —Union, Confi¬ 

dence. 

Nothing can better paint the self¬ 
ish aud sinister pi eteure of Pi ussian 
free-trade philosophy, which opens 
its doors to all, and forbids entiance 
to none, than the case of Switzer¬ 
land. The gates of the Germanic 
Union are closed against her, a near 
neighbour, and almost an integral 
portion of the Federation, on two 
pretexts: the first, that Iter wares 
would interfere with those of Sax¬ 
ony; the second, that she is no 
consumer of German pioducts; she 
is a Boiler, but not a purchaser. The 
one apology is too flimsy to impose 
upon any one. Surely it is rather 
Prussia that dreads the competition 
of Swiss« uttons and Hilks with those 
of her Rhcnane subjects, so excel 
lenlly and economically facilitated 
in all seasons by the Rhine naviga¬ 
tion, than that Saxony should he 
so sensitive about a rivalry she has 
been periodically accustomed to en¬ 
counter at the Lcipsic and Frank¬ 
fort fairs heretofore. The last ex¬ 
cuse would he equally valid as 
against other members of the Union. 
What return commerce, for exam¬ 
ple, can Berlin oiler to Munich ? 
The cause, the real cause, is, that 
Switzerland is too free, too repub¬ 
lican; Prussia dreads too close con¬ 
tact witli a turbulent democracy, 
which ahe cannot hope to put down 
so easily as the legislative outbreaks 
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of Hesse and Baden. The acces¬ 
sion of Holland or Belgium, or both, 
is a question of greater magnitude 
and more direct interest to hei. 
It would consolidate her system, 
which, as yet, lias no natuial base to 
rest upon ; it would round her em¬ 
pire. For this she was forecasting, 
as Bulow earwigged the simple se¬ 
cretary of the Foreign Office; for 
this she viewed with silent compla¬ 
cency the separation of the Nether¬ 
lands. Belgium has a heavy stake 
in the solution of this point; she 
enjoys already a targe proportion of 
the tiansit trade from this and from 
other countiics to Western Ger¬ 
many, and, with the conclusion ot 
her proposed railway from Antwerp 
to Cologne, she might perhaps mo¬ 
nopolize the whole. She would, 
moreover, become the great outlet 
for the fabrics of the Rhenish pro- 
v inces of Prussia and of other pai ts of 
the Union to North and South Ame¬ 
rica—to Cuba, the Indian Archipe¬ 
lago, and Cliiu.i, with all their vast 
lcturus. But all this rould he the 
taidy result of time only; Belgium 
has neither commercial, marine, nor 
transmarine possessions. It may be, 
doubted also whether Prussia v ievvs 
without dread the fmniidahle con¬ 
currence of her cottons, her wool¬ 
lens, her silks, her iron, and her 
coal, with those of her own western 
provinces. Klherfcldt may not re¬ 
joice in the embiaees of Ghent, nor 
Aix-la-Chapellu fraternize without 
reluctance with Liege. The discus¬ 
sion, however, aud the supposition 
have not been without their effect 
at the Tuilerics. France, wo learn, 
has host cm d to ptopu&c at Jirussels 
a custom-house, league, founded on 
the same principles as that of Prus¬ 
sia. Wo are not prepared to say 
how the offer has been received, or 
what may be tho special hitch in 
the affair; but French flnuamcrs, 
lording it iu the poit, would hardly 
look more frightful than French 
bombardiers raining fire upon the ci¬ 
tadel of Antwerp; it is hut cause and 
effect after all. The same eloquence 
which vindicated the policy of the 
one to a regenerated but un-English 
House of Commons, is there still to 
father his own offspring, and justify 
the oilier, if need be, to the entire 
contentment of O’Connell, or any 
of his Tail. 

Holland, whose manufactures are 
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too few to excite alarm, which pos¬ 
sesses a considerable trading ma- 
line, uiul well-tiaincd seamen, as 
well as flourishing colonies, will 
therefore, as combining the elements 
more in unison with her wants, ob¬ 
tain the preference, and employ all 
the arts of Prussia to engage her ac¬ 
quiescence, and efleet her junction 
with the Custom-house League. 
The price, however, is fixed; her 
colonial possessions are to bo thrown 
open to the Federation, and all re¬ 
strictions abolished. Some mea¬ 
sures have been proposed in the 
present session of the States-Genu- 
ral, touching agriculture, which lead 
to the suspicion that Holland is pa¬ 
ving the way for her initiation. 
Into speculations upon this event, 
and upon the, new aspect which 
Kuiopc may hereafter progressively 
assume, the length to which we 
have already gone, and the iinpoit- 
unt brandies of our subject yet to 
be treated, foibid us to enter; they 
are ol themselves a theme, and no 
unimportant one. Norshall we, as 
hiiheito we have not, unnecessarily 
overlay a question, in itself Mifti- 
cicntly momentous, with the en¬ 
tanglements of Hastem policy, and 
Russian pi ejects. We are anxious 
to present s.a succinct and detailed 
a review as in our power of the 
practical and prospective hearings 
of a league, so imim diately and 
rudely thn atoning our heist—oui 
material interests; the more so, as 
the task has not yet, to our know¬ 
ledge, been attempted with the de- 
taif it deserves and demands. The 
debt of gratitude which Maga has 
contracted towards the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and coinmeicial pub¬ 
lic is surpassingly large. She can 
only repay it by the ciiculation 
(ampin, perhaps, beyond compari¬ 
son) of truths which it concerns 
them and all to know. Would that 
the ability were commensurate v ith 
the means, or these with the de¬ 
sire 1 

The praise of the commercial sys¬ 
tem of Prussia has, for many years 
past, been the cuckoo noto of writers 
of pamphlets, reviews, and journals. 


home and continental, innumerable. 
The dmnterestcduuBH of much of 
which, and the costliness, may only 
he estimated uppruximativcly by 
their results, more or lees immediate, 
in the not over gratuitous acces¬ 
sion of Hesse Darmstadt, and the not 
inexpensive combination of the 
Piusso Germanic League, llut for 
the too unreflecting and unqualified 
eulogies of Mr Hutkissou, whitli 
gave it the stamp of a gicat autho¬ 
rity, that .S 3 stem, witli its authors 
and abettois, bought and unbonghq 
would have bt cn left to be tested by 
the lessons of experience alone, in¬ 
stead of being decided upon at once 
by its fair speech propositions. That 
able statesman, as is often the ease 
with too enthusiastic men, enamour¬ 
ed of principles appaicntly so con¬ 
genial with his own, in his examina¬ 
tion of their practical application, 
forgol to pencil ate beneath the sur¬ 
face, but accepted a>l in puie good 
faith. We may extend our charity 
towards Piussia, as we have before 
done, without curing about the re¬ 
turns, but they who blindly put their 
trust in her n ith faith and hope, will 
find, as we have done, that they are 
leaning on a rotten md. Among 
other productions of tho trumpet- 
tongued school, inspiied fioin Ber¬ 
lin, two are now lying on our table, 
which moie especially invite atten¬ 
tion; the one is a “ Vindication * of 
the Commercial Policy of Piussia,” 
by a gentleman holding a vciy effi¬ 
cient and confidential situation near 
the person of his Prussian Majesty, 
and horn whom the document came 
some time since, almost direct into 
our hands, but whose name we do 
not feel oui selves at libcity to men¬ 
tion; it is a shoit but ably written 
at tide, and not wanting in a due por¬ 
tion of sarcasm and bitterness to¬ 
wards England. The other is a 
pamphlet from the press of Ludwiz 
Kohnen of Cologne, “ On the l iso 
and progress of the Commercial Sys¬ 
tem of Prussia, and the Union of the 
German States,” professing, moie- 
over, like the former, to institute a 
comparison between the Prussian 
and British Tariffs,! by G. C. Becker, 


* This Viudieutiun lias been published, we believe, but little read, 
t The acrimonious tone which Mr C. llei-her lins, on vaiious occasions duiing 
and since tlio formation of the Rheuisli West Indio Company, adopted towards Rug- 
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late Sub-Director of tlie Rhenish 
West India Company. This gentle¬ 
man commences his comparative 
statement with denunciations of our 
navigation laws almost, but not quite 
so unqualified as those of that pro¬ 
found statesman, Mr I’oulett Thom¬ 
son himself, who has sealed their 
fate, so far as lie is concerned, by 
declaring that they “ have been from 
the first prejudicial to Biitish com¬ 
merce.” It is not worth the space 
to expose Mr Berber's misconcep¬ 
tions; lie has studied those laws to 
little purpose, or he is wilfully guilty 
of the stifiprcsfio irri, to represent 
them to his countrymen as In his 
pamphlet lie does. In like manner, 
to clear our way and narrow the 
controversial arena, we shall dismiss 
with a brief notice various objects of 
our tariff, lugged in by both writers 
for no other purpose but effect., since 
regarding some Prussia can have no 
grievance to allege, and others are 
taken out of the category of compa¬ 
rative taxation, unless our excise 
dues and our drawbacks he also al¬ 
lowed to enter into the account, as 
they must be, in order to an impar¬ 
tial understanding of the subject. 
With what reason can she allege, in 
justification of her own impositions 
against this, our, in her judgment, on¬ 
erous exactions upon the produce of 
other states or of our owu colonics ? 
With what light does she assume to 
stand forth the champion of the four 
quaiters of the world, and to plead 
our fiscal rigours against others as a 
plea apologetic for her owu towards 
us? Is she really, then, the avenger 
of nations, and the. sheiiH'-dcpute to 
execute justice ? When she exhibits 
herpoweis of attorney we shall be¬ 
lieve that the United States, and 
France, and Russia, powerles i to 
resent their own wrongs, have invest¬ 
ed her with the Quixotic mission of 
retaliating exclusive tanils. The 
nr,do and the extent to which we 
rate tobacco, thrown and figuicd 
bilks, sail-cloth, or dressed hemp, 
madder, oil, Ike. fkc., can surely he 
no concern of hers, who of tlioso 
articles for exportation Is a non¬ 


producer? Moreover, she must 
syuipalhi/c with the V * st, and re¬ 
monstrate for the I'.iRt indies., on tbs' 
excessive duties, and limiting 

duties, to which they me respec¬ 
tively subjected in their coffee and 
sugars. We are plea-u d to pay the 
penalties of these, duties, and wc do 
pay it as the consumers; hut as the 
ptetnium for iolciatiic> her inter¬ 
ference, we are quite ready to t ike 
our cafe suae tax free, it she will 
undertake, as with Nassau, to gua¬ 
rantee the hoard of customs. We 
choose,moreover, to mulct ourselves 
on soap, starch, glass, paper, hops, 
refined sugar, &e., with raiiousheavy 
excise payments, levied for the sake 
of re venue alone,and therefore enter¬ 
ing into the consideration of the cost 
of those articles on the, composition of 
a tariff of customs for the admission 
of the same products or manufac¬ 
tures from other countries. When 
exported, however, a drawback, 
equivalent or nearly so to the ex¬ 
cise, is allowed ; deduct the tevenue 
fioni the protection duty, and the 
real cu-itomlmiise. tax remains, f ipnn 
no other sound basis can a coinpaii- 
sou be instituted between the Prus¬ 
sian and the Biitisli commercial 
sj stems. We might retaliate the 
aigtimcnt by showing how France 
prohibits our cottons, and wool¬ 
lens, and loads our coal and iron 
with unjustifiable, discriminative 
ehai gen; how Ruthin shuts out all our 
fabrics ; how the United States sur¬ 
charges cotton and woollen cloths, 
and hardware, and pottery, with fis¬ 
cal visitations, varying fioui twenty 
to seventy or "ighty per cent upon 
real values, whilst we admit her raw 
cottons customs free to fhe annual 
amount alone ofncaily ah millions of 
j.o'twts stnliii-j; Russian hemp anil 
tallow at nominal, and French silks 
at, by comparison, moderate duties; 
but we are not so arrogant or so un¬ 
just as to make Prussia answerable 
for their mistaken policy; we are the 
first to admit that these are points 
having no hearing on the question 
betwixt England ard Prussia. Let 
us, therefore, hear no more of a spe- 


Iniiil, uUijfrs i*s to remind film that tilde are reasons why, above all men, the |>iinci- 
paf of the former home of Alilelieit ami t'o. nod the former Consul of Oldenburg, 
would feel any thing but gratitude and attention for Manchester and London, or ex- 
prets any sentiment hut reverence and regard for England. 
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cics of deduction not having evpn 
the scmbliiiic** of plausibility aboutit, 
But there are pleas upon which 
issue may be joined ; nianiif.ii'tuieH 
or productions common to both, or 
indigenous to one, and objects of 
consumption in the other country. 
This is fair, neutral, and debatcable 
ground, and hpre we may try the 
cause. There are diiTiculties in the 
way. because the Prussian taiilT 
pretends to proceed upon an ml 
valorem fixation, but is in practice 
reduced to a poundage, upon some 
ill explained arbitrary reduction of 
pounds sterling values into pounds 
or hundred weights of taxable ma¬ 
terial. Ours is tue manly tariA', in 
its main features, of real ml valorem 
duty, and the revenue officer plays 
the merchant fair, by taking pos¬ 
session of his goods, and paying 
him for them with a bonus of ten 
per cent thereupon, should there be 
fair grounds for suspicion that the 
invoice is understated for the pur¬ 
pose of evading the tax. We re¬ 
commend this upright method to 
Prussia, as better suited to benefit 
her poorer population, than the 
poundage plan, which seems solely 
devised to accommodate the rich 
and noble classes at their expense. 
Our tariff may contain, as our fo¬ 
reign friend first named (whom in 
future we shall distinguish as the 
Memorialist, from his Memoir) 
states, more than a thousand differ¬ 
ent stipulations, whilst that of Pius- 
sia has but two hundred : the Mipn- 
rior extent ami variety of our traffic 


will account for much, although we 
are free to say there aie still tun 
many. But conceding this, we an* 
not, left in the dark, an too often in 
that of Prussia, and exposed to i.itt-s 
adjudged upon prices long foi irottcn 
in the market. We have! no prohi¬ 
bitions of import; the word inii' 
not uuli-pqiiputly occurs in our table 
of duties ; in the vocabulary of that 
of Prussia never, excepting 011 ox 
blood, manure, ov any article or 
substance under the. nuaht aj tun 
ounces. Nominally, indeed, the ex¬ 
portation of certain machines, or 
paits of machines, is forbidden— 
really, there is reason to believe 
the law is acted on as if a dead let¬ 
ter;* the two or three other abso¬ 
lute or qualified prohibitions out¬ 
wards are too trivial to mention, and 
appear to be prejudicial only to our¬ 
selves, and, at all events, cannot be 
so to Prussia. 

To establish the fair points of con¬ 
tact between rival systems, we shall 
take the standard products of Prus¬ 
sia on the one haml,to contrast with 
those of K 11 gl.mil on the other, as 
they exchange, or are, suited to ex¬ 
change, witli each other. The cases 
selected are the strongholds of the 
former, and her eternal theme of 
declamation—corn and timliei; ami 
on our side, salt, cottons, ami wool¬ 
lens. Now it must be home in 
mind, that with the aid of our colo¬ 
nies we grow, or can grow, corn 
and limber sufficient for our own 
consumption. Assuming, w-ith Mr 
Beclier— 


The price of corn here at .... 1-Js. 

TI 10 duty on foreign importation will be . 4ls. 8d. 

Deduct the discriminating protection which it may 
be presumed our colonies are justly entitled to, 5s. 

Real duty on Prussian coin, . . . -309.8(1. 


or, in round numbers, about ninety- 
five per cent. We admit the tax to 
bo euormous; but there are those 
modifying circumstances attendant 
upon its operation, that as the price 
of corn rises the tax diminishes in¬ 


versely, until at seventy-three shil¬ 
lings it is neatly nominal, or little 
mine than one and a half per cent. 

So we deal with coin ; let us ex¬ 
amine how Prussia retaliates with 
our salt, of which she imports con- 


* Wc do hope some independent Member of Parliament may be found in the 
noxt Session to movii for an “account of all the machinery exported—oflhe numlii-r 
of licenses granted by the Board of Trade—of the parties, or names of the jMilii-, 
to whom, unil tlio d ties at which the licenses and each separate license hus lien mi 
granted—for tho last eight yem s ; nay, from the 1st January, 18 ' L b to the i-t Ja 
nuary, 183(J, Inclusive. It will afford tome curious matter lor re flection on tins law 
and Its evasion. 
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siderable quantities. Both countries additional disadvantage marked 
alike produce salt; here the impor- against us, that Pros,iau ships may, 
tation is free; them it is a loyal under any ciieninstances, import 
monopoly. The import into Pius- corn into England, but Knglisli whips 
sia is, in truth, duty free, and ope.n ran, in uo case, import ealt into 
to all comers; but they are bound Prussia. Were we disposed to in¬ 
to m export it, or sell it to the go- termcddle between the state and its 
vernmont, not at a fair valuation or subjects, as our Memorialist nud Mr 
a maikct rate, but at a price fixed Becher have set us the example be- 
by the government itself. Tme, tvveen us and our western and cast- 
that pi ire is usually established an.l era brethren, and between the go- 
puhlibhcd once and for the whole v eminent and the subject at lion.e, 
year, as a guide to all, by the direr- we might reiuaik that it is not n.-ire 
tors of the administration, but they haul for our people to be charged 
<lo not bmd t/irmseh-r.s to pm c/mtr, somewhat additional for their bread, 
except at their own convenience, as than for the peopb* of Prussia to be 
Liverpool merchants can tell, whose taxed to ten times the amount pro- 
ships with ventures of salt li.rve at* portionally—or toanyotherai library 
ways, or nearly so, hulk unbroken, extent, at the will of their mlers—for 
returned to hand, with the trivial their salt; nor are we compelled to 
inconveniences of averages, wear buy mom wheat than we can con- 
and tear, and wages to discharge, sum.*, although the Piussian may 
Tim dire,etuis somehow purchase perchance bo bound to take and pay 
salt only when imported in Prussian for salt, whether he, waut it or no — 
vessels, and these are, by that, and as in the enlightened dominions of 
other causes, enabled to umlcisriil Spain. Tt is no affair of ours, and 
the British with lumber, because, of ho we leave, it. Salt as well as corn 
the certainly ot a n’turn cargo. Do is a necessary of life, we may ob- 
we, blame Prussia > Far fi nm it. She serve in conclusion, and but for the 
favours her own subjects in salt as prohibition, might become an article 
we do ours in t orn. All the dis- oi' more extensive export, equally a i 
thiction lies in this that with her, the other of increased impm t. 
salt is a total prohibition, relaxed We must now examine another 
periodically by, as we may call it, special hobby of political econo- 
an Older in Council; with us, corn mists here and free traders in Prus- 
is a ijnirn prohibition, modified by sia— the timber duties. According 
prieeH, and abolished when a failure to the Prices Current, the mean pi ice 
occurs in our usually ample home of— 
and colonial production; with this 

European oak is, without duty, per load, . L.G it 0 

The duly, L. 2 , 1 . 0 s, or say. 15 per cent. 

But inasmuch as we lay a tax of 10s. per load 

on our own Canada timber, the duty is but . 2 5 0 

Or about.• 37 per cent. 

On Mc.uiui fir it is, however, heavier, say, price 

per load.3 0 o 

Duty 1 12 , 5s, or. 75 per cent. 

Af'tei all, this is much more than her. According to the e- idcncc of 
fbe duly really paid by Prussia. In J. D. Powles, Esq . before tiic 
graduating a tax upon foreign com- Tradk and Navigation Committee 
rnodities. care should be taken here, of 1838—a mere,bant., whose inlelli- 
and generally is, as well as in other gcuce, accuracy, and respectability, 
countries, to collate for taxation the has not, and will not, we think, be 
respective costs of production of impugned—the relative question of 
articles common to each. Freight freights stands thus 
enters largely into the value of tirn- 

John Diston Powles, Esq.— 

Freight of Timber from Mcmel, 1833, per load, L .0 18 0 
Ditto ditto Quebec, . . I 17 o 


Difference against Quebec . 


. L0 19 0 
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In common fairness, therefore, towards Ca¬ 
nada, and barely to equalize cost, wo must 

from the duty of.L.2 5 0 

Deduct difference of freight. . . 0 19 0 


Leaving actual duty 

Which on Prussian oak makes the real tax 
about 

And on Prussian fir, makes the real tax about 


1 0 0 


•21 per cent. 
43 ditto. 


We quote from the speech of 
George Prcdeiick Young, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, on June 5, 
1834.* We say nothing here of the 
differential charges of felling and 
floating the timber to the coast, as 
between Canada and Prussia, al¬ 
though those must be considerable; 
for, iu the former country, labour is 
as high—peihaps higher—than here; 
whilst we do know that the Pi ussiau 
boor (see Jacob’s llepoits) is happy 
to slave for two shillings and six¬ 
pence the week. Nor ehuM we enter 
’*ito the subject of the fair extra 
piotectiou to be allowed to colonies 
which are bound to take our manu¬ 
factured products almost tax free. 

The following aie the rates nr. 
hialh) levied in the Prusso-Germanic 
confederation, on cottons, woollens, 
ike. They are copied from a letter 
in the Il'ich Virc.im/, rated Prank- 
fort, December 27, 1833. Although 
so far hack, there need be no ques¬ 
tion that the same rates arc now the 


law in 1836, as surely ns they were 
in 1823, f when, as Baron Maltzaim 
advised the late Mr Canning, in 
182G, the averages were computed; 
the poundage system of Prussia is 
as the law of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians, and olterctli not. It will bo 
seen how they tally with a pretended 
ten per cent ad unlo chaige. 


Calicoes 
Velvets 
Velveteens 
Velveret 


COTTON MASUF.vm HI'S. 


and all Cotton Piece 
■Goods, Is. Gd. per lb- 
duty. 


To prevent the, possibility of cavil, 
it should be stated that the Leeds 
paper adds, these, rates aie " extract¬ 
ed from « printed ropy of tin: fanll'w 
Gcnnuwj, furnished by a me; can- 
tile house in Leeds, and which will 
lie at our office for some d.q s for 
the inspection of merchants and 
manufacturers.” Let us sen how 
the tax works in detail. Calicoes, 
weighing 4 lb. each, are Helling in 


* This speii h has been printed by the Shipowner's Society, amt no speech ever 
better deserved it—it oiivlit to have been in Jotters of gold. If at why, in truth's 
name, did they not print and publish beside it—in juxtaposition—the rep’y nf the 
lli^l't Hon. l’uulett Thomson? Ifow tinrly would the facts and figures, plain, 
easy, and comprehensible so that a child luiylit expound the simple stewing lsiijjlish 
of the one, contrast with the thteadbare, economical trash, the tawdry vvouhl-be fine 
diction (for neither facts nor figures were, stated or appealed to) ot thu other—after 
months of preparation, too? We trust yet that the Shipowner’s Society may lie 
indueed to reprint, with the addition suggested—in a cheaper form, for the present 
pamphlet is too high priced for general circulation ; a sixpenny or threepenny edition 
would be the thing. They say Mr Young is a Radical; it’ that speed) be Radicalism, 
we care not how soon the radicul dealer in such sound English stuff is at the head of 
the Hoard of Trade. 

f We find, on a more careful reading < " the Prussian Memoirs, that \v« have rom- 
mitted an unintentional error, rather in favour of than against Prussia. It would ap¬ 
pear that the poundage wn s raisrd so lately as 1831—that is, after Hesse. Darmstadt, 
Ilesse Gasset, and some other small states had acceded to the union. The words 
of the author are—“ The increase of the duties In 1831 is only illusory, and to bo 
looked upon as an equivalent for the payment in yuld coin, which, if not paid in 
kind, must bo calculated in silver.” We do not profess clearly to comprehend the 
exact bearing of this, and as the Memoir was transmitted to ns in English, which 
the writer understands very well—but writes somewhat in the involved stjlo of his 
own language, we have bod no opportunity of comparing it with the correspond¬ 
ing German phraseology. We presume tliut tome dilfcienee of lclativo ciurei.ry 
values was pretended, under cover of which to advance the duties. 
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Manchester at about Bix shillings the 
piece; it may be somewhat more 
or less, but greater precision is uot 
necessary, say, 

Piece of calico 4 lb. . 6s. 

Duty at Is. 6d. per lb. . 6s. 

or 100 per cent, Prussian taiiff. 

This mode of calculatiou may be 
objected to as too summary; we 
are aware of that, although we only 
profess to give gross and approxi¬ 
mate results. Add ten per cent, 
therefore, to the pi ice of the calico 
for agency, package, and slipping 
charges, and the tariff still me« is us 
with between ninety and one hun¬ 
dred per cent tax. 

Piece of fustian, weighing 

20 lb , measuring 60 yard*, L. s. 

at 10d. per yard,* comes to 2 10 

Tariff, at Is. 6d. per lb. ■ I 10 
or filty-five per cent. We do uot 
here take the charges into account, 
for reasons stated below. Could we 
give the ieai qualities and value of 
this article as exported, then* is tuf- 
ficicnt ground tor belief, that, all 
contingencies provided for, the duty 
really operates to the extent of more 
than sixty, perhaps seventy pei 
cent. 

Cotton prints are taiilfed from 
40 to M per cent. The duty oil 
couulerpanes would he HO pei cent. 
Cambrics ami muslins for gentlefolks 
are, however, tariffed in uot quite 
30 per cent. We need not extend 
the list, hut it may he useful to le- 
maik, that cotton manufactories si¬ 
milar to ours, aud making the«e and 
all our other descriptions of fabrics, 
exist to a very considerable extent, 
especially in Prussian llhineland aud 
Saxony, where wages are not more 
than one half, pei haps, those of 
Lancashire aud Lauatkshire. Yet our 


tariff admits foreign cotton manu¬ 
factures, of whatever quality, at a 
bona fide ten per cent upon real 
value; and when wholly or in part 
made up, not otherwise charged with 
duty (i j- stockings) twenty per cent. 
ad valorem .f It is hardly necessary 
to adduce more proof of the differ¬ 
ential excellence and moderation of 
the Prussian taiiff; wo shall there¬ 
fore brielly state that, 

Woollen or Worsted goods 
arc fined . 90s. per 110 lbs. 
Carpets . . 60s. do. 

Upon which the herds Alt reary ob¬ 
serves that, “it appears, Iherefoie, 
that the duty on woollen manufac¬ 
tured goods is 90s. per I JO lbs., or 
neatly Is. per lb. weight, which on 
coatings and low goods—almost the 
only woollens sent to the German 
market—is a complete prohibition. 

“ Ou worsted stuffs the duty, 
though nominally the same, will not 
opemte ns a pioliibition, but it will 
ceitainly diminish the quantity 
sent.” 

In II mlwares: 

Hardware, low, fiom cast 

iron . . . 3s. Oil. per 110 lbs. 

Ditto, low, from beat 
iron . . IHi. Od. per 110 lbs. 
Ditto, line . 30s. fid. per 110 lbs. 

Mr Berber owns to some, dilliculty 
iu instituting a paiallel between the 
two (miffs on these goods. We ad¬ 
vise him to ascertain the value of the 
goods lieie, ami then lie will be at 
no loss to estimate the difference 
between our twenty per ceut ad 
valorem ami the ahum duties. In 
like manner, let the Memorialist 
coiupme the fifteen per ceut on 
woollen manufactures, and the twen¬ 
ty per cent (nut tliiity as he has it) 
on woollens, “ wholly or in part 


* The able and industrious author of Hum's Cummer rial (dance average* the 
prim o’ 1 all fustian* at 1 Id., Hiid the length as above. Hut ns the best and heaviest 
Jegcriptions are retained Cor home consumption, because the pi ices are too high tor 
foreign markets, uml a«, beside*, the gieat bulk of th.it make is taken <.,T by what is 
technically called the “ town and counLiy trade,” we believe our a\eruge price for 
the export s yet eten too high. 

f A short, but most iffective letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Ferine, in 
reply to an ankle in his ninety-second mini her on the Corn Law*, by John Wright, 
Esq., of Linton House, near Nottingham, dated in 1831, now before us, has the 
following 3IS. note appended to it- 

“ Saxony stockings, l'.islii..ned, blvacho.l, mid trimmed as well as our own, are now 
selling in London, after paying the duty of twenty per cent, at from ten to fifteen 
per cent lower than English cost, though tha makers of ours are at starvation 
yvages.” 
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made up,” with the Prussian ten 
per cent ad valorem poundage, 
amounting, as be confesses, to eleven 
er cent on an average, and he will 
e able to ascertain the prohibitory 
extent of his “ moderate” duty. 
This gentleman confesses that on 
cottona the duty operates “ some¬ 
what higher than any other legal 
one, amounting to about sixteen per 
cent on tho average value of cotton 
goods.” So much for the ten per 
cent ad valorem, system of Prussia. 
The same rule holds good. In a less 
degree, with linens and Filks, but 
we have not room for exemplifica¬ 
tions. Siik goods indeed, Mr livelier 
owns, are “ valued at the loins/ pos¬ 
sible rate," nnd we beliei e him. The 
lower orders in Prussia are down, 
and the rule is to keep them down; 
an aristocracy of silks and satins 
must be fostered against them; their 
sumptuary laws aie only for the 
poor. Our silk duties are a fair 
thiity per cent upon value, yet our 
Mernoiialist commits the grievous 
mistake of assuming, and icaaoning 
upon it in weeds and iiguics, that 
the duty upon figured silks heie is 
L.1, i:>s. a pound; it is, however, 
i.is. only. We have said the Prus¬ 
sian tariff is for the rich and noble ; 
let us show how this is effected so 
as to exhibit a specious adherence to 
the ten per cent rahrem principle. 
The prices of the finest and most ex¬ 
pensive goods (of which few axe 
consumed comparatively), compil¬ 
ing very many varieties neverthe¬ 
less, arc averaged with those of tho 
vast bulk of the lower kinds for com¬ 
mon use, of few diversities, and tho 
mean value taken for equal taxation, 
l'or example, take the prices of each 
of one hundred various sorts of fine 
and expensive goods, and those of 
ten descriptions of low and coarser 
kinds, of fifty times the consumption 
of the former: add them together, 
and frame a ten per cent code upo" 
the average value. We presume 
this to be the method, as most peo¬ 
ple wilt, from the extraordinary dis¬ 
crepancy between the ten per cent 
<ul valorem of her tariff on paper, 
and the poundage system as viewed 
in practice in Prussia. Of course 
the poor pay the enormous balance 
chalked against them for the benefit 
of the rich, and save it up out of 
black bread at £d per lb., and sour 
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wine—sour trash—at jd a bottle. 
Mr Gregg, of somewhere near Man¬ 
chester, who is a mortal foe to com 
laws, and cousiders the wages of 
Bonne aud llouen the tie plus ultra 
of operative perfection, cites those 
fact6 as a model of sobriety of living, 
we presume, for the British labourer. 
Mr Becher, in his zeal to exaggerate 
the importance o( Prussia (for Ger¬ 
many is but a secondary considera¬ 
tion with him), commits some grie¬ 
vous errors regarding her imports of 
British manufactures which we can¬ 
not now expose in much detail, lie 
assumes that the greater pioportiou 
of our cottons expoited to Ham¬ 
burgh, Rot’erdam, mid Antwerp 
were not tor German, Swiss, Bel¬ 
gian, or French account, but chiefly 
for that of Prussia, instead of vague 
and general assertion, why did not 
ho, why lias not our Prussian Memo¬ 
rialist given us the official returns 
of imports of the Prussici: custom¬ 
houses ? It is singular enough that 
Baron Maltzalm made a lame excuse 
for tiie omission of the same conclu¬ 
sive data when asserting the like 
facts, or something .approaching to 
them, in JH-ifi. We have no official 
documents to rIiow for a contrary 
conviction, but wo are disposed to 
consider, nevcitheless, aud others 
better informed are of tiie same opi¬ 
nion, that of tiie twenty-three and a 
half million IIih. spun yarn expoited 
to Hambm gh and Bremen, in 1833, 
three fourths, at the least, were for 
the consumption of Saxony, Austria, 
and divers parts of Germany, not 
then subject to the Prussian tariff, 
nnd not one-sixth part for Prussia 
herself. Some of it probably found 
Us way into Sweden. 

Of the 38,800,000 yards of fustians, 
plain and piinted goods to the same 
places, the great bulk must have been 
for the Leipsic and Frankfort or 
Oder fairs, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the residue for tho con¬ 
sumption of Hanover nnd the Hans 
Towns themselves. We question 
whether Prussia was a consumer to 
any considerable extent, except of 
the finer descriptions of prints, cam¬ 
brics, and muslins. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, an additional contraband intro¬ 
duction of all sorts was effected, 
through the temptations of her pro¬ 
hibitory tariff along the line of her 
Saxon frontier. 
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Of tlie 43,000,000 yards of net and wo shall be able to edge in a hint of 
lace entered into the same porta, it what Eastern Prussia duos. Hut in 
is probable that Prussia took her order that Prussia may ride on 
Bhare for the pleasure of tha litLle some, no matter whose shoulders, to 
taxed court and fashion of Merlin. factitious consequence, he c.Usscs 
Of the 11,300,000 lbs. cotton the whole of our exports of cotton 
twist exported via Rotterdam and yarns atul piece goods to France, 
Antwerp, and the 13,000,000 yards Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, II i- 
of printed and plain fabrics and fus- nover, the llanse Towns, Bruns- 
tians, and the 1H,000,000 yards of net wick, and other small states, as if 
and lace to and through tho same all, or nearly all, for Germany—and 
ports, we know that a very consider- therefore Prussia, incidentally lie 
able proportion, with respect toyarns, does indeed allude to two or three 
was destined for Switzerland, and of of these states, but France and others 
all the descriptions for tho German lie omits to reckon on altogether. 
States bordering on the Rhine, With about as much reason might he 
in quantities comparatively much swell the grand total by pressing 
greater than what wa9 taken, illicitly into the sen ice our exportations in 
at least, for the use of Prussian China. However, we shall humour 
Rhineland. him in the extravagance, that he may 

It is not so difficult to imagine a have no cause to object to rdrula- 
very simple plan by which pounds tious founded on his figures i at her 
value may be reduced into pounds than our own. Our object is to bring 
avoirdupois, with substantial bene- tho Piussian poundage syst* rn ami 
fit to revenue or monopoly—or to the Prussian to perc.-ntW iviWw 
salve even that odious woid—prohi- system face to face, and make them 
bition. Take one piece of lace, for answer the charge of our siqq.o, e;l 
example, weighing half a pound, and inordinate timber duties. Tlu; pair 
one piece of fustian, weighing twenty do not run well in harness ; in spile 
pouuds—here weight oveibalances of all our training, timber-toe*; w : ii 
value, and therefore a poundage will shoot ahead and ha; e tho best of 
tell of some fifty or bixty per cent, mule and power-loom. The fel- 
when the rul valorem would only lowing memoranda, loosely and in 
have made its legal 10 per cant. We haste'put together, will, perhaps, 
shall shortly show how it woikson a make Urn tiling rnoie intelligible to 
large scale. The primary object of our readers. We hn-.e taken the ex- 
Mr C. C. Bechcr, in his exhibition ports for 1833, the year selected i*» 
of the extent of our trade in cottons Mr Bucher’s pamphlet, adding 
to Germany, is, to swell the prepon- merely lie* calicoes which he had 
derating importance of Prussia; so- left out, and discarding cotton yarns, 
condarily, he remembers Gei many as which are there, as wool, a raw ina- 
a means to an end. We doubt, and teiial from Germany is here, almost 
wc have more reasons for doubting duty ftce. The prices and weights 
than those we have already given, are taken fiom, or based upon, 
or tlmn we can stop to give now, the limn's Comma dal Glance for the 
pretended great consumption of our same year. Wo only profess, how- 
cottons by Prussia—how could u be ever, to give approximate caicula- 
with her tariff? By and by, perhaps, tions in rouud numbers. 

Supposed Imports gf Germany hy the llanse Towns , Rotterdam, and Antwerp , 
in 1833. Ad valorem systi m. 


Yards. Vain*. 

36,800,000 of printed cottons, . . . L 800,000 

5,800,000 cambrics and muslins, . KiO.000 

‘21,000,000 calicoes, &c. 300g)0t) 

6,000,000 velveteens, .... '200,000 

61,400,000 lace. 800,000 

2,320,000 

Adil 10 per rent, agency, freight, &c. &p., 232,000 

2,552,000 

Duty on the same 10 per cent ad valorem, 255,non 
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1'BV.SblAN ruUNDAtili SYSTEM. 


Yanis. 

Lb». 

08,800,000 printed cottons equal to . 

5,440,000 

5,800,000 cambrics and muslins, 

21,000,000 calicoes, ..... 

870,000. 

5,000,000 

0,000,000 velveteens, .... 

2,000,000 

01,400,000 lacc, . 

707,500 

Lbs. 

14,077,000 


Poundage at Is.(id. per lb. as per Prussian tariff, L.1,055,755 

The 10 per cent ad valorem, by and to represent 
which, the poundage was squared, .... 255,000 

over and above the 10 per cent ad mil. . . L. 800,755 

That is, in the vocabulary of Prussia, to English cottons, it signifies, as wc 
a 10 per rent ad valorem duty means see, at the least 40 per cent. It Is not 
poundage; and poundage signifies unlikely, however, that for the finer 
from I > to 00 percent, as the case kinds of cotton, such as lace, the 
may ite. Translated into French poundage is made to change hands 
Rilkes, the fiscal import of the ad with the ad lahrem, by way of 
i aloum probably reciprocates fairly greater convenience ard profit. For 
with that language ; but rendered in- example :— 


1/. s. <1. s. d, 

Avcinge value of one piece of lace, 40 yards loug, I 1 8 

10 per cent ail ratal vm would be . . . . 2 2 

\s t weighs 8 ounces only, the poundage, at Is. Gd. 
per lb., comes only to.9 

Loss to the Treasury, ... 15 


As we hate shown, the Treasury should exportation, which is very un¬ 
is i ightly rcromp n nticd for this appa- likely now, ever reach that amount, 
rent loss—indeed this is the sccict We have cousorted corn and salt, 
of the art of smuggling au enormous timber, cottons, and woollens; we 
revenue—by clubbing lace and fus- have shown our own manly and up¬ 
turns together. We are told the light mode of dealing—that we do 
Hoard of Trade in in possession of not sneak a 10 per cent into 50 or 
the plan and details on which this 100—our pi ice is there, and no abate- 
nefai ious Prussian system is found- ment; let tbe Prussian free tradu 
ed;—we stigmatize it as nefarious, manoeuvre speak for itself. Our 
because it pretends justice aud exc- Prussian friends boast of their tri- 
cutes jobbery—if so, why is it not fling taxation of cotton yarn—so may 
published for the benefit of rnnnu- we with more cause of ours on 
iaeturers and merchants, instead of Saxon and Silesian wool. Six shil- 
being locked up in the bureau of lings per centzner upon yam is not 
Mr P. Thomson, where to the so low as Id. per lb. on wool. They 
day of judgment it will be fu> are both raw material for England, as 
gotten, unless the Manchester rump for Prussia—articles of first neces- 
chance to have an interest in ask- sity; how would the weavers of 
ing lor it V Our readers will un- Germany live without our thirty-five 
derstand that the foiegoing calcula- million pounds weight of yarns, 
tions suppose that, as Mr Becher when the importation of raw cotton 
would almost make it appear, all wool for the whole of the spinneries 
the goods actually go to Germany of Germany, Switzerland, and parts 
and Prussia, which they do not. But of other States, was for the year 
the part that is exported to those 18S3 no more than 8^ millions of lbs. 
countries has been or will bo taxed —so far as North American cotton, 
in that proportion, and the whole, the great bulk of consumption, is 
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concerned ? In order to an approxi- people ” (the elegant lingo of Austin 
mate estimate, for the study of the Friars' philosophic transplanted to 
statesman of Berlin, and the iuitia- the Trade Board), we subjoin a short 
tion of our own fellow countrymen but pithy statement from the national 
into the arcana of the system, by ledger—a Dr and Cr account current 
virtue of which commerce is made —of the “ reciprocal ” interests of 
to " fructify in the pockets of the the parties concerned. 

OFFICIAL VALUE (REPRESENTING QUANTITIES.) 

British exports to Prussia in 1820, . . L. 1,317,180 

do in 1831, dwindled to 82!),302 

British imports from Prussia in 1820, . . L.729,683 

do in 1831, . . 1,200,102 


showing that our exports havedimi- ever; the official values repiescut 
nished by nearly one half, whilst our quantities only so far as BiitUli ex- 
imports have exactly doubled during ports are concerned, whilst for im- 
the same period. We have not room ports they are supposed to approxi- 
for the table of the intervening years, mate to real values as well as to 
exhibiting the forced marches of the quantities. 

“fructification.” This is not all, how- 

Declared or real value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported to PiuBsia in 1820, L I92,40:i 

do in 1831, L. I !)2,8 Hi! 1! 

Of which, in 1831, British cottons, .... L.70,779 

Wool! pus, .... 12,323 

There is some colonial produce ex- than L.300,000, but the fact is of Jit- 
ported also, which will swell the tie consequence, 
amount of the total exports in 1831, Our exportations, real value, are, 
probably to nearly L..j00,000. therefore, about <»><. thud o\ our in>- 

The official (or quantity) valuation portations !!! These, however, are 
is L 410,U(il; the real of declared not the whole of the “reciprocal’’ 
amount we have not at the moment benefits showered upon us by Prus- 
at hand; it is perhaps actually less sia and the economical school. 

shipping. 

Tons. 

British tonnage employed in the trade with 
Prussia, .... 1820 87,451 

Prussian, . do. . do. CO,450 

British, do. . 1831 83,908 

Prussian, . do. . do. 140,532 

The average of two distinct periods of four years each, shows the follow¬ 
ing results:— 

Tons. 

Average annual amount of British tonnage 
from . 1820 to 1823 inclusive, 87,772 

Do. Prussian do. 60,013 

Do. British 1829 to 1832 do. 93,605 

Do. Prussian do. . 124,306 

Exhibiting an increase in British shipping of 5,893 or 6 J per cent. 

Do. Prussian 63,693 or 105 per cent. 
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As stated l»y Mr Cl. F. Young, in 
this speech referred to. The subject 
lias grown upon us as we advanced 
in our labours. We had not con¬ 
templated going into it at this length; 
but its surpassing importance will 
excuse us to one and all. It is only 
fair to add, that no inconsiderable 
addition to our export trade takes 
place by way of Hamburg with Cen¬ 
tral Prussia, and by Rotterdam and 
Antwerp with Western or Rhine¬ 
land Prussia; but. to balance this, 
our importations from her by the 
same channels must be taken into 
the account- What the respecthc 
amounts of those imports and ex¬ 
ports really are can only be ren¬ 
dered by the Prussian custom¬ 
houses; and, doubtless, if they told 
on the side of Prussia, and against 
England, we should not have to 
wait for the balance-sheet. Our 
calculations refer more especially to 
Eastern or Prussia Sclavonic, for 
wiiicl alone we could produce offi¬ 
cial i ouch ns. These prove a de¬ 
creasing consumption of British 
pioducts, and, relatively, a decrea¬ 
sing employment of British ship¬ 
ping, to an extent which must cause 
disquietude, if not alarm, it is 
only reasonable to infer that West¬ 
ern Prussia, under the rule of the 
same customs poundage system, 
would furnish an inventory, more 
or lesB varied and instructive, of si¬ 
milar consequences from one com¬ 
mon cause. 

The industrial progression for 
Prussia lias been extraordinary, and 
tin. prospects held out to Germany 
as the certain revvaid ol league and 
covenant and fiscal union with her, 
are pictured in colours most vivid 
aud alluring. We rejoice—Great 
Biitain can still afford to rejoice— 
with the one; may the word of pro¬ 
mise be kept to the other. Germany 
dashes the cup of possession from 
her lips for au el Dorado in perspec¬ 
tive, brilliant doubtless,but illusory 
as that which mocked whilst it 
beckoned onwards the daring Spa¬ 
niard to tempt the unknown wastes 
of the Amazons. But has the ad¬ 
vancement of Prussia surpassed that 
of Germany ? We may be allowed 
to question the fact; we have our 
misgivings that the superior pros¬ 
perity of Saxony at least, of Leipsic 
and Frankfort-on-Main—to say no¬ 
thing of Switzerland and Belgium, 
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extra Germanic—under the ancient, 
their own system, has long been an 
eyesore—a thorn rankling in the. 
mind of the Cabinet of Berlin. It 
seekH alliance, perhaps tbo more 
safely as the more insidiously, to 
undermine; the hug is compulsory 
as that of Bruin; why may it not be 
ns murderous? It resembles the 
lying down of the wolf with the 
lamb before slaughter. In any case, 
Prussia Sclavonic has interests at 
variance with those of Central and 
Western Germany—she has objects 
to accomplish which only cau be 
accomplished at their cost. With¬ 
out deviating farther from our path 
to unravel a point no ways knotty, 
we shall cast a glance over the proofs 
of Prussia’s onward commercial ca¬ 
reer, pi offering to her moreover our 
sincere congratulations for all and 
whatever portion of it may not have 
been purchased,by undue means and 
under falsp pretences, at our expense. 
If the first pulse of our hearts beats 
for Britain— 

“ Land of our sit rs ! what mortal band 
Shall o’er miloo'i* the filial baud 
That bind* us to our native strand — 

those hearts have still wherewith 
of the milk of human kindness to 
ally, to identify, the interests and 
happiness of the whole human race 
with theirs—how much more so of 
Germany, of whose best blood, re¬ 
freshed and strengthened during 
succeeding ages, with the grateful 
infusions of kindred alliances aud 
fi ieudship never-failing, they are the 
inheritors. \\ ith these feelings— 
witli these convictions—common to 
us as to all of England's chihlien— 
wc repudiate indignantly the un« 
wairautable insinuation of our Prus¬ 
sian Memorialist, that “the sight of 
the whole of Germany industrious 
and nourishing can only do good to 
a German heart." Is Sclavonic 
Prussia, then, more German than 
Saxou England ? 

The exertions made by Prussia 
for the encouragement of domestic 
industry since the pacification of 
Europe in lHl.j, have been no less 
unremitting than successful; they 
are worthy of all praise and must 
command, because they are entitled 
to, universal admiration. II ive may 
question the soundness of Home, and 
detect a purpose more sinister than 
laudable in other of her economical 
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measures, )t is impossible to deny at practical operation upon the former, 
this time of day that, as a whole, The cotton manufacture has attained 
they have worked well for the mate- to so flourishig a condition that, 
rial prosperity and the political ag- with the help of spun yarn from 
granOizemcnt of the state. We have hence, she is enabled, after supply- 
already explained how they have ing the home demand, to meet us in 
been turned to the furtheruuce of foieign markets with the surplus 
the last, and must content ourselves productions of her—not power but 
with a brief advcitence only to their —hand-looms. 

Her exploitations of cotto n to Egypt, Italy, the United States, and Spanish 
America, North and Sou h, amounted in 182G to 

15,871 centzners of 110 lbs. 

And increased, notwitlistam ng the stag¬ 
nation caused by the elicit a in 1831 to 19,358 do. 

Which, assuming au average rate of * 3 
11>. per piece,gives rather more than 700,000 pieces. 

And at 24 yards per piece, . . . J0,800,000 yards. 

Of silks, the exports, 1825, . . . 1,718 centzners. 

rose in 1831, to . . 1 ,‘253 do. 

Aud of mixed silks to ... 2,277 more. 

Within the space of three years, the export of linens was— 

From 1*29 to 1831 inclusive, . . IJ 1,073 centzners 

notwithstanding the Russian and Polish 
uiaikets had been closed against her. 

The export of wool was in 1823, . . 90,357 do. 

in 1830, . 130,251 do. 

but fell in 1831 to . 70,304 do. 

The export of wool manufactures amount¬ 
ed in 1831 to . 40,200 do. 

Iho ivo'dleri manufacture in Luckenwalde in Braudcnburg, ol 
Prussia is, v/e are told, “constantly Aix la Chapellc, Eupen, Lennep, 
7 iking;" and so we may judge from Ketwig, are said to be cijual to those 
the fact that in 18:31 there were in of any other country. The number 
full action 350,008 looms. The roa- of looms employed in the weaving 
nufactories of Liegnitz in Silesia, of of linen was 

in 1825, . ... 240,784 

in 1831, increased to . . . 258,819 

The imported stocks exhibited at the three yearly fairs of Frankfort 
on Oder, which were in 

1820 of foreign warcsantl produce, . . 21,705 centzners. 

of domestic,.37,510 do. 

Rose in 1831 to foreign, .... 39,320 do. 

domestic,.10G.100 do. 

These statistics are interesting, more sale, though sluggish, powers 
and afford giatifyiiig evidences of of natural production. In creating 
national caieer prosperous as piaisc- the Rhenish West India Company, 
woi ihy. The exportations, during of which the King and the Court 
late years, of. the same manufac- were the largest shareholders and 
tui cd commodities which it so large- merchant adventurers, it is not un- 
ly imports, may induce the suspicion likely that Baron von Moss was 
of some hot-house process,with the flying at higher game than a mere 
view of stimulating artificially the investment of capital for the chance 

\Y c take 3 lb 8 , as a fair average, because, although with no precise data to assis 1 
us, wo incline to think her exports will chiefly be of light and middling fine goods- 
As iustiaus mid other of the heavier fabrics are now to a great extent made in this 
country by power-loom, it is probable that they may still retain some superiority 
over the cheap hand labour of Prussia. The export of velveteens from hence seems 
to confirm this view. 
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of profitable return. It might be his 
policy to parade Prussia expanding 
and glorious under the genial mid' 
day sunshine of her system; stretch¬ 
ing forth her vigorous arms to the 
East, and the South, and the far 
West, and gathering into her lap the 
precious fruits of the whole earth, 
to the wonder and enry of more 
humble neighbours and states, upon 
whom the beams of industrial sunrise 
were but just glancing. lie perhaps 
hoped to hear their petitions, that 
they, too, might he admitted within 
the magic circle of such :. system— 
that they, too, might he fostered and 
sheltered under the wide-spreading 
foliage of the family tree. For this, 
two or three millions of rix-dollars 
were well lavished—and they were 
lavished and lost. The Rhenish 
West India Company exists no more; 
but it served to swell, though un- 
prolitably, in the. commercial sense, 
the list of Piiiasian exports, whilst 
it did its ptohahly appointed service 
ot extending aiound and about the 
Prussian 1 league. Mr C. I Ice her, 
its sub-diu-etor, in a laconic ic- 
fcienre to it, acquaints us, that dur¬ 
ing its ephemeral existence, it 
1 1 righted twenty English vessels 
alone, with cargoe- to the value of 
a m.lliou and a half of pounds ster- 
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ling, of German manufactures and 
products, for distant realms. He 
cites the freightage as a proof of 
German feeling favourable to us-, 
and as such we hail it at his hands. 
But what to Prussia was the loss ot 
two or three millions of rix-dollors, 
in the furtherance of a favourite ob¬ 
ject ? What half a million more to 
Prince Arnelius of liesse Darmstadt 
—or Prince Emile, as in the French 
army list he is enrolled ? What the 
loss of three millions more on the 
first year’s partition of the fiscal 
spoil ? What all the cost of liesse 
('assel, Nassau, &<\, &c,, additional, 
to which fixed revenues were gua¬ 
ranteed, i<’ not bribes administered ? 
Lord Palmerston mft) have repre¬ 
sented to his gracious Sovereign that 
Prussia plays a losing game—nay, 
more, lie may produce evidence 
from Weimar to sweat it—but the 
Sovereign and the people understand 
deductions from facts and figures 
quite as well as hiinselt and his 
suh-ollicials. Whatever the Pi ussian 
Government hate squandered was 
for an object above price—that ob¬ 
ject is attained. Caq the Secretary, 
who lias recklessly expended thrice 
as much on ami oil' the shores of 
the Bosphorus, of the Rlaese, of 
Portugal,* and of Spain, say as 


Let our able and excellent contemporary the Lenh Intelligencer answer tor him. 

- -The following memtnial i.om the - lunufacturcrs of Leeds and neighbourhood has 

... presented to Lord I’.ilmeiMon, and transmitted to him through Sir John 

Jieehrtt, meuibej for the boioiigh 

“ \\ e, the undersigned woollen merchants and in ■mil'actiirris, resilient in the 
bmougli of Leeds, Uailing to Poitug.il, beg le.ive to call your attention to the follow- 
ug statement, vi/. :— 

“ That the. woollen merchants in Leeds trading to Portugal have lately received 
the alarming information fiom their correspondents in that kingdom, that it is there 
thinly believed to be the intention of tho Portuguese government, in January, 1S.‘U), 
consideiubly to increase the import duty on woollen cloths from England, in such a 
manner as will nutteiially enhance the priic, and couspiiueutly greatly diminish the 
ciiisuiriptimi, i! it does not ultimately ruin the export trade to that kingdom, by 
me imaging the native nuiiiif.it turn of the Peninsula, and in this opinion they art) 
smy to say the letters by the last mail, dated Lisbon the 31st ult., con firm them. 

“ That this policy oi the l’ortug eso Government is the more, to be irgretted, 
because a considerable quantity of the woollens scut to Portugal found their way 
into .Spain, in consequence of the moderate impel t duty into Portugal, and the pio- 
hibitory one when sent direct into Spain. 

“ That the intention of the Portuguese Govei iimrnl is supposed to bu in ipfaliul ion 
for the measure inloptid by the British Gosernment in 1831, by equalizing the im¬ 
port duties on wines in France on a par with those f*om Poitugel; since which alter¬ 
ation it appeals by utlir.hl documents that the importation to England of French 
wines has actually diminished, whilst the 15iiti»h consumption of Poitugue-e wines 
has not much valid, but latterly increased. The jealousy of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment, therefore, appeals to be founded in error, and forms a strong i*/i»ori fur the 
mediation of tho British government. It is therefore considered of high and pressing 
Importance that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should ho respectfully 
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much ? We tell him—too surely it 
will be news for one who conde¬ 
scends not to commerce and statis¬ 
tics—that Prussian trading has 
threefold increased throughout Ger¬ 
many already, and the consequent 
commensurate produce of internal 
taxation yields an ample dividend 
ou the original outlay. The cares of 
Prussia have, however, uot ended 
here. An institution —die See Hand • 
lung —has been founded also for the 
encouiagcment of foreign commerce, 
with its headquarters at Stettcn— 
its adventures even now extend 
to China. Moreover, Polytechnic 
schools are established in all the 
districts of the kingdom, and one, 
more especially, at Berlin, in which 
the arts of manufacture are practical¬ 
ly as well as theoretically developed) 
and machines of the newest inven¬ 
tion introduced from England and 
France for the purpose of imitation, 
and the spread of the knowledge of 
them through the country. So far 
was this foreseeing and indefatigable 
zeal pushed, that pupils were des¬ 
patched a few years since to exa¬ 
mine the machine] y of the celebrated 
corn-mills of liichmoud, in the 
United States, in order to introduce 
into Prussia the most improved, 
rapid, and economical method of 
converting wheat into Hour, for 
West India and South Aineiican 
consumption. 

Such are the evidences, and such 
the results, of Prussian policy and 
the Prussian system. Masterly com¬ 
binations have been worked out with 
constancy unwavering—• wiili pa¬ 
tience uutiring—as the needle to the 
Pole, m has been the eye of her 
statesmen bent unllincliingly on one 
poiut. The good ship has accom¬ 
plished her voyage, and is safdy 
riding at her anchorage; whilst the 
once majestic sen-worthy three- 
decker of England is tossing to and 
fro on the ocean—the needle, reft of 
us ancient magnetic power, veering 
to all points of the compass, and 
steady at none—pride, folly, ignor¬ 
ance, and conceit at the helm. But 
although for defence against the am¬ 
bition of France, and independence 
of the trammels of Russia, and an¬ 
noyance to the commerce of Britain, 
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the strength of Prussia be immea¬ 
surably augmented and consolida¬ 
ted, we are nut among those who 
fancy it can be wield mi at will as a 
mighty instrument of political de¬ 
signs. The Prusso-Germanic Union, 
so long as it remaius—as long should 
it hold together, must it remain—a 
fiscal and commercial alliance only, 
will, all-puissant as it is against hosti¬ 
lity from without, be puwciless as 
an engine of aggressive ambition to 
Prussia. The league would prove a 
rope of sand should dreainsof foreign 
conquest, or uncalled for interfer¬ 
ence between foreign states, engage 
her in warfare; should the revenues 
of the subordinate confederacy once 
become jeopardised, the bands will 
soon be sundered by one and all. 
Russia feels that Prussia—that Ger¬ 
many—escape from her thraldom 
through the consummation of this 
union; wo see it in the insidious 
insinuations of her agents, that she 
alone is all-powerful tor the protec¬ 
tion of the smaller states — that 
Prussia is unequal to the task. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the 
denouement of the Eastern question, 
Austiia and England have less to 
fear from demonstrations on the 
side ot Prussia, shackled by commer¬ 
cial engagements as she now politi¬ 
cally is. Her true interests arc, 
however, for peace, and in that sense 
we firmly believe her councils are 
at present swayed. The formidable 
defensive agglomeration oi which she 
may he said to he the centre and 
moving power, must, it is impossible 
not to perceive, tend wonderfully to 
the developemont of the social and 
economical system. Capita], hitherto 
diverted from beneficial investment 
on a large scale, by the palpable 
perils of her geographical position, 
and the consequent insecurity of in¬ 
dustry and property, may be expect¬ 
ed hereafter, fortified as she now is 
with nearly all Germany for wall 
and hulwaik, to unlock its coders 
and accelerate the march of ma¬ 
nufacturing and mercantile enter¬ 
prise. In pursuing the accomplish¬ 
ment of these great ends, all means, 
whether foul or fair, have been un¬ 
hesitatingly applied. Whilst her 
own overreaching system lias been 
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requested to communicate with the Portuguese Government, with a view ot prevent¬ 
ing any increase on the duties of British woollens imported into Portugal.” 

(Signed by the Woollen Houses in Leeds connected with Portugal ,) 




prodigally lauded by interested par¬ 
tisans in Germany and besotted as 
blind political economists in Eng- 
1 ind, our more liberal, as mote up¬ 
tight, system she has unscrupulously 
tiaduced and misrepresented. Six¬ 
teen millions of ancient well-ap¬ 
proved ft lends and customers have 
been led into the snare, and lost to 
us, to their own signal disadvantage 
as to ours, as hereafter they will find 
to their sorrow. 

Mean while, it is time that we bo 
up and stirring, for the circle is 
narrowing around us, — an Ameri¬ 
can envoy is already at Beilin 
treatingwith theunion,—and profess¬ 
ing friends are even more active in 
the unhoiy conspiracy than open 
foes. The interests of Franco are 
little involved in the question of 
the Germanic League; she is nei¬ 
ther willing, nor does she deem it 
compatible with her own advance¬ 
ment, to lend us a helping hand 
at home or elsewhere. Five years 
of costly experiments are there 
to attest the fact." The expedi¬ 
ency of some modifications of our 
iiscal system is a subject that 
begins to press upon our atten¬ 
tion. The oppressive duties ou 
West-India sugars—the heavy dis¬ 
crimination on those of the East— 
the prohibition of those of Cuba aud 
Brazil—seem to require some re¬ 
vision; but change, if change be 
found beneficial, demands a pru¬ 
dence and coolness which we vainly 
seek in the Boaid of Tiade, as at 
present constituted. The gteat ma¬ 
nufacturing, commercial, and agii- 
cultural interests have no confidence 
in—they utterly distrust it. The 
consumption of our fabrics might be 
greatly augmented in Brazil and 


Cuba were returns more facilitated. 

la the carrying trade from these 

countries to the Medifcirnnean and 
tlie Baltic, we aie already under- 
sailed by our swarming coinpetitoin 
of the. United States. Out of about 
J0OO vessels employed in the tiallic 
to and from the whole of Cuba, 
more than two-thirds—say 12.>0—■ 
are North American, and only 150 
or 160 British. Were foreign bond¬ 
ed coi 11 , under strict regulation and 
sofryuatd, peimitted to bo taken 
out, ground and prepared, and ship¬ 
ped to Havanna, some profitable em¬ 
ployment might perhaps accrue to, 
and diminish the sufferings of, that 
most important class, the shipping 
interest. Havanna alone consumes 
of flour, from Philadelphia, Balti¬ 
more, and New Yoik, to the amount 
of several millions of dollars per 
annum; and so entirely dependent 
is it for this necessary of life upon 
its neighbours, that we have known 
Hour iise from five or six dollars 
per barrel to twenty dollars through 
delay of arrivals for a few days only 
fiom contrary winds. Corn is ge¬ 
nerally much cheaper in the Baltic 
than in the Uuited States, and the 
profits upon its manufacture here, 
and freightage outward, would, in 
aii probability, be to no inconsider¬ 
able amount, and all without detri¬ 
ment, but the reverse, to the great 
agiicultural interests of the country 
—those interests being the substra¬ 
tum of all others, and therefore above 
all otlieis to be cherished and pro¬ 
tected. We throw off these sugges¬ 
tions for the meditation of all whom 
they may concern, with haste aud not 
without hesitation, for wc must draw 
to a close. Some graduated reduc¬ 
tion of the timber duties may per- 


* In Jour years Messrs VilPcrs and Uowriug, and the latter gentleman alone, have 
furnish '<1 two ltepmti on Fiench Commeicr, most bounteously interlarded with free 
trade dissertations; the first fur the most part consisting of reprints from the statis¬ 
tical tables of Messrs Porter and Moreau ; the second chiefly of the evidence given 
by Mr liowring himself, and others, ‘fore the Silk Committee of i8,‘>2, and of JJor- 
ilcaux memorials, and extended notices of wines and the wine districts. What inte¬ 
rest nationally ran attach here to the prime, cost and gross product of French wines 
in France V We neither grow nor make them. Are two or three thousand pounds 
a year required to publish books that {.hull compete with Cyrus Redding and Lewis 
Goldsmith? We have just rest our eyes over one of Mr Jacob’s Reports—that of 
21st February, 1826; it contains alone more original information, collected and ar¬ 
ranged in the spare of seven months, than the two volumes of the French Commis¬ 
sion, the painful labour of four whale years. Was it found more easy to republish 
silk and collect wlno statistics, with which to swell volumes and make out a claim to 
earnings, than to collect data respecting French cottons and woollens, subjects of vital 
interest to na ? The Report! may be useful as a rtcueil —but the coet! 
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haps be justifiable, for the sake of bank notes and sovereigns, where a 
Sweden and Norway. Corn, how* few years since only, any other me- 
ever, must and ought to be, not like dium of exchange could find no cur* 
salt, a royal, but a national mono* rency. 

poly. F irst, however, and before Much of the paid-up capital of 
all, legal warning should bu given some of these banks may, there are 
that the reciprocity treaty will, so grounds for fear, be not disposable 
far as Prussia at least is concerned, when most wanted—so much dead 
have run its course on tho expire- stock, consisting of advances upon 
tion of tli*t«*nn to which our notice their own shares, according to con* 
binds u". Wo shall then take the ditions expressed or implied, by 
position wj ich becomes us, nor do which shareholders were allured, 
wc object iu the mean time to ne- The Hank of England has clearly 
gotiate another with her, in which taken the alarm, and is forecasting 
the reciprocity shall not he, as for its own security against those 
liitlteito, all on one side. The times coming events which cast their sha- 
are favourable now, whatever they dows before. We advise its directors 
may be he:rafter; our manufr< • to look well to the balance of bul- 
tureo, it is echoed all round the mi- lion in their cellars—to have trust- 
nisterial pre-a, are in a state of un* worthy agents of their own abroad, 
exampled prosperity. Although the should supplies fall short as before, 
truth is, aa from such a quarter we It is not decent that the fate of such 
might expect, a good deal exaggeia- an establishment should he at the 
ted, there is no reason to doubt their merry of Jew or (fentile—let them 
present welldoing, whatever we may refer to their ledgers for the enor- 
thinkof their future pro-poets. The mous premiums paid in IH-J.j-l'G— 
recent i unions fall in raw cotton when the empire was within a few 
Inn, however, been a sevcie blow to horns of truck-and-barter system— 
the great cotton manufacture, and for gold coin and ingot". Wc could 
them are those who consider that tell them, and perhaps we may 
fall not yet to have descended to its some fine day, how the cards were 
level. The cultivation and proiluc- shullied from Palis to Naples, and 
tion must 1>« materially augmented tha per collages multiplied: but a 
in the next by the influence of high word in season to the wise is 
pilot's during past years, and Amo- enough. Meantime, despite dirni- 
ricu expoitieg less value-, will im- nMicd demand from the New 
port fewer fabrics. The lage or World, and tlie loss of sixteen inil- 
speculatiou, too, lias invaded I.fin- lions of customers iu the Old, pro- 
easliiro to a dangerous extent; to duction will bold its course, disre- 
sny nothing ol railroad-*, and other garding consumption; tlio povver- 
acliemus, Manchester alone has inn loom* will deluge markets with 
nufacturcd joint-stork banks for half cloth, and the self-acting nude with 
the kingdom. In that town itself, twist. The system is even now on the 
banks a,e almost as common as fac- stretch, and may snap in twain with 
toiies, and Lancashire anil Yoikshiie little warning, (lod grant a crash 
notes, payable at home, but not iu may not come like the “ crash of 
Loudon, overflow the laud, and matter and the wreck of worlds 1” 
have almost supen.edcd national A war between France and AtneiI* 

* Tac piwri-loom sistoin, comiomily ho known, ought to be called the UudclitFc 
.jttc v Without the diming machine, invented by Air William ltade.li'Ve, of Stock- 
port, the power-loom was uttnly worthless, except as a piece ol curious mecha¬ 
nism. That of l)r Cartwright has never been other than useless ; yet he obtained 
a fc.rant from I’ailiament of L. 10,000 for the invention. Mr Samuel Ciompton, 
for his splendid discovery of the spinning-mule, received the niggardly award of 
L.6000 from the eamr source; but Mr Radclilfe was boggni-.-d by his inventions. 
Ilii patent-, were invad-d by ujoint stock purse combination; mid he himself, from 
a prcspeiout manufacturer, brought to bankruptcy through expenses, time, and 
labour, lavished upon bis invaluable inventions. The contemporary of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and the friend of the late Sir Robert Peel, is, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, yet alive, and at an udvnuced age languishing in poverty, if not in actual dis¬ 
tress_the sole recompense of inventiuns which have produced, anil are producing, 

millions and tens of millions to his country. We (ball perhaps have occasion to ad¬ 
vert to this subject in a future Number. 
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ca, * or between ourselves and Rus¬ 
sia, would not improve prospects, 
but the reverse; i'or there is the 
right-of-eearcli question, if nothing 
else, for trouble. To avert the ca¬ 
tastrophe, or mitigate its effects, 
traffic, and return traffic, must 
be encouraged from the east, and 
the west, and the south-west, with 
due provision for interests, wheie 
such are contacting, interwoven for 
a long time with national policy 
and national existence. 

We have dissected the system of 
Prussia—that now of the Prusso- 
Gerrnanic League—with temper and 
clearness, ivo trust, if not with abi¬ 
lity-—we have contrasted its plausible 
pretences with its fraudulent per¬ 
formance—we have joined issue on 
the comparison with our own meet¬ 
ing the aggressor fairly on those 
weaker outposts specially selected 
for his attack—'ve, have vindicated, 
not unsuccessfully, we trust, that 
which is inexpressibly dew to us as 
to all our countrymen—the good 
faith and the, honour of (ireat Uri- 


tain. To be duped is not to be dis¬ 
honoured—the follies of a minister 
are not always those of tho state, 
but its misfortune, of which it pays 
all the penalty—no light one in the 
present case. There is, after all. 
Borne comfort in honesty, even 
though it be honesty befooled—’tis 
a reflection that cannot stand trium¬ 
phant knavery in stead. But a na¬ 
tion may not safely persevere in a 
career of folly and foolhardiness. 
The time has been tlmt for one tithe 
of the blundrrs perpetrated—of the 
incapacity convicted—of loss and 
disgrace entailed upm. his eountiy— 
a secretory would hare prayed for 
the rocks and mountains to fall upon 
and sin• iud him lion popular con¬ 
tempt i.r popular nge inre. A 
generous people ink lit jet pardon 
all—forget all—would the Foreign 
hlmistrr bestow upon it the. parting 
blessing of—his letiieuieut—no one 
aet of his official li:e tumid to vtel! 
become him as that of its closing 
scene .] In .my care Iris days of of¬ 
fice are numbered, for contacts with 


* There is a tract roniicrtctl with the indemnity sentiment which we will t.ihe 
this (nr.itiiiii to disburden ourselves <>(, as nobody else, that we ki.uw id, has lilnri- 
ilereil upon it. Alter the J'ln’ee Days oT July business, Lafayette hail Mill lily ac- 
crileii to the wishes of the Ki publicans, anil eoicentFif to he tianuc! First J'resident 
of the French Republic, ilefore pi receding to the Hotel dr VilV, win re the paity 
\xeie assembled to inaugurate him, the Gcuri.i! rilled oil Mr Rite., the Aim until 
envoy, n woilhj sensible nan, ns v.u <ati testily limn personal regiiaintaioa-, who 
bail great influence over him. MuiumJiy licnibicil in the b.ilanrr, anil !'ranee was 
within two hours of a republic, when the ailvne anil exhortations of lliiix, who 
pointul out the prills of the underl.tl.iiu, ami tiie w..nt of due elements in that 
country to constitute a pine demorratie government, dtiideil the \iie..in p.itiint. 
He repaired to the Hotel de Yille, find, to tho astonishment ns well ns rage of his 
pmlisuns, presented Louis-Philippc to the people as the iitil/mf (ft s /t/ieWn/o, >. 
l.ouis-l’hilippe was. grateful—in his way—lie • addled liis debt upon Fiance .it the 
rule of twenty-fix e millions uf fraues Ai..ei:ie.iii ind.miiity. Thus llix ea act ompINli- 
cd in a few months xx-liat the astute Gallatin had failed in, and America had nego¬ 
tiated twenty years for in vain. Tim ihiiius were hut a FlemLli accoi.iit after all, 
but, having controlled, Frame ought to pax*. 

| The supercilious contempt xthh xxliieh this noliloman treats the ministers of Imeign 
states, whether fiiemlly or not, lenders him an object ot exceeding personal dislike among 
them \-..ix-ersalb. As one example, only imagine appointment, at the Foreign ()lhc<- tor 
tlir-e kept at live o'clock! livery body hut himself tou-s.ux the result of the Relgitui 
armed intervention. ‘When the Fromh -ere bombarding the citadel of Antixcip, and the 
army of Prussia xxas deploying along hei frontiers, apprrcntly threatening xia>, a distin¬ 
guished diplomatist in Paris coolly obsc-ived, ** France lull be with ui soon—she mil lin¬ 
en tangle herself of England— tjuatiil Vuftnhc tie la liefgitjnc suit arrant/a, and Lom*- 
Philippa has manied his daughter.” When the first mission of Lord Durham to !sr 
Petersburg was announced, tlic Prussian envoy in Peris sarcastically lemuiked, xutli p.o. 
photic sagacity, “ 11 sera lien r.-fw, il sera j£te, et tij/frs il ne sera tju’uu petit gunun.” A 
moro faithful compendious analxM* of the costly job could not have been given alter the 
event. The authenticity of the anecdotes mnv lie relied on. Mr L'ullaM'crgusnii pro- 
fessos to be—no doubt is—a zealous friend to the Polish cause : why has he never—nr mu - 

other Liberal member_moved for copies of all Lord D.'s despat<lu-» home, conference* 

with Nesselrode, &c. that the Poles may see how much they luxe been t.dki -I about, or 
not at nil, in Russia? 

W e must not omit to record that the Foreign OUico is jujtv taking d;re rwenge for its. 
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unpopularity, unredeemed by party 
influence or personal ( fliricnoy, is 
becoming too oppressive for Whig 
and Radical allies, themselves.over¬ 
burdened with soi rows and mishaps 
of their own. The Sovereign will 
hardly bo deceived by the Memoir 
speaking one language, whilst he, 
sees his people addressed under the 
same inspiration in another—one the 
reverse of the other—one setting 
Piussia and her league at naught, 
the other holding her forth as the 
ogre that shall swallow the isle, with 
all its fair proportions, at one fell 
gulp. In his approaching relief from 
the cares of ollice, let us hope that 
his collenguu of the Trade lloairl 
may bear him company—a colleague 
not less conceited and still more 
presumptuous—ot ignorance bliss¬ 
ful in its happy unconsciousness— 
of indolence, listless for exertion, 
save when quarter day arrives, or 
a deputation oi the Manchester 
rump heats up his quarters. * 
Victimized as the nation Iras been 
by false theories— iu commerce as 
in currency, in for“igu policy as in 
domestic legii-Iatimi—it is Ugh time 
that a government nr rash impulse, 
and personal interest be replaced by 
mm character Utically national. I.>t 
us not be mistaken ; this is no pat ty 
theme. Wo are not speculating 
rtport the return of Toiies to power, 
each man to his ollice, at if that 
oflico were art heir-loam. Tire great 
and now all-powerful body ot the 
innruifcteturing and mercantile clas¬ 
hes, three fourths of the intelligence 
and wealth of which are with us, 
have not fought the up-hill fight ot 
Conservatism on behalf of parly, 


but of country. They mean here¬ 
after to aid in the labours of Belf- 
govcrninent—they will assist in the 
councils -they must be called to the 
Cabine.t of their Sovereign — had 
they been Rooner there, things 
would nut hare come to this pass. 
Capacities of the highest order 
abound in our manufacturing and 
mercantile communities, as well as 
in the agricultural, equal to the 
gra c p of any mbjert, and to deal 
with any question, whether it be po¬ 
litical purely,or pojitico-ecorion leal. 
Special pursuits, as in the legal pro¬ 
fession, bare, the- iiierifihle tend¬ 
ency of contracting the sphere of 
mental vision — ot concentrating, 
doubtless, but also of circumscribing, 
the. range ot iuteliectand experience. 
Like lire astronomer, whose gaze 
wanders only from tiro heavens 
above to the earth beneath, tin*, law¬ 
yer repeats no mure, than the iutcr- 
min iblc round —strays not from the 
circle—of circuit, term, and sittings 
alter. There may he;—there are— 
occuMnnnily great minds that bur.,t 
their trammels and shine lorth the 
statesmen of general knowledge and 
enlarged views-few they are aud 
far between—but even a l.ynrlhuist 
or a Vollett rarely overstep the 
tiircshold of their own country. 
Men less gifted, even when they 
have abendorred the career, and, 
through tire influence of fortuue atid 
high hociel position among tire aris¬ 
tocracy, have succeeded to office 
for whir'h previous studies had not 
prepared them, remain still—proofs 
ot it are not wanting—the slaves of 
technicality and precedent — their 
faculties pros tinted amidst the ver- 


lilumler-. ami disgraces even where In —let nut the gentle leader’s fancy conjure up, 
‘* odd |ii>.t,»lsi and daggers,” broadsides or baronets, oil, no' hut—the publication of Rus¬ 
sian and Prussian state papers, stolen by somebody or other from the escritoire of the 
Prussian Minister at I'rauklurt. They were before known through nil Jinrope, the spot 
called Dmvnim; Street heme; alone in blessed ignorance therouf as of every thing else. In 
like manner, and by the -nine people, a silly revenge was sought to lie taken on lilt) Tories 
for Miguel's long and successful defiance, by publishing some trumpery correspondence 
found at Ledum, in which stupid writers talked of what Jf.oLsford said and Campbell did. 

* What does this gentleman, or his tutor und eini-sary, l)r Ilowi ing, understand 
of commerce and manufactures, more than the tallow, sugar, or coffee in which they 
exclusively dealt i There is not a rlrrk of any pretensions any decent counting- 
house of the City that is not as well, or more generally informed. The blunders of 
the doctor about silk are notorious enough ; we have adverted to one gross blonder 
about cottons and smuggling into Prance; \rt shall take occasion to show, ill u 
future Number, how an imagination, glowing with due contempt fur facts and figures, 
can convei t hundreds of thousands into mil Horn. Commercial treaties, if such there 
- ever should be, negotiated by anil under the auspices of such n pair, will be extraordi¬ 
nary productions. And yet, in the face of past achievements, the doctor Is again 
lowing it, at no small charge to the public ! 
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blage of “ Whereas, and be it there¬ 
fore enacted”—at home in a sale of 
game or a spring-gun Hill—at home 
when they should be looking abroad 
in any other capacity. We honour the 
legal profession, when in its profes¬ 
sion—and none other more woi thy of 
honour; but wc are lar from thinking 
that a few hundred barristers aie en¬ 
dowed mentally with a monopoly of 
the superiorities required lor the 
various departmental administration 
ot a great empire, any more than 
they are physically with its col¬ 
lective strength. The aristocracy, 
blind as it has been to the compara¬ 
tive growth of intelligence, and pur¬ 
blind as still it is to the consequences 
inevitable ot organic changes which 
are in progress, lias invariably sought 
its business men for office or legis¬ 
lation in this one, class, because the 
t lass has generally been found supple 
and not frequently over scrupulous 
It they cannot comprehend the signs 
ol the times, and shape their eouise 
accordingly, they are. in imminent 
lisk of being cast away, and with 
them the remnants of the Biitish 
Constitution. When the noble mind¬ 
ed Duke of Newcastle honoured 
Sadler with his it ii ndship, tire, lesson 
was simiilinmt to any hut dull scho¬ 
lars. U iheie teally more pitch de¬ 
filement from contact with broad 
doth, or linen, or calico, or ship- 
timber, than with wig, and gown, 
and law phrase unintelligible ? 

The special avocations of the. mer¬ 
chant and manufacturer, on the con¬ 
trary, serve hut as the inM eduction 
—they are but tiro preface—to those 
general undertakings which bring 
him acquainted with the north and 
the south, the east and the weBt of 
the whole world. They visit that 
personally they may ascertain wants 
—they note the differert charac¬ 
ter of various lands better to ac¬ 
commodate diverse habits — they 
examine indigenous products or 
manufactures to judge how :ar 
they may compete or interfere 
with their own, or promote, advan¬ 
tageous exchange —- they compare 
climate and geographical position 
with a view to facilities of com¬ 
munication they Btudy—they ate 
obliged to study—political institu¬ 
tions, and government, and interests, 
so as to be nble to decide how far 
these may interfere with, or modify. 
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or supersede commercial alliance. 
Thus politics, and political afl'dis, 
become a portion of constant con¬ 
templation, and hourly calculation 
—they are the means by which they 
live and move and have their being 
—they are au element, and not the 
least important, ol their daily bread. 
This, then, is the class—the indits- 
trial class—that demands—that will 
not he said nay—a larger share in 
tliu government than yet has been 
their allotted fortune. There is now 
a Whig pretence t.f it—a selection 
madu Irom the fag-end of trade;— 
every family has its scapegraces— 
to suit the sinister ends of party. 
When a change comes, as come it 
must, the Conserrativ e leaders will 
act more wisely. Their eouise will 
decide whether the great industrial 
classes ate to remain,as now they are, 
Conservative; or, whether, for their 
own interests—those of self-preser¬ 
vation—they too must fall iuto the 
current of innovation. A commcicial 
revolution abroad is even more im¬ 
minent than the convulsion which 
threatens us nt home; it is pointed, 
however, only against oui selves. To 
deal with it none but commercial 
men are capable. There are de¬ 
partmental branches of the adminis¬ 
tration theirs from head to toot of 
right; but, besides tiie Hoard of 
Trade, they may claim, as they ate 
qualified to claim, to enter partially 
at least into the composition of every 
other department—above all, Indian 
or Colonial. The rc-prctabili’y and 
ellii iency of the under officers of 
those ami other hoards is unques¬ 
tionable. No class ran be more 
praiseworthy in the sphere ot its 
duties; but, in the performance of 
more important functions—in the 
satisfaction of higher national con¬ 
cerns—something more is required 
than the routine of red tape and 
official forms. The great commer¬ 
cial interests of Great Btiiain must, 
as they will, take the.ir part—a lead¬ 
ing part, iu the future government 
of the empire : v/e, say it, who may 
not presume to style ouiselves one 
of the class. Inordinate pretensions 
will patriotically give place where 
special ability is required ; for there 
are offices, fiom the Privy Seal 
downwards, with duties attached, 
like a general letter of license, for 
all capacities. 
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EDWARD LONSDALE. 


Chapter I. 


Life, however umliversified by 
surprising accidents or adventures, 
has always some few islands scat¬ 
tered here and there amidst the 
“ waveless sea ’’ for memory to rest 
her foot upon. Of these, perhaps, 
the first day of leaving home is the 
most prominent. With me the 
change was so sudden from the 
sombre walls of the old mansion 
(where, without friend or compa¬ 
nion of my own years, I had grown 
up from childhood) to the joyous 
world of hope and happiness, that, 
for a time, I felt like the captive, 
whose eyes have become so habitu¬ 
ated to his dungeon, that they can¬ 
not endure the suu. A vast house, 
to which a visitor never entered,— 
a large establishment, with nobody 
to occupy their attention but my 
father and myself,—the gloomy re¬ 
gularity of the household,—and tlm 
total want of companionship, had 
repressed in mo all the buoyant 
feelings of youth. My father was 
not unkind; iie was only cold. Wo 
talked together, but without the 
endowing confidence which ought 
to exist between a lather and his 


son. We read together; and, in 
short, for all that 1 knew, when, at 
the age of twenty, I said adieu to 
Ellersby, I was indebted to him. 
The world of books, 1 soon found, 
was a very different thing from the 
world of men—and women. Our 
parting was in the library. 

“ You are going into the world, 
Edward,” said my father. “ See 
that you come out from its trials and 
temptations unscathed. You will 
write to me regularly, without wait¬ 
ing for an answer. Should I die, 
you will bo appiised of it by my 
attorney; should I live, I shall see 
you here again in four years. And 
now farewell.” 

He held out his hand to me ns he 
said this. It was the fust time wc 
had ever been about to part. I felt 
that my eyes were filling with tears. 
Ho drew me closer, and prest me 
for a moment to bis breast, ar.d then 
pointing to the door, threw himself 
intp his chair. When I looked back 


as I left the room, I saw that he had 
covered his face with his hands, 

A month after this found in ft in 
London, wondering at eveiy tiling I 
saw and heard. The veiy logs and 
smoke were delicious. I began to 
doubt whether there existed in 
reality such a place as Klleisby, or 
whether its grey towers and oak- 
paneled apartments were not the 
creation of a hideous dream. The 
only letters with whirh I had start¬ 
ed from home were addressed to 
two fi iends of my father—the one 
to Sir Wilfred Seymour, whose win¬ 
ter residence was in St .bunos’s 
Square, and the other to (lie Father 
Caroglio, Rome. After 1 had spent 
a day or two in town, I bethought 
me of presenting my inti eduction. 
I was ushered into tlm libiaiy. Sir 
Wilfred started as lie roc dved my 
letter—looked huriiedly ever it. 

“ So my old friend Lonsdale is 
yet alii e y” h'* said. 

“ My lather was well when I left 
him a week ago.” 

“ Your name is Edward—his only 
son f " 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let me look at you more close¬ 
ly. The eye deep brown, the fore¬ 
head white and high—the lip, the 

nose, the smile-Kdwaid, this 

must be your home while you re¬ 
main in England. You tiling back 
my youth. How old are you i' ” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ This home will be but dull for 
one so young; but though 1 rarely 
see company, 1 have still some 
friends who will cliccr our solitude. 
Come, let me show you your apart¬ 
ments.” 

I followed him to a suite of rooms 
magnificently furnished. He ap¬ 
pointed me iny own attendants, put 
me in full possession, and again 
shaking hands with me, left me to 
myself till dinner. 

Sir Wilfred was a man of from 
foity-five to fifty years of age—still 
pre-eminently handsome, with that 
iudes-ribuble air and manner which 
arc a truer stamp of nobility than 
the breath of kings. His appear- 
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ance might have been considered 
haughty and commanding, had it 
not been tempered with the moat 
pleasing smile and softest voice. I 
had ever seen or listened to. When 
bilent, his features assumed the ex- 
pression of deep and even anxious 
thought. He was one of that class 
of men with whom it is difficult to 
bft/ui a conversation, but who had 
the art of leading the way so easily, 
that you scarcely perceived that no 
subject was even mentioned unless 
he himself introduced it. The first 
day we dined together, we wpre 
alone. IIis conversation opened to 
me a new page in the volume of 
life. He was not perhaps so full of 
information as my father; but all 
lie told me was conveyed in a man¬ 
ner so easy and flowing, so inter¬ 
spersed with anecdotes of the great 
then living, whose very names were 
unknown to me, tiiat l listened with 
n delight 1 hail never expeiienced 
lief ore. He never alluded to his 
intimacy with my father, oi gave 
me the slightest hint what cirrum- 
stances in their early friendship had 
induced him to tieat me in tin; man¬ 
ner he had done. I had never heard 
him mentioned till the letter ad¬ 
dressed to him had been put into 
my hands ; and I frit a little delica¬ 
cy in accepting Midi cxtiaoidiuary 
attentions horn a person fiom whom 
f was not auaio of a»y >g/V 1 had 
to receive them. But I found it 
impossible to summon courage to 
introduce the subject. His language 
was so kind, and his apparent inte¬ 
rest in my future proceedings so 
great, that I rested content with the 
supposition that he felt himself 
called upon, for reasons of his own, 
to pursue the com so lie had adopt¬ 
ed ; and I recollected, too, that my 
father, on giving me the letter, had 
told nu to be guided in all ihingsby 
Sir Vlilficd Seymour’s advice. 

Time passed on. in a fortnight 
from my settlement in St James s 
Square, £ was a gay man about 
town, belonged to several clubs, 
and criticised the opera with tiie 
air of a connoisseur. Our parlies 
at home, were numerous and splen¬ 
did. Our table was filled with the 
great names, both of rank and lite¬ 
rature. There were wits, and poets, 
and philosophers, hut no ladii s. 
Sir Wilfred was a bachelor, and his 
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friends appeared to be equally un¬ 
blessed. The men with whom I 
associated seemed even to have no 
sisters. The world was waste—the 
garden was a wild: they were both 
unbrightened with the smiles of 
women; but the world was a very 
happy world without them. I used 
sometimes to conjecture what sort 
of additions they would be to our 
society. They were never even 
mentioned at our table; or if allu¬ 
ded to at all, it was in an epigram 
or a sneer. There was a metaphy¬ 
sician, who often dined with us— 
Mr M'Selphish, who was particular¬ 
ly eloqut nt in their dispraise. lie 
used to contrast “ women as they 
are with what they ought to be;*' 
and prove, in a most logical and 
convincing manner, that they weru 
every thing that was bad and bale¬ 
ful. 1 thought that a man who used 
such prodigious words, and Rpoke 
with such Huthoiity, must be cor¬ 
rect iu his opinions. Sir Willre.d 
smiled when 1 expressed my scuti- 
ments, and told mo lie was an ass. 
It is 1 wo-idi'iful how the inexpe¬ 
rienced are misled by the loudness 
of a bray. 

I wrote an Recount of my mode 
of living to Kllersby. 1 described 
Sir Wilfred Seymour, and told how 
affectionately he had received me. 
My father’s silence led me of course 
to conclude that he approved of all 
that had occulted, and 1 entered 
witli double zest into my new course 
of life. Among my companions 
thorn was one of the name of Max¬ 
well, with whom 1 formed a greater 
intimacy than with the others, lie 
was more nearly of my own age, be¬ 
ing still a year or two under thirty. 
Our sentiments seemed almost in 
all things to accord. Ho was an 
enthusiast, and so was I; and yet a 
sort of false Hhame kept me from 
confessing the extraordinary nature 
of my education. I never ventured 
to hint to him in what an anchorite 
ignorance of the other sex I had 
been brought up; nor to express 
how anxious I was to lie introduced 
to female society, ile was elo¬ 
quent in his confessions of the su¬ 
periority I possessed, by having tny 
feelings unbliinted, as he called it, 
by an early intercourse with the 
world;" but lie lever hinted that ho 
was acquainted with tho very uu- 
i" 
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usual extent of my superiority. lie 
appeared to know that I had led a 
very secluded life, but nothing more. 
Many people think they lead seclu¬ 
ded lives who visit with half a 
county. With them every place is 
a desert, and every house a hermi¬ 
tage that is dietaut ten miles from 
Almack’s. 

One morning, on going into Max¬ 
well’s apartments, I saw a lady 
dosely veiled seated upon his sofa. 
I started on seeing her; and l knew, 
from the burning of my cheeks, that 
1 was discovering my uuacquaint- 
anco with the world by a blush. 
Maxwell roses hurriedly to receive 
me. 

“ Lonsdale,” ho said," 1 am hap¬ 
py to present you to my sister. 
Julia, you have heard me mention 
Mr Lonsdale V” 

Tim lady bowed graciously; and 
after a short time, lifting up her 
veil, revealed to me a face sparkling 
with intelligence, and eyes so pier¬ 
cing In their expression, that 1 tairly 
quailed Indore them. When she 
haw tnc look down abashed l>y the 
piOseveriijgnesa of her gaze, she 
laughed menily as if in tininiph for 
nor victoiy. aii'* engaged me in con- 
veisution. All this while I could 
not help feeling that the looks of 
Maxwell were lixed attentively 
on all my motions. 1 thercfoie 
exerted myself to t unreal my em¬ 
barrassment, and I flatten d myself 
1 succeeded. After this meeting, 1 
felt myself impelled to visit Max¬ 
well even ofieuer than hefoie, and 
rarely had the misfortune to miss 
the society of iiis sister, ller gaiety 
and freedom amused me, and the 
kiudue-s of her tnanueis enchanted 
me. With eveiy meeting her iullu- 
encc grew, till in a very short period 
from our first introduction, I felt 
that she had my destiny in her hands. 
I often endeavoured to talk to Max¬ 
well about his lister, but he either 
answered so carelessly as to pro¬ 
voke me, or adroitly turned the con¬ 
versation to something else. 

One day Sir Wilfred and I were 
in the park. An open carriage was 
approaching, with coronetted panels, 
and a lady and a gentleman were 
seated within. 1 saw In a moment 
that the lady was Julia Maxwell. 
As we passed each other, I could 
not resist the impulse, but kissed 


my hand to her with the devotion of 
a true cavalier. To my amazement, 
she looked at me with a cold and 
haughty expression, as if she had 
never seen me. 

“ Edward!” eaidSlr Wilfred,** who 
is that lady ?” 

I told hirn she was the sister of 
my friend Maxwell ; and was on the 
.point of confessing to him how mad¬ 
ly 1 was in love, but her extraordi¬ 
nary conduct, as well as a gloom on 
Sir Wilfred’s brow, restrained me. 

“Miss Maxwell?—my poor boy. 
1 was wrong to send you into the 
world of London without u guide. 
Lot as the fault was mine, [ will 
remedy it in timo to prevent its con¬ 
sequences. Where vvaH it you be¬ 
came acquainted with her ?” 

“ At Maxwell’s chambers.” 

He san' iuto deep silence, which 
lasted for a long time: at last he 
said—“ 1 will settle this for you. 
Maxwell has no rdstei.” 

“What!” I nied—but suddenly 
checking myself, leant back in tin* 
carriage" and cunsideied what l 
should do. Nothing mm e was said. 
We dined together as usual—and in 
the evening, on pretence of the 
Opem or thi, Thralie, 1 sullied lorili 
to the apaitments id my fiieml. lie 
vvaa fioui home when l anived, but 
our intimacy licensed me to enter. 
When l had waited about au hour, 
duiiug which l recalled every inci¬ 
dent of my acquaintance with the 
lady, tlie, door was suddenly opened, 
anil Maxwell, with two or three of 
our usual associates, came iuto the 
room amidst a burst of laughter. Ho 
started as he saw me standing di¬ 
rectly in trout of him, calm and 
fixed. The laughter ceased, and 
our companions looked on as if ex¬ 
pecting something unusual. 

“ Maxwell,” 1 said,—“ n ho is the 
lady l have met in your rooms ?” 

“Haven’t l told you.” 

“ is she your sister ? ” 

“ Haven’t you heard her call me 
brother?” 

“ That is no ausvver to my ques¬ 
tion—and wo do not part till you 
have answered to my satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

“ Really, Master Lonsdale, you 
are somewhat too inquisitive; when 
you have associated a little longer 
with aikn, you will scarcely be so 
boyish as to pry into family secrets.” 
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" You are Welcotrtfe,” I B&id— bit- 
ing my lip till the blood nearly came 
—“ to your taunts upon iriy youth; 
but you shall satisfy me, neverthe- 
less, on the subject of my enquiry. 
Ib MIbb Julia Maxwell your sister F” 

“ I refuse to answer.” 

" Then you are a villain—a das¬ 
tardly designing villain.” 

“Good. The boy has spirit.— 
Melford, will you Bettle this little 
point fur me ? Let it be as soon as 
may be.” 

Mr Melford accordingly stept for¬ 
ward, and, addressing me iu the po¬ 
litest way possible, begged me to 
refer him to some friend. I ap¬ 
peared nonplused at this: as indeed 
I searrely knew any oue to whom I 
considered I had any right to look 
for assistance. Mr M'Selphish, the 
metaphysician, however, came to my 
aid. 

“ Mr Lonsdale.,” lie s.iid, “ philo¬ 
sophically comudeird, duelling may 
be said to be the action ot timcllccl- 
ing, ami, indeed, of unintelligent crea¬ 
tines; but as by the iudunite pro¬ 
cess of icasoniug we anive at the 
conclusion, that none of the lower 
animals decide their differences of 
opinion by meaus of tlm pistol or 
sword, it follows that duelling, pro¬ 
perly \ Sewed, is one of the piivileges 
of humanity, and therefore is to be 
cultivated like the other endowments 
by which I’ioi idence has seen lit to 
disci immate us horn the luutes. [ 
tin retore willingly accept the pait 
of your assistant on this occasion, 
and will settle, evi ry thing, 1 hope, 
to ’ our entire satisfaction. If you 
will wait for me at the Claiendon, I 
will bring you all the particulars.” 

I retired and left them to tlialr 
con lultations. 

That Maxwell, mine own familiar 
friend in whom I trusted, should de¬ 
ceive me—that lie should try to invei¬ 
gle me into the toils of a person whom 
lie had evidently presented to me i 
an assumed character; and that I 
should have been dupe enough never 
to have suspected the deceit, was a 
bitter subject to reflect upon. I do 
not know why it is, but 1 take the 
truth to be, that people, however 
much they hate and reprobate the 
deceiver, have a still lower opinion 
of the person who is deceived. I 
could not help feeling that Max well, 


though guilty of conduct which 
proved that be waB base ahd un¬ 
principled, bad triumphed over one 
whose conduct wsb only the result 
of inexperience. And yet if any one 
had his choice between the two, 
who would not prefer the accusation 
of simplicity to that of dishonour ? 

Mr M’Selphish joined me very 
soon. 

“ You shall meet him to-morrow,” 
he said, “ at daybreak. On analy¬ 
zing the principles which baveguided 
your conduct, I tliiuk you are right.” 

“ Then she is not his sister F ” 

“ Oh no. 1 thought every body 
knew who Maxwell's Julia was. 
And as lie wanted to get quit of her, 
an^xamination into his conduct will 
prove him to be light.” 

“ 1 Low, sir I 1 io w can a e both be 
light v" 

“ Very easily. Philosophy is di¬ 
vided into two blanches—the moral, 
or that by which we regulate our 
opinion of the actions of other peo¬ 
ple—the intellectual, or that accord¬ 
ing to which we judge of our own. 
Now, you will perceive that accord¬ 
ing to the philosophy of murals, >rc 
hold his conduct to bo infamous; 
and it is 60 . Hut by the rules of 
the intellectual, he holds himself to 
be peifcctly collect, and lie is so.” 

“What! in trying to make liis 
fiiend many his mistress ?'* 

“Oh! certainly; even by the 
moral philosophy we are told to re¬ 
claim theming; what bo likely to 
have, this effect as a comfortable 


niauiage ?” 

“ lift may think so,” I cried in a 
ptodigious passion; “but” - 

“ Ah, that’s the intellectual,” in¬ 
terrupted the philosopher. 

“ By Heavens! I consider his be¬ 
haviour the most atrocious 1 ever 
heard of.” 

“ Right—that’s the moral, or our 
view of the subject. Does Sir Wil¬ 
fred know the circumstances F” 

“ No.” 

“ Good; he might, perhaps, think 
your behaviour wrong.” 

“ How! in resenting an insult such 
as that F ” 

“ His moral, you will observe, may 
be perhaps blunted by his intellec¬ 
tual. You know, of course, that Sir 
Wilfred ”-- 

“ What ? ” 
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“ Has a sister 

“ lie has none, Bir; at least I have 
never heard of such a relation.” 

“ Oh !—still, philosophically con¬ 
sidered, the non-hearing of a thing 
of that sort is almost a conclusive 
argument in its favour.” 

Mr M'Selphish, you have been 
excessively kind to me this evening, 
hut I beg you to understand that I 
do not at all perceive what is your 
meaning.” 

“ Very likely—you have not stu¬ 
died philosophy. Will you have the 
truth? Sir Wilfred has just such a 
hUter as Maxwell, and we have also 
heard that his intention as to dispo¬ 
sing of her is the same.” 

“ The man that has the aud^ity 
to hint at such a thing, lies—if ’twere 
my brother l would make him eat 
his words.” 

“ I am not your brother; there¬ 
fore, logically, your tin eat can have 
no reference to me. But it is true; 
and more, she resides in his house.” 

1 sat still in silence, hesitating 
whether to hear more or to knock 
(.own the slanderer before he lrid 
time to utter another syllable. He 
went on— 

“ But path nee. Time, the inno- 
v a lor, is «)-o the revealcr. !f before 
;i mouth from this time you are not 
convinced ol the Until of what 1 say, 
I will give you such satisfaction as 
you shall demand.” 

“ That SirWilfrcd has a— asnti.rr" 

He nodded. 

“ And that he designs her as a 
wife lor me ? ” 

“ .lust so. I take my station upon 
both the horns ; but, in the mean 
lime, h t us settle this affair with 
Maxwell.” 

We sepaiated shortly after. 1 pro¬ 
ceeded straight home to St James’s 
Square, and lay awake all night, 
tormented with the remembrance of 
the air of ceitaiuty with which 
M‘Selphif*h spoko ol the designs of 
Sir Wilficd. “ Should this lie so,” 
I thought,—“ should Sir Wilfred, 
who has been bo kind, so parental, 
Lo indeed villain enough to medi¬ 
tate such a tiling, then let this shoit 
visit to the woild be my last- Wel¬ 
come again the gloomy loneliness of 
Kllcrsby; nay, welcome the bullet 
of my antagonist, bo tiiat it frees me 
from the con temptation of so much 
wickedness and deceit.” 


[Jan. 

The next morning we met as our 
seconds had appointed. I was 
wounded rather severely in the 
shoulder, and fainted from loss of 
blood. When I came to myself, I 
was in my own room at Sir Wilfred’s, 
and heard a consultation going on 
betweeu M'Selphish and the sur¬ 
geon, who was arranging his instru¬ 
ments to extinct the ball. 

“ You will perceive, sir,” said 
M'Sclphish, that nature has implant¬ 
ed no feeling in the human mind 
with the intention of leaving it un¬ 
employed. The most powerful of 
these is that by which we are led to 
secure our own safety. Now, tell 
me sincerely whether there is any 
risk in awaitiug the chances of this 
young gentleman’s recovery?” 

“Bisk? sir,” said the surgeon— 
“ do you mean to ask it lie is iudau- 
ger?” 

“ It amounts to that—but by the 
manner in which you have enun¬ 
ciated the proposition you make law 
the principal party’ interested in 
your reply. Now, that, is manifestly 
wrong. If he had asked the ques¬ 
tion it might naturally enough have 
bf en supposed thtt your 1 espouse 
should have been ri netted piimarily 
to tin* state ot his bodily health;— 
but as 1 was the person who made 
the iuteirogation, you will see, that 
my situation was the first object of 
my consideration. His recovery is, 
ot couise, a pi hoary matter to him ; 
—but with me it is secondary—the 
liist and nearest matter to me being 
simply this,—am 1 called on, accord¬ 
ing to tin* philosophical doctrines of 
self preservation, to elope till his 
recovery is a matter of absolut- cer¬ 
tainty—or is it an absolute certainty 
already ? ” 

The surgeon, who had been occu¬ 
pied with his preparations "during 
this harangue, now approached nto 
to apply his instillments; 1 drew 
back, and said, as firmly as I could, 
“ Let Sir Wilfied Scymeur be called. 
Mr M‘Sclphisli, let me not detain 
you. Thank you, and faiewell.” 

“ Softly; I have made an enquiry 
of my surgical friend here, which is 
of momentous interest to me—but, 
indeed, the safest plan will be to 
accept Maxwell’s invitation to ac¬ 
company him and Melford for a six 
week’s cruise in his yacht; by that 
time your fate will be decided one 
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way or other, and wo can regulate 
our proceedings accordingly. We 
shall get off, I hope, very easily, as 
I cau testify that every thing was 
done in the most fair and honour¬ 
able manner. If you live, you will 
remember that a month will satisfy 
your doubts.” As he said this he 
left the room, and I was heartily 
glad to be quit of such an incat na¬ 
tion of selfishness and prose. 

The operation was performed; 
the bandages applied, and the wound 
declared not dangerous before Sir 
Wilfred appeared. When I opened 
my eyes, after a deep sleep, which 
I owed to the opiate I had taken, 
he was sitting by the side of my 
bed. 

“ Vou have commenced your ca¬ 
reer well,” he said, with a melan¬ 
choly smile. “ A duel about a Udy 
before you have been six weeks in 
town gives the best augury of your 
future fame ” 

“ it was wrong; I know it was 
wroi'g,” I replied ; “ hut I had been 
dect* ved—and insulted—and”— 

“ And now you are wounded. 
Of course you are deceived no 
longer V ” 

“ At any rate,” I said, fixing my 
eye upon him to watch if my words 
had any effect, “ I shall not he so 
easily deceived in future. It is 
enough to be once taken in by an 
adventurer, in the disguise of the 
sister of a friend.” 

“ You are right,” he said, without 
changing a muscle of hi j coimte- 
naiKc; “if this duel shall have 
taught you experience, the wound 
will not be too high a pi ice for the 
lesson.” 

llis manner was so kind—his at¬ 
tentions so unremitting, and his 
sentiments so pure and dignified, 
that 1 felt my indignation rise higher 
and higher every hour against tho 
wretch who had dared to slander 
him with his suspicions. 

In about a week 1 was allowed to 
spend some hours of every day on 
the sofa in my own apartment; still 
very weak, and owing almost all tho 
sleep I obtained to opiates. On 
seeing me so far recovcied. Sir 
Wilfred had told me that he was 
under the necessity of being absent 
for some time on business, which he 
had delayed on account of my acci¬ 
dent. But, with books, which I was 
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now able to read, and my own re¬ 
flections, the time did not hang voiy 
heavy on my hands. 

One day, when I had sunk into 
the dreamy kind of slumber whim 
opium sometimes produces, I 
thought I perceived my door to 
open, and the figure of a young gin, 
dressed in a style I had never seen 
before, glide with a noiseless foot¬ 
step through the room. I was in 
such a half-awake, half-conscious 
state, from tho languor of recent 
illness, and the narcotic drug, that 1 
did not know whether the apparition 
was real, or the creation of my sleep. 
Whichever it was, 1 watched tit.* 
intruder. A long hood, projecting a 
great* way in front of th:* face, i *u- 
dered the features invisible, unless 
when you caught a full front view, 
and then they weie so d.'ukcrn d by 
the drapery as not to be very di' tinci. 
Her figure was light at d graceful, 
and the ekganei* of her niotinm 
could not be hid even by the long 
white robe, which was tied in at the. 
waist by a twisted silk corn, ami left 
to flow loosely down to tho feet. 
Hound her neck was a iowary. She 
walked to wauls a bookstand, at tho 
farther end of the room, without 
noticing me, and after a short and 
ineffectual stateh for tins volume 
she wanted, was about to reiiie in 
the same vision-like way she had 
emered. lint i placed myself be¬ 
tween her and the door. She .stai ted 
v i.-ibly when she pciceiv cd me; but 
uttered no sound; only pulling tins 
hood more completely o\« i her fea¬ 
tures than bcfotc. She stood before 
me with her head bowed low and 
her hands meekly folded across her 
chest. And now that 1 bad debarred 
her exit, t did not know how to 
begin a conversation. At last I said, 

“ You vveio searching for a hook, 
madam. Will you let mo help you 
to discover it V” 

>* It is useless, monsieur,” she said, 
in a very sweet, and somewhat fo¬ 
reign accent. “ I believe the books 
I wanted are removed. Let me retire, 

1 pray you; my absence will bo 
noticed.” 

“ Andwhithpr would you retire ? 
And who would notice your ab¬ 
sence? ’ 

“ Let me go—let me go.—1 shall 
be chidden for my delay.” _ 

“ Nay, first satisfy my curiosity, 
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I replied, “ and I promise you a free 
passage. Do you live in this house ? ” 

“ 1 do.” 

“ And who will chhle you if you 
stay a moment longer ?” 

“ 1 have no right to answer that.” 

“ Then, by Heavens,” l said, “ I 
will make the discovery mysell." 

“ It will bo better for us all if you 
do not make the attempt. Sir Wil¬ 
fred will not forgive it.” 

“ Sir Wilfred! ” I said, my con¬ 
versation with M'Selphish rushing 
into my mind. “ I have a problem 
to solve, and this hour shall » e me 
satisfied. Where you go I follow.” 
She seemed to see that fai tlier 
speech ivas useless, so, bending her 
head more lowly than before, she 
glided past me, and 1 followed 
through several passages, then up 
some, steps, through a long con idor, 
at the end of which she gently 
opened a heavy oaken door. On 
getting within the door 1 ‘mind my¬ 
self in a dark passage, which twisted 
first to one hand, then to another; 
and at the last turning, a velvet 
curtain, tucked up at ouo end, ad¬ 
mitted me into an apartment, to 
which the light was intioduced 
through a .cry lofty window ot 
stained glass of the darkest colouis. 
Thu room was so sombre, that for 
some time 1 could see the furniture 
very indistinctly. At last, when my 
eye got accustomed to the gloom, l 
perceived my guide standing reve¬ 
rently, with her arms still folded 
over her breast, at the side of an¬ 
other figure, which was kneeling 
before a table covered with red vel¬ 
vet, at the farther end of the room. 
Both were silent; and the head of the 
kneeling figure was bent over the 
table, and her hands spread out and 
clasped together, as we see in the 
pirturesot humility and supplication. 

She rose, at, last, to her feet, and 
I felt awe-stiuck and embarrassed 
by the sight of such a commanding 
figure, and a consciousness of the 
awkwardness of my situation. Her 
dress was the same as that of my 
visitor, only the tallness of the figure 
gave it a still finer effect. 

“Eulalie,” she said, without turn¬ 
ing round, “ the volume—hast thou 
brought it to me?” 

“ Alas, madam, it is not there. Sir 
Wilfred has removed the furniture 


from the apartment; and a stranger 

—she hesitated. 

“ Iu th is house!—a stranger ? I low 
dare Sir Wilfred Seymour adroit a 
stranger without giving me notice of 
his intention ? ” 

“ Sir Wilfred, madam, is from 
home, lie bad been absent a week 
when we arrived.” 

“ And the sdanger—who is he?" 
“ Madam, 1 know not who ho is. 
lie is here.”— 

“Here!” cried the lady, in an 
hnpassioued voice—and, turning 
round, she moved two or three, steps 
towards the place wheie. I stood. 
Then, suddenly stopping short, and 
throwing the hood, which concealed 
her fealuies back upon her shoul¬ 
ders, she stood with low eyes earnest¬ 
ly fivc.fl upon my face, and her 
whole fb'urc stiff and ligid, as if she, 
bad suddenly been loudened into 
stone. Her features, eveu though 
they were at this moment moulded 
into the expression of tear, and al¬ 
most of horror, were exquisitely 
feminine. Her lips paitly opeued, 
her head slightly protruded, and her 
arms held out beloio her, together 
with the fixed and glassy expression 
of her eyes, gave me the impression 
of u sybil about to give forth her 
oracles. “ Thou hast come to me, 
then, at Iasi,” she said, “ to upbraid 
me with the miseries J have caused 
thee. Know’st thou not how fear¬ 
fully they have been lcvcngcd ? 
Hear me bear me, Edward, before 
thy curse is spoken. I have wept ; 
1 have mourned. 1 have repented.— 
Is it all in vain ? In vain that 1 have 
wasted my years in sorrow;—for¬ 
saken the woi Id —forgotten my mu- 
bitiou? Speak! say, at least, that 
thou forgivest me.” She- clasped 
her hands together as she said this, 
and gazed on me so piteously, com¬ 
passion, no less than astonishment, 
kept me silent. 

“ Edward Lonsdale ! ” she re¬ 
sumed, “ is thy heart so changed 
that thou hast no pity upon me. Pity! 
—ay, even so, for pride is van¬ 
quished now. At your feet, upon 
my knees ”— 

“ Nay, madam; compose your¬ 
self,” said the young girl, who was 
still enveloped in her hood. ‘‘This 
gentleman is a stranger. He knows 
you not. Oh, sir,” she said, turning 
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to me, “ pray leave us—forget this, settee, though her eye was still 
I will explain it all. 1 will come to intently fixed on me. 1 glided 
you to-morrow. Come, madam, noiselessly behind the curtain, and 
support yourself on me.” She mo- heard a heavy fall, accompanied by 
tioned me to retire; and the lady a slight scream, as its drapery dosed 
seemed now unconscious of my pre- behind me. 

Chapter II. 


Next day, my heart was busy 
with many thoughts. The scene l 
had witnessed was the more inex¬ 
plicable the more I reflected upon 
it. The excitement my appearance 
had produced—the majestic figure 
of the recluse—the tones of her 
voice so thrilling and impressive— 
and all this, so like the fiction of a 
romance, occurring in the every¬ 
day world of London, struck 
me as something so extraordinary, 
that I was determined to discover 
the mystery, even at the iisk of 
inclining Sir WilfredVdi-pleasure. 

I vvaH half inclined to hope that my 
guide of the former day would re¬ 
deem the promise she had made me, 
am! would mine to me to give me 
au explanation of tie* adventure; hut 
then the promise had been given at 
so hurried a moment, and so evi¬ 
dently for tin* pm pose of getting 
(juit of an intruder, that there 
was little likelihood oi its fulfil¬ 
ment,—and 1 came to the reso¬ 
lution of boldly presenting myself 
at the door of the oratoiy, and ma¬ 
king the discovery tor myself. As l 
lay musing upon these plans and 
occurrences, I heard a sweet clear 
voice at the door of my apartment 
say, “Signor, l am heie.” I was 
startled at the sound, for I had heard 
no one enter the room. I staited 
from the sofa, and standing in the 
same meek attitude as before, with 
her head hent down, and hands 
clasped together, l saw tny yester¬ 
day’s acquaintance—her features 
stil 1 concealed by the drapery ot her 
hood. 1 led her to the sofa. 

“ Yesterday,” she. said, “ l pro¬ 
mised to explain the causes of what 
you saw—1 ask you now to excuse 
me from performing my promise.” 

“ You ask me more than I can 
grant,” I answered. “ I think from 
my own name being mentioned, and 
the questions that were addressed to 
me, I have some right to have my 
curiosity gratified.” 

“ Then your name is Edward 
Lonsdale 't ” she said. 


“ It is.” 

“ And you were boru at Kllera- 
by V ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then the Lady Alice was right 
—only at times she Jets hr r imagina¬ 
tion acquire 'he mastery fihe lias 
had many s,m ows, but si i att uggies 
against the remembrance * of them 
nobly.” 

“ May I see her,” I said ; “ may 1 
answer her, myself, any question 
she may please to ask me 1 ” 

“ No—but she hade me s-sy to you, 
the time may come when the, will 
tell you all—not now.” 

“All what 1 '' Am / in any way con¬ 
cerned in her histoiy 

“ I kuow not. I but repeat to you 
the words she told me.” 

“ Hut then, yourself ?—your name 
is Eulalie ? ” 

“ It, is." 

“ And have you no other name 
than Eulalie V ” 

“ The Lady Alice calls me by no 
other.” 

“ You are her—her—” I hesitated 
—“attendant ? ” 

“ Her friend,” she ipplied, I 
thought with a proud toss of t ie 
head. 

“Whatan abominable headdress 
you wear, Eulalie.” 

She laughed. 

“ Never was such a rascally in¬ 
vention to excite curiosity as those 
long masks—so there is no way, 
Eulalie, of seeing within them.” 

“ No — they were meant, to shut 
out the naughty woild from our 
sight.” 

“ Nonsense I the world is a very 
delightful world, I ran assure you. 
1 myself have only seeu what it is 
within this month, and I would not 
wrap myself in the cold daik 
‘ hood’ ot Iillersby—ami keep my 
eyes shut to it; no, nothing should 
tempt me.” 

“ Is the world, indeed, so plea¬ 
sant? The Lady Alice says it ><* 
full of biiers.” 

“ Of roses, she means. You can 
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have no idea what a delightful place 
it is—such spirit; such amusement. 
Ah—Eulalic—what a foolish thing 
it is to keep your lovely face umillcd 
up all your lifetime iu a long hood 
like this.” 

“ Oh! I am not to be muffled up 
all my lifetime;—in one year more 
I shall leave off the habit.” 

“In a year—a year is a prodi¬ 
giously long time, Kulalie. Won’t 
you just lift it up for a moment 
now V” 

“ No—I have vowed.” 

“ What! vowed to keep your eye9 
closed upon the world r” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you don't mean to keep 
them dosed upon me. 1 am not the 
world, so you may throw hack your 
hood without any infringement of 
your vow.” 

“ No—hut the Lady Alice says we 
shall all meet again—my year will 
then have expired—and we shall 
compare our impressions of the 
woild together. I can’t believe there 
is nothing in it hut brims.” 

“But a h(ic are we to meet.—Did 
the Lady Alice tell you that It” 

“ No—hut she says we are certain 
to come together—so what matter is 
it where—here—or in Itmy—or ut 
Eller shy ”- 

“ Faugh ! don’t mention the horrid 
place." 

“ Do you not like to live tli -ie, 
then '( " 

“ Not (duiir, Eulalic; it might, per¬ 
haps, he very different if”— - 

“ Ah ! now I must leave you—in¬ 
trude on us no more—you wiii only 
make her tnif-crable V ” 

“ lit i’ miserable ? ” l said ; “and 
you, Eulalie, will seeing me again 
make yon miserable '( ” 

I will tell you when we meet. 
Adieu”—and with a light and noise¬ 
less step, she tript out of the apart¬ 
ment. 

When Sir Wilficdreturned, I was 
perfectly convalescent. I knew not 
whether he suspected any thing of 
what had occurred in his absence, 
hut there seemed a weight upon liis 
spirits which lie struggled in vain to 
shake oil'. Our parties went ou as 
usual. But I was now totally changed. 
I had no wish to mingle, in society— 
the recollection of Eulalic was suf¬ 
ficient—especially as that was indis¬ 
solubly connected with the hopes of 
meeting her again. Even the Lady 


Alice was a secondary object in my 
thoughts. If I remembered any thing 
at all about her extraordinary beha¬ 
viour, 1 concluded that it was tlie re¬ 
sult of a highly wrought imagination, 
and that tfie malady to which Eula¬ 
lia had alluded made licr attach 
soma chimerical importance to iny 
name, which Iliad no doubt had been 
mentioned to her hy Sir Wilfred. 
All this time 1 never ventured to in¬ 
trude upou their privacy. No allu¬ 
sion was made by my host to the fact 
of their being under his roof, and, as 
I have, said' before, Sir VVilfred’s 
manners, though kind and conciliat¬ 
ing, were yet so dignified and even 
formal, that lie elleetually checked 
any inclination l might have felt to 
commence a cum eis.ilion upon the 
subject. It mint be icmembered 1 
was th‘*u ouly twenty ; totally iguo- 
r.iut of the woild, unless to the t x- 
tent of information which l had ac- 
quired within the. two last mouths ; 
that there was a degree of l or.i.ituv. 
particularly captivating to the mind 
of youth, in the mode ol my intro¬ 
duction to Kulalie; ami u will not ho 
wondered at that though I had nev er 
seen her ntuies, I was persuaded 
she was beautiful—and insheit,that 
J loud Ik r with all the fervency of 
a inst a tsiclmient That she. was 
eminently graceful and exquisitely 
fi n.ie.d, not even that shimilling dia- 
pery could coma al, and her voice 
so tlirillingly sw o t, thru, ] found it 
impus.ihlc to hedeve but that tin 1 
lips rnu.-t be lou ly too. But mint 
was she V Stic was evidently not the 
Lady Alice’s servant, as L at lust had 
suppostd—in my ignoianco of the 
respect paid to seniority among the 
members of the same sisterhood. She 
was joung; with the prettiest hand 
in the woild, and a foot that Cinder¬ 
ella might have envied. I relied, 
though, win u I re lire ted upon it, I 
did not well know why, ou the Lady 
Alice’s declaration, or prophecy, 
whichever it might he, that we were 
doomed to meet again,and I resolved 
to arm invselt with patience, and to 
remain const.mt to the cieaturc who 
had first enchained me. How little 
one. knows of his own heart! or of 
the thousand snares that are laid fur 
it. A nameless gii 1, whose very fea¬ 
tures were unknown, hud but a poor 
chance of success against the high 
and courtly beauties it was after¬ 
wards my lot to encounter; and if I 
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worshipped at another shrine and 
forgot poor Gulalie, I have no other 
excuse to offer than that l continued 
constant to her as long as 1 possibly 
could. Summer was now approach¬ 
ing, and as live or six hundred peo¬ 
ple retired for a few mouths to the 
country, it was unanimously agreed 
that during their absence, London 
should he declared iu a Btate of ab¬ 
solute emptiness. It was accordingly 
pronounced a desert, and tile other 
million and a half who crowded its 
streets were left to the hoirors of 
solitude. Sir Wilfred, who now 
acted in all respects us my guardian, 
guide, and friend, called me one day 
into his study, and after a pause of 
considerable embarrassment, said to 
me, “ 1 saw your lather, Edward, iu 
my last absence fioin town, and he 
thinks it is now time for you to pur¬ 
sue your ti.tv els.” 

’* I am ready whenever he ph us 
L said, “ l tear my stay here has been 
too much prolonged.” 

“ I regret, I assure you, that. I must 
lose your society so soon. You me 
now at last stalling into the woild. 
W Idle hei e you have not been entire¬ 
ly left to yourself. You will now 
lia\e no on«* to advise you.” 

1 sal. oie; „ iu my chair, Jeelinj' at 
the moment that I needed no on '’s 
advire. iVi Imps Sir Wilfied divi d 
into my tlioujiits, for lit; said, “ You 
ate veiy easily imposed on, Eduard; 
and it is pet haps tight that one so 
young should not be fenced iu against 
the artifices oi the wot id with doubts 
and suspicions. These a>o the old 
man’H heiitagc. But at the same 
time don’t let your heart or feelings 
run away with you. Don’t fall a 
victim to the first bright eyes and 
mby lips you meet with.” 

"Theie is no danger of that,” I 
said ; “ my heart takes no notice ei¬ 
ther ot lips or eyes.” 

“ lletn—time will show whether 
you are such a stoic as you fan y. 
Others, who had quite as much m If- 
coufideuce as you have, have been 
deceived. Did your father ever tell 
you any of the incidents of his 
youth ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ No ! then J*do not know that I 
have any right to let you into what 
ho may consider his secrets. But this 
I inay tell you, to explain why 1 as¬ 
sume to myself the right of taking so 
much interest in your furtuncs. ’Tis 


five-and-twenty years ago since your 
father and I, who had been intimate 
from out childhood, left the univer¬ 
sity to make the tour of Europe. 
Both of us were wild and thought¬ 
less. Your father was thegayestand 
lightest-hearted creature that ever 
thought life was but a holiday. Well 
—we travelled and saw many scenes. 
Lonsdale was very handsome, and 
his manners made him the favourite 
wherever he went. But though he 
was courted and caressed, his heart 
never seemed touched by all the 
smiles and glances that were lavish¬ 
ed on him. He had a secret which 
he foolishly kept from me. He loved 
my sister. Their love, I believe, was 
mutual, though Helen was one of 
those foes to their own happiness 
who at c too proud to show to others, 
«.v even to the object of it, an attach¬ 
ment which is consuming their own 
It at re. It seems i-fie hid her real 
feelings I torn Loiwdnlc so effectual¬ 
ly, that ho only knew he was liked 
as the Mend and companion of her 
hint,her, cut never had the vanity,as 
he w mild have thought,toheliuvethat 
lie was loved. She was volatile and 
haughty, and talked of giaurleurand 
amliitiou in all her plans, whereas 
theie lie; ei was u woman more qua¬ 
lified, ii i-ii't li '.ii only given the real 
tunic, ner*, ot h-r nature fair play, 
to he the most domestic and affec- 
tian-ite ot vv iv<•-. lie uko was pioud 
—he thought fie was despised, or, 
at ail events, that a nobler ilval was 
pr leiied. All this t,iine they both 
kept me ignoiaut of their feelings. 
Lonsdale at last, was diivcn nearly 
mad. It is an old story I am telling 
you, for how often lias it happened, 
how often will it happen again! A 
vv ant of confidence made two people 
miserable. There was a false friend, 
too, who alienated them more and 
moie by repoits of attachments in 
other quartern. Lonsdale man ied 
another, though his heart was only 
Helen’s. She, iu a year or two, out 
of plqui or vanity, inairied also. 
Ti en, by some means or other wlib h 
I have no time, or indeed no heart 
to tell you—they found out how 
miserably they had both been de¬ 
ceived. They met—and after that 
you know Ihe misanthrope your fa¬ 
ther has become—and I have long 
lost my sister. You will travel over 
the same ground wo travelled. Let 
your father’s fate ho a warning to 
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you; and if you feel any affection 
for one person inure than another, 
as you value your own happiness 
or my friendship, let me know of it 
at once.” He paused, and I was on 
the point of telling him about Rulalie. 
But 1 rellected how absurd he would 
think my behaviour, ami a sense of 
the silliness of my conduct in being 
taken with a lady whose face l had 
never seen, and a dread of forfeit* 
ing Sir Wilfred’s good opinion kept 
me silent. 

“ But enough of these recollec¬ 
tions,” he resumed; “ you will re¬ 
turn to me when you are tired of 
travelling. You recall so vividly, 
when I look on you, the d.iys of my 
greatest happiness, and the two per¬ 
sons who were dearest to nve upon 
earth—who might have been hap¬ 
py, aud who wortA/have been happy 
had it not been their owu fault— 
that I claim you as if you were 
Lonsdale restored to ine. You will 
como to me again ? ” 

It was in this way we parted, and 
I did not Bee Sir Wilfred again for 
years. 

Paris aud all its gaieties, into which 
I enter, d w 5 th the alacrity to he ex¬ 
pected from my years, did not de¬ 
tain me long. 1 had had my lesson, 
and was armed against the world. 
1 lounged tluongh Europe, spending 
a month at a time wherever there 
was temptation enough to detain 
me, and lingered on my way at the 
many delicious towns and villages 
that presented themselves to me in 
“ the land whore the poet's eye and 
the painter's hand are most divine;" 
in the only country where mere ex¬ 
istence is a positive enjoyment—in 
the dasi ic laud of Italy. At last I 
made my entrance into Rome. Them 
is no use in any one’s attempting to 
describe it. All civilized people, 
who have never even moved from 
home, know its appearance as well 
as if they had lived in it all their 
days. They have this advantage, 
besides, that it appears to their ima¬ 
ginations clothed in the solemnity 
of the city of the Scipios and the 
Catsars, without the* degrading re¬ 
alities which present themselves at 
every turn, of monks and their fan¬ 
tastic processions—ridiculous relics, 
and flirting monseignors. A month 
passed away delightfully in sighing, 
or attempting to sigh, amid the ruins 
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of the Coliseum; roaming among 
the enchanted grovi * of Tivoli—ami 
all tire other amusements which Ro¬ 
man visitors ironside, indispensable. 
At last I bethought me of the letter 
to the father Caroglio, which I had 
received on my depaiture from 
Ellersby. On making enquiries as 
to his residence, I was directed to 
the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, witli 
whom he resided, whether in the 
capacity of friend or coufessor my 
informant could not tell. And thi¬ 
ther accordingly 1 went. On asking 
for the father, I was shown into a 
room called the library, which, how¬ 
ever, was very scantily furnished 
with books; and sitting at a table on 
which was a bottle and a glass— 
the latter, l must do him the justice 
to say, was particularly small—I be¬ 
held the gentleman of whom I was 
iu search, lie was a till jolly look¬ 
ing man, with that iinmiMukeuble 
twinkle of the eye, and curl of the, 
rather prominent lips, which tell to 
the veriest stianger in a moment, 
that the possessor <>t l,hem is an 
irishman. This was a mii prise to 
me. However, l pi (“united my 
letter, and wait cl quietly till ho 
should have pems«*d it. Thi«, how¬ 
ever, lie seemed in no hurry to do. 

“ I just want to know, young geu. 
tleuiaii, can’t you tell mo what’s in 
this letter, and save one all the, tum¬ 
ble of reading it. May l suk your 
uauifi by way of a beginning r 

l told him. 

When lie heard it, lie threw the 
letter on the table, spiang up, and 
seizing me by both shoulders, gazed 
earnestly into ir,y face.—“ Quid Ed¬ 
ward Lonsdale's son ot ElJershy— 
Och ' by the powers, this is charmin’ 
—ye'll take a glass of this cordial— 
I wish it were real potheen, but these 
Romans, poor devils, never heard 
of such a thing as Innoshuwn.” 

“ This man,” l thought, “ a com¬ 
panion ot my misanthropic father 
and the graceful Sir Wilfri d! There 
must surely be some mistake.” But 
Caroglio proceeded. 

“ Somebody tould me your father 
was terribly changed, and had grown 
as sour as a vinegar-cruet. Oh t the 
fun we three had jpgether, to be 
sure;—he and 1, and your uncle 
Seymour.” 

“ My uncle Seymour, sir ? ” I 
cried in astonishment. 


I'd ward Lonsdale. 
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“ Ay, to be Bure—young Wilfred 
—a pretty fellow, 1 can tell you, he 
was iu bis day; and pretty pickings 
there would have been iu the way of 
absolutions, if lie had belonged to 
our Church. Misericordia,—amen!" 
Hereupon the worthy divine sighed, 
and helped himself to another cor- 
dial. 

“ You talked, sir,” I said, “ as if 
you thought Sir Wilfred Seymour 
were my undo.” 

“Did If Then if he isn’t, lie 
ought to have been, for your father 
should have married his sister; and 
then, you see, you would have been 
his nephew, just as 1 said. But, now 
that I think about it,—one’s mimery 
begins to fail with so many pater* 
posters—Miss Seymour married my 
lord’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould story. 
I recollect being prodigiously sony 
for it at the time. You ought to have 
been my cousin, you rogue you.” 

“ 1 am soiry to have missed so 
great an advantage. Hut how could 
that have happened ?" 

“ Why, young Cl an-Carrol was 
my uncle's wile’s son. Ami if you 
hud been the son, as you ought to 
he, of my aunt’s son’s wife, the 
divil's in’t if all the geuealogers iu 
Muuster could make you out to be 
any thing but my cousin.” 

“ I think, father, you are confusing 
the pedigrees. I umlei stood you to 
say, that Alias Seymour, instead of 
being married to my father, herume 
the wile of your cousin. Lord Clau- 
Carrol.” 

“Exactly; you have it now. But 
instead of doing the thing that vvris 
right, you see, your fattier weut off 
iu a huff, and married some lady or 
other in England, who soon died. 
And Helen also went off in a hull', 
and man led Clan-Cairoll, and he 
soon died. But, before all this dying, 
there was no end of mischief;—what 
with fighting jewels, and breaking 
hearts, and turning hermits, and 'o- 
ingiuto nunneries—Oh ! ’twouln he 
a pretty story to cry over. Won’t 
you take just a thimbleful '< ” 

“ And did Lord f’lan-Carrol leave 
no children f” 

“ Neither chick nor child, except 
a daughter, which is as good as no¬ 
thing, for ye see the title does not 
go iu the female branch—but for all 
that she’s a real Clan-Cairol every 
inch of her. ’Twould bike the Hope 


hiiqself and half-a-dozen cardinals 
to exorcise the divil out of her eyes. 
But you shall see her—you’ll dine 
with us to-day. 1 take charge of all 
this tanuiy. Poor Clau-Cairol’s a 
good easy creature, but he knows 
nothing about tbe care of his cellars. 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ 1 mean to be so, l assure ye. 
You seem to hesitate as if ye scarcely 
knew whether I had a right to bid 
you pull your chair in. Now I’ll 
tell you—t was born—Lord knows 
when—but it’s a good many years 
ago, aud nothing particular that I 
can think of happened, till 1 was 
told one day, when 1 was about four- 
and-twenty years of age, that a set 
of rascals, who bad amused them¬ 
selves by putting little bits of paper 
into my bund, bud taken possession 
of ruy estate, and sould all the ft r- 
niture out of my bouse; and ue- 
sides all this, that 1 owed ‘nem 
money enough to build a pyiamul. 
This was very unpleasant,—but there 
was no help for it,—so, afrer break¬ 
ing eveiy bone in our lamily attor¬ 
ney’s skiu, l took ship ftom old Ire¬ 
land, ami made the grand tour of 
Europe, as in those days it whh in¬ 
cumbent on every man of fortune to 
do. Then it was L became intimate 
with your-father and Sir Wilfred— 
my Cousin Clan-Carrol was very 
kind to me—and tilings were going 
on most biilliaiuly, till all that mm- 
chiet broke «nf, as 1 was telling ye, 
about minders, am) love,and a gieat 
deal else, beside. Then, when Clau- 
C.uiol mm lied Mins ,Seymour, I was 
moio useful than ever—then ho 
died, aud left me in his will, with 
the rest of the property, to his bro¬ 
ther;—so then, as it was time for 
us all to turn set ions, I became fa¬ 
ther confessor to the household,— 
and cellar keeper—am] major donio 
—and just by way of pleasing them 
Romans, poor divils, aud getting 
quit of tin: correspondence of a set 
of rapparees that were always wiit- 
iug to ine about bills and debts, and 
other sublunary affairs, 1 made a 
soitot change upon my name,and 
called myself bather Theodosius 
Caroglio, instead of Teddy O’Car- 
rol. So, you see, if you don’t come 
and dine with us to-day. I’ll consider 
it lcaze-majesty against the memory 
of my friendship with your father.” 

1 could no longer resist his press- 
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ing invitation, and accordingly pre¬ 
sented myself at dinner-time at the 
house of Lord Clan- Carrol. 

Lord Clan-Carrol and the latly 
who sat beside him were so exces¬ 
sively like each other, that it was 
impossible to mistake their relation¬ 
ship. Both were very tall and very 
thin;—and the lady—Lady Lucinda 
O’Carrol—had that peculiar expres¬ 
sion which betrays the victims of 
deafness,even before you have made 
experiment of their defect. Father 
Caroglio introduced me with a long 
ilourish of trumpets; and it was evi¬ 
dent from the expressions of his 
lordship, that I had been tlie theme 
of conversation before my ariivul. 
To rny amazement, Lord Clan-Car- 
10 I thought it necessary to make me 
a set speech, and tell me that he 
should never cease to feel grateful 
to me for being the means of his ob. 
tabling the Clan-Carrol title and 
estates. This 1 could by no means 
understand; but, as Lady Lucinda 
caught some portions of his addrebs, 
she perceived that I had rendered 
some wo- deiful service to the fa¬ 
mily, and treated me with all the 
consideration in her pov'er. Un¬ 
fortunately, her inode of showing 
this was by bestowing all her conver¬ 
sation upon tnc. i took her in to 
dinner; and, when we were just 
sitting down, there glided noiseless¬ 
ly into the room, and took her place 
on my other side, a young lady with 
so much beauty, mingled with so 
much playful archness in the ex¬ 
pression of her face, that I was eap- 
ti rated with her appearance at once. 
She was never introduced on her 
entrance, but sat quietly down with¬ 
out saying a word. Caroglio’s live¬ 
liness seemed exhausted, and lie 
was silent. His lordship, who, to 
my humble apprehension, seemed 
little better than an idiot, devoured 
his food without wasting his breath 
in any other occupation, and the La¬ 
dy Lucinda kept on in the same per¬ 
petual strain, without either attend¬ 
ing to any thing I said, or giving mo 
the oppoituuity of addi casing my 
neighbour on the other side. If she 
had been Empress of Rome in the 
days of the most despotic of the 
Caesars, she could not have spoken 
of the city with a greater appear¬ 
ance of being the proprietor of every 
part of it. 


[Jan. 

“ And you are delighted, of course, 
with our cathedral of St Peters—we 
are quite proud of it here.—You are 
a Catholic of course ?—ah, so 1 
thought,” she said, never minding 
my denial; “it’s the ouldest religion 
any where to be found, and we of 
the ould blood ought to encourage 
it. Was your father a monk, Mr 
Longkail?—oh, dear me, how shock¬ 
ed I am!—but your mother surely 
was a nun—ah, that's worse than 
the other. But there is something, 
I know, in the history of your pa¬ 
rents. Father Theodosius was tell- 
iug me of it before dinner.—What 
was it? do tell.” 

I excused myself from indulging 
in family gossip as weli as I could. 

“Whatdoes he say,Father Ted?" 
said Lady Lucinda. 

“ ’Faith, it’s not veiy easy to make 
out vvhat he sayH.—But he wants to 
know if you’ve heaid lately from bir 
Mintagh O’Neill ? ’ 

“ Do you kuow Sir Murtagh, Mr 
Longtail ? charming man, with such 
a delicious voice.” 

“ i have n’t the pleasure of his ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“Ah! what does he say, Father 
Ted ?” 

“ lie '.ays that the last time lie 
saw Sir Murtagh was when lie was 
on his way to Cretua Green with 
the ould giocei’s widdy l used to 
tell you such queer tales about.” 

This piece of information had the 
delightful effect of making the old 
lady silent for a feu minutes, which 1 
took advantage of, and addressed 
myself to my beautiful neighbour. 

“ Have you beard the adorable 
Torcelli in the newly licensed 
opera?” I said. 

“ Not I. We hear nothing here. 
But tiiat isn’t the information you 
want. Aren’t you dying to have 
some one to join you ia a hearty 
laugh nt this most absurd com¬ 
pany?” 

“ Hush! ” 

“ Oh, never fear my aunt and 
uncle;—and, as to Father Ted, he 
will he delighted to join us, if we 
promise not to include him among 
our butts.” 

“ Come, then, let us laugh.” 

“ Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, 
though she has no ears. We muBt 
laugh with lugubrious faces.” 

“ Well, I am looking most edify- 
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iagly dismal. Who is your uncle’s 
niece ? ” 

“ Meaning me ‘l Oh 1 that has no- 
thing to do with the lidiculous.” 

“ It has a great deal to do with the 
interesting. None of them had the 
good feeling to introduce us.” 

“ Let us doit now, then," said my 
companion; “ shall I begin ? You 
must know that my name here is 
Niece O’Carrol, and that I have a 
right to it—that I have not been here 
long, and am already heartily tired 
of it.” 

Lord Clan .Carrol here interrupted 
our conversation. 

”1 am not in the*habit—am I, 
Ted ‘/—of making long speeches. In 
fact, I can’t do it—can I, Ted?—at 
least I don’t think I could if I tried. 
No 1 short, and straight to the purpose 
is my way—isn’t it, Ted O’Carrol? 
One thing at a time is my motto. So, 
you’ll observe, I never speak at 
dinner-time — do I, Teddy ? — but 
after it, 1 am about to say a few 
words—but they shall be very few, 
and clear, and distinct—won’t they, 
Cousin Ted ? I’ve been thinking all 
the time I was eating that Perigord 
pic—capital pie, wasn’t it, Teddy ? 
—what a confoundedly handsome 
thin. in you it was not to be my 
toother's son—I should never have 
forgiven you if you had—should I, 
Ted O’Carrol, you dumb beast? 
What an escape I made, to be sure! 
—but as it is all owing to the late 
Clan- Carrol having a daughter, why, 
all 1 can say is, Mr Lonsdale—you 
have dropt your wine-glass. Niece 
O Carrol — that 1 am particularly 
obliged to you for being the son of 
your father, and not my elder bro¬ 
ther’s—am l not, Ted ? ” 

“ Ye’vo great cause to be thank¬ 
ful, my lord,” said Lather Theodo¬ 
sius, “ and I’m glad you n member 
your obligation so correctly. You 
will be happy to see Mr Lonsdale as 
often as be will favour us with Fs 
company, and treat him iu all re¬ 
spects as if lie weie your nephew, 
except by giving up the title and 
estates." 

“ Oh yes—exactly—won’t I, Ted¬ 
dy?” 

1 bowed, and made all proper ac¬ 
knowledgments for this hospitable 
offer, and, with a glance to my right 
hand neighbour, assured his lordship 
1 Bhould be delighted to join his 


family party as often as I could—and 
delighted, to be sure, I was. Day 
after day found me in the house of 
Lmd Clan-Carrol, by the side of his 
niece—answeiiug at random the 
questions of his lady sister, and en¬ 
chanted beyond every thing with the 
good fortune which bad introduced 
me to so lovely, aud so exquisitely 
captivating a creature, as had taken 
up her dwelling among such un¬ 
heard-of oddities. The playfulness 
of her manners gradually abated— 
deep feeling occasionally showed it¬ 
self on her expressive features—and 
I sighed passionately for the time 
that 1 might be intimate enough to 
enquire into the cause of her de¬ 
spondency. aud, if possible, alleviate 
it. In Lord Clan-Carrol’s family 
she was evidently neglected—they 
never eve.n seemed to notice whe¬ 
ther she was present or absent, and 
as to any one paying her particular 
attention, it never seemed to enter 
into their imaginations that such a 
thing was possible. Even Father 
Caroglio was blind, or affected to he 
ro. We, were, thrown so constantly 
together, that it is not surprising that 
a very few weeks saw us attached, 
devoted, affianced to each other. 
Aud all this time what bad become 
of my lomautic attachment to the 
invisible Eulalie ? Was she quite 
forgotten ? I sometimes tried to per¬ 
suade myself she was, but at times 
the image of her shrouded figiue, 
with the very cuiious incidents with 
which her recollection was connect¬ 
ed, rose clearly before me, and I 
thought of her and the Lady Alice 
more than the Lady Adeline O’Car¬ 
rol—such was the name of Lord Clun- 
Carrol’s niece — would altogether 
have liked. At last I resolved to tell 
her the whole adventure, hut a fool¬ 
ish fear of her ridicule kept me silent 
till it was too iatu to make the con¬ 
fession. How much misery has been 
caused by absurd feelings of that 
kind 1 

One day, when I was leaving the 
house, Father Caroglio beckoned on 
me to follow hhn, and led the way 
into the library. There was some¬ 
thing very mysterious on his face, 
and I prepared for some intelligence 
extraordinary. 

“Well, then, Edward Lonsdale, 
my young friend,” he said, “ I think 
the ould days are returning on us, 
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and there will be murder at the 
least, if net worse.” 

“ Worse than murder! ” 1 said, in 
alarm. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, that ye're in lo\e with that 
very slippery young angel, my lord’s 
niece. Ye needn’t deny it.” 

“ Well, sir, why should I deny it: ” 

“ No reason in life that I can see. 
Only, ye see, she’s a wild colt, and 
may trouble yc at the breaking. She 
does exactly as she likes here; runs 
hither ami thither—sometimes slips 
out for hours at a time after you 
leave us—and lord only knows what 
it will all come to.” 

“ I have been fuoli.di,” I said. “ I 
ought to have spoken to Lord Clan- 
Carrol before, and told him how wo 
wpre situated.” 

“ You had better tell the whole 
matter to me. My lotd, poor devil 
—heuedieite ! amen ! vvh.it a habit 
one gets into among y« u wild chaps 
of sweating - My lord won’t he a 
pin the vvis. r if you were, to tell it 
him till doomsday—ami as to Lady 
Lucinda, you would need to whisper 
your secret pretty loud before ye 
made, her understand jou.” 

1 Well ihr), will you inform them 
both in my name, that the Lady 
Adeline, and I ai.i engaged—and that 
1 only wait the permission of my 
father to carry her home to Eng¬ 
land V ’ 

“ Certainly ; with all the pleasure 
in life—but aren’t then* otheis jou 
had better consult—Sir Willred Sey¬ 
mour V” 

“ Sir Wilfred has been kinder to 
me than a father. 1 will write and 
ask his approval this very day.” 

“ Well, if ye get his conseut, I 
know no other person that has any 
light to interfere. So you maj con¬ 
sider it a nettled thing, and good 
luck to you,” and so we parted. 

On reaching home, a note was lying 
on my table. It was irr a strange 
hand, and 1 felt a presentiment there 
was something unusual contained in 
it. I opened it. It ran in these 
words— 

“ If Edward Lonsdale would ren¬ 
der the heart of a mourner lens liar- 
raased with fears and apprehensions, 
as the time of her leaving the. world 
draws near, ho will come to the Ur- 
suline convent to day at three o’¬ 
clock, and enquire for the English 
Bister,” 


I resolved of course to go, and 
passed the intermediate time in con- 
jeetuiing who my correspondent 
could ho. My thoughts recurred 
again and again to tin* Lady Alice; 
and Eulalie rose distinctly before 
me. What could their connexion 
he with Sir Wilfred Seymour? He 
had himself given me to understand 
that lie had lost his sister? It might, 
however, be some distant relation; 
and at limes suspicions would come 
into my mind that the Lady Alice 
had in her youth been dearer to hint 
than a sister. But the whole busi¬ 
ness was lovered with uncertainly. 
And Eulalie,*who could she he ? 
And Adeline, so guy, so admirably 
accomplished—so lovely, and a Pro¬ 
testant ? 1 resolved to banish if pos¬ 
sible from my recollection the little 
gul who, 1 felt convinced, had only 
made so lasting an impression by 
tin* lomantic associations she awa¬ 
kened in my mind. 

1 pi escaled myself at the, appoint¬ 
ed place, and was shown into a 
room very plainly furnished, and so 
guaided hum the sun, as to he al¬ 
most too datk to see in it distinctly. 
1 threw myself ou a chair, and was 
waiting patiently for the entrance of 
my unknown coirespondent, when 
close at my side 1 heard the words, 
“ Signor, I am here.” 

1 turned round—and there, in the 
same dress as hetoie, in the saute 
meek altitude—stood Eulalie ! 

“ Eulalie!” I said, foigetting all 
my resolutions of forgetting her. 
“ We have met at last. How anxi¬ 
ously I have looked forward to 
this meeting.” 

“ Have you, indeed! I am so 
happy when any one condescends to 
recollect me.” 

“ Condescends! Ah ! my dear 
Eulaiic—you have no idea how often 
I have thought of you, and pictured 
to myself how beautiful you must be 
—for you remember I have never 
Been your face y't.” 

" 1 believe I am not quite frightful. 
I have been into the world since I 
last saw you- -’tis a heartless place.” 

“ It is, indeed—unless—that in it 
there are. some who have the power 
of loving—one heart, at least, Eula¬ 
lie, will be constant to”.- 

“ How many ? ” 

I let go the hand I had taken when 
she eaid this, and wished at that mo* 
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meat I had not been quite bo warm 
in iny protestations. 

“ You are right, Eulalie,” I said ; 

“ my heart is, indeed, devoted to a 
lady, so sweet, bo kind, po beautiful 
—l wish you knew her, Eulalie.” 

“ Is she tall or litt.o 

“ Just about your own height, I 
should think—but that detestable 
robe you wear hinders me from see¬ 
ing whether you resemble her in 
any thing else.” 

“ Hush—the Lady Alien.” 

And the same tall majestic lady I 
had Been in London walked steadily 
into the room. Though she had evi¬ 
dently woiko.d herself up for some 
great exertion, she started when our 
eyes met. 

“ Edwaid,” him said, “ I have 
steeled my heait to the pei formance 
of a strange duty. Ere many months 
are past, the door that divides me 
from th" woild will have closed on 
me for ever. 1 have hut one pang 
in leaving it—It Eulalie had but a 
home !” 

“ Madam,” l said, “ if you will 
intrust lift to my cate.” 

“ But this is weakness,” continued 
the Lady Alice, without having 
in aid my ivoids. “I suffered so 
tearfully in my youth from a con¬ 
cealment of my real feelings; and 
one other whom 1 i.eed not name to 
yon, was au equal victim that I re¬ 
solve that Euldlie's suffeiings, if 
BUlleiiogs she is doomed to endure, 
shall not mice, from the same cause. 
1 have spoken ol you to her so oiten; 
I have praised j our character so 
highly ; jour ft tend, Sir Wilfred 
Seymour, has joined me. in these 
praises so heartily, that you have hut 
to speak to make Eulalie happy— 
and use contented.” 

f remained silent—thoughts of my 
engagement to Lady Adeline kept 
crowding into my heart. 

“ You speak not! You reject her I 
Eulalie, my poor Eulalie!” 

“ Nay, stop, madam,” for Eulalie 
was restiugher head on the shoulder 
of Lady Alice, and I could not hear 
to see her distress. “ I shall soon he 
able to offer Iter tiro protection of a 
home, where one, whom I feel cer¬ 
tain you would love, if you only 
knew her, will be a Bister to her, and 

I—a brother ”-- 

“ And who is that one—l”—— 

“ Mother, dear mother, ask him 


no questions,” said Eulalie t " I am 
rejected, but I rejoice, I assure you, 

I rejuice in the rejection. Let me 
but speak to him a few minutes in 
private.” 

“ Speak on,” said the Lady Alice, 
“ I will not listen.’’ 

Eulalie then tript across the room, 
and putting her arm into mine, 
led me to a recess in the apartment, 
and said to me in a whisper— 

“ You have done well to break the 
Lady Alice’s heart, by rejecting iter 
daughter’s baud. But remember, by 
this, that you have ruined Sir Wil¬ 
fred's hopes, and opened fresh 
wounds in the breast of your father.” 

“ Did they know of the Lady 
Alice’s intention ? ” 

“Yes, and approved of it. I have 
even been at Ellersby and seen your 
lather.” 

“ Eulalie! Eulalie! will nothing 
move you to compassion. 1 have 
told you 1 love another.'’ 

“ But that other does not love you 
better titan 1 do. I know the Lady 
Adeline O’Canol.” 

“ You amaze me* Eulalie. She is 
a Protestant, and, so far, will be 
pleasing to my father.” 

“ A Protestant 1 and so am l.” 

“ What! in these habits‘r” 

“ Ay ; would you debar me from 
assuming the only dress that enables 
me to he useful to my mother r” 

“ The Lady Adeline has my pro¬ 
mise.” 

“ And so have 1. Do you deny 
that till you came to Home there 
was no one you preferred to poor 
Eulalie.” 

“ I do not deny it. But why tor¬ 
ment me with all these questions 

“ For this reason. My mother, 
whose grief grows heavier every 
new mortification she inllicts upon 
herself, has lesolved finally to aban¬ 
don the woild next Easter. Aftei 
that she will not even see me, unless 
for a few days at the Clu 1st mas of 
each year. She is anxious to see me 
happy before that time, and thinks 
no one is so likely to render me so 
as the son of Edward Lonsdale. 
And yet you reject me, though I have 
wealth and rank, and what the world 
calls beauty.” 

“ You torture me, Eulalie. I am 
true to another.” 

“ What if that other were to ab¬ 
solve you from your vows '< ” 
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“ Impossible! she is too pure and 
noble.” 

“ But she docs absolve you > 1 t:*ll 
you so.” 

“ And who are you ' You have 
never even told me your name jet.” 

“ My name will shortly be the 
Lady Eulalie Lonsdale of Ellersby.” 

“ The devil it will ! ” 

“ Hush 1 1 never thought you 

could be such a simpleton, Edwaid, 
as to refuse a pretty—amiable—af¬ 
fectionate—young creature like me. 
Look here, now, I am going to lift 
up the hood and show you what a 
galaxy of charms your ridiculous 
constancy has tempted you to re¬ 
ject.” 


She threw back her hood as site 
spoke, and archly smiling at my sur- 
piis-e, I saw before me. the Lady 
Adeline! 

“ You’ll tell my lady mother you’ll 
consent, won’t you ? ” she whisper¬ 
ed.” 

“ Yes, surely, certainty—but how, 
in 1 leuv eu’s name—how cotncH this?” 

“ Very simply. My mother’s con¬ 
vent name is Sister Alice; my own 
name is Adelina Eulalie O’Carrol— 
Sir Wilfred Seymour is my uncle- 
hut hush I just now I’ve no time for 
farther questionings. Come and set 
my mother’s heat t at rest, and I pro¬ 
mise to trouble you with no more 
disguises.” 


I-'AMII.Y 1 ’OliTBY. No. VIII. 

TUI' smkuiit’s ball! 
u Itiiphirl, the* bOciable spint.”—M iltoaT. 

“ Hbre’s glorious news! ” ciied Cousin Jack, 

One Sunday, in a morning tali 
He made about a twelvemonth hack— 

“ The Sheriff's going to give a Hall!” 

Up started Jane, ami I, and Hess ; 

One genera! rapture seized us all; 

"Link satin shoes,”—" kid gloves ,”—“ lace dress,”— 
“ That angel, Raphael, civ es a Ball! " 

The S/nu’au Twits has got it in, 

The Join • Hull, too, in pica small, 

The tli/r, tli’ Ohnin )—nil begin 
To talk of SheiilV Raphael's Ball I 

And Pa’s n liveryman, you know, 

()1 BasMshaw by London Wall, 

And so, ot course, we all shall go 
To Mister Shot ill' llaphacrs Ball! 

Next, day Ma sent our porter, Bill, 

To call a coach, to t ike us all 
To Kiiis’son Lodge to Hill, 

To “ shop ” tor Slierill' Rnphacl’s Ball 1 

There she, resolving to look nice, 

Bought lor herself a Cachemere shawl, 

A Toque, and Bii d of Paradise, 

To wear at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball; 

And Betsy bought the sweetest things. 

The last consignment from Hengai, 

All green-and-gold and beetle’s wings. 

To be the pride of Raphael’s Bali! 

And Jane, a new white satin slip, 

And I, because I'm rathei tall, 

A sky-blue China erape. to tiip 
Away in at the Sheiili’s Lh.ll 
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And Cousin Jack, who’s so genteel, 

Before ho went, engaged us all 
To daneo with him the new quadrille, 

And waltz at Shciill'Raphael's Ball. 

Oh how wo teased Madame de Lolmc, 

And Maamsclle Victot ine tit Paul, 

—“ Pray don't forget to send all home. 

In time for Sheriff Raphael’s Ball.” 

’Twaa all prepared—gloves, bouquets, shoes, 
And dresses—Jane v a a thought too small ;— 
But ah ! no Jack announc’d the news, 

“ To-morrow’s Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! ” 

At length he comes I in eager haste 
His stock and plaited frill we maul— 

Never, was man so close embraced— 

“ Oh, Jack! wind's Sheriff Haphael’s Ball ?” 

“ Why, really—[—that is—the day 

Precisely”—with his Bond Street drawl 
Ciies Jack—“ I can’t exactly say 

Whitt day is fixed for Raphael’s Ball; 

“ But lie who fills the civic chair, 

I find, has promised him Guildhall, 

So ten to one the new Lord Mayor 
Will dance at Khciiff Raphael’s Ball. 

“ hV though my Lord’s a Tory true, 

And Raphael’s but a Kadi-co/, 

Yet politics have nought to do. 

You know, with any Sliciiff's Ball. 

*■ And Mister Pearson will be there. 

With Galloway horn Codger’s Hall, 

And all the Lumber Troop ”— “ Oh dear 
I long for Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 

“ For there will be Sir John, whose son 
At sixteen thought for place too small. 

Grew, in one night, to twenty-one, 

He’ll come to Sheriff’ Raphael’s Ball. 

“ And Michael Scales will doff his steel. 

And quit his snug Whitechapel stall. 

Blue apron, block, and donkey veal. 

To dance at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball.” 

At morn, at eve, th .t livelong week, 

And e’en when night her sable pall 
Had spread around, no tongue could speak 
Of aught save Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 

Nay, not our waking thou|hts alone. 

Our midnight dreams could we recall, 

Ma, Jane, and Betsy all would own, 

They were of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 

# tf If if * 
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Family Poetry. No. VIII. 

Time flies—three months are gone—again 
Our Cousin Jack repeats his call— 

“ What news?” exclaims th’ impatient train, 
“ What news of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball ? ” 

Jack shakes his head—“ Alack! ” cries he, 

—His tones our very hearts appal-*. 

“ lie’s striving to become M.P., 

And must perforce put off hia Bail! ” 

* k- ' "■a 


Spiing flies away—and summer then— 

The autumn leaves begin to fall, 

“ Oli, Jack! in pity tell us, when, 

Oh ir/un h Sheiiff Raphael's Ball ? 

“ O'er Jane’s white slip a bilious hue 
By slow degrees begins to crawl— 

A yellowish tint invades my blue— 

*T will fade ere Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 

“ And poor Mamma!—although her part 
The philosophic Ma’am de Stahl 
Could not more firmly play,—her heart 
lu secret yearns for Raphael's Ball.” 

On leaden wings November flies, 

When worse disasters still befall. 

In rushes Jack—“ Alas! ” he cries, 

“ No hopes of Sheriff Raphael's Ball! 

“ For, oh ! there has bcpn such a breeze, 

A breeze that, freshening to a squall, 
Became a huriicnm;—Agiecs 
A whiilwind with a Sheiift's Ball ? 

“ Jane! Betsey ! Sue!—that shocking man- 
lie with the tail—who loves a brawl; 

That lion id, ranting, roaring Dan, 
lias upset Sheriff Raphael's Ball. 

" The blunt —the the rhino —ay, 

Two thousaud pounds! a glorious haul I 
A sum which had gone near to pay 
The whole expense of Raphael's Ball!! ” 

“ But 'tis done—all words are Idle! ” 

(So sang Byron in his yawl) 

And we now pci force must bridle 
F.ach fond wish for Raphael's Ball! 

And yet the Gloves—the Crape—the Toque— 
The spangled muslin from Nepaul 1 
—Oli, it would e’en a saint provoke, 

Thus diddled out^of Raphael's Ball! 

Shame on their heads! but, Dan, on.tbine 
Our heaviest maledictions fall—— 

Pa’a, Mb’s, Jane's, Betsey’s, Jack’s, and mine, 
Thou Thalnba of Raphael's Ball! 
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THE FUTURE. 


That human affairs are now un¬ 
dergoing .a great and durable altera¬ 
tion ; that we are in a transition state 
of society, when new settlements 
are taking place, and the old levels 
are heaved up, or displaced by ex¬ 
pansive force from beneath, is uni¬ 
versally admitted; but the world is 
as yet in the dark as to the ultimate 
results, whether for good or evil, of 
these vast and organic changes. 
While the popular advocates look 
upon them as the commencement of 
a new era in social existence—as the 
opening of a period of knowledge, 
freedom, and general happiness, in 
which the human race, freed from 
the fetters of feudal tyranny, is to 
arrive at an unprecedented state 
of social felicity—the Conservative 
party every where regard them as 
fraught with the worst possible ef¬ 
fects to all classes in eociety, and to 
none more immediately than those 
by whom they are bo blindly ui god 
forwaid—as conducing to the dc- 
strui’tion of all the* bulwarks both of 
property and freedom. While these 
opposite and iireconcilable opinions 
aie honestly and firmly maintained 
by millions on either side of this great 
controversy, and victory inclines 
sometimes to one side and some¬ 
times to another in the course of 
the contests,civil and military, which 
it engenders, “ Time rolls on his 
ceaseless course; ” the actors and the 
spectators in the world’s debate are 
alike hurried to the grave, and new 
generations succeed, who are borne 
along by the same mighty stream, 
and inherit from their parents the 
passions and prejudices inseparable 
from a question in which such 
boundless expectations have been 
excited on the one side, and such 
vital interests are at stake on the 
other. 

The symptoms of this transition 
state distinctly appear, not merely 
in the increase of political power on 
the part of the Jowcr classes in al¬ 
most every state of western Europe, 
but the general formation of warm 
hopes and anticipations on their 


parts inconsistent with their present 
condition, and the universal adapta¬ 
tion of science, literature, arts, and 
manufactures to their wants. Sup¬ 
posing the most decided re-action to 
take place in public feeling in the 
British dominions, and the most 
Conservative administration to be 
placed at the helm, still the state 
is essentially revolutionized. The 
great organic change has been made, 
and cannot be undone. Govern¬ 
ment is no longer, and nerer again 
will be, as long as a mixed constitu¬ 
tion lasts, a free agent. It is impel¬ 
led by the inclinations of the majo¬ 
rity of twelve hundred thousand 
electors, in whom supreme power 
is substantially vested. At one time 
it may be too revolutionary, at ano¬ 
ther too monarchical, but in cither 
it can only bn the inflecting mirror 
of public opinion, and must receive, 
not communicate, the impulse of 
general thought. Franco is irreco¬ 
verably and thoroughly revolution¬ 
ized. All the cheeks, either on ar¬ 
bitrary or popular power, have been 
completely destroyed by the insane 
ambition of its populace; and its 
capital has been transformed into a 
vast arena, where two savage wild 
beasts, equally fatal to mankind— 
despotic power and democratic am¬ 
bition—fiercely contend for the mas¬ 
tery, but where the fair form of free¬ 
dom is never again destined to ap- 

{ tear. Spain and Portugal aTe tom 
ly the same furious passions—a Ven- 
dean struggle is maintained with 
heroic constancy in the north—a 
Jacobin revolution is rapidly spread¬ 
ing in the south; and amidst a deadly 
civil war, and the confiscation of 
church and funded property, the de¬ 
mocratic and despotic principles are 
rapidly coming into collision, and 
threaten Bpeediiy there, as else¬ 
where, to extinguish all the securi¬ 
ties of real freedom in the shock. 

It is not merely, however, in the 
political world that the symptoms 
of a vast organic change in Western 
Europe are to be discerned. Man¬ 
ners and habits evince as clearly 


“ My Old House, or The Doctrine of Changes. Edinburgh, December, 1835.” 
A treatise full of the truest philosophy, and well worthy of general attention In these 
times. “ Tocqueville, Democracy In America, Paris, 1895, Vol, II., and London, 
1885. • 
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the prodigious, and, ns we fear, de¬ 
grading transition which is going 
on amongBt us. We are not blind¬ 
ly attached to the customs of for¬ 
mer times, and willingly admit, 
that, in some respects, a change 
for the better has tahm place; but 
in others how wofully for the 
worse; and how prodigious, at all 
events, is tho allciatiim, whether 
for better or worse, which is in pro¬ 
gress! With the feeling of chival¬ 
ry still giving dignity to the higher 
ranks, and a Bouse of loyalty yet 
elevating the lower; with religion 
paramount in all the influential 
classes, and subordination as yet 
unshaken among the industrie s 
poor, a state of manners ensued, a 
degree of felicity was attained, a 
height of national glory was reach¬ 
ed, to which the future generations 
of Europe will look back with the 
more regret, that, once lost, it is al¬ 
together irrevocable. Wo do not de¬ 
spair of the fortunes of our couutry, 
still less of the human race; but 
we have no hope that those bright 
and glorious days can ever return. 
Vigour, iudeed, is not awauting; 
activity, res.less insatiable activity, 
is in profusion; talent is as yet uu- 
decayed; but where arc tho ele¬ 
vated feelings, the high resolves, the 
enduring constancy, the religious 
inspiration, the moral resolution, 
which gave dignity and grandeur 
to the past age? These qualities, 
doubtless, are still found in many 
individuals; but wo speak of the 
general tendency of things, not the 
character of particular men. Even 
wliei o they do occur, are they not 
chiefly to be discerned in those of a 
certain standing in life; and are they 
not remarked by the rising genera¬ 
tion as remnants of the fowner age, 
who are fast disappearing, and will 
stion be totally extinct ? 

Look at education,—above all, the 
education of the middling and lower 
orders,—and Bay whether a vast and 
degrading change is not then 1 rapidly 
taking place ? It Is there more than 
any where else that “ coming eveuts 
cast their shadows before.” ' Eleva¬ 
ting or ennobling knowledge; moral 
and religious instruction; purifying 
and entrancing compositions me dis¬ 
carded ; the arts, the mechanical or 
manufacturing arts, alone are looked 
to—nothing is thought of but what 
can immediately be turned into mo¬ 


ney; the church, and all the institu¬ 
tions connected with it, arc con¬ 
sidered as not destined to uny 
lengthened endurance, and, there¬ 
fore, classical learning is scouted 
and abandoned. The philosopher's 
stone is alone sought after by the 
alcliymists of rnodci n days; nothing 
is studied but what will reuder the 
human mind prolific of dollai a. To 
purify the heart, and humanize the 
afiretions ; to elevate the under¬ 
standing and dignify the manueis; 
to provide not the means of eleva¬ 
tion in life, hut the power of bearing 
elevation with propriety; to confer 
not the power of subduing otheiH, but 
the means of conquering one’s self; 
to impress love to God and good¬ 
will towards men, are deemed the 
useless and antiquated pursuits of 
the monks of former days. Piactical 
chemistry and sulphuric acid; decri- 
pitating salts and hydraulic engines; 
algebraic equations and commercial 
academics ; mercantile navigation 
and double and siugle book-keeping, 
have failly, in the semiuaiies of the 
middling ranks, driven Cicero and 
Virgil off the field. The vast ex¬ 
tension of education, the piodi- 
giouH present activity aud energy 
of the human mind, the iueessant 
efforts of the middling ranks to 
elevate and improve their worldly 
situation, affbid, we fear, no reason¬ 
able grounds for hoping that this de¬ 
grading change can be arrested; on 
the contrary, they are the very cir¬ 
cumstanced which afford a moral 
certainty that it will continue aud 
increase. That the energy, expec¬ 
tations, and discontent now general¬ 
ly prevalent among the labouiing 
classes,and appearing in the feverish 
desiie for social amelioration and the 
ready reception of any pi ojects, how 
vain soever, which promise to pro¬ 
mote it, will lead to great and im¬ 
portant changes in tho condition 
both of government, society, and 
manners, is too obvious to require 
any illustration. The intense and 
feverish attention to worldly ob¬ 
jects which these changes at once 
imply and produce; the undue ex¬ 
tension of artificial wants among 
tho labouring poor which they 
generate; the severe competition 
to which all classes are in conse¬ 
quence exposed; the minute subdi¬ 
vision of labour which such a high 
aud increasing state of manufactur- 
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log skill occasions; the experienced 
impossibility of rising in any depart¬ 
ment without a thorough and exclu¬ 
sive attention to its details, are tho 
very circumstances of all others tho 
most fatal to tho improvement of the 
understanding, or tho regulation of 
tho heart. Amidst tho Bliock of so 
many contending interests, the calm 
pursuits of science, which lead not 
to wealth, will be abandoned; the 
institutions which as yet maintain it 
will be sacrificed to the increasing 
clamour of democratic jealousy; 
literature will become a mere stimu¬ 
lant to the passions, or amusement 
of an hour; religion, separated from 
its piopeitv, will become a trade in 
which the prejudices and passions 
of the congregations of each minis¬ 
ter will be inflamed instead of being 
subdued; every generous or en¬ 
nobling study will bn discarded for 
the more pursuits of sordid wealth, 
or animal enjoyment; excitement in 
ail its forms will become the uni¬ 
versal object; and in tins highest 
state of manul'acturiug skill, and in* 
tli.* latest stages of social regene¬ 
ration, our descendants may sink 
irrecoverably into the degeneracy of 
Roman or Italian iiiamieis. 

The extension ami improvement 
of the mechanical arts—the multi¬ 
plication of rail-roads, canals, and 
liaibouia—extraordinary rapidity of 
iutei nul communication—increasing 
ciaving for newspapers, and excite¬ 
ment iu all its hums; tho general 
spread of comfort, and universal 
passion of luxury, afford no antidote 
whatever against the native corrup¬ 
tion of the human heart. Wo may 
go to Paris from London in three 
hours, and to Constantinople in 
twelve ; we may communicate with 
India, by the telegraph, in a fore¬ 
noon, and make an autumnal excur¬ 
sion in the Pyramids or Pereopolis 
in a fortnight, by steam-boats, and 
yet, amidst all our improvements, >e 
the most degraded and corrupt of 
the human race. Internal commu¬ 
nication was brought to perfection 
iu the Roman empire, but did that 
revive the spirit of the legions, or 
avert the arms of the barbarians ? did 


it restore the age of Virgil and Cicero? 
Because all the citizens gazed dally 
on the most sumptuous edifices, and 
lived amidst a forest of the noblest 
statues, did that hinder the rapid 
corruption of manners, tho irre¬ 
trievable degeneracy of character, 
the total extinction of genius ? Did 
their proud and ignorant contempt 
of the barbarous nations save cithe: 
the Greeks or the Romans from 
subjugation by a ruder and more 
savage, hut a fresher and a nobler 
race ? Were they not prating about 
the lights of the age, and the un¬ 
paralleled state of social refinement., 
when the Bwords of Alaric and Attiia 
were already drawn ? In the midst 
of all our excursions have we yet 
pcnetialcd that deepest of all mys- 
tcuies, the human heart—with all 
our improvements have we eradica¬ 
ted one evil passion or extinguished 
one guilty propensity in that dark 
fountain of evil ? Alas! facts, clear 
undeniable facts, prove the reverse 
—with the spread of knowledge, and 
the growth of every species of social 
improvement, general depravity haH 
gone on itici easing with an accele¬ 
rated pace, both in Fiance and Eng¬ 
land, and every increase of know¬ 
ledge seems but an addition to the 
length of the lever by which vice 
dissolves the fabric ot society.* It 
is not simple knowledge, it is know¬ 
ledge detached from religion, that 
produces this fatal result, and un¬ 
happily that is precisely the species 
of knowledge which is the present 
object of fervent popular desire. 
The reason of its coriuptiug ten¬ 
dency on morals is evident— 
when so detached it multiplies the 
desires and passions ot the heart 
without any increase to its regulating 
principles; it augments the attacking 
without strengthening the resisting 
powers, and thence the disoider anil 
license it spreads through society. 
The invariable characteristic of a 
declining and corrupt state of society 
is a progressive increase in the force 
of passion and a progressive decline 
in the influence of duty, and this 
tendency, so conspicuous in France, 
so evidently beginning amongst our- 


* Tlie curious tables of M. Guerriu prove that in every department of France, 
without exception, general depravity Is just in proportion to the extension «f 
knowledge. “ At one throw,” snys the candid Mr Bulwer, “ he has bowed down 
all our preconceived ideas on this vital subject.”—Sec JButwBii's France, vol. i., 
Appendix. 
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selves, Is increased by nothing so 
much as that spread of education 
without religion which is the mani¬ 
fest tendency of the present times. 

What renders it painfully clear 
that this corruption has not only be- 

f 'un, but has far advanced amidst a 
arge proportion of our people, is 
the evident decline in ‘he effect of 
moral character upon political in¬ 
fluence. It used to be the boast, 
and the deserved boast of England, 
that talents the most commanding, 
descent the most noble, achieve¬ 
ments the most illustrious, could not 
secure power without the aid of 
moral virtue. These times are gone 
past. Depravity of character, sordid¬ 
ness of disposition, recklessness 'if 
conduct, me now no uecuiity what¬ 
ever against political demagogues 
wielding the very greatest political 
influence, nay, to their being held up 
as the object of public admiration, 
and possibly foircd upon tin* govern¬ 
ment of the country. What has the 
boasted spread of educatiou done to 
exclude such characters from poli¬ 
tical weight? Nothing—it is, on the 
contrary, the very thing which gives 
ihem their ascendency. The time 
has evidently anived when the com¬ 
mission of political crimes, the stain 
of guilt, the opprobrium of disgrace, 
is uo objection whatever with a large 
and influential party to political 
leaders, provided they possess the 
qualities likely to ensure success in 
their designs. “ It is the fatal ef¬ 
fect,” says Madame dc Stael, “ of 
revolutions to obliterate altogether 
our ideas of right and wrong, and 
instead of the eternal distinctions of 
moral’ty and religion, apply no other 
test, in general estimation, to politi¬ 
cal actions but success.” This af¬ 
fords a melancholy presage of what 
inay be expected when the same 
vicious and degrading piinciplcs are 
still more generally embraced and 
applied to the ordinary transactions, 
characters, aud business of life. 

“ ft absolute power were le-esdublished 
amongst the democratic nations of Eu¬ 
rope, I am persuaded that it would as¬ 
sume a new form, aud appear under fea¬ 
tures unknown to our forefathers. There 
was a time in Europe, when tho laws 
and the consent of the people had invest¬ 
ed princes with almost unlimited au¬ 
thority ; but they scarcely ever availed 
themselves of it. I do not speak of the 
prerogatives of the nobility, of the autho¬ 


rity of supreme courts of justice, of cor¬ 
porations and their chartered rights, or 
of provincial privileges, which served to 
break the blows of the sovereign autho- 
r.ty, and to maintain a spirit of resistance 
in the nation. Independently of these 
political institutions,— which, however 
opposed they might be to personal liber¬ 
ty, served to keep alive the love of free¬ 
dom in the mind of the public, and which 
may be esteemed to have been useful in 
this respect—the manners and opinions 
of the iiution confined the royal authority 
witliiu harriers which were not Jess 
powerful, although they were less con¬ 
spicuous. .Religion, (lie affections of tlu 
people, the benevolence of the prince, 
the sense ot honour, family pride, provin¬ 
cial prejudices, custom, arid public opi¬ 
nion limited the power of kings, and re¬ 
strained tl.eir authority within an invisible 
elide. The constitution ol nations was 
despotic at that time, but their maimers 
were live. I’linces had the light, but 
they had i.cither the means nor the de¬ 
sire, cl doing whatever they pleased. 

“ lhit wbut now iLinanis ol those bur¬ 
ners which toimeily anrstid tile nggi-i s- 
sions of tyiaimy i Since u ligiuu has lost 
its c'rptie over the souls ol nun, tfie 
most prominent boundary which divided 
good horn evil is ovcithrown ; the very 
elements of iho moral woild are indeter¬ 
minate; the princes and the people ot 
the eaitli me guided by chance, and none 
can define the natural limits of despot¬ 
ism arid the bounds of license. Long 
revolutions have for ever destroyed the 
respect which surrounded the rulers of 
the State ; and since they have been re¬ 
lieved horn the buiden of public esteem, 
princes- may henceforward sui render them¬ 
selves without fear to the seductions of ar¬ 
bitrary power. 

“ When kings find that the hearts of 
their subjects are turned towards them, 
they are dement, because they are con¬ 
scious of their strength; and they are 
chary of the affections of their people, lic- 
causu the affection of their people Is the 
bulwark of tho throne. A mutual inter¬ 
change of good-will then takes place be¬ 
tween the prince and the people, which 
resembles the gracious intercourse of do¬ 
mestic society. The subjects may mur¬ 
mur at the sovereign’s decree, but they 
are grieved to displease him ; arnl the 
sovereign chastises his subjects with the 
light hand of parental affection. 

“ But when once the spell of royalty 
is broken in the tumult of revolution; 
when successive monarch* have crossed 
the throne, so as alternately to display to 
the people the weakness of their right 
and the harshness of their power, the 
sovereign is no longer regarded by any 
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at the Father of the State, and he is fear- 
ed by all as its master. Jf he be weak, 
he is despised ; if he be strong, he is dc. 
tested, lie is himself full of animosity 
and alarm ; he finds that he is as a stran¬ 
ger in his own country, and he tri.its his 
subjects like conquered enemies. 

" When the provinces and (he towns 
formed so many different nations in the 
midst of their common country, each of 
them had a will of his own, which was 
opposed to the general spirit of tubjcc- 
tion ; but now that all the parts ct the 
same empire, after baring lost their im¬ 
munities, their customs, their prejudice*, 
their traditions, and their names, are 
subjected and accustomed to the same 
laws, itisnotmoie difficult to oppress 
them collectively, than it was formerly 
to oppress them singly. 

“ Whilst the nobles enjoyed their 
power, and indeed long alter that power 
was lost, the honour of nristouaey con¬ 
ferred an extraordinary degree ot force 
upon their personal oppuMiion. They 
afforded instances of men who, notwith¬ 
standing their weakness, still ente rr.iined 
a high opinion ot their per-onul value, 
and dared to cope smgle-lrinded with the 
iflortsoi the public mnhonty. Hut at 
the present day, when ull ranks are more 
and muie confounded, when the indivi¬ 
dual disappears in tire throng, and is 
easily lost in the midst of a coimnon ob¬ 
scurity, when the honour of mot.auhy 
Irus almost lost its empire without being 
succeeded by public virtue, and when 
nothing can enable man to rise above 
himself, who shall suy at vvhut point the 
exigencies of power and the servility of 
weakness will stop i 

“ As long as family feeling vvns kept 
alive, the antagonist ot oppression wi.s 
never alone ; lie looked about him, and 
found his client', Ids hereditaiy flit-nils 
and his kinsfolk. If this suppoit was 
wanting, he was sustained by his an¬ 
cestors and animated by his posteiity. 
But when putrimnuial estates arc divided, 
and when u few years sullice to confound 
the di'.inctions ot a i.uv, whole can fa¬ 
mily feeling be found ? What force can 
there he in the customs of a corn ry 
which lias changed, and is still perpetu¬ 
ally changing, its aspect; in which every 
act of tyranny lias a precedent, and every 
crime an example ; in which thi re is no¬ 
thing so old thnt its antiquity ran save it 
from destruction, and nothing so unparal¬ 
leled that its novelty can prevent it from 
being done ? What resistance can be of¬ 
fered by mariners of so pliant a make, 
that they have already often yielded ? 
What strength can even public opinion 
have retained, when no twenty persons 


are connected by a common tie; when 
not a man, nor a family, nor chartered 
corporation, nor class, nor free institu¬ 
tion, has the power of repie enting or 
exciting that opinion ; arid when every 
citizen—being equally weak, equally 
poor, and equally dependent—lias only 
ids personal impotence to oppose to the 
organized fuiec of the Government? 

“ The annuls of France furnish nothin',' 
analogous to the condition in which that 
country might then be thrown. But it. 
tray be mote aptly assimilated to the 
times of old, and to those hideous eras 
of Homan oppression, when the manners 
of the people vveie corrupted, their tra¬ 
ditions obliterated, their habits destroyed, 
their opinions sluktii, and freedom, ex- 
pelltd fiom the luwr, could find no re¬ 
fuge in the laud; when nothing protected 
the cu./eus, and the citizens no longer 
protected themselves ; when human na¬ 
ture was the sport of man, and princes 
vve.und out the clemency of Heaven be¬ 
fore tin y exhausted the patience of their 
subject'-. These who hope to revive 
the monarchy cl Ilenry IV. or of I.ouis 
XIV., appear to me to he afflicted with 
imntnl blindnc-s; and when 1 consider 
the present condition ot several European 
nations—a condition to which all the 
oilitrs tend—1 am ltd to believe that 
they will soon be left with no other al¬ 
ternative than democratic liberty, or the 
tyranny of the Cic-srs.’’—T ciuueviu.e, 
ii. 247. 

We shall not stop to show how pro" 
cisely these views of Tocqueville co“ 
incidc with what vve have invariably 
advanced in this miscellany, or to ex¬ 
press the gt atUiciUion vve experience 
at finding these principles now em¬ 
braced by the ablest of the French De¬ 
mocratic pai ty, after the most enlight¬ 
ened view ot American institutions. 

e hasten, therefore, to show that 
these results of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, melancholy and depressing as 
tlu y are, are nothing more than the 
accomplishment of what, forty-five 
years ago, Mr Burke prophesied of 
its ultimate effects. 

“ The policy of such buibnrous victors," 
says Mr llmke, 11 who contemn a sub¬ 
dued people, and insult their inhabitants, 
ever has been to de-troy all vestiges of 
• the ancient country in religion, policy, 
laws, and mannii*, to confound all terri¬ 
torial limits, produce a general poverty, 
crush their nobles, princes, and pnntiH’s, 
to lay low every thing which lifted its 
head above the level, or which could 
serve to combine or rally, in their dis¬ 
tresses, the disbanded people under the 
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standard of old opinion. Tiny have made 
fc’runc« free in the manner in which then 
ancient friends to the rights of mankind 
freed Greece, Macedon, Gaul, and oilier 
nations. It their pre-cut project of u tte- 
pnbiic should fail, all securities to a mo¬ 
derate freedom fail along with it; they 
have levelled and crushed together all the 
orders which they tound under the mo¬ 
narchy : all (lie indirect restraints which 
mitigate despotism arc removed, inso¬ 
much that it monarchy should ever again 
obtain an entire ascendency in Fiance, 
under this or tin;/ ulfici (ti/nmlif, it will 
probably be, if not voluntarily tempered 
u‘. setting out by the wise and virtuous 
counsels of the prince, the most complete¬ 
ly arbitrary power that ever appealed on 
eartb.’’—Hiram:, v. 3sJS, 333. 

Similar results must ultimately 
Attend the triumph of the democra¬ 
tic principle in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The progress may, and vve 
trust will, be different; less blood¬ 
shed and suffeiing will attend its 
course; more vigorous and manly 
resistance will evidently he opposed 
to the evil; the growth of corruption 
will,we trust,he infinitely more slow, 
and the decline of the empire more 
dignified and becoming. But the 
final icsult, if the democratic piin- 
ciple maintains its present ascenden¬ 
cy, will be the same. 

Ifwe examine the history of the 
world with attention, we shall find, 
that amidst great occasional vaiiu- 
tions produced by secondary and 
inferior causes, two great powers 
have been at work from the eulicst 
times; and, like the antagonist ex¬ 
pansive and compressing force, in 
physical nature, have, by their mu¬ 
tual and counteracting influence, 
produced the greatest revolutions 
and settlements in human a Phi is. 
These opposing forces au* north- 
urn coXQtmsT and nvii.i/m jjk- 
mociMt v. Their agency appears 
clear nnd forcible at the present 
limes, and the spheres of their ac¬ 
tion are different; but mighty ulti¬ 
mate results are to attend their irre¬ 
sistible operation in the theatres 
destined by nature, for theii respect^ 
ive operation. 

We, who have, for eighteen years, 
so invariably and resolutely opposed 
the advances of democracy, and that 
equally when it raised its voice aloft 
ou the seat of Government, as when 
it lurked under the specious guise of 


fiee tiudo or iibeiiility, will not bo 
accused of being blinded in favoui of 
its effects. We claim, therefore, full 
credit for sineeiity, aud deem some 
weight due to oui opinion, when we 
assert that it is Mm great moving 
jnnrcr in human nilairs,—thu source 
of the greatest elfoi ts of human ge¬ 
nius,—and, when (Ii'li/ restrained from 
running into excels, the grand in¬ 
strument ot human advancement. 
It is not from ignorance of, or in¬ 
sensibility to, its prodigious clferts, 
that we have proved ourselves so 
resolute in resisting its undue ex¬ 
pansion : it is, on the contrary, from 
a full appreciation of them, from a 
thorough knowledge of the vast re¬ 
sults, whether for good or evil, which 
it invariably produces. 

It is the natu rc of the democratic pas¬ 
sion to produce an inextinguishable 
degree of vigour and activity among 
thu middling classes of society—to 
dcvclopo an unknown energy among 
their wide-spread rauks—to fill their 
bosoms with insatiable and often 
visionaly projects of advancement 
and amelioration, and inspire them 
with nn ardent desire to raise them¬ 
selves individually and collectively 
in the world. Thence the astonish¬ 
ing results—sometimes for good, 
sometimes for evil—which it pro¬ 
duces. Its grand characteristic is 
tn>rr/y, and energy not rousing the 
exertions merely of a portion of so¬ 
ciety, but awakening the dormant 
strength of millions ;"not producing 
merely the chivalrous valour of the 
high-bred cavalier, hut drawing forth 
“ the might that slumbers in a pea¬ 
sant’s arm.” The greatest achieve¬ 
ments of genius, the, noblest efforts 
of heroism, that have illustrated the 
history of the species, have arisen 
from the efforts of this principle. 
Thence the fight of Marathon and 
the gloiics of Salami,—the genius 
i't Greece and the conquests of 
Jtome—the heroism of Sempach and 
the devotion of Haarlem—the paint- 
jngs of Raphael aud the poetry of 
Tasso—the 'energy which covered 
with a velvet carpet tho elopes of 
the Alps, and the industry which 
bridled the stormy seas of the Ger¬ 
man Ocean--the burning passions 
which carried the French legions to 
Cadiz and the Kremlin, and the sus¬ 
tained fortitude which gave to Bri¬ 
tain the dominion of the waves. 
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Thence, too, iu its wihler and un¬ 
restrained excesses, tlio greatest 
eiiines vhich have disfigured the 
dark ann tls of human wickedness— 
the massacres of Athens and the ba¬ 
nishments of Florence—the cainage 
of Marius and the proscriptions of 
the Triumvirate—the murders of 
Cromwell and the bloodshed of 
Robespierre. 

As the democratic passion is thus 
a ptincipie of such vital and search¬ 
ing energy, so it is from it, when 
acting under due regulation and 
control, that the greatest and most 
durable advances in social existence 
have sprung. Why are the shores 
of the Mediterranean the scene to 
which the pilgrim from every quar¬ 
ter of the globe journeys to visit at 
once the cradles of civilisation, the 
birthplace, of arts, of arms, of philo¬ 
sophy, of poetry, and the scenes of 
their highest and most glorious 
achievements? Because freedom 
spread along its smiling shores; be¬ 
cause the iuins of Athens and Sparta, 
of Rome and Carthage, of Tyro 
and Syracuse, lie on its margin; be¬ 
cause civilisation, advancing with 
the white sails which glittered on 
its blue expanse, pierced, as if im¬ 
pelled by central heat, through the 
dark and barbarous regions of the 
Celtic race who peopled its shores. 
What gave Romo the empire of the 
world, and brought the venerable 
ensigns bearing the words, “ Senatus 
populusque Romanus,” to the wall 
of Antoninus and the foot of the 
Atlas, the waters of the liuphrates 
and the Atlantic Ocean? Demo¬ 
cratic vigour. Democratic vigour, 
bo it obseived, duly run-red by Pn- 
ttirinn pomr ; the insatiable ambi¬ 
tion of suceessire consuls, guided 
by the wisdom of the sejatc; the 
unconquerable and inexhaustible 
bands which, for centuries, issued 
from the Roman Forum. What Ins 
spread the British dominions over 
the habitable globe, and convert¬ 
ed the ocean into a peaceful lake 
for its internal rarriage, and made 
the winds the instruments of its 
blessings to mankiud; and spread 
its race in vast and inextinguishable 
multitudes through the new world ? 
Democratic ambition; democratic 
ambition, restrained and regulated 
at home by an adequate weight of 
aristocratic power; a government 


which, guided by tlio stability ot tlio 
patrician, but invigorated by the 
activity of the plebeian race,steadily 
advanced in conquest, renown, and 
moral ascendency, till its iieets over¬ 
spread the sea, and it lias become a 
matter of certainty, that half the 
globe must be peopled by its de¬ 
scendants. 

The continued operation of this 
undying vigour and energy is still 
more clearly evinced in the Anglo- 
Ameiiean race, which originally 
sprung from the stern Puiitans of 
Charles I.’s age, which have develop, 
ed ail the peculiarities of the demo¬ 
cratic character in unrestrained pro¬ 
fusion amidst the boundless wastes 
which lie open to their enterprise. 
M. Toequeville has described, with 
equal justice and eloquence, the ex¬ 
traordinary activity ot these princi¬ 
ples in the United States. 

“The inhabitants of the United States 
are never fettered by the axioms of their 
profession ; they escape from all the pre¬ 
judices of their piesent station; they are 
not more punched to one line ot operation 
thun to another; they are not moic 
prone to employ an old method than a 
new one; thuy have no rooted habits, 
and they easily shake olf the iniluence 
which the halite of other nations might 
exeicUe upon their minds, from a convic¬ 
tion that their country is unlike any 
other, and that its situati'ir is without a 
precedent in thewoild. America is a 
land of wonders, in which every thing in 
in constant motion, arid every move¬ 
ment seems an improvement. The idea 
of novelty Is there indissolubly connected 
with the idea of amelioration. No natu¬ 
ral boundary seems to be set to the efforts 
of man ; and what is not yet done is 
only what he has not yet attempted to 
do. 

Th is perpetual change which goes 
nu in the United States, these frequent 
vicissitudes of fortune, accompanied by 
such unforeseen fluctuations in plicate and 
in public wealth, serve to keep the minds 
of the cituensin n pcipetual state of fe¬ 
verish agitation, which admirably invigo¬ 
rates their exertion-, and keeps them in 
a state of excitement above the ordinary 
level of mankiud. The whole life of an 
American is passed like a game of chance, 
a revoliiiinnaiy eiisis, or a battle. As 
the same causes are continually in opera¬ 
tion throughout the country, they ulti¬ 
mately impart an irresistible impulse to 
the national character. The American, 
taken as a chance specimm of his coun- 
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tryuicn, must then be a mail of singular 
warmth in his desires, enterprising, 
fund of adventuie, and above all of inno¬ 
vation. Tile sain*: brut is manifest in all 
that hu does ; hr inlr.uliirps it into his 
political laws, his religious doctrines, his 
theories of social economy, ami his do¬ 
mestic occupations; lie bears it with 
him in the depth of the bark woods, as 
well as in the business of the city. It is 
this same passion, applied to maritime 
comigrrce, whieii makes him tho cheap¬ 
est and the quickest trader in the 
world." 

*■ it is not impossible to conceive the 
surpassing liberty which the Americans 
enjoy; some idea may likewise be form¬ 
ed of the extreme equality which sub¬ 
sists amongst them, but the political ac* 
ti\ by which pervades the Unite rf States 
must he seen in order to be understood. 
No sooner do you set foot upon the 
American soil than you ure stunned by 
a kind of tumult; a contused clamour is 
heard ori evciy side; and u thousand si- 
Wult.munis vci'Vs demand the immediate 
sat. taction ul ;heir sueial wants, lively 
thing is in motion around jou: here, the 
people of une ipi.utir ot a town me met 
to decide upon the building of u church ; 
their, the election of a leprcseutulive is 
going on ; a little tin liter, (lie delegates 
ut a dihtuct arc posting to tiie town in 
order to consult upon some local im¬ 
provements; nr in another place the la¬ 
bourers ot a village quit their ploughs to 
deliberate upon the project of a road or 
a public feehoul. Meetings me culled tor 
the sole purpose of declaring their dirap- 
piobution ol the line of conduct pursued 
by the Government; whilst, in other 
assemblies, the citizens salute thcautho- 
ities ot the day us the lathers of their 
country. Societies are foimed winch re- 
gaid drunkenness as the principal cause 
ol tin evils under which the state la- 
houiH, and which solemnly bind tlvm- 
selies to gi\e a constant example ol tem¬ 
perance, 

*' The ureal n diti.-.d agitatin' of (lie 
Anieiican legisl itive bodi.s, which is the 
only kind of«miteinent that attracts the 
attriiii .,.1 of t ii eigu i .mull if.*, is a mere 
episode or a sort ol rnnliiiu.itioii of that 
universal movement which originates in 
the lowest classes of the people, and ex¬ 
tends successively to nil the ranks of so¬ 
ciety. It Is impossible to .spend more 
pffoits ill the pui suit of enjoyment.’’ 

The great system of nature thus ex¬ 
pands to our v lew. The democratic 
ptinciplo is tho great moving power 
which expels from the oldestablished 
centres of civilisation the race of men 


to distant and unpeopled regions; 
which in the ancient world spread 
it with tho Athcniou galleys along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and with the llonin legions pene¬ 
trated the daik and savage foiesta 
of ccutial Europe; which laid the 
foundation in the kingdoms formed 
out of its provinces, of the supre¬ 
macy of modern Europe, ansi is 
now with the British navy extend¬ 
ing as far as the waters of the oceau 
roll; peopling at once the new con¬ 
tinent of Australasia, and supplant¬ 
ing the sable millions of Africa; 
piercing tho primeval forests of Ca¬ 
nada, and advancing with unceasing 
velocity towards the rocky moun¬ 
tains of America. Nor is it only by 
the subjects of Britain that this im¬ 
pelling force is felt. It exists in 
equal force among their descend¬ 
ants; and fioni the scats wheie the 
Puritan C'W^mpoi aiios of Cromwell 
first sought an asylum fioni English 
oppression, an incessant craving, an 
unseen power, is for ever impelling 
multitudes ti tho, yet untrodden 
forests of tho West. 

“ It oun.it be <J< uiod that the British 
race has arquiied tin .inia/.ing preponde- 
lance nvar all the other European rants 
in the New Woilil; and that it is veiy 
superior to them in civilisation, in indus¬ 
try, and in power. Ashmens <t is only 
surrounded by desert or thinly-peopled 
countries, as long as it rnrouutirs no 
dense population upon its unite, thiough 
which it cannot work its way, it will 
assuredly continue to spicad. Thu lines 
n,inked out by treaties will not stop it; 
hut it will every where liaiisgrcss thise 
imaginary Lanins. 

“The geogiaphical position ol’ tho 
British race in the New World is pecu- 
li.nly lav. .liable to its rapid inrrrasr. 
Above its noi tlurn tiontiers the icy re¬ 
gions of the Pole extend; mid a lew de¬ 
grees In low its southern confines lies the 
burning climate of the Equator. The 
Anglo-Americans arc therefore placed in 
tiie most temperate and habitable /one of 
the continent." 

“ The distance horn hake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexico extends from the 47th 
to tiie 30th degree of latitude, a distance 
of more limn twi lve hundred miles, as 
the bird flies. The frontier of the 
Lhiittd States winds along the whole of 
this immense line; sometimes falling 
within its limits, hut more frequently ex¬ 
tending far beyond it into the waste. It 
has been calculated that the whites ad. 
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vance every year a mean distance of 
seventeen miles along the whole of this 
v.ivt boundary. Obstacles, such as an 
unprodui live district* a lake, or an Indian 
nation unexpectedly encountered, are 
somethin s met with. The advancing 
column then halts for a while ; its two 
extremities tall back upon themselves, 
and as soon as they are re-united they 
proceed onwards. This gradual and 
continuous progress of the Kuropean race 
to .Yards the Hocky Mountains has the 
solemnity of a providential event; it is 
like a deluge of men rising tmabatedly, 
and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

“ Within this first line of conquering 
settlers, towns are built, and vast States 
founded. In 1790 there were only a few 
thousan l pioneers sprinkled along the 
valleys of the Mississippi; and at the pre¬ 
sent day these valleys contain as many 
inhabitants as wvie to be found in the 
whole Union in 1790. Thtir popula¬ 
tion amounts to nearly tour millions. 
The rity ol Washington was founded in 
1800, in the very centre of the Luion; 
but such are the changes which have 
taken place, that it now stands at one o! 
the extremities; anil the delegatesot the 
most rtmote Wcbtern States aie already 
obliged to j.ciliirm a journey us long as 
that from Vienna to I\ui®. 

1 it must not, then, be imagined that 
the impulse ol' the iSritiah race in the 
New World can be arrested. The dis¬ 
memberment of the Union, and the hos¬ 
tilities which might ensue, the abolition 
of republican institutions, and the tyran¬ 
nical government which might succeed 
it, utay retard this impulse, but they can¬ 
not prevent it from ultimately fulfilling 
the destinies to which that race is re¬ 
st’veil. No power upon earth can dose 
upon the emigrant* that feitile wilder¬ 
ness, which oilers resources to all indus¬ 
try ami a lcluge fioin nil want. Future 
events, of whatever nature they may be, 
will not deprive the Americans of their 
climate or of their inland seas, of their 
great . ivers or of their extibi rant soil. 
Not will bad laws, revolutions, anil 
anarchy, be able to obliterate that love f 
prosperity and that spirit of enterprise 
which seem to be the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of their race, or to extinguish 
that knowledge which guides them on 
their way. 

“ Tbits, in the midst of the uncertain 
future, one event at least is sure. At a 
period which may lie SHid to be near (for 
we are speaking of the life of'a nation), 
the Anglo-Americans will alone cover 
the immense space contained between the 
Polar region* and the Tropics, extending 


from the coast of the Atlantic to the shores 
of the Puuific Ocean; the territory which 
will probably be occupied by the Angln- 
Amciicons at some luturc time, may be 
computed to equal three quarters of 
Europe in extent. The climate of the 
Union is upon the whole preferable to 
that of Europe, and its natural advantages 
are'not less great; it is therefoie evident 
that its population will at some future 
time be proportionate to our own. Eu¬ 
rope, divided as it is between so many 
different nations, and torn as It has 
been by incessant wars and the barbarous 
manners of the Middle Ages, has notwith¬ 
standing attained a papulation of 4>10 in¬ 
habitants to the square league. What 
cause can prevent the United States from 
having as numerous a population in 
time ? ” 

“ The time will therefore come when 
one hundred and fifty millions of men 
will be living in North America, equal in 
condition, the progeny of one race, ow¬ 
ing their oiigin to the same cause, and 
pu’serving the same civilisation, the same 
language, the same religion, the same 
habit®, the same manners, and imhued 
with the same opinions, propagated under 
the sa ne forms. The rest i* uncertain, 
but tins is certain; and it is n fact new 
to the world, a fact fraught with such 
portentous consequences as to bailie the 
efforts even of the imagination.” 

It ip not without reason, there¬ 
fore, that we set out in this (•pecula¬ 
tion, with the observation, that great 
and durable effects on human af¬ 
fairs are destined by Providence for 
the British race. And it is too ob¬ 
vious to admit of dispute, that the 
democratic principle amongst us is 
the great moving power which thus 
impels multitudes of civilized beings 
into the wilderness of naiure. No¬ 
thing but that principle could effect 
such a change. Civilized man rarely 
emigrates; under a despotic govern¬ 
ment never. What colonies has 
China sent forth to people the wastes 
of Asia? Are the Hindoos to be 
found spread over the vast archipe¬ 
lago of the Indian Ocean ? Repub¬ 
lican Rome colonized tiie world; 
Republican Greeco spread the light 
of civilisation along the shores of the 
Mediterranean; but Imperial Rome 
could never maintain the numbers 
of its own provinces, and the Gre¬ 
cian empire slumbered on with a 
declining population for eleven hun¬ 
dred years. Is Italy, with its old 
civilized millions, or France, with 
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its ardent and redundant peasantry, 
the storehouse of nations from 
whence the European race is to be 
diffused over the world ? The colo¬ 
nies of Spain, torn by internal fac¬ 
tions, and a prey to furious passions, 
are in the most miserable state, and 
constantly declining in numbers I * 
The tendency of nations in a high 
slate of civilisation ever is to remain 
at home; to become wedded to the 
luxuries and enjoyments, the habits 
and refinements of an artificial state 
of existence, and regard all other 
people as rude and barbarous, unfit 
for the society, unequal to the re¬ 
ception of civilized existence, to 
slumber on for ages with a popula¬ 
tion. poor, redundant, and declining. 
Such has for age■» been the condi¬ 
tion of the Chinese and the Hindoos, 
the Turks and the Persians, the 
Spaniards and the Italians; and 
hence no great settlements of man¬ 
kind have proceeded from their 
loins. What, then, is the centrifu¬ 
gal force which counteracts this hi¬ 
nt tendency, awl impels man from 
the heart ot wealth, from th>- bosom 
of refinement, from the. luxuries of 
civilisation, tlm forests aud the 
wilder ness ? What sends him forth 
into the desert, impelled by the 
energy of the savage character, but 
yet with all the powers and acquisi¬ 
tions of civilisation at his command; 
with the axe in his hand, but the 
Bible in his pocket, and the Ency¬ 
clopedia by his side? It is demo¬ 
cracy which effects this prodigy; it 
is that insatiable passion which over¬ 
comes alike the habits and affections 
of society, and sends foith the civi¬ 
lized pilgrim far from Ida kindred, 
far ftom h‘.a homo, far from the 
bones of his fathers, to spek amidst 
Transatlantic wilds that freedom and 
independence which his native 
country can no longer aflfoid. It is 
in the restless activity which it en¬ 
genders, the feverish desire of ele¬ 
vation which it awakens in all classes, 
the longing after a state of existence 
unattainable in long established 
states which it produces, that the 
centrifugal force of civilized man is 
to be found. Above an hundred 
thousand emigrants from Great Bri¬ 
tain, in the year 1833, settled in 
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the British colonies; nearly two 
hundred thousand annually pass 
over to the whole of North Ame¬ 
rica from the British isles; and 
amidst the strife of parties, the col¬ 
lision of interest, the ardent hopes 
and chimerical anticipations incident 
to these days of transition, the Eng¬ 
lish race is profusely and indelibly 
tiansplanted into the boundless 
wastes prepared for its reception in 
the New World. 

As the democratic passion, how¬ 
ever, is thus evidently the great 
moving power which is transferring 
the civilized European race to the 
remote corners of the earth, and the 
British navy, the vast vehicle raised 
up to supreme dominion, for its con¬ 
veyance; so it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to observe, that if uudtic 
power is given to this impelling 
force, the machine which is perform¬ 
ing these piodigies may be desti ey¬ 
ed, and the central force, instead of 
operating will* a steady and salu¬ 
tary pressure iipou mankind, sud¬ 
denly bm st its barriers, and forever 
cease to affect their fortunes. A 
spring acts upon a machine only as 
long as it is loaded or restrained; 
remove the pressure, and its strength 
ceases to exist. This powerful and 
astonishing agency ot the British 
race upon the fortunes of mankind, 
would be totally destroyed by the 
triumph of Democracy in these 
islands. Multitudes, indeed, dur¬ 
ing the convulsions consequent on 
so calamitous an event, would fly 
for refuge to the Arnciican shores, 
but in the grinding and irreversible 
despotism which would necessarily 
and speedily follow Us occurrence, 
the vital energy would become ex¬ 
tinct, which is now impelling the 
British race Into every corner of the 
habitable earth. Tho stillness of 
despotism would succeed the agi¬ 
tation of passion; the inertness of 
aged civilisation at once fall upon 
tlie hounded state. From the mo¬ 
ment that British freedom is ex¬ 
tinguished by the overthrow of 
aristocratic influence, and the erec¬ 
tion of the Commons into despo¬ 
tic power, the sacred fire which 
now animates the vast fabric of its 
dominion will become extinct, and 
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England will cease to direct the 
destinies of half the globe. The 
Conservative party in this country, 
therefore, aro not merely charged 
with the preservation of its own 
freedom—they are intrusted with 
the destinies of mankind, and on the 
success of their exertions it depends, 
whether the democratic spirit iu 
theBe islands is to be preserved, as 
heretofore, in that subdued form 
which has directed its energy to the 
civilisation of mankind, or to bu.st 
forth in those wild excesses which 
turn only to its ■own ruin, and the 
desolation of the world. 

While the naval strength and colo¬ 
nial dominions of England have 
steadily and unceasingly advanced 
in Westein Europe, and its influence 
is in consequence spread over all the 
maritime regions of the globe, an¬ 
other, and an equally iriosistible 

! lower, liaH lisen up in the Eastern 
lemispliere. if all the contests of 
centuries have turned to the advan¬ 
tage of the English navy, all the 
continental stifles have as unceas¬ 
ingly augmented the strength of 
Russia. From the time of the Czar 
Peter, when it first emerged from 
obscurity to take a leading pait iu 
continental affairs, to the present 
moment, its progress has been un¬ 
broken. Alone, of all other states, 
during that long peiiod it has expe¬ 
rienced no revei sc?, but constantly 
advanced in power, territory, and 
resources; for even the peace of 
Tilsit, which followed the disasters 
of Austerlitz and Ftiedland, was at¬ 
tended with an accession of teni- 
tory. During that period it has suc¬ 
cessively swallowed up Comland 
and Livonia, Poland, Finland, the 
Crimea, the Ukraine, WalLchia, and 
Moldavia. Its southern frontier is 
now washed by the Danube; its 
eastern is within fifty leagues of 
Berlin and Vienna; its advanced 
ports in the Baltic are almoBt within 
sight of Stockholm; its south-eastern 
boundary, stretching far over the 
Caucasus, sweeps down to Eriv&n 
and the foot of Mount Ararat—Per¬ 
sia and Turkey are irrevocably sub¬ 
jected to its influence; a solemn 
treaty bas given it the command of 
the Dardanelles; a subsidiary Moa- 
covite force has visited Scutari, and 
rescued the Oamanlis from destruc- 
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lion; and the Sultan Mahmoud re¬ 
tains Constantinople only as the 
viceroy of the northern autocrat. 

The politicians of the day assett 
that Russia will fall to pieces, and 
its power cease to be formidable to 
Western Europe or Central Asia. 
They never were more completely 
mistaken. Did Macedonia tall to 
pieces before it bad subdued the 
Grecian Commonwealths; or Persia 
before it had conquered the Assvi ian 
monarchy; or the Goths aud Vuu- 
dals before they had subverted tho 
Roman empire? It is tho general 
pressure of the north upon the south, 
not the force of any eingle state, 
which is the weight that is to be 
apprehended; that pressure will not 
be lessened, but on the contrary 
greatly increased, if the vast Scythian 
tribes should separate into different 
empire?. Though one Muscovite 
throne were to be established at St 
Petersburg!!, a second at Moscow, 
and a third at Constantinople, the 
general pressure ot the Russian 1 ace, 
upon the southern states of Europe 
and Asia, would not he one whit 
diminished. Still the delight of a 
warmer climate, the riches of long 
established civilisation, the fruits 
and wines of the south, the women 
of Iialy or Circassia would attract 
the brood of winter to the regions of 
the sun. The vaiious tribes of tire 
German race, the Gothic and Vandal 
swarm?, the Kuna and tho Ostro¬ 
goths, were engaged in fierro aud 
constant hostility with each other; 
and it was generally defeat and 

[ measure from behind which iinpel- 
ed them upon their southern neigh¬ 
bours; but that did not prevent them 
from bursting the barriers of the 
Danube and the Rhine, and over¬ 
whelming the civilisation, and wealth, 
and discipline of the Roman empire. 
Such internal divisions only magnify 
the strength of the northern race by 
training them to the use of arms, 
and augmenting their military skill 
by constant exercise against each 
other; just as tho long continued 
internal wars of the European na¬ 
tions have established an irresistible 
superiority of their forces over those 
of the other quarters of the globe. 
In the end, the weight of the north 
thus matured, drawn forth and dis¬ 
ciplined, will ever be turned (o the 
fields of southern conquest. 
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The moving power with these vast 
bodies of men is the last of conquest, 
and a passion for southern enjoy¬ 
ment. Democracy is unheeded or 
unknown amongst them; if imported 
from foreign lands it languishes ami 
expires amidst the rigours of the 
climate. The energy and aspirations 
of men, are concentrated ori con¬ 
quest j a passion more natural, morn 
durable, more universal than the 
democratic vigour of advanced civi¬ 
lisation. it speaks a language intel¬ 
ligible to the rudest of men; and 
rouses passions of universal vehe¬ 
mence. Croat changes may take 
place in human affairs; but the time 
will never come when northern va¬ 
lour will not press on southern 
wealth; or refined corruption not 
require the renovating influence of 
indigent regeneration. 

This then is the other great moving 
power which in these days of tran¬ 
sition is changing the destinies of 
mankind. Rapid as is the growth of 
the British race in America, it is not 
more rapid than that of the Russian 
in Europe and Asia. Fifty millions 
of men now furnish recruits to the 
Moscovite standards ; hut their race 
doubles in every half century; and 
before tbe year 1900, one hundred 
millions of men will be ready to 
pour from the f. oxen plains of Scy¬ 
thia on the plains of central Asia 
and southern Euiope. Occasional 
events may check o. for a while turn 
aside the ware; but its ultimate pro¬ 
gress in these directions is certain 
and irresistible. Befo’.e two centu¬ 
ries are over, Mahometanism will be 
banished from Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, and a hundred millions 
of Christians will be settled in the 
regions now desolated by the stand¬ 
ards of the Prophet. Theii advance 
is as swift, as unceasing as that of 
the British race to the rocky belt of 
Western America. 

“ There are, at the present timp, two 
great nations in the world, whirl) seem 
to tend towards the same end, although 
they started from diiVerciit points : I al¬ 
lude to the Russians and the Ameiieans. 
Roth of them have grown up unnolictd ; 
und whilst the attention of mankind was 
directed elsewhere, they have suddenly 
assumed a nvjst prominent place amongst 
the nations j and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at 
almost the same time. 


“ All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural Hinit a , and only to 
lie charged with the maintenance of tlicr 
power; hut these me Mi l iu the act of 
growth, all the otlieis uic stopped, or 
continue to advance v, • tli cxlii'iiie ihlli- 
cully; tlusc are proceeding well vise 
and well eelcnty ulo: g a path to which 
the human eje can as. .pi n' turn. Ti.c 
Ainciwaii struggles uj/.i'ist the ii.itur'I 
obstacles which oppose him ; toe advn- 
saries ot the Rusm.iii are men : the homer 
combats the uildenitt,-. and savage life ; 
the la!tu, civilisation w.ili nil it - weapons 
and its airs, the rourjuesis ot the one 
are then line gained by the plough¬ 
share, those lit the other liy the swoid. 
The Anglo- Amciiran relies upon per¬ 
sonal inteiest to accomplish lus ends, 
and gives fiee scope to the unguided ex¬ 
ertions and common sense of the citizens; 
the Russian centres all the authority of 
society m a single arm; the principal in- 
stiument of the former is freedom ; ot 
the latter, snvitude. Their starting- 
point is ditrus'it, and their courses are 
not the same; jt tench of them seems 
to he niaiked out by the will ot Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

There is something solemn and 
evidently providential in this cease¬ 
less advance of the lords of the earth 
and the sea, into the deserted regions 
of the earth. The. hand of Almighty 
Power is distinctly visible, not only 
in tlio unbroken advance of both on 
their respective elements, but in tlie 
evident adaptation of the passions, 
habits, and government of each to tho 
ends for which they were severally 
destined in the designs of nature. 
Would Russian conquest have over 
peopled the dark and untrodden 
forests of North America, or the de¬ 
serted Savannahs . of Australasia P 
Would the passions and the desires 
of the north have ever led them into 
the abode of tbe braver and tbe 
buffalo? Never; for aught that their 
passions could lirve. done, these re¬ 
gions must have mnaiued in prime¬ 
val solitude and silence to the end of 
time. Could English democracy 
ever have penetrated the half-peo¬ 
pled, half-desert regions of Asia, and 
Christian civilisation, spreading in 
peaceful activity, have supplanted 
the crescent in the original seats of 
the human race ? Never; the isola¬ 
ted colonist, with his axe and Ida 
Bible, would have been swept away 
by the Mameluke or tbe Spah), and 
civilisation, In lu peaceful guise, 
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would hare perished under the squa¬ 
drons of the Crescent. For aught that 
democracy could have done for Cen¬ 
tral Asia it must hare remained the 
abode of anarchy and misrule to the 
end of human existence, llut peace¬ 
ful Christianity, urged ou by demo¬ 
cratic passions, pierced the primeval 
solitude of the American forests; 
and warlike Christianity, stimulated 
by northern conquest, was fitted to 
subdue Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. The Bible and the print¬ 
ing pi ess converted the wilderness 
oi North Ameiica into the. abode of 
Christian millions; the Moscovite 
battalions, marching under the stand¬ 
ard of the Crosf, subjugated the 
already peopled regions of the 31 us- 
Bulman faith. Not without reason 
then did the British navy and the 
Russian army emerge triumphant 
from the desperate strife of the 
French Revolution; for on the vic¬ 
tory of each depended the destinies 
of half the globe. 

Democratic institutions will not, 
and cannot, exist permanently in 
Noith Ameiica. The fiightful 
anarchy which has prevailed in the 
southern states, Bineu the great in¬ 
terests dependent ou sluvo emanci¬ 
pation wcio brought into jeopardy— 
the irresistible sway of the majority, 
and the rapid tendency of that ma¬ 
jority to deeds of atrocity and blood 
—the increasing jealousy, on mer¬ 
cantile. grounds, of the noi them and 
southern btates, all demonstrate 
that the union cannot permanently 
hold together, and that the innume¬ 
rable millions of the Anglo-American 
race must be divided into separate 
states, like the descendants of the 
Gothic conquerors of Europe. Out 
of this second great settlement of 
mankind will arise separate king¬ 
doms, and interests, and passions, 
as out of the first. But democratic 
habits and desires will Btill prevail, 
and long after necessity and the pas- 
sionS'Ot an advanced stage of civi¬ 
lisation have established firm and 
aristocratic governments, founded 
on the sway of property in the old 
states, republican ambition and jea¬ 
lousy will not ceasu to impel millions 
to the great wavo that approaches 
the Rocky Mountains. Democratic 
ideas will not bo moderated In the 
New World, till they have performed 
their destined end, and brought the 
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Christian race to the shores of the 

Pacific. 

Arbitrary institutions will not for 
ever prevail in the. Russian empite. 
A9 successive provinces and king¬ 
doms are added to their vast domi¬ 
nions—as their sway extends over 
the regions of the south, the abode 
of wealth and long established chi- 
lisatiou, the passion for conquest will 
expire. Satiety will extinguish tl is 
ns it does all other desires. With 
the. acquisition of wealth, and the 
settlement in fixed abodes, the desire 
of protection from arbitrary power 
will spring up, and the passion of 
freedom will arise as it did in Greece, 
Italy, and modern Euiope. Free 
institutions will ultimately appear 
in the realms conquered by Mus¬ 
covite, as they did in those won by 
Gothic valour. But the passions and 
desires of an earlier stage of exist¬ 
ence will long agitate the millions of 
the Russo-Asiatic race; and after 
democratic desires have arisen, and 
free institutions exint in its oldest 
provinces, the wave of noitliern con¬ 
quest will still be pressed on by 
semi-barbarous hordes from its re¬ 
moter dominions. Freedom will 
gradually arise out of senility and 
repose; hut the fever of conquest 
will not he finally extinguished till 
it has performed its destined mission, 
and the standards of the Cross arc 
brought down to the Indian Ocean. 

Thu French Revolution was the 
greatest and the most stupendous 
event of modern time.s; it is from 
the throes consequent on its explo¬ 
sion that all the subsequent changes 
in human affairs have arisen. It 
sprung up in the spirit of infidelity; 
it was early steeped in crime; it 
reached the unparalleled height of 
general atheism, and shook all the 
thrones of the world by the fiery 
passions which it awakened. What 
was the final result of this second 
revolt of Lucifer, the Piince of 
the Morning ? Was it that a great 
and durable impression ou human 
affairs wa9 made by the infidel race V 
Was St Michael at last chained by 
the demon No ! it was overruled 
by Almighty Power; on eithpr side 
it found the brazen walls which it 
could not pass; it sunk in the con¬ 
flict, and ceased to have any farther 
direct influence on human affairs. 
In defiance of all Its efforts the BrL 
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tish navy ami the Russian army rose 
invincible above its arms; the chain* 
pions of Christianity in the East and 
the leaders of religious freedom in 
the West, came forth, like giants 
refreshed with wine, fiom the termi¬ 
nation of the light. The infidel race 
which alined at the dominion of the 
world, served only by their efforts 
to increase the strength of its 
destined rulers; and from amidst the 
ruins of its power emerged the aik, 
which was to carry the tidings of 
salvation to the Western,*ana the 
invincible host which ivaH to spread 
the glad tidings of the gospel 
through the Eastern woild. 

Cheat, however, as were the 
powers thus let into human affairs, 
their operation musthaTO been com¬ 
paratively slow, and their influence 
inconsiderable, but for another cir* 
cunibtaucB which at the same time 
came into action. But a survey of 
human affairs leads to the conclu¬ 
sion, that when impoitant changes in 
the social world are about to take 
place, a lever is not long of being 
supplied to woik out the prodigy. 
With the great religious change of 
the sixteenth century arose the art 
of printing; with tho vast revolutions 
of the nineteenth, au agent of equal 
efficacy was provided. At the time, 
when the fleets of England wero 
riding omnipotent on the ocean, 
at the very moment when the 
gigantic hosts of infidel and revo¬ 
lutionary power were scattered 
by tho icy breath of winter, steam 
navigation was brought into action, 
and an agent appeared upon the 
theatre of. the universe, destined to 
break through the most formidable 


barriers of nature. In January 1812, 
not one steam-vessel existed in the 
world; now, on tho Mississippi 
alone, there are a hundred and sixty. 
Vain lieieafter are tho waterless de¬ 
serts of Persia, or the suowy ridges 
of the Himalaya—vain the impene¬ 
trable forests of America, or the 
deadly jungles of Asia. Evon the 
death bestrodden gales of the Niger 
must yield to the force of scientific 
enterprise, and the fountains of the 
NiJo themselves emerge from the 
awful obscuiity of six thousand 
yeais. The great rivers of the 
world are now the highways of ci¬ 
vilisation and religion. The Rus¬ 
sian battalions will securely commit 
themselves to the waies of the 
Euphrates, and waft again to the 
plains of Shinar the blessings of re¬ 
gular government and a beneficent 
faith; remounting the .St Lawrence 
and the Missoni, the British emi¬ 
grants will carry into the solitudes 
of the far west the Bible, and 
tiie wonders of English genius. 
—Spectators of, or actors in, so 
marvellous a progress, let us act 
as becomes men called to such 
mighty destinies in human allairs; 
let us ucver forget that it is to m/u- 
latcdfreedom aloue that these won¬ 
ders are to be ascribed; and con¬ 
template in the degraded and im¬ 
potent condition of France, when 
placed bcBide these giants of the 
earth, the natural and deserved re¬ 
sult of the revolutions! y passions 
and unbridled ambition which ex¬ 
tinguished prospects once as fair, 
ana destroyed energies once as 
powerful, as that which now directs 
the destinies of half the globe. 
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In the present paper, the modest 
pronoun “ I” must be used, and the 
jaunty confident dogmatic “ We” 
rejected, as all I have to cnrnmu- 
nicate is either what I have seen 
myself, or learnt by peisonal enqui¬ 
ries. The stately calk aim “ We ” 
would give my subject a hold after¬ 
thought aspect which it must not 
have. 1 had no idea of ihe warm 
interest of the new and exciting 
prospects, of the delightful hopes 
which this subject enfolds, till I came 
upon the spot where 1 am now. 
Front Chalons sur Stone, to the 
Cower Alps, taking in the depart¬ 
ments of the Fere, the Drome, and 
the Ardeche, there has been of late 
years a religious movement among 
the inhabitants ot a very peculiar 
and most hopeful character. To these 
departments 1 shall limit the tour of 
observation 1 am now making, and 
to Lyons and the new churches 
within a day’s journey therefiom, I 
shall confine my present communi¬ 
cation. Instead of presenting a ge¬ 
neral picture of the Protestant popu¬ 
lation and its ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments in these distiicts, as I had 
intended to do, l shall follow the 
more inteienting track of the new 
udigiotiH excitement which has re¬ 
cently taken place. 1 shall com¬ 
mence by announcing a tact of which 
I feel quite sure my readers were 
previously ignorant — a fact which 
will give them as much delight as 
surprise, v iz. that Reformed churches 
have been established within the last 
two years and a half at Chalons, 
Macon, Turuus, L-jhaus, and Givry, 
towns varying in their population 
from fifteen to four thousand inha¬ 
bitants, whereas before that time 
almost every individual residing iv 
those places was a Roman Catholic. 
Besides this, at Lyons and St Etienne, 
where there had always been Pro¬ 
testants, a correspondent movement 
has taken place, and a multitude of 
conversions have been made. In fact, 
there is a spirit abroad which has not 
been known in France since the time 
of the Reformation. At present it is 
creeping quietly along the ground 
and nestling itself in the humblest 
settling places; but by and by gather* 
roi. xxxtx. no. ccxtiir. 


ing strength and growth in those 
small resting spots, it may expaud, I 
hope, its influence, and mount into 
higher places. The manner in which 
thisspiiit was first excited is veiy 
remarkable, and very striking and 
touching from tho simplicity of (lie 
means used. Cut pm tears, or hawk- 
eis, whoso business it is to sell Bibles 
ami 1 1 acts, in excursions made for 
that purpose over the countiy, in¬ 
troduced themselves, a little moio 
than two years ago, into the house of 
a most bigoted Roman Catholic at 
Turnus. Almost all the inhabitants 
of that place are of (be lowest rauk 
of life, and the family alluded to was 
of this clans. The readiugof the Bible, 
however, and the conversation espe¬ 
cially of one particular coljwi teur, con¬ 
verted the whole family. A conversion 
of this kind, it may well he imagined, 
where there was no advantage to be 
gained, but much persecution to ho 
sustained, which indeed followed, 
could only have sprung from the 
liveliest convictions. There was one 
family there, consisting of four per¬ 
sons, ardent and enthusiastic for the 
Gospel in the midst of a population 
of five thousand inhabitants. This 
was a beginning; llu; cofjwi terns had 
theieby a/-!></ a tare: they could read 
the Bible publicly, and speak to 
those who, out of curiosity, came to 
hear them. This they did with some 
effect, till an audience being prepa¬ 
red, a preacher was sent to addiess 
them. 1 am told that the first time 
the gospel was regularly preached in 
tho town, crowds flocked to hear it, 
and that a very great seusation was 
produced. There is at present a 
ermanent church established, and 
saw myself a congregation assem¬ 
bled, though on a week-day evening, 
of about fifty persons. I must men¬ 
tion that this work, commenced oii- 
ginally by the humblest instalments, 
has not owed its spread and its suc¬ 
cess to that impulsion which very 
rare and superior gifts and talents 
may sometimes, in a happy moment, 
communicate to a mass. If there had 
notbeen a secret disposition towards, 
and a want of religion previously ex¬ 
isting, the gospel could not have 
been received as it has been receiv* 

H 
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ed, especially in the midst of all 
obloquy and reproach, for such is 
the gross ignoi anco of the people of 
this town, that the only true ('Inis- 
tians iu it arc called, anil by many 
believed to be. Saint Simonuns. An 
anecdote was told me of a lady for¬ 
merly residing iu this place, whose 
name 1 forget, which 1 think suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to relate. She had 
been so zealous and devoted a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, that during theReign 
of Terror she is thought by her influ¬ 
ence to have kept the church of the 
town open, and when the pi tests 
were all banished, officiated herself, 
as far as prayers and exhortations 
went, in that edifice. She has since 
been converted, and has sent all her 
heads, relics, images, and crucifixes 
as a trophy to Geneva. This lady 
resides actually at Macon. 

From Turnus the movement 
spread to the sui rounding towns, and 
by the snme means. The beginning* 
were always extremely feeble. When 
the pastor at Chalons first attempted 
to establish a worship there, he could 
only get three or four persons to 
promise to attend, and was i ejected 
rudely by the few nominal Protes¬ 
tants to whom lie addressed himself. 
l(e ha9 now a congregation of about 
Bixty persons, and an audience usually 
of one hundred, as many as his place 
of assembly can hold. The regular 
congregation or flock at Macon 
amounts to about one hundred, and 
the audience sometimes to douh'c 
that number. Iu both places they 
are all, with a very scanty excep¬ 
tion, convened Roman Catholics; 
and among these persons, decidedly 
separated trom the Church of Rome, 
there exists a little corps of Chris¬ 
tians quite of the John Bunyan 
stamp. If I had not seen this, I 
should have been comparatively but 
little delighted with a formal sepa¬ 
ration from Popery, however honest 
it might be ; for Protestantism with¬ 
out piety is what Catholics would 
universally represent it to he — a 
mere negation—and a change from 
the Roman to the Reformed doc¬ 
trine, occasions what Dr Johnson has 
called such a Inanition of mind, that 
without a conviction, deep, warm, 
and vital, not iu what Protestantism 
denies, but in what it affirms, 1 can¬ 
not concaire how the immense space 
which Popish ceremonies occupy in 


the imagination and affections, or at 
least emotions, can be filled up. Pro¬ 
testantism without de.volioii is to one 
who has been a Roman Catholic, a 
mere iclioiuhmcnl, an absolute pli¬ 
cation. A gi eat deal is tin own away 
but nothing is gained. 1 have been, 
therefore, particulaily anxious to 
discover a warm genuine piety— 
warmer and purer than what is ge¬ 
nerally met with—and if 1 had not 
discovered thislshuuld have thought 
1 had discovered nothing. Far, how* 
ever, from being disappointed in this 
particular, I must say that the cold, 
flagging, almost conventional assent 
to the truths of the gospel, which dis¬ 
tinguish those long and even piously 
habituated to their influence, lias 
been utterly put to shame by what I 
have witnessed since 1 have been 
here, in the very humblest abodes of 
the humblest clans of society. I have 
visited the family alluded to above, 
at Turnus, and was not live minutes 
under the tool' which shelters them, 
iu the most vigorous hut decent po¬ 
verty, without feeling how beautiful¬ 
ly the heart can illuminate a hovel. 
To give an id;a, not so uiuc.li of the 
sweetness of my own emotion as of 
the spcctailu which excited it, I 
must mention that I thought at the 
time within myself, that probably 
dining his sojourn oil the earth, our 
Saviour had often frequented such 
abodes, and partaken, pev haps, of the 
humble ineal oi their inmates, and 
whilst 1 was warming myself with 
the faith and love which beamed 
from coarse labour, begiimed faces, 
beautified wonderfully by the ex¬ 
pression of glowing serenity and 
contentment shed over them, gran¬ 
deur seemed to me, in the compari¬ 
son, to have changed places with 
poveity, and to look squalid, cold, 
shivering, and foilorn. Another ex¬ 
am plo I met with at Macon was still 
more touching. I visited there a 
very aged woman. On approaching 
the door of the room in which she 
resides, I looked in and saw her quite 
alone reading the New Testament. 
On entei ing I foum 1 her, though the 
weather was very cold, without any 
fire. Her chimney smoked, and the 
proprietor of the house would not 
repair it. The old creature has a 
family of children, but they are all 
away from her. It soon appeared 
that all that la earthly in her heart i« 
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given to them. Some time ago, one 
of her four died, and left her his lit¬ 
tle savin”s. She was at that period 
» devoied Homan Catholic, and 
spent the whole sum in having 
masses said fur his soul to deliver 
him out of purgatory. The priests 
consumed the widow’s little portion in 
their vile decoying superstition, and 
never did I feel indignation against 
them so great as when I learnt the 
story, hhc is now in every worldly 
sense forlorn and abandoned; the 
poor feel little for each other, hein* 
too much engrossed and hardened 
by their own miseries to compas¬ 
sionate others, and she is lefc quite 
alone with the infirmities of age, 
sickm sr, and penury; yet if human 
liappmchs he what 1 take it to be, 
noth ng but litigious coio.ohiiion, I 
never saw a being more happy than 
thi« decropidold female appeared to 
me to be. I must not omit to add that 
she was visited lately, after a long 
separation, by a daughter very dear 
to her, who, with tears and prayers, 
implored her to go to nnss. Against 
this Revere tiial, liowevci, the old 
woman stood linn and refused, I 
Lave mentioned these two examples 
of deep piety out of a multitune I 
inigot choose from, because when I 
assert that there is a religious move¬ 
ment abroad, it behoves uie to piove 
that this is something more than a 
superficial tendency to change, and 
that the adoption of the Refoimed, 
and the rejection of the Catholic 
creed is not what it may sometimes 
very possibly be—a step towards 
incredulity. On the contrary, that 
the movement 1 speak of is positive 
and affirmative, and not merely ne¬ 
gative;, is proved by the fact that 
those converted have been mostfre- 
luenjjjy devoted and zealous Roman 
(latitudes. Warmth of sincerity has, 
in almost every instance, led to con¬ 
versions, not indifference, as a me e 
wish to simplify, as it is called, reli¬ 
gion into philosophy. This is the 
more remaikable, as there are great 
masses absolutely without religion, 
who are yet unwilling to bo thought 
unbelievers, and so gross is the ig¬ 
norance to which the priests have 
reduced the people, even in those 
truths which they hold to themselves, 
that there is a prevalent notion 
among the peasantry, as I have learnt 
from the best authority, that when a 


man dies there is an end of him. 
They believo not even in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, but for all that they 
ai e not unobservant of Popish super- 
stiliou. Oue would think that it would 
be; among these! that the great im¬ 
pression of Lite preaching of the gos¬ 
pel would he made. Rut hitherto it 
has not been so. The reason seems 
to be, that it requires a mightier 
power of eloquence to awaken than 
to enlighten. Enlightenment, how¬ 
ever, puts the stamp of genuineness 
on a work. One may bo awakened 
by a false doctiiue, but can only be 
enlightened by the tiue. lam glad, 
therefore, the movement has begun 
in the quarter it has. Its gefauineness 
is thereby most emphatically proved. 

To interest my readers as they 
ought to be interested on this 
subject, let me recall to their atten¬ 
tion the fact, that tlnce years ago 
tlipre were but a few isolated indi¬ 
viduals calling themselves Protest- 
>ants, who cued not for tl'.'ir creed, 
hi any of the places I have aboie 
mentioned. The e tJdi^hnieut, 
liowpier, of little chui (hes in these 
blank and wa^te spots would not be 
so surpi ising if they hud been plant¬ 
ed aud i eared by a zealous and 
powerful national establishment, 
from which they might derive sus¬ 
tenance, siippmt, and direction. 
Rut this has not been the case; they 
have sprung out of the zeal of a few 
of the humblest individuals. Ori¬ 
ginating in means the most feeble, 
and maintained most peimriously, 
they have jet thriven and spread, 
and have struck their roots firmly 
into the soil. They have now at¬ 
tached to their modeBt establish¬ 
ments gratuitous schools, both for 
children and for adults. In these 
schools alone, in the places 1 have 
mentioned, and shall have in the 
sequel to mention, is the Bible 
read. They are therefore sources 
from which the congregations are 
fed, many being led, by the reading 
of tho Scriptures, to attend the 
worship at the Protestant chapels. 

I saw a very aged female, at the 
school at Macon, learning first, in 
her old age, with perseverance and 
success, to read, merely that she 
might be enabled to read the Bihle. 
These schools, chapels, and their 
pastors are supported by the Evan¬ 
gelical Society of Geneva. Their 
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funds are, nevertheless, utterly In¬ 
sufficient for their growth, sufficing 
barely for their maintenance in then- 
actual condition. 

1 said, in a former paper, that the 
work going on in France nret witii 
little opposition from the priests. 
That assertion was correct a short 
time ago; but it is no longer so. 
Till the gospel was preached, tire 
priesthood regarded Protestants 
with sentiments far from hostile; 
but since it has been announced 
from many pulpits, with eloquence 
and with success, their enmity has 
been revived, and the pastors are 
constantly attacked by the spoken 
and written ribaldry of these men. 

I did not visit the churches of 
Lulinu9 and Givry, because I am 
informed, that having seen those of 
Turnus and Macon, 1 might form 
a competent appreciation of tiro 
others. 

1 now turn to Lyons. This great 
capital of the south of France should 
naturally bn its centre of gospel 
warmth. Till the year 1S24, it dors 
not appear, however, that in this 
vast city, containing 1GO,000 inha¬ 
bitants, there was a single indivi¬ 
dual in whose bosom was one 
spark of religious zeal or devotion. 
1 write literally, according to what 
appears to mu to be the truth. 
Ncveitlielcsa, there are here, and 
ever have been, a population of 
about 8000 Protestants, having a 
national temple and worship esta¬ 
blished. There may have been sea¬ 
sons, and I believe there have been, 
in which this population possessed 
true ministers of the gospel; but 
they hare always contiived to rid 
themselves of such as speedily ss 
possible: and to giro an idea of the 
utter dearth of all vitality which 
pervades their cold, naked forms, 
which we, who have a liturgy, can 
hardly conceive, l have only to 
mention one most remarkable fact, 
viz.,—in the year 1820, on the occa¬ 
sion of the law of sacrilege bciug 
promulgated by the Government, 
1500 Roman Catholics of the city of 
Lyons abandoned the worship of 
their fathers, and attached them¬ 
selves to the National Protestant 
Church. Great numbers, peihaps 
tho majority of these, have again 
one back to Popery. And it would 
are been surprising if they had not 


done so; for surely a religion which 
fills the imagination—which capti- 
vates the senses—which is prolific in 
all the emotions which belong to 
poetry—which is gross or subtle, 
according to the character of its yo- 
taiy—which, if it applies no healing 
balm, at least administers an ap¬ 
peasing opiate, and, above all (and 
this is its great charm), satLlies 
the religious propensity without 
taxing it—must have appeared infi¬ 
nitely prefei able to freezing under 
the mouldiest commonplaces of the 
inouldiest morality, and then calling 
that a worship, i am sorry to learn 
(lmt it accounts for tho icy coldness 
of their sentiments) that most of the 
Protestants of Lyons are Socinians, 
or, as they like the title better, 
Arians. The theological colleges in 
which the pastors aie educated, al¬ 
though very effective as far as learn¬ 
ing goes, inculcate also Aiian doc¬ 
trines. It is no matter of wonder, 
therefore,that where, the divinity of 
tlie Saviour is denied, the incalcu¬ 
lable importance of his mission 
should not be fell, and that it should 
dwindle, by an inevitable associa¬ 
tion of ideas, which no counter- 
reasoning can stand against, into 
nothing; for to diminish an object 
of worship is to annihilate it. Add 
to this, that the great mass of French 
Protestants have, for a long seiies 
of years, stretching into centuries, 
been delivered over to a hereditary 
indifference about the gospel; that 
many of them have been brought 
up, in early life, without any wor¬ 
ship at all; and that almost all are 
pure rationalists, who countenance 
their church more because they can¬ 
not do without the rites of mar¬ 
riage, baptism, and sepulture, than 
for any other more potent reason; 
and we shall be able to understand 
the triple adamantine firmness in 
whic.li they are locked up against 
every impicssion of Zfal for the 
propagation of their faith. Such 
was the condition of the National 
Protestant Church of Lyons at about 
the date laBt mentioned. Till then 
theie wciu only a few individuals 
in the great city whose hearts had 
any sympathy with the gospr], 
These, without neglectlug the pub¬ 
lic worship, were accustomed to as¬ 
semble together, in order to engage 
in that simplest and sublimest of all 
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exeicises, which alone searches the 
heait, and pmifns the affections— 
the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, 
and praise. At first there were on¬ 
ly three who thus met together; 
and the great object of tlmir ambi¬ 
tion was, that they might increase 
their number to fifteen, that they 
might hold something more like a 
regular assembly. I kuowthat, in our 
own country, vve sometimes regard 
little assemblages of this kind with 
an eye of disapprobation; and it 
cannot he denied, that in a day of 
general and promiscuous profet sion, 
especially where the gospel is 
abundantly preached, they do not 
uuf ivtjueiitly engender what is most 
revolting and hateful — spnitnal 
piide, nanowness, b’gotry, and bit¬ 
terness ot spirit. Hut when wc 
contemplate, an immense popula¬ 
tion—a nation I might almost say— 
given oter to supeisruion, idolativ, 
infidelity, and lorma'ity,—and these 
things being their virtues, what 
must he their vices ?—ami then see, 
within the veiy h‘:ut of this im¬ 
pious mn-’s, a few poor obscure 
men, untaught., unenrouraged by 
any visible example, quitting all the 
high-roads and beaten paths of pio- 
inise in life, and, led by a celestial 
charity, devoting themselves assi¬ 
duously to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures—I cun conceive no sight so 
beautiful, so touching, fo eddying 
as thi*, or which bears upon it more 
evidently the mnik of a divine im¬ 
pulse. Such was the commence¬ 
ment of the, Protestant Scriptural 
Chuich at Lyons. 

Sluutly alter, in the year 1828, 
M. Adolphe Monod was appointed 
pastor to the lintiouai congregation 
of that city. There are some men 
whom to praiso is to offend, and 
whose names are allied to thoughts 
which absorb and silence all pro¬ 
fane admiration. Of this gentleman 
I shall only, therefore, say, that bis 
preaching was such as soon to exas¬ 
perate the consistory againsthim. The 
tax-payers had no idea that any one 
should presume to search their con¬ 
sciences, and disturb their internal 
satisfaction with themselves. Butthis 
the new preacher did. Their Sunday 
afternoon meals were spoiled by the 
previous morning sermon, diges¬ 
tion was injured, bad blood excited, 
and, in fact, it was a crying shame 


that they should ho discomposed in 
the enjoyment of all their animal 
comloits by an impertinent appeal 
to hidden thoughts and troublesome 
reflections, which had before lain 
so snugly and profoundly asleep as 
to give them no uneasiness at all. 
The few “ notables,” the handful of 
rich merchants and shopkecpeis, 
might, however, hare merely turned 
their harks upon the obnoxious 
preacher, and sought elsewhere 
than under his ministry their peri¬ 
odical quieting dose of religion, if 
there had been any second place of 
worship to which they might betake 
themselves. Butthis not being the 
case, they had no alternative, and 
wo;e obliged to lid themselves of 
the nuisance of hearing tiuth by 
expelling their pastor. "This they 
did by the necessary intervention of 
the Government, though M. Guizot, 
then minister ot public instruction, 
is known to he very favourably in¬ 
clined to evangelical ministers; and 
against M. Monod it could only bo 
in god, that he had faithfully insisted 
upon the observance of ihe legal dis¬ 
cipline, and on the, inculcation of the 
established doctrines of his church. 
This was his crime; yctsuch is the fear 
ot offending consistoiies, who have 
generally a good deal of political 
importance, that their will prevailed, 
as it almost in every case does. A 
greater vice than the power of con¬ 
sistories in a national church eeta- 
blishrnci-t, it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive. It is a taking of the gospel 
out of th« hands of those who have 
made it the subject of long years of 
study and meditation, to put it into 
the hands of men who have studied 
nothing hut the petty concerns of 
traffic and commerce, to receive 
from the latter its interpretation. 
As soon as M. Monod was thus ex¬ 
truded from the national temple, he 
was offered the post of professor of 
theology at Geneva, or of preacher 
at the oratory of Lausanne. Either 
of these situations would have se¬ 
cured to him a sufficient compe¬ 
tence for his family, and the former 
he declares had for him great at¬ 
tractions. lie, however, refused them 
both, and preferred remaining at 
Lyons, where, for the support of his 
family, he had absolutely nothing. 
The motive which Induced him to 
make this choice was, that he would 
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not leave those who adhered to 
him, though a poor people, and 
utterly incapable of maintaining a 
minister and a worship, without a 
pastor. This little llock, then, not 
separated but ejected trom the na¬ 
tional establishment, was the first 
beginning of a church at Lyons, 
which has since created a great sen¬ 
sation, and raised great hopes. The 
Human cleigy, particularly the 
Archbishop of Lyons, were at lirst 
rejoiced at their extrusion fiom the 
riat'oual temple, thinking, no doubt, 
that the vital paitof its congrega¬ 
tion being cut off, the conversions 
from Romanism, which had been 
frequent, would be suddenly stop¬ 
ped. But fliiectly the reverse has 
happened. The little assembly which 
could be originally held within a 
small room ot their pa-tor’s house, 
has so grown, that they have been 
obliged three times to change their 
place of meeting. Their present 
chapel can contain, with some incon¬ 
venience, thice bundled auditors, 
and it is on Sundays always full, 
and sometimes even ovemowded. 
One ot the gieat objects now is 
to piocmc a more spacious hall 
ot assembly, and, it possible, to 
establish two services in distant 
quartets of the city, it having been 
tound that many who are anxious 
to attend ate prevented by the dis¬ 
tance of their residences. The 
number of menibeis actually ad¬ 
mitted to receive the sacrament 
amounts to one hundred and fifty, 
and as all who are admitted tor the 
first time are invited to have a pre¬ 
vious conversation with the pastor, 
who, according to the state of mind 
they exhibit to him, counsels them 
to participate or not, as it seems 
right to him, and as this must ne¬ 
cessarily keep many away, the uuin¬ 
ter on ntioned is certainly very con¬ 
siderable. Of tin su fifty only were 
originally Piotestants, the rest are 
»f. converted Roman Catholics. The 
first time the Loid's Supper was 
administered alter the separation 
from the national church, of the new 
communicants two-thirds were Pro¬ 
testants, and one third converted 
Roman Catholu s. On the ensuing 
Chiistmas, six months after, when 
this ceremony again took place, the 
new participants were two-thirds 
converted Roman Catholics,and only 


one-third born Protestants; and since 
then fresh and considerable acces¬ 
sions have been made and are ma¬ 
king from the Church of Rome. With 
these results before him, M. Monod 
finds his actual position much more 
favourable for the spread of tho 
gospel, than the one be formerly oc¬ 
cupied in the National Temple. By 
his change ot situation one stiong 
piejudice is removed fiom the mind 
of Roman Catholics. Against Pio- 
testantism they have au old giudge, 
an ancient antipathy. But those 
who belong not to tho national wor¬ 
ship seem to them not to be Pro¬ 
testants, but mere preachers and 
propagators of the gospel,and against 
this they have no peculiar hostility ; 
for as they do not know vvliat it is, 
they feel lather curiosity tliau any 
thing elsr*. The, new set of men 
who are °<> busy, zealous, and warm- 
heaited, are not identified in their 
minds with their old enemies, the 
Protestants—and this is a gieat point 
gained. 

I will now give some examples of 
the way in which the little congre¬ 
gation increases. The following 
details might seen: to have nothing 
ictnailiable, if 1 elated of any place 
but Lyons, but that city is the veiy 
stronghold of Popish bigotiy, vvhcio 
the priests have more power than 
any where else. 1 he extracts which 
l am about to give, theieioie, trom 
M. Monod’s Appeal to Christians, 
will be found very iutcicsting. They 
will show how, by means the most 
despised—1 should like, however, to 
know how by any other means the, 
gospel is to enter houses, hovels, anil 
obscure corners impervious to pub¬ 
lic preaching—a great effect has 
been produced. “ VYc often,” says 
M. Monod in bis appeal, ” see new 
auditors brought to our place of as¬ 
sembly by different motives. Home 
come at lirst out of curiosity, 
and return with hotter sentiments. 
Some women came lately to tho 
chapel, procured a Bible, and not 
being able to read it themselves, got 
their husbands to read it for them, 
which brought the vvhole family to 
our service. A woikman some time 
ago found a Bible in a ft iend’s house, 
borrowed it from him, read it to his 
wife, came with her to hear the gos- 
pel preached, attended our service 
regularly, were both, by the grace 
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of God, converted at the same time, 
and had their marriage, which they 
had previously only contracted ci¬ 
villy, blessed and solemnized in our 
chapel. A few weeks ago we re¬ 
turn ked a whole family who attended 
regularly the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel. On enquiiy, it was found that 
one, of the nteinbeis of our church 
had spoken of the gospel in the shop 
of a hairdresser. A stranger who 
wns present took the addiess of our 
chapel, and lias since come to every 
service, with his whole family. On 
auolher occasion the exhortations of 
a ('litisi'an fiicnd who often passes 
through our city were the menus of 
introducing the gospel into a house 
occupied L»y several Catholic fami¬ 
lies. From this single house six 
persons, three husbands with their 
wives, have followed our pleaching. 
In the same house a mother and her 
daughter, completely under the bon¬ 
dage ol the priests, repulsed obsti¬ 
nately the gospel. For a l>»ug time 
they relustd to toad the Bible. At 
last the mother consented to accept 
ol a New Testament. She had not 
toad in it many (lavs, be lot c she con¬ 
sented to go to tlie chapel, ller 
daughter, in despair that her mother 
was about to bo i,rw.c<f, wept and 
implored her in vain to change her 
resolution, hut not being able to pro 
\ail—‘Well, then,’ said she, ‘since 
you will absolutely go to the chapel, 1 
will go with you,but you shall come, 
to mass with me alter wards.' ’I hey 
both went, both vveie gnmat, forgot 
the mass, and have since led the most 
exemplary and devoted livts.” The 
daughter, however (for I must be 
scrupulous in telling the exact truth), 
lias, subsequent to the publication 
of the little vvoik from which I have 
been extiacting, wavered a little in 
her conduct. 

To the little scriptural chimh at 
Lyons sue attached two, or rather 
four, I should say, gratuitous schools, 
—two day schools, the ono for be., s, 
and the other for girls, and two 
Sunday schools, the one for males, 
and the other for female adults. The 
first schoolmaster of oue of these 
schools wob a conceited Roman Ca¬ 
tholic. They are all distinguished 
by the ciicumstanee which gives 
them such an empharic value, viz., 
in them alone, among all the places 
of education in the great city of 
Lyons, is the Bible read. On reflet- 
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lion, however, I must except from 
this remark the establishment of 
Mademoiselle Ftlhol. Here is one 
of the few boarding-schools in Fiance 
where female accomplishments may 
be acquired without the risk of ac¬ 
quiring impiety or superstition with 
them. In one of the school-looms 
above mentioned, was held till lately 
a meeting called, La lit union t'rs 
Question*, in which any one might 
require ftotn tho pastor an ex¬ 
planation of any difficulties he 
might have met with in reading the 
Scriptures, and many who attend¬ 
ed were converted, or enquiring 
Roman Catholics, who were and are 
harassed by the priests to return to 
tho Church of Rome. These meet¬ 
ings wete very Useful. The women 
who were in the habit of coming to 
these assemblies—for they were, not 
all what we should call ladies—used 
to bring their work with them, and 
whatever their fingers accomplished 
on these evenings was devoted to 
(haiituhlc put poses. These meet¬ 
ings ate still continued, hut having 
been transfened to the (Impel, they 
have a chaiacter less familiar than 
they tot met ly had, and the females 
bring no longer their needle-woik 
vv ith them. As for the more solemn 
services, they take place twice du¬ 
ring the week-days, and thice times 
on the Sunday. One of these latter 
is an English service. M. Monod, 
though a Fienchman, preaches per¬ 
fectly well in our language. There 
uic about an bundled English woik- 
mcn at Lyons employed in the ma¬ 
nufactories. For them it is that he 
has established this service, tor he 
loves our nation, and was grieved to 
see so many of its natives living like 
pagans, without any worship. lam 
sorry to say that his kindness and 
good-will on their behalf has been 
hitherto in vain. They will not at¬ 
tend at his chapel, but he perseveres, 
nevertheless, to preach to almost 
empty scats. The English woiknun 
indeed at Lyons are a most degraded 
set of beings. Though they receive 
high wages, they are most of them 
in miserable want, tlnough drunken¬ 
ness. They plunge into vice with 
an enetgy which astonishes the 
French, whose viciousncss generally 
keeps time and tune with their inte¬ 
rests, and with an external decency 
and moderation. 1 hope that per¬ 
severance will at last prevail, and 
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that our countrymen at Lyons will 
eventually take advantage of the 
opportunity held out to them of 
piofi'ing l>y their native worship 
offered to them in their native lan¬ 
guage. Besides this English service, 
there is also one in the German lan¬ 
guage, connected with the separated, 
or rather ejected, church. 

1 have yet to mention certainly 
the most romm ha Me. characteristic 
of this little chimh. It was origi¬ 
nally composed of dissenters without 
a minister, and of those members of 
the national establishment who ad¬ 
hered to their expelled pastor. Men 
so divided in their ideas of church 
government, it was hoped, it may 
well be imagiued.by the Romanists, 
could not long hold together, ami 
their contemplated disunion ami dis¬ 
sension, and the great scandal and 
di«gracc which would thereby fall 
on the reformed doctiines, were, no 
doubt, looked fm ward to as i flectnai 
checks to nil further conveision«. 
And tins would undoubtedly have 
been the effect of disagreement. A 
thousand aiguineuts, brought from 
tho depths ot men's consciences, 
from Scriptuie, and fiotn reason, are 
feeble against a prinid facie external 
fact, against an outward appearance 
of discord. It is in vain to show that 
this is only a cancouhn disrori, that 
uniformity in reality kills unity, that 
it is hut the shroud of extinct life, 
nothing in ali nature being complete¬ 
ly uniform except death. Enquirers 
will always be perplexed and repel¬ 
led by divergences of opinion, of 
which they "perceive, neither the 
common centre nor the common 
bond. The secret of wisdom in this 
matter et ems to be to preserve the 
appearance as well as the reality of 
unity by leaving ample space for 
diversity. We are commanded to 
contend for the faith, but not to con¬ 
tend for terms; and it is on this 
ptincipie that the Scriptural church 
of Lyons has hitherto proceeded. Its 
members bate not shut themselves 
up in an indexible discipline, which 
alone gives a mi 1 row and sectarian 
character to separati-ts. All who 
come under the scope of gospel truth 
corne within their communion. Mise¬ 
rable pettinesses have, not jet coun¬ 
teracted the gi andeur of their theme; 
and, if it be permitted to hope so 
much of human infirmity, I hope they 
never will. Owing to this spirit of 


common concord, amidst many dif¬ 
ferences of small moment, the plan 
pursued is adapted for extension and 
acceptance as widely and as general¬ 
ly as the gospel itself is; and to it 1 
attribute, in a gieat measure, tho 
success which a church, whose mate* 
rial means are almost nothing, has 
met with in one of tiie most unfa¬ 
vourable spots in France for an 
evangeliMng experiment. It may 
seem unnecessary to add, after what 
I have just written, that 1 have never 
met in any part of the world with 
any society of zealous Christians so 
free horn fanaticism as that of Lyons; 
their warmth and activity are shield¬ 
ed by sobriety; and the false files of 
a rune external zeal are quenched 
in a deep conviction of peisoml 
weakness, which ever products a 
conceding spiiit in all things, which, 
io a broad generality ol meaning, are 
not absolutely essenti.il. 

One of the great proof'd that the 
new church of Lyons has made nu- 
inei ous proselytes is, that the, Roman 
chinch has been roused to ail exer¬ 
tion and manifestation of hostility, 
which, in one respect, has not been 
exhibited in France for many centu- 
iiet>, and which has excited tin; 
popular mind in a manner veiy ex- 
tiaoidinary for that country. Some 
time ago some Catholics called on 
Monsieur Mouod—maik, nut upon 
the pastor of the National Temple— 
to demand of him conferences re¬ 
specting some points of the doctrine, 
of the Catholic church. The confe¬ 
rences were granted. They were 
first held in one of the school rooms, 
but the eoucoiiise of auditors be¬ 
coming always gi eater, they were 
transferred to the chapel. There 
they were carried on, not with in¬ 
tellectual pride and parade, hut with 
sciiousiicss and conscientiousness, 
and on ilie whole very amicably, 
when the piicathood, perceiving that 
the; controversy turned terribly 
against them, sent a disguised priest 
(according to a conjecture amount¬ 
ing almost to certainty) with his 
followers into the assembly, who, 
with tumult and outiage, broke up 
the discussion. Two thousand five 
hundred copies of the narrative of 
these conferences have been sold. 
Since then a priest has been specially 
sent to preach in one of the princi¬ 
pal churches of Lyons four tiineB a- 
day against the reformed doctrines 
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—so great la the alarm which a little 
society, altogether devoid of worldly 
importance, and the object of bitter 
contempt to Its adversaries, has been 
able to inspire! The apostasy, as 
the priesthood no doubt termed it, 
of the fifteen hundred above spoken 
of, occasioned no sensation of this 
kind, but there was no question then 
of the yosptl, and the gospel is to 
priests the wonnwood that makes 
them writhe and roar. The particu¬ 
lar priest I have just alluded to, is a 
mau of powerful lungs and some 
eloquence. I have heard him preach, 
lie addresses always a crowded au¬ 
dience, for earnest preaching in a 
Catholic church is so wire that it 
causes much excitement. I ohrei veil, 
what perhaps most people have ob¬ 
served on a like occasion, that Po¬ 
pish sermons insist exclusively on 
the external ceremonies and outward 
minks of the unity ol the chin i’ll. 
Sanctity, according to them, resides 
in a paitirukir organization, and ad¬ 
ministration, in paiticulai tonns; 
and the individual is supposed to 
leceive it fiom a material contact 
with mysteiious rites, not from a 
spiritual influence upon a spiritual 
essence—his conscience. For this 
reason Romish preacheis are afraid 
to refer a man to himself, lest in ex¬ 
amining himself he should find Cod, 
but they refer him to the tlunch. The 
great art of this church is not to 
awaken but to approve, or only 
so far to awaken as to hiing their 
appeasing specifics into request. It 
is true it sometimes meets with stub¬ 
born customers, and these must be 
appeased with a vengeance, by all 
sorts of austerities. Out of these, 
its saints are manufactured, and 
Rome so called have been really such. 
Home to them, as to Pascal, for in¬ 
stance, has realized its own purga¬ 
tory. 

My object has been, since I came 
into this part of the world, not m> re¬ 
ly to ascertain the condition of the 
churches, but to discover also tho 
state of mind which generally pre¬ 
vails with respect to the gospel. On 
this point, not trusting to my own 
observations, which, on the whole, 
have been very satisfactory, I have 
consulted those whose long expe¬ 
rience gives them a right to pro¬ 
nounce a more decided judgment 
than I could do. Monsieur Monod 
especially, whose temperament is by 


no means sanguine, and who from 
his position is more capable of form¬ 
ing a correct opinion than any one 
else, has assured me that he thinks 
there is a general movement abroad, 
not towards Protestantism as Pro¬ 
testantism, but towards the Bible. 
The word “ Bible” is a sound which 
lias been unfamiliar to French ears 
for many centuries; it has, there¬ 
fore, superadded to its venerable 
name the attraction of novelty; and 
the old rotten garment of Popery 
fulling fiom off the shoulders even 
of the populace, they turn natural¬ 
ly, in their instinctive tendency to 
clothe themselves with another vest¬ 
ment, towards it, as to the only 
source from which their want can 
he supplied; they have no longer 
that shuddei iog av ersion to the word 
of God—which bigoted Papists still 
retain ; they are led by cuiiosity, or 
a better impulse, to see what is la a 
book so much talked about, and they 
lirY it, for it is rarely offered as a 
gilt. In proof of this I have to state 
the fact, that two thousand copies 
of the New Testament have been 
sold within the last two mouths 
by two colpoittws treading the 
same ground, for they go in cou¬ 
ples, in the single little depart¬ 
ment of the Aideche. Colporteurs, 
in general, are particularly anxious 
to make a plentiful distribution in 
the vicinity of some preacher of the 
gospel. They were lately well re¬ 
ceived in a village about four leagues 
distant from Lj ons. Monsiem Mo¬ 
nod immediately betook himself to 
the spot. A room was given him to 
preach in, and the people Hocked in 
crowds to hear him. For some time 
after, these people had the gospel 
preached to them once every fort¬ 
night. This circumstance is very re¬ 
markable. Herewe see a spontaneous 
movement among unmixed Catholics 
who had been leittotally undisturbed 
in their creed, and examples of the 
kind aro numerous. It is true that 
mere curiosity often draws crowds 
together on such occasions, and that 
but few remain constant to the last. 
But this very curiosity shows how 
lightly those who give way to it 
esteem their own church, and how 
perfectly free they are from its con¬ 
trol. What a matter of wonder it 
would be to us if such a circumstance 
were to happen in Ireland—that 
Bibles should not only be receired 
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hut bought , throughout a whole Ca¬ 
tholic village, aud that a Protestant 
minister should not only be heard by 
crowds, but invited to preach every 
fortnight At present one of the 
principal members of the church at 
Lyons is about to depart for Vienne, 
a town about seven leagues distant, 
to see what can be done in that place 
for tho establishment of a Scriptural 
worship. All this is very encoura- 
ging. The reception which the visi¬ 
tors—the deacons, elders, and chief 
members of the little churches— 
meet with in pi isons, hospitals, and 
private houses, is no less no. They 
are for the most part well received, 
often coldly, but haidlycver offen¬ 
sively. They are generally listened 
to with attention aud kindliness. A 
wife will often call her husband, ora 
husband his wife, to hear what the 
visitor may have to say. There is, 
in fact, as far as I have been able to 
observe or to learn, a feeling of be¬ 
nevolence in individuals—which will 
oft**n bo found in company with a 
still more general sentiment of hos¬ 
tility and farced scorn—towards the 
persons and characters of the new 
Evangeliscrs. On the whole, their 
labours have been attended withsur- 
piisiug results, and seem to promise, 
with adequate means, a very exten¬ 
sive success to their philanthropic 
aud Christian exertions. 

1 must now give some account 
of the pecuniary tesources of the 
church at Lyons. This church 
subsists entirely upon occasional 
gifts made by individuals. It re¬ 
ceives no support either from the 
Continental Society or Geneva, and 
its own congregation is much too 
poor to meet tbe one tithe of its 
necessities. To exhibit this part of 
my subject iu its true light, I cannot 
do better than extract tbe following 
touching passage from Monsieur 
Monod’s appeal to Christians. “ Tbe 
Lord," says be, “ gave me so clear a 
view of bis leadings in all that bad 
happened to us, and a conviction so 
£1 m that the work was prepared and 
approved of by him, that I under¬ 
took to carry it on without having 
(far from it) the funds that were 
necessary. By faith, l entered into 
engagements for the chapel, tor the 
school, &c-, following the principle 
that a single sous should not be 
spent without necessity, but that no 
doubt should be entertained that 


money for indispensable expenses 
would arrive. My expectation was 
not a rain one. lhad hardly coil- 
eluded my arrangements relative to 
the chape], when an English lady, 
whose aid I bad not solicited, and 
whom I merely knew by name, sent 
to tell me that if I wanted money 
she would send me L 50. This was 
nearly sufficient to meet the hire and 
furnishing of the chapel. A little 
after, another Christian of the same 
country, whose name I only learnt 
by bis first letter, put at my disposi¬ 
tion L. 160, payable in tbe course of 
the year. The same person sent to 
our poor a few hundred francs, which 
reached mh just at the time when we 
had appointed our deacon. Nearly 
about the same time, a Fiench Chris¬ 
tian sent us nine bundled filines. 
Some other fiiends in Fiance and 
Switzerland came also to our aid. We 
received likewise two loans.of which 
one amounted to one thousand francs, 
from an Ammcau friend. It is thus 
that God enabled us to advance, 
awaiting fioni him, day by day, the 
funds necessary lor his work, and 
receiving them in the. moment of 
want. I [is fidelity is great. As for 
myself, whilst I might desire, it God 
should permit it, both for his chinch 
and for my own family, more regu¬ 
lar and certain resouices, 1 shall 
bless God all my life for this exer¬ 
cise of faith, often painful and humi¬ 
liating, but veiy salutary, by which 
we receive fiom him, iu answer to 
prayer, and as from day to day, our 
daily bread." 1 must add to this 
touching and simple exposition of 
the material means of this most in¬ 
teresting church, that its precarious 
inode of existence ia the more to be 
regretted, as, from its position, it is 
calculated to be a centre for tbe dif¬ 
fusion of gospel truth over all the 
south. It attracts attention; it ex¬ 
cites curiosity ; awakens sympa¬ 
thy ; provokes hostility; aud de¬ 
rives importance from its very lo¬ 
cality ; and it 6eems, in all human 
probability, that the movement 
abroad will either spread, acquiring 
tbe force of combination from tbe 
prosperity of its central reservoir of 
life, or with it languish and die away 
in isolated spots. The church of 
Lyons should therefore be made 
strong, not so much for its own sake 
as for tbe sake of the little detached 
churches of the eurrouodlng depart- 
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incuts, which have sprung up so nu¬ 
merously of late years, and nave re¬ 
mained as yet separate and tingle— 
each struggling for itself alone, and 
deriving from each other no mutual 
stay and support, because they pos¬ 
sess no metropolis, as it were, for 
geucial reference, consultation, and 
direction. This Lyons might be 
made to them. 

I shall say but little of the church 
at St Etienne, because almost all that 
I have said of that at LyouB may be 
applied to it. The pastor of the na¬ 
tional temple of that place was ex¬ 
pelled from his ministry in a like 
manner, and for the same cause, that 
Monsieur Monod was. The only 
difference between the two cases is, 
that those members of the consistory 
at St Etienne who were most active 
in the expulsion of their pastor, were 
precisely those who never went to 
church at all, and that, with the 
ejected minister, almost the whole 
congregation seceded from the esta¬ 
blished woiship, and have since 
fi rmed a separate assembly, which 
continues to pi osper and to increase. 

I cannot close this paper without 
dwelling, as upon the most pleasure- 
able pait of my subject, on the* man¬ 
ner in which the members of the 
new churches above mentioned live 
together. We judge of, and interest 
ourselves in, men much more on ac- 
count of their individual and social 
characters, than on account of their 
outward denomination and position, 
or even the doctrines they pioclaim. 
The living expression of principles 
in is that captivates the beholder, not 
principles themselves, which, devoid 
of this expression, are mere objects 
of assent or dissent. It is ti up, that 
where the truths of the gospel are 
widely diffused and received, the 
expression I allude to in the de¬ 
meanour of those who embrace 
them, loses something of its pristine 
chain), and is miDgled with a wot' - 
day worldly aspect, which shades 
from sight its full beauty. But when a 
few pious men are surrouuded by a 
great, an universal multitude of the 
impious, their separation from the 
latter is bo distinct and marked, and 
is kept thereby so pure from all mix¬ 
ture, that one is immediately struck 
by the genuine distinctive impress 
which the gospel stamps upon 
the heart, upon the face, and upon 
the life. This is an observation 1 


have made siuce I came to Lyons, 
and 1 have made it in the mixed 
societies of the members of its new 
church. “ Without love,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ an assemblage of men 
is but a gallery of pictures.” 1 can 
assure my readers, there is no gallery 
of pictures to be seen in auy of these 
societiefl, and more especially, there 
is none.in the pastor’s house, where 
almost every evening a company of 
from six to a dozen persons meet to 
take tea—that English habit having 
boon adopted in Monsieur Monod’a 
English family. Whilst passing some 
of the most happy hours there 1 ever 
passed in my life, an involuntary 
comparison has often forced itself 
upon me, between these hours and 
those, I have usually devoted to so¬ 
cial recreation, even in '.he most 
really select companies; and I find, 
that though the latter have excited 
me, the only solid gain they have 
brought, after all, has been a re¬ 
lief Iroin, or rather suspension of, 
the petty toils and troubles of the 
day; whereas, in the modest sauces 
1 have been lately enjoying, I have, 
expel ieuced nn absolute irstmn atiun 
(to make use of the. word in a French 
sense and with Fiencli spelling) of 
my iuward mind. It is not so much 
what is said, as what is felt in these 
little meetings, that constitutes their 
charm and their edification. The 
affections, rather than the intellect, 
are enteitained, though the latter 
wants nut ils part in the feast. Com¬ 
pared to the radiant calm I have 
been sensible of in these homely un¬ 
pretending parties, all other emotions 
caused by other conversations seem 
to me but an unmeaning jingle of 
seiitiments without depth aud with¬ 
out reality. 

I must be permitted to return for 
a few minutes, ere I conclude, to 
the principal subject of this paper. 
From all that 1 have above written, 
it results that there is a negative 
disposition, that is, no indisposition, 
to say the least, to receive the gos¬ 
pel throughout many wide extended 
tracts of the Bouth of France. If 
zeal in a few could meet this favour¬ 
able state of mind, great things would 
be done. But one man cannot do 
the work of twenty, and there is 
therefore a feeling of hopelessness 
in tlie midst of passive circumstan¬ 
ces the most hopeful. The national 
church, even if it were as zealous ge< 
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nerally as it is in some particular 
laces, is not, from the limited num- 
er of its localities, and from other 
features of its organization, so con* 
stituted as to sprtad; and the 
churches which have been broken 
off from it, wanting neither in zeal 
nor in devotion, can scarcely subsist 
themselves, and instead of extend¬ 
ing their operations, are obliged 
to contract them fiom an absolute 
want of funds. A multitude of 
spots there are where a Scrip¬ 
tural worship might be established, 
which are at present only retain¬ 
ed in their adherence to pope¬ 
ry by the slight fragile hold of 
a disenchanted habit. A breath 
might break this hold, provided an¬ 
other breath inspired other affec¬ 
tions. Our religious societies at 
home are certainly actively and be¬ 
neficially employed in all quarters 
of the globe, and can, therefore, 
perhaps, according to their present 
views, spare but little aid to b’lance. 
It appears to me, however, that that 
counttyhas been considered by them 
but as a secondary object, whereas 
it ought to bo regarded as the first, 
anil should, as it were, conccnUeall 
their zeal upon itself. Here is a 
land, the heart, in many senses, of 
the ch ilized world, where popery is 
falling off', as a snake changes its 
skin; whore philosophy is wearied 
out, wherein are all the agitations 
and convulsions of a period of tran¬ 
sition, and where the gospel, adorn¬ 
ed by professors who recall the 
primitive times of Christianity, is 
essaying, through the dim eclipse of 
centuries, to break brightly out of 
its dense euvelopements, and yet 
its little churches are leit to struggle 
in all the miie of pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties and want. Our zealous men at 
home seem to me not to be at all sen¬ 
sible of the importance of this sub¬ 
ject, or they would perceive that to 
propagate the movement for which 
a field is opening In the South of 
France, would do more to promote 
the general diffusion of Christian 
truth than all their other labours put 
together. Well may an infidel go¬ 
vernment, in the present Btatc of 
things, proclaim religious liberty; 
well may a Popish hierarchy boast of 
its tolerance in suffering what it can¬ 
not prevent; they know, both the 
one and the other, that this liberty, 
and this tolerance, can produce no 


effect, but on the moat limited scale, 
as long as material means are want¬ 
ing for the propagation of the gos¬ 
pel. Well may the puny efforts of 
Christians provoke, among enemies, 
laughter and scorn, and a chuckle of 
malicious joy, as long as these efforts 
are crippled and rendered almost 
abortive, as they are now. The 
priests may well console themselves 
that they have lost their power over 
the people, since they perceive, that 
this power, remaining at least in 
abeyance, has not yet gone over from 
the ministers of the Popedom to the 
ministers of Chi 1st; and that it never 
can do so whilst the exertions of the 
latter are shut up in the narrowest 
circles, by reason of their paltry re¬ 
sources. 1 feel persuaded that there 
is hardly a village, in many de¬ 
partments of the Sou»h of Fiance, 
where the gospel would notbeic- 
ceived with welcome; that thoio is 
hardly a town or city in which it 
might not plant a firm toot, provided 
there were, funds to give effect to a 
zeal, already prepaid!, waiting, and 
full of alacrity. Something more, at 
least, might, he done than has been 
done, hitherto. This consideration 
is of MUi h immense importance, that 
it is not, 1 am sure, merely to the 
sympathies of religious societies, 
already overtasked, hut to the sym¬ 
pathies of all who value the pure 
doctiincs of Chi istianity, that an ap¬ 
peal should be made. Such sympa¬ 
thies exist, l am convinced, in every 
nook and comer of our I-.appy land. 
It has always been the great glory of 
Englishmen that they have brought 
prompt succour of heart, hand, and 
purne, to their oppressed brethren 
in the faith on foreign shoies; and 
these, also, have ever acknowledged 
the benefit—for, as the Jews of old, 
when captives at Babylon, turned 
their faces in their prayers towards 
the temple at Jerusalem, so do dis¬ 
tressed Christians, in all parts of the 
world, look with hope, iu their hour 
of weakness, towards our favoured 
island, as to the great citadel of their 
earthly help and strength. Would 
that aid might thence be plentifully 
administered to the little churches 
of the South of France! and that 
thus they might be endowed with an 
efficiency, at least somewhat more 
commensurate to the work which is 
before them to be accomplished. 
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The Mowing is versified from a legend, told as a true story in the history of the Dotui 
nican order in Portugal, by Frey Luis do Sousa. Acta Sanctorum. 

TIIK I/EG END OF SANTAREM. 

FIRST PART. 

Comk, listen to a monkish tale of old, 

Right catholic, butpuerilo some may deem, 

Who all unworthy their high notice hold 
Aught but grave truths, and lofty learned theme : 

Too wise for simple pleasure, smiles, and tears. 

Dream of our eailiest, purest, happiest j ears. 

Come-listen to the legend; for of them 
Surely tiiou art not: Ami to thee I’ll tell 
How ou a time in holiest Santarem, 

Strange circumstance miraculous befell 
Two little ones; who to the sacred sluiue 
Came daily, to be schooled in things divine. 

Twin Sisters—orphan innocents were they : 

Most pure 1 ween, from all but th’ olden taint, 

Which only Jesu’s blood can wasli away : 

And holy, as the life of holiest saint, 

Was his, that good Dominican’s, who fed 
His mister’s lambs, with more than daily bread. 

The Children's custom, while that pious man 
Fulfilled the various duties of his state, 

Within the spacious church, as Sacristan, 

Wa9 on the altar steps to sit and wait. 

Nestling together (’twas a lovely sight!) 

Like the young turtle doves of Hebrew rite. 

A small lich chapel was their sanctuary. 

While thus abiding :—with adornment fair 
Of curious carved work, wrought cunningly, 

In ail quaint patterns, and devices rare: 

And even then, above the altar, smiled, 

From Mary*Mother's arms, the holy child. 

Smiled on his infant guests, as there below, 

On the fair altar steps, those young ones spread 
—(Nor ought irreverent in such act I trow) 

Their simple morning meal of fruit and bread. 

Such feast not ill beseemed the sacred dome— 

Their father’s house is the dear children’s home. 

At length it chanced, that on a certain day, 

When Frey Bernardo to the chapel came, 

Whero patiently was erer wont to stay 
His infant dirge; with vehement acclaim, 

Both lisping creatureB forth to meet him ran. 

And each, to tell the same strange tale, began. 

“ Father!” they cried, as hanging on his gown 
On either side, in each perplexed ear 
They poured their eager tidings—" He came down— 

Mcnlno Jesu hath been with us here!— 
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We prayed lum to partake our fruit aud bread; 

And he came down—and smiled on us—and fed." — 

“ Children! my children ! know ye what ye say ? ” 
Bernardo hastily replied—“ But hold!— 

Peace, Briolanja!—rash art thou alway : 

Let Inez speak." And little Inez told, 

In her slow silvery speech, distinctly o'er. 

The Bame strange story he had heard before. 

“ Blessed are ye, my children ! ” with devout 
And deep humility the good man cried— 

“ Ye have been highly favoured. Still to doubt. 
Were gross impiety, and sceptic pride. 

Ye have been highly favoured. Children dear 1 
Now your old master's faithful counsel hear. 

“Return to morrow with the morning light. 

And as before, spread out your simple fare 
On the same table; and again invite 
Mcnino Jesu to descend and share : 

Aud if he come, say—‘ Bid us, blessed Lord 1 
We and our master, to thy heavenly boaul.’ 

“ Forget not, children of my soul 1 to plead 
For your old teacher :—Even for !hs sake 
Who fed ye faithfully : and he will heed 
Your innocent lips; aud 1 shall so pailake 
With ids dear lambs.—Beloved 1 with the sun 
lltLurn to-morrow.—Then—His will be done." 


Sl.( ONI) I’AHT. 


“ To-niglit! to night! Mcnino Jesu saiih 

We shall sup with him, Father! we aud thee,” 
tried out both happy children in a breath, 

As the good Father entered anxiously 
About the morrow's noon, that Holy Shrine, 

Now consecrate by special grace divine. 

“ He bade us come alone ; but then we said. 

We could not, without thee, our Master dear— 

At that, he did not frown, hut shook his head 
Deuyingly: Then straight, with many a tear, 

We pleaded so, he could not but relent, 

And bowed his head, and smiled, and gave consent.’ 

" Now God ho praised l” the old man said, and fell 
In prayer upon the mat hie floor straightway, 

His lace to Earth : And so, till Vesper hell, 
Entranced in the spit it’s depths he lay. 

Then rose like one refreshed with sleep, and stood 
Composed, among th’ assembling Brotherhood. 

The mass was said ; the evening chant was o'er; 

Hushed its long echoes thro' the lofty dome: 

And now Bernardo knew the appointed hour 
That ho had prayed for of a truth was come. 
Alone he lingered in the solemn pile, 

Where darkness gained apace from aisle to aisle t 
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Except that thro' a distant door way streamed 
One slanting sunbeam, gliding whereupon 
Two angel spirits—(so in sooth it seemed 
That loveliest vision)—hand iu hand came oil, 
With noiseless motion. “ father! wo are here," 
Sweetly saluted tiie good father's ear. 

A hand he laid on each fair sun-bright head. 
Crown’d like a seraph’s with effulgent light, 
And—“ Be ye blessed, ye blessed ones,” he said, 

“ Whom Jesu bids to his own board to-night! 
Lead on, ye chosen; to th’appointed place 
Lead your old master.” So, with steadfast face, 

He followed, where those young ones led the way 
To that small chapel—like a golden clue 
Stream’d on before that long bright sunset ray, 

Till at the door it stopt. Then passing through, 
The master and his pupils, side by Bide, 

Knelt down in prayer before the Crucified. 

Tall tapers burnt before the holy shiine; 

Chalice and paters on the altar stood, 

Spread with fair damask. Of the crimson wine 
Partaking first alone, the living food 
Bernardo next with his dear children shared— 
Young lips; but well for heavenly food prepared. 

And then we leave them. Not for us to see 
The feast made ready, that first act to crown; 
Nor to peruse that wondrous mystery 
Of the divine Meuiuo’s coming down 
To lead away th’ elect, expectant three, 

With him that night at his own boaid to he. 

Suffice it, that with him they surely were 
That night iu Paradise; lor they who came 
Next to the chapel found them as in prayer. 

Still kneeling—stiffen’d every lifeless frame. 
With hands and eyes upraised as when they died, 
Towards the image of the Crucified. 

That mighty miracle spread far and wide. 

And thousands came the feast of death to see; 
And all beholders, deeply edified, 

Return'd to their own homes more thoughtfully, 
Musing thereon: with one great truth imprest— 
That“ to depart and be with Christ 1 b best." 
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Tl<ANSI.ATIOXS FROM TilII GREI-K tM'HOUH.I. 

Bv Wir.LiAM Hay. 


i. 

(Piin.ip of Tiiessai.onica.) 

A ttul m fytycc{ EXikvhx — k.t X. 

Ills INTRODUCTION TO Ills ANTHOLOGY. 

These primal flowers of Helicon, with cups 
Of later bloom from Pierus—renowned 
For noble plants, culled I enwreathe with buds 
Of modern growth, and Meleager-liko 
Would weave a coronal of many hues. 

Smit with the splendours of those elder gems. 
Noble Camillus, on my flowerets too,— 

Lowly and few in number though they be,— 

Oh ! deign to louk with thine approving eye. 

Bring (or iny wreath thy comely spikes of com, 
Antipater;—thy ivy-berries bring, 

Ciimagoras:—Antiphilus will glow 
Like clustered giapesas melilotus fair, 

Tully :—and Philodemus will entwine 
Sweet maijoram:—L’armenio, myrtle leaves. 

Tby rosea bring, Anliphanes; and bring, 
Automedon, thine ivy : lilies fair. 

Mild Zonas and liianor, oaken sprays. 

All these, with dives of Antigonus, 

And Diodorus’ violets 1 weave 
Around Euenus’ laurel;—and for aught 
Which I may add from mine proper stock, 

01»! seek r semblance in what flower thou please. 


ii. 

(antipater of tiiessalonka.) 

If^tri fivXetitt — x.t.X. 

ON THE INVENTION 01- WATER-MILLS. 

Stop the quern's handle; maidens, sleep away. 
Though Chanticleer proclaim the dawn of day: 
The nymphs, by Ceres taught, in sportive bound 
Dance on the wheel that rolls the axle round. 
Which, with its winding spokes, the hollow weight 
Of four huge mill-stones turns by day and night. 
The Golden Age has come again,—since we 
The gifts of Ceres, without labour, see. 

in. 

u'mirun rif — z.r.X. 
(arciiias.) 

• Praiseworthy are the Thracians, who lament 
The infant that hath left its mother's womb} 


• 11 The custom* of the Trauel ore In every respect similar to those of the other 
Thracians, except that they have an observance peculiar to themselves at their blrtha 
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Who deem those happy too, whom death has sent 
—Death, the Fates’ rniuiou—-to tin; peaceful turn’), 

Thu cup of life full 1,1 my a sorrow fills ; 

But Peitb’s a nied’einp for its many ills, 

iv* 

(UNKNOWN.) 

■ Tr, Toy iv {srOAaiir; 7rstvvirfyf:z ■—x.r.A. 

on \ statue or i:\vv. 

Moulded with envied skill, black Envy sec, 

A living mass of prostrate misery. 

Grieved at another's good, the wretch has thrown 
llis aged limbs down on the hard rough stone . 

And there the hliriwll’d form in ttjutilor lies 
Heaving with ill repress’d, soul maddening sighs. 

With one old hand, which props those homy hairs, 
ilis pale, thin temples, sec, the madman tears; 

While, in the other hand, a stall'is found, 

Wherewith lie unites with iminus grins the ground. 

(jHashing in double row, lliose teeth deebu o 
llow nniLii his neighbour's weal o’envlielms him with dt‘■pair. 


v. 

(l* A LEAD Us.) 

Wari tbiu'iv jW£gi>rrS5-o-iy— k-.t.A. 
i.iit. 

Our! an 1 ourselvv: me death’s : no mortal knows 
Whether to-inoirow's dawn his life may clou*: 

Si: tr thus it is, oil ! sliml-livvd man, he. thine 
That fi. 'the, ut ol.livi.m— r liening wine — 

Aim i.iic's < wu joys. Ciuld of i lieet'ug hour, 
'1'in‘e in thine r.\- n,—the i. fit’s in fortune’-* po-ver. 


(i oia i; s r V'Sts ) 

! MUi (il fall licit. 7T.V'; O'. - I'.T V, 

MFC 

Me,—nor the surges of the winter hc .s 
N or the still hush of listless idlesse please 
The stir of life—where busy men i e„oit, 

1’he golden mean, \hejust ewtujh, 1 eouit. 

liQvo these, loved T.ampis, dread the ti mpest's stiife, 

Oh! there or. Zephyrs hit .Mtiug peace o’er life. 


ami funerals. When a child is limn, tin* ri ‘i;:'ibotu s 11,■ ■!: iii-uin ] i‘ with tin; de. >- 
f't l.iin«*nl:iliiiii*i, anil ret minim;. all tlit; evils vvlie li llesn is licit' to, (hey bewail il e 
lii-w-born inf.int tl at mui>t now endure them. Hut v> lien one die*, they hui y him with 
demonstrations of the greatest mirth uud pleasure, :.<* being now in |i<‘, tVct I;,.(>pii.> •> 
and beyond all the ills of tile,—vvhith they enuir.eiate,"—III am iuos, 7'e//uo/f te, 
!}. 

* In this version the (runOutor has, in many phiee*, pirferi-.d the omcndalhins i.t 
J \rob«, vrliiili scorn prculhii 1y happy, to the text, which appears very rmiupt ill'll 
obseure. This he luis also done in his versions of other epigrams. 

Fide Horace, litctiui vires, &c, 

you, xxxix. no. coxi.ni. 


I 
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VII. 

(ruhnus.) 

T 0 VT 6 fil'tf, 10VT Ctl/TO-—K T. / • 

1,1 IK. 

Oil! this is lift; ami nought hut this—to Jive in ei cry pleasure; 

Dull care begone, uoi mortals rob of life's uncertain treasure. 

Now wine is oms, th« dance is ours, with wreaths around us gleaming 
Of spi tag-enamoured (lowers, while bliss from woman’s eye is beaming. 
Oh! eveiy joy this moment biings without a shade of sorrow, 

Aud wise is lie who can declare what may betide to-morrow. 

t HI. 

(iMRMI.NIO.) 

Agxsi’ fio /^Xxtvrti —* r.A. 

I I I K. 

Enough for me this cloak, though homely spun: 

Fed on the dowers of song, your feasts 1 shun: 
l hate your wealthy fool—the flatterer’s Cod, 

Noi ham; l trembling on his uwlul nod: 

Calm and contented I have learned to feei 
The blessed freedom of a humble meal. 


IX. 

(All* III \S ) 

O vfii itXXtiridan) —k.t >. 

ON AN OI.U UACE-UOUSI.. 

1. 

Eagle—llie piide of tempest footed steeds, 

Whose limbs rich libbons often would adorn, 
Clowned at prophetic Delphi for his deeds, 

Switt as it rushing wings his feet had borne. 

2 . 

Nenuea’s boast, that nurse of lions giim : 

Ot Fisa, —Isthmus with its double shore,—■ 

Eagle—the fleet of foot, the stioug of limb. 

Yields to the yoke that neck which trappings wore. 

it. 

Collared, not bitted now, with painful moil, 

He tin us the creaking mill stone round and round, 
Like Hercules, who, alter all his toil, 

A servile issue to his labours found. 


x. 

(jOANNI.s IIaRHCI ALI US.) 

NacvTiAl, ft»i tii je-«5 fyofiot «Axced«;— k.t.X. 
ON KKRYTL’S, Dl.STKOYliD IlY AN liAUTIlQIAKK. 
1. 

Stop not thy vessel’s course, for suke of me, 

Thou sailor, nor unfurl thy bellying sails : 

My port is blotted now from things that he. 

And over one huge tomb past grandeur wails. 

2 . 

Steer on thy gallant bnrk, with souudiug oare. 

To other lauds wheie sonoiva may not dwell: 
Poseidon frowned ; my gods have left these shores; 
Ye travellers by land and sea—Farewell, 
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KK'UUCTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AS AM'ISH TR WELLER. 


Os our arrival at the Hotel Royal 
at Lanslcbourg, where, in uiy former 
journeys to the Mont Cenis 1 had al¬ 
ways found excellent accommoda¬ 
tion, our first enqtiiiy was for a 
guide to accompany us over the Col 
•in Lautnret, and by the valleys of 
Viu and I.anzo to the, Canavais in 
Piedmont. It had been conj.-ctuied 
by Alopnis Rcauinout that Hannibal 
had eroded tin; Alps by the l.auta- 
ictintn Italy. This and tin; inter¬ 
esting It tteis ot the Comte, de Mcz- 
7,' idle upon the \ a I ] ** j •* ot T.'inzo 
stiongly induced us to :Uu nipt this 
pass, which lew, d any, Englishmen 
had \i i iti d. 

A guide soon pic-'cnled himself. 
We v' cie di s plen*«*d with his servile 
irintmei'i, io eonti.uy to the inde¬ 
pendent and usual healing of a 
mountaineer ; but be raiu that he 
l ia-u' tin* road well, having often 
been th i.’, ee.d that lie btuf capital 
mules; and to couip'i’le his qualifica¬ 
tion*, ho * aid that Jit* was bin i /;/'*<■ 
to Mm i ’> i 1 c .Vi / 1 //i of fInstills, a 
point upon which ho appealed to 
rest his greatest hope of an engage¬ 
ment. After much hesitation, wo 
dei tiled upon availing oiirselvcs of 
his sen ices and those of his two 
mules, and engagt d to meet hint tho 
next afternoon at Lunsh-bourir, on 
our return lioin the Mont Cenis, 
when; we intended to spend the 
eat ly part of tin* day. Our rambles 
then; in examining the old road and 
the new*, detained ns until the day 
had neai ly elosed. When we reach¬ 
ed Lanslc.hourg, we found our obse¬ 
quious guide, Pienu Antoine Trag. in 
alarm, not for our safety, blit lest we 
alum'll have, changed our minds and 
gone on to Susa, lie had refused to 
name any sum for his services, be 
preferred leaving this to our sense 
of his min us at the cud of tin* jour¬ 
ney. Some time was lost in attach¬ 
ing our baggage, and I protested 
against the sort of saddle with which 
my mule was caparisoned. After an 
assurance that this should he changed 
at I.ms-lo- Villiard, by tho owner of 
the mule, for he had borrowed that 
upon which I rode from a friend, who 
accompanied him, we started up the 
valley. It wan dark before wc reach¬ 
ed the house of Bernard, the owner 


of my mule, at Lans-le* Villiard, 
whoie the saddle was changed, and 
a stirrup cup of excellent wine 
drank amidst a crowd of villagers. 
The moon now rose and lit up with 
a singub ily beautiful effect tliu tops 
of the mountains, which on our left 
bounded the valley of the Are. The 
glacieis and snow shone brightly 
against tin* dark-blue : kv, vvhiKt the. 
bases of the mountab--, upon which 
th< y resfi il vvoie shadowed by those 
on the i:_ posit.* side if the valley. 
Relow us, in the dep iis of the m- 
viirt'i, and in utter 'niknosH, the 
coinse of the toi rent was heatd in 
the silence of the night. All tin so 
impressed us so foicibly with emo¬ 
tions ot beauty and sublimity, that 
the jourii' y w is silent, | ( <mi the dis¬ 
position to eoiitempbite lather than 
1 ilk—though invprt ssible exclama¬ 
tions of ple.i-uie often burst fioni us 
as uevv rod st|j\icg effects ot • 
si -D ,> vv ev e dev clep.-d. '1 be delight 
i*f eur guide, Ti ag, was of a differ cut 
rharactci -hi.- having caught a 
couple of Messieurs lea Anglais, 
was to him a triumph, upon which 
lie chattered incessantly to Rciiend, 
intci lot ding it with compliments to 
usas/;, or .- nan —mid to himself as 
a relative to tl c chief magistrate of 
llessans. 

At length we reached the village, 
and after going up through a natiovv 
street, stopped at folding doors, in 
a high wall, which apparently enclo¬ 
sed a farm-} ard. We were late when 
we an ived—we knocked loudly, and 
were admitted by a decent-looking 
mountaineer, who was iutioduced 
to us rh Monsieur le Syndic. Ber¬ 
nard and his mule went to find shel- 
t-T elsewheie, whilst the Syndic 
beckoned to us to descend by nunc 
steps into a low passage. Trag, 
leaving bis mule, led the way wirfr 
a lamp, and we. soon found out selves 
in a stable—in which were a cow 
and a pet sheep—the latter imme¬ 
diately made our acquaintance. 
Tiag put down the lamp on a table, 
upon which there was a very dirty 
coarse cloth—a proof to us that this 
was the sttlU' h s rtnu/i')' of such v isi* 
tors as armed at this mansion-house 
of tho ehlif magistrate—the chick¬ 
ing of fowls betrayed, by the dim 
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light of the lamp, their roosts in one 
of two fililiy sleeping nils 
fiienrl and l looked .st cadi oilier 
odilly—hut oui ampi'we was inn. i- 
hcmI when our iriul.* also joined u . in 
our chnmbc • . There se< imd to he no 
other place tor to.- receptirn of the 
poor animal—the whole affair was 
too alibuid to leave us Miiisus, anti 
after a hem iy laugh, and mii., thee 
hid passed away without the t.' ap¬ 
pearance of Tin.' or oui ho'-t, we fie¬ 
ld mint d to ex [dure our way to some 
mnie habitable pait of the hou'e. 
The lamp h< Iped us to lind a littlf* 
lootn, which was in the* the kitchen; 
then* we found tin* Syndic and hit 
wile, Ahstn Tiag’s sM( r, iu cou- 
tnlntion about disposing of their 
distinguished gu. nla. \\ e put them 
ut ease iu il inoinent hy making oui* 
sohe.s at home, and entieated tint 
they would not feel uneasy about 
our aecormnod..ti(!ii. We found that 
they had a good stock of (»b. s an ., tlit* 
excellent pipe bi^'iiit of ibod uont; 
eggSjkultei, «ad eh. ese, wen- placed 
lieloic us. AVat ’r via- moil boiled, 
and my fi if i.d having found ataiue- 
p ’ll, which he snubbed < ut with a 
uispol hay, tJ.iew into it :i h.i-.d- 
ful of tea (ur.y his iu:m< iee id- sm d, 
1 wish I km w it, i.ho Jlist biu.url t 
the beverage to fan ope!) end i,i a 
lew minute > w .* made a d: ilc'u us 
infusion, wbi.ii we would bum de¬ 
fied any stcej.U’id Soui hong iu the 
wan Id to lii.J. Our < b'n t nidicul'y 
was about cuj b fi oui which w e con'd 
diink it. Our l.ost bad Men in Pa¬ 
lis, and bad brought with him one 
precious specimen of Senes ptree- 
lain— kept lor show, its u.-e was 
ollei ed to us- - it ivib aided, how ei t-r, 
hy a vulgar cnilhrnwaie pipkin, mid 
fiom these we made, a capital (tea) 
supper. As a delicacy, some mar¬ 
mot, salted last season, was added, 
and what could be picked fi cm it wo 
relished; in taste it if scudded highly 
tiavnuied ham. Our host and his 
wife, finding us happy and contented, 
became tlu msciw s t in • iful; be said 
that as lie hud linielhd, he knew 
that our piiiaticmi under bis iccf 
wen* gieat, theiiph we sul'initti d to 
them with good-him.our—and he 
regretted that he could not provide 
for and accoir modate us hettt r. 

We learnt from our host much 
about our intendid journey across 
ilia Lautaret on tho’pioriow. We 
found hint nn iptelHgopt and well- 


informed man. We had hemd that 
In' was ;i famous clmv.cur, and his 
anecdotes of i hamois limits beguiled 
n-> of sonic lime uliiih om t itigm; 
would Imve otlieiwise induced us to 
devote to bleep. 11 * ofl'cud to ac¬ 
company us to llie mount .ins for two 
e.v t'uee days’ spelt, if w c could af~ 
foul the li.ue; blit this templing 
oiler we weic oblig. J to i. limjisi.-!■. 
He then adii-ed us to rctiie, in or¬ 
der to f.t<u r, veiy eai ly (oi a long and 
lut'gmug day’s j.miney, and You - 
ducU'd us to his own (,. droou:, .u 
siuaugi'iiii'iit w liich he iu* i l.>,l upi.n 
our assenting to, vrhil. t In* and 
iu .fk’mc to*)k poi scF-ion el’ (”. ;* nip 
j.o-cd) the ciih in tl.e, stahlr, to 
v. hii li wi* laid been fust iutioduci d. 
la the muni to which we weio 
slum n three, oi four children u oi e 
asl 'cp ; the youngest, uu infa.it, was 
removed, to prevent its disturbing 
us. Our float then, ptomisiug to call 
us eaily, lift us iu pir : o ■ ion of his 
dmmito' y. 

At four o’clock the following 
muujiiy, Jean l’-ipiMc Kttbnne tla- 
linnt—“ I like lu give all llv nauies,” 
f-njs the Yicre' of W..kei'i“hl—(idled 
*i.-i as he had promistek My 
fiicad and I had agie.d to iek him 
to accompany in, tin we, had gatlit r- 
ed ii;-’ug!i iu tins evening’s corner- 
ballon to know that lie won Id he an 
impoiiant acquisition to our party 
amiss the iuoiinlaiiiy. lie i caddy 
agieed to accompany ubut we 
could not induce him to make any 
turns with us for his bill ires. He 
caid that fie was not prnli ssionallj a 
guide, but he would go with us lor 
the pk .".sure of the journey and to 
assist us, and leave any remiuicia- 
tion to our own feelings. Master 
Ting adhered to the same icsolu- 
tiou; but Btonaid diove a bargain 
with us to receii e a v apoleon for 
the mule and his own hci i ices, for 
he also chose to accompany us, but 
it was agieed to be only to the sum¬ 
mit of tbn Col do Lautaict. 

Having taken tea for breaktabt, 
packed up Rome Ciisnne cheese 
and wine, and settled with Madame 
CJaiinot her domestic account, uc 
i-tiii led at live o'clock, and soon af¬ 
ter, leaving the village by the road 
which descends from the Mont 
Ihcran, we cressi il the valley to¬ 
wards Averole, whence the torrent 
wliiih aiises in the Lautaret itishea 
to its confluence with the Arc, The 
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moming was frorii and cold. We 
looked mound upon tin: scenery of 
the valley of the Ate, which had ap¬ 
peared mo u.V'imous and Itcaiitifnl 
the night hi fine, hut t.he charm had 
v.u.i-hod; the mountains which 
bounded the valley had lost >heir 
vaatuesi; tliey wen: near and de¬ 
fined, and thawed neither the eba- 
laeters of fonn nor magnitude 
vv hit'll had pi evented thcnu-olves to 
our imaginations, by tlu: light of the 
moon. 

We soon entered the valley of 
Aveiole, vv here miow, glaciers, and 
vast ptecipices, came uiddeidy in 
conlrisf ivilh the quiet scenery of 
tlie valley of the he near IJr.-v-ans. 
We cioh-ed the tonent of the \ve- 
toie, and, n-ceuding its light hank, 
looked upon tin 1 moimou-. piv« i- 
pieeti on the opposite tide with a 
l.v'ing of awe. A sf.-ep talus, foito¬ 
ed by the mouldering !<.v ages of 
tliei e preeipict s, had half filled the 
valley; n Idle tin: glaricis which 
hung upon the mount.urn vine 
seen, as it sfitaming do ..11 each 
opining or iii r , winch sein'd as a 
clie'ic The stci-Ie appcainncr of 
the v dley led ti-i almost to doubt 
mi li’uiivg a village amidst scenes 
so utterly destitute. A little bailey 
was raised in a few inferable spots 
hioueht into cultivation, but so 
vvictehed vv n the sifuation of the 
inhabit tuts, that they had not even 
the cleans of dre-d.-g these little 
p :i tii ns of their soil, tor the dung 
if Unit cows and sheep was care¬ 
fully collected to ti-e as fuel. They 
had no other. The pine forests with 
which otlurcold and mountainous 
regions ate. favoured, wen: with¬ 
held from them. One formerly ex- 
i.-ted in the noighbouihood. It was 
but of. ami the inhabitants of \ve- 
tole have no menus in their dreary 
n intci s of obtaining warmth blit by 
u*ing so foul a substitute. 

(jininot, who had given ns this 
infot nmlion, assured us that we 
should he .sf usible of our approach 
to the village, which we soon reach¬ 
ed, by the offensive smell of the 
smoke, aud we found in it, as lie 
had described, a community living 
in a state of squalid misery, for 
which he had no expression to eon- 
vey an idea of his horror or his pity. 
On our way through the narrow 
lane of the village, we saw many of 
the women engaged in tbeir filthy 


occupation of ini tiling the online of 
their beasts into lumps like turf, 
and pliriug them out to dry for their 
winter stole. The i-yndh: advised 
us to hire lino a man whose assist- 
ance might he useful in the pat-sage, 
of the giacieis of the Latitat ct; but 
no one could be found, in spite of 
their misery, to accompany us upon 
the terms which we offered by the 
edvice of (iaiinot. Ting winked 
knowingly, and said we had better 
be without th“ir aid, which was not 
ncccsMuy. This contradiction puz¬ 
zled us, but we followed the advice 
of the latter. 

From this valley there are three 
mountain passes into Piedmont—the 
Col d.s Cohirin, the Col d’Vinas, 
and the Col de I/mtnrot. The first 
of tin to is »• famed by a path which 
» ntei > a li-tie vail, y immediately 
hi foic artiting at the village of Avc- 
roh', but its emu sc is across very 
dangerous gkaitois. The Col d'Ar¬ 
mas is the siio'tesf, and an active 
innunlaiiir'T would reach LKseglio, 
tlic village in the Val de Yin, which 
v. as to be the end of our day’s 
labour, in live hours less time than 
by th ■ pass of the Lauturct, but it 
was, we were told, dangerous and 
fatiguing, and uttoriy impracticable 
for a mule. My object in passing 
the Lontaret was to examine it, with 
reference to Albauis Henumont’s 
voiijeetuies upon the passage of 
Himnibrd, and to vi.-it the most pic¬ 
turesque of tlirse passes. 

Leaving the v illngc of Averole, wo 
defe nded b/ a steep path to the tor- 
lent, aud ore,bring it began an ascent 
i,n the ride of the opposite moun¬ 
tain, more sleep than many places 
which I iutd been told were imprac¬ 
ticable, for mules. It was really ter¬ 
rific, to asceu.l by a zig-/ ig path, so 
abi upland nan ovv, that frequently 
turns wen* made within two mule 
lengths of each other, aud in some 
places when not tlnec feet removed 
from the perpendicular, one niulo 
was thirty feet above the other. 
Sometimes the aid of the guides was 
necessary to bupport or drag up the 
mules, lor it was often so steep that 
their foro feet were level with their 
cruppers, and thii frightful path 
overhung, precipices of which we 
could not sec tlio bases, whilst ou 
the opposite side of the ravine enor¬ 
mous glaciers swept down from the 
crest of the mountain to the depths 
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of the gorge below us. Across these 
glaciers, Gaiinot told us, lay the pas¬ 
sage to the Col d’Aviias. He saul 
it was the pass which lie chose when 
going into Piedmont, and he always 
took advantage of a blight moon¬ 
light to tiavel by night, when the 
snows were frozen, and the footing 
linn. It is impossible to imagine a 
situation of Mich utter solitude as a 
traveller by night iu tbosst regions. 

Having pushed ami pulled our 
mules up the precipitous path, vve 
attained a level teiraee, where we 
rested fora few minutes,over aline 
of locks which (mim’d its bound.uy 
towards tiie ravine. The objects 
above, below,and around us, were in 
the highest degree impressive. The 
spot was one we dc-ired to linger 
in, and would gladly have, found au 
excuse for deiey in hunger, but the 
syndic rerommended mil wailing 
until we came to a spot uheic the 
mules might feed also. We sailed, 
and at tiie end of an lioiu s march 
1 cached a beautiful rimun' iin pas. 
image, diiectiy opposite ton gieat 
glach r de ia lion .-v ill re we sat 
on a delightful swnul, tinned our 
mules adult after relieving them 
from tin; baggage, and amidst such 
a glorious Alp'nu scene ate, with 
our best appetite, our humble faie, 
and drank a bumper to those who 
were far distant, hut who cared for, 
ami peihaps thought of us Whilst 
we rested, the syndic pointed out 
to us a flock of seven chamois cross¬ 
ing before Ui the glacier of the 
llmissa These imu eased our ex¬ 
citement, and, aided by the beauty 
ot the day, and the sublimity of the 
scene around the place of our re¬ 
past, left our minds nud feelings in 
a state of which language can con- 
vey no idea. Gaiinot did not allow 
us to lose time, as he. said we had 
before ns a long and fatiguing jour¬ 
ney. When v.e weie pie pared to 
stait, we found the ground below us 
so swampy as to ho unsafe for the 
mules, and they were led down 
carefully by Ting and liernaid to 
the bed of the torrent, which they 
forded with difficulty, anil then as¬ 
cended the valley on the other side. 
We pursued another course, under 
the guidance of the syndic, and join¬ 
ed them at a ford higher up the val¬ 
ley, where the passage was also 
dangerous; but we had the help of 
a goat-herd, a lad of eighteen, and 


Gaiinot now begged that we would 
secure, his assistance, which might 
be had for half a fianc, to the sum¬ 
mit of the passage. His absence 
fiom Ida herd was not likely in these 
regions to be detected, and he as¬ 
sured us we should need his sei vires. 
What we were to encounter I could 
not imagine; we were already five 
in number, but we attended to his 
wishes, and the lad readily joined 
us. 

We soon raw bifoir us the mo¬ 
raines of the enoimotia glneicis 
which ri own the summit of the 
great chain of the Alps. They lot m- 
iil a part of tlio^e awful solitudes 
which so forcibly impressed me 
vviih their girmihur, v.lien 1 saw 
them hom the Go! d'Iseimi in the 
}ear 1 The valley now nar- 

l owed to agmae, thtougli which the 
tmretit flowed, hounded by fiighlful 
pieeipices on tiie light, and on the 
!<•ft mas-esof rock and 1 tones, whit h, 
upon the vast - rale of cui) obj ct 
mound us, seam ly appeal id to 
leave a path In tween their fuses 
and the tomtit, \ftei :i shot t pause, 
Gaiinot advised our climbing these 
tucks instead of going loun 1 tin ir 
bases, but the ellbit tailed, h’or the 
mult h the difficulty was too great, 
and them was too much mk of their 
falling over, or breaking their legs 
between tiie stones. With gieat 
care, therefore, they were, led down, 
and here our goai-hetd’s sen ices 
were, already valuable. We left 
them to pursue, the path by the tor- 
ienf, whilst we continued our as¬ 
cent. On attaining tiie summit of 
therorks, the scene was one of the 
most wild and desolate character 
that could lie presented to ns. Be¬ 
low was the moiaine of a boundless 
glacier, which evidently extended 
far beyond the bright - line which 
cut against the sky. On our left lay 
the loose Roil of the mountain side, 
up which we were to find a pathless 
route. On the right the vast preci¬ 
pices which bounded the ravine that 
we had left, and which flanked ou 
that side the immense glacier before 
us. We soon saw our mules with 
the guides,Trngand Bernard, emerge 
from the ravine, and approach the 
moraine, up which, however diffi¬ 
cult, the easiest acclivity for the 
mules presented itself to attain the 
Col. At this moment Gaiinot, with 
the eye of a chasseur, discovered 
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a young chamois on the moraine. 
The two guides were approaching 
the animal, not together, but each 
seeking the safest path for his mule. 
In the course they Wire taking 
they would have, passed on either 
Bide of the chamois. Fiom our ele¬ 
vated situation we saw that it had 
not discovered their appiuaeli, until 
Trngs head appeared to it as lie 
ascended the, moraine. Contraiy to 
the usual habits of these animals, 
which is to escape up the glacier, 
this dashed down to tush into the. 
ravine, and passed in a moment both 
the guides. It had happened, that 
in getting down tiie. mules fi oin our 
attempt to lead them over the rocks, 
my fiiend’s umbrella had dropped 
from the baggage of bis mule, and 
was missing. The goat-held had been 
sent back for it. and as the chamois 
entered the tavirie, it was met by 
him, and turned. At the instmt of 
the chamois’ descent, Gari riot's dog, 
who was also our companion, direct¬ 
ed by his rnustt r, caught sight of the 
tenificd animal, and spiling down 
the rocks after it. In a tew moments 
ive saw the chamois retui n and the 
dog close upon it.—so close, that in 
attempting to ascend on the left, the 
dog cut off its retreat—chased it 
round a rock, and turned it again 
towards the ravine—the whole party 
smioumling it, shouted and pelted 
it with stones; seveial doubles were, 
made, and at length the pour i ba¬ 
in ois ran up the rocks between us 
and the ravine, Garinot’s spirit was 
up, he joined his dog in the rliase, 
leaping with the agility of a coat from 
rock to rock, and lor seveial minutes 
vve lost sight of him; when be ic- 
turned, aim' st breathless, foi he had 
to regain the height we had attaint d, 
he said that the chamois, hemmed 
in on all sides, and running behind 
with terror, had dashed over a pre- 
eipiec.e 30 or CO feet, into the t i rent, 
and as he did not see its escape from 
the ravine, he had no doubt of its 
having been killed. We had no 
time to ascertain the fact, but he 
advised Bernard to look out on Ids 
return. It ia impossible to describe 
the excitement of tills adventure; 
the syndic said he had never wit¬ 
nessed or heard of such an actual 
chase. The chamois hunter usually 
skulks about at twilight,until lie gets 
near enough to shoot the animal;— 
here we actually pelted it for some 


time—for the scene of the sport was 
immediately below us, vviihiu a 
stone’s throw. Gatinot regietted 
that he had nut hi ought his rifle; 
and hav ing hm ci iained, in the coui so 
of our journey, that 1 liad pistols, 
lie reproached me for not having 
fired one at the chamois—not that 
there was any chanee of my killiug 
it, but that the report would tor a 
moment have airested it, and his 
dog, used to the discharge of fire- 
aims, would then have caught it; 
for at one moment in the chase, the 
dog was within its own length of 
the animal. During the day, the 
syndic again and again ad veiled to 
this extraordinary chase, and said, 
“ Voti may revi-it the Alps a thou¬ 
sand times, and not again witness a 
similar scene.” 

Continuing to climb from the 
rocks, we booh fell into the direc¬ 
tion which the mules had to pasH, 
hut our route, was trackless. We 
vveie much aided, however, by the 
goatherd, whose skill was great in 
leading the way, and detecting the 
stones which had been placed hy 
foimcr tiavellers oil the rocks or on 
otliev stones, the only mode in these 
wild regions of markiug the easiest 
ascent, for often the most probable 
in appearance is the meet imprac¬ 
ticable in fact. A thousand other 
stones accidentally resembling those 
placed, would have bewildered any 
min r than a regular mountaineer. 
We fatefully placed or r< placed 
those 111:11 ks which had become less 
conspicuous, for the benefit of those 
few wfliuloreii. vv bo might follow us. 
The danger and difficulty of the 
ascent was so gieat, that Bernard, 
(heading his return from the sum¬ 
mit, cuised Trag for having decoyed 
him into this eniei prise, and we now 
learnt that this obsequious ia>eal 
ti.nl never ascended the Lautaret 
before, and that Guiinot, who had 
often been into the valley of Yin, by 
ihe Col d’Arnas, had uot crossed the 
Lautaiet within 13 yeais; both had 
been deceived by Trag, and it was pro¬ 
vidential that we had taken the sv ndic 
with us; he lemembered enough of 
the difficulties of his former journey 
to wish for the guidance of a person 
mote recently acquainted with it, 
and the goat-herd proved a valuable 
acquisition. But Ting’s reluctance 
to have a man from Averole.and his 
sneer at the employment of the lad, 
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wo could not understand, itnlisa lie 
considered tli.it we li.nl only n rrr- 
taiu Mini to meet the expenses of 
our journey, and every franc lessen¬ 
ed the put so which he expected to 
share. M.my things ociuircd to 
make ua dislike the fellow, and not 
the least was the discovery of his 
ignorance of the road with which ho 
hid declared himself familiar, and 
had uudoitaken to be our guide; 
this is one of the serious disadvan¬ 
tages to travellers in the Alps out of 
thu beaten Hack. In Switzerland 
and Savoy guides generally bear 
about with them the iecoimnenda 
tions of former travelleis ivhom they 
have conducted; iu less h educated 
places, men mo ready to oiler their 
services, aud swear to their Know¬ 
ledge of roads which thej have tiers r 
travelled; this should be well f;-t.er- 
tatued. 

The ascent to the summit teemed 
to ho endless. We had climbed high 
aborts the glaciers which led np- 
pc.iml to be bo unattainable, ami 
looking over them saw beyond ulnt 
the syndic said was the summit ol the 
llotlie Melon, the lofty mountain 
which bounds on the hut the valley 
of Novalise: hut as we altcnvaids 
h.uv it well, farther on our left, the 
peak vv*i saw was piohooly that of 
Roche Michael, which rests above 
me northern boundary of the pass 
ut the Mount (leuis. S.ill “ Alps o’er 
Alps” aroac, and we -till weuiily 
u-n'ended hundreds ot f: et; at length, 
alter crossing with dilliculfy some 
dangerous slo|ies of snow, we leach¬ 
ed a rock whence we had a \ icw of 
the actual Col, separated from us by 
a gl iciei, which we bad to cross. 
Here Briiimd begged h.ud to be b't 
off, and we allowed him to return, 
whilst he swore never loiesumeu 
journey with his mule to the Col do 
Lmtaret. An enormous glacier, 
several miles lung, coursed the crest 
ui the mouutaiu on the right of our 
path. ll-rc we saw another chamois, 
and the dog gave chase, pursuing it 
over the mow; they could long be 
distinguished us dark specks in mo¬ 
tion on its vast bed; at length they 
iveie lost in the distance. 

Here, on iho rock, we emptiedour 
bottles, aud ate our last hi cad and 
cheese, and seeing enough of diffi¬ 
culty before us, offered to double 
the pay of the goatherd to induce 
him to go with us to the summit and 
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across the glaciers, which Gariimt 
told us lay on the oilier side. Her- 
naid remained to wait lor the assist¬ 
ance of the lad on I is return, aud 
we march'd up the glacier to iho 
highest point of the passage, u hit'll 
was maikcd by a pile of stones heap¬ 
ed up from the debiisof a rock of 
gneiss, which, on the light, Hanks 
aud surmounts the Col; but this in¬ 
dication was unnecessary, for, from 
the. cicst of the pass to far below 
us, on the other side, lay a steep 
slope, at least a thousand feet deep, 
ami terminated by a daik lake, 
which the lad said was yet partly 
frozen. It lay at tji»- base of tins 
bleck precipices of the mouniain, 
which, towards the J..Ke, bounded 
this awful solitude. Down cvciy 
opening in the mountain side, the 
irlaciei's v illi vs inch it was filled, 
d:Mended almo.-tfo ihe.Id u k water 
benei'th it. The mass hrluw ijs, 
kcioss wliicli our pit!. is. s cotm: 
lay, wa . a vast glicier co,< red with 
snow. On the right, i io 1 -.* mid 
lonned tho sky-line, as .1, far in the 
depth aiid di-unm.*, the syndic 
pointi d iiu, to us the ioiks thiougli 
which our only pith of exit liom 
this ahyss lay. It could not he 
cU'dily di .tiuguished, and seemed 
imprai tit able. 

\Vt> began the descent. The 
danger, fiom its steepness, was so 
great, tlut we were dueeted to pro¬ 
ceed with caution an o E s the slope 
towauls the passage in the rm ks. 
Garinot led Trag’s rnule in the 
course we were to follow. Ting 
had disputed the piopriety of the 
path we pursued, and descended 
man- nhmpily towards the lake to 
recounoitic, intending to procceil 
towards the rockH liom the bottom 
ol the glacier, (iaiiuot had 110 con¬ 
fidence in him, and coi tinned his 
march, 'viou Trig’s voice llinn- 
riered up ilic glacier, announcing, 
tint it would be oeifain destruction 
to proceed by the com so Gaiinot 
was taking; for, from where he was, 
he could see immediately below us 
a fissure in the glacier half a mile 
long,and varying in width from one 
to five or bix feet. This was con¬ 
cealed from us like a hawlia v, be¬ 
cause the lower side hail sunk 
below the plane of the upper, G t- 
linot, however, persevered, after 
desiring us to stand firmly where 
we were. Trag prayed, entreated, 
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and on .'sril his obstinacy. At length 
tl.#* s-.yi.dlo s:uv his danger, and, get¬ 
ting the lad to assist him, attempted 
to Ltiiii the inulo and retrace his 
steps. In doing to, the poor beast 
slipped from them, aud rolled over 
and over down the glacier, to our 
hoiror. Itciossrd the ere vice at a 
spot which was fortunately narrow, 
hut continued its frightful descent 
towards the lake, imbedding and 
leaving our luggage in ihc. snow as 
it rolh d over. Gr.rinot lost not a 
moment; he dashed downwards in 
a sitting posture, with greater speed 
tlrin the mule rolled, and shot safely 
nomas the fisHiio. Ting also slid 
fnrvaid, perfectly understanding 
<ji limit’s action. They met be¬ 
low the mule, aud, when near the 
hiittoni, siici ceded in stopping it. 
Our situation dining this scene can- 
n it be imagined. We stir d poilert- 
lj still, the h.d had ru-hed down 
t- :.id llie men widi the. mule; and, 
a* lengtli, cue lilting it by the btidle, 
anil ai.oll i r by tins hr', the poor 
be l-t nas poisi d and pi ceil tioin- 
bli,.g upon its legs, ..nd leftthcie, 
to a'loiv it time to ic-t and recover 
it 1 elf. The hoy and (kuinut then 
c.-nie to f.s.-i-t us down. Uen.uing 
•p ul of oui pad), to avoid the dan¬ 
ger oi tlm crcvho, we pn-sed it 
solely. As we pi oroided, the, syn¬ 
dic was very desiious ol impressing 
us with a knowledge of the danger 
we had piovidentiiilly enapid. We 
(limbed up to a put ot the Insure, 
and, when near U, crawli d nh.ng, 
end even laid oui selves as Hat as 
possible on the, snow, lest, near the 
edge, the ice should he dangciou-ly 
thiu. At length we looked into the 
horrible ahus of the crevice, un¬ 
able. to pcitvive i's button,probably 
a hm’drrd irrt below iis ; but the 
beautiful and brilliant display of 
eveiy tint ot blue, fiom the most 
delicate azote near the mii face, to 
the intense blue in the daiknces ol 
its depth, was most striking. The 
upper edge along the whole line was 
hinged with enormous icicles sere- 
ral feet long, and much larger than 
my aim. With a stick we succeed¬ 
ed in knocking off some, and, as they 
fell into the caverns of ice below, 
the noise they occasioned, until it 
subsided ami was lost in the depth, 
was most awful. 

!_ We reached the mule in safely, 
and, having collected our baggage. 
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and reloaded it, and anivvd whom 
danger ceased, we dismiss) d our 
gontheid, and passed the nanow 
outlet of this scene, which we cast 
a last look upon with feelings of in¬ 
tense emotion. The gorge was very 
shoit, but bounded by lofty preci¬ 
pices. On the top of thec-e, on the 
right, the keen eye of Ciarinot saw 
the heads and horns of seveial 
chamois looking over and down 
upon us. From their Inaccessible 
height they seemed to know their 
sccuiity, tor though, when wo 
shouted, they shrunk back, wo 
soon saw their heads again; they 
only finally ill appeared when 1 
tiled a pistol towards them. 

After passing this goige, vve cross¬ 
ed another, luit n much smaller 
girder, with t.n.e and safety, and 
then through another ravine. On 
issuing from this, a elutions si one 
presented itn if,and which we were 
just in time to enjoy, or clouds 
were, beginning to toini on the 
Piedmonu u e sid.>. We looked into 
the highest basin of the valley of 
Viu. On the light, and half mind 
the amphitheatie, it was i>. muled 
by the llodu: ill el on. Before u;> the, 
plains ot It dy v. ore. t cen over and 
bivoiid tiie, laiige of mntmlniini 
vvliidi eepaiate vhun li oni the valley 
ot Viu. On the letr, vve saw the 
l ugged peaks and glaciers of the 
high langc which divides tl.e Cad do 
Lnutarct fiom the Col d’Ar is. 
Below us Jay our course, down the 
lied of the touent—tlm Stum ot 
Viu, which i-Mics fiom the lake of 
the Lnutarct along its steep hanks, 
and beneath the tciriiic precipi¬ 
ces which bound them. So faint¬ 
ly were the plains seen over the 
intervening range of mountain-, that 
it is probable they escaped our oh- 
seivatiou on the Col ot the Lau'.u- 
ret.,otherwise,from tide greater! loca¬ 
tion, they ought to hate been more 
distinctly observed. 

Wo descended with great difli- 
cully, yet got on very well, until, 
unable to tollow the comae of the 
torrent, by the cataracts ulii.h it 
made, vve turned to the light, 
and soon found ourselves on the 
brink of precipices, over which, 
though wccould, with greatcaic,de¬ 
scend from ledge to ledge, it seemed 
to bo'iinpracticabJc for a irulc. ^ <“ 
preceded the syndic, and liag, and 
when we had overcome the last son- 
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ous difficulty iii our descent, we rest¬ 
ed ami looked hack to see how it was 
po-sil)!*; to pet the poor mule down 
—it appeared to our guides to he 
impracticable. We saw them come 
to the edge of the precipices, and G.i- 
rinothhake his head til despaii ; then 
disappear to explore in semch of an 
easier place for descending. No 
other piesented itself; and shouting 
down to ns his eiupiiiie.s, leamt 
from our replies our conviction that 
it was impos-ihle to lead down the 
mule by the path which we had de¬ 
scended. Giiinot, ho vevc-i, aieso- 
lute niountaiiicer, taking the hi idle, 
and Trag the tail of the poor beast, 
ur'ed nr lifted if. hem ledge to ledge, 
sometimes by main stiength, lying 
hack against the. rocks, and suspend¬ 
ing the mule between them unLil its 
footing tv,n s ifc. Oncet.be sliding 
of the mole dawn to a place of pale¬ 
ly Inoiight down Trag also, mid we 
expected the following instant to see 
both tali over; hut, by the skit) and 
resolution ol these men, especially 
of (oninot, and the pis-ive obe¬ 
dience of the mule, seemingly con¬ 
scious ol its danger, they all de¬ 
scended in safety. Below tlie pic- 
cipiees, wc enteied upon the pas- 
tiuages id the Pieilmontese inhabi¬ 
tants ol the Val de. Yiu, and saw be¬ 
low us some chalets; hut they un¬ 
fortunately lay too much out ot our 
route to v bit them. And this is the 
pass by which Albania Beaumont, 
in his history of the Grsian Alps, 
conjectured that the army and the 
elephants of Hannibal had passed! 
r lhe impossibility ol such an event 
occni ring here, Knows a doubt upon 
his statement that lie had visited 
these Alps himself. But though 
Hannibal never could bare passed 
this way, a French patrol ot thirty 
or hit tv soldiers did, dining the war 
of the Revolution, descend to Mal- 
(hiusa, the only military occurrence 
on this ruite lecmded. There is a 
tiaditinn of u post courier having 
been formerly established this way, 
but like that which still regularly 
crosses the Great St Bernard, it must 
have been a hardy inountnineer on 
foot. The only changes which time 
(•fleets in these regions, are in the ad¬ 
vance or retirement, the enlarging or 
lessening of the glaciers. Ages have 
passed without a change in the form 
and character of the pass by the 
rocks and precipices, and these pre¬ 


sent a barrier not likely to he again - 
attempted by a mule at least. Our 
men dt-cUicd tb.it nothing should 
tempt their leturn by- the Col do 
Lmmrct. 

Alter resting a slioit time, vve 
stai ted, and hastened our descent; 
for clouds began to envelope the 
llo, lie Melon, and the mountain 
which wo had passed was already 
concealed from us. A little (Iiiz/ling 
lain tell, which gave us firmer foot¬ 
ing on the smooth pustutage; and, 
after a long and fatiguing descen*, 
we paved belotv the c lialets ot Mid- 
chiu.-a, and found out selves at the. 
foot ot tin* lloche Melon, whose head 
was now ole cured. Here we met a 
boy, who told us tint we were two 
good hums t.om Hs-eglio, the first 
hamlet vvheie there was an inn ; we 
made up our minds that two good 
hums meant lour ordinal v ones, mid 
we found them so. The pasturages 
in which the chalcls ol iM.ilchiusa 
mo si.irite.l, me mi lich mid exten¬ 
sive, that, they Iced dining lliiee 
months l.>,()00 sheep anim illy, be¬ 
sides tlie cows mid goats brought 
here for summer pasturage. 

The whole couise of the valley 
hears the name ot Via ; but pm ts of 
the same, valley are distinguished by 
that of some pioxirriate village; that 
pait which we reached was above a 
lavine, known by the name of Alal- 
(hiusa. When we icached the tor¬ 
rent, we perceived that it lushed 
into this deep ravine, and that it 
would be necessary tn ford it fiom 
the left hank, wlieie we ivcic. as the 
face of tlie lock on this side above 
the toir. nt was impracticable. We 
crossed w ith difficulty ; and ascend¬ 
ing abovethe precipices 1 , on the light 
bank, found our path along thin, 
dangerous edges, and thence, by a 
difficult descent, n iched a little 
plain, which appealed like paradise, 
after the scenes thiough which we 
had wandered. We crossed into 
this plain, by an Alpine budge, be¬ 
low the overhanging rocks, which, 
on the left ot the torrent, terminated 
the lower end of the ravine. Be¬ 
neath these precipices we saw 6ome 
wretched cabins, built, in some 
places, within the crevices of the 
rock, and in others excavated. This 
was the highest spot in the valley 
inhabited throughout the year. 
Thence we proceeded by a path 
through some meadows—the only 
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piece of level ground that we had 
Keen since the morning. It brought 
us to Mntgone, a inferable vil- 
1 tge, where there was a chapel. 
Here we wcie sMuck with th n vigo¬ 
rous appearance of the. inhabitants, 
especially of the women. Their fine 
mien and tall forms were unlike 
those of a similar class in any other 
of the Piedmontese valleys. There 
was a look of haughty independence 
about them, hut their dii tv fact sand 
clothes were proofs that they did not 
often make acquaintance with the 
hiiiflit streams of their valley. We 
bed hoped that this place was l T s«e- 
glh>, hut we lcnint that we had yet 
t.vo long miles of descent to lnske 
heto:e. we could teach it. We could 
get no icfn shmeutat Jlaigoue, ami 
even if we tould, Cannot’s suspi- 
cion and hit dislik" ol the people of 
the valley would have induced him 
to tuge us on quit kly. lb' lead the 
common ptcjiidici* of tlu: Snoyards 
tli..t the inhabitant! of the Pirdmou- 
t se volleys w * re tbieus and imir- 
dctei-. Th.' d ty whs cln-ing upou 
us, aii-1 ho was impatient to get into 
a countiy morn inhibited. On 
leavuig ? , argi>iie. we found a tole¬ 
rable mountain rind, with low dry- 
stone walls on cithei side. For 
s'.nie time we skilled the edge of a 
lolly precipice, above a ravine of 
Ireim-ndou.sdepih. Descending fiom 
tbis height, we passed groups of 
labourers leliunir.g from their hnr- 
vi st, and many of them, generally 
the women, heating heavy loads 
upon their sliouldeis, so placed and 
home, that w r e were led to conclude 
that the ease with which such loads 
were can ted, left them giareftil and 
I'.rm when without the if hilt dens, 
(.huinot recognised an old acquaint¬ 
ance in one of the group?. 

Our course lay down a succession 
of steep descents, fiom one little 
plain of meadow to another, each 
becoming richer, until we got a- 
ntong trees, and more cultivated 
spots, and passed two or thiec little 
villages, and observed a valley open¬ 
ing on the left above lYseglio, which 
led by the Col d’Arnas to Dessans. 
Soon after we descended into the 
little plain of UsRpglio, and reached 
the village itself after a long and ad¬ 
venturous day's journey. On our 
at riving there after dark, we were 
directed to what was called an al- 
bergo. Certainly it was not a place 


of enUrtnhmcnt for man, and scarce¬ 
ly for horse. A Frenchman would 
hardly have condescended to call it 
a cabaret; and an Fm.'lishinaii'a 
thoughts, associated with a pot¬ 
house, would certainly have been 
raised to nn hotel, compared with it; 
however, wo only wanted ict and 
refreshment. Alas! that we should 
have needed so much, for iIicm* were 
not to he found hero. We ascend¬ 
ed a flight of ditty stone steps from 
astable,and outvied a filthy chamber, 
“ the pat lour, kitclmi, and hall; ” a 
gaunt, unwashed, masculine-looking 
woman stood behind a mass of ma¬ 
sonry, in which n pit or two served 
us hie-places lev chat coal, and the 
test of the, surface for the kitchen 
table—dhat ranged, on some shelves, 
wen* dirty stone bottles containing 
rtf fn in>ts roitnlio, aquavitie, &c. The 
floor was covet id with slops and 
vegetable paiings and filth, six inches 
tliiih thcaceumulationof anunswept 
floor for many vents, A steep lad¬ 
der b-d tluough a hole into an upper 
floor, wh n ie was either a piggery or 
a nursery; the inmates had been 
disunited by out attival, and their 
noises left the zoological genus un- 
ceitaiu, until vve saw one tty one of 
the filthy generation of this house, 
quarrelling for precedence, and 
crawling a few steps down the ladder 
to look upon us. Young as the 
children were, they hail already ga¬ 
thered over their otherwise naked 
bodies some portion of that inlieti- 
tance which hail been squandered 
on the floor. These imps stared and 
grinned at us until the gentle tones 
of their glim nimhei’s voire drove 
them again into the concealment of 
their dat k ami dirty habitation. 

We succeeded in getting some 
(it imur and boiled eggs, ami Cannot, 
who had observed our mode of mak¬ 
ing tea at his house, having laboured 
hard to clean some vessels, soon ob¬ 
tained boiling water, anti we enjoy¬ 
ed the refreshing beverage alter our 
day’s walk. Our guides dtank the 
wine, placed before them, and ob¬ 
tained something to eat with appe¬ 
tites fortunately not over delicate. 
When we enquired about our beds, 
vve were told that there were none 
ill the house, but that a neighbour 
hsd prepared one. i wished to 
sleep in the grange, or bay loft, but 
this was overruled. Our dormitory 
waa in the next house to the Inn, 
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When wo let'rcl to it, we entered a 
stable ami nst ended l»y a perpendi¬ 
cular ladder to what in fact was a 
loft, riarinot, whose can* hud pio- 
t ided this arcou moihitioii, led the 
way with a lump. On entering the 
place wo saw hy the dim l : ght in one, 
coiner a bed which was occupied 
by t,vu women ! In another, on the 
Hoor, was the hod pro pan d for ns. 
In going to evimine it, I distuibi d 
sundry cocks and hens at roost up¬ 
on a ptde, placed along over our 
side ot the clrunbt r. There were 
many holes ‘though the walls large 
emni'.’h tor a man to crawl through, 
and which appeal d to rommuni- 
cr.to v\ iih tin; neighhouiing housis. 
Theie v/.is neither window nor (loot 
except two folding ones, which 
opened into a y..nl below, and 
tliroin'ii whieli hay or corn could he 
pi'cbed up, and the tiap with the lad¬ 
der hy which ne had a-ceml.'d from 
the t,tabic. The place was scarcely 
one K.nove fiom the den at the 
>,3 rniic’c, intow'nieh we had fust been 
introduced. i\ly iiiend’s fatigue bad 
given him com ago enough to take 
possession of the lied. 1 desired 
Garinot to get a ‘rust, of straw, upon 
which I threw myself witipped in 
my clonk, but not to sleep. A mil¬ 
lion fleas soon took possession of the 
place, they had not had such a god¬ 
send tor sometime, to jud/eby their 
eagerness t ml appetites—in defiance 
of thorn my liiend slept. 1 could not, 
for besides tlndr uminuciful attacks 
upon me, demons st omed to have, 
Ijos t, the place, the iui[is in the ad¬ 
joining regions set up such diaitoli- 
nl yt IK, tint the noiie, joini d to the 
tine,.ts, utf"itd in on old beldame's 
lai.-e, dying to allay then?, uasdis. 
tiacting. These sounds isrued from 
the holes aro'iud in, lik n hi.(fits from 
l’.i ehus, and kept me sleepless. Ah I 
f 5: •» 11 never foiget the night, and 1 
look cure tli.it. iny fiiend should not,, 

1 ir an umekitablc ociurrence, which 
excited mo to inmiodeiatc laughter, 
took place, and I awoke, him to wit¬ 
ness what lie lould not have belie¬ 
ved upon my 1 eport only. About 
four o’clock the, companions of our 
chamber turned out, and soon after 
Garinot called us to piepare for our 
journey down the- valley. 

flaving paid five francs to the 
mistress'of the inn, and forty sous 
for our dormitory, we departed from 
Vssegllo. The morning was benuti- 
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ful, and the whole valley in singular 
contrast with the savage dieaiineas 
of yesterday’s route. Noble trees, 
luxminnt meadows, and corn fields 
em iclicd the c<mi«e, of our march. 
On departing from Usseglio, we 
looked up the, valley which led to 
the Col d’Ainas, and a stianger 
would scarcely have suspected that 
the patliH through its beautiful ver¬ 
dure would lead to seem s perhaps 
even mow; terrific than those of the, 
Lautaret. A poet or a moralist 
might find in this ample matter for 
illustintiou. Nor would the anti¬ 
quary In; unite out of place here. 
Some time since, an altar was found 
near Osseglio, eonscci atcil to Her¬ 
cules, with the following insetip- 
tioii | 

H HH 

C VI. I 

m i v s /111 
vs 

M A II C K 1,1. \ S. 

The, impel fection in t!,«* third line 
has puy/Jed theautiquaiic-.. It lias, 
however, ret, them upon the scent— 
that UsM'glio was ihc Occlum meu- 
lioiicd l>y Julim Ciesar in his Corn- 
men taiies, and, eigo, that lie must 
have passed this way when lie went 
to meet the llelv elii; liut many simi¬ 
lar names are found on the Pied¬ 
montese side of the Alps—such as 
Kxilles in the Pass of the Wont Ge¬ 
neric and Us-eatix. at the foot of the. 
Col dc Sestiieres, the hitter, how¬ 
ever, I)'Anvil le has eh'.uly shown to 
have been the Orelum «.f Julius 
Ciesar—but that l ss^giio was an¬ 
ciently' Occlum was not the only 
inference, drawn hy' these learned 
Ohlhiuka; they have asserted that 
a Roman road p.i-sed through this 
valley, and acro.-s the Alps, The 
chief objection to this eonjertine 
was its iinpusaibiliiy as far as it r«- 
gaided a road across the, Alps. Thu 
inaciiption only shows the. occupa¬ 
tion by the Romans of this valley in 
common with fifty others, that led to 
the great chain ; not that there was 
a road through U across the Alps. 
Mines aie worked in the valley from 
which iron waB drawn before record, 
but they were probably in operation 
in the lime of the empire. 

After leaving the beautiful little 
plain of Usseglio, which is about two 
miles long, and half a mile wide, our 
course through the valley was some- 
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times on the hanks of the iher, at 
ofliers on the mountain hide, ami 
occasionally across. the richest mea¬ 
dows. The road, as we descended, 
greatly improved, n was often excel¬ 
lent, and almost always under the 
hhelUr of magnificent chestnut and 
walnut trees. The situation of the 
villages, which were numerous, was 
geneiu'ly beautiful, and the journi y 
down the valley was one ot inmiix.d 
enjoyment. \V« pissed through the 
large village of Lemic. llithcito 
men and wonu n weio habited in 
thick coarsettadji d woollen diap"iy, 
the men generally wealing it white, 
list; women a sort o! codec colour, 
It.mi its mixture with black wool; 
the head usually covei ed w iili a huge. 
Mack felt hat,which the women wore 
owr a white handkerchief. 

On the right of the valley, in our 
descent, l«y the mountain chain 
which ditides it from the Valley of 
the Doiie; a path across it by the 
Col de Colombiad is the bluntest 
means of communicating between 
Lenie and Turin. Below Lomie, 
we jiassed iluotigh the tillages of 
Fmeliieie, Cuhvinidiei.i, anil Fu- 
cine. At the latter there ate tinny 
iotges when* the tilt hammers ate 
woik: d by the Viaus, a little stream 
tt hi. h ilov.'i into the Kiuu of Viu, 
the lit or ot the valley. From Fucine 
the road ascends neaily a mile, to 
Viii, a neat little town in a singularly 
beautiful situation, surrounded by 
Iriiituml forest tree.', and the people 
were evidently wealthy. Many of 
the, houses tveie like little p:.laivs; 
in the town we saw many good 
shops, some hum and a cafe. Them 
was an appearance ot comfort about 
the inhabitants, and the eojtume of 
the women had a touch of the Paii- 
sienne, which we scarcely expected 
to find in this retired valley. We 
rested at an inn where we procured 
a tolerable dinner, for which the 
scoundrel host demanded and o' - 
taiuc.d from us fourtei n liams! for 
until we had paid it the mule was 
locked in pledge in the stable. The, 
wmueu are genet ally handsome, yet 
many of those who are mariied live 
without much of the society of their 
husbands, for these go to Tut in ns 
tenants in great houses, wheie the 
people of Viu are profei red in the 
domestic capacities of cooks and 
valets de ebambre. Thus it rarely 
happens that uftener than once »- 


year they can obtain a short leave of 
alienee to visit the homes ot their 
fiiinilii"'. Pining winter the still 
lower cla«rh of the male population 
go into the Italian towns and reek 
employment as porters and other 
menial ofiires. In the summer many 
seek temporal y engagements in 
Piedmont and the Mil.int-se i>i the 
lice grounds dining the hniveir. 

Viu lias a eomtoi judie tuie, two 
fails anniiiiily. and its chinch is the 
iaige'l and most xupciboi the tlnee 
v alleys of L’l c.», ot v. l.h li l!>. Val 
Yni in oiu*. its inhabitin'', and 
those in i‘M iiniiM diate ueigl lioiu- 
hooil, excel d 3dlH>. I*. holds fir- 
i|uent coimnimie.uit.il w itli Tin in hy 
the Col de St .Iran, vvlmh lends at 
orue it.tj the plains of Piedmont 
overall easy pass, file uii cf Yin 
is eom.ideunl so invigoiating, that 
the childun of many id the iitizcns 
of Tini:i are, sent lice (or tl.i ir 
health (lining the summer. 

IJelow Viu, \w* more than once, 
uu looking Lai!,' up the valley, 
caught a view ot the vast lloche 
Melon, and we ‘.j me times tu.ued to 
it to c<mti?‘t its siciility with the, 
surrounding iielme..s of tin- vall-.y, 
of which the .u-eneiy ..ml iis piodur- 
tious did uoi, below \ in, way iriui h 
until we, mlived at the village c.t La 
Maihl.ilemi, Viheie vee eio. -id this 
Stura, uml cnteied upon a mi-.eiabto 
load, which lt'il up to the Col de 
lici Hand. 

It is dilliciiltio imagine why, vvuh 
roads pieseivcd ho well near Viu, 
those which lead to it, limn Lamm 
In Maddalctin, bliouUl he so bad. It 
was ically diliicult to pas*. It led 
up the mountain side over decom¬ 
posing serpentine, either jutting np 
in masses, or kuee-deep in dust or 
mud. 

As wo ascended, we romarmh d 
a fine view of the valley we had li lt, 
but iho scene was not to Lc com¬ 
pared with that which burst upon us 
when we attained the high tidge of 
the Col Bertrand. Thence v.e saw, 
in the depth far belmv us, the valley 
through which the Stuiu t-uinil in 
way. Richly wooded, on the oppo¬ 
site tide, were the bases of the. 
mountains which bounded the deep 
valley. Beyond these, other magni¬ 
ficent ranges rose above rail, other, 
but, except In occasional glimpses, 
tbo central chain was hidden in 
clouds, In dear weather, the view 
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from where we passed must be one 
of the finest presented in the Alps. 
Near to a few houses forming the 
village of Bernard, a wretched zig¬ 
zag load descend* for a short way. 
In thu midst of it ivo met a party of 
muleteers—thru mules hidi.ii, going 
to Viu. Mounted upon one of them 
was a beautiful young woman, so 
well dre-sed, that her costume 
might have paused unnoticed in 
Loudon. 

Our mute lay for some distance 
along a road, upon the nest of 
the mountain, presenting near its 
termination a magnificent view lip 
the Val Forno, thu longest of the 
three valley s ot Lauzo; the glimpses 
of the snowy latige Uutalized us 
with some perception of what w» 
lost ill the sceneiy, but f.oui thu 
chapel of the Ctoix do Moiai the 
view was enchanting. We could 
look hence into the deep valleys, 
upon the confluence of two of the 
branches of the Stum; beyond it lay 
uiiuieious tillage-, paatiiiigi s, and 
forest", com, and u oo-tl utd.«, amidst 
which the villages and habit itions 
spaikled. (hmtiasfed vvi’h tic . ici- 
tilily, the ground we vine upon, 
and a lofty mountain on tiie right, 
were uteiile. Oil tills mountain, 
which was at a much gieater eleva¬ 
tion than that upon which we wne, 
is built thu clupel or s-uu tuary ol 
Saint Ignatius—one uf those holy 
places of Catholic pilgiimage, which 
detive half their sanctity from their 
elevation. A celebiatcd festival it held 
therein the beginning of August — 
tbe Sunday preceding St Luvvienec’s 
day—it is visited by suchnovvds,tlut 
they are said to amount to uuc-sixili 
of the w’liolu population ol these val¬ 
leys, and numbers of the devotees 
come even from Tulin. Tho.ic who 
come from a distance, or who are 
prompted by devotion, or to whom 
it is enjoined as a penance, ariive on 
the Saturday evening, and employ 
that night iu ronlcs-inu to a great 
number of piiests, who are al.vayn 
to be found in piopmtion to thu de¬ 
mand by siuueir. One of tlm night 
ceremonies is to peifoim the A '>•»- 
rone —that is, to walk nine, times 
round the extol ior of llicchuuh and 
recite prayers. Thom who cannot 
resist sleep lie on the pavement of 
the church, which, doling the night, 
ia Illuminated, so that they cannot 
skulk without detection. The Sun* 


day, however, presents a more ex¬ 
traordinary scene. An immense 
crowd of all ages, saxes, and condi¬ 
tions, or, asit may be Anglicized, tag- 
reg and bob-tail, pertmm oilier AV«- 

e. mtis, and as alter the ninth round 
they are permitted to rctiie, and ac¬ 
cessions of pilgiims or devotees are 
made lmuily, thisexliamdinaiy pio- 
cession continues all day, as each, on 
his, or her, at lival fails into the 1 auks, 
and then, idler the nine turns, falls 
out to join parties at bowls, diiuki-'g, 
or gaining', having thus balanced 
tlicii account of sin for the year by 
the mystical nine turns made luund 
the Hanctuaiv, lor the glory of—the 

piitiats! 

Flout the Croix de Moral the de¬ 
scent is hy a miserable road down 
the side ot the most haireii mountain 
lev (i saw ; peihapsappeaiing worse 
ft mu its fitukh.g court ast to the iicli- 
nens of the vrlley mi the other side. 
Vet tit ir<> ha* e vve got ijlo a beauti¬ 
ful spo\ the L’ian del.i ('nslvgnn, but 
fi.mi this oasis to the liver it again 
i hanged, and v. » cncouuteied for 
tvvu.iy min ill-, s the worst load we 
b/id mol with since vve loft \ m. 
11 tv ill" rc.v in d the Sima, vo missed 
it by tl;e bridge of (iuimaguano into 
the mad wliich led up to the valleys 
ot Lanzo; this was belter, but not mi 
much improved, ut least in \v idib, 
but llitit vve naiiovvly escaped the 
fate of llcgulus, for two mules laden 
with sacks ot nails fiom the. foiges 
of Mezzenile, or some other in tlm 
Val Foruo, on their way to l.anzo, 
ovt Hook us, and wo liad great diffi¬ 
culty to Chi-ape the points pniti tiding 
thiougli thu sacks. About half a 
liMguu liefme our aiiival at Lauzo, 
w e passed a capital-looking inn, with 
laige stables and premises, recently 
built by a M. Cavrglia. It must have 
been in anticipation of the govern¬ 
ment forming new and good roads to 
these vallay s, othei vv ise one-tenth of 
their cost might ns usefully and more 
wisely have been expended. We 
h id not teen such an establishment 

f. .r some time, and were strongly 
disposed to finish our day’s woik 
there, but G-iiinot i ccoauiiended us 
to go on to Tc.nzo. We kdt it, Jiow- 
cvcr, with idiictance. Them isevi- 
denlly a disposition on the part of the 
Saidinian government to improve 
the roads of the country, and M. Cn- 
veclia has perhapa been encouraged 
In n!s undertaking by tbe authorities. 
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The disposal of the rich resouices of 
these valleys in timber, metals, and 
agric ultural pi educe would be bet¬ 
ter aided by a wise government than 
they have hitheito been, it the roads 
were improved. The. three valleys of 
Lauzo—the, Viu, the Ala, and the. 
Forno—collectively contain ‘2-2,000 
inhabitants, and neatly all communi¬ 
cation must pass by this establish¬ 
ment of M. Caveglia, which is a most 
serviceable station to the: cauieis 
and muleteers. 

We came upon Lan/.t rather 
abruptly. Its situation, appioaching 
it from the mountains, is sinking. 
We passed beneath steep rocky 
slopes surmounted by edd buildings, 
Italian in character, having loggias, 
or open galleties, but in a state of 
such wretched dilapidation that a 
feeling of gratitude for h.iv iug passed 
safely below them spiuug almost in- 
volimtaiily hum tin? heait. We m 
teied I.auzo by a passage, not sti icily 
a gateway, beneath some bouses, and 
ascending n steep murow slicc-t by 
a seiies of low paved ten.tens or 
broad steps, attained die highest 
pait of the town—the giand p!.n e. 
We liad then to descend on the other 
side by similar steps, vv Ideb lessened 
the danger of the descent, and pa-si d 
down the long steep piimip.d stiect, 
stared at by neatly all the 2000 inha¬ 
bitants of Lnnzo, who piesented the 
most banditti-looking collection ol 
impudent rascals lever saw, even in 
the north of Italy. Then: weiest ve- 
ral inns in tlie town, hut none very 
promising in appearance, and our 
enquiries tor the best, obtained foc¬ 
us almost as many different answers 
aa there were inns to recommend. 
At length, a lespec-table-looking old 
gentleman cautiously, to avoid jeal¬ 
ousy, hinted to us that the Cnpella 
Veide was the most fit to receive us, 
and we took up our quarters there, 
and found more comfort and atten¬ 
tion within, than there was promise 
of without. Here wo at oucc pro¬ 
ceeded to settle our account with 
the Ryndic and Master Ting. The 
modest confidence of the latter was 
instantly shown on his expectation 
that he should receive from us five 
times as much as his sci vices were 
worth—with him it was a matter of 
business — wo offered him two 
Napoleons, which lie refused to 
take, aud walked off sulkily ; the 
syndic very properly would not be 
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a party to Trag’s account; we gave 
Gaiinot two Napoleons, for, though 
Tiag had a mule, he had deceived 
us in stating that he had a peifict 
knowledge of the unite, whilst with¬ 
out the syndic uo could u- t have 
accomplishid the journey. The latter 
said he was quite contented, and 
should hare bceu with whatever we 
bed chosen to give him; this obtained 
lot bim a little additional gi utility, arid 
we gave him some of the best wim: 
the mil afforded. Our kindness to 
(-Lirinot increasi d the anger of Trag, 
with whom we refused to hold any 
fuilher inteicouise, having left the 
two Napoleons for bim whenever lie 
chose to take them, but not a sous 
more, not even a glass of the wine 
given to tin: syndic. At length the 
fellow came sneaking for the money, 
asking tor the addition of a fi.me— 
halt a liaue--two sous. V e vveie in¬ 
flexible ; lie. then took the two Napo¬ 
leons, a.id finished by olleiiug bis 
services, aud those of bis mule, to 
take us the next day to l'ont for one 
half the money, in proportion to the 
time ol service, that he h.id just re¬ 
ceived. C .iinot we found lliioiigh- 
out a well informed, tiu>Uvoriby, 
bmv'*, iespi ctable mail; and Ting u 
fawning i a--cal. In the syndic eti 
liie confidence may be placed by 
any tiavcller who desires to enjoy 
some days’ sport among tin- chamois 
iu the high mountains of the Mau- 
rientio. A mes-rjiger sent fioni 
Lan-dehot.ilg would reaih him at. 
Hetmans iu two or three burns, and 
he expressed to us his leadiness to 
attend to any enquiiy made after 
him by an Huglish tiaveller. 

After having enjoyed the fiistcom- 
iortable bed that we bad been in 
since we left Lanslcbourg, and paid 
n very moderate bill at the Capella 
Verde, we hired, but with some dif¬ 
ficulty, a light carriage with a pair 
of horses to take us to Pout iu the 
Val d’orca. The load was flat to- 
wurds the plains from Lanzo. On 
our left was the range of Monte 
Timoue, which sloped down into the 
plains. The road side was planted 
with acacias and mulberry-trees, and 
the vines, Indian corn, and other ev i* 
deuces of rich aud cultivated lands 
marked our course to Cine. We 
passed through many v illages, which, 
amidst 6ceues so rich, bote a corres¬ 
ponding appearance of wealth and 
comfort, compared with the means 
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of the mountaineers we, had so re¬ 
cently left strugglin' in high regions 
with a sterile "--oil. The lowers of 
the village chui dies hid now become 
Uiom* light, and lofty structures for 
which Piedmont is celebrated; the 
hoiues were entirely 1 ■ ali»in, and the 
town of Cine, about ten or twelve 
miles from Turin, had its shops be¬ 
neath deep arcades, common in Pied¬ 
mont, on the sides of thcstrcets.which 
sheltered the passengers li om the sun 
or the rain. At Cii 10 we tunu d (If 
on the left out of the high-road which 
leads to Turin lioni kinz>. Ourpos- 
tiliou had to enquire the wav, for 
tlie journey to Pont is not very often 
nia-.ii! direct from T.nizo. \Vo had 
another example iu tiio fens of our 
conductor of the hid opinion held 
of a neighbouiing people, or of the 
dangers of a ro el to which they are 
not acemtomed; Improve in con¬ 
stant fear of Ming iituiched ; it i.i 
certain tiiat the Savoyards i Link of 
the Piedmontese, and the Piedmon¬ 
tese of tlr ir count! vinen of a ueijrh- 
bouriug village or ialley, that they 
are a set of villains, but l have uni¬ 
formly found them chi!, and have 
rarely doubted my lecuii y among 
them. The imd li mu Cine was 
tolerably good, between vineyards 
and hedge-ro .vs, uicil we entered 
upon an extensive diemy ionimon, 
one of the lire.*,t places for cut- 
tlnoat practice iu the world. It was 
covered with deep sand pits, among 
which the heavy road wound its 
sinuous course across several miles 
of tiiis open country, a vast plain 
sti etching away oil the right and the 
lelt, with very few trees and no ha¬ 
bitation in sight; licic our postilion 
informed us n grand icview of 
1(1,01)0 troops, by the King, was to 
take place next week. After encoun¬ 
tering the worst paic of the road to¬ 
wards the tri initiation of ihp com¬ 
mon, we descended into a valley, 
and soon arrived at the village of 
Pronto, with its old castle grimly 
o; ei hanging the road a little beyond 
it. We. crossed the river Mallono, one 
of the small tributaries of the Oiea. 
On the other side we ascended the 
left bank of the river for some way, 


and through the village of Buzano; 
here the plains ski i ted the mountain 0 , 
and the scenery was rich and beau¬ 
tiful; numerous villages with their 
superb towers, and the campaguas 
of the rich proprietors surrounded 
with vines; mutbeiry and fruit trees 
studded the ,•tubing grounds and 
slopes of tim kills. One of the most 
beautiful of these villages, through 
which we passed, was Vnlpeiga, 
celebrated thioughout Piedmont for 
the great h '-:!it and singular Li uity 
of its campanile. Before reaching 
the village, we entcicd upon the 
high-road lit In i on Tin hi and Cnur- 
gue, and few countiies can boast in 
sucii great Hues of communication 
of roads better formed or piesencd. 

Cuuigue is «i large tmvp, one of a 
great number wliicb, lying out of tin* 
iioc.l line of strangers travelling in 
Piedinour, .;ie liulo Known, but 
which contain numerous inhabitants, 
who arc licit and active as man'.lac- 
tuivis iu cloths, the metals, tanne¬ 
ries, &c, and they poa-oss many 
local advantages, being near enough 
to the streams and tonents to avail 
themselves of water power for their 
i»iaclilii"iy. B lit r society is found 
there, and inoie emu forts, than in 
places of gi eater pie.ti iice. We did 
not diivc through the, tom., hut as 
we skiittd it we saw many capital 
hom es, aud some beautiful women, 
clean, well dressed,« !« work </c vile. 
Below Courgne we c i ossed the Oi ca, 
and soon after turned up the left 
bank of the liver, llitheito we had 
Jiad fine weather, but it now changed, 
a torrent of rain descended which 
obliged us to close the caniige, and 
concealed from us the beautiful 
country which we had been le.d to 
believe we should pass through on 
the road to Pout. This, however, was 
the only hard rain vve had encoun¬ 
tered for a month, and vv e submitted 
to it with tolerable patience. Before 
we reached the town the rain ceased, 
and we were enabled to enjoy the 
entrance to this most picturesque 
.place, with its old feudal castles and 
towers, and the vineyards, aud 
forests, and mountains with which 
it is surrounded. 
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HIKFICN i-OUCY AND lOHKIUN COMMERCE. 


Is our last number we took occa¬ 
sion to lay helme the public r mow* 
full and detailed relation ol tin 1 I’rutt- 
m>-G ermanic Custom house. League, 
its contemplated objects, its probable 
piospcctive opmution, with the frau- 
dulent pretences on which it wns 
based, and by which it was sought to 
be justified, thau had hithei to appear¬ 
ed. With tlie evidence of facts and 
figures, in their main conclusions un¬ 
impeachable, the utter groundless¬ 
ness of the charge wl.. i h has been tins 
eteinal theme of half-witted econo¬ 
mists at borne, and designing states- 
men abroad, imputing the restrictive 
rigours of foreign commercial sys¬ 
tems to the illiheiality of our own, 
was, in the case of Prussia at least, 
for our labours extended no farther, 
di cisivelv demonstrated. 

Dismissing the ebirneiical conceits 
ol war-hunting philosophy, we turn 
to matter more worthy our consi- 
deiation. There 4s scaicely any 
question of foreign 'policy into the 
solution of which the concerns of 
• foreign commerce do not largely 
enter. There is no nation upon 
earth so purely commercial in i-a 
character and pursuits as this, ami 
none with so largo a stake of mate¬ 
rial interests risked upon the issue 
of every political movement. We 
have no dreams of restless ambition 
to be indulged—no conquests save 
those of industry to pant after—of 
the resplendent trophies of succes- 
ful war and national glory we have 
enough and more thau enough for 
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immortality in the page of history. 
Rich, however, as we are, in all that 
constitutes a nation’s honour, safety, 
and happiness, our stored up trea¬ 
sure may not be idly played with or 
dilapidated. It is the half ruined 
gamester only that puts all to ha¬ 
zard on one throw in a paroxysm of 
blind passion, and the forlorn chance 
of revenge; it is Quixote tedivivus 
alone that would range the world to 
redress the wiougsof kingdoms or 
of peoples. We cannot afford to sa¬ 
crifice sense to sensibility, nor to 
squander national resources for the 
solo object of succouring the oppres¬ 
sed of other realms and crushing a 
heartless oppressor—wealthy though 
we be, and poweiful as wealthy. 
Deeply as we sympathize with the 
wrongs—profoundly as we venerate 
the, patriots—deaily as we love tlie 
gallant people—of Poland, we would 
not have counselled war with the 
Autocrat and his powerful neigh¬ 
bours leagued against her in her 
ill-timed though holy insurrection, 
because it becomes not the rulers oi 
an empire to hazard its permanent 
welfare for the gratification of sym¬ 
pathy and feeling alone. Nor would 
we have warred to impose compul¬ 
sory freedom on Belgium, Portugal, 
and Spain. No state may safely dis¬ 
solve the bonds of various alliance, 
and abandon the interests of self for 
such indulgence. But when the 
necessity of self-preservation com¬ 
bines with the generous sentiments 
of nature, then may the statesman 
ft 
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unlock tbe treasured-up remem¬ 
brance of the injuries of a noble 
race, and, whilst he stretches forth 
the arm of might to avenge them, 
solace himself with the grateful in¬ 
flection that he is exacting also a 
merited retribution for insult offered 
or damage caused to the land with 
whose destinies he is specially 
charged. That moment may, or may 
not be fast approaching'—portentous 
signs are abroad—let us in that case 
pray for a pilot shilled and couiage- 
ous to weather the storm, under 
whose guidauce we may confident¬ 
ly dare the ragiDg elements, without 
fear of the quicksands and shallows 
on which it has been our liic^Jess 
fate so often to have latterly ground¬ 
ed. 

Whilst, therefore, as our piece- 
ding observations are intended to 
demonstrate, we disclaim all com¬ 
munion with the agitators who pro¬ 
claim a crusade of principles or of 
chivalry; whilst we maintain with 
earnestness that our policy ought to 
be eminently peace and conserva¬ 
tion abroad, no less than at home, it 
is impossible to dissemble the tact 
that the designs of Russia, scarcely 
disguised, combined with her past 
usnrpations.seem soclosely to threat¬ 
en the continuance of the social and 
material prosperity of the empire, 
that it is time to fhmi/tarhr on/ nunds 
with tbe possibility of closer con¬ 
flict than the interchanges of diplo¬ 
macy. The Uiitish minister that 
should stand quiescently by whilst 
she possessed herself of Constanti¬ 
nople, and Anally closed the Dar¬ 
danelles agaiustourmarine, commer¬ 
cial or royal, would deserve to ex¬ 
piate on the scaffold his treachery or 
imbecility. We have now, indeed, 
and wc have bad, men of state that 
have bid high for the penalty; for 
whatever his feelings of 
party, with a spark of patriotism in 
ids breast, will deny that the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi is a monument of 
eternal disgrace to Earl tlrey and 
Lord Palmerston, as it is of disho¬ 
nour and degradation to their coun¬ 
try. The facts, well known as they 
are, may, for the sake of connexion, 
he simply repeated. After the vic¬ 
tory of Koniah in lSd-i, Ibrahim 
Pacha was advancing upon Constan¬ 
tinople. The Porte applied to Eng¬ 
land as to its oldest friend for suc¬ 


cour or mediation, with ample offers 
of commercial privileges for indem¬ 
nity ; a threat would have stayed 
the Egyptian in his career-—twoim u- 
of'-war off the coast of Syria or the 
port of Alexandria would even, in 
the case of recusancy, have enforced 
obedience; nor threat, nor media¬ 
tion, nor ; uccour was yielded to re¬ 
scue the Tmki-di empire from im¬ 
pending d» structioii. On Wednes¬ 
day, the ‘JUlli August, being the 
last day hut one of the Sea-ion IH;J:5, 
the explanation, shameful a.i sun oi¬ 
ling, oi Loui Palmcr.-tim to Parlia¬ 
ment was, that “ without giving any 
very detailed explanation of the 
iintLer, lie would only remind the 
House that then we were cmhaikcd 
in iii/i'id <>[ a mftons oil the t\uifh Kn, 
ami on the must of Holland, and weie 
under the necessity of keeping up 
another naval loice oil the «■.,■./«/ <if 
J’oilirgal iliereiore we had not a 
ship to spare. We were blockading 
or absolving two petty states, with 
which, hut for silly intervention, vve 
could have, had no ielutions hut 
those of amity, and out ol our v,unit¬ 
ed naval foice could not find where¬ 
with to lurnidi a eominodme’s pen¬ 
nant for a service niorevinlly im¬ 
portant to nut interests than Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal in the lump. 
This was not all; the se» retary far¬ 
ther stated that, mi far even fiom 
“ Russia having expi >’sscd any jea¬ 
lousy as to granting that assistance, 
the Russiiii Ambassador nfliciJiy 
communicated to him, while the in¬ 
quest (of Tuikey) was hlill under 
eonsideiation, tliar iie Lad learned 
that such an application had In on 
made, and that from the interest lain n 
It 1 / 11‘iwiti tn /he iiiondeiutece a id pre¬ 
set tahon of the Tuikisli empire, it 
would afford satisfaction if they (the 
Grey Miuistiy) could find them¬ 
selves able to comply with tbe re¬ 
quest.” Could lolly go farther than 
this avowal 1 Could the nakedness 
of the land or its rulers be more 
ingenuously exposed ‘r Yet the lle- 
foiincd House cried “ Hear, hear 1” 
and the Birmingham patriot was 
“ thankful" to the noblo Lord. The 
fact was, that the cunning Egyptian 
had thrown the dust of the desert 
into the eyes of the man of State ; 
under the tutelage of Boutenieff, 
dazzling oilers were made on his 
part, and thence the disinterested 
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proffer of T.ieven, ami the compli- 
incutary rejection of aid by Palmer¬ 
ston. Ships of war there were rot¬ 
ting in harbour in plenty; theru 
wanted recently no application to 
Parliament to job Lord Durham and 
his suite to St Petersburg in two 
inen-of-war. Individually and gene¬ 
rally our inclination leads us to speak 
as to think of Rail drey with 1 espect 
us an honourable mau and a consist¬ 
ent statesman; age had impaired his 
lain hies, and the clatnouis of a fa¬ 
mily Inood, interminable in its rami¬ 
fications, pi eyed upon Itis weakness, 
if not upon his allections. Under 
cover of the Reform mania, he had 
gorged them with place ami sinecure 
to an extent surli as Minister never 
betoie had dared towaids kinship; a 
show of public economy was deemed 
uei, ssaiy tocontovertherxtravagan- 
ces of nepotism ; inmitimu succour to 
'i'u:key,therefore, wasielused on the 
gnuuid ol expense, when one year’s 
■o.loiy of all the Ureys would have 
dcliajed it twice over. Tin* sequel 
is soon told. Upon our refusal the 
Su 11 an, / a < it i mi ; < wi« /, tli re w 11 i mso 1 f 
into the arms of Russia. Soon from 
Sevastopol a fleet and army au- 
eimied m the roadstead of the Seia- 
glio; Ibrahim retired at the Musco¬ 
vite command, and the grateful Ot¬ 
toman was hut too happy to get lid 
oi his hated Russian guests, by sign¬ 
ing any thing and eveiy thing. Ry 
n secret arm'll) of the, treaty of Uk- 
hiar Skele:.si,tlift passage of the Dar¬ 
danelles to the ships of all nations 
was made contingent on the good 
pleasure of the C/ar; and of that 
seeret article, so < xcelleutly well 
was Lhe Foreign Office. administer! d 
abroad as at home, that Loid Pal¬ 
merston was not ashamed to declare, 
in lhe face of the Commons of Kug- 
Iand, that he, was indebted for the 
knowledge of it, not to theluHlecoi- 
vable pencil ation of an ambassa¬ 
dor, but to the masteily corresp <nd- 
eiice of a newspaper (the JJanu/ig 
licru/d ) from the Tuikish capital. 
In the official manifesto of the Go¬ 
vernment, entitled the “ Reform 
Ministry, and the Reformed Pail la¬ 
ment,’’ published at the close of the 
Session 1833, the whole of this dis¬ 
graceful business is skimmed over 
in two paragraphs, one of which ad¬ 
mits that the Eastern question was 
one which the “ Governments of 
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Europe were entitled to look upon 
as a matter in ivliuh their own inte¬ 
rests were directly involved,” and 
the other winds up the allusion to 
the departure of the Russians horn 
Constantinople, and Ibrahitu TV.cliu 
from Kutaich, with the bombastic, 
announcement tin.t “it is tin* busi¬ 
ness of the 15iitiali Government *«> 
take care that neither shall letiru 
again.” Magnh'icent bravado! 
hoiuiio b, i/ii, sboi.ld the Antciiat 
again presume, to accept 1 . > invita¬ 
tion coi.teinptuoii *y dt-dimd l.y us; 
and nothing let-# f !ian v.\u, with itn 
expendituie ai-d horiois, is to be vi¬ 
sited upon us on the r.iii'i.m. of an 
event,tliejiiiiu.il , m n> < of which 
might have bi t n ■■\; Jlt , d by a mes¬ 
sage to Ciaud 0, end its ml o to 
Asia Minor, bon, * by two of die, 
men-of-war which wen* i U-■ 
ly to k sing to and ho in the lo„s o!i‘ 
the S.lieldt, oi nding (or im ntIts: t 
amhor, under one Captain Giey, in 
the pica-nut hay of (Naples whilst 
Loul Ponsonby vv'as jieihi i -g hi, 
preparatory studies for 'luikish 
dijiloiiiacy amidst rhe N’.m, mil 111 
vvilcheiics of “ opera, ph.y, am. 
ball.” Tlie war and the w,..-,ie of 
war is only in pro.-peci as jet; Liu 
we have a hue tie u a!i<aiiy 01 its 
Hwccti, and ail apt illiisiiatum >-l the 
economy of “candle-ends JutUlo est 
paiings,” in the usual Whig buluim 
of abolishing a scoie of place |--:tiO 
nago and oiigmntiug rummi*-:oi.e.- 
sliips by lmudn ds. For win le.-s fie* 
navy m dicat iiiii.tin us is I,i d 

in vain iu L8Jg for a hi ,c-> ol war 
boats, in 183 l and sim c we have it *d 
vvliolc. tijuadious p nadiog it in tin: 
Levant, now pe;q iog imo the, Dar¬ 
danelles, now cti'Cemn;.' at Smyrna. 

It is not our object iu this paper to 
enter upon an examination of tl..* 
designs of Russia, or into a disqui- 1 - 
lion upon the, course ol jmlicy or of 
action bj r which she has, i td no un¬ 
skilled band, advanced them. The 
former indeed require 110 illustra¬ 
tion, since their gr.'.duilnccompM-li- 
liient forms no small jiouion of the 
history of Europe iimi Asia fur tin 
last sixty years. Neither of one li¬ 
the other have we any fresh 1 dela¬ 
tion to make at pn * cnt , vvIi i-'vit 
hereafter vve may p »rpose im mme 
convenient occasions. We hmv, 
however, previous to cumuiem ieg 
the second biauth of 0 if ,'U(j,ci, 
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Foreign Commerce, bo permitted to 
observe, that the fatal error of Nava- 
rino facilitated, if it did not accelerate, 
the passage of the Balkan, and that 
nothing short of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington's decision, enforced with an 
embassy of men-of-war at their 
mouth, prevented the Dardanelles 
from becoming, in 1828, as now they 
are, Russian, and the Muscovite 
eagle from perching on the topmost 
minaret of St Sophia. Had the 
Councils ot 18J2 exhibited one titho 
of the prudence and spirit of that day 
—had the same forecasting policy 
been pursued—we should not need, 
now to he loitering befoie the stable 
floor after the steed had been stolen. 
But this being our luckless position, 
md having by irresolution converted 
the treaty of l nkiar Skelessi into 
a foregone conclusion, that ground 
for action appeals to be cut away 
fiom under us There seems, there¬ 
in; r no option left but to wait upon 
I’ict, idi nce and provide torthe cliap- 
o c of accidents, which for the gie,it- 
e-t stall f.tian is the most delicate 
and difficult game to manage. The 
in in of coininon-pbice loses temper, 
Hod it irmfci. J 1 /ico he with him, 
cot-, the knot with the swmd, as 

i, c >ut evnnplep testify in Belgium, 

Fm ingul, and Spain. It is for master 
minds au.no, as those we Jate pos- 
, -sod, :e, those m tayed us 

•n l f .ussi.i in Piiiv.iii.to pi ty i of illy 
and wmily with time, whilst they 
;,»‘.e not a motion oi his scythe, end 
stej> the foremost into each bit -,\i ii it 
m.ikeH. Russia will baldly attempt a 
/ . 1 . 7 ;< -/../■/// upon ('onsiantinople, 

ii. r that, would place the ball at our 
toothy a.ousing Europe as one man 
again! t her. She does riot use to 
woik so openly, to conibinc her 
means s/i 1 lo«e to home. W hi ri 
moH laboriously as silently ininirg 
is the East, she is heaid most loudly 
11 (.‘ficolmg iu the West. While 
tooting her maitiai phalanxes to- 
waul- Stamhool, she d« lights that 
the noise ol their march anil the 
clangour of their aims shall he 
drowned in the tluindcis of the »uDi¬ 
sh > iiwj/iii,', or lost in the cannonades 
ot Oporto or the fmilladcs of Bis¬ 
cay. She may, th.ueforo, she will, 
doubtless, in season good, embroil 
once more ihe Porte with the Egyp¬ 
tian stitiap—fiie scairely kept down 
yet glows in the embeis, and wants 


but a breath to kindle—and then 
she may be called on for help as 
heretofore, or she will enact the 
part of protector, as of ancient right, 
whether it be prayed as a boon or 
no. .She, will admit no claim of Eng¬ 
land, nor acknowledge any petition 
for her interference, but answer our 
demands and our proffers for share 
in the Eastern adjustment, by point¬ 
ing to our airogant exclusion of her, 
our monopoly of all influence in 
the affairs of the West. We must 
not, we, hope that even under our 
present blundering rule we u it! not, 
be denied. For us the Eastern is 
no ipiestion of puling sensibilities 
about Miguelite tyranny and Carlist 
superstition—it is one, of the last 
import; for Austria it is one nf life 
ami death. Let our readout cast 
their eyes 011 the map over the 
Algerine t'lritury. Pi ouch — over 
Egypt, by position sir:d coinunMce 
halt French —(fierce,.'mil pan of its 
Aichipeliiiro, Rii—iui,—and < ’• -vi~ t:ui- 
linopieand the Bo'-plioi iih, Russian 
tun. Once in pos' .ion ot the keys 
ot the E11 vine, what * hn! ’ pi event 
Rossi 1, at liei <•;. .e, f 1 f.in con tmi t- 
i:ig fleets to dispute \> 11)1 us the 
mustiiy of the J\l< ilitei I'liiii'an, and 
after, of all other seas < She will 
have n land.lochf d mean impem- 
eu i to our attr i ks, win n in to tialu 
r h. 1 dy race of re.'incn by the i _\ elu¬ 
sive cf.mnieieial ur,vifiition of its 
c\<ended slum .. The l nil 1 d States, 
lu-i firm i ml fast nl'ii-n (opposed 
llmugli they be, a< t 01 ding to the fan¬ 
tastic call ‘go 1 y of pi inciplos ), already 
competes, or tine;.tens to Compete, 
with our 1 opienincy in the Atlantic 
and Pacific: vs ill it tend to rnndc- 
1 ate their atnbiiimi or tin ir emula¬ 
tion to see us matched or chased 
away limn the EEditoi innenn r But 
the »|Ui tlion is no ]es H oric of tran¬ 
scendent interest comim icially, than 
politically, of safety and national 
honour. The tin flic of Turkey Eu- 
lopeau, of Asia Minor, and the tiau- 
sit Hade to Pe.isin, consists almost 
putely of liriiis-h inaniiCaituics for 
onrexpoib—ol manufattmeH which 
are piobibited in llussj.i Fioper, and 
would thnefoie he no less ai burnt i- 
ly prohibited in Tuikiy Russian. 
What the state of manufacturing 
inteu sts is, we may shortly advert 
to. Whatever their)ore the opening 
created by Russian intrigue, and 
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whenever, whether by Rchinm be¬ 
tween tin* Sultan aud the F. gyptiau 
rebel, or by added provocation to 
Austria, we trust that Great Uiitaiu 
will be found to tako the position 
that becomes her. If the conjunc¬ 
ture be, provided against and acted 
upon, when it arrives, with resolu¬ 
tion aud without hesitation, there 
will be no war—there need be none. 
Agression is not averted by sub¬ 
mission but in vitpd, as on this special 
question wc have seen. Neverthe- 
ie<s, a calm and cool calculation of 
all contingencies must he taken into 
the account of moasuies, lor wo do 
not shut our eyes to the tiyhl of 
smnh embarrassment: nor that, if 
tin* principle that “free bottoms 
make fiee goods” be ever admitted 
in imuitiine u m fine—and in laud 
bo-tilitics it. would he treated as an 
untenable ab-mduy—then faiewell 
to “ ail our greatness.” 

Wo have, watched the course of 
Ih* Loudon and proi inci.il press 
on this subject, with iuLeiest; tlie 
ljt.ei has taken the* modelato 
and national tom: wiiii li is in unison 
with our own conviction--. Hut, al- 
llmugli the gieat majoiily ot the 
metiopolitau jouinals ate some of 
them in fuLm.cc of us, mid even too 
sm-.cplililu upon this subject, and 
otiieis equally calm and it..u»lvcd 
with onisehes, we hate obseived 
witii pain, but without surprise, that 
a ccitain anti-national iututuatii.a 
prevails in some quartets to toe 
advantage ot Russia. Wo think 
too highly of our contemporai ies, 
whatever their p.uty or party pi col¬ 


lections, to suspect the Operation of 
undue iutiuence. The journalism 
of Franco and of Germany is, we 
know, corrupt to the cote; Russia 
lias always bid largely, and counts 
therefore with reason on the active 
co operation of men of letters iu 
those countries; we could name 
uamt-H and papers, without asking 
reference to the archives of the lega¬ 
tion of P ozxo tli Horgo, were it ne¬ 
cessary or profitable, as hereafter it 
in ay be. liut whilst we fully exone¬ 
rate our borne contemporaries from 
a degrading imputation, we cannot 
but express unqualified iegret at 
the exceptions to participation in 
national feeling, few though theyl r 
find little iulluential, which are to l<o 
found iu the diurnal nr pciiodieal 
pii'sH of the metropolis. We sln-idd 
he tin* first to laiseour voices against 
a war of pique, or intervention, or 
ambition, as these and othei pages 
testily. The case of win uas not 
aimed, and ue. d not, if the fvlinisn y 
piepare betimes, iu 'lie true spiiit of 
htatebinuulike n sohe, the means of 
pit-.veniiou. With a duo •'(■use ot the 
activity restless, the, ambition reck¬ 
less, the polity all-cmb’.icing mul 
oily ot the Cabinet ot St PcLrrshmgh, 
and the genetal astuteness ol ns 
diplomatic emissaries, we, are l.ir 
limn p.titic ipating iu the liioiistiou-, 
exaggerations ol their inlullihilny 
and poweiH of second sight, whe¬ 
ther feigned or in good faith, of 
contemporaiy tetieweis or cou- 
coctors of state pnpeis.' TJie as¬ 
sumption that Russia 01 initiated die* 
lbii-.so-Germr.nic league wo have 


* The political world of the metropolis has hern hitteily .1 good deal mystified hy 
the pnltlieatioii of certain state papers, purporting' to lie despatches of Count Ih in¬ 
stall!', Prince l.ieven, Count AJatuseavi/., Prince Po/.xo di Horgo, .H,c. Although we 
aie 110 believirs in tln-ir anthem icily, yet they may possibly hove, been hihnt.iltd 
upon incidental refen-nces In special subjects in the published diplomacy of the il.i,- 
—upon the intergossip of ambassadors—and out of one or two documents CHMii.lly 
got hold of. 'i'lle story of their havii ; been purloined from Warsaw, seems im-iedi¬ 
ble, for at Warsaw there existed no archives of diplomacy. The oireuinstauce that 
would most slugger our im-iedulity is the fact that they have been quoted and com¬ 
mented 011 in the Jintis/i and Finely 11 lie view as authentic. That periudu al is 
reporteil to he published under tho especial patronage of the Foreign Olhie; who, 
however, so liable and likely to be duped as Lord Palmerston himself by toiled idh- 
cialitlesV Iu our opinion they have the Pans post murk stinug upon them; .md 
what more likely than Russian diplomacy ut the bottom of the fraud? We know a 
Prussian at Frankfort (not unknown in Paiisinu journalism), a Get man baron, 
known everywhere, and 1111 how me dc httres at Paris, who have been suspected of 
having done such things heietofoie. P0/./.0 di Ilorjjo knows them too—lie will not 
disavow his old Friend Monsieur C- 


■e, we presume. 
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shown to be utterly unfounded in 
fact; it is apparent., indeed,to com¬ 
mon sense, that with her views of 
dominion it would have been no less 
than a suicidal course of at tion. On 
the reverse—on the discovery of the 
projects of Pi uasia for disenthralling 
hemdfliom dependence, and esta¬ 
blishing hciselt as the centre of a 
poweiful sy..le<n, Russia thwarted 
her designs rill that in her lay. To 
that end ‘die enacted prohibiting 
tai ill's agai-'st Prussian and German 
manufactures and produce. With as 
much tiutb might U be said—indeed 
one pretended despatch of his lias 
be*-:; published, and by the limit this 
aitich; is in piiut nunc r,<r.y have 
ap.pe'ned in the same sense—that 
ihi/’/o <ii Lwrgo foresaw or prepaud 
tin re\oluliou of .Inly. Miraculous 
as it sulti ibe Pure’gu Oliice to repre¬ 
sent. Hessian diplomat y. we can tes- 
tify to its {■ tied iniutcenee of cog- 
lib' tee ■ p 1 ei ions to, or participation 
ni.t'ie* ei ■ ■ J Nevi r was mortal more 
unlni eseeiti ;’y piostrnted by shock 
*d (‘ieetiic llubl than Pnzzo ili Roigo 
by i bat calnstiopbe. He shut liim- 
sell op in lb •- palace of the Legation, 
and, except in urgent and intimate 
friends, ues visible to none; the vio- 
lene * of! K tremor and agitation was 
lee'iy picnble—the ghosts of llobes- 
pieiie and Marat might have luisen 
i'efoi" tb'> ejes of the old eoiiien- 
tion ! bl. For weeks lie vvvi ttnly 
lioncr- till'd — the fact is one of 
J\i ihi.m notoriety—and riot for long 
did b.* n'cou r presence of mind to 
place himself an court! nt ties njfum s, 
and take a position for Russia. The 
other ambassadors in the mean time 
wen* patioliug the ban lead es and 
allionting the fire of the patriots— 
taking measure, in short, of the. rev o- 
lutioo. Thau the governing piinciple 
of Riissiiui policy nothing can be 
.oor.i inartificial; it is winked out 
by its events with a singleness of 
juup is,*, nndoviating as unflagging. 
JLlonaparte. raid, that in another half 
oeutiuy “ Europe would fall under 
the Jr !> cither of Jacobins or Cos- 
packs; ” even bis forethought ex¬ 
tended not to the possibility of 
silent compact or conuptbargain by 
which thc.nO heralds of disci ganiza- 
tion should partition the civilized 
and the barbarian woild between 
them, and each co-operate for the 
other’s ends, the one spreading 


anai chy in the west, whilst the other 
was supplanting empires in the east. 

Limb by limb has Turkey been 
parcelled in these latter years by the 
two scheming factions of (laikoess. 
Greece was torn from her by the 
fraudful intrigues of utilitarian loan 
jobbers; Armenia and Evivnri (Cir¬ 
cassia, we. suppose,maybe included) 
were wrested from her by Russii at 
Adrianople, witli the heaity congra¬ 
tulations of Lord Holland at the 
transfer of their rude tubes from the 
baibarous sway of the Sultan to the 
blessings of a more purely Scythian 
civilisation; and lastly, the Egyptian 
lias made spoil of Sviia. The t \lent 
and the inipoi tauee of this last spo¬ 
liation lias been little reflected upon 
here, peibaps less umh i stood ; but 
the Muscovite, appieciatea il in all 
its value, and already pleads this ex¬ 
traordinary acquisition of the satrap 
as proof of the comparative modera¬ 
tion of her own lobbciies. This 
splendid pm tion of the southern 
dominions of Tnikey eompielands 
the pashaliiks of Ai kith, Sciiwi 
or Taiuiu.is, Arne, with its depend¬ 
encies (the land of the Diusi), ami 
D.isiam us, which includes fab:*,line. 
It is watered by the Eupluate 0 , 
Orontes, Jordan, Snphvn, ami other 
stiearns, contains at the least two 
millions and a half of inhabitants, 
and abounds in salt, wine, com, oil, 
dates, cotton, and silk. Vuiiuus dis¬ 
tricts possess too their manufactures 
of taffetas, cotton goods, and jewel¬ 
lery. Seated in this beauteous region, 
in the very hemt of Asia Minor, 
Ibrahim Pacha, whilst be ietains it, 
bolds in bis bands the keys, and at 
his mercy the whole Asiatic domi¬ 
nions of the Porte. At Kutaich he 
had all but realized the mighty con¬ 
ception of Rtrctching his iuIc from 
sea to sea, of reposing with the nor¬ 
thern frontier of a vast continent on 
the. Euxine, as the Mediterranean 
washes its southern shores. 

Prom distance, and the want, un¬ 
til more modern times, of that inti¬ 
macy of connexion and intercourse 
which alone can bring objects into 
immediate contact with the senses. 
Western Europe has noted little and 
provided Jess against the encroach¬ 
ments of Russia. These have not 
astounded the vulgar politician as 
would the rush and ruiu of an over¬ 
whelming inundation, hut have 
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stolen along as the advancing tide of 
which there la no ebb-flow—almost 
umhaiked, or, where maikcd, the 
onward progress shorn of its coles- 
scan proportions by the lengthened 
vista of perspective through which 
it wasnccesaaiily viewed. ThegroBS 


summary, however, will be found to 
exhibit a startling result; it is calcu¬ 
lated to awaken painful apprehen¬ 
sions, and arouse sleeping energies 
—that is, in every heart that beats 
with the love of country and of hind. 
Here i i the tabular document: 



Conquests of llnsiiu JnilU) 

the hit,/ Si.'fg Vents. 

Picsuit Population. 

1770, 

Bessarabia, 

470,000 


1771, 

The Crimea, 

451,000 

Incorporated 1783 

178.), 

Georgia, 

400,000 

Incorporated 1801 

17 }).'), 

Little Poland and the Ukraine, 

6,171,000 

I7!M, 

Western Russia,including Lithuania, 

Podolia, Ike., . . SI 18,000 


17f).j, 

Coin-kind, 

581,000 


1803, 

The Sesguis and other tiibi-.-. 

.‘100,000 


18(1(1, 

Shin an. 

! 03,000 


1808, 

Finland, 

1 050,000 


1815, 

Kingdom of Poland, 

1 000,000 

liicmpoi 3< ed 1812 

1 rid 7, 

Eriviiu and tribes, . . 

100,00!) 

18-20, 

Armenia, Ac, 

Wallacbia and Moldavia, 

100,000 

2,817,000 



Tot '1. 

2,)/"2 1,001) 

Souls. 


Moldavia and Wall'ichia are reck¬ 
oned, since, being under the cou- 
Ito' of Rus-,i.in agent*, their rtorni- 
n il in lepeud.Mice is a mere, Kint. 
We include not the Circassian tribe', 
c t.i.nati d ai two millions mote, re- 
Mpeetiug her hold upon, or hot rel.i- 
ti,n.s with which, we, have no pie- 
i i;,e data lor rvieiem e; so tha 1 lioie 
alone, will.in the compos ot little 
more than huifn century, Russiali.vi 
added to her resources a popuh'tion 
exceeding tli.it of the vvliolc hinted 
Kingdom ot Cheat Hiiiimr and li\ - 
h-tid ; she has extended her rule It our 
the Gulf of Bothnia almorl to the 
Bosphorus—front the Araxea to th.r 
Vistithr. The battle of Niivmiu was 
the introduction to her seizure of 
Armenia, tire whole circuit of tire 
Caspian, and the sources of the 
Tit?iis and Euphrates, front which 
position she can wield military au¬ 
tocracy over Persia, Assyria, : nr 
Asia Minor. Whilst she has made 
these giaut strides, the rest of Europe 
remains, with trivial exceptions, ab¬ 
solutely in Btatu quo—the map has 
scarcely changed a feature except in 
the gradual enlargement of Russian 
boundaries, and tire gradual contrac¬ 
tion of those of her immediate neigh¬ 
bour a. Will Europe stand by, whilst 
the Czar crowns the pyramidlc pile 
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of conqui-nt with Byzantium, the 
glorious centre from nich to ical./e 
the vision ol nniwisul empire—with 
the added millions of Turkey, Euro¬ 
pean mid Aid .lie V 

We counsel ,!,<* war—b red, of all 
a war of pi in. Spies, 1 u.hdi i'.elh m 
and agitators pic.eh of. We rue 
not to liberalize tl e inst.tutions—to 
e.oighf-n the b r, b<ti i-ei—to ‘-ntiim- 
(hi * tlie s.-its—ot Russia. 'l lie 
(* i in sir ,;i i ,u drltnc-z of intellect in- 
i , i , ,"‘; ii- little moiu tine tlia’ of 
h. r i.iglit-< eloped regions. Not 
e\.-n lor that Poland, over v\hose 
v.io:.,rs our heart yearn*, and our 
blond ii:dignan T ly boils, would we 
iouii.-el uur with hi r oppressor, 
llut when the safety of the state, is 
prospectively endangered—when it. 
is forced into a retrograde position— 
when its most vital, because most 
growing, material Interests are 
threatened with mortal aim, and 
more than mortal hatred—then, in¬ 
deed, is the time arrived to speak 
out, not in the tones, querulous and 
Iretful, of mi ill-omened, ill-condi¬ 
tioned envoy at St Petersburg, but 
with that uv’jes'ic army, that calm 
dignity, tlr.t nob’o appeal of th« 
hero, which hr fore Sevastopol as off 
Trafaltur, are sl’dl s liicient to con¬ 
vince loos the most arrogant that 

"i< 
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England knows ami will do its 
duty. The plague must be stayed 
if it hurst out afresh ; nay, there i*;m 
then b" no all 1 native but a radical 
cine—th * phi pic-spot muht bo era¬ 
dicated, a i d .* ovei'iowu empite 
foin.d !■ <■!<. vu,'iu i i ancient i >»u- 
fiu.'s. ’ln!> cbrrp s <>l the, enterpuse 
will MMWely eXt’l"’ i 111...'. 1 of oils piC- 
Bcnt eq'iiun: i :"'.mde in Lhe jns’Li- 
teiienc'* i.) ra-i'y :u in,on 1 nfs, and :i 
pt!i;c <d (jii:*‘ i v.j'Uih. Should the 
Ben ' S. i and tin; B line be once 
ocmidi .1 i’y'inst li »r, ami thus her 
issues and recipients closed, what 
becomes of the unv. i'ddy, ill nsstut- 
cd, and tivic ly ceincntnl mie-s, 
mad-' up of i itciesls whose pros- 
peuivr depends on our forheaiancc, 
or comno-eil or uevils burning to 
sh;d- • oh" coercive allegianceV 
'Jiiioujii v.h.’.t r spe-vaive Midi 
lie - i.* i*>cn reiiov' «,f toju i- 

limms l.roiiu-a, subsist ai Mf's, or 
M/iy the iuimMiii j. in tcli,iiu r tlitiin- 
t in i ii >r\ id i i---i; ilenh.d incanis 
See c 'M l.o io’K.i-i, l,c ii, hk.; n.m- 
ihci iruii'si r (, .ho t.< uhern seas’, 
fo.ee i.m-vice . r.,:d chdiige the b'u- 
rope oi utc'.i o'ene -.idithowat^is of 
an it ■, but n .. '•> 1 la coiupeuad 

v,i n ' : .'*;i-'li !■ i".'; ji,-1 liiui'.nclcr) h;;- 
fm p :i'a..d>i .'fir, Ly mil ivi .iiig 
the ci. 'ii . <»t ikibi.wJ, ami smmi'k-i- 
ii-' m tie* idii’—ilm 'n to.* u.n'avv fully 
gin. i u spoils of l!i_‘ (hiseen!. 

Jo ]>i , po'.. t.-r this i oe i'm t, aid 
to 1 e, o >’ ( il nii tiles e ohj'wpi, li- 
ijuii-s a union oi loiv-ight and 
lunni''“, vvliiih, lioio the expo i- 
cnre «>t the p^st, may fairly be de- 
i p\ii eci of ns charaetei islics of our 
Jinenjn depaifinent for the future, 
li lep.uiiUy as they lme abused the 
cindnliTiee—deeply ns they have 
dmiipp'iintcd t’.u expectations—of 
all thi.'khig i 'in, the Miuistiy need 
still fear no lee k at national support, 
>f thev ujiludrl national interests 
•> ith •■i .e'iecM- of purpose and tern- 
t'enmi e of manner. But it is not 
enough that justice ij now on our 


side; affronts that have too long 
been dallied with cease to be 
grounds legitimate for hostile car¬ 
tel. limnia must lie put more 
strongly, darkly, Mill in the wrong; 
irjpni.'s will not lie less patent for a 
reriei-ln v—the question of dameges 
will imt be idiom of its propmtions 
by other In e -cites of faith, and more 
iriitfii e As A" ambition—our patience 
bus been cxemplaiy, h t us emubitc 
f!:e equanimity of Job yet a while 
longer. But. mean time the Cabinet 
bhouid n.,t omit to dear the de- k 
tor action ; Jet them tiirow overboard 
their petty squabbles in Spain and 
Ibntiig.d, and cease to dabble in 
blood and turmoil, and 'the paltry 
anuoyancis of meddling interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs ot states 
in amity with us. The. lne they 
would now giapple with may not 
be i li i sed with lue underplot of the 
gicni duuna ul the Kmopeau stage, 
e i as the episode of an epic; it is 
the mod.on Achilles who pants for 
the pos -o’- -1 ill Oi Troy. 'i lie. ;; ry of 
mir.icbs in.iy not, Mt< i all, have 
p.i .M'd aw.iv. Vv !io shall s-iy that 
in ; [idfu m d J’.a is of our tiny may 
not,, lik'i J:iJ piototype. of old, disco¬ 
ver the i i.'-i'laYn and some 
to the de.viti Lhe Acn’.le-i of tb<‘ 
?<01 til f 

V.e 1 nve but ouvsd .eslittle, space 
for the levie;.' and summary of our 
comuievci d interim iuvolved in, 
and menaced by, the career ot Mus¬ 
covite, agi'iessiou, ami mint tlioe- 
iore. deal uioie hi icily with them than 
their vast impmtanu; de.seives. 
Their comjnrisim with the state, and 
advantage* of our trade to Russia 
Jiersilf will nut be uuinstrunive. 
We extract, for the convenience of 
more extensive reference, I ruin tbo 
tables of Mr Marshall, decidedly the 
most complete statistical wotk of 
this or any country; they are only 
brought down, however, in many 
instances, to 18K>. 


Dj < i. v iino value of Biitish produce and manufactures exported to Turkey, 
tlm l.i-vr.nt, and tin* Ionian isles--.the cxpints to the latter being about 
]j.-t 1, h 11 , and the imports from, L. 121,000 per annum : 

In 1827. In 1830. 
Ti,OG8,«JOO L. 1,200,273 

Foreign and Colonial produce, . , 184,433 101,713 


Total exported, 

Official value of imports from tlience, 


L. 7 53,333 L. 1,307,980 

787,869 835,872 
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But as official upon imports fall short 
of n al values, by not lets, probably, 
than ten percent, the amount ot oui 
imports in 1830 was perhaps not 
much under one million him hug. 
Here, therefore, we have a total ex- 
portation nearly doubled within fom 
years, ami a consumption o( native 
products and manufactures mot a 
than doubled. It is a trade checked 
by no piohibitioua, and oppiesscd 
by no resliiclions. Jthas about it 
all the, freshness of spring—all the 
elasticity of youth. New channels 
of commerce are daily discovered 
in and through the Turkish empire. 
“ In 183-2,” Air Mai shall observes, 
,r a Biitish vessel cleared for the 


first time direct from London, 
freighted by Messrs C. II. and K. 
Uuigchs, for the port of Trebuonffi- 
in the liluck Sea. with u cargo for 
Talui/, tin*, present capital of LYt-ia, 
which promises to lead to a great 
e xt-usiun of inteicourse in thntdi- 
icction.” Should the hour nnive 
when the evil genius « t St TYteis- 
butg repbeo tli*- fret-real. at 

llv /iintiiim, t.!>" commerci..! system 
oi Turkey will he /■ '"■i'iih'i d m her 
political, and all the twiliie .-<> pr i- 
i liable in possesion, and so biillii.nt 
in pit>.V|X;cl, will be at once fmnilii- 
kited. Let us now tut n to the results 
of our trading couccrns with the 
land of lilt/ ui''lions of inhabitants. 


Ohui r\r value of imports from itusr-i', 


In l‘v >7 In ]s';(l. 

L, 1,17:5,! 0 ,7»iO 


Di.cmiikd value of l$iit:t-li piodnce and manu¬ 
factures expmted, - - 

Do. Foreign and Colonial produc-, 

Total F.xjiml'-, 


T, l,10ft,!170 

tiSS.TO! 77n.7i'0 


L.2, ‘'i7,f'71 


The discrepancy of the reciprocity 
is sufficiently temaikable; but to 
render it more so, about half a mil¬ 
lion must lie added to the import 
11-30. Imports, official value, 

Add, to make uni value. 


account, at. the ratio ot diffi pence 
between tins official, as complied 
with the :uotJ**y-value of impmts, 
say 

L.!.()l'4,7()9 
. . ocdioo 


or our impoi Is from arc just douldc 
in mine, to thoRe of our exports to 
Russia. Nor is this all. The great 
bulk of our exportation consists of 
cotton yam; say— 


L.4 ,.i‘24,700 

Produce and manufactures exported 
ill 1830, . L.MWO,,3K 

Of which cotton yan 

alone enters for - 1,0 87, Out?, 

Tl>(> vile*' of any exchangeable er- 


* We ourselves know of such a shipment in that year, being probably the name ns 
that referred to by Ah- Marshall. >\ e were, however, given to uridcr-t.uul that it 
was a joint speculation on account of the Persian government andsivciul respectable 
linns in London, of whom that of I’aiihe, I 5 .mli.un, and Co., was named to us us the 
chief. Our infoiination vvasd. lived fmm Sve. d Khan, formerly (about lKHS-SO) 
oil a po'itieal mission to this i. nintry V.Vhad the pleasure of making the .icipmint- 
aucc 4 this distinguished peis.e.age in Future In the year 18 . 31 , and it was out good 
f 0 ,.,„„ c to travel some short distance in his company. With a more int< lligent 
and accomplished individual it has m er hern our lot to he acquainted. Despoil 
almost all the languages of modern Fur. pc, as will es the dialects of Asia. On 
board the steamer which conveyed ns limn Palais wet cmuoc Fgvptian youths and thru- 
mother, coming to London on a'pprrcntly a tmloiii speculation in seal eh of a sen and 
brother, to whose address or rcleienee they had no guide. I lie Kyced, to their great 
delight, addressed them in (heir own language, and rendered them coi.Mdc.able 
service. During h!s stay in London, we pas-ed many d.ln-htli.l hoars in the 
society of this extraordinary man at his lintel in New Oi mut'd Mrcet, and c *e- 
where. llo visited Knglutid on th# special (ommeroial mission we have I'Uudc l 
t.o, and u splendid adventure it ’vtt- 3 . 
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tide, in a national view, is measur- leave a clear gain in the country of 
Ofl by that of the labour, more ct> three or four hundred per cent, or 
penally where the raw material is upwards.' Take, for example, the 
not indigen- us which enters into its mean price of yarn converted into 
fabrication. The average price of printed cloths or dyed velvets, at 
the yam consumed by Russia in .‘l*. per lb., and we have a bonus of 
1830 was, according to Mr Marshall, four hundred per cent as the re- 
Itd. ps r lit. A'hutniitg the price ward of the ingenious transforma¬ 
nt" the cot (on from which it was lions operated upon the original raw 
spun, with allowance tor wa .to, to cotton. As illustrative of the dilfc- 
havo aveiaged 7d. per lb. in the same r ent'al importance of our cummer- 
year, if appears tbit the export of cial relations with Turkey and Rus¬ 
tles commodity left a residuum to ein, :.s they now stand—the last 
tire eouutiy of one hundred percent having been for years stationa.y, or 
protit of l'.hour anil capita'. This with a tendency to retrograde, 
sound'! largely in amount, but what whilst the former a;o expanding 
is it in comparison with tlmt of yearly into huger dimensions—and 
hemp, t illow, and other Russian without recurrence to the tact that 
produce, consumed here, which con- we are the largest and most heno- 
hists alnro't wholly of labour and final consumers that Russia pos- 
returna for capita 1 ? But cottons Besses, beyond any comparison, 
shipped in the shape of manufac- Jut us take the two special articles 
ture 1 goods instead of yarn will most in request with each :— 


Value of tot Lon yarn exported to Russia in 1880, - L. 1,037,002 

of taw material from the Cnitcd States one half, - 543,831 

Profit of capital and labour, one hundred per cent. L.513,831 

Value of cotton piece goods exported to Turkey, &c. 1830, I. 87l,%5 
Deducting one-filth as the cost of the iarv material, - I74,;)!)3 

Profit of labour and capital, four hundred per cent. - L. <>17,572 
fin in by Russia, ------ .513,831 


Hnlnncp of profit in favour of our trade with Tmkey, - I,. 1.13,741 

And this upon the special staples of licit of more than one hundred 
our exportable transactions in ina- thousand pounds in 1S14, as com- 
nufactured articles with each, and pared with 1830; those to Turkey, 
with a larger gross amount of ex- on the contrail*, exhibit an increase 
port to Russia. to something like two thirds of the 

As we have before 6aid, we have same extent. The despatch of 
not selected the year If30 to make cotton yarns to the former, which 
out a case, but for the facility of was in 1830, - 17,131,558 lbs. 

combining all our references as Was still no more in 
much as "possible under one head. 1834 than - 17,321,C05 

The Board of Trade returns, and To Turkpy and the Levant the 

those of the cotton trade for 1834, exportation of yarns appears to have 
aie now before u«, and would tell augmented by neatly 40 per cent, 
still more strongly in the balance W'e and that of piece-goods to have 
haw- struck against Russia, and on little varied. 

the side of Turkey. For whet eas But whilst this, as we have dc- 
the exports of home produce and monstrated it, most fertile and itn- 
rnanufnclurcs to Russia show a de- proving vent tor industrial creations 


* The policy in hire of this fuel of originally permitting the free ixportation of 
cotton yams w'.i \cry much doubted at the time and vnee. Mr. \V. Hailc]life, 
thi ct-lebratid inventor of tin- powcr-lo. m system, took (or yri.is :i very active 
pint, with other p-tiiotic. i.i (ividu.d , in lowing the subject before the Legislature, 
with a view to pmlnldtion or rest)icdun ; but the evil had struck too deep root, 
and was cleat lv past remedy 


* i in 
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would be dosed against us instanta¬ 
neously on the advent of the Auto¬ 
crat to a-Bjznntiue empire, not less 
surely would it endanger, and finally 
annihilate other interests of even 
more vital prespnt concern than 
those we have developed. Need 
we point to (Jreeee—to Kgypt—lo 
the Italian peninsular' Of the land¬ 
locked Mediterranean we share the 
western hoy with Mona co, and here 
and them upon an islet. in its basin 
waves the liiitisli ensign. Upon its 
western shores govern h’latne and 
Spain. Russia at the Dardanelles 
reigm loid paiamount over Greece 
and the Gmcian Archipelago, the 
gulf of Venice, and the eastern 
coa’ts of Italy- Asia Minor, with 
its boundless border upon the sea, 
must t.t-md or fell with the capital; 
and Kgvpt—what could she oppose 
again-1 the deluge ot Cossack and 
Audi V Applying tin-test ot (iguies 
as the most intelligible criterion of 
uviteiial interests wliich would lie, 
jeopardized by omiriem cs so un¬ 
toward, but confining ourselves to 
a single point, let us show the trade 
with Italy. The exports of home 
produce and manufactures are more 
considerable in I8dt than ISJJO by 
nea>]y I. !():>,(HH); but not having 
the coloui d U'iuun lor the. (oiuier 
year at hand, we shall lake the total 
stat/uncut of the latter ycar. Malta 
is mixed up with Italy, but the rela¬ 
tive proportions will he uiid >1 stood 
when we state, that in I Shi Italy 
consumed for L.n.d^Oi'l), and Jlalta 
for L. 114*2,(100 only of native pro¬ 
ductions. 


Barnett produced m ■nuhiclur.'s ex¬ 
ported to Italy and Mulct in 
18:10, - L.‘),! 10,7) 11 

Colonial and foreign, - 8 : 56,709 

Total declared values, L. l,J 77 ,gs;j 
Assuming as a calculation that 
will not be deemed ex.tggcr't* * the 
whole of our exportations, of home 
productions only, to the states ino-t 
contiguous to Constantinople, whose 
weakness would Manually subject 
them to a Russian domination ert »- 
blislied in that capital, at the mil¬ 
lions and a quailer sailing per 
annum, we will wind up with the 
“tottle of tlm whole” m a huger 
sense, taking the re. m os ol total ex- 
ports f"’. IShi, as evhilntin > the, least 
favourable victv o r the ipmstion :— 
Total Amount, real or declared va¬ 
lue, ot the expoits of nianulaeturcM 
and pit.dure, ot the United King¬ 
dom in 18-Jt, - L.-l 1,0-19, ID L 

Ditto to tlm coasts of the 
Mediterranean, east¬ 
ward of the gulf of 
Lyons, and the coiet 
of Spain, and to the 
Rlack Sen, - L.5 ■J’jO.fldi) 

So that one-eighth of our whole 
exports of home common kies would 
be at the u.eicy ot tin; Russian pin- 
iiibitory taiiif, the inetiuddo t* n- 
deucy of wln.-e ngulations we haw; 
before exemplified. 

With a glance sit tbe ercnomirnl 
progress and po.-inne ot Russia »<• 
shall tiling our Inborn a lo a dose. 
The <S.' Pi tn shin if (imtir, in a 
imerit number, gn.s tlm following 
returns. 


ax coins. 

To Foreign emmtiic , 

To b inland, .... 

To the Kingdom of Poland, 


ltd t. 

if 1T 32.7,1 It 1 rouble-.. 

8,4-10,993 
10,67)0,4-II 

--a.to lih,Hsu 


From Foreign nniiitrie*-', 
From Finland, 

From Poland, 


lMl'OHTs. 

21l,(bS0 
969,919 
2,798,803 

-218,093,352 


Balance of trade, exerts iif pvpoits . 18,320,528 

Showing a considerable improvement upon 1833. Tbe chief articles ol 
exportation were:— 


Ilenrp, 

Tallow, 

Undressed hides. 
Timber, 

Copper, 


2,821,933 poods. 
1-,.768,831 do. 

11,235,688 roubles. 
8,985,18!) do. 

317,222 poods. 
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The balance of exportation over amounting in value to2,893,000 rou*, 
iviipoitntuM appears to have been hies, were required. 
in:Uni,)lly ari 'il upon b y, ami i.ne.t The facts which most interest us 
have been I.'ci_». i z hot tor the hug,; are, however, those relating to the 
i.itrodij' iion uf, foreign corn remler- progress of internal manufactures, 
ed iu'li-’»**in.able by the deficient bar- fostered as we know they are, by 
vest of the year preceding, and the t,voiy species of eucouiagement, 
dieadliil famine raging in the south- many of them of property and origin 
mi departments, Tlie ports being Impel LI, and protected by a scries 
thrown open, the entries amounted of ti-'Cal prohibitions unexampled 
to l.lOD.ooo dietreits, of tlic \aluo out of France and China. It seems 
of ‘.'0,7 i 1,000 roubles. Usually Rus- then that the importation of raw ma- 
m i is a corn exporting country. For teiial for the use of manufactutes is 
the Impel ial spiiit establishment of on tiie rise, as the following data 
St Petersburg, 169,179 vedros ot show:— 
alcohol, extracted from grain, and 


iweonTs oi lt.vo ,u vnniiAi. 




1 S,‘i i 

1S55. 

ih:r. 


ifavv cutt- >r 


1V 7, J -J :■ 

1 59,052 

1 »2, 110 ponds 

C'lltmi y ii n, 



j 17,695 

.>25,290 

dn. 

Imi 1(4►, 


‘i 7,51s 

■.'■2,951» 

25,2s A 

do. 

j'l.iddil, . 


09,50 J 

J 6,01.5 

79,110 

do. 

Oil. 


-joo,o79 

go 1,9 IS 

Or 15,52'1 

do. 

K.UV Mll'.tl', 


1,0 j7,72‘» 

1, .j87,G75 

1,57 1,107 

■In. 


1’hu [mod lain*; fipi'il to 56 lb., the i cuc'-llon into English quantities is com . 


There is nothing extraordinary in piling their own looms exclusively, 
tiiis augmi illation ol demand tor raw The refinerEs, however, to judge 
products, n<>r is it on the whole eon* from the increase in raw sugars, are 
sidoiatdo. From the lather declining still mcae highly prosperous. But 
call for sjiiiu yam', and the advatr- when \lowed conjointly with the 
ring i in pom or raw cotton, it would deei easing consumption of finished 
appear that the Russian spinneries products, the whole oilers no very 
were making rapid advances towards inviting prospects to the industry of 
supplanting the British, and sup- this country. 


i.oroiei ■* or ntMJi'Ai Toniib. 



|y;-j. 

1854. 

I8.ll. 


l.iiUnn good*. 

1 0,58 gib.. 

10,.,Hli,72 , » 

8,786,072 

roubles, 

femurs. 

916,691. 

7 79,281- 

905,651- 

do. 

Sill.s, 

10,517,67G 

8,289,817 

9,112,567 

do. 

W inillpli-., 

!0,9s2,9IG 

8,-112,957 

7,690,198 

do. 

151oml, tinea- 1 , laii'jki. 

2,gu9,2 l 'S 

1,695,163 

1,267,714 

do. 


'lire i’eeliii .1 in silks is the leastiou- <n prohibition is not relaxed, so far as 
hideratde. So tlrat, notwithstanding we are concerned at least. And yet 
the cm.-.twit piDL'iessiou ol export- of her hemp alone England enters 
"ng valuer,aud tire large balance in its for about thne-fonitha of the total 
tavout thereupon accruing to the na- exportation of Russia; of tallow 
tio», the system of rigid restriction more than thnc-Jourths; say, 

Tallow shipprd from all Russia, IU'Jj, . . . -1.(191,5if poods. 

Of which to Great, Britain,.5,2-0,154 do. 

without reckoning the rpiantity put however, the fate of Finland, and of 
down in the returns as lor Elsinore, unhappy Poland, commercially and 
which is mostly destined for our fiscally, perhaps we have the less 
ports.* Of irer other products we cause to complain. But the call is, 
are, more or less proportionally, also therefore, more imperative upon uh 
the principal purchasers. Seeing, to stay the further propagation of so 

* Mr JJonimv on the Commerce of Petersburg. 
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baleful a system as would attend 
upon Russian ascendency over Tur¬ 
key, Asia Minor, and Persia. 

Russia possesses, beyond any 
country in the woiid, tiie natural 
materials for unbounded commerce. 
She is, perhaps, no less endowed 
with all the natural elements for 
manufactming enterprise on the 
most gigantic, scale; for the latter 
she is alone wanting in capital, 
and that would hate flowed in' upon 
her in a greatly accelerated ratio to 
what even now the geneial balance 
of tiade exhibits, had all Ik r ener¬ 
gies been addressed with undiverted 
aim to the developement of the in¬ 
exhaustible riches of the soil, dm ing 
a period ot time sulliciently extend¬ 
ed for the due attainment of me ob¬ 
ject. The growth ot matmfacturrs 
i*., in tid! natural order of events, 
the consequence of increased rui- 
lisation, and cd‘ population rouccu- 
tiated and thi< kiy spread, when lei 
auijsislenee or enjoyment a defi¬ 
ciency in the pioducls of a circum¬ 
scribed eiu h: of tenitury begin* to 
he fmescen, and supplies having to 
be elsewhere seuglil, the means of 
exchange must bo created for barter 
or payment. Hence industry is 
quickened, invention tasked, and 
mechanical ingenuity stimulated ; 
hence, too, the fair justification ot a 
pi evident government for the pm- 
ployment ot artificial means — die 
means of premiums and rcntiictions 
—in aid of the policy or exigencies 
of tin; ease. But wheie a people 
are thinly scattered over pi opoi lion- 
ally immeasurable space, and the 
itches of the land incalculable me 
rotting on its sutface, or uudistmbed 
in the.ir hidden recesses beneath, for 
hick of hands to reap and instru¬ 
ments to mine, nothing less than 
folly and infatuation would with¬ 
draw them from the simple process 
of labour, whose proceeds are made 
up of profit wholly national, to die 
enervating complication of manu¬ 
facturing opeiations, whose returns 
are often precarious, and always 
purchased at the cost of greater in¬ 
terests, and whose gains are more 
or less at the mercy of, or divisible 
with the foreigner. The partially 
exhausted lands of England demand 
for successful culture all the arts 
and accessories of practised hus¬ 
bandry, and well-calculated courses 
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of crops; but who, not wild and 
moonstruck, would dretun of coating 
with manure the rich black soils ot’ 
the Ukraine, whose vast expanse of 
plains, still virgin and npornaue- 
usly producing, not centuiies will 
suffice to impoverish 'i Sut h, how¬ 
ever, has been, still is, the hothnn-c 
piinciple of the Cabinet of St IV- 
tershurg. The resouiccs of din 
empiie are lavished upon faitciics 
and fepiiit-stiils, mid the Automat of 
all the llussiuH may compete with 
the proudest manufactureis or <lis- 
tilieis ot Umicasliiic or Yoikshirc, 
of London or Schehlam, in the ex¬ 
tent of his cotton, woollen, or linen 
workshops, and t’e vapacityoi his 
wash-vats, Pur Europe, polilicxlly, 
it is periltps foitu.-ate -hut connnel- 
cial jealousy ahoul i fo iciard the 
liiateihil punpeiity of this v.tat em- 
pire, and thus clip the wings nud 
: Liy ttie flight of its M-.niug chief to 
univeisal dominion. The iiancn 
extheque-, which is a c it.iin con- 
eomitaut ol such a i.y*lem, is the 
surest guaiantce fur impeliul fot- 
bcavaiu e. 

The site, so ill < homo, «f M i’i- 
tetshuig, has suggested v minus 
plans for the Uf>iibterc,ue of tiie 
heat of l fov eminent elsewheie. 
Peter the Gicat hiiuscii, hi foie his 
death, discovered that the caieer of 
Russian nggiandi/ement lay not to 
the north-west but to the foutb. La 
Trappe, a favourite of Pti.iee Po¬ 
temkin, piopo.-ed to the Empicss 
to establinh the capital at tin* iroutlis, 
of the Volga, on the slimes of the 
Caspian. It was a splendid concep¬ 
tion; its realization mud woudious- 
ly have augmented tlm anion of 
Russia on Asia. Tin key, and south¬ 
ern Europe. By that noble river, 
with its tributaries, water unnrnu- 
liicalions almost uninlen opted ex- 
ihted with tiie inteiior cf the 
whole empire; whilst, by the ])»:>, 
the sea ot Azoph, and ihs Bbick 
Sea reaching the, Mruiti riaue. n, as 
by the Caspian toucliirig Asia Mi¬ 
nor and Major, a commerce almost 
unequalled tor productiveness might 
have bepn created, without dai.^i c 
of competition, and a geneiniion of 
seamen trained by the monopoly of 
inter-navigation. Cnthruine had 
other views; dazzling as the project 
was and legitimate, the posses¬ 
sion of Constantinople — a capital 
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ready made to her hands—was still advantage of discouraging agricul- 
more so, and its situation, whether tural and national pursuits, tor the 
politically or commercially viewed, sake of naturalizing a more showy, 
superior beyond comparison. but less substantial manufacturing 

> The facilities of internal naviga- interest, than the more rapid ad- 
tion, and the cheapness in Russia, vancement of the southern depart- 
surpass those of any other country, ments, where the imperial manufar- 
whether of Europe or America, turer has not troubled the natural 
“By means partly of rivers, and order of tilings, farther than by erpial 
partly of canals,” as Mr M'Culloch prohibitions against foreign fabiies 
rcmuik V‘ goods are conveyed from over the northern, where he is occu- 
the Caspian Sea to St Petersburg, pied in spinning yarns and fabrieat- 
through a distance of 1131 miles, ing seh.iaps for his loving subjects, 
without once landing them.” The We must confine ourselves to a 
cost of the carriage of merchandise single point, and that Odessa, which, 
from Moscow to the capital, a dis- with Theodosia and Taganarog, eu- 
tauce of . 01)0 miles, is probably not joys the privilege ot imodrtiug 
more (was not » few years since) 'foreign (pmuiiUed) produce i;>, sea 
than that between London and So lately >s 17:0 but few bouses 
Southampton, iidi’tsnee of 70 miles h -d been constructed in the place; 
only. Labour is, of couise, in the thirty-five email vessels cast oncho., 
same ratio ; the serf is let out by and rhiity sailed in that the fit -,t 5 * ai- 
his lord upon any terms. But no- ot its tiaflie ; the customs-dutie., 
thing can tnaik mote c'early the dis- amounted only to 4300 loubie.s 

lumtilrs. 

In IMG, The expoits were alit-ady - , .71,(. 00,000 

The imports, however, only - - 4 , 0.>(>,000 

Arrived, ships and small craft, .... |;p;,j 

Of which 482 small vessels from the Dnieper and the Chimea. 

Sailed, - - - - _ „ 

Of which foreign, - - . . ust 

M liicli, with about 17,000 men on board, expended for piovisions, 
ivy an s, Ac. dining their stay, 2,<>13,000 roubles. 

lu that year scarcely any fallow ap. tons, woollens, < dtlery.nml earlhen- 
pcaisto have been expound. This ware were admitted at an ad valo- 
w;n an unprecedented eia, and in rem duty of doper rent; secondly, 
view of the umustious disctepancy the announcement that Odessa was 
between imports and expoits one not about to be declar'd a fiee pmt 
likely to be maintained. Various (which it has been); thiully, very 
eircumstances bad given birth to ex- huge shipments of corn;aiidfemthlv, 
travagaut anticipations and ove; trad- the natural eagerness of rnei chants 
inr. In the first place, the ukase of to sur*ey the laud ot promise, to 
the -31st March, 1810, by which the ascertain its future wants, and at the 
Emperor Alexander announced that same time not to leave empty handed 
in rnnscfjuenre ol the “liberal and of freights. The “ liberal” ukase 
hatisf.-rtoiy ai range in cuts, political was, liowevr, ere long modified 
and eoi.ini'Tcial, between tliepoweis or rescinded, and the trade naturally 
of Em ope, we have thought it fur tell ofi\ although a considerable por- 
i.iie public benefit to make some al- tion was ti ansi cried to the other 
terations in the prohibiting system free ports, especially tho coasting 
of our trade,” and accordingly cot- tiade : — 

Roubles. 

In 18-2J, exports had descended to . . !D,0130,573 

But imports l.ad increased to . . 0,3316,714 

With two and a half millions more of traubit trade- 
in 3827, exports had again advanced to . 18,179,05*2 

Imports to '. . . . I 0 ,l:r ,‘.%7 

The transit tiaflie besides as before;—all in 082 vessels. 

The trade must have materially improved since, but we Lave no accounts 
further than the statement of tallow shipped 
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In 1824 it had reached, 

1834, 

It must further be observed, that 
prices were much higher in 1816 
than of late years, yet withal the ad¬ 
vancement ot' Odessa haa been ex¬ 
traordinary. 

The Journal of Odessa, 1832, pub¬ 
lishes the following article, entitled 
Coup d’teil on the Actuul State of the 
•Southern Coast of the Crimea :— 

“ It is difficult to form an idea of 
the rapidity with which the southern 
coast of the Crimea is improving in 
every respect. Whoever visited it 
a few yearn back, would no longer 
know i(; the good state of the roads, 
a ueretsaiy source ot the prosperity 
r,| tld-s interesting Russian country, 
will 1 -lnntIy leave nothing to be de¬ 
sired, and one will veij toon be able 
to dine the whole length of the 
r ons‘, iiom Alouchta to Simeis. Five 
bundled men are daily employed in 
this object, under the ciders of 
Colonel Scbipelow, who lies already 
oveicoiiie gieat uiilicuilies, and it is 
ccilain that these woiks will be ter¬ 
minated at the latest next year. The 
Covemor ot Tauiide, the ancient 
t 'liei soricsin, whose aetiv ity is inces- 
i-iim, employs c.vciy means that can 
fend to improve a country which will 
seen be one ol the finest piomnces 
ot Russia. The value and [nice of 
land inccases daily, and tiesh set- 
tins cm constantly smiting. 'I’he 
number of buildings since the last 
1 1 \ o years, tlieii elegance, taste, 
ami neatness, excite great astonish¬ 
ment; in a slimt time, the charming 
sites of these delicious spots will 
probably become the renihzvous of 
fashionable company, who will then 
proceed to the coast ol Crimea to 
recover their health, instead of go¬ 
ing, as now, to Italy or Montpelier. 
Besides the watt rs of Keslow, the 
reputation of which for the cure of 
several complaints is well establish¬ 
ed, situations for sea-bathing are 
to be shortly arranged in several 
places. 

“ The vinoyauls thrive most asto¬ 
nishingly ; those of Alouchta, Kout- 
choulanibac, Aidanil, Minkoi, Koreis 
Aloupkn, Si me is, &e., on proceeding 
to the light of Alouchta, towards 
Sevastopol, as well as those of Sen- 
dae to tho left, already equal those 


IU 

1'oods. 

‘209,118 
788,000 

of the countries most celebrated for 
the cultivation of the vines. In the 
spots where a few years back stunt¬ 
ed trees were alone visible between 
enormous rocks, the eye is now 
agreeably fixed on immense planta¬ 
tions, which produce wines of high¬ 
ly esteemed savour, perfume, and 
strength. The wines from the mag¬ 
nificent plantations of the Piimcss 
Galilzin, as well as those of Cmmt 
Woronzow at Aidanil, and many 
otheis, which ivore begun to be cul¬ 
tivated five or six years ago, me ix- 
qiiihito. Those who an* fond of 
ti ullles will learn with plea-ure that 
most excellent ones have been on 
tbc, citato of General Boro; dine, and 
it is probable that they will be found 
elsewhere. 

“ Coal mines have just been rlis- 
coveied near Symphirnpel; a sam¬ 
ple ft um the mine at 13 worst* from 
that town, appears to me to be of 
good quality. It is very piohnhlo * 
that, other mines will be found, as 
there are immense tracts of land 
which have not yet been examined, 
and which may besides tontaiii other 
useful commodities- 

“ The marble oF tlie Crimea is in 
repute; doubtless on i xiiininb'g 
still more closely, difl’en nt kinds will 
be. found. The prosperity of rile 
southern coast is ccitain, mid it is 
to be hoped lint the eneoiiiiigerr.. , nl 
given by Count Worouz iwtoailtim-o 
who are under any torviee to ihe 
country, will keep up the /. al ot 
those who inhabit this emuming ic- 
glon, and will draw tbillier iti great 
numbers the admirers of a beautiful 
nature.” 

The fairs of Russia are upon a 
scale so gigantic, as to eclipse the 
wonders even of Leipzig ami Frank¬ 
fort. The great amid a 1 meeting at 
Nishni Novorogod is sufficiently well 
known for its transactions in mer¬ 
chandise by scores of millions of 
roubles, and its congregate d hosts of 
attendant strangers. The following 
was the movement of the fair tailed 
Korcnnaia, held some three years 
t-iuce at Koursk, the capital ot the 
southern department of that r nine; 
it is the last return wc are in pos¬ 
session of. 
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Brought to tin* iimofin' 
of roubles. 


Russia goods, .... 3-2,O.“i0,lW» 

European goods and Colonial merchandise, . 1 ,7 CO,«jO«> 

Asiatic goods .... l, 3 d(>,oiiu 


Mild fi.r 
1 onhlr-. 

701 ,.)i!U 

]Mli 1,0(1 


And horses for tlie value of (,00,000 
roubles more. There vme about 
00,000 foreigners at the fair! The 
leeeipts, in taxation for the crown 
and the town, amounted to (it, 10^ 
roubles. 

Mere we dose our discursive re* 
view of the results of tin* commer¬ 
cial economy of Russia, about which 
writeis generalize too often and too 
vaguely without the citation of facts. 
For tins collection of these, industry 
and sources of information are re¬ 
quisite; we know how much more 
facile and seductive would be indul¬ 
gence in speculation. There are 
other details illustrative of her re¬ 
sources and their extent, which wo 
may perhaps enlarge on upon some 
future occasion. From our present 
exposition two facts are apparent ; 
first, how much more gainful, on the 
whole, although more limited in 
gross amount, arc our trading rela¬ 
tions with Turkey than with Russia; 
secondly, how completely is Russia 
dependent upon thin country. With¬ 
out pretending at this moment to 
define the exact proportion, wo are 
probably about the mark in stating, 
that our half of the whole foreign 
exportation of Russia is to Fnghuid, 
whilst in return sjie absorbs but one- 


:ij,UG,7U!i -Jg. iul 

i>icniit Ih part of am i ommi-ici.'l* 
ly, therefore, as well as politically, 
she is within our control Retaliate 
restriction for prohibition, end how 
will the noble pay the poll-tax foi 
his serfs wheu tallow, hemp, o: hides 
are no longer marketable ? W ill the 
autocrat quell the rising storm by 
an ukase against cotton yarn*, and 
by turning thousands ot ciowii hoots 
out to starvation V —let him. Paid, 
his mad parent, on his rupture with 
us, issued his ukase, commanding 
the people to export to Fiance all 
the produce which was before taken 
by (jlreat Britain; the people i,-plied, 
let France fetch it then and pay up, 
not in silks and wines, which we do 
not want, but in useful fabiics and 
hard cash, like our English friends. 
The French could do neither the 
one thing nor the oilier. Wo may 
shock the nervous susceptibilities ot 
Mr Hawes, but it need he, soap 
must give place to higher intejesis ; 
for the present anomalous stale 
of our commercial relations vvi.h 
Russia can no more he tolerated 
than that of our political. To un¬ 
ravel the complication, and bring up 
the arrear of neglected interests, we 
have less faith in the capacity of the 
Board of Trade* as now constituted 


* is cun l.i , 1 . Number \v« alluded to one of the extiaordlnary blunders ol IJi lit- v- 
lingm! 5 n-pi.ris, in a noli-, imagining that we had before parlicuhu i/ed it. llaiing 
uiid.s-gnedly omitted to do v>, and r.s art ait of fairness towards lorn, we xli til now 
jirn-ei-d to explain the: .illusion , it \ ill serve to afford some insight into the. -,voy in 
which nation.tl natters are manage 1 at the- Trade Board. in page ,'jg, (list “ Un- 
purl on tlu- (Jiir.niurri.il Itel.-tions between France and Great lbilain,'’ (In- lhicloi 
states his heliel that the *■ rlarnle'itine introduction of Briti-h maim lari m e., through 
the \ (li.-rl.iud ficntiera and the ports in (he Channel,” is in auiounl -■ not less than 
from i iv.i lx, t\... and u-hnlf millions sterling per iiiimun.” To plan- the mnilei be¬ 
yond .ill ipiosiiou, lie oddin a note, that “an aftei-investigation on the Jiulgian 
fronli-'i- le,.ds us to intimate the. amount smuggled into France, J) mil I /ml . V/c 
ot mo:e than L.2,0011,000 a year.'’ On consulting the official statements, w« find 
no separate returns under the head of Belgium for 1830—the last year rein-red to in 
the lt-puri—that c.miitiy being then united with Holland ; b-t the whole Aiipme.nts 
of home pioduetion are thus slated ; 

Amount ot the iti \i. nr in < t.mu-.h value of the manufactures and produce of the United 
Kingdom exported to Holland and Belgium— 

Tii 1 exports, .... , , T«5^UKtJ,4,W 

Ftiur-Jifih* of which, at the least, were for consumption in Germany, 

Switzerland, and the Netherlands themselves. 

According, however, to Dr Bowring; 

S nuggled Into France more thua . , , , '2,000,000 
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, thitii even in that of the quisition into KllSSiaU COfllfflWGj® 


lor tUo o>i 
Fort igu ( jTu-i* for the oilier. Tlie 
selection ■. 1' the rhief of the former 
for hia jj<' .t wai no doubt thrown 
out as a * op to the middle mdeis, 
upon the nim iple, wc suppose, of 
sending : spiat to ratrli a whale; 
the intern was unquestionably po¬ 
litic, lmt the specimen by no means 
a fair on.* of the claw. The Whigs, 
hawerer know lit'lp, ami care 
less, about nrmufacturea and com¬ 
merce. It was convenient to have 
as an ally cue, who w.ts a sort of 
haugpi-ou upon the skirls of their 
nobility, whoso suppleness, from 
associations ami circumstances we 
need not refer to, was ensured, aud 
who could.talk in figures—beyond 
their comprehension at least. 

The commencing session promises 
to be prolific, of event?. The Prusso- 
Cernuuiic League discussion can no 
longer be cushioned as in the last. 
Mr 11 obinsou may now be sure of a 
healing. Ilia pleadings in behalf of 
material interests will not be mocked 
as lieretolore, after the exposition by 
which we have paved tlm way, and 
which, we have reason to know, has 
not been without ns effect on the 
country at large. Nor can the in- 


and Turco-Russian political affairs 
be further staved off. Ireland l’o« 
pish, and O’Connell, roust no longer 
swamp all other objects of vital con¬ 
cern to the united empire- must not 
monopolize, the future, energies ot 
the senate for deliberation or tor ac¬ 
tion. We trust that the. “ practical ” 
men— the Youngs and the Robin¬ 
sons—will be up and stilling, and 
we hope soon to see the day when 
there thrill be a Jaiger infusion of 
such legislators in tlie national as¬ 
sembly, for by such only can the 
conservation and extension of indus¬ 
trial prosperity be duly promoted. 
Too long has it been tampered with 
by conceited speculatists with their 
“ theories,” or consigned to the 
guardianship of legal or red tape 
misrule, with its profound and con¬ 
temptuous lack of intellectual or 
practical qualification. If, indeed, 
special capacities be not indispens¬ 
able for special departments, there 
can be no greater absurdity in con¬ 
verting a weaver of cottons into a 
Lord Chancellor, than in transferring 
a law lord to the foreign or any 
other official residence connected 
with politics, or commerce, or both. 


leaving b gO,(li‘ii ;.j the consumption of tin* above countries, 'i lin, however, is but 
too moderate a uimputal ion of hi i, tor as tlie vast bulk of those exports went by way 
of Itollerdiini, and ibe smuggling took place by the “ Belgian frontiers," it was the 
ii portations into Belgium only which could be smuggled. Of these importations the 
pierise ainoiml, a, wcliavc said, cannot be shown ; but estimating them to have been 
c<i ,.i] to tiiOM. 1 returns for IS.'» 1, of which official data are published., which will pro¬ 
bably be about the fact, Ihev appear thus : 

Exports to Belgium, I Kill, . L. r i 50,000 

•Smuggled into lYauce, . . 2,<KK>,IH10 

Smuggled, of imiii'v. , by the Doctm only. An: I''rcmh eonliabandi ,ts so enamoured 
of their on itjialinii as to .-nniggte the same goods thrice over? 'J’he Doctor cannot in 
tins instance, a, bcf.ne the silk couiinittce, throw lh.> hlundcr on the French authen¬ 
tic-.. lie a'*kunwledges they i.islinctly iuforno d him, that their estimation of the 
illiiit introduction of British goods through the Channel ports and the Netheiland 
fio.iticr, was about I..2110,000 mly, which we have no doubt was about the maik. 
ibis Ii port, he it obsci veil, was addre-sed to the Board of Tiade, and must, or ought 
to have been read, computed, revised, by the Right Honourable I’ouletl Thomson. 
'I heso are the men who are to negotiate comnierci.il treaties ; to examine and decide 
upon relations of foreign and home commerce! 1Iu> Doctor, a bustling active man, 
no doubt, was perhaps mystified about the Exchange, that of France being usually in 
our favour, whilst the balance of trade was great!/ against us, and so he jumped to a 
solution of the knotty point by this God-scnd of a contraband theory. 

Whilst upon tie* Hoard of Trade, may we ask why the Hepr.rt of (he 7 ini in r t.'um- 
miltre Is not yet printed or published ? It closed its labours more than lour months 
ago. Is it that Mr Henry Warburton, M l’, may enrich it with a mass of accessary 
evidence not laid before, but manufactured since in answer to what was laid licfme 
the committee i Or is it to serve the tricky purpose of Mr 1 J . Thomson, and enable 
him to make a speech of figures, aooewi to which ho has barred to others, to prevent 
reply and exposure ? 
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Ml'.L I'lMiS H)K THK IRISH CUiRl.Y. 


It is not our purpose to enter at 
any peculiar length upon this topic, 
llut ivo feel it due to our readers, to 
the principles which we sincerely 
profess, and to the. character which 
wo are determined to maintain, to 
adveit to the impoitaut proct etiiegs 
whicJi have taken place throughout 
the kingdom on behalf of the dis¬ 
tressed Protestantism of Inland. 
We speak of the disticssed Protest¬ 
antism— not of the disticssed minis¬ 
ters ot the Church alone £ lor if the 
objects of the faction now para¬ 
mount in Ireland wne to be gained, 
Protestantism, in all its length and 
breadth, from its pinnacles to its 
foundation, would l*e. looted out of 
tins land. The pui posts of that fac¬ 
tion is not limited to the stanalion, 
exile, or muider of the two thou¬ 
sand gentlemen, scholars and di¬ 
vines, who now administer the 
Church in lieland. The war is 
against their religion—against ovciy 
man who ber.rs the n urns of Protest¬ 
ant, whether Church of Englaud- 
inan or Dissenter, and against every 
institution beaiing the stamp of 
Proteslantirui, including the Tin one. 
Insulted and injured as the clergy 
are, and massacred as they would 
undoubtedly be, in any final victory 
of that faction, theirs would be hut 
a small share of the general un¬ 
doing. It is upon the people of 
Protestantism tli.it tins Uue weight 
of the min would fall. If Popery, 
and its sister-fiend Persecution, were 
to be. let loose, to-morrow in Ire¬ 
land, it is even probable, that th i 
clergy would be the least sufferers 
of all. The greater number of them 
would natuially leave all behind, 
and fly to the pi erection of the Eng- 
lu !i shore. Their connexions here 
would naturally urge their flight, 
and place them in a state of securi- 
ty on their arrival. For this was 
the case before; and while Popery 
butchered the humbler orders of 
Protestantism in Ireland, in the re¬ 
bellion of 1708, all the clergy who 
could make their way from the in¬ 
surgent provinces sheltered them¬ 
ed ves in either the garrisoned 
towns or in England. It was the 
people, the peasant classes, and in 


many iir-tauccs the Protestant trades¬ 
men ot the towns,and the landholders 
scattered through the countiy, who 
were slaughtered wholesale by the 
rebel pike. It was the same in the 
bloody times of Mary, and the pil¬ 
laging times of the. Commonwealth. 
The clcigy, lorewarucd, and pre¬ 
pared with asylums, c-capr d to die 
Continent, and were tale there; 
though n .lured to great poverty 
But it was the people, who utnhle 
to leave then homes unprotected, 
unable to provide resources for 
themselves anywhere but in their 
accustomed place s of industry, and 
unable even to command the means 
of flight in their emergency, were 
robbed and murdered without mer¬ 
cy. This is a comulfTutinn which 
must not be su florid to lapse out of 
the nationul mind; for it is incou- 
trowitibly tine,—it has been real¬ 
ized in ft.cry iustanre of persecu¬ 
tion, whether at J:<»mo orahtoad,— 
arul it will be rralixed whenever 
and wheiever peri r rulion is mice 
againpoivei fol enough to unsheathe, 
the svvcid. Of the jn.ntm who died 
by the liand of Alva iu the Ncller- 
lands, liow few were clergy? ()| 
the millions of southern JVance who 
perished by the Papal scourge and 
scallold in the rmlyduys ot Protest- 
autism, how bw worn ilcrcy? Of 
the tens and hundreds <,f thousands 
slain in the royal butcheries ot the 
French Protestants in the 10th arid 
17th centuries, how lew were cler¬ 
gy ? Not one in a thousand. While 
the clergy, in the instinct ot nature, 
were Ilyina over the face ot Europe, 
and, in the spiiit of justice, were, 
filling every pulpit with their ap¬ 
peals against the treacheries and 
tyrannies of the oppressor, the po¬ 
pulace, at once too numerous to es¬ 
cape, and too feeble to resist, were 
necessarily left to meet the fury of 
the bigot and the man of blood. 
Tims, when the ministers of the 
gospel call upon the people to aid 
them to support the church, and to 
resist and extinguish the supremacy 
of a factious, sanguinary, and utter¬ 
ly unscriptural religion, the call is 
for the safety of the people them¬ 
selves. It is a sacred summons to 
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{•very man wlm lias an interest in 
living n lifts of peace, in following 
ldi faith in freedom, in possessing 
the SrripturcB unrestrained, ami in 
transmitting this inestimable liberty 
to his children, to be awake to the 
imminent evil ; and, by personal 
virtue and combined vigilance, re¬ 
pel it, and conquer for the Consti¬ 
tution in Church and State. And it 
is for the security which the esta¬ 
blishment gives to every man in 
those vital points that we adhere to 
the cause, of the 1 cstabMsdimcnt. It 
is not simply for its general claims 
to our admiration, as possessing at 
tins hour perhaps the most unstain¬ 
ed, intelligent, and accomplished 
clergy of Km ope, nor for its here¬ 
ditary ci edition, and the fame of its 
matchless ancestry of scholarship; 
not for its living champions of all 
that i-i vigorous in intellectual tii- 
umph, not even for the still higher 
gioiins of those generous, pure, and 
; oblime spirits which cheerfully 
welcomed the bitterest pangs of 
death, where their blood was to seal 
tin bond of the faith. We honour 
it for its impartial iieedom, for its 
genuine toleiation, for its sincere 
benevolence, for its Christian mag¬ 
nanimity. Or, if vve debited to 
nr so our homage to a still higher 
scale, we have only t»> contrast it 
with l'opejy on the Comment in its 
supremacy, and in Iielrnd in its 
struggle; with ibreii’ii Popery bind¬ 
ing down the human tnim! in a sul¬ 
len ami abject degeneracy,—dissol¬ 
ving eviiy maniicr impulse in li¬ 
cenced libci tinism,—and while, with 
one, hand, it shuts tip every access 
to sciiptur.il and moral knowledge, 
with the other opening the widest 
door to the basest pollutions of body 
and mind :—or with Popery in Ire¬ 
land—giim, fierce, and Jesuitical— 
forced to restrain its malignity, and 
binning for the day when all re¬ 
straint shall bo done away—filling 
the land with perfidy till it can fill 
It with rebellion—bating England 
for her name, her freedom, and her 
superiority—hating Protestantism as 
all hate the light, whose deeds arc 
dark—rejoicing in th« infinite folly, 
and stimulating the infinite rashness, 
of that English statesmanship which 
cannot $ee that the dagger is sharp¬ 
ened for all alike that wear the 
garb of Englishmen—iutlaming a 


wretched peasantiy to deeds that 
blot Irel mil out of the list, of civi¬ 
lized nations—wringing his alms 
from the hand of the beggar, to 
gorge a pampered slave of taeiimi, 
and clothe in double tinsel a politi¬ 
cal prostitute—moving heaven and 
earth for the sole puipose of turn¬ 
ing the whole extent of t'ue country 
into one vast field, where the har¬ 
vest, so.ved iu treason, craft, and 
peijury is yet to be reaped iu civil 
war, anarchy, and persecution. 

If vve are to bo told, that persecu¬ 
tion is not conceivable iu the illumi¬ 
nation of the nineteenth century, to 
this customary veioiag.; vve reply, 
look to the facts. Hear the un¬ 
questioned and iiiiquc* tiotciLlo de¬ 
tails of a manly and well-inform¬ 
ed authority — the 1 lev. Mr Mor¬ 
timer O’Sullivan, who lias done 
himielf and his cause, honour by bis 
open and direct challenge to all con¬ 
tradiction on the subject- “ It is to¬ 
tally undeniable,” bays this defender 
of tlm truth, in bis speech at the 
Croydon Meeting within this month, 
“ that the alllictions of the Irish 
elergy are heavier than in a land of 
law and government any body of 
men should bo exposed to endure. 
IF they have not yet been in set 
form proclaimed, they have been 
actually placed out of tiie protection 
of the law. There is scarcely one of 
them whose duties have been as¬ 
signed in a Popish district, who does 
not feel that ho stand* in jeopardy 
every houi, who has not frequent 
occurion to interpret scowling looks 
and muttered menaces, as if they 
pronounced him devoted to death, 
and complained that the mandate 
bad not yet been issued foitb for 
liis destruction. There is not one. 
in whom, when he proceeds on the 
duties of his sacred calling, it does 
not demand an exercise of faith to 
subdue the fears which harass him, 
while he knows not what may be 
the trials and terrors of his home ; 
what insult, and outrage, and agony, 
may not in his absence have invaded 
that home. Few sorrows in the con¬ 
dition of man’s life can equal thoBe, 
and when the sharpest privation is to 
be endured amid such circumstances 
of peril and dismay, who can exag¬ 
gerate the afilicting consequences i ‘ 
And what crimes are imputed to tin* 
men who arc thus grievously treat- 
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ed ? Their crimes aro faithfulness 
in their sacred vocation, zeal in do¬ 
ing their Christian duty to all men." 

The speaker thou adverts to the 
peculiar instances ol suflenug,‘‘ The 
fifth jrear is notv closing since the 
vial of this woe was first poured out. 
1 could at this moment repeat the 
names of perhaps thirty i>/'iicufuuls 
who hare sn[fhc(( fioiii uptii nolrncr. 
Some bf whom have been compelled 
to leave their homes and seek sub¬ 
sistence by preeaiiou'- employment 
in this country; some to entir upon 
a new life in foreign lands. While 
some have remained, only to dwell 
in peril and privation, and die of 
broken hearts or by the hand of the 
assassin. This may be called a scanty 
chronicle of crime and suffering, but 
where, except Ireland, is there a 
country on earth in which it would 
be thought so Within those yeais 
niunyclergymcn have been compelled 
to forego their most solemn duties, 
many insulted at the giavn in the 
performance of its iiff't ciicg service, 
many actually forced to seek asheiter 
beyond the Atlantic; some compel¬ 
led to ding thiough a life, ot feeble¬ 
ness, through creel wounds ; five, in 
open day, with many passers-by 
consenting to their death, delibe¬ 
rately murdered! Where is the re¬ 
gion, except Ireland itself, wheio 
this would not be accounted a won¬ 
derful and horrible thing!' 1 k cow¬ 
an individual well, the vb-ar of a 
moderate preferment, a nrin of most 
unostentatious habits, and of ariive 
benevolence, one whose custom was 
to maintain the most cordial inter¬ 
course with the Romish priest of 
the parish, to call tor Iris assist' 
anee when looking over the list 
of hia debtors, that by his advii o 
he might know whose dcht he 
might, from the poverty ot fee 
peasant, remit; so that when the 
scrutiny was ended, the priest has 
said, ‘Not one remains on your list 
who cannot better afford to pay than 
you to release him.’ 1 knew the life 
of this virtuous and unoffending man 
twice attempted; and on failure of 
their object, his persecutors waylaid 
and wounded dreadfully, with intent 
to murder, his equally unoffending 
son. I knew another who lived plain¬ 
ly and lived poor, though in posses¬ 
sion of what, had he hoarded, would 
have been affluence—one whose con¬ 


versation Indeed was in heaven, and 
who, in the exorcise of the faith that 
woiketh by love, incurred a ! e;ny 
debt, which it kept him poor t> dis¬ 
charge, that in a Beason of fiiudt' ■ his 
Roman Catholic parishioners i ight 
have bread to cat. In the high dn>) 
he mts muithred' I knew on to 
whine door, frequent though my 
visits were, 1 seldom approtu bed 
without see’ng that some deed of 
charity was performing. This nr.:n 
has not been exempted from threats 
—even from violencelie has been 
harassed by nightly aiiuns—he has 
bairn wasted by eoru pi Ration. With 
a family of cloven individuals, his 
ubsisteuce has been i educed l u u 
potato field and one mile!' cow. That 
cow was seized tor debt by a man 
who owed him three times the n- 
moiuit! I knew another—his death 
may not be aot down to >i(deuce— 
yet assuredly tins m-.n, v;ho h.ii been 
icpe.uedly subjected In s of out¬ 
rage—who lias bos •) hi in ally assault- 
ed and most set .srely wounded—who 
lias hocu (iiiten With his e,ite and 
childien from his ilsn-e., and his 
home—and who, Lihauced in life, 
and iv Itii a family j rt unable to assist 
in providiu r for theii o\\ u wants, has 
been driven to seik any and every 
species ot honest employment, by 
ithieh he eimlil ob'ain lor them a 
morsel of bread—till, by these on- 
forced toils and unaba’.hi * anxieties, 
lie l>iought on an acce.si ol brain 
lever, and died under it; — uvunedly 
the sin of that r.i in’s death lies at 
the door of those v.ho diove him 
forth, unhoused and uiquovidod, 
upon au unkindly woild. When J 
lust saw him he was an exile, strenu¬ 
ously exerting himself to obtain the 
means of continuing au insurance on 
his lift—the only prov iximi he would 
he able to make tor tho m whom his 
death must otherwise It*.'"'# portion- 
less. U hen the hist report reached 
me, it was of tint utter destitution of 
ids widow and orphans! ’• 

And this has b-cn tbo condition of 
a country under the laws and govern¬ 
ment ot England. Has any thing 
equal in license ami baibaihin been 
displayed in Tarlary or Arabia during 
tho last five years? Aro nut such 
things past endurance, if not past 
belief? These cases are but trag. 
rnenta of the broad, growing, inflex¬ 
ible system of oppression exercised 
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against Protestantism in Ireland. 
More than two thirds of the Establish* 
ed Clergy are in the same condition 
with the sufferers stated by this 
honest and plain-hearted advocate. 
And this is done while Ireland has 
yet a government appointed by Eng¬ 
land—with English law protesting 
to be administered according to 
1 English forms—with the English con¬ 
stitution recognised, and with thirty 
thousand men in arms (including the 
local troops and police) to enforce 
it! Yet two thirds of the Church 
established by law arc reduced to 
famine—the clergy are perepeuted, 
proscribed, and murdered in open 
day—and the declaration is openly 
made that Vt ofesfaid/sm shall be broken 
dorm m l, eland. If these things are, 
done in the green tree, what will be 
done in the dryIt such nuv the 
achievementsoi taction since the fatal 
year Jt-do—that year which shall 
Mand “ aye accursed in the calen¬ 
dar”— what must be its mischiefs 
when that faction bliall have distend¬ 
ed into full power—when the pro¬ 
tection of the law shall ho wholly 
wiihdiav'ii from Piotehtuntism— 
when the exigencies of some profli¬ 
gate. cahincl shall surrender Ireland 
finally into the hands of that infa- 
mni H conspiracy ot traitors, bigots, 
and ii.lid'ds-—and tho rebel and idol- 
ator shall ioid it fearlessly over tho 
nmu of loyalty and tho Christian? 
If wo suffer this faction to proceed 
fer but live years more, as it has 
proceeded, we need not say that 
i very lii.di Protectant eleigyrnan will 
have been driven from the land, or 
slaughtered in it. But we shall say 
that Protestantism will have been 
driven out aloug with them; for 
what religion can exist without the 
celebrations and ceremonial of Its 
church ?—and what ministers can 
remain for those purposes when 
cveiy hour threatens their lives— 
when a clergyman cannot go to the 
bed-side of the sick without ti>e 
chance of being shot, or brained with 
clubs, or cloven down with the 
scythe or the spade In the face of 
day, by gangs of assassins ? What 
clergyman will remain when the 
system of intimidation shall have 
come to its height ? a system which 
already makes him feel himself in 
more peril than if ho lived in the 
backwoods of America, and compels 


him to lead a life fit only for the 
neighbourhood of savages. Will 
the man, who cannot walk beyond 
his own door without being expos- 
ed to a bullet from the first hedge, 
whose own garden is a place of ter¬ 
ror to him, who must not lie down 
at night without piepaiing his lire- 
ntms and looking to his bolts, ns if 
for a siege; ami who justly thinks 
the night a fortunate one in which 
he and his have escaped being wrap¬ 
ped in the general burniug of his 
house and properly, remain ? Or 
if bodily hazard were out of the 
(juestiou, what is to Lecomo of him 
while all his debtors refuse to dis¬ 
charge their debts, while his whole 
income i- stopped by nu infamous 
combine' : on against .*11 justice and 
honesty, and where he has no 
alternative but flight or famine ? 
Thus Protestantism will perish. If 
the piesi-nt generation of the clergy 
should tesolve to stand all hazards, 
and Buffer themselves to be beggared 
or butchered, the mischief is not tho 
less sure to be done. W here will the 
cleiice] succession be to be found? 
What nnu of coininnu sense or 
common feeling for his family, will 
educate his son for a church in 
which tho pittance of his piofession 
is dependent on the cnpuce of sa¬ 
vages, and his life at their mercy? 
Wo need appeal on this subjet t only 
to the natural judgimut of cveiy 
father. If tho church shall no 
longer provide subsistence for an 
educated divine, thcie will no more 
be educated divines; no man will 
go to the expense of E. 1000 or L.1500 
to prepare his son for the church, 
unless he is entitled to rcgaid it an 
a profession adequate in point of 
provision and security to the ex- 

f tense which ho has incurred. Doubt- 
ess there will still be candidates 
for the remaining fragments of her 
offices. But they will be unedu¬ 
cated. To what purpose should 
they prepare themselves by the ex¬ 
pensive process of a learned educa¬ 
tion ? They will he volunteers, 
some through fanaticism, some 
through vanity, some through the 
hope of gaining an easier livelihood 
than manual toil supplies, some 
through the malignant mischief of 
faction itself, pager to perplex ami 
poison every thing. Every motive 
that can at once degrade and in- 
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flame the human heart, will find or 
make candidates for the desecrated 
pulpit. But in the mean time, 
what will become of Religion V 
Amidst this roar of folly and fanati¬ 
cism. where shall we look tor the 
perished shape of pure, calm, learn¬ 
ed, and scriptural Protestantism ? 
But arc those ideas Utopian ? What, 
we ask, was the scene in the Com¬ 
monwealth ? \\ hat was the condi¬ 
tion of religious truth, religious 
freedom, or sound learning, when 
the clergyman was driven from the 
pulpit, and the Presbyterian climbed 
into it, and the Independent climbed 
upon the shoulders of the Presby¬ 
terian—when every man asserted 
his light to preach, and to preach 
every thing; when ('rum well's 
horsemen held forth, arid when the 
common rabble, the hangers-on and 
nuisances of the streets, thought 
themselves qualified to supersede 
Cromwell’s horsemen, and insulted 
alike common sense and Christianity 
by harangues in which all that was 
not nonsense was blasphemy, and 
all that was not blasphemy was 
nonsense 't Are we prepared to fling 
the land again into this wretched 
confusion, m into worse, from the 
deu of thieves into the limy furnace 
or persecu'ion ‘i For it is undeni¬ 
able that brutish ns were the rivalries 
of fanaticism and ignorance in the 
diys of the Commonwealth, the 
tiiutnph of superstition and igno¬ 
rance iu the tiiutnph of Irish Popery 
in the nineteenth century, would 
be ini measurably more barbarous. 
Fierce as was the fanaticism, it wa» 
under soul, restraint from the moral 
habits of the people of England. It 
bad even some of the influence of 
a leligious temperament; it look¬ 
ed for its principles and practices to 
Scripture, and though it mistook 
and misinterpreted that Scripture 
in a multitude of instances, yet no 
mail can ever sincerely read the 
Bible without deriving from it at 
least a partial benevolence, modera¬ 
tion, and love of justice. But what 
must bo the effect of power in a vast 
peasant population, like that of Po¬ 
pish Ireland, whoso zeal is not for re¬ 
ligion but for revenge, who regard 
the Protestant as an enemy, in ihe 
double light of a stranger and a here¬ 
tic ; who are taught by their priests 
that all Protestants are under the 


curse of Heaven, devoted to unfailing 
flames in the other world; and fit 
only for the sword and the flame in 
this; who are foihidden to have a 
Bible in their possession, and are 
praised anti rewarded for mutilating, 
burning, or burying it, if it should 
fall into their hands; who are actu¬ 
ally commanded by their priests and 
demagogues nut to pay their con¬ 
tracts, but to resist them to the 
death; who have the additional sti¬ 
mulant to all this spirit of revenge, 
alienation, and icvolt, that ;s to be 
found in the hope of regaining the 
lands that their predecessors had 
forfeited by open rebellion, and the 
most merciless massacres, and who, 
to crown all, are c.instantly told by 
those piiests that, for cveiy ciime, 
even of tlm blackest dye, there is ab¬ 
solution, hour by hour, in their 
hands ; and that., while conspiracy is 
only a righteous league, and blood¬ 
shed simply a natural lclribuliou, 
the rubbing of a little oil upon their 
extremities before death, and a few 
masses after it, irresistibly c.ury the 
Papist to the gates ot Heaven V 
Are vv.v still to :i*k what must be 
the progeny ot such a tystem ? vv hat 
must be the accunruLtiou of offoinvH 
against society, the poisonings of 
every piinciple of order, truth, and 
charity; the ready and furious iu- 
subotdination; the concocted malice 
and the fiery hostility, swelling and 
fermenting together, in such u po¬ 
pulation, until the hour when all 
explodes '{ And this is tin* tj/jt uf 
Popery to Ireland. The priest— tin* 
hereditary fiction — the gto-s and 
public sanction to crime for money 
—the licensed peijury — the ab¬ 
solved assassination—the final as¬ 
surance of security to the spirit of 
the criminal issuing on the gibbet, 
where he lraH but imperfectly atoned 
to the insulted justice of the coun¬ 
try. Those are the true solutions of 
the startling problem of Irish misery, 
of the utter ineflrciency of all gover n- 
nient in Ireland; of the failure of 
every benevolent, wise, and vigorous 
effort of England for the quiet of 
Ireland; ot the necessity of our 
keeping up to preserve tiro common 
coherence of public order in Ireland, 
after twenty yearn of peace, an army 
as large re* we kept upon tiro conti¬ 
nent in tlm severest struggles of our 
severest war, Popery is the enemy, 
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and until that enemy is subdued, the 
riot, revolt, and misery, must go on, 
in scorn of the shortsighted wisdom 
of cabinets, and in punishment of 
the con opted religion of the people. 

But, throwing out of the question 
what we yet led to be the highest 
interest of all—religion,; and de- 
srend’ug to the altogether inferior 
interest--policy, what is the utter 
frenzy of the. course which our poli¬ 
ticians ai u now pursuing with regard 
to Ireland? We desire to offer no 
undue indignity to the existing ad¬ 
ministration on the topic. A\ e aie. 
content to look upon them as acting 
against thi >r wills—as forced into the 
consideration of the Irish Chinch 
with the deepest reluctance—as 
shrinking fioin that work, “ peiicu 
losso plenum alese,” with all the sen¬ 
sibility ol oiliee-hohieis to an opera¬ 
tion which may turn them louse on 
the world at a moment’s warning. 
We see them driven from point to 
point by a gale of faction which will 
only Mow the, harder till they are 
wrecked. We, see them betraying, 
night after night, by their stiuggles, 
routiitauecs, and contortions the 
bitterness of the draught which the 
faction pours down their throats, and 
which, after a few more stiuggles 
(ami they may he fewer than they can 
yet believe), will send their ghosts to 
luimt the shades of Whitehall, and 
give their habitation to another 
it they have not the remaining virtue 
to resign the places which they are 
unable to retain with the, exorcise 
of their independence, they inii-l 
only be more enslaved from day to 
day. For there is no cessation of 
the power, the malice, or the deter¬ 
mination, of tlm common enemy of 
the Cabinet arid the Country. The 
ear of F.nglaud has already been 
astounded with the monstrous pro¬ 
position of abolishing Protestantism 
for ever in MO parishes, about one 
third of Irelaud; and this on the ple u 
that the majority contains less than 
fifty Protestants each, and some 
none. What must be the obvious 
inference from the proposal of such 
a measure? That the Kttglisli Pro¬ 
testant sees no hiipeiioiity in the 
Protestant religion to the Popish; 
that he places the instruction of tho 
people in sacred truth on lira same 
footing with their total religious ig¬ 
norance; and that ho regards the 
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principled and Scriptural loyalty of 
the Protestant to the King, of the 
icalin, as neither safer, sounder, nor 
more Sciiptural than the notorious 
disaffection oi the Papist, both piiest 
and peasant, to the King, where 
their loyalty jars against their su¬ 
perstitious allegiance to the Pope 
But what ought to be the conduct of 
a Protestant Government on ascer¬ 
taining the fact, if fact it be, thnf 
Popery was advancing in It eland? 
WJiaf, but to combat the evil in¬ 
stantly, by every weapon of reason 
and religion. To select for those 
daikeniiig di-tricts the ablestdivines, 
the most influential preachers, the 
mos-t active anil apostolic men, who 
could he <ouml ready to light the good 
fight of faith ; to ini til new energy 
into the prelates of that province, 
by pointing out to them the absolute 
necessity of new exertion; or, it they 
were found tardy, or worn out, or 
sirpeianimate, to remove them to 
posit ions where their feebleness 
would be less hurtful, nud give thru - 
hi-ltoptic-., on the first opportunity, 
to men who had virtue enough to 
feel the responsibilities of their of¬ 
fice, and talents enough to sustain 
them in vigorous exercise. We ate 
fully convinced that even this single 
measure would wink an instantane¬ 
ous and most powetful ch. uge upon 
the disease of lielaml; which all mi- 
ginaJcs in the forced decrepitude id 
hcrchuicli. 11 this had been done, 
even fifty years ago, Ireland would 
no longer have been a thorn iu the 
side of the empire. The piomotion 
of one man of leading intellect, of 
powerful popular ability, and ot t-iu- 
cetc (.’IiiM'mii zeal, to the bench of 
bishops in belaud, would do more 
than ten thousand remedial mea- 
Hintis in the legislature. The evil of 
the couutiy is Popery. The cure is 
Protestantism; the only means of 
giviug the true weight to Protestan¬ 
tism are to he found in giving in¬ 
creased energy to the church. If 
vacancies are not yet to he found for 
all the men of talents, who would 
he necessary to regenerate, the coun¬ 
try, the promotion even of one or 
two, on tlie expires ground of their 
merits, would have a powet ful effect 
on the activity and intellectual en¬ 
terprise of the whole body of i hmch- 
rneu. The example of a single bishop 
summoned from the inferior orders 
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of the clergy, on the sole claim of 
his pastoral virtues, and moral dis¬ 
tinctions, would awake the whole 
establishment to the pursuit of emi¬ 
nence by the same meat's. The con¬ 
duct of such a mao in his dioivv, 
would he still more ellVctual; his 
sincere patronage ol tli > laborious, 
the intelligent, an<l the t-inrcie; Ids 
listenin'' to no appeals from family 
Connexion, politie.il interests, or y- r- 
soii.il partialities, would make Lite 
younger clergy feel that a new day 
was risen ou them, iitnl nnke the 
older emulate hi*, example. V\e 
should then see sudden ahilitu i 
blaze foiih anion;' men wlto have 
slumbered through mete went tiles', 
ot effort, neither inatked not reward¬ 
ed. The apathy winch extinguishes 
all the finer faculti/s, and in which 
no man is more apt, than the neglect¬ 
ed non of genius to hide himself troru 
a wot Id miwmihy ot him, Mould he, 
at an end, and the asstimuce of legi¬ 
timate rcwHtd ot honour, and suit 
mote, ot being fixed on that stand 
ft om which los intellectual force, aetl 
majesty of mind w«n)d have trie 
naujial field fur Its ever'uui sptead 
befote it, would atid now poweis to 
the oh). Then would truth be. v pokett 
in the ligii-; tlien would learning no 
hand in h'jmd with piety, and tli- 
eloquent tongue send cmiiclio'i 
like a fkuoo through the ho aims of 
nii'ii. i Jioii would come the ago of 
com ersion; and c.'iuve. sion imt limi¬ 
ted to th" p< asdulry, lint li.;'.it» ning 
the d'ukness of the pi iasthood. For, 
was not all this done before‘r What 
was ttm condition of Germany when 
Lutlnu began to pieaeli? What of 
Switzerland when Zuinglios ? Wtiat 
of F.ugland in the days of Wickliffo, 
and in the restored refot mation under 
Crumner “( In them all men started 
up hom the most obscure stations of 
the church, ami astonished their 
countrymen, and astonished them¬ 
selves hy the unioUliug of those sin¬ 
gular powers which were commis- 
ioo"d to shake the tyi.moy of super- 
stition in Futope. We not meiely 
►ay that this would happen, hut tlmt 
a vast conveision rm\t b;*, the result. 
l'ur ho 1‘npist b< hews /us rt/njian on 
conviction. His religion contains no 
grounds for conviction. Popup 
makes no appeal to the understaHihinj 
of man. It may address his hopes, 
or his fears, or fasten on his preju¬ 


dices, or amuse blm with its page¬ 
ants, or commie him with its eonti i- 
vancea for the case of conscience. 
But it instantly gives way In fore tho 
rational enquiry, what a religion 
Hlnmld he. What mind cun solidly 
lopoM- in a creed which makes the 
toe nail of St .lauuaiius, or the 
thumb of Si Peter, a worker < f 
miracles y What understanding can 
bo soheily satisfied with believing 
that the rotten wool which the Po¬ 
pish con vents him w as the ti ue cross, 
is either the title crons, or if it 
were, ought to he prayed to, as it 
is, or cun have any more efficacy in 
healing sins than the dust under their 
feet ? W hat reasoning ran satisfy the 
natural doubt, that the thousand 
saints of the llomisli calendar have 
no more right to be prayed to when 
dead, than they hail when living, or 
that is not a deliberate insult to the 
M.ijesty of Him “ who will not give 
his gloiy to another;” or that the 
placing of die images of those saints 
in the chinch, the bowing down, dm 
praying to them, the presentation of 
incense to them, the express iiungy 
and hymns tor them, the avowed 
auiilitnmn of mi'acles to them, am 
not all alike contradietoiy to the 
tonim.md that they should not 
iritike for the temple the graven 
imago of any thing in H-r.ven. nr 
eaith, or I'm i.ea, that they should 
not oiler them ary, the slightest 
show of homage, in idler bowing 
down, nor win .hipping them ; ami 
this, on the, expiess ground, that 
(foil is jc,ilons oi sniveling the idol 
to .share the homage due to liiiu 
alone ? What man, in the exercise 
of tiis common understanding, can 
receive transubstaritiatiun V—a doc¬ 
trine which, professing to he a 
miracle of the highest order, exhi¬ 
bits no change whatever to the hu¬ 
man senses, and therefore is no in¬ 
terference with the visible order of 
nature, and therefore is no miracle 
at all; hut which, iu pqu.il defiance 
ot Scripture, professes to shut rq 
the Deity iu a wafer, and, to sum up 
the whole ruoustioiis confusion of 
ideas, professes to place Him whole 
in tlu> lips of the roinmuuirant, and 
equally whole in the lips of one and 
ten thousand in one church, or In 
every region of the globe, at the same 
moment. Who can hesitate to ac¬ 
knowledge that such enormous vio- 
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lations of the simplest principles of 
reason must not he liable to condigu 
exposure—that they are by their 
very nature made to fall before en¬ 
quiry—that having no solidity in 
reason or revelation, they can live 
only on the feebleness or ignorance 
of the understanding—and enu bo 
rhetished only by the corruption 
or indolence of the human passions ? 

And arenotthe Romish priesthood 
in Ireland naturally as capable of 
such com lotion as the Romish clergy 
of Wittemberg, of Berne, or ol ling- 
land, in the days when the strength 
of Protestantism and Scripture, and 
the weakness of Popery and super¬ 
stition, were placed fully before \ieir 
minds 't In Germany, the chief con¬ 
versions were among the piio-lhood, 
an 1 those conveits were suddenly 
seen issuing forth the most power¬ 
ful iustrumetits of convcisiou to Un¬ 
people; tin* indolent, gross, dull, and 
obscure monk was suddenly Irons, 
foimed into the vivid, selt-denying, 
elnqunr, and renowned niinis«t-r oi 
n-l'gion : the nn-n who had hemd of 
tlie Sniptuics only through the 
hieviaiy, now bote it in their hands 
night >iud day, like a torch to illumine 
the ui'ptli of spiritied ignorance in 
Gei many and Ruglend, end a god¬ 
like revolution was accomplished, in 
which the habitual sei wmts of su¬ 
perstition Mt-iesummoned, by n new 
miracle ot npostleship, to servo the 
cause, of God and man, in life ami 
death, tinougli tlievvoild. But the 
bishops, by whom such high per- 
fiiirnauces me to bo expected, must 
be. ot a different stoi k fiom tint 
which has been bo long engrafted 
on tho withering trunk of the liish 
church. With all our respect for tho 
Universities, they must not ho pro¬ 
fessors of our colleges—wiuog fiom 
their ancient connexions, habits, and 
studies, nud thrown into the midst 
of a countiy of which they know 
nothing hut tho name—alien fix. n 
its habits, shrinking from its man¬ 
ners, mid, in all their rank and wealth, 
only legretting the hour that tempted 
them to break off all their accustomed 
associations, to spend their lives in 
n strange land. Selections of this 
order have long been favouiites with 
the British ministry, and they have 
been among the most unfortunate 
instances of a false judgment. The 
Bishop fit for Ireland at any time, 


and more especially at this hour, 
should be a native of the country, 
active, zealous, and eloquent; fully 
acquainted with the habits, faults, 
and feelings of the people, and tear¬ 
less of all things but neglect of his 
high communion. Such men as the 
lleveiend Mortimer O’Sullivan, and 
the Reverend Cliailes Boy tun, would 
amply answer tho character. Both 
of that time of life which allows for 
all personal energy; learned to all 
the necessary extent of collegiate 
scholarship—fully acquainted with 
the leading con trover y of the time 
and country—alive to the manners, 
feelings, m.d prejudin ■» of Ireiaud— 
natiu-H i-< tho conn iy—poweiful 
alike in the eloquence ot public life 
and ol tho pulpit. It is of such men 
th-if. the guide- and champions ot the 
lii&li Church must 1> * fo un d, if that 
chinch is to exist. W e shall abstain 
horn nil oiVi nsive remniks on the 
present composition ot th« Irish 
bem h; bur tv cry man knows that a 
chan»e and mi improvement must 
take fiiac e. anti that the old slumber¬ 
ing is not lit tor the linr* of iiiciuuhle 
til.’., crier-ij, pine z..i!, practised 
ability, and tin* coii*-ciousiiess that it 
is neither opulent, laziue-s, nor the 
lumber or lemnitig.no; political dex- 
tei ity, n.;r f.uuily influeiu e, that will 
rescue th« chaiacter of the pi elate 
any longer—must be the compound 
that makes tho true bishop fur Ire- 
land. A few such men would re¬ 
deem the roiiutiy. 

The meeting held on the 3d of 
December, in Piceiiiason’a Hall, has 
been tho parent of a succession of 
meetings through the country ; and 
well deserved to be their parent, 
from tho importance of the subject, 
the rank of the personages present, 
and tho interesting and unquestion¬ 
able nature of the facts stated on 
their authority. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speech gave a brief 
general view of the natuie of ihe 
demand to lie made upon the public 
liberality ; nud alter slating the com¬ 
bined testimony of men of all con¬ 
ditions to the meritorious conduct 
of the Protestant clergy, said, “ that 
wo are now compelled to see them 
in a stale of the seveiest, as the most 
unineiitcd, suffering. We behold 
them deprived of their properly, 
assailed in their persons, and some 
cruelly murdered; and their con- 
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duct under those circumstances must 
give them additional claims on our 
sympathy. Wherever it was pos¬ 
sible they have remained at their 
posts, in the efficient peiformanee 
of their religious duties, though often 
with very inadequate means of per¬ 
sonal subsistence, ami with great i isk 
to their personal safety. They have 
also borne their nlllictions in silence, 
for there has been hardly such a thing 
as the application of aa individual 
cler&jniHii lor •haiilc. They have 
dismissed their establishments, they 
have laid aside every thing that was 
not actually necessary, they liar" 
submitted to all wrongs and piiw- 
tious with patieuce unexampled. 
Such was their conduct before their 
distress, such has been their conduct 
since, consistent in every part with 
their duty as Christian ininisteis.” 

The liishnp of London’s speech 
followed, and was a calm, and dear, 
and on those accounts, an impressive 
address to the assembly, and through 
them to the nation ile laid dnvvu 
as the ptimiph; of tin*, whole pro 
eeeding, that it was an effort cm the 
pait ot the e’iuich and people of 
England to /a emit the Pratt s hint > e- 
la/ian ft ant briny ii/tit/./ dtshayid tit 
Itd-irlrf. •* That, gentlemen, ” raid 
he, '• is really the question at h.sue. 
That deatiuctioii is palpably the 
policy of those, who have, vvitliheld 
their just dues from the, ciergy of the 
P rotes taut chuieli. i have a tight to 
say so, for they themselves have 
avowed it. It is from day to day 
declared, by those, who have a right 
to speak on behalf of laige bodies of 
people in Ireland (the Papist mem¬ 
bers), that it is their detei initiation 
to diive Protestantism out of one of 
its—strongholds, 1 was going to say 
—but the expiession seems to be 
now scarcely applicable. And yet I 
will call it a stronghold. Pur eveiy 
branch of the universal church, 
which holds the pure faith oi the 
gospel, and dispenses it through au 
evangelical ministry, is a stronghold 
of the truth. Aud such is the church 
in Ireland. And, therefore, as far 
as we can pi event it, under Divine 
Providence, Protestantism shall nut 
be driven cut of It eland In/ a system 
of blockade and st.n eat am." The 
bishop then stated the facts; that 
depressed as the situation of the 
Irish clergy was at the period of tbo 


former enquiry, three years ago, it 
had become continually worse; that 
the, chief pait of them lmd not re¬ 
coil ed any portion of their lawful 
incomes lor the last two years, and 
many nut for the last three , aud that, 
as the necessary results of this ini¬ 
quitous system of plunder, thev had 
personally boon reduced to the low¬ 
est stateofdisconifort, and,in v uious 
instance?, of absolute privation! That 
many had been obliged to send away 
tluir wives and children, whoiever 
it was possible, to b.* maintained by 
their friends. That in other instances, 
they had been compelled to take 
their children liorn school, and put 
them to work as common hihnuieis. 
*■ lhave belbieine," said he (adven¬ 
ing to the documents on the table), 
“ the ra-e nt a clergyman in the ic« 
eeipt of a t.nall income who has not 
been enabled, for two years, to pio- 
vide shoes for his childien. And 
then e ai e chm-h vv litre clergy men and 
their families have been ieduced to 
subsist on what is the usual food of 
the lowest outers in behind; and 
those are eases not here and there, 
hut pievailing to a great extent in 
the south of Ireland, aud not alto¬ 
gether unknown in the uoitli.” Then, 
alter oloeiving that the solicitation 
for pecuniary aid did not come from 
the cleigy of Ireland, hut from those 
who knew and compassionated their 
iujuiies, lie read extracts fiom 
various letkus to tin* heads of the 
Irish Chinch, lti'1 of simple, jet 
deeply ailecting statements of their 
situation. In one of the liish Dio¬ 
ceses a letter to the Lord Primate 
stated, that from 110 to 120 clngy- 
inen, in that diocese alone, were 
sinking under the deepest privation. 
That many ot these were distressed 
tor actual food and clothing; ami 
many were foired—the most painful 
suffering of all—to let the insurances 
drop on which depended their sole 
hope of leaving any provision for 
tlieir families. “ I have been thirty- 
three years an humble minister in 
God’s church.” said one of those 
letteis, tiausmilted by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Aimagli—“I have been 
constantly resident. I have been 
obliged to sell my furniture and 
stock to pay debts, and obtain a 
temporary supply for tbo neccs- 
6aiies of life, reserving merely that 
portion required for a bedroom and 
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sitting room. 1 Lave been obliged 
to permit my wife, who became so 
alarmed at the state of the country 
and threatening dangers that she 
was losing her health, to leure lie* 
land. 1 have found it necessary 
to send out six of my seven children 
as tutors and governesses, thank¬ 
ful to find board and lodging for 
them. 1 have bail nei.csxitntai to take 
my son's mime o(l ' the college books, 
being unable to pay his bills. I am 
burdened with debt, and unable to 
pay my creditors; debt incurred for 
tho necessaries of life, and due be¬ 
fore my total inability to pay became 
appaient. When called iiom home 
to visit, or catechize, in my paiisli, 
J Jet l it guite net essary Jin mg j>er~ 
tuiiial safe/;/ to cany (inns. My glebe- 
house is closed up, as in a state of 
siege. At night, it is necessary to 
have bolts, bars, and Im/lei juoof 
plunk* to ilift windows and doom! 1 
rnay write that ‘ I have suflered the 
loss of all things.’ My life, tluough 
the sparing meiry of (iod, remains, 
though that life has been seveml 
turns threntuud, and was once at¬ 
tempted to be taken ; a bullet ha¬ 
ving been lired at me on my gle.be 
lain].’’ 

In addition to such evidences of 
the vvmk of Popery and faction in 
Ireland, calculated as they me to 
excite the general compassion of all 
viituoiis and Christian mi mis for any 
rank of men suddenly thrown into 
this pitiable sullen hi", rnd moie es¬ 
pecially of that rank whose ollice 
entitles them to all the feelings and 
respect of a Quistiuu community, 
we have the. still more startling 
statement, that the vvmk of evil is 
already extending to the fuLine ge¬ 
neration of the Chuieh. The gieat 
object of Popery is to extii pate the 
Protestant Church, and Popery well 
knows that the most effectual way 
is, to extinguish the succession of 
the Protestant Ministry. Thi it is 
actually accomplishing at this mo¬ 
ment. A letter from the head of the 
Irish Univeisity to the Aichbisliop 
of Canterbury, lays the operation 
plainly before, the eye. The letter 
is dated so late as November ‘20, 
1835, and is as follows: ‘‘As the 
sons of the clcigy have always con¬ 
stituted a large portion of our stu¬ 
dents, it was to be expected that 
any considerable depression In the 


condition of that i lass mu. t have 
the effect of diminishing the num¬ 
bers seeking admission into Trinity 
College. Many of those who have 
hitheiLi looked to the chinch (as 
their profession) are now casting 
about for some other occupation ; 
as jour grace will peiceive by the 
multitudes of eager candidates wbo 
of late have offered themselves foi 
every little agency which beconn s 
vacant under any of the public, 
boards. Such is the only account I 
can give of the tact, that the num¬ 
ber of admissions have within theso 
two years yt tally tlecrcast </.” The 
actual result is, that the entrances 
for the Junior Ficmmen (the stud¬ 
ents commencing their college ca¬ 
reer) to the 20tli of November iu 
the / isl tlu re yt tu s ai e : hi 183 1, the 
total, 350; in 1831, 801; in 1885, 
2.j‘( ! nearly a third of the whole 
number, which, when we recollect 
that it constitutes the sous of the 
a hole professional and educated 
class of Ireland probably cornea 
close on the entire exclusion of the 
sons of llie, clergy. 

This is tlien the condition to which 
the extiaordinary rernissuess of our 
government line, acted on by the ex- 
tram dinary v ii ulriico of Popish fac¬ 
tion in Ii eland, and in our legislatum, 
has nlnat/y reduced the church in 
Ireland. What must be the. conse¬ 
quence? It a few joins more of 
those pioeecdiiigs me snffeied by 
the legislate! e, Piotestiiritism must 
he extinguished in Ii eland. Them 
will be iio future generation tor the 
ehuirh, iu whose learning, mode¬ 
ration, or lojaliy, the count!yean 
confide. Thine will be doubtless 
enough of candidateship for every 
religious appointment that offers per¬ 
sonal influence, vulgar popukiiity, 
or even the means of subsistence 
on the narrowest scale connected 
with a lazy or a factious life. But, 
with the Established Chimli, all that 
makes a ehurcli safe for a coun¬ 
try, and consistent with the general 
peace of the nation, will expire. 
We have no wish to speak slight¬ 
ingly of the, religious sects which 
dissent from the Chuich; But they 
have no hesitation in acknowledg¬ 
ing that they rather tolerate than 
value tho established monarchy.— 
They are republican by their ha¬ 
bits, their constitution, aud their 
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principles; but break down that 
Church which has hitherto consti¬ 
tuted the only tine connexion of 
lioUnd with Kti<rl rid, and what 
follows V The Piote-tnnt min'Mers 
once dead, expelled, tarnished, or 
butchered, the religion must pr- 
ii»h, ho far as the |-,srihiNlicd 
Church in concerned. The Pro¬ 
testant population will e.nigiate, as 
they are already doing m great 
numheiH, to AmeriiM. Papists will 
bo tin* sole constituents, tiie piicsts 
The hole le.ideis of tae elections; 
and at least mm tuilfi* of the i i i^li 
representatives Will he P.'pis's. elm- 
sen by and acting under toe <.,<'• >hc- 
tnhiiu /if' I'n.<iii. If we hate iieen 
ulteily unable to stem the bictiousJ 
violence and ligid conspiracy of 
about lit« and thirty oi those mem¬ 


ber?, what will be the hope of resis¬ 
tance when we shall hate ninety, if 
not the whole blind ed, to deal with ? 
One, bundled and eighty, or two 
hundred totes on a side, in any mate 
ot o.T legislature, must carry every 
(juestimi in the House ; render 
i-vciy wish ot faction an absolute 
command with the Cabinet; and as 
the lesult, by either repealing the 
l nion, place a Papist House of 
Tmnis and Commons in Ireland, mid 
last,,.ally disunite the two countries, 
in\olving the htrni.iffc necessity of 
a civil war: or remaining ia the 
liiitish legislature, cany on the 
conspir.icy to its nituial length in 
tin* oveithrow of the Coiistiruiion, 
tie* spoil ot property, and the fall 
ot the throne. 


m\ i's io ii vuoiis. 

No. HI. 

t>\ Ull. I A< I.TIOt s. 


Wi? have received so many ear¬ 
nest run cades to renew our adi ires 
upon v.uinus depuitmeiits of lirera- 
tuie, that we liinl it impo-dhlc to 
peis.st in a i riu-vil. We have already 
in>ide it. so easy a matter to be “ pa¬ 
thetic,’’ or “genteel,” by oui two 
founer lectures, that our only appre¬ 
hension is, that ticse two styles will 
extinguish the veiy tncmoiy ot the 
facetious, the intuial, tne phiiom- 
phic, the dcsci iptiv e,ami tie* heroic; 
and that the next publishing season 
will present us with notning hut 
heroines to weep ovei, ami genile- 
uieti to laveto us ot the gloiies ol 
Almaek’s ! I«\ ouier to pi event this, 
we pi oi eeii to throw ir.n n the gates 
of another species ot composition; 
ind we shall ilnow them so prodi- 
gnu-ly wid«*, that, as cvi n niroidy 
ha» tound to be the case, a 

nau ot il.e most rotund proportions 
shall fintl himself with ample room 
and verge enough to play the most 
fantastic tricks between the portals. 
It was not at first our intention to 
illustrate the ait of being facetious, 
having, in our own person, as we 
remarked in the introductory chap¬ 
ter, a considerable contempt for the 


anglers for horse-laughs; hut the 
necessity of counterbalancing the, 
unpucedentod ('fleets ol our own 
1 shouts, has forced us to tin* task, 
however distasteful in itself, or hate- 
iul in a peculiar degree to ourselves. 
The leiteis ive have received on the 
subject ot our late, and also of our 
fntuie lucubrations, have caused tlm 
utmost astonishment at the post- 
office ; and, in fat t, as most ol our 
conevpomlents are above the mean¬ 
ness ot post paying any tiling, and 
will not be aiding and abetting 
im-mbeis of Pailiament in their 
shameless robbing of the Kxchequer, 
by inveigling them into the bestowal 
or a frank, we, are forced to confess 
that wo an* quite overwhelmed with 
their favouis; that wc have taken 
the name, tor the sake of perfect 
concealment, of John Smith; ami 
after depositing a carpet-bag and a 
bootjack with our former landlady 
in tilt* Luokeubootli**, we have moved, 
for the sake of purer air, to the six¬ 
teenth story in the Lawnmarket. 
Henceforth no communications will 
be received, or indeed delivered; 
for our red-coated acquaintance, 
who used to throw an armful of 
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letters on our table every morning, 
has, latterly, demanded the value of 
them before unslingitig his bag; and 
so, fur vniious reasons, which it 
would perhaps be tedious to men¬ 
tion, wo foiego the gratification of 
reading our own praises—“ LiUern 
sciipla nianet”—in the bauds of Sir 
Francis Frecling. 

One of tlir*. last letters we bad the 
gratification of paying for, was of a 
very particular kind. We confess 
we scarcely grudged the, one and a 
penny halfpenny for a document 
which showed so iindouhting a te- 
liancc upon emi powers. It v .as iiorn 
lirixton ; uiiiten by an 11 i-li l>< n I Io¬ 
nian doling the lute i\als of his use¬ 
ful iahoii:*., “ while the wheel,” as lie, 
expressed it. “of Ids licsiiny ■ eemed 
at a st.'iinl still, and ho bad nothing 
better to *'.» thin plunge into an 
ocean ut lii'-i.uy iiladi.uion,’’ This 
letiei we might, pm bops more luly 
li.ne f Uivtcd among Sue example a in 
an e-‘-..y on the “sublime and uniu- 
ti liiuihii /' vviiVii e.i* niediinM on 
Mmie fiitui« occasion; but !ie:e we 
ii.tmduc c an extinct or two iioin it, 
to sluiw the riniiner in vvliich it Ins 
become incumbent on us, ar Christ¬ 
ian men and humane philosophers, 
to comply with such urgent r- j i|nests 
even though greatly against our pii- 
vale inclinations: 

* * * * “ Hut n ,» moie, sir, 

of family serrelsj only, i hope, as 
one of the ladies that pietend to be 
maiin'll to me ic on the eve of a 
voyage—not for plea‘-uie—to Mew 
‘“■outli Walt h. Mini tin* other, 1 under. 
Mind, has been dead tor some time, 
that it will not be easy for both of 
them to mak'> their appeal auce 
against me; tlierclom my mind is 
peifectly easy on that seme, if it 
weien’t for the young fatly I am en¬ 
gaged m at Battci.>ea Rise. Hut, sir, 
my piineipal cnibairassmcnt. is one 
from which you can deliver ine. 
Some, time ago I undertook to com¬ 
pose a fashionable novel ; and, lucki¬ 
ly, by a perusal of your interesting 
lectures, 1 have been enabled to make 
it extremely melancholy and lull of 
ho tony, and all the rest of It. ltut, 
sir, the publisher comes to me, and, 
says he, 4 this wifi never do, Mr 
O Murpiiy; people like to laugh now- 
adays; who the devil, sir, is to be al¬ 
ways pulling out handkerchiefs, or 


walking with ambassador’s wives? 
you must bo funny, sir, cursedly 
fuuny, or, nuiik you, no payment, 
Mr O'Muiphy.’ Now, sir, aliei what 
I have told jou about a piuacculiou 
for b'gamy, my teuipoiary leliie- 
ment here, an amazingly healthy ap¬ 
petite, and a bookseller tin eatenirg 
to stop the supplies, what am l to 
do 'i It is a most intiiuious thing in any 7 
man to force a gentleman in my pecu¬ 
liar situation to be funny; the dung 
scents to me impossible, unless you 
will favour me ividi a few bints on 
the ait of lively wiiting, wbieli (along 
will) b five-pouud nole, if you hap¬ 
pen to have cn mt enough to Inn row 
such a liiile on toy colJ.itoial mcu- 
lity) will be thankfully received by, 
sir, your ob. dient si n ant, 

“ Ti-hi-s. r. O’iMi nenv. 

" P.'-. - As your euclosuie will 
make, it a c'.imhlc let 1 or, 1 mil thank 
you to pay the post.” 

Mr O'Murphy 7 ba 3 ccrlain’y au 
up-iiiii l' r yit of it, to lie joe ul.ir m 
the muKv of m in. ny ihscomlni ts ; 
but sucii is our reliarre oil Uie, elli- 
escy id the mles we are about to 
lay down, that, we enleitain not the 
Miabte^t doubt of entitling him to 
spin his icachas’ t-idr ,j with laughter 
long and loud, even were Ids situa- 
rmu and pto-peclH ten limes mmo 
disagreeable loan they au*. With re¬ 
gal d to his hint as to the live-pound 
note, and the collateral seeunty 
which he kindly oflcis to assist us 
in raising it, v.e shall avail ourselves 
very Moony of Jih suggestion ju a 
di.-Vnuiso which v.e niediiiitiv on 
“ Tne iJilficulties of Finanee, and the 
Non-existence of Credit.” hut in 
liie mean lime we proceed to ex¬ 
ploit; tin; causes who h eouneet cer- 
Tiiu modes ol romposdrum vviih the 
Ifiaphiagmatic convulsion, which, in 
the expiessiv language of our na¬ 
tion, is lulled a goliav/:—* > point 
out what that mode of willing is, 
arid how it may be attained; and, 
finally, as on fminer occasions, to 
illustrate our obsei rations with a 
short and carefully selected apeci- 
men. 

In the first place, then, as we are 
told by tin; philosophers that laugh¬ 
ter is caused most easily by what¬ 
ever gives us an impression of our 
own supeiiority, it is necessary for 

au author to degrade the comic pur * 
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nonages of hla story as low both in 
intellect and behaviour as he pos¬ 
sibly can. They must be egregi¬ 
ous ly yet not revoltingly deform¬ 
ed;—either they must have noses 
of preternatural length and redness; 
or eyes possessed by a diabolical 
yet ludicrous squint; or they must 
be seven feet and a half in height, 
with proportional awkwardness; or 
so small as to he mistaken for first 
cousins to Thomas Thumb. Ordi¬ 
nary si/ted and ordinary looking they 
must not he, on any account what¬ 
ever. They must be so desciibed as 
that the ugliest blockhead who mads 
their adventures may feel that he 
has the advantage of them in app>' ir 
anee ; and so dull, that a veiy poor 
In/ commissioner may feel himself 
wbtv and brilliant in compuisou. 
So inueii as to the poisons ot the 
story. Tee ineidents must consist 
of tailing into ditches—tumbling 
down stairs—getting hor&rw hipt by 
mistake—being nearly hanged upon 
false accusations—having then ch-iis 
withdrawn just as they me sitting 
down to dinner—and they must 
several limes, iu the course of their 
udvo;itui os, have their noses hiohcu 
—and he. very licqucntiy tossed in a 
blanket, or at lea t he settled iu the 
stocks. V.e ha\ e never known inci¬ 
dents oi this sort to fail ut pi mincing 
shouts of applause. Tim dialogue, 
however, icquires a little more at¬ 
tention, hut is equally easy when 
one h:n got into the way ot it. Wo 
may, tliei efoi e, lay it do wn as a i ule, 
iu lim second place, that quips and 
cranks are indispensable. Without 
them Milton would never have 
thought of “ wreathed smiles.” There 
must, of eoui sc, he a profuse spi ink¬ 
ling ot puns; and here we beg to 
ex press our opinion, that them is a 
considerable resemblance between 
puns mid vviue. It seems a great 
iceommeiidatiou of both that they 
me. old; and another point of simili¬ 
tude is, that every one considers his 
own article the best. It may, per¬ 
haps, he thought another agreement 
between them, that thougli both may 


originally have been of th,j finest 
quality, they are generally very 
much deteriorated in passing through 
the hands of the retailers. Puns, at 
all events, whether old or new, are 
to be unscrupulously introduced. 
But the master stroke of our policy 
—a hit on which we plume ourselves 
more than any thing else—is the 
rule which we lay down in the thii J 
place. Let there always be i ltro- 
duccd a person whose whole dia¬ 
logue in limited to om p/tra w At 
first people see nothing very wonder¬ 
ful in a gentleman making a remaih 
which in fact appears commonplace 
and ire ipid ; but when, scene after 
si one, page after page, volume after 
volume, the s mi? individual persists 
■it tepcd'iug the same sentence, with¬ 
out the change of a single letter, it 
is astonishing liovv the vis cumiea 
developed itself. At each icpctition 
the speech apnears more, irresistibly 
ludicioiis, till near the end of tin* 
sloiy there is actually nothing else 
leqiiited to set the reader into con¬ 
vulsion-. We forbear upon this oc¬ 
casion insisting on a point so exceed¬ 
ingly well known, and indeed uni- 
vei sally practised, as that each indi¬ 
vidual must speak, as it were, iu 
character. A sailoi, lor instance, 
must direct his horse in the language 
oi the cock-pit. He must luff to 
windward, and belay and anchoi 
under tlm ice of a public-house. And 
in all these respects the ollicer is not 
to he distinguished from the boat¬ 
swain. Captains and admirals must 
suiell of nothing but tar. Colonels 
and generals of nothing but powder, 
liven the. peaceful professions must 
have their peculiar phraseology. A 
physician must enquire of a soldier 
if lie lias seen much “ practice; ” a 
clergyman must ask him if lie has 
had •* full duty.” As to the idea 
tliatsuchuuwailikecharacterHshould 
know any tliiug about “ service ” or 
“ campaigns” it is by no means to 
be entertained for a moment. Hut 
we must now proceed with an illun- 
tratiou of our remarks. 
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THU MEKTIMi. CHAPTER XVI. 


Swift flu-i mj frost, when round the soci.tl board. 

The jovial sous of l«»tive pleasure meet. 

Anuinimt'ii >. 


The party now began to assemble 
for supper. It was the first time our 
hero had thrown open his apartments 
for tlie reception of bis friends. The 
general stood watching attentively ; 
or, as he himself expressed it, taking 
a reconnaissance of his nephew's 
motions. That nephew was all liNi 
and expectation; he felt ccitnio his 
uncle would approve of the selection 
lie hid ni.nle of associates, and was 
delighted as, one aid r another, bis 
guests walked into the loom. The 
lii.-twlij piesented himself on this 
occasion "in our facetious tiieud 
Quibble. Tim moment that gentle¬ 
man slid into tic room, w iib his usual 
aii et d.ipper n il-conceit, our hero 
si'i/'d him waimly by tlie hand. 
‘* Quibble, my good leMow—how 
it’je do J Let me present you to my 
ii jele. ’ 

Tlie (ii neral bowed. 

Ihit Quibble, with a knowing twist 
of his eye, said,—“ My uneie '( ’(hid 
1 .a ’ been i itioduccd to ‘ my uncli*’ 
hi‘me. Lp tlie spout a dozen 
lime*. ’ 

H.iiiy Neivio.i saw tl at the Gene- 
lal w.is „-u,iii-hc;l at tais c.balistic 
addri'-.s, mid haMmicd to explain. 
“ I uis, my dear uncle, is Mi (Quibble : 
ipm.' the life, l assun* jou, of every 
soeieiy lie enteis. One of our gieat- 
cst u its’’- 

‘■ There you go, Hauy!" e\ 
claimed Quibble, “ you set me up 
and knock me down, as if I were a 
piece of furniture. You ate an auc¬ 
tioneer and O )» iHtil'.” 

Whilst the General was tiying to 
pereei.o tlie beauties contained in 
the i.ist speech, wiiicli liad so excited 
Ids nephew's admiration, the do r 
again opened, and Joseph Seedy, 
witli his hook oil Hydrophobia, as 
usual, under his aim, walked slowly 
and delihciutely up to where Gene¬ 
ral llanington was standing. 

When Ifairy had introduced him 
to his uncle, ho fitted the spectacles 
closer on his nose, took tho ponde¬ 
rous tome in both hands, and, bow¬ 
ing gracefully, said,—“ I am happy, 
General, to havemade your acquaint¬ 
ance. If you ever have the misfor¬ 


tune to meet with a mad dog, isho 1 ! 
be delighted to git e you my advice.” 

“I’ll gitc you my adtiee, too,’’ 
inteirupted our fiiend Quibble; 
“ run off the opposite way, as if tlm 
devil kicked yon.” 

Mi Seedy looked disconccited at 
this observation, and bin anger was 
increased by the loud laugh ol llariy 
at Quibble’s wit 

“Your jests” i*c **.iid, “Mister 
Quibble, an* out of place ” 

“ i .iith ! ’ repii’d Quibble, “ so 
au* many other old servants.” 

Luckily, however, the i.u liter pio- 
fieeution of the quail el was prevent¬ 
ed by the, entiancc of Jack Sudds, 
whose reputation as a man of wit 
and repaitee was only iuieiior to 
that of Quibble. Jaik Sudds, as 
lluny bail frequently remaiked, al- 
fecteil cccentiicitv to sucli a degici* 
that you could never feel suie tor a 
moment what lie would say or do. 
His principal pleasuie in coimrsa- 
lion seemed to be to say siiange 
thing*, which liad no possible con¬ 
nexion with what any one else had 
said. This gave him aicpulatiou for 
being a deep-thinker, as well as a 
witty speak* r,—for people au* al¬ 
ways good natuied enough to be¬ 
lieve that, when one does not atleiid 
to what is going on, be must be im¬ 
mersed in contemplation on some 
tuple i f much gieater impoitauce; 
whereas, there is no suier sign of 
puzzlo.-headeduess and weakness of 
intellect, than what is commonly 
called absence of mind. 

When Sudds, accordingly, was 
presented to General llaiungton,— 
“ Your uncle, is it?” he, said. 
“ What’s Hecuba to me ? There’s 
something rotten in the slate of 
Danmark.” 

“ EggH, I’ll be sworn,” wbispeied 
Quibble, but loud enough to be lice id 
by nil. 

“ Eggs ] ” said Mr Seedy, w bo bad 
not forgotten his resentment against 
the facetious Quibble. “ What do 
you mean by eggs, sii '< ” 

“ Why, that there .ire rotten eggs 
in Denmark,” replied die ivit. 

“ Nonsense, Quibble,” said Sudds, 
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who never could endure his rival. 
“ We’ve had samples enough of your 
wit already.” 

“Ah ! ’’ replied the other. “ but 
this is an tijtpmmple, which, they 
say, is better than piecept.” 

Harry was perfectly enchanted 
with this keen encounter. “Capi¬ 
tal 1 ” he cried, “ capital! Ta notit, 
uncle ?” 

The General, thus applied to, en¬ 
deavoured to brighten his percep¬ 
tions with a pinch of sou A", and re¬ 
plied, in his usual cool and delibc- 
i ate manner,—“ Capital? nephew 
Ilairy; what is capital? One gen¬ 
tleman said something about eggs, 
and another gentleman said some¬ 
thing about Douinmk. Where’s the 
capital ?” 

“ Why, Copenhagen, to be sure ! ” 
exclaimed Quibble, “ every school¬ 
boy could teli you that ” 

At this moment Latclie.t and M 1 - 
Sawney joined I in* pmty, and an im¬ 
mediate adjoiiinmeiit was made to 
the Mippej-n.uin. 

Scau'ely bad they pat down to 
table, when Sudds, who professed 
to be a very supeuor classic, lilting 
oil' ilm cover of one of the di.-die-, 
exclaimed, “ Wb t have we here? 
Is it a pai fridge or a quail ? Oh, 1 
see—mm sum ijn.itU'.” 

Mr I/>it< bet, on bearing tlii-, look¬ 
ed earnestly anoss the table, and 
exclaiming, “How's your mother? 
Win/!” applied himself veiy sedu¬ 
lously to the viands before him. 
H.my now thought it high time to 
keep the bottles moving, and he nc- 
c.otdiugly said to them; ‘‘Gentle¬ 
men, what will you diink? them is 
ale, cider, and pcny ; the hock and 
madeiin, 1 loitter liiysell, you will 
hud veiy good.” 

“ No ale lor mt*! ” exclaimed Mr 
Qiiilmle ; “ J iiale to be ritltii f,’’ 

“ Cider gets mm my he »d,” said 
the rlavuvjl Sudds; *’ferur sidcni 
•■criii’e. 1 

“S<» does the wine,■’replied the 
other,detn mined not to be outdone; 
*' wine indeed is but another name 
for insanity.” 

“ How, sit?” said Mr Seedy. 

“ Aren’t they both called the mad- 
rra ? ” 

“ Ob horrible,” interposed Sudds 
—*• Perry is very bail for the diges¬ 
tion. Tis the perry lous stuff that 
weighs upon the heart—but, for my¬ 


self, Hoc erat in volts— l votes for 
Hock” 

“ Yes,” replied the other “ if you 
take it in a /iih/cohs glass." 

J.atchot again looked oJf his plate 
at the two wits. “ How’s your mo¬ 
ther? Whiz! ” he said and returned 
to his labours. Mr M'Sawuey, who 
had devoted himself with a most ab¬ 
sorbing earnestness to the great duty 
of strengthening his inuer man, now 
paused for a few moments, ami 
said, with a benignant look all 
round, "Thisham is justpaiticular 
fine; will 1 help ye to a bit of it, 
General ? ”- 

“ Ham, my dear sir.” interrupted 
the hydrophobic Mi Seedy, laying 
bis band on the Genciai s ai rn, “ IJ mi 
is veiy huitful in the mildest lot iris 
of llm canine \ it us—tlieie is a case 
in my book ”- 

“That's deuced odd,” vvbivpeicd 
Quibble, “lor nil my books r.u m a 
case.” 

” Which prove--- sir,” omlinued 
Seedy, vvu bout taking notii <* oi t ,e 
in'eiiup'mu, “ the danger nl bain. ‘ 

“ Imperially to ex-iuin* aci s," 
wbispcied Sudds.” 

“How’s joi»r mot he: ? Win/’” 
exclaimed Mr I,.itch'd, looking in¬ 
tently at the nodical oiatoi through 
his quizzing glass. Sutkls in the 
mean umc had succeeded, after many 
attempts, in tying the coattail ot the. 
gigantic waiter (who was drpsi in 
the Geneial’s livery, and stood stock 
still veiy often, as if entianced with 
admiration ol the wit li.v-liinrg every¬ 
where, round him ) to the hack of 
M'Sawney’schair. Thatwonhy was 
in the act ot transferring an amaz¬ 
ingly hot potato fioin the dish to 
his plate. Whdu in tliis attitude, 
with the smoking ircasinc mi the 
point of his link, tlio General gave 
some order to tin; sei vant in so loud 
a tone, that he darted oft’ with the 
strength and velocity of a cannon 
ball. M Sawney’s chair in one mo¬ 
ment performed n somerset, ejecting 
its lute occupant cleverly over the 
table, and sending him, folk in band, 
and potato still in the prongs of 
fork, point blank upon the shoul¬ 
der of Mr Seedy. That gentleman 
was extended instantaneously on the 
floor, carrying with him the table¬ 
cloth and all the dishes, and lay 
there in the agonies of fear and pain, 
for the potato, which we have al- 
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ready stated was still at boiling boat, 
had unfortunately been stuffed right 
into Ids mouth. In this state, unable 
either to rise or speak, ho lay and 
kicked the innocent causer of his 
overthrow most unmercifully. Mr 
Latchet ran round officiously and 
helped the fallen Seedy to his legs, 
lie then took the potato from his 
mouth, and handed him very care¬ 
fully to a chair. lie then looked 
with the deepest commiseration into 
his face, aud exclaiming, in atone of 
compassionate sympathy, “ How’s 
your mother ? Whiz! ” betook him¬ 
self to the task of replacing the dis¬ 
jecta meuihia of the fcust. 

When order was in come device 
restored, aud the excitement caused 
by this untui tutiah' incident had sub¬ 
sided,the Gcni-ial,\\noli.id hiiheito 
been none taruum than usual, ad- 
diey-ed the company in the lollun mg 
muds : “ (,'omiades!—tientienien, 

1 mean—baling now deployed into 
di inking oriler, let us atmm the iu- 
ireuciiments ol a hoitie or two of 
luaudy. The t ountersciupivill easily 
be sin mounted by means of this 
cork-Knew, and you are lar too 
gallant soldiers not to till up the 
glacis”- 

“ Fill up our glasses ? ”—whi-pei- 
ed f odds--“ ay, to be nine, to the 
iery Inim 1” 

“ W nil regard to ntj eertant’s 
coat.,” i oiitiuucd the, General- 

-“ Ah, theieby hangs a tale,’’ 

insinuated Quibble. 

-“ all l run say is, that he shall 

be tiieil to immoiv by a ilium-head 
com t-ni'ininl, and suiter sm li pu¬ 
nishment as shall seem most, fit.” 

lime Mr Needy, who.se mouth, by 
the by, was piodigioir-ly swelled 
from the pain lie had ru fie led, 
snoliled out as well as he was able, 
“ My dear General, the man seems 
realty ia bo t abid a state that 1 should 
be id raid be, must have, met witii a 

b.le_At, all events, till we see fa ■ 

ther into his case, 1 ahould recom¬ 
mend a vegetable diet.” 

“ Odd, Sinister Seedy,” said M f - 
Sawney, “ I think you and me ha9 had 
enough o' vegetable diet wi’ a red 
hot tauty no mony minutes out o’ 
yer aln thrapple.” 

“ Sir,” said Seedy, with a dignified 
bow to the Caledonian, 1 have not 
the pleasure of understanding He¬ 
brew.” 

“ That’s a pesty,” responded the 


other, “ for yo seem a tcnible man 
at tlm mots—witness the het tauty.” 

“ How’s your mother ? Whiz 1” ex¬ 
claimed Latchet, as ho filled up hia 
second tumbler. 

Mr Seedy was in no humour just 
at that momeut to take, the best na- 
tured view of any thing; lie was 
particularly indignant at the Scotch¬ 
man, whoso achievement in dying 
over the supper-table aud insetting 
the fork into bis mouth, he could 
not peisuadc himself was altogether 
involuntary. He therefore seemed 
very much disposed to fasten a quar¬ 
rel on the unfortunate object of Ids 
suspicion. The two wits pricked up 
llu-ir ears as if in expectation of a 
iH•niiHit/uiif. and Alr Seedy pro¬ 
ceeded, amid the profound!".t ni¬ 
b-lice, “ 1 don’t know what you 
mean, Mister M'Sawney. by conti¬ 
nually casting that potato lit my 
teeth.” 

“ Once wan quite enough in all 
conscience,” ivhispeieil Sudds. 

“ Tin* next allusion you have the 
audnoi'y to make to it, 1 .hall take n 
different notice of your behaviour.” 

“ 1 ivad advise you, iny wee man,” 
replied the, other, “ to let the notice 
vc tak o’t be a ‘ notice to quit,' or 
confound me if l dinna siviii ye out 
o’ the window as il ye ivai a sybo. 
Ye’Jl gang through the air ”- 

“ Fiy not yet,” warbled Quibble. 

-“ faster, I’m thinkin’, than ye 

cam up tho wtair-steps ” 

“ lieiitlemen,” said our fiiend 
Hatty, who was db pleased wiihtlie 
t,mu iin* conversation teemed to be 
taking, “ J hopo you will consider 
hinv disagi ccuiile them mutual 
taunts aie among iilends. Come, 
come, let us cany this no fat ther. 
’’(‘would be treason against our do¬ 
me-tie penatca,” 

“ Them again!—Potatoes again!" 
exclniined Mi Seedy, whose rage 
kept him from distinguishing tho 
last word of our lieio’s speech. 
“ This is more insulting than ever— 
I’ll keep no such low company as 
this. I despise you all, end as for 
you. Mister M’Sawney, I’ll send a 
liieud to you in the morning.” 

“ If it’s to borrow ony inair siller, 
Mr Seedy, the deil a bawbee he’ll get 
frae me.” 

“ Borrow I siller 1 No, caitiff, ’tin 
to send your soul to ‘ Plutus dire and 
Erebus also.’ ” 

° Poo, poo,” exclaimed Quibble, 
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as if disappointed when Seedy dis¬ 
appeared after this magnanimous 
speech, “ no fun after all; wo boo by 
his cjnotation that Seedy’s is ‘ au 
ancient Pistol,’ and won’t go oil'. 
You’vo astonished his weak miud, 
M'Sawney.” 

“ Pray, M‘Sawney,” said Mr Sudds, 
“ have, you the organ of Combative* 
ness?” 

“ I’ve neither organ nor piano;— 
no even a flute.” 

“ I mean phrenological!}',” con¬ 
tinued the qm*iist. 

“ On! the last time I was in Em- 
bro’ 1 submitted my head to Combe.'’ 

“ Small tooth’d:' " enquiicri Siulds. 

“ ”1 weel 1 di.lna look at his teeth, 
—but he tauld me my number One 
was piodigimis.” 

“ Most of your roundsmen take 
cursed good care ot it—eh! M’Savv- 
ney,” replied the other with a know¬ 
ing wink. 


But M'Sawney, who seemed 
elated with his victory over Mr 
Seedy, seemed not much inclined to 
Bubmit to the witticisms ot any one 
else. II i accoidingly turned sharp 
lound upon the wit—‘ What d’ve 
mean,ye jiukmadoddy crelur, by cast¬ 
ing glanr at my kintiy—1II thrapple 
ye on the spat, ye w bitty wliuuty ! ” 
Mr Hatchet on this looked enquir- 
ingly into tiic face ot the astonished 
Mr Sudds—” How’s your motliei ? 
Whiz! ” he said —and made a ill ul 
tumbler. Pea •<*, however, by the 
mediation ot Hairy and his uncle, 
was again restored ; and alter an 
ei ening of the “ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” our lieio betook 
himsell to his couch, resolved onpio- 
secutmg his suit to the imitchless 
Amelia, as shall be related in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 


No. l\. 

ON THU N ITl H II . 


Tuts is so easy a style of compo¬ 
sition that we need nut lake, up much 
time in anal}zing its principles- 
Every body knows that thoughts are 
more active than wouls, and that, as 
it is impossible for a character in a 
novel to he always speaking, the na¬ 
tural wav is, tlierefoie, to make them 
always- be thinking. On this giound 
there umpt he in every woik, com¬ 
posed on natural piinciph-.s, a pi«- 
iuso introduction of soliloquy. In 
this all their plans must be consider¬ 
ed, all their tecollections brought 
forward, and, in short, their whole 
soul laid open to the eye of the most 
inattentive observer. But au indis¬ 
pensable prolimitiniy to the proper 
inti oductiuu ot a soliloquy is a com- 
pb'to dc-wiiption of the (liaiacter of 
th- pn -on indulging in it. This cha¬ 
racter git pn admiiable scope for the 
inventive faculty of the author, for it 
is to be observed, that the Nature re¬ 
presented in works of fiction is by 
no means the nation one meets with 
in actual life All that is icquited 
In a novel, in order to be in exact 
accordance with our rules, is that 
a character shall be natural in 
itself—that having assumed a cer¬ 
tain mode of thought, every thing 
shall follow in consonance with it. 
Thus, if you invent a very humane 


man with a prcleinatural Having for 
blood—or a tvrant with the softest 
and most -.cntimi ntdl tinn of mind, 
—these may appear very (-'Arumdi- 
mu y, aud indent: uonatuwd, combina¬ 
tions to the g. nei.il leader ; but wiili 
that you, as ;.a author, having no¬ 
thing vvhatcvci to do, it is luillicient, 
so far as you a'c concerned, that this 
individual, thus ime'im-d, shall act 
in agreenu m vv ilit the qualities von 
have ir-signed hi in With mgaid to 
the canying mi of the plot—this is so 
uni vet sally managed by the suboi dl- 
nate chaiacters in a book, and even 
oil die stage wliit it “ hold v the mirror 
up to natuie," dint it would appear 
pc; It ctly out of place to nuke your 
he;o, vvanior, plulo: ophei, or even 
yourv illaiu, vvlu i- g'-uerady cleverer 
and more fascinating mail all the other 
people put together, moved by any 
other agency than the will of some 
barber, who shall be described as 
slightly ciazy—some smuggler—or 
even some chattering lacquey, who 
shall hold in his hands die strings 
that give all the ether puppets tlieir 
several movements. This in the 
theatrical world is so firmly recog¬ 
nised as nature, that any one would 
be laughed at as an innovator, who 
should introduce any heroine who 
was not entirely the plaything of her 
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waiting-maid. From her all the advantage over poets and oilier au- 
t-lever contrivances must proceed, tliora who use similes For the benc- 
To her in all her distresses the lie- fit of otheis; because in their case it 
mine must apply—and, in short, the is indispensable that there should be 
whole action of the drama must dp- some perceptible resemblance, in 
pend on the whims and caprices of the simile they use, to the thing of 
the femme <le. rhumbre. which they advance it as an illiistra- 

The shite of composite 11 also is to tion—but with the soliloquizer there 
be htiiitly attended to. In the m- is no necessity of this suit. It hr 
rural, time are to be no llights of sees the resemblance, that is all that 
fancy; no mctepboiunl clap-traes; tin* most rap'iotis critic can icijuire. 
all must b.* simple and subdued; V bat the deuce is it to oilier people 
words of two syllables must be if they aie stupid enough not to 
chosen in preference lo none heroic tiare the connexion V hut them be 
polysyllables, unless in the solii >• satisfied that the gentleman under- 
quie«.—There you are expected to stands his own meaning, and let 
show' your abundance ho b ol them confess that he i.-' not only a 
thought and eloquence. As simi’- s (lev ili-li clever felloiv to intent the 
me u-ed in hntiei Kind ' of compo- metaphor, but a still < leaier beaded 
sition toreudci one’s meaning rival er fellow !■> peireive it- aptness to the 
to othei-, so, in soliloquy, it. is suudy business in hand. These tew re- 
natm.d that a prison should indulge mmKn will come out more fully in 
in similes, in older to make his own the course of the lolluwing exam- 
sentiments moie intelligible to him- pie;— 
self. \nd Imre we have a prodigious 

a rut i. sckm • 

There w-r-> no (me in the room but hooks;—hooks of a peculiar hind— 
himself. It was the blue pailour. In children’s stoiy hooks. On this sub- 
ii wme six chairs, t.»o tables, a toot- jort lie had veiy mnaikable notions, 
stool, and a tin* rrreen. Sir Ililde- lie beliuved as devoutly in tlie feats 
biaiiii ll.imble sat in the aim chair, of “ Jack tin* Giant Killer” as in the 
lit- ici t wire on the fender; his battle of the Kile.—llis allusions 
hands in lus bicicl'es pockets; his weie all diawu tioin the literature 
spei ten", hr**1 slipped fio.u the up- ol the iuti.suy. To iiitn, (imlciella 
per put et !>is ues" to the hiig'tly w-s mi entity as distinct, as his 
pi on tiding point of it. His eyes housekeeper, Mrs Giiggs—hitlle 
wen* cloud. Sir lliMc.bruud Her- lied Hiding Hood, a rorpoical exis- 
tibl. - . Vice admiral of tie.; Blue, and tenre ns deiined as Sully, J\jfis 
Jiisti. - .*. of LVaci* for tiie (minty ot (luges’ nirce. He had one other 
Southampton, was asleep. lie peculimity—so intimately blended 
smiled. Apparently lo was disc- in his mind was every substantive 
lurhed by the noise, ilestaited;— beginning with the letter I*., and 
rubbed hi* eyes—replaced his spec - - pease pot ridge, that he never could 
taclos, and gave a loud yawn. Sir communicate the one without men- 
Hildehraud Honihle was awake, tioning the other.—11m sentences, 
Sir Hildebrand was a very common- therefore, often concluded, with 
place ..ort of man. Go into a society these two mystic, words—“ Pease* 
of hundred men, you would meet ponidge,”—and it required a minute 
ninety eight Sir llildebianda. i T e intimacy with his habits of thought 
was novv sixty-four years of age. in to account for their introduction, 
his youth Ice had fought well and Let philosophers account lor the. 
nobly. On the restoration of peace combination of these two tilings;— 
he had settled himself on slime, we but desciihe an actual and every 
With an education slender at fust, day chaiacter,—low things suit the 
and manners not highly cultivated lowly. Sir Hildebrand put Ids feet 
by an intimacy of forty years with upon the footstool, placed the fire- 
xude Boreas and the sea, the sea, the hciecu between him and the fire, so 
open sea, he had not many internal as to snecn his countenance hom 
resouices to atone for tho want of the heat. “ Oh,’’ lie mentally ex¬ 
active employment. Ills mind was claimed, “ my fine dreams have 
not Idle. He had a passion for turned out very different from what 
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they appeared, like the horses of 
Cinderella’s caniiigi*. I have always 
been disappointed in this way, by 
tunning loo exulted expectations, 
like the Hahes in the Wood. 1 must 
give up these ilights, and hencefor¬ 
ward fmsweat all tin- enchantments 
of poetry—and pease-porridge.” 

His md'.loijuy was at this moinrnt 
interi noted by the entrance of his 
housekeeper, Mrs Criggs, and her 
niece S.dly. Mrs Criggs was a ma¬ 
tron considerably advanced in years. 
Sint was greatly older than her niece, 
who was mry much youngei. The 
prevailing ipiahty of her mind was 
curiosity—a dc-itn to know the mi 
nutest as well as the greatest actions 
rtf her neighbours. Sally was a com¬ 
pound of a great number of different 
qualities, good-natured when no¬ 
thing occurred to disturb her temper 
—hut by no means placid when mir- 
ml into rage Mrs (iriggs remaned 
silent—” What would I give/’ she 
exclaimed to herself, “ to know 
whether the.Admiral wishes 10 ques¬ 
tion Sally about his ward Miss Ara¬ 
bella I wonder it he knou s hovV re¬ 
tire Silly has been in tlr* business; 
hut stay, I hare no time to m**kn 
these enquiries now. f must re¬ 
tire." Sim therefore, mechanically 
hh it were, put her hand on llm ban* 
dir* of the door, end tiiini.rq it dev- 
tftroudy round, walked out oi the 
npat orient. 

Sally, however, was more bold. 

(food e,veiling, Admiral,” .siie said; 
“ have you heard any news of Miss 
Arahel ‘f 11 

“ I'll! what d’ye say, my pretty 
dear?" 

“ Only about your ward, sir. 
What do you think of an elopement i 
flint’s all.” 

“ That’s all ? is it. And here have 
I been sitting, like Little Jack Horner 
up in a corner, eating a Christmas 
pie—and pease-poriidge, while that 
swindling fellow, O’ltafferty, has 
carried off my ward ami twenty 
thousand pounds — of pease-por¬ 
ridge." 

“ Sir, you don’t mean to tluow 
b licit an imputation on my dear, 
good, (‘banning, sensitive, lovely, 
amiable, a« complished—Oh deary, 
deary me!” And here Sally put 
her silk apron before her face, and 
pretended to weep. 

“ Come, come,” said the Admiral, 

* what was it von said—something, 


I am quite sure, about my ward, and 
in the next breath, an elopement; 
come, tell me nil yuti know, my little 
charmer, about the plot —and pease- 
pot i idge." 

11 I know nothing either about 
pease-porridge or plots,” said Sally, 
pettishly, shaking the Admiral's hand 
from her shoulder; “ there him been 
a mn-a way match in our village, 
that’s nil ; hut not of my young 
missus; mind, nir, I tell you Tisn’t 
my young missus.” 

“ Well, 1 hear you siy that. Yi ho 
was it then v what diJi is it now 
that has uin off with the spoon ? ’’ 

” The spoon i' indeed, 1 don’t 
know, sirhut this I'll tell you. 
You know old Snudgo, the old sail¬ 
or Y " 

“ Ay, ay, a soldier and a Bailor, a 
tinker and a tailor. —Well '< ” 

\\ ell, old Snudgc’s distant rcla- 
tion, Moll Higgs, was emmed by 
young Sam ODonaghuc, the sou 
ol ”- 

Poo—never mind your pedi¬ 
gree — and pease-port idge — pm- 
rertl ” ‘ 

“ Well, old Hunks objected to the 
match because tin* wooer was an 
Irishman "- 

“ V, by—wa > that his reason V Now, 
for my own share, I see no objectimi 
to Paddy — and pe.ise-pomdge— 
poor fellow 

“ Now, don’t you think it shame¬ 
ful-'” 

‘‘Shameful! to be sure 1 do. 
Worse thau the d—d tuuidluial fel¬ 
low of an uncle that left the chil¬ 
dren to die ” 

“ Will you write that down ?” 

“ Wine down what S'” 

“ Why, your opinion—the opinion 
you have now stated ”- 

“ Ay, to he sure l will. One, two, 
come buckle ray shoe, draw in tho 
writing-table and givo mo a pen— 
and pease-port idge—What shall 1 
say r ” 

“ Wiite this—‘ An old sailor has 
no right to refuse iris consent to the 
young woman's mar riage to her Irish 
sweetheart. If he does fin is a cursed 
old rogue, and worse than a uiurdci er. 
—He ought to consent to the match, 
and give the girl her fortune.’ ” 

“ 1 hereby declare, on the honour of 
an admiral, 1 would do so if 1 were 
in his place—and pease-porridge 

“ No, no,” said Sally, " leave out 
the pease-porridge. Sign your name— 
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there. There’s a dear, good-natured, 
sweet-tempered, charming, old— 
curmudgeon.” 

The last word Sally, of course, did 
not prououuce so as to be heanl by 
the Admiral. “ Now then,” thought 
Sally, as the folded 11 ,i the document, 
and deposited it can fully in her 
bus no, “ it will Miiely not need much 
ability to cotistruc this into a legiti¬ 
mate cose-ent to the union of iny 
missus and the gallant Captain ()’- 
llelVetty. As gold, they say, is tiied 
by tin- liic, 1 am miio the captain is 
a wry lirud-mme man, his valet is 
such an interesting person.’’ With 
these, words she skipt lightly out ol 
the room, and left the Vdmirnl to his 
mediiadnnu. 

“ l can't imagine,” lie inwardly 
remaiked, 11 why J.uk Sprat i should 
line in i<i( such an luti-riiiil fool ot 
himself ns to limn eaten no fat.—I 
don’t like felloes, to he sme, that, 
pur tons of smoking tallow on their 
plan's—and peu-e-ponidge,—but a 
modi iate leixium is wliat, a sensible 
:n oi u 'til'd teed on. As to his «if t >, 
she niuflf i:.n>* I’cenasull more mi- 
ioumte.1 fool I ban he was, fm- the h's- 
toi y m\ s in >1 she could < at no lean. 
Who . a d--d mly-moiiilied, gie.isy. 
fine.';, old < lUtdiilinii ibe Illilsl liave 
hei h— an 1 os to her piattei—and 
pea-e-poi i id'»e ” — - 

But lii'ie his ciurirations were bro¬ 
ken in upon by the eut.iance of an 
old worn Hi, plainly dressed, witli a 
liuoa pitch over her eye, a wooden 
leg thumping violently on the floor, 
and a iin-c of preternatural size, 
abiding lolly one half of her face. 
The Admiial looked up at her hi 
amazement. 

“ You don’t know me! ” exclaim¬ 
ed the stranger. 

“ Know you! how the devil should 
1? unless you be Old Motuer Hub¬ 
bard on your way to the cupboard— 
to get your dog some prog—iiud 
pease-pou idge.” 

“No! you false, dear, delightful, 
cruel, ungrateful deceiver, I ain 
your wife! ” 

My wife ? ” screamed the Admi¬ 
ral—“ riddle-me-i iddle-uie-ree.” 

“ Yes, your true and lawful wife. 
1 have witnesses to prove it; I’ll 
have a suit against you for the resti¬ 
tution of conjugal lights.” 

“ Old woman, old woman, what 
are you doing so high, brushing the 


cobwebs off tho sky—you are mad 
as a March hare," said Sir Hilde¬ 
brand. 

“ No, no dearest Hildebrand;— 
do you forget all the \owt» you made 
me ? your promises? ami ah the loud 
chdemmeets of our softer houis?” 

“ Hey diddle diddle, a cut and a 
fiddle; I made you no ions, old 
woman ; never saw you in u.y lite ; 
never gave you a morsel of pimm.-e 
—or pease-puri idge.—Wliat the d» vil 
do you mean ? *' 

“ Mean? to take possession of my 
own house, to be sure. I’ll call in 
the family, and make you own me 
before them all." 

“ 'I he deuce you »ill ? Dnu’tthink 
of it.—My waul is in the next room 
— Mrs Giiggn— Sally—the whole 
patly—and pea«e-p»nidge. What 
am I to do? I wish to God 1 weie as 
strong ns Valentine and Oismi— 
How I would (ling you out of the 
window! ” 

“ No, no, you false, delightful, 
dear, abominable, old man. Here, 
housekeepei 1 —S-illy!—Miss Aiahel! 
—Captain O Ballet ly ! —come nil ol 
you here, I say. I’ll make von upent 
your HhametuI conduct lo me, you 
old Sir liildebiand Horiible, Justice 
of Peace for the comity ol South 
Hampton, and Vice-admual of the 
Blue ! ” 

‘‘ What the deuce will all this end 
in,” thought the Admiial. “ I’m in a 
mine ticklish situation than little Bo 
Peep—and pease-port idge.” But 
iiere his rpiandaiy was iuteii opted 
by the entiauce of Mrs Gtiggs, our 
friend Sally, and the gallant Captain 
O’If a Hetty. 

“ Come ail of you 1 come all of 
you, l say ! ’’ srreamed the inti uder, 
stamping violently on the Hour wit,it 
her wooden leg; “ hear what this 
haid-hearted old vagabond says. He 
denies that I am his wife! his law¬ 
ful, legal, married wife—Oh dear, 
dear.” 

“ Wife ? confound me if 1 ever 
Baw your infernal face before. I de¬ 
clare to you, Mrs Gi iggs”—and here 
he turned to his housekeeper. 

“ Sir! " Bald Mis Giiggs, “ it does 
not become me to pry into family 
secrets; but 1 has always had inysis- 
pieions as all was not right with you 
in the matrimonial line.” 

u What do you mean, you abomi¬ 
nable old wretch f Will you believe 
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this horrible old woman rather than 
your master? It it for this you have 
lived in my house, aud pocketed my 
pay—and peasc-pouidge—and now 
to think I am actually marrh’d to 
Mother Bunch with a stick leg- V 
Now, Sally”—aud here he turned 
explainingly to where the mischiev¬ 
ous little gitl was standing with her 
bauds in the pockets of her apron. 

“ Don’t spuak to /nr, sir; don’t 
come near me, sir; go to your own 
wile, sir; naughty man! It isn'taafo 
to he in the same house with you, 
when even a wooden leg can’t keep 
you at a distance. Shame on ye !’’ 

“ By Jupiter,” cried the Admiral, 
‘‘ycm’ie all in the same plot—aud 
pease- ponidge. Captain O’Rafferty, 
I’m hiii o you’ll believe me wheu 1 
declare, on the honour of a gentle¬ 
man, that”- 

“Och—don’t take the tioulde ol 
swearing any thing; 1 never belave 
what any one says, when lie wants to 
gain over a pretty young girl, or get 
quit of a pretty ould one. Hut I'll 
tell you what I’ll do; I'll take her off 
yer hands.” 

“ Will you ? 

‘Then cl-c, J.nk\ .dive, ami likely 

to live; 

If lie dies in your hands a fuileit you 

Rive.’ ” 

“ But do you surrender all light 
and title to hei yerself, Admiial — 
continued O’Rafferty. 

“ Every atom of her—nose,shoul¬ 
der, wooden-peg, pease-porndge, 
nud nil.” 

'■ i'lien, Indies, I call you both to 
witness the* Admiral’s free consent.— 
Come, my dear ould woman, put 
jour best leg foremost, aud let us 
leave this ungrateful ould man.” 

‘ Oli! you shocking old siuner ! ” 
exclaimed the stranger,—“ do you 
really bestow me on this young 
gentleman?” 

“ Ay, to be sure 1 do, and 
heartily wi: h him joy of his prize— 
and peas *■ poi rid^e,” cried the Ad- 
rah.d, snapping his fingers. 

‘ H.i! ha! ha! ha! ha! ” Rhouted 
Sally, win n the lame old lady and 
the gallant captain had left the room, 
“ do you kuow what you have done, 
Admiral ?” 

“ What I have done! to l>e sure I 
do—got quit of an infamous impos¬ 
tor— comiug here under falsecolours, 
like the wolf who pretended to 


speak in the old gramluiothoi s voice, 
and claiming me for hei husband.” 

“Ha! ha! In!—and don’t you 
really know who she is ?” 

“ No! llow should I, when I tcM 
you I never saw her before.” 

“ Wliy, my good sir, you dou’t 
sciloudly pretend to deny that you 
know it was your waid Miss \re¬ 
bel ? ” 

“ 1 low f- —vv Imt ?—my vvai il ?- -you 
don’t mean that?” 

” But 1 do, tliough; and more then 
that, we are witnesses you Ir, ,e 
given her to Captain O’Rafleity.” 

“ Oli Lord!—I’m worse than the 
man in The'isnly that jumped into a 
quick-set hedge.—Call ilium back, 1 
s iy ; L withdraw my consent, 1 never 
will let her marry an Jiishmiin.” 

‘‘ How, sir ? ’—said Sally', taking a 
paper fiom her ho'-oni, “ do you re 
member nothing of this document, 
with your signature to it at full 
length?—‘ An old sailor' (.»he nm(\) 
‘ has no light to refuse his consent to 
the, young woman’s rnaimge to !u r 
Irish sweetheart. If he does, he is 
u cursed old rogue, and worse than a 
niuide.i or. lie ought to consent to 
the match, and give the giil her for¬ 
tune.—l hereby declare, on the ho¬ 
nour of an ’ ”- 

“ Stop, stop, you little hu.-soy,” 
cried the Admiral, laying his 1 uui 
on her mouth.—“ Call them h.u-k, 
call them back. I see how it is. 1 l’is 
now too late to oppose them. When 
three women and an Irishman are 
united against one man, the best 
thing lie can do is to yield at dk cie- 
tion.” 

Captaiu O’Rafferty and Jlias Ara- 
bel here made their appealanre.— 
“ So—come aloDg,” said tin* Admi¬ 
ral .—“ l might have it in my power 
to condemn you to povcity and 
pease-porridge—but hei e, there’s my 
hand—take her. Captain O’Rafferty, 
with all her fortune, and I’ll tell you 
what I’ll give you into the bargain— 
I’ll make you a present of this little 
vixen. (Jo along, Sally, and don't 
play tricks to your mistress as you've 
done to me;—and now, since ive 
have got orer all our troubles and 
difficulties, let us devote all the rest 
of our lives, like the Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, to love, to 
happinesi, to pleasure-pnd pease- 
porridge.” 
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Tins war of the Frc urli Protoslants 
had begun in the spirit of men de¬ 
fending their principles at the li 'zaid 
of their lives. But nothing can be 
a stronger proof of tho unfitness of 
arms to decide questions of con¬ 
science, than the rapid degeneracy 
oi this noble determination. The 
use of anus necessarily implies the 
habits of boldiership, and all the ha¬ 
bits of soldiership are totally alien 
to that purity of practice which is 
tho first object of purity of doctrine. 
A crowd of men who possessed nei¬ 
ther species of purity, natuially in¬ 
volved themselves in a dispute which 
had thus assumed the shape of a 
great political struggle, and where 
public, distinctions were to be ob¬ 
tained on both sides, the conupt 
passions of worldly men soon took 
the lead iu both; where Henry of 
Navarre’s notorious licentiousness 
did not disqualify him for the head 
of a religious party ; and where Ho¬ 
man Catholic nobles and officers 
wore mingled with Protestants in a 
cause which professed to bo the 
liberty of Protestantism, wo must be 
prepared to find much of this pro¬ 
fession hollow, personal aggrandise¬ 
ment often superseding religious 
sincerity, personal treachery still 
uftener defeating the labours of 
talent and valour, and, as the lesult 
of all, war protracted without suc¬ 
cess, and peace concluded without 
security. Those maxims are of 
deeper import than as they relate to 
the religious hostilities of France. 
Tire trial may come nearer home, 
and if it should, in the wrath of 
a povv-.r that might well have 
long since exhausted his patience 
with our half apostate nation, the 
true defenders of tho faith may 
turn to the old experience of Pro¬ 
testantism, and acknowledge that 
it is to be defended by other in¬ 
struments than the musket and tho 
sword. 

D’Aubigu6 had returned from his 
attempt to bring back the Marshal 
D’Amville to a sense of honour. 
The attempt bad failed, hut the 
talents of the young negotiator were 
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only the more highly appreciated by 
Henry, from ids early prediction of 
the falsehood of this high nobleman. 
Hut he had the triumph of disap¬ 
pointing him of the chief enjoyment 
of his treachery. D’Ainvillo, a man 
of gicat power, and at the head of an 
army, had intended to make his al¬ 
liance doubly valuable, to the league 
by surrendering into its hands all 
the Huguenot towns within bis 
icach. But D’Aubigne’s intelli¬ 
gence, which was rapidly circulated, 
put them on their guard. The Mar¬ 
shal was defeated in attempts on no 
less than twenty-two, with the added 
mortification of seeing the gates of 
Montpellier shut upon him, aud his 
wife contemptuously driven out of 
the town. But It exhibits a striking 
example «.f that extraordinary dis¬ 
regard of the Hue distinctions of 
Protestantism and Popery which 
had Kiirli inevitable and fatal results 
iu the end, to sec those very Pro¬ 
testants, who offered this direct in¬ 
sult to the poweiful head of the 
House of theMoiitinornnci, actually 
taking his brother, Monsieur Thori*, 
though a wcllkuown aud rigid 
Papist, as their governor. 

The. siege, of Montpellier was sig¬ 
nalized by one of those displays of 
manly enterprise which delight us 
in (he scion of a noble stock. D’A m- 
ville, indignant at the slight put upon 
him by the town, aud eager to make 
himself master of one of the chief Pro. 
tee taut fortresses of the south, ad¬ 
vanced to the walls with n powerful 
force, and pushed the siege at nil 
hazards. Bellegaide ravaged the 
country, buining the crops of corn 
on the ground, aud thus, in the most 
effectual of all ways, depriving the 
garrison of all hope of provision. 
They were gradually reduced to the 
last extremities of famine. Hunger 
is an irresistible enemy. The inha¬ 
bitants began to crowd round the 
governor with supplications to capi¬ 
tulate. The soldiers threatened to 
throw open tho gates. All was on 
the verge ,of mutiny. Tho gallant 
spirit of young Chatlllon now in¬ 
terposed. He liad joined the garrl- 
M 
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hod, that he might die In arms against 
the assassins or the brave and unfor¬ 
tunate admhal, hid fatlr'r. in the 
despairing council which wad held 
to deliberate on the last possibility 
of riMintance, this youthful hero 
started for war d, and offered to make 
the bold experiment of passing 
through the besiegers, and trying 
whether there was still spirit enough 
among the gentlemen of their par ty 
to rescue them. “ 1 go,” said lie, 

“ but not to abandon either you or 
our cause. If I live, I shall return, 
though 1 returned alone, and, to give 
you full assurance (.1 iliis, I shall 
leave you my two young brothers as 
pledgee. I aMc but one, thing, that 
you," as gentlemen ol France, shall 
give me your honour that, let what 
will happen, you will not surrender 
before my return.”—” Wp give, our 
honour,” was the unanimous cry; 

“ we will not surrender, though we 
should eat each other.” The coun¬ 
cil broke up. Chatillon, at night- 
full, landing out u detachment, tell 
on nu unguarded quarter of the lines, 
and l>ur>.r. through the enemy. Then, 
sending back his comrades into the 
town, lie went forward alone, and 
began his pilgrimagi. VVitli gallant 
speed he ran through lire mountain 
fastnesses ol the south and, making 
an extensive circuit of the Cevenues, 
like unotner chieftain of Israel, siim- 
moi.cd his country to the relief of 
the beleaguered city of the fairli. 
The garrison was now sinking into 
the deepest state of destitution. But 
their honour was not to ho v iolated, 
and they heroically endured. Day 
by day they crowded the walls and 
lovveiB, gazing to the hills, “ whence 
was to come their help.” Still no 
sign of succour appeared. While 
IVAinville was about to attack them 
with a force which must render de- 
tt uoe hopeless, at last, on the nine¬ 
teenth morning of their suffering, as 
the vapours of the twilight rose, a 
banner was seen moving on the edge 
of the horizon. Every eye was soon 
gathered to the walls; yet all was 
uncertain U>r a while; at length the 

S overrun’s accurate glance satisfied 
im that troops were in motion, and 
be ordered the garrison uYider arms. 
, Still there was room for many a pal. 
pitailun, In the doubt whether tlm 
uetf battalions were not reinforce¬ 
ments to the besiegers. But the ad¬ 


vance now came pouring down the 
side of the hill, and the Protestant 
stand in ds were seen. Chatillon had 
collected, by his single energy, the 
extraordinary number of J3000 foot 
and .‘loo cavalry. The gates wi e 
now thrown open, and the garrU u 
rushed out to unite with Chatill n 
in an attack on the besiegers. Tl s 
wes a moment of indescribable an - 
ioty. Tin* whole population hur ried 
to tiro walls—Mr? old and young, the 
sick, the. famishing, the almost (lead, 
dinging to every battlement, watch¬ 
ed, with the feelings natural to a 
t loment derlciveof life or death, the 
fortunes of the day. The enemy 
were now fully aware of Chatillon’sJ 
movement, and they drew up their 
principal force of infantry on a range 
of rocky ground in frout of the, only 
road by which their batteries could 
be attacked, and tho town entered. 
Their cavalry was posted in a valley 
in the rear to lake advantage of the 
first disorder, and fall upon the. Hu¬ 
guenots. Bui the spirit which had 
animated (’hatiiluii in his gallant pil- 
gtimage, did not desert hint iu the 
battle. With the eye of a general, 
he saw where the key of t'u* position 
lay, ami hastily collecting a strong 
body of troops, rushed up the hill. 
The position was difficult, and the 
enemy defended it against the un¬ 
disciplined valour of the Huguenots 
with great obstinacy. It vm* seized 
ami lost set oral limes. But tin* 
Protestants fought in the sight of 
their coiiutiyuien, to whom their te- 
pulso must he ruin. They saw the 
waving of hands and liags from the 
walls—they heard the shouts of the 
inhabitants at every instance of suc¬ 
cess—and the wild and despairing 
outcry that arose from them In every 
casual reverse of the field. The gen¬ 
tleman of France has always been 
brave, and with incentives like thobr, 
inferiority of numbers was forgotten. 
After four hours of .desperate fight¬ 
ing, Chatillon led a column onro 
more up the face of the hill, and, 
rushing with resistless valour on its 
defenders, finally gained its crown. 
The whole Huguenot army now fol¬ 
lowed, and drove the enemy into the 
valley at its foot. There the broken 
infantry mingled with the cavalry, 
and all was confusion. Leaving a 
part of hi* force to press them still, 
the young conqueror then turned 
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upon the batteries raised against tlie 
to wn. The citizens now i ushcd out, 
and joyfully joined their deliverers 
iu the demolition of the guns and 
works. Then orcutred an event of 
the most unexpected, yet fortunate 
nature. In tearing down the bat¬ 
teries, a soldier drove his piko 
through the end of one of the barrels 
of which the face of the trendies 
was chieiiy composed. To his 
astonishment, instead of sand or day, 
he was covered with a burst of com. 
The besiegers had thus employed the 
supeifluous crops which they had 
ravaged i'imn the fields. The disco- 
veiy instantly spread, the barrels 
Were broken open in all dilee lions, 
and by the very act of the enemy, 
tli<* harvest war, thus brought home 
to their hands, and the town, in a 
moment, rescued from famine as by 
miracle. 

But D’Aniville’s army, though 
beaten, was stilt formidable in point 
of numbers, and its general was de¬ 
termined to retiieve his leputation. 
On the next morning, he moved to 
give Cliaiillou battle once more. 
The Protestants were, instantly under 
arms. The two armies were on tlu; 
point of engaging, and the light 
troops of both were actually en¬ 
gaged, when two couriers suddenly 
nr lived on the field, one from the 
King of Navarre to Cbatillon, the 
other from the King of France to 
D’Amville. They announced that 
peace had been concluded between 
the Kings. 

During the ppriod of those stirring 
transactions, D’Aubigne had been 
engaged iu enterprises of equal da¬ 
ting, though on a smaller scale. Of 
all wars the most interesting to the 
soldier is a partisan war, from its 
independence, its variety, and its 
display of individual skill, prompti¬ 
tude, lud intrepidity. D’Aubigne 
was perhaps the most brilliant, as he 
was the most indefatigable, partisan 
commander of his time. He seems 
to have felt tlie same restless ar¬ 
dour for surprising convoys, captu¬ 
ring patrols, and storming the. little 
detached fortresses of the country, 
that the hunter of the Alps feels for 
following the wolf or the hear. Ho 
was no sooner able to rise from the 
bed where he lay covered with 
wounds from his disastrous skirmish 
at Mermade, in which lie ieft half 


his garrison on tlio field, through 
their owu rashness, than he led a 
small, hut wcll-traiucd troop to as¬ 
sault Castel neau, a foi tress near 
Bourdeaux. This capture involved 
him in diiliculties with some lead¬ 
ing men of his own party. The lady 
of Castel-neau, the propiieticss of 
the castle, was a handsome woman, 
and liet influence was exerted with 
the court, where beauty ruled eveiy 
thing, to compel D’Atibigne to re¬ 
linquish his prize, llemy gave way 
at once, tutd disavowed tlie capline. 
D’Aubigue disregarded the intima¬ 
tion. The lady then prevailed on 
the Maiquis do Villui* to march a 
body of troops to put her iu pos¬ 
session. Yiliais brought his troops, 
with a formidable ti a in of fourteen 
guns, up to tlie gates. But he had 
to deal with a supeiior tactician. 
D’Auhiguc hail cntcicd the town the 
liigtit before with two hundred anil 
fifty soldieis, whom he exhibited to 
no much advantage* on tin* walls, that 
the Marquis, strolled by she.appear¬ 
ance ol a hcMi gani-Min, and pioha- 
lily not much liking to come in con¬ 
tact with so well-known a taker of 
towns as D'Aubigue, diew off, and 
finally diuappeaied. Still the fair 
proprietress of tlie castle was not 
to he bullied. As open force had 
failed, treachery was to he tiicd. La 
Salle, a Humanist officer, was em¬ 
ployed to corrupt sonic ot thegairi- 
hon, and he succeeded to the extent 
of their making a promise to admit 
him with a body of tioops. But tlie 
two soldiers who made the promise, 
whether moved by fidelity or fear, 
communicated the design to tlie.ir 
commander. D'Aubignc instantly 
determined on his plan. To delude 
La Salle more effectually, he march¬ 
ed out of the town with sixty men; 
but returned under cover of night, 
with not only the Bixty, but a large 
reinforcement from one ot his own 
garrwons. La Salle appeared under 
the walls, at the first dawn, as was 
arranged, with his men, some dis¬ 
guised as peasants, nomo in women’s 
clothes, and other dresses. Tlu* 
gates were opened, and they were 
suffered to rush in. But they were 
soon convinced of their ei ror, by n 
heavy fire which poured on them 
from all sides. No less than forty- 
eight were killed on the spot, and 
the rest were pursued through the 
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open country, and would have been 
captured or alaiu to a man, but for 
the advance of an enemy’s corps, on 
the sight of which the Huguenots 
drew off. The King of Navarre, who 
must hare been secretly delighted 
with military dexterity that so 
closely resembled his own, was 
compelled by policy to appear in- 
digunnt at his gallant friend’s con¬ 
tinual defiance. “ Go to l)’Aubigii6,” 
he said to one of the applicants for 
the restoration of the ensile, “ and 
tell him I shall send four cannons to 
besiege, him.” D’Aubignd listened 
t,o tho message, and coolly replied, 
“ That having shown so lately how 
little he cared lor fourteen cannons, 
lie was not likely now to bo much 
frightened by four.” The guns were, 
of course, never sent, and Henry’s 
conscience was cleared by the decla¬ 
ration. 

But bravo, courteous, and showy 
as tho King of Navarre was, be had 
the native faults of a Frenchman. 
His personal licentiousness con¬ 
stantly made him obuoxious to the 
high-minded among tho Huguenots, 
aud his personal vanity constantly 
required to hr kent in countenance 
by the flattery of courtiers. l)’Au- 
higne was neither a profligate nor 
a flatterer, hut a hold soldier, who, 
loving the man, was fully alive to 
the faults of the piinco. Chai actors 
of this order seldom take the trouble 
to disguise themselves, and Henry, 
unwilling to come to an open quar¬ 
rel, gradually withdrew all cordia¬ 
lity. On some occasions where tiie 
name of his gallant partisan was 
mentioned with praise, he exhibited 
discontent; and in one instance, 
where the action in which Vachon- 
niere fell and D’Aubigne covered 
the retreat with signal skill was spo¬ 
ken of in high .terms, Henry forgot 
himself so far as to tell the speaker 
“he lied.” The denial, however, 
was unlucky, for the young officer 
who had been thus eloqueut in ho¬ 
nour of his chief, finding his own 
thus assailed, wrote to his comrades 
for cv idencc. The consequence was, 
that the detail of this daring affair 
was not only given with more strik¬ 
ing particulars, but it was stated that 
m* less than six of the enemy had 
received wounds in their faces fiom 
D’Aubignd, in their attempt to cap¬ 
ture. him as he lay on the ground. 


one of whom he had killed. The 
garrison of Caatel Jaloux also for¬ 
warded a request to him that ho 
would suffer them to present a me¬ 
morial to the King, desiring him to 
be appointed governor. But he was 
already disgusted with the court, 
and displeased with its sovereign. 
Peace had been proclaimed between 
tho two leading parties; and intend¬ 
ing to retire from Franco alto¬ 
gether, aud offer his services to a 
more grateful prince, he absolutely 
forbade the proposal. The Palati¬ 
nate had been the refuge of many 
Protestants, and there D’Aubigne 
resolved to fix his rest, under f’asi- 
mir, the second son of the Elector. 
He now fe-maily took leave of 
France and Henry in this manly, yet 
pathetic, epistle. “ Sire, your me¬ 
mory will reproach you with twelve 
years’faithful attachment, and twelve 
wounds received in your seivire. 
It will make you remember your for¬ 
mer confinement at couu, and that 
the hand which addresses these lines 
to you, broke the bars of your pii- 
son. ft has disinterestedly seived 
you, uubeuefited by you, aud un- 
cornipted by either your enemies or 
yourself. 1 lieieby recommend you 
to the favour of God, in whom I 
hope that my past services will he 
accepted, and that my future actions 
will be such as to convince you, that 
in losing me, you have lost a faith¬ 
ful and a useful servant." 

His next act was to set off for 
l’oictou, to sell his estate. In passing 
through Agen, lie found a spaniel, 
named Citron, which had formrily 
been a great favouiite witli Henry, 
and slept on his bed. Thp poor ani¬ 
mal was now neglected and famish¬ 
ing, but it knew him, and seemed so 
much rejoiced to see him, that he 
desired It to be taken rare of while 
it lived, and hoarded it with a per¬ 
son of the. town. The fate of the 
spaniel reminded him forcibly of his 
own; he embodied his sorrows in 
verse, and had the Hues engraved on 
the collar. Poetry written in these 
hurried circumstances would be 
more likely to exhibit the writei’s 
resentments than his skill. But the 
lines show tho powers of a poet. 
They were these— 

“ fiilule Citi on, (jut cuuclmit aulre- 
fuii 
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S'jr vulre lit saoi6, com-.he or sur la 
duro. 

Cost re fidelo Citiun, qui npprit de 
nature, 

A r.tirc lira mills et dcs traitrrs 1c clioix. 

“ C’est lui qui lea brigands cflrayoil de 
ea mix, 

Dcs dents les nssas«itia; d’ou vient 
done qu’il endure 

La faim, Ic fi eld, les coups, les des- 
dikius et 1'injure, 

Puyenicnt coiitumicr tla mu vice ties mil ! 

“ Sa fierte, Mtbrauti', sa jeiinesse ngi e iblc, 

he lit cherir de vous. Msis II tut i'e- 
(loiitnble 

A vos huinrux, au aims, pour sa dex- 
terite. 

“ Courlisans, qui jrtle/, vos deduigrieuses 
vues 

Sur n* rliicn dcl.iisve, wort de faim 
par les i ui‘«, 

A/lniflcz #v hwi </« sujii'ilite 

The indignant port did not write 
in min. Wiihiu a few days alter 
Tinny happened to pass through 
Agen. As the history of the spank! 
had now become public, he desired 
his old favouiite to he brought to 
him. The lines on the collar struck 
his eye ; lie hastily enquired tile wii- 
trr’s name; and on being told, colour¬ 
ed with sudden emotion, and exhi¬ 
bited unusual embarrassment. But 
be had a still stronger reproof to 
bear than any that could he indicted 
by his llexible conscience. At the 
Genet al Assembly ot the Protestant 
chiefs at Foix, the, deputies of Lan¬ 
guedoc asked him, iu the rigid phrase 
and stern independence of the time, 

“ Where was D’Aubigne, who had 
saved their province ‘i A nd what had 
he done, with so faithful a servant of 
God ? ” Henry, now forced to give 
an answer, could only r.*ply, that 
“ he still regarded bunas iu his ser¬ 
vice, and would take care to recall 
him about his poison.” 

lint Henry's piomise would have 
been ineffectual, Hits object had not 
possessed all the qualities of that 
romantic and susceptible age. D’- 
Auhignd was determined on quitting 
France for ever, and writing “ In- 
gratapatria,” like another Sciplo, for 
his epitaph. But while he thus 
passed along to the fiontier, “ chew¬ 
ing the cud of secret and bitter me¬ 
lancholy,” lie happened to raise his 
eyes, where, looking from a case¬ 


ment In the little town of St Gelnis, 
sat M. <lu Lezay, a j ouug and cele¬ 
brated beauty. Tins disconsolate 
knight was instantly captivated by 
the bright eyes that shot downward 
from the window. His journey was 
forgotten, his wrath agaiust France 
vanished into thin air; and,from that 
moment he thought ouly of recom¬ 
mending himself by some new dis¬ 
play of chivalry to the lovely being 
who had thus stopped his pilgrimage. 
Instead of plunging into the Palati¬ 
nate, lie rodeuo further than the man¬ 
sion of the St Geiais, the lot ds of 
the town, and then prepared for 
winning his bride iu the true chival- 
ric mode, hy beginning his martial ad¬ 
venture. Peace had been proclaimed. 
But this unfortunate country was 
never to know peace, or to know it 
only in the form of exchanging the 
hostilities of its princes for the vio¬ 
lences ofindividunls, and the shock 
of the great armies, for the still 
more harassing, and scarcely less 
sanguinary conflicts of predatory 
hands, stimulated by the love of 
plunder or hy private revenge. 
Among those perpetual entei prises, 
which" neither the iluotie nor the 
laws could extinguish, ami which 
covered France with perpetual war, 
D’Aubigce was soon summoned to 
acquite the fame which he now 
bought witli double ardour. The 
whole tiansaction gives a stiiking 
picture at, once of the nature of this 
ceaseless struggle, of its singular 
demands on the ability ami courage 
of the pat ti-an officers, and of the 
talent and daring which placed 1)'- 
Auhigi e foremost in the list. A 
proposal lead been privately made to 
two Limousin gentle men to deliver 
up the importnuttown of Limoges to 
the Huguenots, if a sufficient force 
were seut to take possession. The Li- 
tnousins, zealous in the cause, cat- 
ried the off er to the Sieur de Boulaye, 
a distinguished Huguenot and sol¬ 
dier, living near St Geiais. Heitnine- 
diateiy sent for D’Aubigno, as ono 
celebrated for bis success in those 
exploits; and the attempt was too 
full of distinction to be declined by 
a man whose sole object now was 
glory. But bis judgment never for¬ 
sook him, and hrfmc he proceeded, 
he required to see the officer who 
was to introduce bis troops into tiro 
town. This traitor, whose name was 
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Le Mai, was closely questioned by 
him m the three point' -Whntindu- 
<■(*<1 him to .tinl e tli«» Hl’er v How" lit* 
c«ul(l pci ioi m it? And ivb.tt pledge 
was Jut piop ncd to give of his sin¬ 
cerity S' l.o M.is had either intend¬ 
ed to on!tap them iioni lire begin¬ 
ning, or 'va:t now struck with the 
idea of making money or reputation 
for himMlI, hy di awing thorn into 
the power of the garrison of Lhno- 
g s. Hut ho stood the examination 
boldly; and fVAubignc admitted 
that ho had given satisfactory an¬ 
swers to the first two queries; hutex¬ 
pressed his doubts of the third. The 
Limr.usins and l)e Houlayo thought, 
on the other hand, that all the an¬ 
swers were equally satisfactory, and 
thal l,e JVlas’s honour had been un¬ 
necessarily called in question. Hut 
the man himself now stepped lor- 
waid on the side of his examiner, 
dexterously applauded the stiietness 
of the enquiry, and said that nothing 
could encouiage him more to deal 
with them in any sense, than to 
find that they so well undeistood 
the neees-ity of preeantiou. This 
openness of speech put an end to 
ail further enquiry, and the troops 
were ordered to be ready. But D’- 
Auhigiie had formed some suspi¬ 
cions which were not to be quieted, 
and before the troops were hazard¬ 
ed, lie gallantly resolved to take his 
own chance. He accordingly ap¬ 
pointed a day to nnmt the two prin¬ 
cipal citizens, who were to open the 
gates; and went, attended but by 
two or three gentlemen, as travel¬ 
lers, to the suburbs of Limoges, 
where he had fixed their rendez¬ 
vous. The partisan war had taught 
him to try his ground well, and on 
reaching the spot, he sent his valet 
into tbe town, to ascertain whether 
the streets were cleared of women 
mid children, which he would bare 
justly regarded as an evidenre of 
am'.uscade. In the mean time, Le 
Mas came out of the gates to meet 
h m, andD'Aubigne, to try him once 
more, the moment be reached the 
spot, drew a pistol from his cloak, 
and pointing it to his breast, ex¬ 
claimed, with his fiercest look, 
“ Traitor, you die.” But he was 
unable to confound the practised 
steadiness of the villain, who calmly 
putting it aside, told him, that he 
was not to be frightened by such a 


menace, that bis hi other soldier 
knew tin; temper of a ruddier too 
well, and that D’Atibtgne himself 
Knew that the fullest confidence was 
his due. He then gave a plausible 
explanation of his coming alone; 
that the two citizens had been de¬ 
tained in the city council by an or¬ 
der just airived from tbe Leaguers 
to send cannon and the greater part 
of their garrison to attack the town 
of Figeac, circumstances which, as 
he observed, would obviously ren¬ 
der the attempt on Limoges still 
easier. D’Auhignf* now proposed 
that he should enter the town, tor 
the, purpose, id recommitting the 
defences, and remaining there until 
the tour days had elapsed within 
which he was to make the final ar¬ 
rangements with the two citizens. 
To this I.c Mas readily assented, but 
observing that their being seen toge¬ 
ther might excite suspicion, lellhim, 
proini-mg to invite an agreeable 
paity to dine with him next day. 
i)'Aubignr felt that something was 
to be always hazarded in tlieNe ex¬ 
peditions, and he proceeded through 
the town. But his habitual vigilance 
was still alive, and he know that the 
last dependence of the wise and 
brave man was upon himself; as lie 
went, forward, lie looked on all sides, 
and for a while perceived nothing 
that struck him as indicating treach¬ 
ery. At length he descried ono indi¬ 
vidual, who seemed to hover at n 
distance wherever he went. The 
idea instantly occurred that Lc Mas 
had betrayed him, and that this 
haunter of ids steps was a spy. 
There may be higher occasions tor 
the exercise of presence of mind, 
but it might lie difficult to name one 
in which that rare quality, even in 
the most distinguished minds, wns 
more keenly required. The slightest 
hesitation now would have been 
death, and the death of such a man 
would have been equivalent to a 
victory. His coolness in this anxious 
emergency was incomparable. Ta¬ 
king out his pocket-book, he imme¬ 
diately began to sketch the fortifica¬ 
tions, ami thus proceeded slowly 
through the town, stopping where ho 
might seem to be unperceived, and 
sketching with the evident uncon¬ 
sciousness of being followed, until 
he returned to the gates, and then 
quickly proceeded to the inn where 
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he had lodged, in the suburbs. 11 is 
purpose there was, of course, to 
mount his horse, aud be gone at full 
gallop. But his tii&l was not yet 
over. The first person whom he saw 
in the courtyard was Lu Mas, un ¬ 
questionably come to arrest him. 
This obstacle, at the moment when 
all appeared eeruie, was calculated 
to embarrass a less adroit under¬ 
standing. But D’Aubigne, after the 
moment’s surprise, went up to him 
with his usual animation, took him 
by the hand, asked his pardon for 
having harboured any doubt ot itis 
sincerity, which “ he hoped lie 
would consider excusable, from its 
lia/ardi.ig the lives ot so many brave 
men,and among them, the J’rinro of 
Comic ! ” This was a new light 
(lashed upon the tiaiter, and he lis¬ 
tened with incieased ea:;einess to 
(.lie details of liis simple fiieud. 

“ Ves,” said ])'\ubigne, glowing 
stiil more cotilidenli'd, •* all is now 
le.uly hn the. advance of our tioops 
to the town. Ah to hostages, you 
need not gi .e atiy. It will be fully 
HiiiTuieut it you send a couple of 
your own valets, meiely to satisfy 
the. Prince, who intends to be of the 
party, and for the rest we sire per¬ 
fectly satisfied that you will be of 
tb<* greatest use to us within the 
town.” While he was speaking the 
words, the pieparation for his seiz- 
uie and that ot his friends, had been 
made. Polly soldiers were drawn 
up at the town gate, with the pro 
tost at their lead, a number of offi¬ 
cers of the ganison hud gatheied 
i mind the inn, and had even come 
into the room where D’Aubigne was, 
disguised as pedlars and travellers, 
and offering wares and books for 
sale, some of which he purchased 
in u Ip re. ICseape seemed out of tins 
question. But the happy stroke of 
ment’oning the Piince- of Condo's 
name outwitted them all. Le Mas, 
on hearing it, immediately returned 
within the gates,aud represented mat 
when they had such a prize in view 
as the Prince, it would be absurd to 
throw away their game by seizing 
a few individuals, whom they would 
have equally in their power, along, 
with the better part of their troops, 
in the end. The spy too, was brought 
forward to say that D’Aubigne had 
sketched at his ease. This decided the 
matter. The soldiers returned with¬ 


in the walls, D’Auhigim at last saw 
them draw up the bridge, and with 
what feelings of triumphant ridicule 
at the baffled inventms ot this long 
tissue of iraud aud peril we may 
conceive, and rode lull speed to ac¬ 
quaint his friends with his disco¬ 
very. But there was still to be a 
daik page in the transaction. To 
his astonishment he found his hearers 
by no means satisfied that treachery 
had been intended ; and he. reasoned 
in vain, from the circumstances of 
the case, and from the evident mea¬ 
sures to make himself prisoner. At 
length, as personal business called 
him to another quarter, lie was 
forced to he content with their pro¬ 
mise that they would not hold any 
intercourse with the town until his 
return. Culortunately, the promise 
was no sooner made than forgotten. 
Tin; two Limousin gentlemen in par¬ 
ticular were loud in their declara¬ 
tions that D’Aubigne had been pre¬ 
mature, aud had spoiled a capital 
design by his hasty suspicion!). The 
result was, that they rashly deter¬ 
mined to judge for themselves, set 
out for Limoges, and see Le Mas. 
They set out, went to the suburb 
inn, and had an interview with him. 
But in the midst of it. the room wns 
suddenly filled with the same offi¬ 
cers who had come with their mer¬ 
chandise. to D’Aubigne; their swords 
were secured, they were made pri¬ 
soners, were canicd into the town, 
and the next day were led to the 
scaffold. 

But those events had the. effect of 
bringing brick their hero to the ser¬ 
vice'of Henry. His intrepidity had 
made him ngain a public theme, anil 
the lluguenot deputies were impor¬ 
tunate in thf ir remonstrances on the 
lo-.s of so eminent a soldiei, who to 
soldiership united the most unim¬ 
peached fidelity to the cause. Hen¬ 
ry’s nature was volatile but gene¬ 
rous, and he wi ote uo less than four 
letters to his Mend. But the spiiit 
of that friend was high and hurt, he 
would not suffer them even to he 
opened. And, finally, through fear 
ot being biassed, threw’ the four into 
the fire. But a report having been 
spread, that, in his attempt on Lirno- 
geH he had been seized aud slain, 
Henry was so much affected, that he 
lost his night’s rest. This was told 
to D’Aubigne, and Ire could mist no 
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ionger, but scut to acquaint the 
prince that he was ready to return. 
The tidings produced great joy in 
the little court; the whole body of 
the young Huguenot nobles came 
out to meet him on his way. Henry 
received him with the joy of ail old 
comrade; and he was instantly deep 
in the royal councils once more. A 
new war was already resolved upon, 
and D’Aubigne was one of the tour 
who formed the King’s Cabinet in 
this most anxious time. 

Catherine de Med ids was still the 
virtual Sovereign of France, and it 
is one of the curious anomalies in 
human nature, that this woman, per¬ 
sonally profligate, corrupt and san¬ 
guinary as she was, spent her whole 
life in the most incessant labours to 
propagate her religion. It was also 
probably foitunatc for the general 
independence or Kurope, that she 
raged so furiously against Protes¬ 
tantism in Franco ss to force one 
half of her kingdom to be in perpe¬ 
tual arms against the other. The 
whole strength of France, guided by 
the adroit, unsparing, and sleepless 
ambition of Catherine, might have 
subverted half the Continental 
thrones. Hut it was her destiny aid 
her punishment to struggle through 
life against her own subjects, to com¬ 
mit the most hideous crimes for a re¬ 
ligion, on even whose lax morality 
her whole career was a libel, and to 
feel at once that every additional 
crime involved a new necessity for 
i enduring herself the abhorrence of 
mankind, while her boldest achieve¬ 
ments in guilt only developed new 
powers of resistance in her adver¬ 
saries. 

Henry nad risen into sudden fame 
by his exploits during the late, 
war. The policy of the Queen-Mo¬ 
ther was now turned from crushing 
him at the head of the Hugue¬ 
nots, to detaching him from their 
cause. In August, In78, under the 
pictcxt of escorting the Queen of 
Navaile to her husband, she made 
a journey to his headquarters at 
Guiennc. Her first purpose was to 
beguile him into the surrender of 
the cautionary towns, the result of 
which would, of course, have been 
an instant attack on the Protestants. 
French diplomacy has always as¬ 
sumed to itself the fame of peculiar 
skill. But tbls fame might have been 

a* 


more largely divided, if its means 
had been adopted by other nations 
with the reckless license of Frauce. 
Catherine always spoke more to the 
vices than to the reason,or even to the 
tears of those whom it was her Bole 
purpose to ruin. She came attend¬ 
ed by a train of the most attractive 
but profligate women of her court. 
Some tor the base object of degrad¬ 
ing Henry by those habits which his 
wavering principles were at all times 
so unable to control; some for more 
miscellaneous license; some im the 
insidious purpose of detecting those 
political secrets which an enamour¬ 
ed Frenchman thinks it a breach of 
all gallantry to retain from his mis¬ 
tress; all for the general plan of in¬ 
trigue, personal or public. By such 
arts worthy of the original tempter, 
was this dreadful, yet despicable 
woman, enabled to sustain a crown, 
which was jot as a crown of file on 
her own declining head; to propa¬ 
gate a system of treachery, cruelty, 
and misery through her country ; 
and to give the tone and last finish 
to that fatal fashion of Libertinism 
which, acting on tiie national levity, 
broke down the. Piotestant faith, the 
national vigour, and the national 
chaiacter. The dev ices of the Queen- 
Mother were so degiaded, that hat¬ 
ing actually brought, as ladies of 
her Court, two of those persons with 
whom Henry had notoriously lived 
while in a Btate of durance in Paris, 
she also provided for the probable 
change of his fickle propensities by 
bringing two others expressly to 
succeed them, if they were requir¬ 
ed, The rest she sent to scatter 
surmises, offences, and jealousies 
among the chief officers and nobles 
of the party. The consequences 
were soon obvious in a series of 
duels and some instances of gross 
treason. But the still heavier evil 
was in the disgust with which the 
llugucnot couit was regarded by 
those who still venerated the pure 
faith, in the general scorn into which 
those calumniations threw the cause 
with the Protestant powers, and still 
more in those inev itable withdrawals 
of that highest of all protection, un¬ 
der which they had so long bailled 
the overwhelming force of Popery. 

But Catherine, though succeeding 
to this fatal and final extent, was 
continually destined to be mortified 
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by defeat in her immediate projects. 
A premature act of treachery awaken¬ 
ed Henry. One of his most confi¬ 
dential officers, the governor of La 
Rcole, captivated by the coquetries 
of a lady of the Queen-Mother’s 
train, agreed to give up the town to 
her troops. The treason was com¬ 
plete before the intelligence was 
brought to the headquarters, and La 
Rcole was too slroug to be taken by 
a coup-fk'-mmn. The King heard of 
the loss at a ball. And his conduct 
on this occasion displays a trait of 
his bold, rapid, and brilliant charac¬ 
ter. He listened for a moment to 
the startling news that La Rcole 
was lost; he spoke a few words to 
his gallant friend the Viscount do 
Turenne in a whisper, and then sent 
him through the room to collect 
such of the officers as could join him, 
without breaking up the ball. Re¬ 
tiring to llicir apartments, and put¬ 
ting on their hunting dicsses, under 
which they took their arms, the 
small patty instantly galloped oft', 
under cover of midnight. The near¬ 
est royal lortress was L'leusance, 
and of this the King determined to 
make himself master, less as an ade¬ 
quate repiisal than to show that 
lie was at last fully aware of the 
i - yal treachery. He readied its 
gate» by daybreak, rushed in, took 
the garrison by surpiisc, and was ill 
possession of the town, sword in 
iiaml, in n few minutes. Alter this 
showy exploit, winch was worthy of 
a knight of romance, he galloped 
back to luing the tidings to Cathe¬ 
rine. The measure was decisive of 
his knowledge of tier insincerity; 
the conferences were broken oft', 
and the King went to besiege the 
strong fortress of Gabors. 

This was one of the proudest ex¬ 
ploits of Henry’* long life of war. 
He uarched with but loOO men; 
the garrison consisted of ^OUO troops, 
besides a strong population of ari ied 
citizens. The town was fortified by 
strong outworks, and every prepara¬ 
tive bad been made against a siege. 
Without means for a regular attack, 
he trusted to the intrepidity of his 
friends and his own invention, and 
immediately advanced to the assault. 
But the got cruor, Vesins, wns a brave 
and intelligent officer; the number 
of the besieged was overwhelming, 
and bis first assault was repelled. 


A succession of sanguinary ailairs 
followed, which showed nothing but 
the strength of the place, and the 
desperate valour of the Huguenots. 
At last, after an almost continual as¬ 
sault of five days and nights, even 
their fortitude began to giro way, 
and his officers represented the ne¬ 
cessity of retreat. Hero Ilcury, as 
usual, redeemed his character by 
those touches of magnanimity which 
made him the idol of tlm soldier. 
Pointing to the wounded, who lay 
scattered through Ills ramj), '• What 
is to be done with those?’’ he said, 
“ Can 1 leave my comrades to be 
butchered To others he answer¬ 
ed, “I would sooner die with my 
friends, than live after they had died 
for me.” His soldiers thus cheered, 
again rushed to the assault. But 
though reinforcements probably ar¬ 
rived from time to time, as the siege 
became more known, their numbers 
were still too few fui success. They 
were beaten back lioin the foot of 
the ramparts by huge stones, and 
where they partially forced their 
way info the town, every house was 
a fortress, at whose doors they were 
met by the pike; from whose win¬ 
dow* they were showered on by the 
fire of musketry; from whose roofs 
they were crushed by beams and 
missiles of every kind. At length 
the King was severely wounded, 
and even the troops besought him to 
put himself at the head of an escoit 
and foicu aietrcat, for his individual 
security, through tlic enemy, who 
were now filling the country. At 
tiiis time, all were in a state of ex¬ 
haustion. There were not soidieis 
enough to allow them an hour for 
sleep. All were compelled to be on 
service together; they lay down on 
the bare ground; when they ate, it 
was witli arms in then hand ; their 
only relaxation was to tin ow them¬ 
selves for a few moments on the 
pavement, or lean against the walls, 
out of the enemy’s fire. Their situa¬ 
tion was becoming more peiilous 
still, from the strong probability that 
the royal armies would be speedily 
in motion to rut oft'their whole force. 
But all remonstrance with Henry 
was now in vain. Actuated by re¬ 
moter vie.ws and finer impulses 
than those which could actuate men 
of inferior condition and capacity, 
he uniformly replied, that for him. 
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to retire Was no longer possible; 
that his honour was pledged; that he 
could listen to no other alternatives 
than conquest or death. On being 
further urged on this subject, he 
gave the conclusive and certainly he¬ 
roic answer; “ What shall befall me 
is written above; but my retreat out 
of this city without having taken it, 
would bo more painful to me than 
the retreat of my soul out of my 
body.” From this period he pushed 
the siege with still more incessant 
activity. A succession of desperate 
encounters followed, in which the 
King, now determined to be master 
of the place, or to lay his body in 
its ditch, fought like a common sol¬ 
dier. His undaunted perseverance 
at length obtained its reward. The 
garrison, weary of perpetual assault, 
much enfeebled in numbcis, and no 
long and unaccountably neglected 
by the royalist generals, as to lead to 
tlio idea of their being forgotten,gave 
way, and the banners of Navarre, 
were liois..ed upon those hard fought 
walls, lint such was the capricious 
fortune of this strangest of all war?, 
that Henry,after leaving a garrison in 
Cahors, and thus adding one of its 
brightest JauiJs to his name, had 
scarcely taken the, field again, when 
ho was hunted into Nerac by Mar¬ 
shal Biron, at the head of 4000 infan¬ 
try and six hundred hoi so. Now 
IVAuhigne reappeared, his military 
skill giving him a showy opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining not only tho appro¬ 
bation of the lving, but the. loud ap¬ 
plause of all the ladies of his court, 
who were gathered together with¬ 
in the walls of Nerac. Biron had 
followed llenry up to the gates, 
much to the consternation of the 
crowd of idlers of both sexes who 
followed this luxurious sovereign 
through all his wars. But the Mar¬ 
shal, not content with thin insult, 
pitched his camp in the neighbouring 
vineyards, so close as to throw shot 
into the town. While all were in 
the greatest alarm at the idea of a 
general sack of the place, D’Aubigne 
anived; his nice sense of honour had 
brought him 30() miles across France 
to vindicate himself from some in¬ 
jurious reports relative to iiis con¬ 
duct in an enterprise against one 
of the enemy's garrisons. On enter¬ 
ing the gates of Nerac, and seeing the 
general confusion, he immediately 


volunteered to reconnoitre the Mar¬ 
shal's force. Choosiug forty of Ids 
old comrades from the garrison, he 
sallied out, and with the eye of an 
experienced tactician observing that 
tho enemy's camp had been pitched 
on disadvantageous ground, turned 
his reconnoissance into an attack, and 
continued it with such spirit and 
success, that Biron, unacquainted 
with the state of the garrison, and 
alarmed for his rear by the harassing 
natu e of those attacks, hastily 
gave orders to move, and by day¬ 
break was no more to be discovered 
from the walls. This little, but da¬ 
ring s rvico, raised the gallant par¬ 
tisan into the most universal leputo 
with the ladies, who bad expected 
nothing less than plunder and mas¬ 
sacre at the hands of Biron’s savage 
and bigoted levies, lie was re¬ 
ceived, on his return to tho town, 
with general irhunph, and was 
panegyrized as n heio and a ///<" 
by those lips, whose praise, in nil 
times and lands, is fame. On the 
peculiar circumstance which had 
made him take his long joiiiiie.y lie 
adduced such evidence of iiits being 
in the right, that the calumny was 
instantly extinguished, aud Homy 
not only gave him a testimony of 
his approval under his hand, but. 
according to the singular mnnueis of 
the time, privileged him, by his royal 
authority, to tell any future accuser 
on the point “ that lie bed." 

The coutiuual civil war of Fiance 
had long reduced tho country nearly 
to the barbarism of the feudal ages. 
The power of the government was 
limited to the palace and the camp. 
Beyoud those boundaries every 
powerful seigneur claimed scarcely 
less than independent authority. 
Fortresses were held by independent 
chieftains, who made inroads on each 
other at their caprice. Peace be¬ 
tween the heads of the great parties 
produced but little tranquillity to the 
provinces. In various instances the 
soldiery, let loose from the subordi¬ 
nation of the main armies, formed 
communities of their own, and 
fought, ravaged, and moved accord¬ 
ing to their own will. On the breaking 
- up of the brave Chatillon’s army by 
the peace of 1578, a large body of 
his troops, prevented from return- 
* ing to the Ceveunes by a direct in¬ 
fraction of the treaty, calmly took 
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their measures for doing themselves 
justice on tlie enemy. They divided 
into two portions, one of which esta¬ 
blished its quarters at Bruguerollea, 
and the other at Texan. Their form 
of society strongly resembled the 
romantic habits of the Italian Con - 
dottieri. They all had their meals to¬ 
gether, the captain sitting at the head 
of the table; mingling a rude reli¬ 
gion with their predatory life, they 
had their chaplain, to whom was as¬ 
signed the place next the captain. 
The two officers next in rank sat at 
the foot of the table, and the others 
at regulated intervals between the 
common soldiers. This democratic 
eqnality was, however, the rnoro 
natural, as they were chiefly volun¬ 
teers from the same province, and 
friends and relatives. They all wore 
the panic cloth, the officers retaining 
no distinguishing mark, except that 
the principal captains displayed a 
small gold chain round their necks, 
and the infeiiors a red band on their 
caps Hold by nature, practised in 
military movements, and by con¬ 
stant. exorcise capable of the long¬ 
est and most rapid marches, they 
speedily made Marshal JVAmville i«- 
grot Unit he had not followed the. 
ancient, maxim of making a bridge 
of gold for a retreating enemy. 
They were incessantly on his front, 
flank, or rear, straitened his quarters, 
and plundered him without mercy. 
Ilia army, thus harassed, was gra¬ 
dually wasted away till it was near 
extinction. Such was the power of 
n few brave men, for their numbers 
never equalled a thousand; vigor¬ 
ously conducted, and inspired with a 
determination to punish the lawless 
treachery which had restrained them 
from returning to tiieir mountains, 
their reputation for daring courage 
was so settled, that all attacks on 
them wero regard«>d as hopeless; 
and though their quarters were 
open towns, yet, like the Spartaks 
ot old, their arms were their fortifi¬ 
cations; and the only ramparts they 
required were their hardy bodies 
and their intrepid hearts. D'Aubig- 
ne, in the garrison of Montagne, 
exhibited a strong similitude to the 
free and fearless career of those In* 
dependent hands, lie raised a corps 
of light cavalry, with which he was 
constantly out on the most adventu¬ 
rous expeditions. Some of those 


forays were desperate acts of gallan¬ 
try, performed in the face of day; 
others were effected under the pro¬ 
tection of night. In one instance, 
finding himself at nightfall far from 
his garrison, and failing to obtain 
rovisions in the open country, ho 
ad no alternative but to enter a 
town where a body of the enemy's 
troops, too strong for his email party 
to attack, was posted. But his dex¬ 
terity never failed him. Quietly 
moving bis twenty-seven troopers to 
the gateway of a large superb inn, 
he iustantly surrounded the house, 
so as to prevent any escape; enter¬ 
ed it, stabled his twenty-seven horses 
for the night, shut up the fourteen 
lodgers ami servants of the inn to¬ 
gether, with a sentinel over them; 
placed another inside the door, with 
orders to open it to cvtvy new 
comer, but to let none go out; sat 
down to enjoy himself with Ids brave 
comrades, and after remaining half- 
a dozen hours within a stone's throw 
ofthegarrisontUlhistroop were com¬ 
pletely refreshed and rested, order¬ 
ed all to burse, and moved off un¬ 
molested, bidding the prisoners go 
and acquaint the commandant with 
the neighbours whom he had so near 
him, and whom they had so hand¬ 
somely entertained. 

His garrison of Montagne was near¬ 
ly in the same condition of independ¬ 
ence; it seems to have made war and 
peace for itself ; but D’Auhigne’s 
early religious impressions laudably 
checked the irregularities usual to 
the life of soldiership. One want, 
however, they experienced. They 
had found a difficulty in obtaining a 
chaplain,and thuB remained for acon- 
siderable time without divine ser¬ 
vice. D’Auhigne proposed to cure 
this evil, and the summary mode 
which he adopted was characteristic 
of the mixture of violence and piety 
which belonged to the age. He took 
out a troop with him to make prize of a 
chaplain. Finding that a Huguenot 
minister resided at St Fulgent, he 
entered the town, seized the preach¬ 
er, and by main force carried him 
off to his garrison. The chaplain, 
thus roughly inducted, at first was 
indignant at his compulsory promo¬ 
tion, but a further acquaintance with 
the circumstances reconciled him 
to the capture, and he found the 
garrison so superior in decency and 
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good conduct to all that ho bad ex* 
pected, that ho determined to fix 
himself among them, and there did 
fix himself until its siege. 

The peace was soon regarded on 
both sides as no more thau an ar¬ 
mistice, and wherever a feasible op¬ 
portunity of attack was to be found, 
it was employed without much ve¬ 
neration for the faith of the “ high 
contracting patties.” One of the 
first fruits ot the paciiication was a 
plot to surprise Rochelle, the great 
fortress of Protestantism in the west. 
Henry, in alarm at the news, in¬ 
stantly sent for D’Aubignc, and de¬ 
spatched him to put the citizens an 
their guard, lie reached the city 
with ail haste, and, to his chagrin, 
found them, with the u»ual vanity 
of citizen-soldiers, lather contemp¬ 
tuous of Ills opinion ut their danger. 
He had first desired them to appoint 
three persons to communicate with 
him on the subject of liis despatches; 
the Town Council looked on this as 
derogatory to their dignity, and de¬ 
sired him to state the matter to them 
ail, “as all were equally worthy to 
be intrusted with any secret,” D’Au- 
bigne’s reply, couched in the tone 
of the time of Puiitauism, was, 
“ That even in the company of the 
apostles, there was a Judas;” and 
on the strength ot this maxim ho 
told them that they might do as they 
pleased, but that he would leave the 
city. They then appointed the de¬ 
putation of three, and lie led them 
to the subterranean grating by which 
the enemy’s troops were to be Jet 
into the streets. They found ail the 
bars, except two, filed asunder. The 
discovery was unluckily made 
known, and the plotters escaped. 
But the citizens had exhibited so 
much nupineucss on this occasion, 
that the plot was returned, and with¬ 
in the mouth intelligence was again 
conveyed to the Huguenot liead- 
quaitcrs that troops were raised, and 
actually on the march against Ro¬ 
chelle. There was now no time to 
, be lost, and the indefatigable D'Au- 
bigne was again sent to awake the 
city warriors. But ho had seen 
enough of the wisdom of town 
councils, and lie resolved to strike 
tho blow in his own person. Ho 
took vvitli him but ten soldiers, and 
with this small escoit be set out to 
accomplish his object. Finding that 


the enemy’s corps, under Lausac 
and the Viacointe D’Aubftterre, 
marched only in the night, for the 
purpose of surprise, he joined the r 
march, and continued with them u. - 
.discovered, night after night, reti - 
ing to the covert of the thickets i i 
the dawn came on, until they had 
arrived within a inarch of Rochelle. 
This operation must hare required 
perpetual vigilance and remarkable 
dexterity, when we recollect that it 
was to outwit the outwitters, parti¬ 
san against partisan, stratagem 
against those who were to carry 
every thing by stratagem. On the 
last night D’Aubigne made a rapid 
and circuitous march, and arriving 
within the gates of Rochelle, he 
gave the citizens at last suffi¬ 
cient proof that they were in dan¬ 
ger. But this was not the sum 
of his services on the occasion. 
Asking for some light troops of the 
garrison, he immediately returned 
on his route, and meeting his old 
night companions under the \is- 
coutle, while they weie in lull ex¬ 
pectation of surprising the city, 
threw his small cm ps into the woods, 
and commenced so heavy a lire upon 
their advance, that the whole body 
were In ought to a stand, lie still 
pushed their tumps, until the vis- 
comto, unable to discoter the force 
by which he was attacked, and ua- 
turallyconvinced that his design was 
hopeless, so far as it depended on 
surprise, give orders for retreat, and 
the expedition was nt an end. 

His next employment was of a 
diplomatic kind, more delicate, and, 
perhaps, not less perilous than the 
shock of pike and sabre, Margaret 
of Navai re, adopting her mother’s 
licentiousness without her hypo¬ 
crisy, had begun to scandalize even 
the relaxed morals of the Court of 
the Tuileries. The king, her bro¬ 
ther, ordered her to return to her 
husband; and, probably for the pur¬ 
pose of discovering some of those 
political intrigues which at tho 
French Court in all ages have hceu 
mingled with personal vice, sent a 
troop of archers after her, who stop¬ 
ped her on the road, searched her 
carriage, and carried ofF some of her 
attendants. Henry, as King of Na¬ 
varre, affected to be indignant at the 
attack, and remonstrated by Du Plea- 
sis, but in vain. He next sent 
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D’Aubignf;. The service might have 
cost him the Bastille or his head. 
But, with his habitual daring, lie 
went Tbe*French King was arro¬ 
gant and impetuous. The envoy 
met him with a spirit as fearless ns 
his own. “ Go tell your master,” 
said the King, “ that if he comes this 
way, I shall lay such a buiden upon 
liis shoulders as the Grand Signior 
himself would not be able to bear.” 
“ Sire,” was the calm and plain ie- 
ply, “ my master was reared, and has 
grown in honour under the very bur¬ 
den with which you threaten him. 
Do him justice, and ho will serve 
you with his life, his fortune, and 
Ids friends; but his honour he will 
never sacrifice to you, sire,nor to any 
piinre alive, so long as he has an 
inch of stand at Ins hand'' 11 is bold¬ 
ness astonished or awed the King 
an much, that he suffered him to 
leave the palace unmolested. But 
this mood soon gave way to that 
dastardly revenge, which had so 
In rjuemly quieted the objects of 
royal wiaih. A patty of hoi so were 
sent to waylay him on his journey. 
But this danger was fortunately 
e\aded. Parlies were so mingled in 
France, that but few state secrets 
could he. kept. Two of the Cnuit, 
friends of the envoy, gave him no¬ 
tice of the ambush, aud, by turning in 
another direction, he ailived at 
headquarters in safety'. Ilia em¬ 
bassy had there been looked on as 
so dangerous, that his friend tho 
Baron St Gelais had pledged him¬ 
self never to let his beard be shaved, 
until he saw him return. On his 
first announcement Henry showed 
the unceasing pleasantry of his cha¬ 
racter, by immediately sending an 
attendant to the long-bearded baron, 
to tell him, that " now he might call 
in his barber.” 

Heniy himself had a still narrower 
escape soon after. Intelligence had 
been brought to him that he was t ■ 
bo attacked by an assassin, who had 
lately been presented with a fine 
horse, worth 600 crowns. Nothing 
more than this was known, and the 
King’s sagacity was thenceforth left 
to protect itself. The opportunity 
was at hand. One of his officers 
having given him notice of the quar¬ 
tering of a company of recruits in a 
town at some distance, Henry pro¬ 
posed to visit them in person, and 
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took care that his intention should 
be universally known. Next morn¬ 
ing he rode there, attended only by 
D’Aubigne and two other gentlemen. 
When about half way, and while ri¬ 
ding ut speed,they observed a gentle¬ 
man coming towards the paity on a 
peculiarly handsome horse. The 
i ider was Al. Gavarct, known as a 
Huguenot. The King, unwilling to 
chaigc a man of Ids appearance with 
no atrocious a crime, still unproved, 
and yet haling a strong suspicion 
that lie was the man, immediately 
fixed upon this simple but perfectly 
sufficient test. Ridim; stiaight up 
to Gavarct, and thus taking him by 
surprise, the paity aur> ouuded him; 
when passing some compliments on 
the beauty of his horse, Henry asked 
if he u ere as good ns Iv* was hand¬ 
some. Gavaiet latuiclwil out into 
praises of the animal, “ Oh, then,” 
said the King, “ I should like to 
mount and try him." Whatever ie- 
luctance his rider might have felt at 
the moment, was put an end to by 
the evident determination of the 
paity that the tiiai should he made. 
His countenance betrayed that he 
was alaimed, for he gicw pale aud 
hesitated. However, he dismounted, 
and tho Kingspiarig into the saddle. 
Then, reining up the. spit tied animal, 
he drew from the holsters two pis¬ 
tols, which he found not only loaded, 
but ready cocked. Gavaiet, who 
naturally expected to have had them 
discharged into his brain, saw the 
generous King turn round and fire 
them into the air, then gallop off to 
the quarter of the recruits crying 
out to him, that if he went there, he 
might have hi9 horse again. It sub¬ 
sequently appeared that the intended 
assassin, though nominally a Hugue¬ 
not, had gone over to the League, 
and had intended to give effect to 
his introduction, by tho honour of 
first shooting the King of Navarre. 

The history of the Protestant 
Church in Prance remarkably exhi¬ 
bits the moral, that Providence never 
deserts the Church till the Church 
deserts itself. Every hour of its 
existence now seemed full of ruin. 
The power of the kingdom, the wild 
prejudices of the countless majority 
of the population, the angry ambi¬ 
tion of the great military leaders, the 
sleepless virulence of the Papal 
throne, the inveterate determination 
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of the Popish sovereigns to extin¬ 
guish it uttetly.was heaping a weight 
of hostility upon it which man was 
incapable of resisting. Rut the spirit 
of Protestantism was still incorrupt 
in Franco, and, among the irregula¬ 
rities almost habitual to a life of war¬ 
fare, there were virtues worthy of 
their cause, aud among the reckless 
sons of the camp there were to he 
found mew of sincere piety, manly 
conviction, and pure principle;— 
statesmen and patriots fit to adorn 
and sustain the noblest interests of 
men and nations. Their history 
bears frequent resemblance to die 
vicissitudes of the early Christians. 
“ Cast down but not destroyed,’ 1 
broken, but incapable of being un¬ 
done, they might be pictured in al¬ 
most the language of tho apostle. 
In the midst of their deepest dejec¬ 
tion, some strange chance, if chance 
it must be called, nerved them with 
new vigour, changed their dejection 
into confidence, anil sent them forth 
to contend once more for tire right, 
until the contest dosed in victory. 

Tire human means of those singu¬ 
lar changes were the feuds in the 
enemy’s councils; the King’s jea¬ 
lousy of the Guises, the Curses’ jea¬ 
lousy of the Queen-Mother, and the 
general distrust with which every 
leading man reganled his fellow, in 
a country where treachery had be¬ 
come a rule of action : assassination 
kept every life in fear, and the only 
alternative of the inferior multitude 
was treason or slavery. Perhaps no 
government of a civilized nation 
ever exhibited more helpless per¬ 
plexity than the government of this 
proud, brilliant, and powerful coun¬ 
try in 1*85, as no population, in any 
period from the Barbarian invasions, 
suffered more substantial misery. 
The French Republic was alone to 
exceed the Monarchy of this era, 
and the distinction lay only iu the 
i -weeping superiority of massacre in 
the hauds of the populace, to the de¬ 
vastation of the sword in the hauds 
of the holdier. Peace had been fre¬ 
quently made by the alarms and 
dissensions of this divided court, at 
the moment when a continuance of 
the war must have ruined the Hu¬ 
guenot hopes. And now the French 
King actually aolicited tho alliance 
of Henry, when the strength of that 
prince was reduced to a few follow- 


era, and when a single vigorous ef¬ 
fort might have extinguished 1dm for 
ever. The Lorraine family had be¬ 
come tho virtual aovfreigus of 
France. The Duke of Anjou, the 
next heir to the throne, had died 
suddenly. Thu name of Guise was 
irresistible with the whole llomish 
multitude, with the priesthood, and 
with the vast body of soldiership 
which then formed the moving prin¬ 
ciple of French politics. Thu King 
felt himself thrown totally into 
shade by those towering subjects; 
and to restore a portion of its eailier 
beams to the royal person, lie deter¬ 
mined to shine by the lustre of the 
King of Navarre. The conferences 
were long, iu which he pronounced 
Henry the hope of the kingdom, his 
heir, and the buHvaik of the ihrmie 
against the ambition of a daring fa¬ 
mily of domestic n Mir pc is. Hut 
them was one fatal condition—Henry 
must turn Roman Catholic. The 
French King, though a consummate 
profligate, was a consummate bigot; 
violating all religion, iie was violent 
for the honour of Popery, and scorn¬ 
ing the very name of morals, he 
pledged soul and body to the uni- 
veisal supremacy of the mass. The 
succession to tho throne shook 
llenry; he first shrank fi om the pro¬ 
posal of changing his religion, he then 
promised to consider the subject; it 
was at length announced that he had 
determined to visit the King in Paris. 

The intelligence struck the Hugue¬ 
not chiefs witii astonishment and 
alarm. But here the solid sense and 
rougli honesty of D'Aubigne were 
conspicuous. Knowing that M. Si 4 gur 
was the chief royal adviser to this 
kingly defection, he stopped him as 
he was passing through a crowded 
apartment of Henry’s quarters, and 
suddenly forcing him y>wards a win¬ 
dow which opened on a rocky depth 
below, said to the startled Minister, 
" Sir, I am commissioned by all the 
brave and honest gentlemen whom 
you see in this hall, to tell you, that 
this is the leap you must tahe, the day 
your master and ours sets out for the 
court of France." 

The conversion of Henry was de¬ 
layed; yet the Huguenots saw tho 
French King, without farther stipula¬ 
tion, throwing his weight into their 
scale. Their cause was thus suddenly 
raised into the rank of arbiter of 
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France. The Leaguers, already deter* 
mining to alter the succession, and 
giro the crown, on the King’s death, 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine, publish¬ 
ed a manifesto against the monarch, 
under the old pretence of reforming 
the national abuses. Henry raised 
an army to protect the rights of the 
King, and the crown figured on the 
standards of those who, a month be¬ 
fore, hail been pronounced rebels to 
the throne. The new state of affairs 
required new councils, and Henry 
com cued the Huguenot chiefs to de¬ 
cide on the important question, 
whether they should join the King’s 
troops, as private inclination n ight 
dictate and in a private capacity, or 
call the whole Huguenot force to 
urtns, under the Huguenot banners, 
and take their part in the contest, as 
the public body of Protestantism. 
’] lie discussion was long and anxious, 
twenty of those brave inert out of 
the sixty assembled coincided with 
the Viscount de Turenne, a name of 
hiiih j'.inhotily and military distinc¬ 
tion, io the proposal of waiting for 
otents ; of molding publicity, and of 
loat ing et ery man to adopt his own 
eour e tor the royal aid. But D’Au- 
bigin with more spit it, more sagaci¬ 
ty, and more high tnindedness, 
strongly ptotested against this opi¬ 
nion. His speech has been partially 
preserved, ami it is to little like the 
fantastic style of his countrymen, so 
r/nlheutiical, yet so ardent; so simple, 
yet ho solid, that it might have been 
spoken by a Greek philosopher, or 
an linglish statesman, before sophis¬ 
try stained the one character, or fac¬ 
tion perverted the other. The na¬ 
tional peculiarity is completely so¬ 
bered and purified by the dlguity of 
a religious mind. “ Sire,” exclaimed 
this gallant example of a champion 
for the faith, "it is impossible for 
me, as the servant of our great cause, 
as a native of our country, and as a 
soldier of your majc-Bty, to adopt .10 
advice which has now been given. 
By the oath, sire, that 1 have taken 
to God, to His cause, and to 
yourself, I pronounce this day, 
that to throw a doubt on the justice 
of our former wars, would be to 
trample under foot the ashes of our 
martyrs and the blood of our brave 
fejlow.soldiers; to cover with igno¬ 
miny the tombs of our princes and 
heroic chieftains; and to Involve in 


the guilt of traitors those who sur¬ 
vive, and who have dedicated their 
lives to God. What would this he 
but to call in question His justice 
who has so far blessed their arms 
with success, as to enable them to 
treat with kings on the common 
lights of mankind, to cutb the vio¬ 
lent persecutions with which they 
weie ailiictcd in all places, and to' 
obtain some times of peace for their 
church and country. But 1 talk no 
more of the past This Is no time 
to talk of periods which can pre¬ 
sent us with nothing but churches, 
towns, and families ruined by the 
perfidy rt our enemies and the 
pusillanimity of those who sought to 
excuse themselves ironi the labours 
and the dangers to which God is 
sometimes pleased to tall his ser¬ 
vants.” To the argument, “ the ar¬ 
ray of the Huguenot forces would 
inspire the King with suspicion, and 
suspicion be the parent of hate,” 
his answer was ictional and power¬ 
ful. “ Would to Heaven that his 
hate we 10 only now to begin. But, 
vve are told, it ho hates you he will 
destroy you. What have we to fear V 
If we have uot yet felt the full 
strength of that hate, are we not to 
congratulate ourselves on having 
been able to create the fear which 
has sheltered us from its effects? 
Happy are those, who, by teaching 
fear to their enemies, can thus pre¬ 
vent their own ruin.--Miserable are 
those who draw it on themselves by 
inspiring contempt. We aro sol¬ 
diers. Are icc alone to remain un¬ 
armed, when all France besides is 
calling to arms? Are we to allow 
our troops to forget us and our com¬ 
mand, by miugliug In the ranks of 
a party essentially hostile to our 
cause, ‘t But let us look to a still 
higher consideration. If we suffer 
our soldiers to take service, as chance 
or interest may guide, we tempt 
them to total change of principle. 
In the ranks of the other armies 
they fight for their pay. In ours, 
the cause is all; they fight for the 
reward of conscience, the conviction 
of their having defended the right, 
and been soldiers of the liue ieli- 
gion; oven, iu the most common 
oiut of view, the desire of martial 
onour. Shall our young nobles see 
among us only examples of iugloii- 
ous Inactivity ? We may sink their 
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courage below the lowest of the vul¬ 
gar. But how shall we again kindlo 
the flame of heroism within their 
hearts V Or what is to become of 
our princes of the blood, and the 
principal men of our side? Shall 
they give up to tlifir hereditary ene¬ 
mies the troops and the authority 
which they have gained by intrepid 
conduct in the field ?” After this stri¬ 
king and natural appeal, which must 
have gone deep into the bosom of 
every man capable of comprehend¬ 
ing the dignity of tho llugucnot 
cause, he slightly, but with true 
knowledge of the national heart, 
turned the master-key that opens 
every intricacy of the native Gaul. 
“ But,” said he, “ one remark is still 
to he remembered.—We have been 
publicly called onto show our humtii- 
ty;—Our humility! Well, letus show 
it, but let uot its proofs be accompa¬ 
nied by meanness. Let us place our¬ 
selves in the position in which we. 
may be capable of serving the King 
of France when his distiesses shall 
call upon us. Yes, aud of serving 
ourselves too when we shall ho dis¬ 
tressed. Let us swear fidelity to 
him, but let it be with our gauntlets 
on our hands. Let us lay, not our 
fears, hut our victoiies at his feet. 
It is our destination which the Lea¬ 
guers have uot hesitated to avow as 
their pretence for shaking oil' the 
royal authority. What compromise 
can we have with them ? Our 
swords alone must awe those whom 
the sceptre is unable to control. One 
woid more. Let us remain unarmed, 
and the King of France will despise 
us. If lie despise us, he will join 
our enemies. If he join them, both 
will fall upon us; and,unarmed,dis¬ 
united, and forgotten, we shall be 
ruined. On the other hand, if we 
arm, we shall become of importance 
in the King’s eyes. This importance 
will lead 1dm to rely on our help, 
and thus united, we shall inevitably 
be able to reduce our enemieB to 
reason.” 

This address was heard with in¬ 
finite delight by llenry, to whom tho 
coming of war was as the sound of 
the trumpet to the war-horse. Tho 
Viscount do Turenno’s pacific ad¬ 
vice was instantly and justly over¬ 
ruled, for however the original as¬ 
sumption of arms by the Huguenots 
had been contrary to the true prin¬ 


ciples of a religious cause, their now 
abandoning them would have had 
the direct result of public and per¬ 
sonal destruction. All was the arbi¬ 
trament of the sword, and no man 
could sleep on his pillow in safety 
without that sword hung above his 
head for protection. llenry issued 
commissions on the spot to the 
principal chiefs to raise regiments 
in their provinces, aud Saintonge 
and Poietou were the districts ap¬ 
pointed to D’Aubignf*. He sot out 
without delay, hoisted the Hi.mdard 
of the. Faith among the brave gen¬ 
tlemen of bis kindred aud cause, and 
was soon hui rounded by a band of 
gallant comrades ready to attempt 
any enterprise that could be achieved 
by high hearts and vigorous hands. 

But D’Aubigne was essentially a 
partisan olliccr; capable of beating 
the severest fatigue, delighting in a 
life, of adventure, personally dating 
to the highest degree, active of 
lianie, and singularly skilled in all 
exercises of arms, he was made for 
the midnight march, tor the dexte¬ 
rous surprise, and for those sud¬ 
den aud iuiious assaults of posts and 
ramparts, which call forth all the 
bodily and mental qualities of the 
individual. Those formed his mail¬ 
ed distinction; those his talent; and 
those too, in some degree, the souice, 
of all his military faults, lie found 
an irresistible temptation in the 
prospect of an enterprise, let the ob¬ 
ject be what it might- With the 
spirit of the hunter, he could never 
resist the hearing that the gamo was 
nigh. He was on foot instantly, aud 
he pursued his dangerous enjoy¬ 
ment often to the height of tho most 
unproductive hazard. But there 
must be all orders of character in a 
cause which summons all the daring 
spirits of a nation; and if others were 
designated to lead armies and 
achieve campaigns, ho often ren¬ 
dered those important services with 
a flying column, or with a few squa¬ 
drons of active cavalry, which baf¬ 
fled the groat army, and changed 
the face of the campaign. One of 
those slight, but desperate aud inte¬ 
resting exploits, made his name re¬ 
sound through France immediately 
on his resumption of arms. 

Ilis drums were sounding and 
colours waving through the fields of 
the Augoumols, when he heard that 
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a force of four Romish regiments 
had been despatched to extinguish 
his ambition in the shape of raising 
levies for Navarre. Those troops 
were under the command of La 
Motte, an officer of reputation among 
the Leaguers. Ji’Auhigtid, with his 
usual rapidity of movement, pro¬ 
posed to attack him at once, and, 
w ith his usual disdain of difficulties, 
proposed to make the assault diicct 
upon the headquarters ot his hi iguilr, 
iu the town ot (’outre. lie commu¬ 
nicated immediately with his tiied 
and gallant friend, St Gelais; and 
leading out a liaudtul of meu, 120 
inlatitiy and i.'j hoise, hut all on 
wince discipline, in that rally stage 
of tiieir ei|iupinenf, they couhl idy, 
set forth piilately on the expedition. 
If gloiy is to be nice*,n.-d by dis¬ 
proportion of odd-., few actions of 
the war were more entitled to the 
name of glorious, llis difficulties 
began with the very iirst step of the 
movement. A change had already 
taken [dace in the positions of the 
enemy, of which, by some ill luck, 
lie had uot obtained any information ; 
and when his advanced guard weie 
hurrying through the thickets in the 
full hop** of surprising La Motte in 
his -deep, they suddenly found 
tuenisclies in iiont of two of his 
icgimcnt..., which hail been posted 
half way, and had intrenched them¬ 
selves m the, town cf Maude. In 
those days of peipetual war, eveiy 
village was a tortiiication, and eveiy 
town a plan* which inquired a regu¬ 
lar siege. The skirmishers in front 
were iirst aware of the presence of 
an enemy by a heavy lire which fell 
on them from all sides, lint they 
were brave, and the lire only urged 
them to rush on; partially driving 
in their opponents, they reached the 
iutrenchmcnts, and them the heavi¬ 
ness of the fire convinced them at 
last that they had to deal with a foi co 
altogether superior to their o n. 
P’Auhignc, who had been till now 
in the rear, came up, anil saw, that 
to achieve his object by surpi in* was 
no longer possible, lie took his de¬ 
termination at once. To retreat 
might have been piudent in ordinary 
circumstances, but this his higher 
objects forbade. A repulse, in the 
beginning of a war, might have paia- 
lyzed liis efforts for the whole cam¬ 
paign, and would probably have 
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diivcn him from the province. He 
put himself at the head of his men, 
and, by a timing effort, broke into 
the trenches, and drove their defend¬ 
ers into the town. But here his dif¬ 
ficulties thickened. 1 le found every 
house fortified, each requiting an 
assault, his troops falling# and the 
enemy, in expectation of succours, 
disputing every iueh of ground. 
Time was now every thing, tor the 
firing had loused the countiy, and 
La Motte, with his whole force, 
might be looked for eveiy moment 
Additional difficulties soon crowded 
on him; for a large party of his sol¬ 
diers, first sheltering themselves 
from the shower of fire that poured 
tioin the windows and roofs, and 
next scattering, to plunder in the 
skirts ol the town, had left him to 
fight tin* battle nearly hy himself. 
Ou looking iouuiI, at the moment 
when ilie enemy’s commandant had 
collected a body of tioops to regain 
liis lost ground, he could see but 
about twenty of liis men. The 
enemy, thus eneomaged, rushed on, 
and drove him from the piiueipal 
house in which the commandant 
had fixed liis headquaiteis. All was 
nowon the, point of min. Gather¬ 
ing the lew that remained to him, 
in* pointed to their only hope of 
safety, lie then sprang forward into 
the fin*; bin st iri the door oi a house 
adjoining the rnimrumdant*, broke 
through the wall, and, followed by 
his leave eomiades, in another mo¬ 
ment thiew combustibles into it, 
and saw it a sheet of flame. This 
manoeuvre was successful. The of¬ 
ficer and troops who had taken pos¬ 
session of the house, weie, so teili¬ 
fted by this new enemy, that they 
threw down their aims. 

15ut the affair had become more 
doubtful than ever. The, firing had 
already continued two hours, and 
La Motte, with a detachment of his 
brigade, nuinbeiing twice the origi¬ 
nal force ofD’Aubigne, was coming, 
full Rpeed, to the succour of the 
town. liis fiiend, St Gelais, who 
bad remained with the cavalry to 
cover the attack* saw him coming, 
and unable to reach him, sent him 
instant notice of this overwhelming 
danger, and implored of him to re¬ 
tire as fast as possible. Buttles was 
now hopeless. The messenger 
found him bringing out of the burn- 
N 
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ing house, La Grange, the captain 
and soldieis whom he had taken, 
lie sent them to S t Gelais, and had 
scarcely led them through the flames, 
when he himself, with his eighteen 
men, had no alternative hut to sur¬ 
render to the enemy’s fresh column, 
which came, pouring through the 
gate, or be burned alive. Death or 
disgiaco was the choice. Without 
an instant's hesitation, he lushed 
into the burning building, and, with 
the H,tines gushing round him, threw 
his devoted soldieis into the case¬ 
ments, and poured such a discharge 
on the advancing column, as brought 
it tea stand. But where noble heal ts 
exist, they will always show them¬ 
selves, and a slight trait of his con¬ 
duct on this occasion, might place 
him among the highest ranks of hu¬ 
man magnanimity. Tin* whole iitim- 
bei of the troops who had pieviously 
driven him out of this post, had nut 
been taken pi isouers, and wheu 
D’Anbiune nished in a second time, 
lie, found that no less thau thiilceu 
of the Leagueis had lemaiiied. 
They were thus neatly eqti.il m num¬ 
ber to his own men They liad 
either refused m eluded a capitula¬ 
tion. L'fe with him ami his seemed 
nearly at a dose; and a few minutes 
mole would probably see this bra- 
x estof the In ax e and all hiscomiades, 
ci uslied under the falling beams of 
the pile. The fii-t cry of his men 
was, that tin! Romish soldieis should 
lie put to the swoid. Rut lie had 
learned eien his soldieiship in a 
nobler Heboid, lie would not suffer 
a hair of their heads to he touched ; 
but. taking away their weapons, made 
duo use of them, by sending them 
to the upper apartments, under a 
gumd, to assist in Keeping down the 
flames. The conllagiation, however, 
soon became so powetful, that their 
only resource was a large store, or 
i ppeiidage to the building, into 
t\ hicli they lutreated, and where, the 
door being already burnt down, its 
only b.n i ieade was two dead bodies I 
La AJotte now made a determined 
assault upon tliis forlorn liopp. 
lVAubigi c, on this sight, gave up all 
hope of retreat, and taking a pike in 
Ids hand, and ordering some of his 
companions to do the same, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Die we must, hut let us die 
•nobly," aud rushed forwaid. The 


pike, one of the most formidable of all 
weapons in the hands of determined 
men, produced effects to which the 
musket might have been unequal. 
The enemy coming up in a narrow 
front, were driven backhand to hand, 
with the loss of nine slain. They 
made the attack a second time, and 
loft set e» more on the ground. La 
Multc, tuiious at this discomfiture, 
ordeied athiid ; hut his troops hung 
hack, aud left the llames to fiuibh the 
day, exclaiming, “ The fire will do 
the business. Let them bum in their 
hole like foxes." 

Still D’Aut/ignc refused all offers 
of surrender, and on another assault, 
in which he ran the two foremost 
through with his pike, having failed, 
the little ganisoti weie given up to 
the effects of the fire and stones 
which wcie falling upon them fiom 
the adjoining building, and which 
placed them in such danger of sullo- 
caiiou, that they weie compelled, 
one by one, to rieop into n liitle 
com t to take a gasp of fi e> h air, and 
then return to light and die. 

Yet, in the midst of wnr, the 
French have often distinguished 
themselves by achivaliic generosity, 
aud La Motte, pitying the situation 
of biave men, who wens evidently 
i(‘ solved to peiiah latlier Ilian yield, 
sent them some hi cad and wine; 
telling them at the same time, that 
their condition was hopeless, and 
that their tilends under St Gelais 
had been defeated in cveiy aitempt 
to make an impiessiou on hist'oicc*. 
This was the fact, for St (felais had 
concluded that they weie burned to 
death, aud had temnined in the 
ueighbouiliood of the town only tor 
an nppui liinity to avenge ilieir 
death, lint a soldier ofihe Leaguers 
calling out accidentally to an ac¬ 
quaintance among his troopei s that 
the besieged “ could lipid out no 
longer," icvived his hopes; and, 
making a sudden attack on La 
Motto's outposts, lie ai.irmcd that 
officer so much for the safety of his 
rear, that lie pioposed to exchange 
La Grange and his men, for D’Au- 
higne and the survivotH in the town. 
The messenger was sent into tlm 
house, but D’Aubigtie's mind was 
made up,never to tetreat with a stain 
upon his honour. Though half dead 
with fatigue, heat,hunger, aud thirst, 
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for th« fight had lasted eleven hours, 
lie refused to acknowledge any ca¬ 
pitulation. “ If he ever left this 
spot, ho must leave it, as he came, 
fiee.” At length, it was aiinnged 
that La Motto should march half a 
league from the town, until D’Au- 
kigne had eariied olf his killed uud 
wounded, aud then L:i Motto might 
return and cany olf those lost on 
his side. The llueucnot Captain 
then marched our, to tin* astonish¬ 
ment ot all who saw his siiiall force, 
leaving KiO of the enemy—a number 
exceeding his whole foice—dead iu 
the sheets—a mclnuHioly monu¬ 
ment of the eflec.ts of civil war, yet 
giving iesistles.4 testimony to the 
indomitable com are of the gieat 
partisan by whom a defence so des¬ 
perate had been adm-ved. 

lint a signal ehani'i* was soon to 
take place iu the Huguenot fortunes. 
The King of Fiance had, at length, 
broken oil his alliance with the 
Chinch, and joined Henry. Their 
nnii- d unities, amounting to :iU,li(iO 
good troops, marched to storm the 
ic'ielliou-. capital, and the jitovioccs 
wen* at their merey. Hut the spirit 
of supeistition had another cham¬ 
pion iu 1 ,’M‘ive. Jarijucs Clement, 
a monk of the oidei ol Jacobins, 
stimulated ,.t once i»y the love of 
glo.y and of lewiige, detei mined 
lliat liis eoiintiyrncii should owe 
tht ii deliveiancc to his single aim. 
Tin* King vv ii in his tout at St Cloud, 
wli u, at an eaiiy hour in llie inorn- 
ieg. lie was infoimed that a monk 
eui in-stay desiied to see him. His 
nature was sinuilru)y superstitions, 
and to him evil could not lake the 
colour or coveting of the KomMi- 
priesthood; though notoiiously pio- 
Jlij/ate, he was nu sinus to be thought 
a saint, and lie knew that populanly 
vvidi the tiiais was the grand chan¬ 
nel to the heai t,s ol the multitude. 
He entered that tin* monk should 
liav e euli since. Clement was brought 
in, advanced to the King, present d 
a letter to hint, nod while he was in 
the act of looking over it, drove a 
dagger into his bosom. The King 
sprang fiom his seat at the blow, aud 
plucking the weapon from the 
wound, stabbed him in the face. 
Hut the outciy had now spiead 
through the carup, the rojal attend' 
auts rushed iu, uud the monk was cut 
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to pieces among them in a moment. 
All the chiefs ot the army assembled, 
with the King of Nuvarie, in the 
loyal Lent, but the wound was home 
with such appaient fortitude by the 
monarch, that they soon separated. 
At night, however, its pain became 
agonizing, and the King sent an ex¬ 
press to )leury at Maidon to tell him, 
that he must come instantly if he 
expected to find “ Henry of France ” 
alive! As they entcied the tent, 
they found him dying, and in a few 
minutes lie bieathed his last, decla- 
i ing the King of Navaire heir to the 
Fiench throne (Aug. I, 1 At-*)j. 

Calhciine, the Queen-Mother, had 
expired early in the same year 
(Jatiuaiy ;>). This daring and pro¬ 
fligate, yet most r< markable woman, 
had died of a broken heart. Govern¬ 
ing her sous by corruption, subduing 
hei enemies by peiluly, and ruling 
over her people by terror, she 
successively gained ad the objects 
of power, yet only to exhibit all the 
miseiies of ambition. Gifted with 
singular abilities, she wasted them 
on the profitless toils of political in- 
tiigue. Capable ot i.'lining France to 
the highest lank of Kuropcan pi os- 
peri ty, she turned it into a place of 
blood and ruin by her remorseless 
spiiitof peisedition; and endowed 
by iiiUme with eveiy faculty for 
lame, she transmitted only a memory 
whose vices, cruel lies, and lieacher- 
ies still make her a proveib among 
mankind. 

The exultation of the Papists oil 
the Kind’s muidcr was scandalous 
and iiuiviMsai. The Parisians pro¬ 
posed to erect a statue to the assas¬ 
sin in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
The piicsts from tiie pulpit pro¬ 
claimed him a martyr !—his image 
was actually placed on several of 
the altais, to he worshipped by the 
people!—ami when the King of Na¬ 
varre drew oil his forces, the people 
poured out in crowds to Sc Cloud, 
to hi ing away fragments of the clay 
which had been marked with his 
blood. Ilia body they could not 
turn into relics, for it had been in¬ 
stantly consumed to ashes. But the 
most scandalous aud profligate act 
of this whole scene ot abomination 
waspei peti ated by the highest autlio- 
rity of all—the Head of the Romish 
Church!—the Popish God of this 
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world t the great Infallible ! *—Pope 
Pius V., immediately on receiving 
the account of the royal murder, 
declared his rejoicing by a studied 
and public panegyric on the monk 
by whom it was done, pronounced 
the act “ sublime, and so far above 
human suggestion or powei, that it 
must have been the direct impulse 
of the saints in heaven; ” and finished 
this tissue of brutality and blasphemy 
by pronouncing the unfortunate vic¬ 
tim of the Popish dagger unworthy 
to be buried in the sepulchre of his 
fathers. Has Popery changed since 
then ? Is it not the boast of Popery 
that it is incapable of change '( If it 
thus triumphed in the use of the 
dagger then, why shall it not equally 
applaud assassination in every other 
age ? is it not to the innate iniliience 
of that hideous corruption oi Chris¬ 
tianity that we owe the perpetual 
tendency to secret murder in eveiy 
Popish country, where the influence 
of the popular superstition is not 
kept down by the strong hand ot a 
military despotism 'i Of what are 
the murderous habits born, that 
make Spain a country of assassins,— 
that make murder a piotession in 
Italy,—and that “auction it as apoli¬ 
tical principle in Ireland '< Of what 
but the furious bigotry of a false ic- 
ligion, which, pronouncing all men 
heictics except the slims of Po- 
peiy, and all heretics downed to 
denial Haines, sows an eternal 
enmity between the biothei hoods of 
mankind, stiips human life of all 
respect, ami justifies the breath of 
the first law of society—“ Thou 
ahalt do no murder”—'by a hypoci i- 
lic zeal for the honour ot heaven ? 

D’Aiihignv was still in the vigour 
of life—for he was but forty-Uuee— 
in the fatal year when lieury, aban¬ 
doning ail liis principles, accepted 
the crown of France on the guilty 
condition of changing his religion, 
i)’ \ubigue remonstrated against ibis 
apostasy boldly, power!nilv, and 
even pathetically; but the King of 
Spam's proposal to place the In¬ 
fanta Clara Eugenia, or one of the 
Guises, on the throne—the persua¬ 
sions of his mistress, Gabi telle, 
created Duchess of Beaufort, who 


hoped that Popery would supply 
him with a divorce, and thus enable 
him to make her a queen—and the 
unsettled religious feelings of a 
mind stained and dissolved by per¬ 
petual libertinism — made Henry 
risk all fur a diadem, lie aposta¬ 
tised at the Romish altar, July 25, 
1593. 

If mankind still required the evi¬ 
dence of the frui/ltssncts of a crime 
against conscience, the fate of this 
prince was destined to furnish it 
in the amph si manner. Ilis ac¬ 
cession did its work of good in the 
establishment of the Edict of Nantes 
(,\piii, 1398), which gave Protest- 
autism a measure of toleration. 
But his reign was disturbed with 
conspiracy—his life was attempted 
by assassination—his domestic peace 
was tormented by the leveliies of 
women—and, finally, at the moment 
when a long prospect of national 
lenovvn seemed to open on him, in 
the giand fedeiatioii of Europe, 
willi himself at its head, and in the 
festivity for the coioiiation of his 
new queen, Alaiy <!« Medici, he was 
stabbed to tin* lieait by one of the 
professois of that fatal faith tor 
which he had abandoned bis own. 
The hand ol the Jesuit ltuvailluc ex¬ 
tinguished at a blow all liis plea- 
siii es, his pi aspects, and his ambi¬ 
tion (May 14, Id 10). 

During the long course of those 
tmusactions, D'Aulumie showed 
himself the same man of sinceiily 
and virtue, lie left the court, and 
joined himself to the assemblies of 
the Huguenots, then snuggling for 
the existence of their chinch. " But 
he was occasionally summoned by 
the. King; and there, exhibited till 
the firmness and fortitude ol a pure 
and noble mind, llemy, one day, 
when no one was present but Gu- 
brielle. d’Kliecs, showed him tho 
scar on his lip, from a wound which 
Lad been lately given him by nn as¬ 
sassin— Jean Cliastel. “ Sire,” said 
this iiitiepid Chiistian, “ you have 
yet renounced God only with your 
lips, he lias therefore suffered only 
your lip to be pierced; but if ever 
you renounce him witii your heart, 
in your heart will the wound be 


* Those monstrous farts arc ilMim-tly anil imnnsvvir.tbly stated l>y the most 
impartial and out! untie ot oil Pieuch hii'orint's, Do Thou.—V. P, 
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given.” The King said nothing to 
this bold speech; but Gabrielle cried 
out, *' A thought finely expressed, 
but ill applied.” “ True, madam,” 
said D’Aubigne to her gravely, “ be¬ 
cause it will have no efl'uct.” Short¬ 
ly after, at the siege of La Fere, the 
King was seized with an illness, 
which alarmed him so much that he 
again sent for D’Aubigne, and order¬ 
ing the chamber door to be locked, 
and after they had twice joiued in 
prayer,he asked him to say plainly, in 
that hour of his extremity, whether lie 
thought that “ he” (the King) “had 
ever committed the unpaidouable 
sin—the sin against the 1 loly Ghost?” 
D’Aubigne would have declined the 
office as above his learning, and ad¬ 
vised the summoning of a Huguenot 
minister. But the King insist! d on 
his answer, and lie then described 
the sin by four a.m!, s, which say 
moie tor liis sincnily than his theo¬ 
logical eiudition. Those wine, the 
commission of ihe sin with know¬ 
ledge—the wi’.liil adoption of udigi- 
ous ci t or—the absence of compen¬ 
sation—and the despair of nicicy. 
Some of those points sti uck hard on 
Henry’s apostasy,—and the confer¬ 
ence lasted four hour.--, during v. liich 
they joint <1 in pvayev notl.'ss ilian six 
times. Hut ol all tcmpciaments a 
volatile iiatme is the least fitted for 
tiueiinpiessioi's of lejigion- Hemy’s 
illness took a favourable change next 
day; lie rose from his lied, galloptd 
to the field, reviewed his troops, 
danced among his in Stresses. and 
with the old moral of the penitence 
produced by fear, was the most bril¬ 
liant, and most incurable of kingly 
profligates once again. The war 
with Spain was discussed in the 
Council, and D’Aubigne adviced an 
invasion of the country. Henry re¬ 
plied with the adage, which has 
been found so strikingly truein every 
subsequent war—" Whoever enteis 


Spain with a small army will be 
beaten—and whoever enters it with 
a large one will be starved.” But 
their old conferences were not for¬ 
gotten, and, on parting, Henry said, 
“D'Aubignc, deceive yourself no 
longer. 1 am persuaded that my 
temporal and spiritual life is in the 
hands of the Pope, whom 1 sincerely 
acknowledge as Christ’s Vicar on 
earth.” Astonished and shocked at 
this final declaration, he left the 
royal piesence, and from that mo¬ 
ment solemnly pronounced the King 
undone. The whole narrative lias 
almost a judicial impression. “I 
now see," said he to all liis friends, 
M that the King’s g i eat designs will 
pa>u away in vapour. I cveu dread 
danger for his life, since he has 
trusted to a mortal for its preserva¬ 
tion.” Tim prognostic was too 
sneedily fulfilled; and so strong was 
D’Aubigne’s confidence in the na- 
tuie of ibis calamity, that when lie 
was told that ilavailiac.’s knife had 
struck the King’s throat, “No,”said 
lie, recurving to his rcinaik on the 
wound by Chsstel, “ I ain sure it 
was not iu the throat. It must have 
been in the heart? 

liis own career was now rapidly 
approaching to a close. The Hu¬ 
guenot cause in France vapidly 
decayed, with the renewal of na¬ 
tional luxury and the dependence 
of the Huguenot nobles on the 
Court. The hold spiiit died with 
its pui ity; the Popish power became 
iiresistible ; and D'Aubignd was 
glad to find an honourable retreat 
iu Genet a, where he had been sum¬ 
moned to aid iu the defence of the 
little Pvotcstant republic. There he 
lived in peace, and peculiar honour 
till his death iu l(Wll, after eighty 
years of the life of a brave soldier, 
a wise counsellor, and a sincere, 
po wet ful, and successful champion 
of tho Protestant cause. 
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FANNY FA1RFIULP. 

Tn Tmuii Paris.— Pai r T. 

‘ Tim is t'ii> jtri low limn 1i-*, ili.il ever 

K.lli Oil tin- B'l ' 1 IlsWimi.’* 

It tilin’, 1 ’/i‘. 


Fanny Faihfift.o was as pretty a 
{'ill a.s you should nee on a summer 
day; and as good a giil—and as 
clever a one. Alas !—line lor that — 
lieu fatal gift of an unromnmn *■ a pa¬ 
rity, she might have heeii t.s li.ipjiy 
as she was tail and good. 

That '•‘fatal gilt,” did I say H The 
wo,ds were liu-tily, umiiselj spo¬ 
ken. Who givetli power of wti.A- 
eier nature hut,(Jo*! only r And etm 
iiia gist*. he evil 't It. is ot m.—-ami 
through us—liy our unthiitry, nr 
unworthy use of them alone, that 
they ever become such in the rpp'i- 
ratinii ; winking out our woe, iu- 
sfead of the happier* s they weie de¬ 
signed to piomote. 

Yet is it, undeniable, that superior 
endowments, whether |m-onil «>r 
mental, may heroine a so,no to the 
possessor, the. lullin' piineqde <T 
whoso heart and mind is inker, or 
Jess, tlirtu tin* love ..ml fi ar ot (iod. 

(heat and sciious inc!r *d is t! < ir 
responsibility, on w hum nature, or 
eiieiiinslanees, or, moio propeily 
speak ini', Providence, has devolved 
the guidance of highly pitted youth ! 
And yet how thoughtlessly, how 
lucklessly do we see it nftentiiius 
assumed, in cases ot peculiar dtfli- 
culty; over young, and ardent, or 
tender spiiits, i>i whom the predo¬ 
minance o! the imaginative faculty, 
combined with acute sensibility, in¬ 
quires the mental tonics, iatber than 
the find foiling of injudicious en¬ 
couragement, and unwholesome Hli- 
mulants. 

How much especially does it be¬ 
hove the disrovi iem and lostueis 
of e*uly genius in iho lower classes 
of society, to take thought for the 
future, In tore they assume the te- 
sponsibility of pationage; to con¬ 
sider well how far it may lie for the 
real welfare of the youthful objeet 
of their solicitude to hi tug for waul 
intellectual qualities of a refined ami 
imaginative character, the high cul¬ 
tivation of ivhich may he incompa¬ 
tible with the cheeiful fulfilment of 


humble d ties iu that station of 
ld« in which it has ples-ed Pi evi¬ 
dence to place them. And if, in the 
fervour ot benevolent emliusi.i-m, 
they assure ihe.mselves ihv, they 
shall he influentially Mic'-et-slnl in 
transplanting the lowly tlowei li<-m 
its cottage shad.! and shelter to e.\~ 
pmd in the lull sunshine ot public 
notice and favour, do they men 
then irnki* provision lot the uticei- 
tain duiaiioti of that sunshine—P,; 
the llec ling nat.m* or popular en- 
coui -gt incut,—the in-Mbiltij ot ta- 
s! don able l,:v oi*i * Ala <! cv: ii tor the 
slackening ol xealons ki:idne.*s —tin* 
cooling of genet mis impulses— ami 
Ih >t t evulsion id Ic.-liiig i<ito wliidi 
they commonly • iiun’de, i esultio:' iu 
lve-.ilti:“-s, ieiiilfei race, and jr gleet, i 
Do lit *y make piiuisi* a tocth'- tm- 
« et minty or Mich pationage, am! (nr 
tInit ot their im u lives ? Ami if, on 
all these (h bate.ihle points, they (■ ill 
sc.isfy ihemscltes that they aie jus¬ 
tified in lu/lieiing to their pm pose ; 
me they even then quile confident, 
that in awakening new ta.-.tcs, new 
fcilings, siml new dr.-lies in the 
J.eait of tin* young cottager, they 
shill In stow mi eipii. nleisl lor tie- 
contcnti'd simpliciLy, and homely 
liappim is, slii! was hom to limit i 
the toot t«i her poor p.ucuts ? And 
above all, do they— i/air they 
take upon themselves the far morn 
inipmlaiit spiiiiual gu-udianship cf 
the inexpctienced cieutuu, whom 
they Sire aheut to pi ace in tin; limit 
vaukof expnsme to tiial, temptaltu-., 
sind d.iugci ‘t 

Oh ! pause, and reflect on all these 
things, and consider well, an those 
who must give an account Ii.m either, 
ye who are about to take upon 
youiselvea a lesponsibility, involv¬ 
ing coit‘( qucnce-i of Midi tetious 
moment to the tempo: ai end eternal 
welfare ot a fellow-creature. 

The rally benefactress of Fanny 
Fairfield (ti tie and tilting Ihlpmnt 
to the venerable Rector of Holy- 
well) /.ail well and wisely revolved 
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these matters in her mind; and 
though she failed not to notice with 
discriminating interest the indica¬ 
tions of peculiar intelligence, and 
even early poetic talent, in her little 
scholar—almost the youngest child 
of the paiish school, of which, be¬ 
fore the general organization of na¬ 
tional schools, Mrs Clifford was the 
unwearying and judicious superin¬ 
tendent, and most efficient patron¬ 
ess—she repressed the impulse 
which woulil have led her to indulge 
her own taste and feeling by draw¬ 
ing foith and encouraging the un¬ 
common poweis of ihe lovely and 
engaging child, \v hose lot in life iiad 
been appointed by l’i o\ idem e among 
the lowly—ill * pool —cud the labo¬ 
rious. 

lint though HI is Cliffoid, so ac¬ 
tuated, abstained Iron) all but the 
most cautious eiiemn agcnicnt of her 
young pupil’s imagin,.live poweis, 
tar tiom her was the nai invv-miuded 
pii jndiee, which supposes safety in 
ignorance alone, and refuses the. 
means of urqiiiiing uselul and sa- 
ring knowledge 10 any rational and 
accountable cieatme. To imbue 
tin* mi.id of the little Fanny with 
that wisdom limn above, the highest 
and holiest, adapted to all states, and 
attainable by all capicities, was the 
l.rst .ind most stieimoii.i aim of her 
kind hem-tactless; her endeavour, 
in the sen-ad instance, to induce 
habits of mdei, neatness, and ludus- 
Uy; to wliuti valuable(jualiliciilions, 
it must be confessed, the small dam¬ 
sel's natural piopettsities uid by m» 
means “seiionsly incline.” And 
although Mrs Cliffoid did not think 
it expedient to exclude all mni ac¬ 
tions in writing ft out her system of 
teaching the children of the labour¬ 
ing poor, she was of opinion, that a 
slight knowledge of penmanship was 
sufficient in most cases; and cape- 
«tally in little Fauny’s she judged it 
requisite toicpicss for a time the 
seiibbliug propensities of whir she 
gave eatly indication, having indeed 
coutiivcu to inline a set of charac¬ 
ters of hei on a peculiar fashion, 
partly imitated (join printed letteis, 
and paitly fiom the copy-books of 
her older schoolmates, that set veal 
to commit the teeming fancies of her 
busy brain to aurli scraps of paper— 
wiiity brown and other—as she could 
make prize of; and in default of that 


article, to the slates of her school¬ 
fellows, and the blank leaves and 
margins ot her school-books. 

It had cost Mis Cliffoid more than 
one effort of self-denial to look se¬ 
verely serious, instead ot delighted, 
on detecting these out breakings of 
precocious talent. But if, from au 
ovciruling seuso of duty,she lot bom 
to give mischievous encouragement, 
to the fanciful essays of the little 
maiden, neither did she feel it ie- 
cumbent on her to repress them 
with haishness or ridicule, or, while 
she inculcated lessons of humility 
and homely usefulness, to refuse 
herself at all times the enjoyment of 
listening to some lilile hymn, or 
simple ballad, leci’cri in those sweet 
iutaul ''’0 tones vv uch (modulated 
by feeling) tin ill 1 1 tin heuit with 
such peculiar pallon. 

Then* weietinu s ".'hen the lovely 
and engaging mild stood thus bash¬ 
fully hefon; her, or when in the. 
course of her < ircum.sc:ibed lessons 
she evinced feelings and capabili¬ 
ties of a nunc ii-hned ami higher 
order than I el 1 to the sliaie of her 
companions and school mares, that 
the kind Indy, to whose long and 
happy union with a beloved hus¬ 
band 1’roviduiee had i el used the 
crowning gift of elnidicn, could not 
lcpress the thoughts and wi.-ln-s tint', 
stole into her heait. Thoughts of 
the licli suture of inteiesi she might 
open to heisi if by taking the little 
peasant gill to lie to iiei even as a 
ilaughtei ; aud training her up, noi. 
only to be the com foil of hri own 
declining years, hut possibly to 
adoin some station in life vvheie the 
mental gifts with which natuie had 
so eminently endowed her might 
blossom mine kindly, and beat I mil, 
more abundantly than in the sliming 
soil of laboiions poveity. But Mis 
Clifford suffeied not these limiting 
reveries to assume a n.-oie definin' 
form. On the life preferment of the 
good vicar (her senior by many 
yeais) depended the far greater pm t 
of tinir confined income; and had 
her pecuniary means been less ic- 
stricred, scruples of a more sei ions 
natuie would probably have with¬ 
held her from the indulgence of her 
natuinl longing. But site promised 
herself, in compensation, the plea¬ 
sant task of piomotiug the best and 
highest interests of the little Fanny, 
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and her well-doing, in the humble 
epheta appointed for her. 

And happy had it been for the 
young cottager, if the kind and judi¬ 
cious patronage, to which her child¬ 
hood owed bo much, had bee>- pro¬ 
longed to the more trying seas»- a of 
early womanhood. But it was o !ier- 
wiae decreed. The good vicar d *d ; 
and his widow, bidding a final ad eu 
to tlie home no longer hers, and u*. 
scene of her past happiness ami u *- 
fulness, departed to seek a distm t 
and humble asylum in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of her own kindled. Bit¬ 
ter and passionate was the gt ief of 
the little Fanny at parting with her 
kind and bedoverf instruct! ess. Al¬ 
most she could hat e eiicd out in the 
bitterness of her heart—clasping the 
knees of her benefactress—" Oh ! 
take mo with you to be your ser¬ 
vant” But Fanny was a good and 
dutiful, as well as a tender-hearted 
child, and she loved her poor pa¬ 
rents, and her two young biothers, 
and her old blind grandmother; and 
now, in her thirteenth year, she had 
heroine in many ways useful and 
helpful in the little household, and 

-all was as it should he iu her 

young heuit Mu* would hare fol¬ 
lowed her hcnef.ictiess over the 
world, cleaving to her as Until to 
I'huiioi, hut for those whom natme 
pleaded for still more povveifully, 
binding her to her home and to lit r 
duly. 

The new incumbent of Ilolywell, 
a young unmanjed man, cnteied 
upon his pastoral charge with a he¬ 
mming sen-u of the responsibility 
he assumed with it, and aeiioutdy 
purposing faidifully to discharge its 
duties. But the zeal of the inexpe¬ 
rienced is not often accmding to 
knowledge, and the los-s of their Into 
pastor, and his excellent helpmnb*, 
was long feltinthepai i>h of I Inly well, 
and comparisons, for the most part 
invidious a:.d unfair, were instituted 
to the disadvantage of his amiable 
and well-meaning but inexperienced 
successor. Among the results of 
the ministi rial change, one of the 
jnrv-t to be regretted was the falling 
off, which was soon apparent, in the 
conducting of the pai isli schools, and 
especially in the order and system 
which had been so admirably kept 
up In tho girls’ school, under Mrs 
Clifford’s management ; and tho 


young vicar, aware of the deteriora¬ 
tion, "and anxious, by every means in 
his power, to arrest the growing evil, 
took, as he conceived, the most effec¬ 
tual measures to that end, by enlist¬ 
ing a number of the neighbouring 
ladies as patronesses, visitors, &e. 
Ac. llis cauvass was most succcss- 
ful.andlhe young minister, whose in¬ 
teresting exterior, of course, assisted 
not in the slightest degiee his pow¬ 
ers of pei suasion, soon found him¬ 
self in a situation of delicate embar¬ 
rassment among the number of fair 
aspirants all suddenly inflamed with 
educating zeal, arir. as eager to pic- 
side over the classes of the village 
school as leo'ale ladii enables of a 
still later day aie to turn shop wo¬ 
men at fancy fails, exhibiting their 
pretty persons as liberally as ilieir 
tnimpeiy wares ; fleecing their 
friends, and mining those whoso 
humble, situation* they usurp; and 
all for t liaiitv ! Truly if charity co¬ 
vered! h multitude of sins, it serreth 
also for a cloak to all imaginable and 
unimaginable devices. 

Little Fanny continued to attend 
the school as rcgulaily as dining 
the late management; hut the i fleets 
of the altered system were soon ap- 
paient in the child’s unsatisfactory 
progress and imputed change of 
chsiarter. Her name was now per- 
]).• lii'ill} int-fiibcd in the hUuh (>■ ,tk 
lor idleness and raielessaess at her 
la-k of necdlcwoik—for heedhsH- 
ness, and forgetfulness, and inatten¬ 
tion—for stuawling over the blank 
leaves of her scl ool and copy-books 
with nonsensical verr-es; and for the 
dating impel tinence of hitching into 
rhyme the name of one of tin* lady 
visitors, whose misinterpretation of 
Sciipture texts made little Fanny 
at once sensible of her teacher’s 
deficiency and her own supciior 
knowledge. But no real change In <1 
in fact taken place in the child's 
character and disposition. Change 
of circumstances it was, tha* had 
drawn forth those harmful prnpen- 
Mtios, of which Mrs Clifford had 
been well aware, and incessantly on 
the watch to detect a«-d discourage. 
She was vain, hecdb ss, and idle: 
but affectionate and gentle-hearted; 
open to reproof—giateful for kind¬ 
ness—and, withal, beautifully hue, 
if wo may to litcialfy render the 
F»cncb idiom—withal, tho crca- 
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ture of impulse, imagination, and 
feeling. Alas! for tho poor little 
cottage maiden. A woful day for 
her was that which removed from 
her her best fiiend and monitress. 

Hut with all her “sins of omission 
and commission,” Fanny Fairfield 
contrived to pick up more informa¬ 
tion than any other girl in the 
school. Her hssons were learnt 
(at least the substance of them), 
a ,juiehoir ; one would have thought 
by conjmation, for she was accused 
of not looking in her book half tho 
time she should have been intently 
poiing out it. And her mernoi/ 
was admirable—for home tlmr/s ; tor 
evciy thing she liked and admired : 
as the Psalms, and all the most 
strikingly poetical passages in Holy 
\\ rit. 

Her penmanship might have been 
excellent, if hbe could bate been 
kept long enough to round text and 
double lines; but, next to nourishing 
away on her slate at Brcbdiugnngian 
raj.iifils ami unndcsciipN, nothing 
delighted her so much ,.s to let her 
pen wand r over the pijnr in what 
61 V c.'lh d “ a / itmi"i 'i:iiin in 
coutradiclioii to the epithet of “ tile 
si i awl ’’ bet towed by her teacher 
on the fn< sj'ti imcit. 

I.i'iie Fan was better b.nd than 
It/.if by Iot «< hoolm.ites. They 
eoulil not choose but hue, or legald 
w itb gnix'-w ill akin to love, one so 
sweet teinpried, so gentle, soeiei 
ready to do a kindness and forget 
an injury. But then, slm was “ such 
an odd little thing.” “ Haif a-fool,” 
some of them thought, “for all she 
could learn so fast, and make verses 
as good as those upon the tomb 
stones. But what was the good of 
that ? Better by half be a good hand 
at blindman’s buff, anil a merry 
game of romps, than know all about 
what nooody cared for.” So Fan¬ 
ny’s company was little sought, 
though her advice and assistance 
was often asked, and never refused. 
Kite was the friend of all, while in a 
manner compauiouless; and in her 
own poor lioine, a blessing and a 
joy; dutiful, loving, and docile; 
dear alike to her venerable grand¬ 
mother, to whom she was indeed as 
“ eyes to the blind; ” to her parents, 
and her young brothers, who would 
do more for one of "Sister Fan’s 


soft words, than for mother’s scold¬ 
ing, or father’s licking.” 

Mark Fairfield, though he could 
boast of no more learning than just 
enabled him to spell through the 
easiest portions of his Bible aud 
Common Prayer-Book, was proud 
of his “clever little maid,” peihaps 
too proud of her; often boasting 
that she could read “ better than 
the clerk, and almost as well as the 
parson: and as for her pen, he 
would back her at that work with 
the schoolmaster himself—though 
to be sure he was no great judge of 
such matter-, seeing he could only 
lead piint.” 

It was a pleasant thing to look 
into Mark Fairfield’s cottage on the 
evening of the Sabbath day, imme¬ 
diately after the family had finished 
their frugal supper. The aged wo¬ 
man, as beseemed her yesis, in the 
seat of honour; an old high-backed 
arm chair, its voluted oak legs and 
framework blackened by Time, 
which had turned to orange-tawny 
the once gorgeous scarlet covering 
of tin* Mulled back and sides. The 
two little faii-haired boys, nestling 
on each side the venerable parent— 
her withered baud often resting on 
one of their young beads—and each 
in the accustomed place; the father 
and mother, dwelling with deep 
aud delighted attention on the 
ai cents of their little daughter’s 
youthful voico as, standing with 
referential stillness in the midst of 
tho kindred ciicle, she read aloud 
the portion of Scripture selected by 
her father, after he had done cate¬ 
chising his younger children. Then 
that small sweet pipe, modulated to 
a mme thrilling sweetness, gave out, 
with distinct seriousness, the verses 
of the Psalm or Hymn, and every 
voice chimed in, making the melody, 

“ Compared wilh which Italian trills are 
tame; 

Tim tickled ears no heartfelt raptures 
laise; 

Nno unison Lac they, wi’ our Crealoi's 
praise.” 

And last of all, when tho general 
detotional exercise was concluded, 
little Fanny, at a well-understood 
smile of encouragement fiotn her 
fond father, would steal close up to 
his side, and leaning her glowing 
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cheek against liis shoulder, whisper 
out in tremulous accents, becoming 
more firm and articulate as she for¬ 
got herself iu her subject, some little 
hymn of her own composing; sweet 
aud pleasing, because hallowed by 
devotional feeling aud modulated 
by a musical ear. But such tem¬ 
pered encomium of Fanny’s verses 
would have fallen far short of their 
deseits in Mark’s opinion, who, but 
for fear of irreverence in the com¬ 
parison, would have lauded her 
poetic genius above that of Sternhold 
and flopkim. 

Time and the match of intellect 
progressed, and little Fanny, now a 
tali slender gill of fourteen, had 
been long advanced to the dignity of 
elasB-teacher in the Sunday school, 
hut her week-day schooling had 
been discontinued for the last yeai, 
partly because her parents thought 
there could 1 e nothing left for her 
to learn, anti paitly because the 
mother could now ill spate Urn as¬ 
sistance oi her helpful little maid; 
aud the ginndmotliei’a increasing 
infirmities clung with a more eu- 
dcaiing helplessness to her whom 
she delighted to call “ the stall’ of 
her old age.” 

About this time a great change 
came to past in the iHired and 
hitherto quiet aud uumodish pai Kb 
of Holywell. 

The old Squire—Holywell had its 
Squue pur iiulluit'r —died, aud 
was gathered to Jiis faihcis- The 
Dowager Squiress retired to her 
jointm e-house at some distance, 
aud the young Squire, with Ins fail, 
fashionable, noble, and talented wife 
(talented is the nppioved epithet, wo 
believe), Mr aud the Lilly Ger¬ 
trude La-ceUes, returned from i 
continental tour to take possession 
of the old manorial home of Las- 
celles Court and its noble domains— 
to sett/ that, in the modem sense 
of the phrase, which implies, being 
iuterpieted, to flutter down with a 
swarm of fashionable inidges, at 
certain inteiregimms, between Lon¬ 
don and Biightnii, and other modish 
watering places; to exeioise. Bii- 
tish hospitality and enjoy the coun¬ 
try—which, aecoi ding to the present 
approved reading, includes a round 
of Christman festivities, of which 
batteaux,b i 11 iar d s, private tli eatricul s, 
tableaux vivanU, &c. enacted among 


the elite, and stared at by the natives, 
constitute the winter selection; aud 
a fortnight’s elegant retirement at 
Faster, with some half score of ex¬ 
clusive enunyees, the summer nira- 
litie.s. 

Mr Lascelles and Lady Gertrude 
were, however, really amiable per¬ 
sons —in their way. Good-tempered 
and kind-heat ted, as far as was com¬ 
patible- with the ever encioaching 
worldliness which hail ci listed over 
the finei and nohlci feelings of their 
nature. Chaiitable —m l/uir a •/— 
wlien Home wotk of »liaiiry, lujuir- 
ing no saciifice, pi'Scnted ii-elf. 
Neither insolent nor bisiidious 
among their country neignlioim ; 
in fact, peilisps a thought too af¬ 
fable, approaching to the impeiii- 
lience oi c >n«'e.-ici u: ion. 

la sliort, they weic, as they in- 
Icndvd t,'» tie, popular i li.u aclei , 
(Sii Lnscclb s i\as liuikin, bu.'.iid 
toiheuc\t genei-d i h'c’ioo,, iliougli 
tin* Lady Geitiude u,is iiu-iaiy f<s 
well as t.isliion.dilc, and ahead/ 
stumped tor lmiinMlaliiy iu the 
pages of suniliy Annuals, id ign/ines, 
\'c. &c., Insides being ilie ■■■•speiteu 
autlioiess of one f.isl. i.’iibi** Novel, 
and ilie deel-.ied editn -s ut anotiiei. 
Among other nuu s—(evi-iy puiseh 
w; s a /a,ir vvitli the L-idy Geitiude) 
—slio had a i.igo for pan ouisjng. 
No matter 'r'm — no m.itcei n >iat~ no 
luuitfi ui.nv —in town er country— 
fiom tlie piimi* lion of a London, 
season to the small piodigy of an 
ohscuie village—fiom tiie aii'.iiis of 
Almack’s to those of a iiio.I paiisli, 
nothing Caine amiss lo Lady Ger¬ 
trude's all emhi.'uiiig phil intbropy, 
piovidcd she might Imt ovt ishadow 
the favouied object or individual 
with her (Vt/idt /im/nti/cr. She, 
patronised the faiineis’ wives,whose 
hoc-hives and dailies vveie “ so nice 
and interesting!” .She, patiouiscd 
the lahouririg poor—on-y wishing 
she could peisuade Inem “to give 
up those lion id pigs, ami keep sheep 
instead, which would he so much 
more picturesque aud profitable.” 
She patronised the poultry woman’s 
gawky daughter, who reminded 
her of Madame do Maiuteuon, as 
she met her one day (hiving a Hock 
of tin keys. She pationised the 
Miss Tomkinses, and the Miss Simp¬ 
kinses, who worshipped her as “ Die 
gla-*s of fashion;” and the semi- 
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mental Mrs Walsingham Potts, who 
was sure “ dear Lady Gertrude’s 
sensibility was too acute lor her hap¬ 
piness.” She patrouised the Dorcas 
Society, and the Friendly Society, 
and the Brauch Bible Society, and 
the parish school, and the handsome 
Vicar. Could it be supposed that 
our poor little Fanny, the rose of 
the tillage, and its acknowledged 
genius, should escape such liberal 
and discriminating patronage V 

On the very first Sunday that “the 
polished modem squill* and ids gay 
train" occupied “ the squire's p< >v” 
iu Holywell Chinch, Lady Ger- 
tiudes attention wan attested hy 
tin; pictnicsque effect of a little 
family group of cottagers, who re¬ 
spectfully made way tor her to pti'-s 
on, as she walked slowly, nfrei di¬ 
vine service, thinwgh the (hutth- 
vaid to her lanint'c, 

“ What si lovely little, ct nature 
11 mt is leading the olii blind wo¬ 
man ! ” slie exclaimed, loud enout>ii 
to crimson tin* downcast t;.cc of tin*, 
yoi.tliful object of her admiration, 
ns, hioking hack loir aids iter, she 
:iddiess»d herself to tii- gent.leimni 
on whose arm she leant, and who 
followed het into tlie can Sage, while 
Mr Lasccllcii joined tiie walking 
part 

“ What a lovely little creatine !— 
and vvliat sin inten sting looking 
family—1 must positively get sic- 
qiiiiinted with them." Aud fic fore, 
the caiiiscge drove off, she commis¬ 
sioned one of the tootiucti to en¬ 
quire tin* names of the pet sous she 
pointed out to him, and their place 
of abode. A smile of somewhat 
equivocal expression curved the lip 
of the gcutlcman to whom her ob¬ 
servation was addressed, as he re¬ 
plied : — 

“ Ah, Lady Gertrude!—ever the 
same—> ver on the watch for objects 
of benevolence,!—ever alive, to ail 
that is beautiful in nature aud im ■ 
provable by ait! Confess now — 
are you not already devising some 
fanciful costume for that little rus¬ 
tic V—arranging her appearance as 
a Swiss peasant, or an Italian Con- 
tad ina, or Hometiling equally pic¬ 
turesque and effective, against the 
first jural fete destined to startle 
the Dryads and Hamadryads of 
Lasrellcs's old paternal woods?" 

“ Perhaps 1 am,” was Lady Ger¬ 


trude’s laughing rejoinder; for she 
was really good-tempered, as well 
as good-natured, according to the 
common acceptation of the term. 
—It is wondeiful how much mis¬ 
chief, conn: good-natured people do! 
“ Perhaps 1 ,am,” she rejoined, 
'With infinite good-humour:—“ But 
at least, if I do get up a Swiss c/mh > 
aud surrounding dairy scene, the 
little rustic shall be my bif/e l.utn'r; 
I will not emulate old Altunin, ,md 
milk the cows myself. But seri¬ 
ously — pi evoking wretch! — that 
smile is so odiously cynical, I will 
not tell you one wind of in; plans 
for the heuefit and impi oven.cut of 
all the poor people about LasccJlcs 
Court; lint you shall see ! ” 

A few days after this lilf'e collo¬ 
quy, Lady Get it tide’s pt ny car¬ 
nage, with its pair of heauiilu! white 
pomes, a gionrn attendant, and a 
fancifully habited page, was seen at 
the low gctidcii wicket of Matk Fair- 
field's humble, abode, with tins in- 
nmtos ol which (tine to her pro¬ 
fessed purpose) her ladyship had 
already made herself acquainted, 
and was condescendingly seated, at 
the t>me being, beside tin 1 veneiahlo 
giMiidmothci, in a chair carefully 
dusted down by dame Fait field'a 
checked apt on ;—while little Fanny 
stood before her, blushing and emt- 
siyitig, as site half wdispeled her 
lies!wring reply to questions inphlly 
put, and scam ly compiehendcd, 
though the gicat, Indy meant to ho 
most, perspicuous, as well ns conde¬ 
scending: and though her smile was 
encoiiiagement itself, yet did the 
little maiden’s eyes fall hushfully 
helore. it under a sense of awkwatd 
shyness that had never oppiessed 
her in the, piesenee of Mrs Cliflord. 

But, then the Lady Geitiude was 
a stranger, besides being such a 
ray annul lurhi; and while she 
tinned to talk with her grandmo¬ 
ther, Fanny had time to tei over her¬ 
self, aud steal a sidelong look at 
the beautiful face of the fair 
speaker; and then she listened to 
the silvery tones of a voice, so 
sweetly modulated, that it seemed 
to find itn way to her lieai t, and 
charmed away so much of her ti¬ 
midity, that when the lady again 
addressed her, she was able to reply 
with modest readiness, and even to 
meet with a halt smiling upward 
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look, the steadfast gaze so smilingly 
bent upon lu*r. 

“ And so, you really make verses, 
little damsel, as well as knit those 
nice warm stockings tor your grand* 
mother 

Little Fanny’s peach coloured 
cheek Hushed into lirh ciimson, 
and her fair eyelids full as she, tried 
to articulate the required answer.— 
Hut the old blind woman, stretching 
forth her witheied hand, drew the 
bashful child to her bosom, and 
speaking for her, said: —“ Yes, my 
lady! she has a pretty knack at 
poetry, as they call it, and some¬ 
times it does me good to listen to 
one of my little Fanny’s hymns of 
her own niiik'Utr; but f love still 
better to hear her read holy David’s 
songs, and God’s own blessed 
words, and teach her little brothers 
to read their hook. And then, my 
lady, 1 tell hei too she must not 
give her mind too much to useless 
vanities, but lemember she is a 
poor man’s ehild, and born to get 
her bread baldly, in a humble sta¬ 
tion." Oh wise and wholesome 
teaching !—Well for the little cot¬ 
tage maiden had she been left to that 
homely, veueiable teacher I 

Hut it was ordered otherwise. 
Fioin that day forth she was taken 
into especial favour by the Lady 
Gertrude, and her small services 
were put in frequent requisition at 
Lnsceiles Com t in a vaiieiy of ways, 
infinitely more congenial to her 
taste, it must he owned, than the 
home drudgery which hitherto (un¬ 
dreaming of Inardship in the task) 
she had performed with a willing 
mind and cited ful spit it, and still 
returned to without a murmur, 
though with a secretly growing re¬ 
pugnance, the cause of which was 
scarcely defined as yet in her young 
heart; ami while busy at the wash- 
tuh, or mending the coarse, family 
lim-u, or scouting the brick floor, 
Bite could not help often thinking 
with a sigh, how much pleasanter 
It would be to be arranging the 
bouquets in Lady Gertrude's bou¬ 
doir, or gathering n>8es for them 
in the beautiful flower garden, or 
followijg her with a basket into the 
wild grounds in quest of field flow¬ 
ers, when the rural and scientific 
was her ladyt-hip’s prevailing mood; 
or assisting her to arrange the dried 


specimens in her herbal — (Jean 
Jacques ! what was thine compared 
to that splendid depohitoiy V)—or 
insetting scraps and fragments, of 
all dihcriplions.giaphicaud literary, 
in one of those modern abomina¬ 
tions, the dread of the. lack-wits— 
thu pride of the small wits—the 
loathed of the large wits—yclept an 
album. 

Such small services were among 
the many pleasant labours devised 
by the pationi»ing ingenuity of the 
Lady Gertrude, to furnish employ¬ 
ment for the young piotegce, in her 
noivficqiient attendance atLascelles 
Court: — and the lady', not being 
blessed with childien of her own, 
ou whom to ptaciise her system, or 
syt;tents, of mental culture, and 
growing weary of teaching her bull¬ 
finch to pipe, her parrot to talk, and 
her poodle to fetch and catry, ap¬ 
plied herself with enthusiastic fer¬ 
vour to the cultivation of little Fan¬ 
ny’s genius, often expatiating, with 
infinite sell-complacency, on her 
own discernment in the discovery 
ol the lowly flower, born, but tor 
her, 

“To liiu-It unseen. 

Aiiil vva-te its svVi'ilnrsi on the divert 

»M | 

and on her well-concocted plans of 
y/til/cioi/s culture and d/w; tiiuiinhiiy 
protection. “ Above all,” was her 
ladyships emphatic observation to 
the young vicar—'‘Above all, 1 make 
it my endeavour to impirsa the 
mind and heart of my young fa¬ 
vourite with moral and religious 
feeling (Lady Gertrude seldom 
spoke of pnnct/ifi ;)—“ and to tiain 
her to habits of devotional fervour, 
and gi accful piety. You have no 
idea bow sweetly she recites the 
Hebrew Melodies and other sacred 
lyrics, with which I make i' a point 
to begin our poetic readings, though 
when I found her out, poor little 
thing, she could actually tepeat no¬ 
thing of that sort, but the morning 
and evening hymn, and two nr three 
other old commonplace things of 
that description. Cula faisait pitie, 
with her poetic genius—' Mais nous 
avons change tout cela.* I have 
great projects for my little cottage 
maiden." 

And these projects, whatever they 
might be, weie bo far consistently 
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pursued, that Lady Gertrude took 
up the broken thread, alter every 
absence from Lnsoelles Court, as 
systematically as she resumed her 
other rural amusements. But those 
absences were frequent and long, 
and it lollowed that the larger por¬ 
tion of Fanny’s time was still left 
tree for the performance of her 
humble duties, and utuepiningly, if 
not gladly, devoted to them; while 
her young heart still dung with all 
its warm affections to her poor home 
and its beloved inmates, and ns yet 
oven to many of the simple plea¬ 
sures of her happy childhood. 

It lias been observed that little 
Fanny, though generally beloved by 
her schoolmates, was lees liked and 
sought lor as a playfellow than 
otiier children of a mom or dinary 
class. And alter she left school and 
became the j.i otei'eu of the great 
lady of Lascelles Court, and was 
Known to be admitted not only to 
hequent attendance oil herself, but 
on vaiious occasions to the notice 
and favour of her brilliant ciicle, 
the alVcctiuiiate familiality with 
which site had been hitherto treated 
by her young companions, gradually 
changed to a shade of shyness and 
lesei ve. which was not long (in some 
unaiidable natuies) in glowing to a 
more unkindly feeling; and poor 
little Fanny, as guiltless of assump¬ 
tion ami presumption, as before she 
had tasted the Hweets of patronage, 
and been enlightened as to her pi in¬ 
tensions as a genius, soon found her¬ 
self not only companionless, but 
unwelcome: not only unwelcome, 
but to some an object of spiteful 
and malicious mockery; and so often 
had she been driven to sin ink away 
with a full heart and brimming eyes 
from unkindness, whose keenest 
taunt never provoked her to a sharp 
retort, that at length she ceased to 
intrude herself into the merry group 
where no band was stretched outt 
meet hers with friendly greeting; 
and except when sent on some errand 
by her mother, or on her way to the 
Great House, she seldom stirred be¬ 
yond the wicket of her father’s 
garden. 

One friend, however, still remain¬ 
ed to her, besides those of her own 
kindred—one faithful ami true,whose 
generous nature was stimulated to 
a more affectionate kindliness for 


the unoffending favourite by the 
sort of outlawry to which she was 
so unjustly sentenced by the en\y 
and jealousy of her former compa¬ 
nions; and he stoutly maintained 
that though to bis mind “ Fanny 
Fairfield might have been quite 
clever enough, and good enough, 
and just as happy may be, though 
my lady had not taken her into such 
grand favour, she was not a bit the 
prouder lor it, nor the less svveoi.- 
tempered and willing to he every 
body’s friend, if they would but bo 
friends with her." 

Fiank Lovel, little Fanny’s dough¬ 
ty champion, was neai ly three years 
her senior; the son of a rich gl azier, 
vvlio-e wife having sui i ived the birth 
of her inf mt but a lew weeks, the 
niotlieih ss little one was consigned, 
a sickly babe, to the lender musing 
of Paine Fairfield, a lau !y married 
servant of the hovels, whose first 
child hail died about the same time 
with his late mistress. To the, ma¬ 
ternal cans of this good woman 
(under the, blessing ot Piovidt nee) 
little Fiank was indebted for moie 
than the mere pi cservation of all ail 
and sickly life : tor thestiengtlicidcg 
of his constitution into a finnie of 
such peifeet health and haidihood, 
that at live years old there was not 
in the whole village so line and pio- 
niising a hoy as the stmily, sun¬ 
burnt, cuily-patcd little lellow, who 
was still an inmate of Dame Fair¬ 
field’s eottage, and pi oud, ibove all 
things, of the manly office inti listed 
to him, of leading about the “ tod¬ 
dling wee thing” of two years old, 
whom he had learnt from his birth 
to call “ his little. Fan." And he was 
to her as an elder brother, even utter 
bis father (with whom residtd a 
maiden sister) had taken him back 
to hiH own home at '1 lie Grange. 
And there were few days in the week- 
in the course of which Fiank did not 
contrive to look look in, for a few 
moments at least, at. Dame Fail field’s 
cottage, or to miet Fanny on her 
way home from school, and entice, 
her away vvitli him-to pick primrosi s 
in the lanes, or mushiooms in the 
dewy meadows, or berry-bi own dus¬ 
ters of ripe, nuts in the Grange copses. 
There was no love lost betwixt 
Fiank and Fanny. The, little giri 
had always loved him with an entire 
affection; and when from her fi iend 
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and playmate lie beramp her protec¬ 
tor and champion—defendin'' her 
with generous warmih against the 
unkiwlness and ill mil,me no inno¬ 
cently iricui red, her young heart 
repaid him with an ovnflowing 
gratefulness; in proof of which she 
felt that she could make any sacii- 
iice he might requite ot her, ereuto 
the renouncing ot all those precious 
privileges to which she was admitted 
by favour of the Lady (intunic. 

“Indeed, indeed, dear Fiauk! f 
will give it all up, and go then* no 
more, tliougu my lady is so veiy 
good to me, and l see and hear such 
beautiful tilings, and learn to many. 

I will give, it all up if it vexes you, 
and you would rather I staid at home 
entirely—only, you know, my lady 
is so good, too, to lather and mother, 
and poor old grandmother—and fa¬ 
ther and mother like me to be at the 
great house, though gianny sluki s 
her head sometimes, and siys her 
mind misgives her mi good will count 
ot it.— lint what h inn ton come of 
it, dear Fiauk ? You know I shall 
never glow proud and foolish upon 
my lady’s favour, 01 forget, I am a 
floor cottage gill; and my lady says 
that if 1 am Imt guided by liei - and 
—and ‘cultivate the talents I have 
received hum natuie, under her di¬ 
rection’—those aic my lady’s van ds 
—not mine, Fi.mk ! "---hesit.ited tint 
blushing speaker, looking down with 
bashful consciousness—“ she says, I 
may bo aide in time to provide lor 
my dear parents in their old age, and 
keep them without work, like gentle¬ 
folks.” 

This long speech (the, longest 
little Fanny had ever made) was 
uttered on one uf those net asious 
when Fiauk,having waited about the 
1 >dge gates of Last dies Couit to 
escort her home, after a whole day 
spent at the great house, had lelt his 
patience 1‘aiily exhausted by h< r 
long tarrying,and rectiv ed her,vvlien 
she appeared at last, with a vexed 
and reproachful expression in Ids 
T clouded looks, and in the tone of the 
few aluupt words with which lie re¬ 
turned her affectionate greeting. 
For, truth to tell, notwithstanding 
the generous warmth with which he 
took her part, whenever her favour 
at the great house was sneeringly or 
invidiously spoken of in his hearing, 
/te t joa well as “ grauny,” had his inis- 
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givings on the subject—his doubts, 
not uninfluenced perhaps by a slight 
ad mix iure ot jealous leeling, whether 
it would not have been quite as well 
on the whole, for herself and others, 
it she. had never been distinguished 
by the particular notice of my lady 
and the, giand (oiks up at the Couit. 
“ For alter all. Fan,” he bad once 
or twice gone so far as to I'emaik, 
<m her launching nut in some en¬ 
thusiastic description of the elegan¬ 
ces of Lasrelles Court, and tne 
vvondei.H of refinement, taste, mid 
fancy which had opened upon her, 
as it wcie, a new vvoild, in that en¬ 
chanted legion—“ After all, Fan, 
vvliat is the good of it for the like of 
we Y I know well enough that you're 
a deal ck-veier than e’er another lass 
iu the village, besides being twice ns 
pi city ana good mitim-d; and no 
wonder my lady and the gentlefolks 
should lake to yon, and set you up 
so migh’iiy—not that you tm mm ii 
set up < i:li.-i —I'll always main! »iu 
!////! —but. will they give you a loi- 
tmie, Fan, to keep you nil hunt woik 
like a l.oly—sitting all day in your 
silks and satins on your sofa, lead¬ 
ing poetiv books‘f Vnd, Fan,” he 
went on in a more subdued tone, 
nnd looking away tioin her as lie 
spoke—‘‘will any of them hue you 
belter than they lliit mused you 
and dawdled about with you when 
you was a bit ot a hubby no bigger 
than Tili's kitten theier And all 
their line ways won’t make you mer- 
licr nor happier, I’ve a notion, than 
you u-ed lo fie when you was //m/i 
my own little Fan, and liked nothing 
half so well as our holyday rambles 
after nuts or blackberries, or to sit 
with me making baskets by lliish- 
biook poul, repeating verses like a 
book: and you know. Fan, I always 
listened as 1 1 in gas you liked, and loved 
to bear you, tor the matter of that, 
though I’m no great baud myself at 
such things.” 

[t was in icply to some such ebul¬ 
lition of feeling on Ft auk’s part that 
Fanny had spoken the “woids of 
power" recorded in a preceding 
page—and if a soft answer turueili 
away wrath, still more easily did 
that gentle appeal allay the transient 
it i liability, many degrees short of 
angei, that contracted his open brow 
and deepened the tone of his cheer¬ 
ful voice, as he walked by her bide 
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the first few yards of their way home¬ 
ward. But these little scenes re¬ 
curred oltener as Fenny's visits to 
the Cmiit became moie frequent; 
and more than once Fiauk's lemon¬ 
strance had wellnigh ninomited to re¬ 
proach, and Fanny's reply to a charge 
of injustice and unkind ness; aud 
they had parted, if not in anger, with 
wounded feelings on liotii sides; as 
yet, honexrr, without conscious di¬ 
minution of affection in cither. 

Such had been the progiess of 
afl'aits in the humble household of 
Mark Fait field with little Fanny ami 
her lostei-l.u other, - till the foimer, 
a fair, sWei*l-looking girl, with the 
sol It* st hc/.lo eyes in the woild—the 
rcilest lips and sunniest smile, 
vnij ing tit tiim s into a pensixeness 
of expiession none intellectually 
hraiKituI—had attain'd her sexen- 
tci nth vein,- —and Fiank, a line 
('town iiaiidsoiim jouih as ever 
found fax our in village maiden's 
eye. had completed Ills twentieth. 

And Ft.:uk and Funny, it. spite of 
occasional dtfleu i.ces, were still, 
though not declared ioveis, tendetly 
att.u hed to each otliei; arid per¬ 
haps Fr.iiik would already Jtaxe 
tok< <1 hi- fatlu i’s <*oiisent (of which 
there was little doulit, for Fanner 
Loxel, tiioogh an opulent man in 
ins station, was not a pi mid one) to 
his union with Fanny Fail field, but 
for lerlain h.ilt-dt lined feelings of 
jealous doulit aud painful self-de- 
pi cciaiioii, xx hicli, xvoi king together 
in his uiind during theii too iiei|ueiit 
and piol niged scpaiation, some¬ 
times led him to question the possi¬ 
bility of Fanny’s peifeet attachment 
to one so deficient as himself in all 
the graces aud acquiieiueuts she 
hail leal nt to piize so highly, aud in 
which site heiself had made so gieat 
proficiency under the, patiimage of 
the Lady GeiUude. 

V'es; Fiank felt, even mine than 
Funny, that an iuteri cuing some 
thing, iintangible, undefinable, but 
still a bdirier, liad been growing up 
between them ; aud tlieie were mo¬ 
ments when l'uuuy’s heat t reproach¬ 
ed her with temporary forgetfulness 
of Frank,—or, woise still, when her 
thoughts recurred to him in the 
midst of the brilliant circle of 
Lascelles Comt, iii the form of un¬ 
fa vom able cumpaiison. 

“ But what does it matter, after 


all ? ” was the mental conclusion 
with which site lioxv impatiently \c- 
pressed the invidious suggestions, 
“ Frank is handsomer than any of 
tliem — dear Frank ! — and would 
look aN well as the best, if he was 
dressed as fashionably; and l am 
sure,if lie had had as much learning, 
he would lie <r/nitr as clever.” 

Simple Fanny I she little dreamt 
lioxv much fnir/inii/ had been be¬ 
stowed without pioduciug the fiuit 
of Itnnuno in some of those arksto- 
rratieal ciaiiiums, of wliicli the ex¬ 
quisite outwaid arrangement so ill 
coi responded with the disoiderly or 
unfuinished inteiior. And as little 
did she dieam (unsophisticated in¬ 
nocent') iliat lln; glares of man¬ 
ner, tone and expression, so capti¬ 
vating to her quick sense of the 
graceful aud atiiactive, the bland 
su.'ixity and polished softness, so 
winning to her gentle and grateful 
naiuie, had, in most cases, as little 
comi-xiou with any moiul soiuce of 
hm lelinemerit and benevolence as 
one of Vickaiy’s best spiing wigs 
has vital coiiiiuuiiy with the bald 
am face it so becomingly rove is. 

It is not to be inferred that the 
Lady Geitrude’s partiality to Funny 
had gone the length of introduring 
her into the luillimit liicles of Las- 
celles Comt otheiwise than as a 
rustic genius, a village piodigy, an 
interesting piutujre of the “ Inhnt- 
nl hostess,” a picturesque appen¬ 
dage to her state—whether attend¬ 
ing her in fanciful costume on some 
festive occasion, or In ought forxvard 
(ever, it must he observed, with 
painlui reluctance on tint poor gill’s 
part) to lionize aud be stared at iu her 
poetic capacity, or deputed to show 
off the rare aud splendid contents of 
innumerable cabinets, portfolios, and 
albums, fur the, lalief—the. amuse¬ 
ment, we shoiihl say—of morning 
loungers, and evening dcsnune*. 

But the young girl's situation was 
perhaps oue of more danger to her 
heart aud piincipies, from the very 
circumstances which, according to 
the Lady Geitrude’s judicious sys¬ 
tem. precluded all risk to either. 

“ You are very good to my little 
protegee,” she would obseive in 
Fanny’s hearing, when her poetic 
talent or personal graces weie made 
the subject of extiavagaut encomi¬ 
um, or flattering notice. “ But you 
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must not make her vain or conceit¬ 
ed. I cannot allow that, though I 
do take some merit to myself for 
snatching so gifted a creature from 
the squalid obscurity in which l 
found her, and giving her advan¬ 
tages that may lead to—1 will not 

say what ; but-Fanny, ret ite 

those lines you composed at my 
suggestion in the Spenserian stanza, 
on the moulting of my pet bull¬ 
finch." 

Whatever impression the Lady 
(Gertrude’s speeches on these occa¬ 
sions might make on the persons to 
whom they were addressed, or on the 
blushing object of remaik, it is cer¬ 
tain they were so entirely satisfac¬ 
tory to herself, that she had thoughts 
of committing the substance of her 
ideas to paper, in the form of an 
“ Essay on the Education of the 
poor," or “ Hints on the Pevelope- 
inent of the Imagination among the 
Labouring Classes.’’ And, in the 
mean time, the habitin'* of Lascellcs 
Court found their account, or their 
pastime, in distinguishing Lady Ger¬ 
trude’s protegee with pernicious no¬ 
tice—alas I not always by merely 
injudicious kindness, or for the sake 
ot the Lady Gcrtiude. The youth¬ 
ful prettiness of the little cottager 
had iiloRBomed into loveliness of no 
common order, and the ilatteiiog 
speeches whispered in her ear by 
many a male lounger of the bou¬ 
doir were not always a tiibutc to 
her genius, nor uttered in mere 
unmeauing compliment, nor Loin 
the purely contemptible motive of 
paying court through her to her 
patroness. And who can won¬ 
der that those whispers—of little 
meaning, but mischievous tendency 
—were listened to by the simple 
maiden with a thrilling conscious¬ 
ness, at least as pleasuiahle as em¬ 
barrassing ? And who can marvel, 
that, as her car atul mind became 


more and more habituated to the 
sweetness of those glozing whis¬ 
pers, more and more attuned to the 
language of educated refinement, 
she learnt to ciave for the. accus¬ 
tomed incense, and to shiiuk dis¬ 
gusted from the vulgar coarseness 
of those in her own station—to wish 
even that " dear Frank was a tilth: 
more genteel ”—au«lskilled in the 
language of compliment,’’she would 
have ad led,' if sh - * had perfectly 
understood and candidly expi cased 
her secret feelingv? It was too 
ti in*: Fanny Fail fit Id was no longi r 
Frank Level's little Fan; nor the 
Fanny whose sweet voice and sweet¬ 
er smile made sunshine in her fa¬ 
ther's cottage—wlm laid down to 
sleep at night after a day of cheer¬ 
ful industry, varied by snatches of 
simple but heartfelt enjoyment, vviili 
words of thanksgiving for the good¬ 
ness of Providence yet breathing on 
her lips—and who awaked with the 
dawu from her untroubled slumbers 
with the same thankful lir.itt, in the 
sumo cheerful spiiif, piepaicd for 
all the. duties ot the day, happy in 
tin* returning light, glad with the 
gladness of the. talk,anil disposed to 
impmt to every one of the ovvillo.,-- 
ing contentcdness of her o;vn spiiit. 
Alas I that the stranger," the sel¬ 
fishly unreflecting, the la-ldy spe¬ 
culative, should d.ue to “ intei med¬ 
dle with such joy ”—should dal e to 
infeil'eie with and alter the conise 
of the livbig stream, without calcu¬ 
lating, not only the cost imd labour, 
but the danger ot tin* e.vpt lim.-ut! 
Tin* chances that divtued hom 
their natural rlsnniicI the, limpid 
waters may become luibid and im- 
puie, oi mu to waste in stony places, 
or sink engulled in quicksands, in¬ 
stead of ilowing ou io humble use¬ 
fulness, thiough gnen places and 
quiet ways, to their final destina¬ 
tion,. 
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Wb redtember to have read some- 
whole, not iii the “ Century of In¬ 
ventions,” of a connivance for mea¬ 
suring time, more complicated and 
piitcipikiug Ilian any ot those pieces 
of licit and hum maddueiy for which 
t!m ingenuity ot our modern age has 
been db.lingiiis.hcd. The hours tv ere 
l<i oe aunounc.d by reports of ailil- 
h ly. Tiains of gun powder went so 
mi.umed, and burning-glasses so 
ajitly plact d .ml adjusted, tli.it the 
pieces of ciumou might icasonably 
la r.ccoiiu'i'd fell-itloiy it they did 
n it pc.io.,.1 tlieir i art.! with due dis¬ 
ci i lion, ami trii distinctly /i.-te time 
was pioccvdiiig. It ivas urged as mi 
objection, the only one, to this happy 
intention, that in the night season, 
so long as the, n un continued In with¬ 
hold his inlluetice, a good clock 
would bo better; and that even by 
day, should an unceremonious cloud 
into pose, at the unseasonable too 
mem, in which an hour was expiring, 
60 iis to cast a shadow met* the 
1 km, dd! who tveu! to announce its 
depaiture, their lips must be closed 
at the tioie when their voices should 
he henid, and tlm-woids of thunder 
pei haps be spoken when only con¬ 
fusion could icsult fio.n the utter¬ 
ance of them. The iuve ntor admitted 
that some such i.iromenieueo was 
not altogether unlikely to crcur, but 
insisted thitt them was an obvious 
remedy ; lor, said lie, it is necessary 
only that watchmen shall be appoint¬ 
ed, who shall discharge tho guns 
dining the night, and shall be ready 
to peiiVxmn similar duty at any hour 
ot the day when the sun is not in a 
condition to release them from their 
cares of office. Au unpiejudiccd 
man eon<ers.iuL with the history of 
In land may bo paidoned for think¬ 
ing the oidnancc. chronometer no 
unfaithful type of its condition, in 
which, because of tlnr constant faint¬ 
ness ami tuque tit obsii unions of i lie 
power of law, got ci nun nt is fmeed 
to employ, in aid of its uime acknow¬ 
ledged iniiiisliali.in, Oi-.r.ge Socie¬ 
ties, or Ilihlnm S <ci -ties, Cs.tbolic 
Asmx i.itioiv, or lirunsu iclc Clubs, 
ns a kind of irregular, but p- rnnnent 
and indUpeiisablc, su;,i lmmuuaries. 

It is not uui'easouabie to alii cm, that 
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the character and cond uct of these for- 
midablc auxiliaiics demand no little 
attention from all who would solve 
the problems suggested by the ano¬ 
malous condition of Ireland, In the 
history of the performances of that 
ambitious and warlike time-piece to 
which we have referred, there can 
l>e no doubt that due; no;ice would 
be taken of the, services rendered by 
tli use individuals whose lighted 
matches corrected the unrortuiuiics 
occasioned by atmospheric change 
and compensated the sun’s doHcicn- 
tii. 8 , and we set; no iorison why at 
least mi equal attention should not 
be bestowed on those confederation!! 
in Iieland, which exercise as con¬ 
stant an inlluence over the condition 
of that country, and which also dis¬ 
play an authority peculiarly their 
own over the course of legislation, 
and over the, forensic piocedures in 
which lliiiiah law and Irish justice 
are compulsorily reconciled. 

Wo aie, well pleated to have docu¬ 
ments of uuthoiity placed within our 
power, by which we are enabled to 
ucquiic a fuller knowledge of the 
state of Ireland, and the influences 
by which its condition is affected, 
than had heretofore been aflbtded 
us; and we have good lmpo our 
readers will not consider their time 
lnipsjKUt in perusing nouio extiacts 
from evidence taken befoie Pailia- 
mciilary Committees on subjects to 
which the attention of all reflecting 
prisons in the kingdom has becomn 
recently awakened. The religious 
condition of Ireland, and the cha¬ 
racter of the religious confederacies 
into which the great mass of the po¬ 
pulation in that country is divided, 
ate the, topics of engrossing interest 
to which our article shall be devoted. 

The circumstances under which a 
Pailiamontaiy Committee was ap¬ 
pointed to enquire “ into the natuie, 
diameter, extent, and tendency ot 
Ouiiige Societies in lieland,’ should 
be bi n lly noticed. It was coneedi d, 
on the ii.o'.iou of Mr Finn, ullotiun 
C tlludic, ini in bar, and it was solicit¬ 
ed at the same time by a petition 
from the Oiaugemeri thcniM-lvei-. 
Mr O'Connell, Mr Said, and -Mr 
Ftmi were, of the Roman Catholic 
o 
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members, the most eager in procur¬ 
ing and prosecuting the enquiry. 
They desired an enquiry into thu 
state of tin; Change Society alone. 
The Oiangeinen solicited ail inves¬ 
tigation which should be extended 
to all sene/ societies for political pur¬ 
poses. So far as concerned their own 
body, and as accorded witli the v ic.ws 
of Mr O'Connell and Mi Finn, the 
enquiry was conceded.—A inoie en¬ 
larged investigation was not granted. 
—The results are before us in the 
shape of three folios of evidence. 
On the character and purport of that 
evidence the Committee have ex¬ 
pressed no opinion.—The reading 
public should be enabled to form 
one. 

The constitution of the Commit¬ 
tee was certainly not favourable to 
the Oiange body. It consisted of 
live Roman Catholic members, nine 
adherents of the present Coalition 
Ministiy, eleven Tories,'or Conser¬ 
vative Whigs, and two Oiuugemeu. 
It was composed, in its oiigiual for¬ 
mation, of the following gentle¬ 
men:— Messrs Finn, O'Connell, 
Shiel.Wyse, O’Loughlin, It-nunn Ca¬ 
tholics ; Loid Ebiiiigton; Messrs 
Pease, E. Butler, 0 . Ferguson, li. 
J. Stanley, F. Maule, Baiiticrmau, 
Waul, S. Rico, Maxwell, Jackson, 
W. Patten, Nicholl, A. Pi ingle, Shaw; 
Colonel Percival; Messrs Bethel, 
Wood; Lord Castlereagh; Sir J. Y. 
Buller; Sir. J. Giuliani; Colonel 
Conolly. Of these, on the one side, 
Messrs O’Loughlin, Ferguson, Stan¬ 
ley, Maule,anil Rice, withdiew from 
the Commute, and were succeeded 
by Lord .Milton, Messrs Divett, Pon- 
sonby, Gi-bmue, and Poulter:—on 
the other side. Col. Percival, Mr 
Shaw, and Col. Conolly, withdrew, 
and were succeeded by Messrs 
Finch, (>. Price, and Sir Edmund 
Jlayes—Mr Gisborne subsequently 
made way for Mr M‘Leod, and the 
character of the Committee, as ori¬ 
ginally composed, was preserved to 
the end. It is necessary, farther, to 
bear in mind, that many of the Con¬ 
servative members, although friends 
to Proto tanliam, were decidedly 
opposed to the Orange Association. 

Witnesses were summoned by Mr 
Maxwell on behalf of the Orange¬ 
men ; on the part of their accusers, 
by Mr Finn. In support of the 
Complaint against Orange Societies, 


the following witnesses were ex¬ 
amined :—Earl of G os ford ; Karl of 
Caledon; Sir F. Stovcu; W. J. Craw- 
ford, Iwj.; Mr James Cluistie; Mr 
W. Stiatton; James Sinclair, Esq.; 
Randall Kernau, E«q ; W. J. Hand- 
cock, Esq.; . 1 . Gow Jones, Esq; 
Robert Muller, M. L).; MrPatiirk 
M'Conncll; Mr Richardson Bell; 
Captain David Duff; Major-Geueial 
Sir J. M‘Donriell. In addition to 
this list of witnesses, as we learn 
from Parliamentary debates, officers 
of the Orange Soeiety vveie produced 
at the lequest of Mr Finn and his 
friends, aud dcliveicd in the books 
in their custody. The officers exa¬ 
mined were :—Col. Verner, M.P. 
Win. Swan, Esq.; L. Blacker, Esq.; 
W. R. Ward, Esq.; II. R. Baker, 
Esq. The witnesses, members of the 
Oiange Soeiety, not summoned bh 
officials, vveie Col. Blacker and the 
Rev. Mm timer O'Sullivan. M.my 
other witnesses had been summon¬ 
ed aud were in attendance, but it 
was not thought convenient to ex¬ 
amine them. 

It is pioper here, injustice, to ob¬ 
serve, that a strong complaint lias 
been made iry the Oiange Insiituiiou 
iu Irclaud of the manner in which 
the enquiiy was conducted. That 
body has recently published its an¬ 
nual report, and whatever may be 
thought by politicians of the meiits 
or demerits of the Society, it must 
he acknowledged that the. icport has 
been well diawu up, possesses no 
ordinary merit as a liteiaiy com¬ 
position, is well reasoned, and is 
conceived in that temper of steadi¬ 
ness aud moderation which never 
fails to command attention aud re¬ 
spect. We shall copy from iL thu 
account it gives of the Pai liunienlary 
Committee. 

“ You are aware that a motion by 
Mr Finn, the member for Kilkenny, 
for a Parliaments!y enquiry into the 
origin, character, and edicts of the 
Orange Institution, urns instantly met 
by a petition from the Grand Lodge, 
having a similar object. 

“ A committee was accordingly 
appointed, but not one from which 
impartiality could have been expect¬ 
ed. It consisted predominantly of 
those who had repeatedly pn judged 
our case, aud to whom the very 
excellences of our institution, its 
Protestant character, its uncompro- 
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misting loyalty, and its tendency to 
cnii'oolid.ut* tin; union of (lie hi. If i i- 
tain and li aland, must naiuially lun e 
been a cause «>1 ofteuco, or a giiiuml 
of objection. Not tin* less zonluiisdy, 
however, did »vo address ourselves 
to the, business of our defence, tor 
we had good reason to know that 
such facts would have been adduced 
on our behalf, a», it they did not 
overcome the. picjudicea and the 
predeterminations of "our avowed 
enemies upon the ccuimictco, would 
justify oiu institution in the ejes of 
cveiy impartial oWnvr in Cheat 
Biitaiu and lie land. 

“ When the connnitti <*; assembled, 
it appeared that our ad v ci sm ics wet e 
not prop iced to emer upon their 
case, and we vveic tin retoie plated 
in the singular pi edit .mient of ac- 
(ir <■(! persons called upon to make 
llicii defence hclmr liny weio made 
acipiainted with the eilines ot which 
they weic accused, or the nntuie of 
the evidence hy v\ liicfi the charges 
against tin-in went to he supporied, 

“ It hut remained foi us, tliete-fore, 
to lay before* the* committee a plain 
statement of the origin, the charac¬ 
ter, and the objects ot our institution, 
to show them that its end was hnn- 
oiiialile, and its organization lawful 
—to pune that it anise, out ot abso¬ 
lute n.*(“-ssiiy—that at the period of 
its oiigin thr* laws of the land were 
altogether inoperative for the pin- 
tect on of Pud. stunts, from a re¬ 
morseless and inijihieahle conspiiacy 
otgaiiized under the title of defi-ud- 
eis; and tlmt by the combination 
which was effected amongst Protest¬ 
ants, by means of the Change. Insti¬ 
tution, security was at length oii- 
taiued, and the career of Papist 
ter rot ism arrested. 

“ We were enabled to put upon 
record some facts illustrative of the 
dreadful state, of the countiy before 
our institution atose; and also to 
show the fearful extent of the con¬ 
federacy which had tor its object the 
extirpation of the Protestant race 
and name, and to which isolated and 
defenceless Protestants so often fell 
obscure and unpitied victims. 

“ We proved (a fact still further 
corroborated by the witnessesagainst 
us) that those parts of Ireland in 
which our system prevails aru sin¬ 
gularly contrasted with the other 
parts for the order and tranquillity 


by which they are distinguished; 
that Ulster is conspicuous lor the, 
absence of those offences by which, 
in Connaught and in Munster, life 
and pinperty aie tendered so peril¬ 
ously insecure; and that for the 
quiet and seemity for which it is at 
present remai kable, it is indebted to 
our organization. We showed from 
authentic documents that Ulster, 
before the intioduetion of our sys¬ 
tem, was the most disturbed and the 
most disaffected paitof Ireland; and 
that since the establishment of our 
system, so gi eat bfls been the change, 
that there lias never hepn occasion 
to call for the application of the pro- 
visions of the insurrection act. 

“ Our laws and regulations were, 
refeired m in pi oof of the C hristian 
Hpiiitby which we aieactuated; in- 
siauces were brought forward ot in¬ 
dividuals bav ing been expelled from 
our body whose only oft cnee was a 
violation ot that law which enjoins 
universal cluuily; and we defied 
our enemies to produce a single 
instance to justify the very errone¬ 
ous impressions which prevailed to 
out prejudice, by which intoleiant 
and persecuting sentiments were, as- 
oibed to us -seiitimeuis directly 
opposed to the spirit ot our order, 
and most abhorrent to the feelings 
of our tnembci s. 

“And hem our adversaries upon 
the committee interposed, by inti¬ 
mating that, as they weic then pie- 
pared to go on with their case, the 
further examination of our witnesses 
should be for a time suspended. 
Our friends expostulated against 
this, as being not only unfair, hut 
central y to what had been expressly 
agreed on; but they wete silenced 
by the proposition, that after tiie, 
evidence against us had been heard, 
we, should be permitted to make a 
rebutting case—that our witnesses, 
who were then dismissed, should lie 
resummoned—and that we should 
bn at liberty to adduce any further 
evidence which might be uvnilablu 
for the defence of our institution. 

“ The brethren are, we believe, 
aware that this pledge, on the part 
of the committee, was never re¬ 
deemed. The remainder of the ses¬ 
sion was consumed in the examina¬ 
tion of a host of witnesses, the 
known enemies of the institution, 
whose object it was to blacken our 
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character, and criminate our princi¬ 
ples ; and the committee closed their 
labours without having given us any 
opportunity of correcting the erior 
or refuting the calumnies of our ill- 
informed or malevolent accusers; 
and thus debarring us of the privi¬ 
lege of making known the whole of 
our case, and leaving untouched 
many points which would have sa¬ 
tisfied even the most prejudiced 
of tho excellency and utility of our 
institution. 

“ We were prepared to prove, by 
the most indisputable facts, that 
Protestant emigration in this coun¬ 
try has been mateiially checked by 
means of our organization. 

“ We were prepared to prove, 
that individuals who were, when 
disconnected with us, turbulent, be¬ 
came, by their connexion with ns, 
peaceable and mild ; and that the 
spirit of order wrought a change in 
their demeanour the most g rut if} ing 
to the promoters of national con- 
cot d. 

“ We were able to show that in 
many instances individuals have per¬ 
sonated Orangemen, in order, by 
their own misdeeds, to bting oblo¬ 
quy upon our institution. 

“ We were prepared to prove that 
many outrages, iu which Orangemen 
were said to have taken a part, were 
altogether to be laid to tliu account 
of individuals not connected with 
our body, and which, bad those indi¬ 
viduals been in connexion with us, 
would iu all probability never have 
been perpetrated ; and were prepa¬ 
red to bIiovv, that in all these cases 
where meuibeis of our body vveie 
concerned in acts of violence, either 
grievous provocation or self-defence 
might be pleaded in their justifica¬ 
tion. We were prepared, by the 
most unquestionable evidence, to 
give tho committee an insight into 
the diabolical system of llibbonis.n, 
by which this country is at present 
distracted. 

“ We were prepared to show tho 
atrocious and treasonable diameter 
of this conspiracy, the dreadful na¬ 
ture of its oaths, and the blood¬ 
thirsty malignity of its denuncia¬ 
tions. We were prepared to show 
that this confederacy is not confined 
to the lower ordeis, but extends to 
individuals holding a respectable 
place iu society, and iu some instan¬ 


ces lays claim to a connexion with 
Members of Parliament. Wo were 
prepared to prove that individuals of 
great consideration have availed 
themselves of the organization of this 
band of miscreants for the purpose of 
forwarding their views at contested 
elections; and that, again, the lead¬ 
ers of the llibbunmen have availed 
themselves of the countenance thus 
afforded for the purpose of consoli¬ 
dating and extending their system 
until it has now readied the length 
and the bicudth of the laud. All t' is 
we had witnesses in readiness to 
prove; and when it is considered, 
that, to many, these facts would have 
all'oidcd a most complete justifica¬ 
tion of our institution, and that much 
of our adverBaiics’ case consisted in 
attempts by indirect second-hand 
and hearsay evidence to prove that 
either the Ribbon s)stem had no 
existence whatever—that it was 
confined entiiely to tin* lowest class 
of the peasantry, aud that no peisou 
of the lank of a gentleman ever was 
connected vvilh it, we do think that 
we have much reason to complain of 
having been dehancd the oppoiut¬ 
ility of putting upon record a plain 
statement of indisputable facts, by 
which the must confident among-t 
our enemies would have been con¬ 
founded. 

“ After all, the only thing iu the 
shape of an imputation which could 
he fastened upon us was, that war¬ 
rants were issued to hold lodges in 
the army. No attempt was made to 
show that mischief had aiis.-u fiom 
tin* practice—uo attempt was made 
to show that it had nut been pro¬ 
ductive of good; hut the meio fact 
of a disci epancy between what was 
our practice, and a private and con¬ 
fidential communication from the 
Horse Guards to commanding offi¬ 
cers of legimeuts, of which we were 
utteily iguoiant, and of which very 
little seems to have been known by 
those who ought to have been offi¬ 
cially acquainted with it, was laid 
hold of for the purpose of attempt¬ 
ing to exhibit us as the subverters 
of military discipline, and dangerous 
tamperci’H with the fidelity of the 
soldier. Upon this subject we shall 
only say, that we are wholly un¬ 
conscious of the guilt with which 
we are cliargi d, and that those by 
whom the accusation Las been made 
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must not in this instance judge of 
others from themselves, as they arc 
very little able to appreciate, or even 
to conceive the reverence with 
which Orangemen regsud the obliga¬ 
tions imposed upon them by ibe oath 
of allegiance. 

“ Wo may a'M that the committee 
concluded their labours without 
making any report, exceptthat which 
appears in the publication of the evi¬ 
dence, and when it is considered 
that our enemies constituted the 
majority upon that committee, and 
that few things would bate gratified 
them inoie than to be able to make a 
leportto our piejndicc—when it is 
considered rimi their witnesses con¬ 
sisted, in f ome instances, of our mo»t 
viruWit opponents, one of them be¬ 
ing an individual who had been em¬ 
ployed for il soi ies of years by tho 
Roman Catholic Association to con¬ 
duct prosecutions atrainst us; arid 
nthcis, apostate Orar-geinen, who 
would have, been hut too glad to 
justify themselves for their deser¬ 
tion ot us, well as to gratify their 
new patrons by any exposures which 
might depreciate us in tho eyes ot 
the public—wo think that we do not 
go too far in asserting that this fact 
alone must go a meat way in cou- 
vinciug every unprejudiced mind of 
the unexceptionable character of our 
institution ” 

The repoit from which this ex¬ 
tract has been taken, was read, we 
perceive, by lleniy Maxwell, Esq., 
M.P., secretmy to the (hange Insti¬ 
tution in Ireland, and a member of 
the Parliamentary Committee. We 
have not been unobservant of -Mr 
Maxwell’s public, conduct, and have 
been induced to carry our enquiries 
into tin; circumstances of his pii- 
vate life. Wo have seen much rea¬ 
son to admire the ability and tempe¬ 
rance by which ho has been uni¬ 
formly distinguished, and are confi¬ 
dent we do him no more than justice 
in aflirming that he is a gentleman 
whom any party must rejoice to 
rank among its leaders or friends, 
and whose opposition, adversaries 
confess, has never betrayed him into 
an unjust or dishonourable action. 
We cannot refrain from attaching 
much weight fo the circumstance 
that so upright and able a man read 
the passage wc have quoted, and 
thus, as it were, doubly subscribed 
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his attestation to its truth; and wo 
believe, therefore, firmly, that the 
facts regarding the examination and 
postponement of witnesses weie 
such as have been stated. 

lie fore offering any remark on 
these facts, we think it advisable to 
propose to the leader a brief out¬ 
line of the testimony ltorno in be¬ 
half of the Orange Society, and 
against it. The accusation gene¬ 
rally stated was, that the Orange 
system created religious bitterness 
and contention; the defence was, 
that of this contention it was not 
the parent but the offspring, or, to 
state the matter less antithetically, 
that the persecution which Protes¬ 
tants underwent compelled them to 
associate (or mutual protection, and 
that the wisdom of the form ot as¬ 
sociation adopted was vindicated in 
the tranquillity induced in all dis¬ 
tricts in which the Orange system be¬ 
came established. It would appear 
that the defence thus made has beeu 
very generally accounted valid. Tho 
committee, although numbering a 
clear majority of Mr O’Connell’s 
friends, a very large majority of mem¬ 
bers originally ad vei se to the Orange 
Society dissolved without reporting 
any opinion on the subject or the 
evidence; and w r c have been given 
to understand, that the testimony 
reported has had tho effect of pro¬ 
ducing a change of opinion favour¬ 
able to the Orange system in minds 
which had entertained, previously, 
vpry strong prejudices against it. 

All the witnesses, as well as all 
historical notices, concur in dating 
the origin of the Orange Association 
so late as .September of the year 
1705. Colonel Blarkci’s account of 
the incident which furnished tho 
occasion of forming the first lodge, 
is as follows:—“ A large body ot 
persons called * Defenders,’ had 
made an irruption into a district of 
the county Armagh, near Loughgall 
—the Protestants of that district as¬ 
sembled to oppose their progress. 
Ihelieve their principal intention was 
to disarm the district—the Protest¬ 
ants assembled to oppose them, and 
there came to their assistance Protest¬ 
ants from other districts of the coun¬ 
try, particularly from the neighbour¬ 
hood in which I reside.” Before pro¬ 
ceeding with Colonel Blacker’s sriu- 
m> iit, we shall cite from another pint 
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of the minutes of evidence an ac¬ 
count of the origin of the body called 
“ Defenders, 1 ' as given by the ltev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan. “ 'Hie com¬ 
mencement of the system Defender- 
ism was apparently ot a local and 
personal character, rather lhn.ii reli¬ 
gious or political. At a fair in the 
north of Ireland, I think the fair of 
Port Noiris, there was a pugilistic 
encounter between two individuals, 
both of them Presbyteii.uis; a Ro¬ 
man Catholic was the second of one 
of these men, anil, it wan said, by 
some unfair assistance given by him 
to the person whom lie seconded, 
the antagonist was ovciconie, and 
severely beaten. In consequence 
there was a challenge given by the 
vanquished party to have, n second 
encounter. They met at another 
lair, numbers ctovvded in on either 
side, and tiiat which had been ill liist 
a duel, became enlarged into a ge¬ 
neral fight. After vaiioos encoun¬ 
ters and outiages, associations vveio 
foi tried ot a parochial nature, paii-li 
against paiish, and woie called 
Fleets—the naval war w.c, then in 
its pride. As yet there was no visi¬ 
ble religious distinction; the asso¬ 
ciations formed weie Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholics conjointly, but 
gradually one ot these panics be¬ 
came subject a good deal to Roman 
Catholic influence, and religious or 
scctaiian aciimony gave, a new cha¬ 
racter to the factions. What 1 have 
stated is matter ot history. I am 
about to add a circumst.iuce which 
assisted much in eieating divisions 
among the districts, and which, 1 
believe, is simply tiaditional. The 
associations were, us l have already 
said, called 1 Fleets.’ At first they 
were distinguished by local denomi¬ 
nations. One was the Hawn Fleet— 
one the Nappuck Fleet; one in which 
two districts were united, and which 
certainly was not exclusively Roman 
Catholic, called its membeis Defen¬ 
ders. Some alarm and suspicion 
appear to have been caused by a 
title given to one of those Fleets, 
which consisted exclusively of Ro¬ 
man Catholics; it was the lints* 
Fleet. Iu the north of Ireland, the 
vowel e ie pronounced broadly, and 
from the result of my enquiries, l 
have no doubt that the name was 
regarded as a corruption of “ the 
Brt&t Fleet,” and as indicating the 


agency of French influence. It 
would appear that there was a great 
fulling olf of the numbers ot the 
Presbyterian party; and that to pie- 
vent or all iy suspicion, the nouien- 
clatme of the Roman Catholic, asso¬ 
ciations was changed, the name Brass 
Fleet was given up, and that ot De¬ 
fenders adopted.” We now proceed 
with Colonel Blacker’s statement. 
“ The parties skirmished, it i may 
Use the. expression, tor a day or tw », 
without much harm being done. Ir 
Atkinson on one side, and the piiest 
of the parish on the other, did their 
best to reconcile mattei s,and thought 
they hud siici ended, as the Defend- 
ns had enga/ed on their pails to go 
away, and the Protestants to return 
to their homes, 1 believe both pat¬ 
ties werehinceie at the time in their 
\v ish to :cpa..ito; and that they weic 
guiuii home to tin ii respective 
homes. At (hat lime, as I undei- 
starid, a huge body of Defenders, not 
belonging to the county of Aunaeli, 
but assembled trout Louth, Mouugh- 
an, and I believe Cavan and I’jroiie, 
eauie down, and were nun It ill-ap¬ 
pointed at finding a mice of Hus kind 
inatie, and vvete determined not to 
go home vv ltliont something to repay 
them for the lioultle ot ihcii man It. 
In fousequence, they inatie an attack 
on the house ot a ui.iii ot the name 
of Winter, at a place called the 
Diamond, vvlieie their, are only three 
or lour houses. YYoid was hi ought 
to the Piotestauts, who weie on their 
return home, of what had taken 
place. They relumed to the spot, 
attacked the Defenders, and killed a 
ini in her of them,'’ &o. “ Was the 

liist Orange Lodge formed then '( ” 

“ it was.” 

The account thus given by Colo¬ 
nel Blacker of the ciicuuistaiices 
which led to the formation ot tho 
first Oiauge Lodge, aglet e. with tho 
representations of other witnesses, 
and possesses the meiit of being tho 
statement of one who, though very 
young at the, time when the orcur- 
n nee took place, was old enough to 
have a distinct i ememhi auee ot them, 
and was sufficiently near the scene 
of conflict to hat e actually witnessed 
its termination. The country was 
in a state of fiightful disorder, and 
the perfidy in which the truce was 
violated, supplied the last compul¬ 
sion upou the Protestants to form 
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combinations for their defence. The 
statement of a siugle outrage, which 
we shall take from the evidence of 
Colonel Verner, may serve to show 
of what nature were the dangers 
against which they had to guard, 
and what was the nature of the spirit 
by which their enemies were ani¬ 
mated. 

“ Can you state, from your know¬ 
ledge, the occasion—the oiigin—and 
the period of the Orange Societies '( ” 

“ The fii st formation of the society 
was in 17J).>. Pro\ ion-ly there were 
other societies existing—one under 
the name of Defendcis, consisting 
exclusivity of llouum Catholics. 
They w.*i« in the habit of taking 
arms from the houses of Protestants, 
and bodies of men, callud Peep-of- 
day boys, went, genet ally eatly in 
tlio morning, for the pm pose of re¬ 
covering their aims, and tioin that 
cimiinstanee derived their name. I 
think the first occasion on which the 
opinion became gencial, that there 
existed a decided hostility on the. 
part of Konnm Catholics lovvat ds the 
Protestants of the countiy, was a 
ciicumst.uice which oc.cuue.cl at a 
place called Fork-Hill, in the county 
of Armagh.” 

“ ( an you state the date of that ? ” 

“ it was in the year 1791. The 
circumstance made an impression 
on my mind, t heard it related by 
my father seveial times, who was on 
the Claud Jury when the trial took 
place. A gentleman of the name of 
Jackson died, and demised his pro¬ 
perty to religious and charitable 
pui poses ; and requited, by his will, 
that a Protestant colony should be 
established upon his property in that 
pai t of the country—it adjoins the 
county of Louth. In attempting to 
do so, liis agent was frequently shot 
at, and upon one occasion had a 
hoise killed under him. Mr Jack- 
son required by his will that there 
should be four schools establish^ 1 
for the purpose of the education of 
the children of all denominations and 
persuasions, lu the attempt to esta¬ 
blish this colony, the persons who 
came to reside there were frequently 
threatened by the Roman Catholics, 
and told that they should not come 
into that part of the country. Oue 
of the schoolmasters had also been 
frequently threatened. One evening 
Ids house was entered. I am not 


sure whether the door was forced* 
or if he opened it at the persuasion 
of a neighbour. A body of men came 
in. The man, aware, front their 
threats what their object was, con¬ 
cealed his wife in the. bed-curtains. 
They threw him down, put a cord 
round his neck, and for rut lu* tongue 
out , which thtt) cut of, unit then rut o f 
the joints of his Ji'tjt rs joint fag joint- 
His unfortunate wife sci earned out 
• -they took her, ami cut of tuth a 
blunt insti uinenl the joints of hi ruin¬ 
ous — flit.//thin cut of hu' fanosts— 
seized her son, a hoy of thiiteen 
years old— cut out hu tongue, oml 
rut of the (alms of' hu Inis. The un¬ 
fortunate man asked if lie find ever 
injured them. They replied not-— 
but this uas the. beginning of what all 
of his *urt ought c-ijuit. I knew the 
boy afterwards; he lived for some 
years on my properly, and was a 
yeoman in the corps which my fa¬ 
ther commanded,” ike. See. 

“ WaH tlie country lu which it was 
proposed to establish the Pi oteslant 
colony a well populated, or a wild 
and desolate countiy "t" 

“ A wild and desolate country,” 
&c. &c. 

“ Are you not aware that the 
mountainous districts in the, north of 
Ireland are inhabited by llomau Ca¬ 
tholics '< ” 

“ 1 think the majority are Homan 
Catholics-” 

“ The Pi otestant colony was to lie 
planted in that mountainous dis¬ 
trict ? ” 

“ So I understood.” 

“ For that pui pose was it neces¬ 
sary to effect wiiat is called a clear¬ 
ing r 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ That would naturally he a source 
of great exasperation ? ” 

“ l have not said that it was so. It 
might have been, and 1 believe was, 
for the purpose of establishing a 
colony upon land which was then 
unoccupied.” 

The character of the people by 
whom such an outrage could he 
perpetrated, and a solemn treaty 
so flagrantly violated, affords, as it 
is contended on the part of the 
Orangemen, a sufficient justification 
for their union. The argument on 
their part is stated more at large by 
the Rev. Mr O'Sullivan, from whose 
evidence we shall transcribe it. 
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" I Raw that the north of Ireland, 
in which the Orange Societies ex¬ 
tensively prevailed, was tranquil, 
and I saw reason to believe that its 
tranquillity was owing to the Orange 
institution. As to the general fact, 
that the north of Ireland has been 
tranquil, that life and property are 
more Recure there than in other 
parts of the country, aud outrages 
far less frequent and revolting, it 
need not rest on the testimony of 
any interested individual. Any ho¬ 
nourable member who will do the 
Irish Protestants tho justice to en¬ 
quire into their case, can satisfy 
himself. He. can ascertain what is 
the amount of military force requi¬ 
red in the north, what is the strength 
of the police ; he can ascertain tins 
state ot the, calendar of crime, of 
coroners’ inquests, of judges’ charg¬ 
es ; and if it he apparent that Ulster 
is almost wholly free from outrage, 
and that there has been a species ot 
tacit recognition of the tranquil and 
peaceable state of that province in 
the small military and police force 
stationed in it—a recognition conce¬ 
ded not only by those Governments 
which might l>o considered as fa¬ 
vourable to Protest mts,butby Whig 
Governments as well as the Tories 
—the tranquillity of Ulster cannot 
any longer be disputed. That such 
testimonies have been ofieicd in its 
t ivour, it. is in rhe power of any lro- 
iio'iiahl.* member to satisfy himself. 
I not only saw tin; country tranquil, 
but had reason to believe that its 
p. , acefidii , *ss was mainly owing to 
the conduct and the combination of 
the Orange Societies. I found that, 
from the jear 17(10, when, after the 
landing ot Thurot, the first di vturb- 
anccs commenced in Ireland, up to 
the year 170S, Ulster was very much 
disturbed and disaffected. Its cha¬ 
racter was at the time such as may 
be known from a passage in one of 
Wolfe Tone’s papers, contained, I 
think, in a paper found on Jackson, 
who was appointed as delegate to 
France. ‘ The forces necessary 
may bn not more than 20,000, nor 
less than 10,000 me.n. Suppose 
them 10,000; 7000 should land in 
the west, and, having secured and 
fortified a landing place, should ad¬ 
vance into the middle of the coun¬ 
try. At the. same time 9,000 should 
landjmmediately at the capital, and 


seiz t on all the stores, and such per¬ 
sons as might be troublesome. lu 
that - vent the north would rise to a 
man.' Such was the character of 
Ulster in 179-t. Towards the close 
of the year following, the Orange 
Society was formed. The Rebellion 
took place in 1799; and in IMG, 
when Russel, a man of very popu¬ 
lar manners and strong claims upon 
the good-will of the, people, we it 
down to try whether he could ex¬ 
cite insurrection in the Nmtli, to 
second Kmin»t's attempt in Dun¬ 
lin, his utmost efforts were not able 
to procure more Ilian fouitecn fol¬ 
lowers. When the Oiange institu¬ 
tion became organized, the cliar.ic- 
ti r of the North altered, arid horn 
that time to the pi« sent, thirtj-four 
years from the date ot the union 
with Rngl mil, notwitlr-f Hiding the 
various tumults end dis’iubanc ‘s 
which lime t .ken place, in different 
parts ot It eland, then* rev or has 
been an application of the lectin ee- 
tion Act to l(u< Null 1 ], nor a neces¬ 
sity for it. 1 Imiked, therefore, up¬ 
on the tranquillity of the North, and 
the power of the Orange Society, 
as not merely co-ox ini mr, but, ns 
connected to a gr< at degioo in the 
relation of cruise, and effect; and 
having found in tho Society, after 
lire strictest enquiry, no oioiind iff 
offence, either fiom the disposition 
of the niemb-i s on the ch trader of 
the system, I burled upon it that, 
the critical dmiiiistriRcc-, of the 
times demanded of me the joining 
myself with the body. 1 do not at 
all mean to say that 1 consider it 
unfit, for a deiyynum to lake part 
in politics of a certain description. 
1 look upon it, iliat where, the per¬ 
manency of a religious ministration 
is threatened, he is bound to lake 
his place iu tins defence of the 
Church, and give such assistance as 
he can render; but my pursuits had 
been so widely estranged from every 
thing of a political diameter, that it 
tves with great difficulty I consented 
to their being interrupted. There 
worn various manifestations of dan¬ 
ger to tho Protestants of Ireland; 
there were many instances in which 
they were waylaid and assaulted, in 
tvhicb their clergy were murdered ; 
there were some instances in which 
the clergy were driven from their 
glebes, and, in short, a repetition of 
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the same species of atrocities hy 
which the south of Ireland has been 
disordered at the time when the 
Whiteboy system prevailed ; Protes¬ 
tant clergy were tnurdeied, they 
were assaulted, they were impo¬ 
verished. The. fact of a man’s being 
a Prate dant clergyman was const- 
den d .1 sufficient reason why lie 
should not he permitted to recover 
his debts, and his being the creditor 
was held n sufficient reason why the 
debtor should not, he permitted to 
pay. This ncemi*fi to indicate clearly 
enough a ho4ili; purpose, lint there 
were warnings ot a still mote striking 
< hiuactei It, may he in the remem¬ 
brance «ft nruiy of the. members of 
the Committee, that in the, summer 
of ]S,‘}2, signals wete systematically 
conveyed thiougliout all Ireland with 
very alarming circumstances; lighted 
tmf was cm tied trout the lnmu; of 
one Homan Catholic to another, and 
the whole country was affrighted at 
iho excitement and che order with 
whi h in the dead of night these 
symbols were home and ■■nine mys- 
teiiottH message com eyed. In any 
in-ighboiii bond vt line Protestants 
and llonnu Cnholies owe 11 near 
each other, it Inupicnlly happened 
that, the sigticl wtis given at the door 
rd the Homan Catholic, the Protes¬ 
tant's door ncimr next to it.’’ 

“ In wlnit county was that 7 ” 

“ In the county of Tyrone, This 
oet ii-ioued a very consul"rab'o 
id.iim: a door was knocked at, at 
midnight., individuals were heard 
hastily rising, end then there was a 
per-on from that house d-wpatrhcd 
to convey the signal further. The 
rapid movements of parties along all 
the roads kept the alarm of the Pro¬ 
testants alive; their doors were 
scarcely in any instance knocked at, 
pet Imps in none; and this, where 
the Imuses are, very close and uu- 
nwrous, and where those of Uomnn 
Catholics and Protestants aro vev_ 
commonly joined, required conside¬ 
rable skill and arrangement: the 
consequence was what might he 
expected—universal alarm. In the 
house of every Protpstant in the 
county some one person kept watch 
during the night, end apprehensions 
were fglt that there would be an 
attempt at a general massacre. An 
evasive answer from one of my 
Homan Catholic parishioners quick¬ 


ened my suspicions; lie was a very 
intelligent person, nnd one from 
whom I would have expected ptu- 
dent conduct. 1 spoke to him about 
these. Biguals, and expressed my 
surpi ise that a man of his good sense 
would lend himself to the raising 
such alarms in the country. It was 
not possible for hint, he said, to 
diBobey, when the priest had given 
him an order to perform this duty. 
On the following Sunday, the Ho¬ 
man Catholic clergyman not only 
disclaimed having any part in the 
affair, hut pronounced a strong cen¬ 
sure on those who were said to he 
engaged in it; and when I asked my 
informant why lit- hud deceived me, 
[ found from the hesitation of his 
manner he was concealing much 
mme from me than lie had made me 
acquainted with. I was not sur¬ 
prised, therefore, that among my 
Protestant parishioners the greatest 
possible alarm should prevail, or 
that from the rumours they heard, 
and the conduct, ot their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, they were 
goaded almost to madness. In such 
a state of things, in a district wheic 
there wete scarcely any resident 
gentry, and no magistrate, l thought 
it an indispensable duty that 1 should 
take a decided part in advising with 
the most inllueiitial members of the 
Orange Society, and 1 soon found it 
was my wiser course, and that it 
involved no iinpropiiety to secute 
tins fullest claim upon their confi¬ 
dence hy becoming one of tfnir 
body,” &r. &.c. 

Ftum these extracts may he ga¬ 
thered the nature ot the arguments 
which Orangemen advance in their 
justification. When their society 
was instituted, the country was 
disordered, the mass of the people 
disaffected, the influence of a foreign 
enemy powerful, and the Govern¬ 
ment weak. Having been railed in¬ 
to existence under so difficult cir¬ 
cumstances, the Otange Society 
affirms that it has been a means of 

£ reserving peace and maintaining 
ritish connexion. Hy its officers, 
especially in the evidence of Hugh 
H. Baker, K«q , it is boldly and with 
autlioiity stated, and letters piodu- 
cod in confirmation fiom individuals 
of high respectability, that even in 
districts where the Roman Catholics 
infinitely outnumber Protestants, the 
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introduction of Orflus;e lodgeH lias 
been eminently serviceable. They 
have beeu a restraint on general out* 
rage—they have created security tor 
life and possessions—and they have 
checked the melancholy diaiu of 
Piotcstaut emigration. The habits 
of Protestants have improved, and 
the violence of their assailants has 
been hi idled. Pi mn Mr Maker, too, 
and from Stewart 131 acker, |£sq.— 
from whose candid testimony ali 
matters relating to the Orange sys¬ 
tem can be understood—we learn the; 
unsuspicious ciicumstances under 
which military wan ants were issued; 
that, in truth, at one peiiod of liisli 
liistoiy, Oratigeism in the iirmy had 
been very strongly encouraged ; that 
warrants had recently been granted 
in utter ignorance of the confidential 
military order, by which soidiers 
were prohibited fioin receiving 
them; and tli.it as the ciiciiiiistaiice 
having he come known, steps should 
ho taken to correct the evil aiising 
solely from ignorance and inadver¬ 
tence. When it is taken into ac¬ 
count, that all which was known of 
military lodges was learned from 
Orange witnesses frankly stating 
all that they knew, and producing all 
the hooka* belonging to their insu 
tution, it will be conceded that if 
there were error in allowing the 
military to hold lodgus, the Oiauge 
society was not aware that it had 
been betrayed into ei ror. 

It is very remarkable, that the 
statements advanced by the mem¬ 
bers of the Orange society were in 
uo instance contradicted by the wit¬ 
nesses produced against them. In 
many and most impoi taut particulars 
they were, confirmed. That previous¬ 
ly to the institution of the Orange 
society, Ulster was the most lawless 
and distracted part of Ireland; that 
its condition has become totally al¬ 
iened since; and that, while the pro¬ 
visions of the insurrection Act have 
been repeatedly applied to every 
o'be.* part of the country, Ulster, for 
which it was oiiginally pasted into a 
law, has never been in a state to re¬ 
quire it; that, in short, previously 
to 1797, the year in which the 


Orange society assumed an effective 
organization, di«oi dors the most fear¬ 
ful, and crimes the mo>t revolting, 
nlllirted the northern counties, and 
that, subsequently, order, tranquil¬ 
lity, submission to law, and secuiity 
for property and life, have distin¬ 
guished them, are facts established 
by witnesses of the Oiauge society 
on the testimony of impoaiul or ad¬ 
verse historian-., and vv hich opponing 
witnesses have cnntiimed. On wli: , 
then, does any quest,ion lrinaiu r It, 
wherever the Oiauge institution in 
Ireland Hum ishes, eiime is little 
known; it districts in wl.ii li it. has 
taken rout date their u.tnqoilliiy 
firm its institution, and leineinber 
their disoiders as having suicided 
in tin; same proportion as it has 
grown in sneumh ; it these things 
are admitted, vvhatground of empti¬ 
ly remains y It icma'iis to swer- 
tain whether, at the pren nt day, the 
tranquillity Would riot be inoie com • 
plcte it no Oi'tiugeisin e.\i .ted. This 
is tin* asset tinn nt tiio-e who testily 
against the society. We shall see 
whether their representations bear 
it out. 

And here, in the lir-O, plaee, it is 
necessary to observe, mat, in emit- 
mon justice to an accused paity, the, 
stateuiiuitsoftheii ad versanes should 
be carefully and jealously examined. 
An ail vantage rarely if ever conceded 
to those who el iminate, was secured 
to them. They were privileged to 
examine such witnesses on the part 
of the Orangemen as they thought it 
advisable to summon; they bad the 
opportunity of contradicting their 
testimony if it were iu any particular 
defective or incorrect; they denied 
to the accused a similar opportunity 
of rebutting tbe testimony of the wit¬ 
nesses they produced against them ; 
they did this, as the Orangemen as¬ 
sert, iu a report of which Henry 
Maxwell, M. 1\, a member of the 
Committee, was the mover, and of 
the truth or falsehood of which he 
must have have been cognizant, in 
violation of a clear and positive 
pledge or understandieg; their state¬ 
ments, therefore, in accusation of 
the Orange system, must be re- 


• So scrupulous wa* Secretary Swan, that in complying with the order to produce 
the boohs of the Association, he brought with bun such works as were used for occa¬ 
sional reference. 
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garded witb suspicion, and with a 
recollection of that portion of evi¬ 
dence which the accused parry had 
in reserve, and wvre denied thr> op¬ 
portunity to produce. It is not as 
on behalf of the Orange society we 
m ike this observation. It is rieces- 
saiy to be made in order to u due 
consideration of the “object. 

Another obseivatiou, also, is ne¬ 
cessary. We learn hom the Parlia¬ 
mentary Reports, that when it was 
pro]>osed to place the liottourahle 
merit her tor the county Armagh, 
Colonel Vemei, on the Committee, 
uu objection was made, on tin 1 ground 
of his patty prejudices, Mi Sliicl, 
we believe, was one of tho-e by 
wiiom the objection was made, ami 
we perceive that, although the. en¬ 
quiries of the Committee wcio 
direetod to matters of whirh Colo¬ 
nel Winei must ham eonsiderahle. 
knowledge, the objection was suc¬ 
cessful. The < oiiseijueuce was that 
witnesses produced to depone upon 
various urem reuces in those rlisti ids 
ot which the hououtalrle member 
had personal knowledge, were, pio- 
tected tiorn his cross-cxaiuiuatiou. 
The reader should, so far as he has 
power, supply the deiieiency, ami 
tie should also Lake in as auroug the 
elements of his judgment on the 
entire conduct of the Committee, the 
ext lusioii of so upright an individual 
us, even by bis political opponents, 
Colonel Veiner is acknowledged to 
be. If the rejection of him were 
accidental, or justified by the reasons 
assigned for it, a careful attention, it 
may be supposed, on the part ot the 
Committee, might compensate the 
disadvantage ot not having what 
would have proved a valuable assist¬ 
ance; but it the reasons for .ejecting 
Colonel Verner are not even spe¬ 
cious, and are proved to he such as 
the Committee itself thought inap¬ 
plicable, the circumstance casts 
shade of more than ordinary suspi¬ 
cion over all their proceedings. 

There are two aspects, in either of 
which the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to enquire into the Orange 
system could he regarded. It was a 
jury before which and by which the 
case was to be tried, or it was a 
miniature Parliament in which con¬ 
tending parties had their representa¬ 
tives. it is diilieult to determine in 
which of these lights the late Com¬ 
mittee would have itself regarded. 


The rejection of Colonel Verner 
would seetn to imply that the Parlia¬ 
mentary character is disavowed; the 
admission of live Roman Catholic 
members belies the notion that the 
impartiality ol a tribunal or a jury 
is asserted. Perhaps this is iash. 
Tho day lias come when religious 
opinions are not to he held as essen¬ 
tially connected with «ertaiu party 
politics '( Perhaps. But a pass: gu 
iiom a speech ot 0110 of the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, Mr O'Con¬ 
nell, was placeil on evidence, which 
suggests another ground tor excep¬ 
tion than even religious prejudices, 
it is taken from a ape, cli delivered 
by that gentleman to an association 
in behind, subseqm ntly to the ap¬ 
pointment ot the Committee, and to 
ins having coiiimenei d acting as a 
member. After diawmg a fiightful 
picture of the condition of Ireland, 
and lire almost iniotciuhlc sufferings 
ot the people, he hiijs, “ It is in such 
a state ot tilings that the lell fiends 
oi Uraugeism exult. That internal 
faction, gloating upon the vitals of 
the country, rejoice in seeing tniniN 
belonging to Popish iuhahiunts con¬ 
vened into sterile wastes, &c. \c. 
Suih is the future prospect of Ire¬ 
land hour the Change faction.” “ The 
Change faction will not relax,” ike. 
&e. These passages are to lie found 
in the evidence ot the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan, deliveied on the 2(ith of 
May. in such lei ms Mr O’Connell, 
acting as a member ot the Commit¬ 
tee, spoke of the par ty whose case 
he was trying, it does not appear 
that the notice ot the Committee 
was at all directed to them. It is 
certain that Mr O'Connell did not 
feel it neccssaiy to withdraw from 
the Committee, in consequence of 
having spoken them. It is also cer¬ 
tain, that in the capacity of a judge 
or a juror, in a cause still {rending, 
he could not have so picjudgcd the 
case. It lcmaiiis to determine why 
Mr O’Connell, having uttered such 
language, was per milted to retain 
his place in the Committee, and why 
Colonel Verner was excluded. We 
see no mode of accounting for the 
discrepant decisions except this, that 
the good old plau sufficed the Com¬ 
mittee, and the party which recogni¬ 
sed Mr O’Connell as their leader 
aurl the Oiarigeiuf n as their adver¬ 
saries, was the party which had the 
power, It is right that tho reader 
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should bo apprised of the circum¬ 
stances. He will pass his own judg¬ 
ment upon them. 

Tho Committee, having been so 
constituted and *<o disposed, refusing 
to hear the reply of the Orangemen 
to charges adianted against them— 
refusing to admit Colonel Vrruer as 
a member of their body, and thus 
losing the benefit of bis assistance, 
and his local knowledge in the ex¬ 
amination of witnesses—made pro¬ 
gress in the work of collecting proof's 
that, owing to the pievaleucc of the 
Oiange system, the tranrpiiliity of 
northern districts was not so wholly 
uninterrupted as it might otherwise 
.have been. The evidence to this 
effect commenced with transactions 
in the year 179.3, and continued to 
the present day. It contains the 
hearsay testimony of one individual, 
who retneinheis to have Iward his 
aunt say tint a Roman Catholic, of 
the name of ])mi f d Conegan, was 
murdered foity years ago—of an¬ 
other wlm remembers the execution 
of a Protestant named Bell for an 
attempt to commit minder in 1801 — 
of another who rcmcinbuis that a 
man named Rile - was hanged for 
murder, and tbit a l’loshytciiau 
congregation (who believed loin in¬ 
nocent, and >.vhn thought, their minis¬ 
ter had beti.iycd him by promising 
him a chnr.icter Indore be h id sur¬ 
rendered to take his trial, and then, 
when the tii.d c line, deserting him. 
and refusing to keep his promise) 
closed (lieirchm idi against one whom 
they accounted miwui thy to be their 
instructor j^-and of another witness 
who had been an agent in conduct¬ 
ing prosecutions on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic Association, who 
tells of on« or two outrages, but 
describes himself as “ having a bad 
memory, a .hocking bad memory,” 
and whose judgment of himself wo 
respect too highly to deny bis evi¬ 
dence the hfund'll of it, even had it 
such qualities, which it lias not, as 
neght otherwise debar it from tho 
shelter of otdivioii. Such are the 
records of eiime in the province of 
Ulster during the forty years in which 
the Orange conlederation has exist¬ 
ed. What a mockery it must have 
seemed to Mr. Shicl, who, during 
one of tli» months in which the Com¬ 
mittee was si f ting—we name at ran¬ 
dom the month of August—learned, 
or could learn, that twelve murders 


were perpetrated In the county be 
represents—perpetrated, no doubi, 
by Homan Catholics, and exceedin'., 
in a four fold proportion, ail tha F , 
had been committed by Protestant', 
throughout the entire province of 
Ulster, and during the troubled pe¬ 
riod of the last lorty years. YVh t 
a subject for a political moralist to 
descant op! No wonder that Roman 
Catholic members should have al¬ 
lowed the repeated allusions to the 
state of crime in the south and west 
of Ireland to pass without comment 
or question. 

But there was one wholesale moa- 
s, ro of religions persecution with 
which the Orangemen ate charge¬ 
able. To them is attributable the 
expulsion of Roman Catholics from 
Ulster in the year 17!).). Against 
them were directed the invectives 
oi Lord CJosfonl, in that year go¬ 
vernor of the County Armagh, in¬ 
vectives which have frequently been 
cited as having the Orange system 
for their object. We suppose that 
the hardiest, adventurer in elimi¬ 
nation will not again adduce these 
invectives as evidence. The sou of 
the nobleman who littered them was 
examined at length With eveiy good 
disposition to convict lIiu Oiange 
system, his evidence was made con¬ 
ducive to its complete exculpation. 
The address of his lordship’s father 
was •dioivn, and proved to have no 
reference to tlie Oiange system, 
which bad barely begun to exist 
when it was spoken—which had 
been called out by the veiy circum¬ 
stances of the times which gave oc¬ 
casion to the address, and which 
became so effectual in correcting the 
evils of which the occasion for the 
noble lord's complaint arose, that the 
Orangemen can now apprnl boldly 
to the. address of Lord Gosford, as 
showing what Ulster tins before the 
institution was framed, and to the 
condition of that province for the 
last forty years, as attesting the cha¬ 
racter of their society. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
transcribe the document to which 
we allude. A few extracts from 
Lord Gosford’s evidence relating to 
it, may not prove unacceptable. 

“ Your lordship was examined 
yesterday respecting a speech re¬ 
ported to have been delivered by 
your father in the year 179.3; will 
your lordship hare the goodness to 
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take the book in which that speech 
is reported; there waa a series of 
resolutions adopted by the magis¬ 
trates, aud signed by the names of 
several persons. Your lordship gave 
evidence respecting the gentlemen 
whose names were signed, some 
who, you stated, were staunch Pro¬ 
testants, aud othera who became 
li ishops—does your lordship liud any 
Presbyterians among them ? ” 

“ 1 cannot speak positively to the 
fart,’' &e. &c. 

“ Docs your lordship see in that the 
names o. any who either were 
(Iraugei.ieu at that time, or became 
Orangemen aftei wards V’ “Ido. 1 
lather think Hubert Bernard Spar- 
low was an Oiangeinati.” 

“ I !o was a connexion of your lord- 

1 * t ii 

* i p h r 

*■ llu was a brother of Lady C!os- 
foid’s.” 

“ Does your loidship perceive any 
oilier whoafte.rwaids was an Oiange- 

ii.'tu ? ” 

*■ James Vcruer, l think—hut I 
am speaking from roujecluic—and 
•Sicwait Blarhei,” Ike. &i\ 

“ In that speech of the late Lord 
Gosford, your loidship’s father, them 
wastin' passage, 1 A lawless banditti 
h we constituted themselves judgis 
of this new species of delinquency. 
Does your loidship imagine the 
pel sons pointed at hi that passage, 
the lawless banditti, were Orange- 
men t 

“ I believe I stated befoic that I 
cannot say they were Oiaugemen,” 
Nc. Sic. 

'• Your lordship did not mean to 
intimate that the. parties pointed at 
in that speech were Orangemen ? " 

“ No—l am sure I did not inti rid 
to give any such evidence; l merely 
stated that they were Protestants ; 
aud I Mated that 1 did not know 
whether Orangemen hud extended 
so Ur—I spoke to the impiession l 
had,” Sic. &c. 

“ Is your lordship aware of the 
fict, tint the Orangemen were 
Chimhmen at the institution of the 
Older?” 

“ 1 have understood originally that 
the Oiaugemen were composed of 
Ci.urclnnen/'&c. &c. 

“ Does not your lordship think it 
improbable that Mr Sparrow', your 
i dative, the father of Col. Verner aud 
Doan Blacker, and those gentlemen 
would have become Orangemen 


themselves, if they had thought the 
Orange Association was properly to 
be designated a lawless banditti ? ” 

“ I t certainly would be a very sur¬ 
prising thing if they did, after signing 
such a paper as that.” 

“ Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, aud the fact that 
there never was an Oiange Lodge in 
lieland till September 179.5, that tho 
speech in question delivered by your 
lordship’s father was delivered in 
December 179,5, three months after 
the fiisl Oisinge Lodge was formed, 
and confide] ing, that upon this oc¬ 
casion to the icsohilioi.s w eiu affixed 
tlu> siguatuics of the tluee gentlemen 
lefeiiiil M, does not your lordship 
tliiuk the great pi nbabilitieH are 
that the n feienee by your loidship’s 
father to this lawl.ss b tulitti must 
have been to the Pcep-o’-day Hoys, 
and not to tin: Oiange. Institutions?” 

“ I have stated, that 1 could not 
speak positively to the Peep o’-day 
Boys; my liclii f is that it alluded to 
Plot, stunts, but under vvhat name or 
title they weie, l cannot say.” 

“ Is*n probable, taking into con¬ 
sideration tin; circumstances refer¬ 
red to, that the icferenre con hi he 
to the Oiange institution r ” 

“ If so, tt.eio is a gieat inconsis¬ 
tency in it ceilaiidy,” Sic. Sic. 

“ Yoiji loidship was piessed yes- 
teiday with a question, whc'her the 
persons who did this were not con¬ 
sidered to be Orangemen; your lowl- 
bbip’s answer was :—‘ J should think 
they wei« consiilcieci Oiaugemen 

“ JJ l a aid they tntr lonsu/cied 
Ontiiijemen , 1 meant the not. nt i’io¬ 
ta! tint part ;,,” &c. fvC. 

“ What your loidship meant to 
convey was, that they were consi- 
d< red to be Protestants who inul done 
this?” 

“ Yes,” &c. &e. 

“The fact is, t!...t th.ie was a 
great deal of commotion in Ireland 
in matteis of this sou, and that the 
term was applied to prisons who 
were not OiuiigeuKii at ell ? ” 

“ That may be the ease.” 

“ I)o not people frequently impute 
transgressions supposed to be com¬ 
mitted by Piotcstants to Oraugmeu, 
calling them the Oiange faction ?” 

“ Yes.” 

This cross-examination, we con¬ 
ceive, icquires no comment. As to 
the fact, the compulsory flight, as 
it was called of Roman Catholics, 
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it was explained in the Itish House 
of Commons by Mr Venter, whose 
speech was given in evidence by 
Col. Vemer, his son, from which it 
appeared that fear of the law had 
much more to do with the flight 
than dread of IVep of-day Boys or 
Orangemen. The fact seems to 
have been, as indeed Wolfe Tone’s 
Memoirs make abundantly clear, 
that multitudes of Roman Catholics 
in Armagh were implicated in a 
treasonable conspiracy, and their 
flight was no mure than an endea¬ 
vour to hide liotn justice,. Our 
country made an unhappy aeqtusi- 
sitiou of many who Ik cone denizens 
of Glasgow - others betook them¬ 
selves to the west of Iii-laud and 
joined the lueneh tioops at their 
landing, but no challenge was effec¬ 
tual to overcome the pi iiiieut camion 
of parliamentary -and popular de- 
c.laimiTs on PiotesUnt violence, so 
as to extent, the name of even mu: 
aggrieved fugitive So petilima was 
the undertaking to advocate their 
cause—so /u t itlun the circumstances 
of the elientship. 

Lord Gosfoid’s admission, that 
Orangemen are frequently unjustly 
accused, had a rr mm liable fulfil¬ 
ment in a Parliamentary paper pro¬ 
duced and alluded to mi the Com¬ 
mittee beloie which his ImiNhip 
was examined. The p lpct is headed, 
“ Copy of the proceedings had at ail 
investigation at Armagh, on the tians¬ 
ae lions which look place, in iliat 
towu and iieighbonihood on the loth 
January last, ami the following week, 
(lining wliic.li peiiod several houses 
in that town were ;■ Hacked, and 
fourteen ( ’atli'iiic hou m (''') —the 

reader may stare, hut the winds are 
so—“ Caiholic homes burned in the 
lte'ghbniiihood by a body ot OtMiige- 
nieu: together with tin: seveial pa- 
peis connected therewith.” Such is 
jthe (leading of these papers; and, 
nnmotabi'e thetu —vve have entitled 
ourselves to speak by endming the 
perusal of them — throughout the 
t'niire tlieie is nothing which enstsa 
shadow of suspicion oil the Orange- 
lien as concerned in the saciilege 
upon the “ Catholic bouses.”—■ 


On the contrary, the only witnesses 
who spoke upon the subject with any 
distinctness, swore that they did not 
believe tins parties who were en¬ 
gaged in the outiage to be Orange¬ 
men, and gave good reasons fur their 
unbelief. But the framer of the 
motion which produced the papers 
thought little of tin! inconsistency 
between the book, the title, and Ian d 
Gosl'ord, who, in his letters to tin 
Irish government, which appear in 
the Hume returns, adopts language 
similar to that of the accuser who 
moved for returns, and spoke so 
sensibly of Oiange outrages and 
(Jnr/n>/ir houses, would, no doubt, 
h i. he had the advantage of a good 
cioss-exainiiiition, thankfully hate 
conecte.1 his unadvised and unme- 
lited accusation, and said, that al¬ 
though lie. wiote O'angenicn, lie 
meant no mote than Piotcstints. 
The reader may he pleased to sup¬ 
pose the change effected,and to think 
ibis one of the cas'-s in w hii h ilm 
Orange body an* confessed to have, 
been accused unjustly. 

We dismiss tins subject. We as. 
sent to tiie opinion exmessed by ]\lr 
Colqulimiu,* and fiimly believe, tli.it 
it the Oiangcmcii of behind aw de¬ 
sirous of defending themselves 
against e\civ ie-peision in a manner 
will! h shall he most elli-ctn-d, ilicy 
need only publish the evidence iff 
the most uiieompiomising enemy of 
their system, the noble Lieutenant 
ol the County Armagh. Ills con- 
stiaincd and ample acknowledgments 
of their individual worth, his eulogy 
oil tin* excellence of the rules of the 
society, his confession of the tian- 
quillity ot the districts in which they 
prevail, would be invaluable to their 
i tiu-'i*; but there aie other ciicuin- 
st.mees also to he gathered fioin liis 
lordship's evidence, which me of 
no little moment in deciding the 
question as to the necessity ot Pio- 
testaut organization. The noble 
lord is asked whether be is aware 
ot procc ssions ot Itilibonmen, anil 
lie dcclai es, that be “ has no doubt 
of their marchings and meetings on 
St Patrick's Hay.” He is asked if 
he is awate of the practice of bon- 


• Seethe trait published under the diiiftirn uf the Protestant Association In 
Glasgow, l>y J. C. L'olquhoiin, Jisq. of Killeimount. Itrons'sts of but lorty pager, 
anil cvtitaiirs u inr.fs of matin' which we rsrely remember to have found compic-sid 
anil distinctly stated within so narrow a compass. 
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fires and rejoicings on Sc John’s day 
also, and he replies, “ Yea, that has 
been as long as I recollect any thing.” 
He is asked, “ Is your lordship 
aware of an instance in which they 
have been interfeied with by Pro¬ 
testants ‘r ’—and his answer is “ No.” 
So modi for the abstinence of the 
Orange body.—For the disposition 
of those whom they huve reason to 
dreadLoi d G odonl was examined 
with reierence to an onU age pei pe¬ 
trated on a man suspected »t a de¬ 
sign to become a Protestant.—“ Did 
your lordship hear that he. was set 
upon and t tabbed tor going to church 
with bis wife, because she was a 
Protestant?” The answer is—“I 
did beat that., but [ afterwards beard 
Koine explanation about it; it ap¬ 
pealed, to the best of my impi casino, 
auo satisfied me, ihauherc was some 
other < aiiso that mnjht he a pai t of it, 
/m mv/ I’a ii / f cit.i m / 7 ,” &e. Can 
joui hudsliipstate what that was?” 

"No, indeed. 1 launot.” We learn 
from the evidence of Mr Jones, that 
the ciime respecting winch laird 
Cosfe.id gave these answers, was 
coiumiited duting an investigation 
into paity tints, at which his lord- 
ship pi e-id* d, and where Mr Jones 
assisted him. W’e learn that Mr 
Jones went to see the wounded man, 
but neither from the noble lord nor 
bis assistant du w'o learn that the 
case, leeched that consideration 
which its gieat importance method, 
and which was necessaiy in older to 
satisfy l botes tarns (hat their wrongs, 
as well as their offences, won* ob¬ 
jects of attention to (lie government 
of the country. Lord Co;.ford con¬ 
fesses that a magistrate of his county 
sufleied his temper so to prevail 
ovei all sei.se of decency, as to bo 
guilty of an assault on a cleigjman, 
and lie lias not stated that any no¬ 
tice was taken ot ibis grave oflence; 
but lie declares, that, simply for the 
crime of being in the street where 
Protestants burned in cfligy, this 
(were we writing where Romish 
law prevailed, we should say sacri¬ 
legious) violator of the peace, a ma- 
gistiate, otherwise void of offence, 
was deprived of the commission of 
the peace. Aseuiedly, if this be the 
species of countenance ami protec¬ 
tion slfoidi d to Ft etc sti nts and their 
i bun h, the time fur dissolving the 
Change confederation is not yet 
ideally discernible. 


In truth, the solitary ground of 
complaint against the Orange system 
which lias been insisted on is, that 
it occasions those processions by 
which the peace of the country is 
said to be disturbed. As men aud 

citizens entitled to, and receiving, 

waini eulogies from their ad\cr¬ 
am es, including even I.oiil Gosford, 
who confesses that they ai e a body 
of men of whom any government 
ought to be proud—it is only as 
members of an institution by which 
public processions are cncouiaged, 
that they arc to be condemned. We 
do not at pieseut enter into an exa¬ 
mination of this difficult part of the 
subject. We by no means admit 
that the policy ot discouraging pro¬ 
cessions is clear, while, yet, we are 
alive to their injm ions consequences, 
ltis, however, rather uuieasouable 
to impute them to the Orange sys¬ 
tem. It has been piovetl that lor- 
1111*1 ly there were three nuniversaiieH 
publicly celebrated by liisli Protest¬ 
ants, while there is now hut one. It 
appeals, also, that the Orangemen, 
instead of adopting as their public 
day that ot their own triumph over 
treacheiy and violence, September 
ill, selected a day which Roman Ca¬ 
tholics wen* in the habit of coniine, 
moiatiiig, and which was thus proved 
to be inoffensive. It has been esta¬ 
blished beyond controveisy.that they 
are not iu the habit of opposing the 
ilemonstiations which Roman Ca¬ 
tholics make on the days in which 
they think pioper to assemble, and 
it might have been leasonahly cori- 
jeriuied, that it they, on their festive 
occasions, aic opposed, it muhl be 
because theie is a haticd to the piiu- 
ciples they display, such as cannot 
easily he appeased. Those who now 
assault Oiangeinen in ilieir public 
displays, aud who conduct their own 
processions without molestation, 
might cany their violeuce farther, 
and attack in their houses those 
whom they had persecuted, until 
they gave up all that was once pro¬ 
nounced offensive, and whose veiy 
existence in the laud would soon ho 
proclaimed the unpardonable offence. 

But admitting for a moment that 
the processions ought to he given 
up, can it admit ot a doubt that the 
gentlest means, consistent with the 
execution of a sevue duty, ought to 
he those employed to make a new 
and rigorous law reasserted \ A body 
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of men, who are confessed t<* have 
aaved Ireland from icvult aiul ruin, 
commemorate a day of proud 
triumph in the manner they have 
been taught and eiicourag'-d to cele¬ 
brate it fiom their eailie-’t days to 
the declining years of life. Surely 
Home respect should be paid to their 
natural prejudices, when they are 
required to forsake the once honour¬ 
ed custom. But who were the indi¬ 
viduals selected for the dt Iicate task 
of such dissuasion. One is accused, 
oa oath, of ostentation-1/ p trading 
ensigns of tieason for thcciiiel pur¬ 
pose of iniu'ing Or..ng. in.>n, at.d 
the chaige lemnins uncmitiadieted. 
lie is constrained to confess that lie 
rushed, unpievoked, into nu indecent 
altercation with a Protestant clt rgy- 
inau, and when offended hy the re¬ 
ply he extorted, actually pioiveded 
to tin; Ian barons iudem*.«s of stri¬ 
king him in the public sheet, lie 
was known to the Lord lieutenant 
of his county to have peipetrated 
this enormiiy, and lie, sees, and the 
count) y sees, two magisti ate«, a«- 
knowledge)! to be impartial gentle¬ 
men, dismissed from their oflice on 
tiivolous pretences, and lie, the 
sinker of the elcigyman, is seen 
to he u magistrate still. Surely it 
is uot on it temper like this we 
can rely for judicious management 
of a dillicult commission. Tins 
person’s name is Haul cock. An¬ 
other individual Inspector of Po¬ 
lice, Sir l'Yodei irk Sloven, tnuiinurs 
against the moderation of a magis¬ 
trate who prefers advice to the wan¬ 
ton employment oi iuico—Sir Fie- 
cleiick would make use of cannon to 
dispeise a paity who yield to reason 
ami withdraw—Sir Frederick is no 
conciliator—Captain Dull, chief con¬ 
stable, having felt mollified at a 
c.t-ual expression of Colonel V’ernpi, 
delibeiatdygoes to his lodgings,pio- 
vides himself with pistols, comes 
forth to throw himself in the way 
of the gentleman whose, cool rebuke 
appears to have maddened him, and 
boastfully proclaims, turn after paH- 
sion iiad time to subside, that find 
Colonel Vomer resulted by a blow 
the language he used, “ ny the liiing 
(I—, he *vvould hate shot Jiim.” 
Another of these gentlemen has the 
office assigned to him oi t iking down 
a flag lioui the dnudi, and actually 
proceeds on his mission at the time 


of public worship, enters the church 
while the congregation are engaged 
in prayer, to alarm and insult them. 
It would be tedious to enumerate 
the acts of intemperance and insult 
by which the Protestants and Orange¬ 
men have been wantonly provoked. 
These instances are inadequate sam¬ 
ples. 

On the, whole, the impression left 
on our minds is, that the Orange in¬ 
stitution, or home similar eonfedeia- 
tiou of Pioteht-uits, i- necessary in 
the cumin .Lanct-s of liel.uul. That 
country is not in a state to be go- 
vi rued by i’u it Lb law. A'- Iiln-r the 
chiiracLer, nor the religion, nor the 
opinions of the people, are favour¬ 
able to its operation; and the con¬ 
sequence inevitably follows, that 
loyal men must fall victims to the 
confederacy by which law is over¬ 
borne, or iiui.it combine to maintain 
their own nght-i and in their onu 
collected strength seek then piotcc- 
tiou. They have done so in Ulster, 
and God has pivspen d their i nilea- 
\ours. They dwelt in a country in 
a state of distraction—they insti¬ 
tuted the Orange Society, and Ulster 
lias been com cited into a province 
whii.li vies with Fiighnid in wider 
and scemity. The Change system 
has of course attracted the enmiiy 
of Kiigland’s encmie... O’Connell 
iii?>t ilatteied its uiemheiH in terms 
of most obsequious adulation. He 
was taunted with thi i in the House, 
of Commons hy Colonel Vei tier, and 
by bis silence admitted the tin’ll of 
the aiTiitJ-iun. When he found they 
were not to be cajoled, he song lit 
tlicir overthrow, and lie has esta¬ 
blished beyond contioversy their 
title to he respected and cheiishrd. 
It would to us bo a snuiee of re¬ 
joicing to think the. lioui come, when 
all political societies might he mer¬ 
ged in one, that in which all subjects 
felt a common interest in upholding 
law—hut we aio sure the, time for 
■uch general amalgamation has not 
come—and wo tlieiefoto sincerely 
desire that the Orange institution, 
or some equally effective Protestant 
organization, will spread and be esta¬ 
blished, in Ireland at least (and wo 
doubt wheiher it be not iu all parts 
of tin* kindom desirable), as a ne¬ 
cessary supplement to the BiiiLh 
constitution. 
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Th run is not a record of autitpiity 
that lias puzzled the learning, the 
learned, or the unlearned nt man¬ 
kind, more than thj ,l Talc of Troy 
divine.” Philosoph.-iN, histoiuns, 
anliqiiaiiuns, politicians, giogiaph- 
c r», have all in vain attempted to 
iruk the nut, but mine bate reached 
the keinel. Yet this till.’ has mainly 
iillueuccd, or, indeed, brought ahout 
the great tiaiisadhuis of the wmld. 
It has fmmed tlie diameter of r.ng.i 
and WMiiioi. Ilavo wo not ev iy 
wisou to Inbev e, that i; alone • llet t- 
(d the enmiuestfi i,f Alexander, raid 
tliat it sent, lirt.Ii 1'ioin ile pages, its 
quota of liemes to Wateiloo'r The. 
univemnl iuli-iei-t Ins c aitcil keen 
enquiry and deep re 1 canh. VoIumls 
h »\e, hi* li \vi itt-n upon the i<“-lilts, 
yet ”[>thing hut. perplexity of opinion 
uunnins. Though tin* gieat Liitia 
poet and histmian tells us plainly 
“ Tioy was” (Troja foil), y: t its 
very existence has hern doubted by 
■vune, and denied by otheis. 

I will say nothin;’ of the abouidity 
ol those, who Maintain that, with the 
(lassies genu dly, it is a incnki’ h 
lorgeiy, nor of those v.ho would 
t.ent it as iJ*i* wor'hlcs leguidof 
an old .ti.iiaiiaek. I her** aie many 
who make a boast of wisdom, that 
will deny assent to any thing but 
what conn s lioui their own in aims; 
Anaxagoras was not the rid/ philo¬ 
sopher who sworn that snow was 
black. But I do (liter a piotest 
against the wholesale rutting and 
slashing, maiming and mutilating, 
that the wondrous relics of antiquity 
are subjected to in the Cierrmui 
schools of historical teforni; uni 1 
Hatter myself, 1 shall deservv more 
than thanks at the hands of the lite¬ 
rary and unliteraiy world, if I can 
recover for the ancient Homeric, and 
Viigilian almanacks their legitimate 
Troy-weight. I have, to my own 
entire satisfaction, established a 
theory that solves every difficulty. 
I have tiicd by it the. most plausible 
and specious objections; cud though 
they have been beautiful, and pre¬ 
cious to the ey< s of critics ns Cleo¬ 
patra’s pearl, they have left not a 
Mm behind them in the solution. 

This theory will have little charm 
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for the unintelligible school. Jeremy 
Beutlmm, if he wen* living, would 
not loot; at it, nor will any oi the 
Benthamites; and this, I say, is its 
recommendation—fi.r it is simplicity 
itself, and palpable to eveiy under- 
stutniiiig. But, why dwell upon its 
meiits, and forestall the piiii.es it. 
will mott assuredly receiver 1 Tliuu- 
is little need to solicit ud.uiialien. 

I lie ;in then at once, us n:.,-t 
lift lists do, by hedging live qima- 
tl ti, and .’-.acit, in limine, tl.al 
“Ti.'.y w'-.” * I'uit Ilium” ii 

gi.'.nti J ; and inoie, the* “ lageus 
< 1 Unit Daidanidum.' This being 
ulmitti (1 v,lu-ieou to irt, the lever 
of thcciy, 1 sh ill boldly put one of 
the point i ol tlm compn- es nt once 
in Tio/gnnd thus drawn i icgie circle 
around it, ‘‘pionil es'o prolani.” 
None shall enter lieriiii to poke 
air-itl lie ashes, and publish tint he 
can milker limi pel nor pipkin. 
None need prelend to follow Alex¬ 
ander's footsteps thither, who ai enot 
pieparcd to ho Alexamleis, and U' 
they are, they will find all they would 
lack for in Homer-geography, to- 
pogtephy, and ichuogr-:'ky, Troy 
w «ti- - 

11 M .Is IVim.’g* .la l.v |)iiefe 
I>.t isvvui itel »■ uiivc.lei <liin\. 

Lc Ti'injn mi'h.Ic -nr l.i reinin' 

J les mm - -, I|I|'.': 1 !Y ims (III .Srai'i tkIih 
( InT' knit l*c4iui il'Ijfilirstinn. 
tr.ie.i|H iinl tmit rricort,p.'iipk'H ninnarfpi'', 
IIiiii'iti* ti ininjihe .Irs l’.iiipi.s, 

Qiii liionqilu iT'il ■iTli.in.” 

Well—Wit Ilium. But the Cr< oka, 
—how did they levy tin ir armies V 
how build, man, and victual tln-ir 
Heels > hmv was their commiasiuial 
provided '< who was “ paymaster to 
the forces 't ” and how were the sup¬ 
plies obtained . J And then the ten 
years’ siege! Ay, run on, inn on, a^> 
many inoic questions as you please, 
and all upon impossibilities; they ad 
lead inevitably to the theovy. All 
these, were an allegoi y, representing, 
indeed, real events, but of a home, 
character. The internal feuds and 
parties of Troy are herein figured. 
Troy was riot destroyed by foieign 
enemies. The Creeks aud Trojan*! 
are but the two great political pm ties 

p 
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of Troy. Their struggles were the 
only wav to which it was exposed; 
and if Troy fell, it fell by one ot 
these pm ties. llovv then caine tin* 
real history to he. m> nm •■died? 
There m;.y liave been many imimui'. 
But we have only to imnjnw that 
any direct tn«l specific public .don 
of political acts ai,<1 m pa>li,«ueiitniy 
speeches was prold'iiti d, n*-d that, 
in consequence, tin* Chronic'cs, tins 
Globes, and the (’out i r*. and Snuid- 
ovdb of that day—and, till of bite, 
years, our own pa' liam.-ntary dtdiau s 
are a parallel case—tvero obliged to 
cover truth with invenlion, and wc 
shall at ont o co.npicheud the adop- 
tiou of waiH, and hattlcn, and sieges. 
We shall see the not* d lead<in of 
paitics in the heroes of light. It is 
not now my business to scrutinize 
how these panels made their appear¬ 
ance, nor if they used pirnting, or 
uniting, or painting ; hut as they had 
steam vessi Is, which is pioved in 
the ships ol the lhueaciate, they may 
have had a punting pic vs; hut, pu- 
lnps they had nos, and much was 
done hv v,tiling, ati! piohahly inoi. 1 
by painting--the veiy oiigin of po¬ 
litical caiica'uir— whic.'.i we li.ue 
every iea"on 'a believe, i» IIuim* 
days, was without it* ludicmus fea¬ 
ture, ami theii <n •< = . r. ?. y -< me we ll 
known. But this very iu<*ihod of 
conimunicatiiig fact., would irttu- 
naiilylea*J to thuse tli: linct .u-d s»* 
pirate piciui. i- aaligoni-t pitted 
against ant.igoiii-t—,ud allegoiical 
scenes—wlii* li subsequeiidyhccame 
embodied in the more disti ict limp- 
sodit's vvliicli it is this fashion to call 
Homeric. Yet, observe, I do not 
say tit a there are no events repie- 
sented really as they took place; for 
no one will deubt that Tioy was ac¬ 
tually destroyed, ruined, burned; 
but the agency of the perdition is a 
inctamoi pliosis from the facts, and 
the agents figure in a mythologically 
true, and poetically t.ilno lustoiy, 
under tho disguise of foreigners and 
warriors. J’.uemics, indeed, they 
were to dm peace and we 11 at e, of 
Tioy, aud with their very strong 
foreign bias, the manner in which 
themselves and their actions were 
treated by tho fabulous historians, 
must cease to he a matter of sui- 
prise. I am peifectly aware that in 
coming to the detail, and minute 
. parts of that wondrous tale, tho 


theory may not be palpable to the 
perception of every reader, whether 
critic or not, and thu r - a door may be 
opened lo much i.duable diveustiou, 
fi oid which fui ther light may be 
thrown upon this and every other 
ancieit hUtuiy. f am persuaded 
that this manner of painting events 
in the annals of nations has led to 
rousidi ruble and impoitant triors; 
for ha j lr,lf the w;\is we read of 
fiom the i*> cation of the. vvoild taken 
pi ice, the wonder would have been, 
time any were, left to buiy the <iea<l 
—as was the case, with the Kilkenny 
cat*, there would have been nothing 
left Hit the tails; yet vve find the 
woi Id peopled in flat contradiction 
to their really figurative records— 
peopled even to the terror of politi¬ 
cal economists and the, great Mal¬ 
thusian nun But I am sure of tlm 
pith and mat row of the theory, and- 
that, with the addition of this key, 
all grnciu), and much particular, 
ancient Iihtoiy will he palpable to 
every undemanding. Trying its 
power upon the tale of Tioy, evi ry 
one will he certainly ntruck with 
Mime eiiiiou t coincidences. These, 

1 conies*, upon the fust examination, 
led me to look upon these records 
as pioplutic, iu which light 1 have 
already considered our oid Nursery 
Bbyniea, but I vciy soon abandoned 
tho idea, and accounted for the coin¬ 
cidences by the uniicisnlitymidun- 
changeublcness of the features ot 
human nntnie in all ages ami eireuin¬ 
stances. This iinivcistd resemblance 
might well justify me in using the 
kuown phrases, and veiy paity dis¬ 
tinctions ot our own day ; and it is 
difficult to avoid even the common 
appellations of Whig and Tory; for 
there were two such great parties 
in the Tmjan state, and as with us, 
it was by the one of those two call¬ 
ing In the vulgar or third party that 
the. final mischief was effected. In¬ 
deed, wo seem fancifully enough to 
read the vevy names, for Troy was 
not the legitimate name, but Per. 
gama; but, iu process of time, as¬ 
sumed that name horn its more con¬ 
stant ilefendeifi and conservators; 
and i'li curious, that Troy is Tory, 
with the transposition of but one 
lettciv So the Giali, as the opposite 
faction was long called, cannot fail 
to bring to ndnd the Greys of mo¬ 
dern date; Who maybe said, fora 
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much longer period than ten years, 
to hav c besieged our Pergama, that, 
it ia feared, will ever bear the evil 
mat ka of the “ geata Giaiotum.” 
And, taking an equally landful view, 
who will not be sttuck with the co¬ 
incidence, that the/, after a time, 
lost this appellation, and, for some 
cause or other, probably taking the 
name of another leader, they wore 
denominated Don-aii or Dan’s men, 
and that the Troy or Tory men, ns 
those who detested and defied this 
new leader, were known as Dare- 
Dans, and, for shortness, Dardans, 
Dardanid.-e. These are the allow¬ 
able sports of literature, that tend to 
relieve the mind in its laboiious 
search after truth ; and, plating no 
great value upon them, l am yet. 
tempted to note them, a navigator 
would amuse The world on bin le- 
turn with accounts of ceiluin plea¬ 
sant and sunny islands he may have 
met with, though they hn\<» little to 
do with the main purpose of hU 
voyage. Having pieiiiised time, 1 
may perhaps be patdoued if I pick 
up .1 few oiisi rtati.ms and cimun- 
st lives in the ouishiits ol the, fa.hu- 
lous land; and for a while entertain 
the reader by nualogiee to enliven the 
truth, wliic.ii would bn otherwise 
hart „ when stripped of its melapho: - 
ical anil allegorical dross; and as l 
have found in them amusement 
amidst the toil of digging for lecon- 
dite, facta, I offer thain as schnapps 
by the way, to be taken in a moment 
of rest, and for refreshment at the 
door-way seat of the public-house 
of history; or, to use our more elo¬ 
quent parliamentary language. “ to 
be drunk on the premises,” by 
no means, however, recommending 
the intoxication those noted words 
have been construed by the vulgar 
to encourage—for 1 would not have 
the reader staggered in his very first 
attempt to advance in the debateable 
grounds of history. 

I consider the constitution of Troy 
or Pergama, to be represented by 
Helen; nay, start not at the suppo¬ 
sition, there are many reasons that 
lead to the conclusion. She cer¬ 
tainly was at least the pretended 
object of either party: both claimed 
her, and endeavoured to get hold of 
her. And it was the enmity caused 
by her transferring herself to the 
Trojan party from the Greeks or 
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Graii party, to whom it was boasted 
she originally belonged, that pro¬ 
duced the violent struggles in the 
state. Nor does Helen unaptly ic- 
preseut a constitution; for, with some 
fiailtics, she was exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful, and preserved her complexion 
and youthful charms to such a won 
drous ng", that that ciri uinstamv, 
alone has ^together ptoved her to 
lie a fictitious diameter. Then 
though represented of so fascinating 
a beauty, it appeals, from her in- 
tmiow with i’liam anti his aged 
counsellors on the walla, that 
hi r real merits were more reve¬ 
renced by i in* v try old than theyoung, 
which would hnrd.y have he on the 
case, vvi re it not tfiHt some hidden 
viituei>, discernible to the* wisdom 
and expet it'lire of she old, were 
figured tinder in r pr-swul beauty. 
It is undoubted that Helen must 
have been an ideal n presentation, 
h'or the Helen, the* aitusl wife of 
jWoiielauH, '.'as, it. i, well known, at 
the supposed time of lie* Trojan 
war, in ilgypt; and t-i aeeount for 
the chang" je ipioxitivn,li.;r ubiquity, 
her ego, and luminous suiiois (ail 
elear enough by tlu,' new (onstrur- 
tioT.), and to ftirccfi tho absurdity of 
the mu radon as a mnUi i of bistoiy, 
it lias been ass< rtt tl that it was ou!y 
Jier or image that went to 

Troy. T^hen, again, in ihe oatli of 
allegiance to her, or to 1dm who 
should legitimately possess her, 
which hei fatln r is said to have 
made all ImMiilois take, who does 
not see tlm usual homage paid to, 
and oath worn to tho observance of, 
a constitution '< 

That she. did not stay with Menu- 
laua, whose very name implies that 
lie was one who would rather stay 
by anil court the people than her, 
is in entire accordance with the view 
taken, and wc must not be surpris¬ 
ed, then, to find her taste inclining 
to the Paiisian, nor that she some¬ 
times showed an inkling to return 
to her former spouse,—nor that 
she should have found such good 
and suie shelter in the regal court 
of worthy old Piiam—nor that, in 
their love and loyalty, the true Tro¬ 
jans should have fought for her to 
the end, and to have her unchanged. 
Poor, good old Priam, all the gener- 
oils, not the liberals, love his naute; 
many’s the tear I have shed over it 
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in early yuuth. But the unuic, like 
every other representing any thing 
•rood, lias been usuiped, misused, 
and abused. The oiidiml signilica- 
liou is doubtles the same with Pii- 
ujus; it moans the first, ortho Pi line; 
and Hiiice the days that legitimate 
loyalty has become vraki ued, and 
taken, as it were, the second place, 
many a mini-ter, Ih it should l>,> but. 
the sen,nit, li.is Hri/ed tin- iiius of 
g.’Veni-nenr, ivii.miit eidier appro- 
b-tioii of, o.' nuoiiiiritioii from, as 
g" >d a king us Pi i mi, and appro- 
pi i'ted Unit na.nn: of distinction to 
himself. 

I'li go a little blither—Who was 
Agamemnon ? Not a king certainly 
in ilio seme iu which Piiam was 
king—wo must not be misled by 
later anil moie improper use of 
'vonW. lie is indeed culled the 
“ Aw; Ayvfii - I.i;' 1 but""'; is not 

king—***{«* is but a common 

sailor; and, hi more vulgar pm lance, 
may but have signified the *• cock or 
the walk.” A jami'iiinon was tV* 
ie ld-r of the pai ty, ami hud be been 
deal and burnt, the Whigs of Tiny 
would have drunk to ids memory as 
ours do to Fox's; and so tins whole 
armament may be, said to bate been 
the marshalling, according to the. 
present custom of the fisaii or W big 
party, against tins Troy or Tory par¬ 
ty. Aud then again, in confirma¬ 
tion of what lias been asset toil, his 
title, \ *' is veiy observable — 

;t sort of representation of the “So. 
i.j.’ign People,” so early is that 
a’Nuiiipiimi to bo dated; the n^t, 
tlii’U, were nothing more than “ the 
pcop’e;” though afterwards. In tho 
Athenian republic, it was addressed 
by this orators and demagogues in 
flattery, and to imply a consequence, 
after they had assumed the whole 
power ot the state; though indeed 
the A'Vjih were the most noto¬ 

rious rabble-scoundrels that ever 
infested a state. Then \rn do not 
find good old Priam called tho peo¬ 
ple king, or the citizen king, but tho 
“shepherd of bis subjects;” / 
not implying that be loved 

them aul t.iok care of them; and 
the b- :iji t;-.M —which means 1 every 
inch a king.” 

The incident of Agamemnon sacri¬ 
ficing bis own daughter is not very 
difficult of solution—and here it 
must bo remarked that th* phraser 


logy of the (Jivek and our own lan¬ 
guage is co him lai, that liteaal trail* 
stations will oltcu surprise us with 
our own vulgar slang expressions; 
tlii.s by ilm way, for I will nor, stop 
for examples—so we, find it in this 
well-known incident.—What was his 
object? tho immediate answer is— 
“ to r,ii .c the wind.” To raise which, 
indeed, urny a statesman lias sacii- 
ticcd bis most f.tvoiiiitc schemes, 
(lie very ofl'-piing of liis brains, 
like the “absolute wisdom” tliat 
was beat, out ot .lupitei’s, tb > veiy 
cliild of liis tliougbis, that he bad 
eheii-hi'd, dry-nursed; lias even 
eaten his own woids, which wastlm 
sole meaning oi Saturn devouring 
liis own childien. 

And wlm was Ulysses? Aciafty 
eloquent Whig of Troy, allegoi ically 
said to have stolen into i lie temple anil 
filched away the palladium. 1 le must 
haw bt i n some chuich plunderer, a 
remover ot test acts, which test nets 
protected the, Tioj.in church. He, 
ii to be found in eteiy fraudulent 
measure inking a leading pint, or it 
would be belter said an uudei hand 
part. lie was a piim ipal, too, in the 
matter of tlm wooden horse, the ti uc 
meaning ot which I intend to dis¬ 
close. 

Tho cliaractrr of Atbillcs, I must 
confess, excites astonishment and 
siirpiise. lie appears ically not to 
belong to the party to which history 
has attached him, the greatest of 
warriors and a consummate states¬ 
man. Duiing the gieatcr part of 
the siege be either insists the Whig- 
flieeks, for so I must call the party, 
or obstinately keeps baek bis full 
power, and yet the moment he ai ises, 
scorning tiie very faction with whom 
lie sides, ho eil'ects the very mea¬ 
sures at a single blow, which they 
never could in ing about with their 
united forces, whether in or out of 
Pailiameut lie is a noble and 
sublime character; and I suspect 
some one act of his, accordant to tho 
views of the Whig faction of Troy, 
has placed him, in tlm re coals, on 
the side he never could have chosen 
by his taste or any one feeling of his 
■nature. If I am obliged to compare 
him to any politicians of modern 
history, I should say that in the for¬ 
mer part of his diameter, when he 
broke away from his party, he re¬ 
sembled Burke; aud In tue latter 
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part of his doings, Wellington. And 
his statue, now pointing to the resi¬ 
de un* id tin 1 hero of Watei loo, seems 
to claim kindred on tho score of 
nr.nl}' strength and viitue. Ho was 
a minister of singular energy and 
btrnigliUdrvvardiK s«. 

To drop from tho highest to the 
lowest depth—is not Thii sites tin: 
very beau-ideal of a Whig-Radical, 
ever, as llomer tells us, railing at 
kings w ith his foul mouth ' and this 
shows us ihiitthisgenusturpis-iiiuiiin 
infested poor Troy, as well as other 
places. 

There is an amusing anecdote in 
the old lliapsndies, which 1 would 
not pass owe, ot one (daunts (a 
(Irey by translation ), who was foolish 
enough to be cheated into an ex- 
ch mgt* the most stupid ; She very 
armour ot defeuce, worth 1 don’t 
ktiow how many hulls’ hides, lor 
one woith nothing-gold for iion, 
which famous exchange became a 
proveib to express t foolish haigain, 
“ Diomedis et dlauei pci .niiiatiu. 1 ' 
He was one of those silly fellows 
that ever think new lamps better 
than old—a Bit mingham mamiiue- 
ture, ns we siiould say, btipeiior to 
the old regalia. 

But 1 uiud not he t< mplt d to re¬ 
view all the chaiae.’ers of the splen¬ 
did Iliad, not even tin* amiable 
Hector, that piototypo of a tine 
Consci vatiw, shall lead me into fur¬ 
ther discussion on the ineiits of the 


<>j Ti o>j c ijiintm il. 

Troj niToiit ", liioiij.h fu,:n thi tety 
d< pth of the Jieai ■, 11>,\ •* and .idiiuiii 
(hem, or to use the Yugiihm plnn-c, 
“ Kxunimaiqui* Toi is auinioMiii pec- 
tui.” My busim-s shall be mine 
particulaily with the events imme¬ 
diately preceding (lie fall ot Tioy, 
and thou w ilh the fall it-i It. And ii, 
endeavouiing to gius n latiotrd 
account of them, 1 shall be guided 
solely by the narrative, as it is 1<-- 
taded ia the clCueid,simply applying 
to it the hypothesis, that it deci-.ibes 
the struggles of political panics in 
the bti-to, and not any netted foreign 
w at rare. Aud 1 shall not be, l trust, 
less intelligible, if 1 adopt, as occa¬ 
sion may offer, aud os 1 have liitheilo 
done, tlie denominations of patties 
known among ourselves. 

Melancholy indeed was the catas¬ 
trophe ;.<ud if there be aieremM.itirn 
ot incident'.' or cbnvactcis with thus*; 
ot oui own days, let us all bop.* at 
least that the evil of the omen may 
be avoitod ; and let “ Tmja f'uit,’'— 
“ l’uimus Ti <«**>, J lie a vvaining, as 
nil bistoiy ought to be, to succcs'dvo 
gcueiaiious. It must be observed, 
however, that Mngahen-elf has, fiom 
the comuumeenient of the evil times, 
utteicil her warning voice, as did 
Cassaudia,and,like her, has not been 
believed. May nut, posterity hau¬ 
to iclate of us as /linens, or Virgil 
through him, did of the unfoituuatu 
Ilium ? 


“ Trojana*. nt opi <, rt liiuiciitaliilu rep mini 
Kiuriirit Damn." 

The uairative comnicneca with a summary of the slate of parties imme¬ 
diately pi seeding the final and fatal struggle, and then proceeds to the 
wicked schemes of thu Whigs of Tioy; nor is it without a loathing horror 
the talc is told. 

“ Qiuinijtuiui animus ineiniimso lionet, luctuqun ri'fugit; 

Inripiam. 1’i.u’ti brllo, latisqui* rrpulM 
Ductorea Dannmn, tot jam labcnlibus minis, 

Jnatiir lunntis rqiiuiu, iliviua Palladia arte 
TEdifirant: eriMuquo intexunt uhiete I'oataa. 

Votuin pro reditu simulant: ca fama vagatur. 

Hue Ji-lertn viruun soitili corpora furtim 
Jm:liiflitnt neuo Inter!: pimitusque cavirnas 
Ingentes, uterutnque annat-j indite coinplent." 

1 shall, though it is not as forcible as it should be, quote Dryden, merely 
substituting the names. 

“ 1 will restrain my tears, ami biirlly tell 
What in our last, and fatal night befel. 

By destiny compell’d, and in despair. 

The Whigs grew weary of the tedious war, 
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And by Minerva's aid a fabric rear’d, 

Which like a steed of mountain height appeal’d ; 

The aides were plank'd with pine, they feigned it made 
For their rutin n ; and this the vow they paid. 

Thus they protend ; but in the hollow side 
Selected numbers of their patty hide; 

With inward twins the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels stuff the dark abode.” 


I have given Dryden’s translation 
for rhyme j I will give a somewhat 
more paiaphraelical one for reason. 
Diyden had not the key, or lie would 
have done it more to the spirit of 
the truth of the original. I should 
say, then, that, the Whigs of Troy, 
being quite broken in spirit by the 
glorious termination ot a war they 
had always opposed, and undertaken 
by the Tories, the issue of which 
was so contiary to their expectations 
and prophecies, plan a monstrous 
scheme, a Hill, which under the 
name ot Helium, is to effect all soils 
of changes, which scheme had long 
been th.i I iolihyhorac ol the Cl rail, 
or (hoys, and now was to tie Iheii 
stalking-hoc -, to covet their, ike 
\\ tiigs, i < tin n to i.llice, under a pi e- 
leuee indeed of a letuin to the old 
constitution. It i i called n mini .ter, 
iiiHtar Monti«, strong of “ the moun¬ 
tain.” They hoist of it as a enntri 
vaiuii) of the veiy GodJesH of Wis¬ 
dom (the mo; t pugnacious ill the 
mythology), which means nothing 
more nor less than the modern cant 
of the “match ot intellect.” The 
selivme is full of promises, which 


they take care to have promulgated 
every where; but they concoct the 
detail, furtim, secretly, and wonder¬ 
fully they kept the secret. Thus 
seen tly they cram their Bill, or 
Bills (tor 1 am by no means Mire, 
ono only is meant, for the monster 
was moveable, wheel within wheel), 
with conunissious, to be filled by 
(dclecla Nortiti corpora) choice 
Whigs, to fulfil their ulterior mea- 
Fuics; so they are said to he 
thoroughly armed. And the event 
showed that this Whig Ilohby horse 
was not, as most are, stuffed with 
straw, but with stout hill men, and 
bludgeon-men, and file and fagot- 
ni“ii, with the intent indeed toow-r- 
th.ow ‘lie, Tories, though they lies- 
lioy Troy itself. The. iiistoiy here 
so .icwhut suddmly turns to unol her 
point of the compass. The attention 
h dirt cted to an old theatre v/lirie- 
on the W hign ot Troy had for many 
a year played their pranks, till they 
hud brought it into a sad state. It 
seems there was an island, formerly 
a part of King Priam’s dominions, 
situated probably pretty much as 
Ireland is with regard to Kngland :— 


“ K-,1 in rmi'imt.i Tenedo\ lintissinia laiuj 
Insula, d'nrs npuni, IVi.imi <1 inn logii.i iiiaiiibant. 
>vunc. L.uitmn sinus i t sf.itio malrliilii i .winis.” 


Its notorious character is not omitted, “ notissima famu,” and there is 
noted a remarkable ieature, its piuspct ity, when the substantial power of 
Priam remained, and subsequently' its utter ruin—the bad faith of its in¬ 
habitants—and it is lcpicscntcd rs just that sort of place for a wreck, and 
wbpre the evil-disposed might drive the vessel ol the state. 


“ In si(;ht ol Troy lies Teuedoi, an isle. 

While fnrtimr did on Priam's rmpiii’ smile, 
lU'iiownM lor wealth ; but sinee a faithless bay, 
W hue ships exposed to winds and weather lay.’’ 


The Whigs do not fail to keep 
this island in sight, as a point from 
which they might do the greatest 
mischief with the greatest impunity 
to themselves; they might have 
boasted that it was indeed ever "in 
conspectu,” for they never lost sight 
of it; it was almost their pet island 
—Island, I am almost tempted to call 


it Ireland, a name very expressive 
of its condition as a place of depo¬ 
sit for party wrath, where it would 
not be lost, but be in a constant 
state of fermentation, a choice scene 
for experimentalizing,and for treach¬ 
ery of every kind, the " statio male- 
fida.” It is observable that hitherto 
the Whigs, who had been termed 
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Graii, are now denominated “ Duo the Whigs, and thenceforth all are 
tores Danaum,” as if they were the called Daual. But we must not 
originators of the introduction of the forestall events—to this island they 
Danites to the privileges of the con* direct all their energies for the pro¬ 
stitution of Troy, from which they sent, and by stealth stir up some old 
had been excluded. But these Dan- grievances that had either been near- 
ites being once admitted, would Fy removed or forgotten; which is 
have no leaders, and so domineered, well enough expressed by their 
that who but they; and at length ail hiding themselves, or at first secret- 
distinction is lost between them and ly lurking about and agitating. 

“ line approved! deserts in liltore conduiit.” 

The Tories are deluded, thinking, that if they yield to their opponents 
in this matter of the island, they would be content therewith. In this 
too fond hope they consent to introduce the Dauilcs into the constitution. 
The doors of the legislature arc impiudcutly thrown open. “ Pauduntur 
portie.” There is a false joy upon the occasion. 

“ l'O’f'o orniiis longo Milvit st> Toucri.i luctii 
l’aml ini toi' portii'.” 

It is now that the Whigs biing to system ot education tailed liberal, 
view their great sl'ilking-lioier, this because excluding religion. The 

mimutain” fabiicatii n (cciuinlyn historian may well call ii a dent rue- 
Bill ot gereii 1 ! Ki-foim); there it no live gift, for all the destructives 
end to their boasting ot its wisdom ; v.etc delighted with it. Hie foolish 
it is the gift of toy wisdom dci- people stand agajie at the wonder, 
lied 1 audit is cirious to not' 1 the while pait of urn nibble enter the 
epithet applied to this new wisdom Pui liaumut linns:- with the D.mai, 
divinity,** iimup'io,” unwedded; llint and wonder how they should lind 
wisdom which has no alllra.ee vvidi tlmnsclvcH, where their betters 
the state by chinch bond—unwed- “ certare holebant.” Then all cry 
•led to what tlie Whigs would call re- up the Whig hobby, 
ligious prejudices, carrying with it a 

" Par-. stupet innuplu' donum p.\!tiule .Miiun, -, 

ICt molrm iiiiiimlur rqui ” 

The Whigs of Troy take advantage of this state of popular stupefaction; 
by one means or other get possession of the public press (not the Minerva, 
as' some might suppose), and by fallacies, and lies, and very vulgar abuse, 
biutally attack the Tories ot Troy, till themselves publicly boasted, in near¬ 
ly the words of the Latin hibtmian, 

“ Fudiimci insiiliis toUque iigiUvinius uibr.’ 

Tliey had tlien their Chronicles, and tlieir Times, as I have before shown, 
but now we may in justice happily add, u Tempora lnutantur.” The 
Times changed. The dictatorial exhortative style of the leading journal is 
well masked. 

“ l'timmqui: Thymu-lvs, (or, as -omi! editions have it, TimatrsJ 
Duel intra inuros hortutur, et arco local I.” 

And it is with pain we are compelled to add the succeeding line— 

*‘ Hive ilolo, sen jam ' - ojre sic fata frrebant." 

“ Timctus first ("lis doubtful whether hired. 

Or so the Trojan destiny required) 

Moved that the rnmpaits might be broken down, 

To lodge the monster fabric in the town.” 

Yet are there Borne of the public press that make an honest stand, and in 
the name of the constitution of Troy, command the whole Reform Bill to 
be Bifted, and all Us luiking fallacies and iniquities exposed, and its secre¬ 
cies laid open. 
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“ At Cajiys, ct quorum mclior sententia ineuli, 

Aut pclngo Danm'mi insidhs suspcctaque dona 
i’l'iccipiture jubrnt, Miliji’eli’.quo nrcre lliiinmis ; 

Am tt'ii:biire cnvas uteii et icutarc latcbrns." 


• Bui . . .mil llr,‘ rest of sounder miu.l 

Thi’ liiliil present to the ilriines designed ; 

Or t'i the watery deep j at least to bore 
The hollow sides, and hidden frauds exploit’." 

Anil even in this state of things, the mass of the people aic as yet divi¬ 
ded, and thus the whole peace of society is broken up. 

“ '■iidmliliir inetrlmu stmli.i in rcntrari.i vulgn«.” 


“ i’iii’ giddy vulgar, as thru- fnnrir* guide, 
Willi noise toy noLhiiig, and iri parts divi’e. 1 


How well is the vulgar mutiny of public inertings hit ofif. Hut this stab* 
dies mu last long, when the rabble are taught to understand that there is 
to la to litem, in particular, :i great bo->i>. '{'hey are all up, ou one bide. It 
is 11 The Itill, the whole IJill, -and noth; ig i be !.nl the Bill.” 

Veil so m al'i r this, the danger to the Jvdahlished Church of Tiny be- 
coining .ruin', (mi, tlie ch-igy to a in.iu, with their Archbishop id Tmy attlu ir 
lie a), and a giant niitubir ot tie* br“t m> n of eh 'raetcr and prnpt-ily, pro- 
elaim in the people the iuimim-ul danger, anil point out torcildy their giotv- 
i •' nndncbs uud delusion, and thus the church’s conduct is di *eribed .— 


- 1*. iniiis ibi iiiiit’ i iiiininngn.i riuuil.aiti’ catena, 

l.aeuiou ardent. Minima drriuit aii inn*. 

lit pi-oml . O. ini'"ii, qu.e tuit.i in-:eii.-, ems J “ 

’1 lieu a btibt: to soiou pin lion of the church is spoken of, as being ofietcd, 
under the pretence of a liberal cate for them, but actually with intent to 
have a hold upon them, and so hating them, as it were, by tho collats, to 
rob them, and tl at at the special instigation of the Dantes. Thus the 
chuu li proceeds: 

“ C’li’diti-i .ivi'.-tiv. iinsk-r, mil ullu piifatis 
Dona can ir dulis l)au,mm sic nutns Ulys-.i-, 1 ” 

i hen follows ail elotpient appeal to the good cense of tho people, show¬ 
ing that the greatest danger is to themselves, that the, “ roving commis¬ 
sions” concealed within the measure will in time inspect their very houses, 
and ovcrtlnow tho state. 


* Aut Luc Indus! ligno im uitantur Achivi, 

Aut liicc in inistios fabricata c.st ninchiua minus, 

Iiifpicturu dunlin, vehturnque dumper mlii; 

Ant aliqub Intit error : equo ne credits Tencri. 

Qatcquid id est, tirneo D.inaos et dona ferentes.” 

Though Dryden fails, 1 giro his tianBlatiou : 

*‘ The hollow fabric either must enclose 
Within iis blind recess, our secret foes ; 

Or ’tii an engine rais’d above the town 
To oYr-look our walls, and then to batter down ; 

.Somewhat is suro designed, by fraud or force, 

Trust not their presents, uor admit the horse.” 

The historinn bitterly laments that this church-blow to tho measuie was 
ineffectual; had it been otherwise, says he, 

“ Trojaqiie nunc blares, Priamiquc nix alia maucm “’ 

And had not heaven llio fall of Troy design’d, 

Or had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done to inspire a better mind, 

Then had our lances pierc’d the treacherous wood, 

, And Ilian towers and Priam’s empire stood.” 
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Next follows a character I scarcely He has the trick, too, of going down 
know how to deal with. The exo- on his knees, and making a mock 
(Table Sinon—whelhei he represents prayer, with suih peifnly, that it is 
any individual character, or traitors shocking to think of. Then ho op- 
in geneial, “ id genii'. onine,” I will peais to have been a statesman noto- 
not decide. All lying traitois liavo lious for saying one thing and doing 
a strong family resen blariee. 1 am, another, who perhaps had published 
however, incli ml i j think that save- sentiments directly in conti adicLion 
ral real personaees are. hinted at in to himself; again lie appears as one 
this one. Kv ly word lie utti'rs is put forth as the proper lying mouth- 
false; ho is inti oiiuced with lin piece olhis mischievous party. Again 
hands tied, voluntaiily tied, and that lie may represent some arch-traitor 
is a very common thing with mean and agitator, who dealing himself 
rtatesmeii, who ai ■ as fast hound and laigclv in the “death’s head and 
tied.vviih their hands behind them ciots-honn” system, may have pre- 
n-i it woe, t<» particular nieasuies. temkd conspiracies against himself, 
lit'i".ikes a great p'uode abm.t e:i- Ho is nil impudence, and plainly tells 
iniiie*) i.» i mI i hiin, ii very glib the Whigs of Troy, that their nica- 
iibout | i:, nui'-i, Mil hiicli hmihI Mires had commenced with blood, 
lliud.'Miimiude. lie is foiccd Ly the and tbit their “ icluiii” must bo 
(iifiii b-M the pnsciire of good old hccuitd by blood, and is quite ora- 
l*i i::m, \i ho in his hime-ty, and to cular on this point, as if miraculously 
his <o f, I, -li-'ves every lie he tills, informed. 

“ .''in^uiiiu elat'.wlis vuito'i, 
iS.iii^uiin 1 i|ii,iTriuli riMiitie." 

T*n le i , i.o i nuiticiaiii.u hoic made of the murders per diem, but tlioy 
wen' piobably not inneli fewer than tho3e allowed in our days in the sUtcr 
kingdom. They greatly increased with the introduction of tlic Danites. 

" Ipium yiiimi.ii IH.iiM , Dan.ii, vcnUtis ail orai.” 

The consummate scouudiel tells how his enemies had caught him at fault, 
and led him in their puw< r, aud confesses tliat be was in danger. 

'• lCn'pui (fati’.'i) lctc i.ie, ut vincula ruj*i.” 

Tk'Uigii t:m tact was, the escape was entirely tlic act of the Whigs of 
Tiny, for the advancement of their own wicked purposes—nud he is re- 
waiib d— nny, pi.leqe, ioiiiu particular loyal grace and precedence is noted 
in the following— 

“ fj/'-e viro jniniiis mi iilcas iil.pu; uict.i lcv.tii 
\ im l.i j.ilji t lbiaimis.” 

Nor was llituc any need fur the good King to add, as lie did— 

“ (lnlM|ui'i (■•>, .iiuiisi)!) liinc j.im tvLIlvisccie Grain>, 

Ni.sItT eiis” 

Such a one was sure to forget his ti lends soon enough. Nor should he, 
pi ilnips have asked about the Bill in that quarter ; but Borne, say the ques¬ 
tions were not R'ked by the King himself, hut by some of bis confidential 
servants, u ho asumcil the power to confer the royal patronage, and make 
it comp' ct with the villain, “ Quie Religio.” “ Touching Religion,” shows 
deal !y tli.it tlierc was something bout that in the compact. The woids are 
remarkable., and will bring to the reader’s mind the questioning on similar 
matters before committees of our House. 

" (piUIve petuiit — .pnc religio, autqiiLe inachiua belli i" 

iii:> reply', commencinr with an oath, is very characteristic; but why 
appeal to the “eternal fi .ja” (vos eterni ignes) ? This must have been 
in allusion to some general incendiarism, at that time rife In the land. He 
calls emphatically too on the altar and the pike— 

“ Vos line cuscquo uefnndl.” 
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The new party to which he binds himself, appear to be successors to the 
Greys or Graii, for he abuses them unequivocally and without mercy. 

“ las mill! Gralorum sarrata resolvere jura ; 

Fas odisse viros, atipie omnia fcrre sub auras, 

Si <£ua tegunt.” 

•* And grant I may 

Without a crime til’ migratcful (Greys) betiay ; 
llevcnl the secrets of the guilty state, 

And justly punish whom 1 justly hate.” 

With what cool audacity the scoundrel talks of breaking his oaths. One 
would think there had been Papists in those days, maintaining that oaths 
are not to be kept with heretics; and, with what cowardice lie tells the 
Grey Whigs Ire lias them in his power, and threatening them with betray¬ 
ing their secrets. Who will he surprised if such a fellow is not bound by 
auy laws, not caring a rush for his country—as if lie should Ray to his new 
allies, “ you do my work, and i’ll do yours.” 

“ IVni’iir Patriic nee h-gibuu uHi-*. 

1'u modi) promisbis mauca*., 

. . . v in.i4.na 1 • ]>‘ii.i.nii. 

j’lie cmnpai t being ai it were signed and m il« d, ho culms into all the 
ulterior viens of hi". ne.v allies, to be canie.l out in as hurt a time ns pos¬ 
sible ; and has the exU'io.dimuy impudence to :t- s<*rt, after he had entcied 
into a conti.let by wliii It the established rhureli i;f Tiny was to lie dtstioy- 
cd, thal the Whig lladiral Hobby alone would piesei vc the p; uple under 
their old icligion , some inivn thought, amhigUMisly laving a stress on the 
word “ old,” 

• t’.i|ii|Ui’ii .lutiijU i Hiii ltfli^iuuc in.’ii." 

Tin* e<msei|Uci.ces of these “ say- the nrrhhiuhop and Ilia two sons, the 
iugs and doing-*” are made manifest dement of his family, and positively 
as the history proceeds. Toe chutcli, murdering them—and just, too, at 
it will be recollected, was to be the veiy time the priesthood were 
sacrificed. This is told under a very about to sacrifice a “ bull.” What 
bold ami singular imagery. As I can he meant by that V—iL puzzles 
showed, the church is signified by me. Pci haps it was something ana- 
lier high priest ui Archbishop, Lao- logous to the Pope’s Bulls of our 
coon. Through him the hostility of times, which the Established Church 
the church to all the mischievous of Troy may have been on the point 
measures had been masked, lfow is of annihilating by their peculiar 
the mutilation of the church painted? energy, lline ilia? lachrymu*! 

Wo see two serpents, coming too The. sea serpents, the rnonsleis, 
across the channel, from Teuedos, and the. tails, arc surprisingly de- 
and intertwining themselves round scribed. 

•• licce aulciri gmnni a Ten* do tranijuilla per alia 
( Hkitc.-co reh-rens), inmieicds orbiInis ungues 
Incuiiibiirit pel.igo, paritcupie hi] littura tenduut . 

Pcc.tnra quorum inter ductus arrecta, jtibo-que 
Sunburnt a- cxiupri'init Hildas; pars cretcra pontuin 
Pons legit, siuuantt|iie iinniensa voiumine tergn.” 

“ Two serpen Is, tank'd abreast, the seas divide. 

And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide ; 

Their flaming crests above the waves they show, 

Tlic>r bellies seem to bum the seas below, 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 

And on the sounding shore the dying billows force.” 

The uproar, the loam, their taking possession of the land — the blood, 
the fire, the hisses, wonderfully express the utter malignity, recklessness 
of blood, fury, and frenzy of the leaders of a deadly faction, who, coming 
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from Tenedos, had determined upon the utter destruction of the Establish- 
ed Church, which they had perhaps sworn no' to molest. 

“ Fit sonilus spuiminto sulo; juuiqtte arva tenubant, 

Ardentci-que oculns sull'ceii sanguine el igni, 

Siltiia fninbcbsiit linguis vibrantibus ora." 

“ And now tbe strand, and now tbe plain they held, 

Their ardent eyes with bloody strut ks were filled ; 

Their nimble tongues they brandisTd as they came, 

And lick’d their hissing jaws, that spitted llame.” 

L is easy to see in the monsters feeding on the priest and iimbs of the 
priesthood, represented by the sons of Laocoon, that the revenues of the 
spoliated church are the food, the. great sop—the limbs containing the thews 
and sinews, as revenues undoubtedly are of an establishment. 

Ft misuros morsii depaiuitur artus.” 

Then* is something very strange in the escape of the serpents and their 
tails. 

“ At genii i.i lap.«u delubia .id sum mu diacouct. 
kifugiuiit, sovii'nin' jii'tunt Tiiumid'', nicnn : 

Sub |ii‘dibiiMjui; IX.r, dypriqu.: sub orbe trgimfiir. 

’■ Tdi'ir t:i'-lis pcrfiM m’d, the •a-rpi’iits quit their prey, 

And to the \ngm\ sliiiiio they make their w,iy; 

('■mill'd at Im 1 1 ■*(, tiny In', pliitirtid then 1 
l’y her I .it y." !• in kli r." 

line is n u nhui.m ::nd rt t’u.'c in the-chiireh herein justly punished 
the Holy S ngiii, alter the inns: hut- lor their opposition to the. tavouiito 
t ti inui ill i i<tl seelih ge. And how mcasuie, aud inMautly raised the 
su.-mge is t)m “ laige Imekler,” huge ciy, out with the Bishops, and in 
(uougli to shield any inttjtiiry. All with the Hill, and all its ulterior 
this 1 mu*t leave to those conversaut measuics. Accordingly the gieat 
in such inyt-leiii s, to the initiated, idol, the Juggernaut Reform pro- 
The shielding, howeier, seems to reeds,—The Trojan Hoi sc—in it 
haie been pietty sine, and doubt- must come, and be forced by the 
less prcconcei tod. The history tar- mobs into the very citadel of Troy, 
tlier tells us, that the people thought Nothing else will do— 

“ J)i\iilimui inuro«, it im> ..i.i ji„ndiniUM uibis.” 

The great wall ol defence m had hern tound the necks of the 
forced, broken down, and all laid lit *t promoters of “the movement!”) 
open to the rabble rout clamouiing width shows the pulling together of 
along, with the. “mountain” muu- the unions,—the wheels axe under 
ster. The rope to diag it forward its feet—in it conics, 
is put round its neck (Oh, would it 

*•' .Scan (lit fatal is machina muni-, 

Iuotii iirmis.” 

“ Tho fatal monster mountain mounts the walls, 
llig with armed scoundrels.’’ 

The great Bill, the measure of mischief, designated by the Horse, is fully 
admitted into the Trojan Parliament. It is forced onwards by Unions and 
their mobs, and their rahblo of boys and girls, usually put forward as 
those who may commit the greatest riot with the greatest impunity, and 
do the woik of the wily. 

“ I’tu'ri circuin innuptu-qiie puelkf 
Surra canutit, Aineinquc maim conlingere gaudent.” 

Had Drydcn possessed tho key to this history lie would not have thus 
translated " pueri innuptxcque puelhe : ’’— 

“ Boys with chaplets crown’d, 

• And ohoira of virgins sing and dance around.” 
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Every oue knows liow well the Lathi de&ciibes the c.”il population of 
cities, let loose indeed to make an upinar, but very unlike clioiis. of tir- 
gins, ever ready for pv. iv hiiqui.v, r.ud il tlm sluing expicHsion may be 
borrowed, “ to sin as it woie with a rai C rope.” The eaoiu caniint, shows 
their oaths and imprecations, in mockeiy of religion in setting up their 
idol, and no doubt it was with « nngy and delight they took bold of the 
rope. “Ilia subit.” It is In ought in, and not without threats, 

“ iMvtli.Tqnr min.ms illabitiii uibi." 

“ li i"itn'i o’er our iir.u’', ,u>l threats the town.’’ 

The poet in this place breaks olF to apostrophize his deluded country, 
contrasting her unhappy rendition r, iih hei former glory. 

“ C) '■lend rily, built 1>\ h.iml.s ilhinf.” 

No less than Four times, as the uiom'.cr htood as it were on the threshold of 
the. constitution, did it Feel a check, ai ,f l tor n while did not advauce; and 
as often di. internal curni.i'.tiuu tinc afea arms. 

‘ /.tipos uteiii if umw qii.it-T .iiui.i dt Jrio." 

l , ’.uil* times i! stei I. ; .n nil (ho il.islmij' Milled 
Ot .ami \va-> ! i nd, unit inw. i 1 tp'iMii ■ icboiiwl.’ 

Does this alarm the people V—not a whit. Their folly, their madness stands 
recorded— 

Tristan-,us (.Linec ii.isn.'n... i‘, i. >, tiqiii’ lui().■■, 
i'll iii'iusirii'ii irl'-Iix iiiil i m linin'. 

“ Vit iu.i I v.ita /i'd, :uid li]iiidi>d with our f.itr, 

\V<‘ h.iul .don.' the lioi-..- in *ulmin st.de; 

Tin ii ]lac_‘ the diii purl. nt within the tower.” 

“ IiisLamus.'’ Tin* “ piv Mire From without” succeeds— regaidless, 
reckless, and blind with t.tgc, the people drag it on—and il is placed in 
tiie yieratu at re. 

There was no lack oF prophecy to wain the people. 1 have before point¬ 
ed out what may he meant by the personification, Cassandra. 

“ r.ivouidui rii.d, and i arsed th’ unhappy hour— 

]'i retold Mir tele ; hut, hy the ends’ dn lee, 

All fie.-id, and heli. >cd tie* proptiery.’ 1 

Then follows an account of the foolish tejoieing and Feasting, and Fatal 
Bocuiity. And now it is the “ Phalanx iustiuctis Navibua ibat a Teuedo” 
all previously prepared—and Siuon lets loose the concealed scoundrels. 
Weie there no guards '( None upon the watch ‘t There were; but they 
had been threatened, anrl are now annihilated. 1 will not stop to enquiie 
who those, guards weu*, or what the precise meaning of their annihila¬ 
tion. It is spoken of hy the hi t.uian as equivalent to a slaughter. 
Caiduntur Vigiles,” and what is the immediate couscquence ? 

“ lVrlisqiie p.ilenlihus emu os 
Arcipiiint mk:os, atque •lguiiua coii-cia jungmit.” 

i he gates that should have been sacredly closed are forced open—and 
how expressive are. the words “ conscia agmiua.” I omtt the personal 
history which here follows, to pursue the general thread. Mob tyranny be¬ 
comes impatient of the slightest delay; they arc now determined to show 
that they are “ the sovereign people,” and begin to take the matter into 
their own hands. Treason no longer lurks iu holes, but stalks abroad, 
calling up incendiaries to the. work of revolution. 

“ Turn veio manifest;! fules, Dana unique pntcscunt 
Insidue.” 

The frauds and practices of the another ! The infuriated boast of 
Danitea are made manifest. How their “glorious days,” and history 
like is one democratic revolution to records them, fires in all quarters 
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By the name “ Dciphobus” (mean¬ 
ing one who feared God), whoso 
palace whs burnt, I am inclined to 
think the popular fury was moio 
particularly duevlrd against, the 
tiers:}’- Deiphobus was piobaldy ;i 
Bishop of Troy, w hose palace was 
burnt. The ropflngt Minus are de- 
sciihed, us by an eyewitness, a,ul 
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how exactly do they resemble those 
which revolutionary excitement pi o- 
duPrd amongst ourselvA. Wc may 
imagine the description to belong 
to the fireo of Nottingham, Driby, 
anti inoi e pai ticularly to those of the 
“Three plot ions days of Bristol.” 
I will therefoie only give the tians- 
I.-ttion of the passage from Diydcu. 


“ Now p*\tls of slimiti in,* thnti-l'i i>)i; from nl.ir, 

Cites, threats, ami loud I ln.'iiN, anil mil gltd war. 

Thr noise k|>|ii ii -rlii-s, i!‘om;!i t-ur polnre -.trod 
AUinl fitim street*, ri.rt>ni|M*N\! w11Ii a wood 
I .on tier and ji-f mine I u uit I lie.tr t ii * a'niiut 
Ot limn. hi niis distinct, ;.iul el.iv’iiug ,-itins' 
l'o.ir lui*l,r my sliniilnis, I no , oi'"cr st.iv, 

Hilt iniuiiit lh«* torri.r ■, t«■ .-re tit-town *mviy, 

And lic.iikiii vih.it l!»,< il -li: 11 11 1 snuii \ cliwj. 

Thus wliru a lim'd ol li’i* liy wind is konir, 

Cr.irMing it mil , and mows the ■- uhIiiij t n , 

Or ili-lugidr-uemling un 1 tii» pl.iiii-,. 

Sweep o’er the ydhiw car, drstioy tin- pales 
Ol labmiriii^ oxen, and tin* | , r.i':iiit’s g,iii s; 
l’moot I lit* lon-st oak-, and l,car away 
I’liirks, ti.Ids, .'"d trills an unmslis ui Ill'll ] rev ' 

'i he .slupli.ud 1 1 links t!.c ('ill, iuo} m , limn fai 
Tin- iimteful i.ivci'P ol Ii.. v.itriv u,n. 

Till li * ’ ' \ laitll v.'..s ni.in 1 lt*-ll\ thill d. 

And J) in,.an lii-mls in i*j,. u l.^ht .-ppiv.i ‘d. 

'[’lie pill.ui* ol Driphniii.s ,, ■ l ie's 
in snmky ll.iiiirs, and i ,'i ! ' , m his fiirin's. 

LY lie-on Hirns ruxt; I hr an* t-1 i>- Ii r. 

V\ ilh s]ilciul(iiii m,t tl-iir own, am! slune w it It Tii>j..n li{,l't. 
New (liiinouis and new rlam-itin, imw ari r — 

TIib snuiul '>f trumpets mist with fighting rnr* ; 

V> ill) irn./y s.-./cti, I 1 ill lo ur.'it ill’ aim .us, 

Hi siilvrd ori t’luili, n ol'.r-d fo dir in amis. 


There is nothing figiis.P'ne in 
these fires—they so naturally aiire 
from the preceding political rendi¬ 
tion of ail iiis, and general “ mum* 
inent,” that no doubt can remain as 
to tlie.ir reality. From (his point 
the great public measure, whau-vt i 
it was, is to be considered establish¬ 
ed, carried, fixed with the horse, in 
the very citadel, and boaring within 
it, as the hoise is figured to have, 
borne, the means ot ample future, 
tyranny. Henceforth the events 
are piobably to be considerc ’ real 
as they are described; and I am 
afraid, poor good old Priam's death 


i not only ail annihilation of Ids 
kingly oilier, hut the fatal termina¬ 
tion i.t an kdurhite democracy, in 
the unfortunate Troy, successful 
tin on ; liout. And now follows at 
lea-ta partial Episcopal overthrow. 
One of tlie ejected Bishops, Pan- 
iheiis, is the iiist to show the altered 
Mate of things. By his bearing in 
with him his sacred paraphernalia, 
sacm, his conquered gods (victosque 
IK‘ 0 . 1 , and ehild), whom he would 
have ((located in the national faith, 
“ pan unique neputem,” the awful 
change, is shown. Such is Iris ac¬ 
count. 


“ Vrnit summn dies it iricli.ctuliile Umpiis 
D.ii'duiiiu-. l’uiimia True*—lull I limn, et jngens 

Gloria Tcucriivnm. 1 m nn oir.ni.i Jupiter Argos 
Trnmtullt: inrrio.i Duiiai dniniiiaiitiu in mbe. 
Anlum arneatos medii* in uireuiLu* iistam 
Pundit cqiiiM, virttil'ipie Siuo'i ioc-mloi i, Nrt( 

liunHane ” 
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" Ti'oy la no more, and Ilium was a town ; 

The fatal day, th’ appointed hour is nine, 

When wrathful Jove’s irrevocable doom 
Transfers tl>c Trojan statu to Ditnaun hands. 

Thu tire consumes the town, the foe commands, 

Ami annul hosts, an unexpected I'm c, 

Idreak from the bowels of the tai.il bore. 

Within the gales proud Sitton throws about 
The flames, and foes for entrance pnss int/mtl." 

Dire indeed is the “pleasure from without,” and it immediately follows 
that under it the principal warders of the state, whoever they may b *, 
make but faint resistance. 

“ Vi\ prirni purlin ten taut 
Poilanun visiles, i>t c.rco Al.irli resistunt. ” 

“ The wardens of the gales but ill sustain 
Th’ uneijiirtl ruiillirt, and resist in vain.” 

The revolutionary tumult becomes hourly more successful—a list is 
given of many a bravo delender of the good old constitution put funs r/c 
combat , whose places were doubtless supplied by the ruffians said to he 
hidden in the monster’s belly. The poor old good lung lYiam is in danger 
—and stout are the he.aits and hands xeady to be, raised for his succour. 

“ Protimis .i«l st’do- IVumi I’am -rn vo'-.iti.” 

“ Now ■bonoiir-i from tli’ invr'ilul palnr; liii.j ; 

Wf l mi toil!.', it di <i , n , >'go tin* Ling." 

A cuiious fact is mentioned, yet showing what often takes place in the 
confusion of political pailit"'. A nimbi b.nd clothe ilicireelves in the 
arms of their enemies, a > a iHupd i‘, stud in that conduioii ai“ slaughter d 
by friend and foe. And, whetlu-i by accident or design, tlm great houses 
of audieuce and public council are d>'-tn>yed 

*• Aliv.lti.i-inic, train's. a/tiu’.l t/ru'/.i i-lPi ptm 
llrvolviiut. ’ 

“ Tin 1 gilded roof-, mine imnhling from on high. 

Tile m.irlvs of state iinil ancient loyalty.” 

I must stay my hand, and refer Thrice miserable was bite, for she 
the reader to the last scene, as do- did sun iu*. “ Stand apart, and look 
scribed by Virgil, to file conclusion sit me,” says Hecuba, in the play ol 
of the second jThicid. It is tmly Kuripides, “ as at a picture, and see 
appalling. The fears ot the aged, the if there ever was a more, wretched 
wretched Hecuba, ll'-cuba the mo- woman” ButPiiam—lie had sworn 
ther of slaughtered princes, consort to defend the church of Troy to the 
of the venerable Priam, to be slain last; anil the king keeps bis word, 
before her, did not then move the Feeble is the blow he aims—and he 
hearts of the Danai to pity; nor will died as he should, still clinging to 
the Danan heed them. “ What’s the nlf-ir. 

Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? ” 

11 Tfnv (inis Pi i ami f.itnrum, lib- i \ilus ilium 
S.n'te tulit: Triijittn inmixnui, rt prolap-u videnlern 
Pergama, tot quondam pupulis loni'i|u.‘ superbmn 
Regnsitorem Asi.e. Jaeet iiig.ms lit tore ti uncus 
AvuNmmpie liuriiem eijmt, et situ* nomine corpus.” 

“ Tims Priam fell, suitl shared one niminou fate. 

With Troy in ashes, anil his ruin’d state. 

Me who the seeptre of all Asia sway’d, 

Whom lnonai'chs, like domestic slaves, obey'd. 

On the Weals shota now lies th* abandon'd king— 

A headless carcass, und a nameless thing.” 
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Oh wretched, ever to be remem¬ 
bered King of Troy ! Per gam a gone 
—and all your Asiatic dominions— 
and you yourself now but a sad 
ghost! Oil, why did you trust to 
Sinon, why did you take the traitor 
by the hand! Oh, why did you drag 
in tho Fatal Horse, pregnant with 
destruction! 

Pyrrhus, in this tragical history, is 
the one to give the death-blow to 
the venerable monarch. It shocks 
the reader that the son of the noble, 
the grand, the sublime Achilles 
should plunge his mvoid into the 
heart of the helpless king. '1 his has 
much puzzled me, and I will oiler 
the reader the consolation 1 have 
drawn from It—the hope, that the 
king’s blood was not actually shed, 
or ii it v.-as, that no real son of the 
great lieio of the Drama was the 
perpetiHtor of the lion id art. i 
would suuecst tiiiit Pyiilms may be 
but the bold poetical p«rsonilicntiou 
of political incendiarism (whiili in¬ 
deed the \riy name iiii|>lit ,, »), the 
natural con-.cipienci; or oilspring of 
some tidal measure, which * iib a 
manifest aversion, as the Iliad shows, 
the great Achillea had been dci.tined 
to at compli.di. 

Poor Troy! ilowd rp Is llie. in¬ 
terest wo yet led in its late! There 
is a seciet mystery in that inteu.sl, 
for which it ta dillicult to account. 
Cities innumeiable have been sack¬ 
ed, binned, demolished — ernp ! re« 
have numbled intti dust, with the 
gieat Babylon aud Nineveh,and who 
thinks of them, who cart s for them Y 
None but some soliiaiy traveller, 
scraping their ashes with his mat¬ 
tock, as if he would dig their graves 
anew, rather to divert his own en¬ 
nui, than inovo him to any touch of 
tenderness. liven tho genius of 
Marlin, grasping in his hand, by a 
perv >rse fatality, the beeorn of de¬ 
solation for tho pencil of light, with 
ail his rage and range of art, cannot 
revive one feeling for them, no. re¬ 
move the veil of oblivion, which his 
efforts do but thicken into impene¬ 
trable darkness. But Troy has a 
hold upon our affections ever. I low 
much more should it engage our 
thoughts, when, the key having un¬ 
locked the myBtery of the fatal 
.chamber, we read the iucnntations 
of the fiend of ravage, and can trace 
the plottings, the disloyalties, the 


treacheries of the factions that rent 
the splendid robe of its monarchy, 
and trampled its honours in the dust. 
Tioy, then, still llaming to the. ima¬ 
gination, is a beacon Rtid a warning. 

I have now, I timf, as 1 undertook 
to do, satisfactorily explained this 
curious history; that is, not only 
cracked the nut, but given a taste of 
the kernel; il it be bitter, it is but 
such as kernels in a haul case gene¬ 
rally ate. Weie I professor of his¬ 
tory at either of our univorsit’es, 
how would my discovery be lauded! 
but I b.ive no right to contemplate 
any such personal advancement— 
and this is a doubting age. If there 
be any, then, that v, ill not accept this 
as a set ions dovo!o;mment of a most 
precious fragment ol ancient history, 
let them at )ea>t g’v«; me. credit for 
an invention which they may apply 
elsewhere to their own morn entuo 
satisfaction, Tim invention it least 
is new, aud that is something novv- 
a days, when nothing but what is new 
goes down; though' 1 think, by the 
by, l have fully diown that there is 
“ nothing new imd -r tha sun.” If 
my object had been simply to amuse 
the idle, l might have treated the. 
subject ludicrously, yet perhaps as 
truly; but it would have been Icfs 
worthy of th<t solemnity of tiutli. 
Temptations, indm d, easily tall in 
tlm vvny. I tuignt have rivalled 
I,lf. in my written caiicatine of the. 
Trojan Horse—have ridiculed the 
idea of the wooden mountain” 
suhvet ling an empire. I might have 
iaise,d a'‘horse iautih’’ it the ex¬ 
pense of a cot tain Ministry—have 
shown the assuming head, with one 
ear forward to receive rumours, the 
other backwaid to receive outers 
from tho tail, the whole head, in¬ 
deed, inclining that way; the nos. 
tcila neighing sedition, the open 
mouth as if instincti ’c)y ready to be 
bitted. I might have Aoivn, that if 
the head liad" little capacity, that of 
the belly was enormous—have joked 
upon the inflation within being mis¬ 
taken for the “ pleasure from with¬ 
out.” I might have taken hold of 
the tail, Bud shown all its purposes, 
—a rudder to the head, to hold the 
crupper, without which the rider 
might not keep his scat, and as a 
whisk to blind the public eyes with 
its filthy sweep. I might have 
shown the unions in the legs, and 
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the democracy in the hoofs —the 
fore-feet ready to start on any move¬ 
ment, the propensity of the hinder 
to throw out. I might have shown 
the natural use of tiie fore-lock and 
fetlock. I might, indeed, have made 
such a beast of it as would have out¬ 
done the great Parisian elephant, 
intended to water all Palis. 1 might 
have stuck a horn in his head, and 
have exhibited him as the rentable 
unicorn fighting with the old lion for 
the crown. Then, again, with regard 
to Achilles, had I been drawn aside 
fiom the gentity of my purpose by 
the common fascination of a joker 
or punster, I might have shown tlut 
lie uever would have done as lie did, 
tu.r roused himself to the fatal act, 
had it not been for his friendship 
with one whose name began with 
Put — indeed whose name was 
strangely compounded of Pat and 
Hock—Patrocklus—and hate iufrt- 
red that he was the undoubted Hi¬ 
bernian captain. I might have in¬ 
dulged largely in such matters of 
mimicry, but I scorn to tiilie when 
nothing is to be gained by it. „ lie- 
sides, unfortunately tor me, the field 
is occupied—the t'isinpion chosen. 
If the King be cm tailed ot his jester, 
his Ministers me not. Theirs has 
succeeded to the emoluments of the 
ollicc, and they take rare, in the spi¬ 
rit of the age, it shall not be ijuitc a 
shiecuie; aud I could not have been 
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a candidate, though three hundred 
per annum is a tempting bait for 
any endeavour. UutJNiavc uever 
shocked decency, religion, and mo¬ 
rality, and iojalty, by balderd.-idi, 
ribaldry, and lampoons upon royal¬ 
ty, and these things are now every¬ 
thing, and obtain L..i<>0 per annum. 
It is good pay—but the tool is ever 
the cleverest fellow of the company, 
and lecoives the largest salary; and 
so every thing advances. “ iW". 
M'gi' say the great oaes,- - 

that is, give, him IjJJOO per annum. 
/V;.'o, tis done. “ TX.nr 
• . say tliey n^aiu, with another 
meaning, ami off lie goes his round 
lo amu-e viith his bull',emery, and 
inteilino bis wit with the praises of 
his employers. Well, Mu; tool is not 
amiss, though ho wiitr to hi.s 

name, and the King gives him ids 
escutcheon; and let hi in wreath it 
with his motto, “ Tom Pool cry for 
ever,” and he. shall not have my 
envy, though he gather golden opi¬ 
nions, dangle a pati unised and pa- 
timii.-ing appendage to the peeiage, 
ami tide in the same coach with the 
King’s Minister; but then lie must 
dine with the. i.'bblc, and act low 
buflooneiies for their amusement! 
That is a lion id penally—so I am 
well content with my more seiious 
employment in writing this Key to 
the “ Trujdii Horse.” and fosswier 
rnotlev. 


A CHAPTER ON TIIE THOI BADOl’IlS. 


W nii.sT but little was known of the 
Troubadours it was scarcely to be 
expected that they should be pro¬ 
perly appreciated; it was but natural 
that having no sure guides to direct 
them, numbers would Bpeak of 
them from imagination rather than 
ku nvledge, and at that time it would 
p-obably have been a subject of 
surprise to many had it been demon¬ 
strated to them, as has since been 
done, that this class of poets, whoso 
local habitation and nature seemed 
to depend so much upon the imagi¬ 
nings of their admirers, were in rea¬ 
lity to be considered and judged of 
as the creators of a national litera¬ 
ture, which hurst Into life, flourished 
and withered away In a shorter time 


than most literatures have taken to 
struggle through a sickly and hlos- 
somless infancy- The origin, pro¬ 
gress, and decadence of this lite¬ 
rature, all of them maiked with 
very peculiar features, entitle it 
assuredly to no inconsiderable share 
of our attention; and the Trouba¬ 
dours themselves deserve to be bet¬ 
ter known than they are, even since 
perseverance and talent have broken 
the bonds of their long Bleep, and 
they now speak to us as they spoke 
to their contemporaries, whether in 
Borrow, in anger, or in the passionate 
accents of devoted love. They de¬ 
serve to be better known, not only 
ns the successful exemplificrs of the 
Tides by which the literature they 
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had created was distinguished, but 
also ou account of the influence 
which they exercised over their own 
age, and the peculiar character they 
impressed upon it, and because the 
form, and sometimes the spirit, of 
their -poetry may still be recog¬ 
nised in the poetical literature of 
the South of Europe. Their poe¬ 
try is not a mere collection of 
songs in praise of beauty, nor fan- 
cilul repetitions of a lover's prayers 
and complaints; they lived for the 
world as well as for their misti esses, 
and many an indignant satiic, many 
a bold remonstrance do they address 
to the great ones of the earth when 
they overstepped the bounds of mo¬ 
del ation and reason; often do they 
lash the vices of their age, and they 
teai the veil as unsparingly fiom the 
faults of tiie proudest pi elate aud 
the e.leigy, as from the meannesses 
and nicks of the poorest joglar. 
They lay before us the time s in 
wJii. ii they lived, in their stieiigth 
and in their weakness: thc-ir love, 
their pride, their constancy, their 
tidoUi', their desire of lame, the 
luMiiy of the princes and nobles, the 
lecklessness of the knights, the am¬ 
bition of some, the injustice of 
ollieis, aud the superstition of ail, 
rise up betore us, as by the stroke of 
an cnchanter'ii wand, when we read 
their animated and natuiul dcsciip- 
tions. The chief pint of the poetiy 
that has descended to us is essen¬ 
tially Jyiic.il, not only in its form, but 
because it is the expression of the 
feelings of the heart; the detail of 
the love and anger, the joyti, the 
hopes, the fears of the singer, all of 
which me presented to ua with little, 
or no exti insic ornament,aud depend 
for their success on the natural and 
vi\id expression of the, feelingr tlicni- 
i elves. They owe, nothing to classical 
literature ua to form, and there an; 
very few passages iu which they can 
be. supposed to he indebted to it for 
an allusion. Nor is this ignoianco of 
classical literature to be regretted, 
it is surely far better that they should 
have spoken as their heart prompted 
them—that out of its fulness should 
have gushed those strains which 
found a ready echo in the bosom of 
every one of their countrymen, than 
that they should have engaged in a 
vain struggle to imitate that which 
they could never hope to lival, and 
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which, instead of wafting them in a 
bolder flight through a purer other, 
would probably have caused them 
to sink into slavish imitators, or 
mere distorters, instead of tt.mdiug 
forth fair and free, as the croatois 
and fosterers of a in,w and national 
poetry. One of themselves has said, 

“ That song can lie of little woitli, 

Which has not iu the limit iIs lurth.’* 

And accordingly it is by addressing 
themselves to tin hei.it that they 
seek to produce the resin d effect; 
aud many t .f their pieces, without 
doubt, owed their lepuiation very 
much to the delicacy and tenderness 
with which the liatuml Idlings of 
the mind wire porh.-.jid. Alany 
of them, Mil espciitdl) Bernard dtl 
Ventadour, have drawn some vety 
beautiful compavUoi.s and Milking 
illustrations horn objects in l.atuic; 
but even in the amatory pm ms in 
which such ornaments mignt he sup¬ 
posed to be in their littc place, 
they seem rather to trust to a l.uth- 
ful and vivid picture of their own 
feelings, tiian to any iusln; llicy 
iniglit have deiived hum othi r 
source.8; and to this voiy cause wo 
may probably attiiuute that unifor¬ 
mity m the contents of their poems, 
which cannot tail to strike eu u tin; 
lea.itobservant, and wbiili has oticn 
been adduced as one of t!in faults 
and deficiencies of the whole litera¬ 
ture. 

We are not entitled to tied Jjult 
with the simplicity of their idea-, 
nor with the peculiar v iews they may 
take on particulai subjects, to blame 
tliem, for that would bo in fact to 
assume that we had a light to expect 
from them more than what the times 
they lived in rendered possible. We 
can therefore, in justice, only fiud 
fault with that which was at vai iauce 
witli those rule,s of ait which lorm 
the first principles of all poetiy, aud 
which were, in consuipuuice, as 
much binding ou them as on llm 
poets of an age, of the highest men¬ 
tal culture. It is, lor example, 
looked upon as neci asiirv, acroiding 
to these, piinciples, thAt a poem 
should oxpress an idea, and that ail 
its portions should contribute* to the 
representation of it, in wider that an 
harmonious whole may pioccco 
from the artful blending oi seveiol 
separate part;. This appears to bo 
4 
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founded on principles ou which tlie 
existence ot poetry depends, and is 
a law, therefore, common to all times 
and coiiutries; the troubadours ron- 
sscquendy acknowledge this law also, 
and in the. majority ot instances are 
extremely rigid in their observance 
ol it, with exception, ot course, of the 
Turunda or Kinoi, as the Tromcres 
called it, and which must he excused 
as a depot tine trom acknowledged 
rules ind'“( d, hut one which was 
sanctioned, or rat hoi rendered nercs- 
h.iry,lty cuUdoi. I lower erremaikahle 
many of their poems ate tor this 
attist-like blending of parts, to form, 
as it were, a spite ot harmony tor 
the proper expiessbm of the idea 
which pervaded them all, it must he 
confessed that examples do occur in 
which the mixing up of extraneous 
matter troubles and disturbs the ne¬ 
cessary unity ot idea; this is parti- 
ciil.uly remarkable in some cases 
wbci e i he poet, without any apparent 
ne'-'-ssity at all, suddenly strikes off 
into another unconnected subject, 
and thus occasions the greatest con¬ 
tusion in the whole poem. It can¬ 
not, for example, be considered 
otherwise than faulty, when Picric 
Vidal, in the midst of a song dedi¬ 
cated to the expression of his feel¬ 
ings as a lover, at once bursts from 

liis amorous contemplation*, and 011 - 

d'v.vours to excite the kings of Spain 
to make war against the Moms; and 
then, Im iug given vent to his warlike 
cutliurin-m, returns again to busy 
himself with the praises of his mis¬ 
tress. It may indeed be advanced, 
that tills cri atic mode of composition 
was known by a peculiar name, and 
thus, in some degree, sanctioned; but 
as the ruler, of good sense and good 
taste are immutable, the, name of 
Sirventes-ehanso.ihough it might give 
tlin semblance of a legal stamp to 
the composition, never could in rea¬ 
lity make it any thing better than 
base metal. However various the 
opinions of different persons may 
be as to the poetical merit of the 
remains of the Troubadours, there 
can be but. one as to their utility in 
mi historical point of v iew; for it 
may be confidently asserted, that 
whoever wishes to investigate tho¬ 
roughly the history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, will find it 
of the very greatest importance to 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the 
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works of these poets, especially that 
part of them which treats of the 
events which happened in their own 
time*, and in which they very often 
bore no inconsiderable share. Of the 
Troubadours some are the ancestors 
of families which now occupy a 
distinguished place among the no¬ 
bility of France, others beloug to 
families now extinguished, hut for- 
meily illustrious and powerful; 
many, such as Bcrtiand de Born, 
and Folquet de Marseilles, played 
an impm i iut part in tin* politics of 
their tune; and the* boldness they 
showed in their writings was not 
put to shame by their conduct in the 
field. It is reinnikable, that in an 
age in which the hariici between the 
nobly bom and those of ignoble 
birth seemed instil mountable, cion 
to valour, that such should he the 
admiration for the Troubadour, and 
such the value set on his stiains, that 
the ignobly horn poet—and there 
are many instances ol it—walked 
among princes and nobles, in many 
lespects on tin* footing of an equal, 
often reverenced as their iustiuctor 
in the ait of* song, and that the 
noblest ami most lovely Indies were 
pioud to niunbi r among their suit- 
ois man whom, but tor the fame of 
flit ir poetry, they would have passed 
out with di«dain. Fiom its origin, 
as well as in its essence, this litern- 
ture is rhivalric, knights and nobles 
were its creators, kings and sove¬ 
reign princes its patrons. We can¬ 
not trace it from its first fountain, 
but the earliest of its pioduclious 
which have descended to us, though * 
not equal in intricacy of rhyme or 
excellence of language to the strains 
of the most finished masters, betray, 
however, no signs of a language or 
literatuie struggling into light! but 
wear tin* appearance rather of hav¬ 
ing already attained to a very great 
degree of elegance and stability. 

Indeed, though later poets do no 
doubt surpass the earliest in their 
management ot a more artificial and 
elaborate system of versification, and 
move somevvuat more easily in their 
self-assumed fetters, yet the language 
itself appears to be inall respects the 
same, and the only difference is intho 
manner in which more experienced 
poets manage materials in almost 
every respect exactly similar to those 
which their predecessors had at their 
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command. It is certainly possible 
to trace the language for nearly 300 
years previous to the appearance of 
the first troubadour whose poems 
we possess, but it is from him that 
we, must date the first origin of a na¬ 
tional literature; it had before been 
collecting its resources, and concen¬ 
trating its energies, betrayed occa¬ 
sionally only by some bright gleams, 
but at length it hursts out, river- like, 
at once with multitudinous smiles 
from the place of its hidden nativity, 
and flows on in a broad and deep 
stream from the first moment it 
reaches the |>i oad light of day. The 
literary history ot the tiouhadours 
has of bit** years received its share, 
of abolition 1'iom men well qualified 
to adorn and illustrate every mi1>- 
jeet of which they treat, and thus 
has ihe history of the language been 
investiga'cd, as well as that ot ihe li- 
teia*ure,iH<(l both hsnobeen lelieved 
from a \ i>-t ilea! of uncertainly and 
obseuiifj, which,though not impeiie- 
tral-'e to the man ot pat'em lercin eh, 
was yet extremely forbidding to the 
gem*i si reader. 11 we divide h’l mice 
into twu unequal portions, liy (haw¬ 
ing a 1 1 nefimil between l.a llochellc, 
end I.u.-on, to tlie end o f ' the lake of 
(Seueva, we shall then have a pretty 
accui.ite idea ot the extent of the 
provinces in which the Luigue d'oc 
and the Lnngite d’oil were respec¬ 
tively sjioken. In the southern divi¬ 
sion, the f.nngne d'oc was tlm na¬ 
tional language, and then-wo find 
the birth place of alums’*, ali the wui- 
badours. Nor was the language con¬ 
fined to Frauen exelnsivelv, for it 
was prevalent in Aragon, (laialonia, 
JMuiclajaiid Vniencin, and the lliden- 
ric isles, and, according to the asser¬ 
tion of Ihistero, was preserved there 
in Aceitmii degiee ol polity even in 
his day ( 1724). The tiouhadours 
themselves always call then-language 
u rn'it'iiut, or simply iunto h*. ; but 
when speaking ot it, as contradistin¬ 
guished from that language used by 
the Trouveres, it was not unusual to 
designate them as Lnngue d’oc and 
Langue. d’oil, ns may be seen from 
the lines ot lb rnat d’Aurisc, which 
are also remarkable, in the original 
for the lively and harmonious mea¬ 
sure in which they are wiitten; they 


form the first, stanzas of a sirvetites, 
composed on occasion of an expedi¬ 
tion of the French into Catalonia in 
the 13th century, and may be ren¬ 
dered as follows:— 

“ Our King, whose fume is bright as day, 
Will now display 
IIis flag on high : 
lly sea and lurid shall, liy my fay, 

The * Flowers have sway. 

Well pleased ain J, 

For Aragon shall see aright 
How France can fight. 

Anil Catalans, mean but polite, 

Shall sec the Flowers, Flowers of a root 
of gloi y, 

And they shall hear in Arago, 

Oil ami nenil instead ol on and no.” 
The name troubadours, which we 
give indiviniiiiately to all the poets 
who wrote in this language, was in 
fact an appellatien only belonging 
properly to a rlaasof them; they were 
divided into trobadors, nmn. sing, 
trubalie, fiom trobar, to invent, as 
rr.S.r: ft oin t-,i.'•>— anil joglars, a ror- 
riipliun probably otjncuiatores, used 
iu the Latin of the middle-ages in the 
sense of a kind of actor or buffoon. 
If, therefore, we make poetry a crite- 
lion, in one respect all troubadours 
must have been upon an equal tout¬ 
ing, since, to entitle them to that 
name it was necessary that they 
should compose their poems them¬ 
selves; joglars, on the contrary, 
though they did sometimes compose, 
and icpeat poems of their own, were 
not by any means obliged to do so, 
mid fulfilled their calling more effec¬ 
tually by lepeating, not only tlie sir- 
vonics or other poems of celebrated 
troubadours, but all kinds of liisto- 
i ics and adventures, of which a great 
number were current, and formed a 
soit of common good, and at the 
s-ame time a distinct and very im¬ 
portant part of the literature of the 
country. Olio or more of the jog- 
iars usually attached themselves to 
pome celebrated troubadour, and act¬ 
ed in a manner as his publishers, by 
travelling about the country and re¬ 
peating bis newest or most popular 
poems. They were obliged to possess 
a certain Knowledge of music, as it 
often fell to their Jot to set to music 
the verses of the troubadour who 
happened not to be himself conver- 
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■ant with the art ; and it waa also ne¬ 
cessary that they should play on se¬ 
veral * kinds of instruments, as no 
poem, long or short, was ever repeat¬ 
ed without an accompaniment, and 
particular instruments were proba¬ 
bly looked upon as forming tho most 
appropriate accompaniment for par¬ 
ticular kinds of poems. 

Indeed, in a poem still extant on 
the duties of a joglar, an enumera¬ 
tion of at least ten different kinds of 
instruments is made on which he 
was expected to play, besides a lung 
catalogue of romauces and lnstoiies 
which he was to bo ready to repeat. 
Of joglars there were many grada¬ 
tions, from lii in who trodc close on 
the heels of the troubadour, to him 
who, a professed buffoon and moun¬ 
tebank, was accustomed to imitate 
tho singing of birds, to tumble, to 
jump through hoops, who carried 
apes about with him and made them 
dance, omitting nothing which might 
give him populaiity amongsltho low¬ 
est rabble, and whose lilt; wan gene¬ 
rally as disgraceful as his calling was 
ignoble. From such as these, and 
the ignominy which attached itself 
to them, the term joglar came to lie 
considered as one of reproach, and 
the troubadours were particularly 
anxious to eschew the term, which 
in the time of Guiraut lli<|uicr, who 
flourished between I'JJO and 1299, 
and consequently when thu sun of 
the literature was already beginning 
to go down, had begun to attach it¬ 
self to the whole race of poets. In a 
poem composed about the year 127 j, 
lie addresses himself to the King 
Alphonso, the 10th of Castile, be¬ 
seeching him to interpose his autho¬ 
rity on this very subject; and, 
after giving a short account of the 
origin of both classes, and the essen¬ 
tial differences which lie considers 
to exist between them, lie says, 
speaking of the poets of bis own 
time— 

“ Hut in IVovi'ni'c they are 

I’ul Ini each uiiil nil joglar, 

Jui’ 1 which great, cuiimjIcss shame 

I he language is to blnino.” 

There was, without doubt, a great 
difference among trobadors, if we 
measure them by worldly circum¬ 
stances. The kings, princes, and 

{ lowerful nobles, who both patron- 
sed the art de h ubar, and exercised 


themselves In it, were unquestion¬ 
ably, as men, though not as poets, 
vastly superior to those persons of 
bright minds, but Blender means, 
who looked to their bounty for their 
subsistence ; but such dependence, 
the cause of honour to the patron, 
cast not the shadow of disgrace ou 
him whose sweet strains repaid a 
thousand fold whatever gifts might 
be lavished upon him. In allusion 
to the common custom of attaching 
the name of joglar to all who occu¬ 
pied themselves with poetry, asal-o 
in reference to the opinion that, tilde, 
were gifts which might be accepted 
without causing dishonour, Hoi del 
says, in a poem against a person 
whose name is not mentioned, 

“ That ho calls mo joglar with ivtung is 
(Vaught, 

He lullows others, hut crowds fulluw 
Hie—■ 

I give and take not—he lakes ami gives 
nought, 

1*ut spends it on kiiriM’lf, wl..iicVr it he. 
Nothing 1 take which cuulil cause me 
dishonour, 

Hut spend what mine is, seeking lor no 
gills." 

We cau define three very ensoutial 
points in the history of this poetry 
with tolerable accuracy, the pci hide, 
namely, of its devclopcnn nt, its 
bloom, and its decadence. The (iist 
may be fixed from 1090 to 11 !(), fioin 
which latter period till I2 jI it at¬ 
tained its highest degree of excel¬ 
lence, and from 12o0 it continued to 
decline, till the song of the trouba¬ 
dours ceased entirely about 1290. 
It is certain that the Provencal lan¬ 
guage was still used for poetry long 
after this last period, but about tluit 
time it ceased to be the vehicle of a 
poetry formed according to rules of 
art, such as the poetry ut the trouba¬ 
dours ever had been. The (ii-bthalf 
of the second period m:./ with jus¬ 
tice be called the golden age of the 
troubadours, Bcinaid de Venla- 
dour, Bertrand de Born, and Arnitut 
Daniel represent its spiiit in the 
various directions which it took. 
The poetry of tint period was re¬ 
markable for tho euthusiaun of its 
spirit and the excellence of its form ; 
the poet also filled a mein honour¬ 
able place in the estimation of his 
contemporaiies than at any subse¬ 
quent period in the history of his art. 
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Bernard of Ventadour, though of ig¬ 
noble birth, was rendered so cele¬ 
brated by his songs, that Eleanor of 
Gulennc and other noble ladies, re¬ 
ceived his homage with pleasure, and 
in the genius of the poet forgot the 
lowly condition of the man. Ber¬ 
trand de Born was a warrior and a 
politician as well as a poet, and the 
hand that could confer immortality 
with the pen was not less ready to 
wield tle> lance in the field as a 
knight should. Turbulence md 
strife wi'ie to him as the breath of 
his nosti iU, and Dante lias f,ivcn 
him a place in his Inferno, as the 
disturber of harmony between the 
son and the father. lie turned not 
aside from his pith even before our 
lion-hearted Richard himself, but 
withstood him to the utterino-t, 
though do 1 ' rted by his confederates 
and expo- < -l nhme to his fury. This 
excellence both as a troubadour and 
knight con'd not he disregarded by 
one who was himself so eelebiated iu 
both < s, and a 1 (‘conciliation 

took place, which ended in an emlu- 
liug tiio .(1 hip between these con¬ 
genial spirits. To Arnaut Daniel ac¬ 
crued ih;> signal honour of great 
praise bo■ !i from Dante and Pe¬ 
trarch. It would be most presump¬ 
tuous t" p: (-tend to dissent now from 
the opinion of such men, lmt at least 
this much may be confessed, (hat 
though hi* poems could not have 
been p.i«■ t (1 over without notice, on 
account ol his rcmnikahle manner, 
yet, to judge from those which 
have descended to us, we should 
scarcely have raised him so highly 
above many of his contempora¬ 
ries who«e 1 ibours have not been re¬ 
warded with such a meed of praise, 
the more especially as he cannot 
even he looked upon ns the inven¬ 
tor, though lie may claim honour 
as the piu lector of that peculiar 
manner of writing.—That there ia 
much beauty in those pieces which 
we do possess, it would be vain to 
deny; but there is a perpetual re¬ 
currence of enigmatical expressions, 
newly-formed words, strange quib¬ 
bles, and forced constructions, which 
too often obscure the thought; be¬ 
sides, there are alliterations carried 
to excess, singular and difficult 
rhymes,bard forms, and verses of ono 
syllable, which throw great difficul¬ 
ties in the way of the reader’s enjoy¬ 


ment, and detract proportionality 
from his enthusiasm for the poet. 
He particularly prided himself in 
the use of the most difficult and un¬ 
usual rhymes, and in the complete 
mastery which he possessed over 
them; and though he was reproach¬ 
ed for this by some of bis contem¬ 
poraries, it cannot be doubted that 
many, probably the majority of them, 
looked upon this very faculty as the 
corner-stone of his fame, and were 
content to lavish that praiee on the 
somewhat cumbrous garment which 
a more correct taste would have 
taught them to reserve for the living 
beauty of the thought alone. Let 
us not forget, however, in this, as in 
every other case in which we sit 
down to pronounce judgment on the 
poetry of the trouhadoiirs, that their 
ivoi ks must of necessity appear be¬ 
fore us under the most unfni »urnlde 
circumstances,—it is like looking 
through a theatre by day-light, th« 
illusion has vanished, the music 
sounds no more, the lights are ex¬ 
tinguished, the excitement cannot 
be recalled, the gorgeous dresses ap¬ 
pear as tinsel, the fairy bowers, tho 
splendid palaces, where are they ? 
We see daubed Rcenes and rent can¬ 
vass, and turn from them with dis¬ 
gust. Let us be more just to the 
troubadour; let us remember that 
wo judge of his poetry stripped of 
every thing that could conceal a 
fault or interest our sympathies in 
its behalf—that ivo arc ignorant of 
the pronunciation of the language 
-—that the language itself presents 
difficulties which continually arrest 
our progress—that we view these 
productions sternly, and calmly, and 
coldly, which were first chanted 
forth before the noble and the brave 
and the beautiful, enhanced by all 
the aid that appropriate music and a 
practised voice could give them— 
that, in short, they cannot speak to 
• ■ur hearts as they did from their 
own to those of their contempora¬ 
ries. As one of themselves haH said, 
“ Tiiey are now come to the cold 
time, to the season of frost, and 
snow, and hail, and every bird is 
mute, and every bough in the thick¬ 
ets is dry, nor shall flower nor leaf 
grow there, nor the nightingale sit 
and sing till the year awakes in 
May.” For them the year cannot 
awaken in May; we have the boughs 
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dry and bard, but there is sap in 
them, and life, which only requites 
our fostering caie ami some warmth 
of enthusiasm to tevvaid us with 
leaves, and blossoms, aud fiuit. It is 
certain that the gieat Dante did ad¬ 
mire Arnaut Daniel in the highest 
degree; he calls hint the poet ot love, 
as he had called Bertrand de, Horn 
the poet of arms; and alter pointing 
out many of his songs as deseiviug 
of praise tor dill'erent excellences, 
he acknowledges that he himself was 
his imitator in that particular dispo¬ 
sition of rhymes which is known by 
the name of sestina. Aeeoidingly, 
in the Purgatoiio Ciuido Guinicelli 
not only calls him d mujliorftddn u dt 1 
ptnhir material, but talks slightingly 
oi them who think that qm t dt Le¬ 
muel, namely, Guiraut de Borneil, 
surpasses him. We must, however, 
observe, that when Dante ptaises 
him, he does so not only lor the pre¬ 
eminence of his n/.d ti'meurc, but 
also for that of his />/use th t um-ur.;. 
Of the worth of these latter, we have 
unfortunately no means of forming 
an opinion- On these, however, a 
very gieat part of his tame was un¬ 
doubtedly founded. They were not, 
as the name wouid seem to impoit, 
prose romances, but poems p tan¬ 
king more of the epic than the lytic 
character; they wcie histoties or 
narratites in veise of mote simple 
quality, both as tit form and lan¬ 
guage, than that used in the 
d'timou .; and, therefore, better cal¬ 
culated for the uarialiuti of events. 
There is a conjecture, but it is toni¬ 
fied by a considerable body of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, that Aiuaut 
Daniel was the author of the ro¬ 
mance of Lancilottu, aud that he 
narrated mute amor lo i>ti mse, and was 
thus the means of discuveiiug to 
Francesca de Rimini and her lover 
Paolo the ardent love they bore 
each other. Another romance of his, 
which had for its subject the adven¬ 
tures of llinaldo, is mentioned by 
authors, which proves, that though 
lost to us, it must have existed very 
long after the age of the poet him¬ 
self. It may be right to mention, 
that the opinion which so loDg 
confuted the literature of Provence 
and the efforts of the trouba¬ 
dours exclusively to lyrical poetry 
is quite erroneous. Thu investiga¬ 
tions of learned men have proved 


quite satisfactorily that what are 
called romances, probably both in 
prose aud verse, wete most accep¬ 
table to the people at large, wete 
eageily listened to by audienccH 
both high and low, and loaned a very 
cousidei able and tav out ite part of the 
litetaluie oi the country. Several of 
these still exist in mauusciipt, and 
Kityuouard has given a list ot many, 
which can he proved to have evsteil 
at title lime, though probably they 
have long since perished. One, l.i 
Romans tie Ferabras, was publish ‘d 
not long ago from a inauusci ipt in the 
Walleislcin libtary by Immanuel 
llekker; and the best of the others 
will probably also find some learn¬ 
ed knight, undismayed by dust or 
daikue»s, to bieak their long sleep 
and usner them forth into life and 
light. It was as necessary lor the jog- 
lar vviio wished tor populai ity, to be 
able to repeat llies.: romances, as to 
commit quickly to memory ail the 
new love ditties or Miventrs of the 
troubadour to whom he had attarli- 
ed himself; even these long poems 
wcie 1 (-cited with an accompani¬ 
ment of uhimc. It would be vain to 
enter heiemto the euquiiy, whether 
the merit of origim-liiy 1.1 this de- 
paiiment belongs to the tiouvcies 
or the tioubadoiirs; we have not the 
means of foiming a well-founded 
opinion at present, from the waut of 
published materials; and the mere 
coincidence of title, or the pro- 
liability that both drew many of 
their adveutuies from some com¬ 
mon stork, would loudly sullico to 
entitle us touwaid the palm lo either 
of the panics. For example, in 
this v ery romance of Ferabras, there 
are many passages htiikingly similar 
to otlieis contained in the epopees 
of the litcratuic. of Northern France; 
but such similarities might very 
easily occur when the poets were 
treating oi subjects which formed a 
sort ot common good to poets of all 
countries, without making it neces¬ 
sary for us to tax either the one or 
the other with servile imitation. It 
can answer no very good purpose to 
make out the pedigree of every 
poetic image, or of each event in a 
poem, as it all such inventions must 
have sprung from one root only, and 
as if it was as necessary or agreeable 
to know the age of a metaphor, or 
of an adventure, as to be assured of 
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that of our wines or our families, 
as is beautifully said in the preface 
to ChristabeJ, “ There is amongst us 
a set of critics who seem to hold 
that every possible thought auil 
image is traditional; who hare no 
notion that there are such things as 
fouuUius in the world, small as well 
asgieat; and who would therefore 
charitably deiive every rill they be¬ 
hold flowing, from a peiloialien 
made in another inau’s tauk.” As 
might he expected, in a literature iu 
which form was looked upon us ho 
essential to poetry, there weie a 
great many different kinds of poems, 
each appropriated to some peculiar 
subject, ami the form oi which it was 
necessaiy, or at least inuie proper 
and usual, to observe when treating 
of that subject. The three great Ut- 
\isions are the luve nong, or chanso, 
the suviiites ami the tenzo. The 
sirventes was either used as a ve¬ 
hicle. for satiie, politics,m umial ad¬ 
monitions ; but, as has been obser¬ 
ved, the boundaries are not always 
attended to, and the poet sometimes 
mixes up the story of ins love with 
his satire or abuse oi Jiis enemies, or 
even with his political diatiibes. 
The len/o, as the name denotes, was 
a contest, a shut p encounter of the 
wit between two poets. It assumed 
the name of torneymau when there 
vv ere more than two disputants. Any 
subject gave lists to it, as there is 
ptobably none on which two people 
who act their minds to it may not 
dispute. They were probably often 
composed on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment; nor is it wonderful that two 
practised poets should be able to do 
this with ease; but they were also 
very often composed by the contend¬ 
ing paities, the one ausweiing the 
Htanza of the other by one similar to 
it in metre, and al most always ending 
in the same rhymes, in which he eu- 
deavouied to rebut or ridicule the 
arguments of bis antagonist. The 
judgment on tiie merit of tiie per¬ 
formance of the contending parlies 
was pronounced sometimes by a 
single judge, sometimes by a sort of 
tribunal consisting of several per¬ 
sons, either men or women. There 
is, however, nowhere any mention of 
a court consisting of more than three 
members. The questions which 
formed the subject of the tenzo were 
often such as these; Which are the 


greatest, the joys or the Bufferings of 
love? A noble kuight loves a fair lad}, 
who returns bis love, but. lie has ne¬ 
glected to visit her for such .1 length 
of lime, that he knows fur certain 
that if lie does visit her again, she 
will renounce his friendship. Should 
he remain in this condition, or sec 
her again to lose her'(—A husband 
is aware that his wile lias a lover. 
The lady and her lover are acquaint¬ 
ed with this fact. Which of the 
three is iu the most difficult posi¬ 
tion ?—Such is the spirit of many 
of the questions which formed the 
subject of these poetical disputes. 
Some then; arc which evince muHi 
laxity of morals, and which would 
not bear translation. The following 
is a specimen of a tenzo between 
Jilacatz and llainhant, who nourish¬ 
ed about ibe beginning of the thii- 
teeutli century; it may serve to show 
mote plainly bow this sou of poem 
was constituted. 

fiiiy, K.tnilnnt, shall a noble dame, 

In Mi.iet, love jmi ti'inleily. 

Or toi your gicuter l.unr, shall she 
1’eloie the win'd (imiI'i'mi her llauie; 
Hut j;ive nought but the name of lover ’ 
Arknott ledge joiir ilefral, unless 
From vvh.it you hear the tiutli you 
K liras, 

Ami vvli.it is best at oner discover. 

“ 15lac.it/.; I ran with ease ileeiife, 
Wb.it in such ease the best would seem, 
Lil.ua tiuo lover I should deem 
It happier tat tli.m all beside 
To t..ste delight with In r I rliei isb. 

All silently unlit .r<l-ot quite; 

The I,line is nought without delight, 
For iinrequitcd love must jniisli. 

*• Of men with scums llaiiibant,r.M ii one 
W ill hold this a most foolish hi-linur, 
iu fools alone it wise may m-ciii ; 
■Since, for enjoyment’s sake alone 
You spurn lame which would last for 
ever. 

Fur this at least you can’t deny, 

That f.uiiu will olien soar so high, 
That actions could uppruaih it ntvi-i. 

“ UlucaU, I feel the liveliest bbsi, 
When,'brilliant with a thousand ehai 111 <, 
My lady nestles iu my arms; 

Anil when she greets me with a kiss 
The world has not a greater pleasure. 
All, how then can u foolish lie 
Hope alt my reasons to defy ? 

Fact excels fancy beyond measure- 

“ Ah, ltambanl, when upon the so aid 
One lit fair course bus cast a knight, 
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Avails it if (hero lie in sight. 

Nunc to pidise or to reward? 

Honour whin hid is usrtul never, 

Nor is a noiseless blow, I ween, 

Tsur n r-irbunrlu without siiem, 

Nor siglitless eye, nor tongue inuto ever, 
“ lil,tea!/, in truth this is my mind, 

1 lore the fruit and not the 'lower, 
And th.it the gnat gilts on me shower. 
Rather than puy me with the wind. 
No promises will long detain tne, 
liver iviih her 1 most adore.; 

Unless the tune of ttial o’er, 

Vi'il'i love’s ivludi: hliss .she seek to gain 
me.” 

% 

Sadi was the, tenzo, varying of 
roursi! in its subject, and receiving 
its colour from the taste and talent 
of the disputants, being sometimes 
conducted with spirit and wit, at 
tines playful, at times sarcastic, and 
at oilier times being tilled with vain 
conceits, and carried on in a manner 
as lit'lc calculated to arrest the at¬ 
tention or amuse the mind of the 
reader as if it had been a real Jaw- 
huit, cariied on before no imaginary 
ti ibunal. The judges, to whom the 
decision as to the merits of the plead¬ 
ings of this parties was referred, 
wi re accustomed, we arc told, to 
; ivc a formal d diierancc, which 
i as to be acquiesced in without ap- 
pe.il by the parties, of the decisions 
of these, judires. One example only 
him been handed down to u*, and it 
in truth seems probable enough, that, 
* 'i tin* greater number of tenzos no 
i olemu judgment ever was prououn- 
c. d at all, cither because the nature 
of the subject did not, in all cases re¬ 
quire it, or that the interest taken in 
>he contest was not sufficiently vivid 
to render a formal appeal necessary. 
The judgment which wo do possess 
was given in a contest between Guil¬ 
lem do Mur and Guiraut Riquicr, 
and the subject of their tenzo was 
this, “ which of tivo mighty nobles 
most deserve commendation, ho 
v.’m di -tributes largesses to ids vas- 
*'ds amt allies, to the exclusion of 
strangers, or lie who gives every 
thing to strangers, and forgets his 
own people V ” After the pleadings 
un both sides have been concluded, 
the judge gives his decision as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Guillem mu] Guiraut have given to me 
in charge 

Of the Tenzo to judge, just emltd now- 
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Alike ingenious both your reasons flow, 
For the two lords whoso gifts alike are 
large. 

“ Guillem lauds hi in who gives to sti an¬ 
gers more 

Thau to his own, and has good reasons 
shown ; 

And Guiraut, him who does good to his 
own, 

lint on the stranger sets right little stole. 

“ Wc have ta’eu thought that we may 
judge aright, 

Anil therefore say it should to all he 
known, 

Tliat bounty merits pinUc where’er it 
light. 

Util is most noble ’jnung-.t imr own men 
thrown.” 

All the poetry of the trouhadouis 
which we have hitherto had occa¬ 
sion to mention, was divided into 
stanzas, subject to particular lulcs 
of versification, and assuming apic- 
scribcd form as it were when treat¬ 
ing on particular subjects. The words 
chant— chantnr — change — son¬ 
net, ami cobias, were all employed 
to signify a love ditty, which was to 
be set to music and sung. The plauh, 
or complaint, was usually composed 
in lines of tea or twelve syllables, 
was divided into stanzas, and was 
apparently sung C3 well as the other. 
It was employed to lament the loss 
or celebrate the memory of a friend, 
a lover, or a benefactor. Of the 
lenzo wc have already spoken, it 
was written in lines of various 
lengths, but still never less than 
eight syllables. The title of partimcri, 
joex paitilz, and pmtia was applied 
particulaily to those tenzos which 
look their rise from some ques¬ 
tion concerning love. Having point- 
cn out the more prominent features 
and principal dii i-dous of the poetry 
of this literature, it would exceed 
the bounds of bo brief a notice as this 
to enter more particularly into the 
minute sub-divisions which a more 
extensive illustration would render 
necessary. The most minute and suc¬ 
cessful investigations into the me¬ 
chanism of the poetry, and the nature 
of the language hare been conducted 
to ahappy termination by Raynouanl, 
Schlegel, and Diez, whom it issufii- 
cient to name to call forth ex¬ 
pressions of admiration and delight ; 
admiration for the manner in which 
they have discharged the very difli- 
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cult labour they undertook, and de¬ 
light that the troubadours and their 
works should have excited this at¬ 
tention of inen, who, to the very 
highest reputation as critics, unite 
the accurate and patient research of 
the historian, and the genius and 
fancy of the poet. The love of the 
troubadour as such, was in many 
cases veiy much what a Frenchman 
of the present day might call un 
mnoiir t/r ci </<• laisnn; it 

was an affair rather of the under- 
ht,Hiding than the heart. The poet 
sought out for himsrit a lady whose 
beauty would form a fit subject for 
Ids verses, and enhance their value. 
The lady, however high her rank, 
or however brilliant her beauty, 
Would not be unwilling that both 
fhouhl lx; rush lined in the lays of 
the poet, which were dispensed 
fir mid wide, which were eager¬ 
ly sought after and treasured up 
hy her own and tho neighbour¬ 
ing countries, and gifted her with 
iimnortnHly in return lor her smiles, 
.laufre lludel celebrated tho charing 
and painted his admiration of a lady 
whom he never saw, except, as the 
story goes, when at the point of 
death; and many otheis, no doubt, 
were, in the fiist instance at any 
rate, as iiiu'-h moved hy the acknow¬ 
ledged beauty and high station of 
the objects at whose feet their songs 
were presented, as by the irresistible 
workings of that passion which is 
said to make, a play of confoundiug 
junks and levelling all distinctions. 
If this supposition-be correct, it 
will account in some degree for 
the uniformity and strange quib¬ 
bles and conceits which per¬ 
vade many of these ditties ; be¬ 
cause, in these cases it is probable 
that the author was rather employ¬ 
ed in imitating tin; coiuui lions of 
passion than actuated by any head¬ 
long and irrepreuibie feeling. There 
is a class ol songs, however, which, 
though perhaps not always of an 
origin as innocent as many of the 
others, are yet remaikable for great 
simplicity, both of form and expres¬ 
sion, and for the vein of real tender¬ 
ness which runs through them. 
These were called albas or morning 
songs, and were peculiar in their 
form, inasmuch as every stanza had 
a burthen or refrank of one line, in 
which the word alba (early dawn) 


never failed to occur. They were 
consecrated to one particular object, 
a nocturnal meeting of two loveis, 
and in some cases arc supposed to 
be sung by the lady mourning that 
the approach of day should tear tier 
lover from her arms, or hy tho lover, 
who was as emphatic in his lamen¬ 
tations at tho rising of the day-star ; 
and sometimes by a fiicnd who 
watched over bis friend’s safety, 
warning him to ily from the embrace 
of his mistress, tor of a certainty the 
light in heaven was breaking. In 
these pieces we find a mixture of 
tender sentiment and uuafiected 
melancholy which but rarely occurs 
in the same degree in other compo¬ 
sitions of the troubadours. In tho 
foliovving specimen the, first stanza 
is pair of the pisiycrs which the 
watchful friend uherwards says he 
had been offering up all the night 
long for his friend’s safety; in the 
other stanzas he wakens and warns 
his friend, and in the last the fiicnd 
himself speaks, apparently so intoxi¬ 
cated with happiness as to be dis¬ 
posed to hid defiance to any jealous 
interruptions, and to disregard the 
warnings of his vigilant friend. 

“ Oh ! glorious King, oh, true and 
changeless light; 

Almighty Lord, who ruled day and mu lit! 
May it please thee to shelter nml defend, 
For bint a ’tivas night I have not seen my 
ft iend. 

And soon will break tho dawn. 

,f Whether, sweet friend, tbmi'rt bleeping 
or awake. 

House, rouse thee now, for soon the day 
will break ; 

For I o.lii see the star tlint brings the day 
Shine in the east with still increasing 
ray. 

And soon will break the dann. 

“ Singing, sweet friend, I bid you sleip 
not now. 

The glad birds carol, and from bough to 
bough 

Through the wood Gutter, seeking out 
the morn ; 

Ah, lest the jealous come, I fear and 
wnrn. 

That soon will break the dawn. 

11 Oh haste, sweet fiicnd, and to tho 
window fly 

And Bean yourself the appearance of the 
»ky, 
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Thus how untired my wutcli is will bo 
known, 

Neglect it, and tin* danger is your own, 
For «ouu will Meals the dawn. 

“ My gentle fiiund, e’er since we parted 

there 

I huve not slept, but knelt in ceaseless 
prayer. 

Anil still the Vugiu Mothei huve be¬ 
sought 

Til,it back in safety you might soon be 
brought, 

And soon will break the dawn. 

“ All, my sweet fiieml, at that stone seat 
hard by 

You bade me stand, nor ever close an eye, 
lint watili iintningly the whole night 
long, 

Ami now you hate my presence and my 
Sony, 

For soon will break the dawn. 

“ Sweet, gentle liiend, sush happiness is 
mine, 

I would no dawn, no day might ever 
shine ; 

The loveliest she that woman ever bine 
Lies in my arms, anil thus I care no inure 
For jealousy nor dawn." 

These albas, as well as many mo¬ 
ving incidents in the eventful his¬ 
tories of the troubHouis them¬ 
selves, will serve to show but too 
well, that however in some cases 
the poet may have been rather 
allured by interest,, or incited by 
vanity in his choice of an object 
to whom he could consecrate his 
poetry, it is veiy apparent, that in 
uumheilcss others the voice ot pas¬ 
sion alone was listened to, and that 
the lax morality of the age, the burn¬ 
ing sun of the south, and still moie, 
the wildly throbbing hearts and boil- 
lug blood of its children, hurried 
both knight and lady into impruden¬ 
ces, if not into sins, which, in our owu 
and in our colder clime, many 
a nYeudy enough to condemn, but all 
do *)Ot retrain truui imitating. Thefol- 
lO wlngalba is supposed to have been 
u riiteu by a lady, whose name has 
uqt been preserved, ltaynouard lias 
given a translation of it in the second 
volume of his collection ot the re¬ 
mains of the troubadours, and praises 
it for its delicacy and tenderness, as 
well as for its plaintive tone. The 
following is a translation in rhyme. 
The first stanza is a sort of intro¬ 
duction to the scene by the poet, in 


tlm others the lady speaks, but in the 
last the poet again appears, and eulo¬ 
gizes tin' beauty and constancy of tho 
matchless lady. 

“ In n lair garden ’neath the hawthorn 
lice, 

A lady clasps her lover tenderly. 

II.uk 1 the watch cries, the dawn, the 
dawn I see. 1 

Oh God 1 Oh Clod! why rmnes the 
dawn so soon ? 

“ Ah! would that nighL for ever line 
would stay. 

And from my arms nought liar uiy love 
aw.iy ; 

And thus tho warder are no dawn nor 
dav, 

Ob («\nl ’ Oh God! why comes the 
dawn so soon i 

“ We’ll kis«, sweet fiicnd, a- slow wr walk 
along 

That mead, whirr hi ids for ever vie in 
song ; 

Joy, joy is curs, spite of thcj.almis thrnmr, 

Oh God 1 Oh God ! why tunica tin: 
tlawu so soon ‘ 

“ In the lone garden a new spoil vie'll 
make, 

Where buds with eeasele-s ami" the echoes 
wake, 

L'ntil the warder tin- sweet spell shall 
break. 

Oh Ciod ! Oh God ! why comes the 
dawn so soon i 

" The gentle breezes of the Summer night, 
Jhow o'er my love’s lino lorin and lace 
of light, 

And fmin his Meath I ipiuir draughts of 
delight. 

Oh God I Oh Ciod ! why comes the 
dawn an sunn ? 

“ Matchless the lady, beautiful and 
kind; 

No eye that sees her to her charms is 
blind, 

lint one alone is in hi r heart enshrined, 

Oh God ! Oh God ! why comes the 
dawn so soon V ” 

Bertrand tie Lamanon nourished 
about the beginning of the lilth cen¬ 
tury. The Provencal notice of bis 
life is brief enough, as it only in¬ 
forms us that ho was the son of Pons 
do Brugeiras, that he was a cour¬ 
teous cavalier and of pleasing con¬ 
versation, and that he composed 
many excellent and agreeable love 
pueuis, and also many eirventea. Of 
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one of the former we shall give a 
translation. He mingled much iu the 
politics of his time, for he was a 
baron of cunsidciable power, ami his 
sir veil tea are directed, sometimes 
in praise, oftener in tcproach and 
discontent, to the Count llaiinoud 
the Fourth, who was his overlaid. 
The following poem by this warlike 
baron is also an alba; the lover hears 
the warning voice of the warder, and 
tears himself from the arms of his 
lady-love, how reluctantly, ho him* 
selt shall say. 

“ A knight w.ii sitting liy her side 
He 1 m veil more than aught visas beside. 
Ami us he kissed tier, oltsn sighed, 

All, ileiiieit, now am I folium, 

Night is away—alas 1 't'.s morn. 

Ah, woe ! 

Already has the warder cried- — 

Up and begone, ’tis now blight da) — 
The dawn has passed away. 

“ Ah, dearest Invn! it weie a thing 
Sweet beyond all imagining, 
ll nought could day oi dawning bling 
There, where, caressing anil «.u'cssed, 

A lover clasps her he loves best. 

Ah, woe! 

Hark ! what must end our communing ] 
Up and begone—'tis now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 

t, 

Dearest, wlijtn'rr you hear, believe 
That nothing on the earth can grieve 
l.iko he who must his tiue love leave ; 
This liom myself 1 know aright. 

Alas 1 how swiftly Hies the night. 

Ah, woe I 

The warder’s cry gives no reprieve— 

Up and begone—'lie now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 

“ I go ! farewell, sweet love, to thee, 
Yinirs I am slill where’er 1 be. 

Oh, I beseech you, think on me. 

Fur here will dwell my heart of hearts, 
Nor leave you till it's life departs. 

Ah, woe! 

The warder cries impatiently — 

Up and begone !—’tis now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 

“ Unless I soon to you can 11 y. 

Dearest, I'll lay me down and die, 

So soon will love my heart’s springs dry. 
Ah ! soon wilt I return again, 

I.ife without you is only pain. 

Ah, woe! 

Hark to the warder's louder cry ! 

Up and begone—'tis now bright day— 
The dawn is past away.” 
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Such arc spec I me ns of a peculiar 
species of poetry among the trouba¬ 
dours, which, if we err not, is of a 
voy pleasing description ; another 
kind, which also bus been much 
piaised by the admirciH of this lite- 
isuurc, is the romance,of u hirh, how¬ 
ever, unfortunately, very few speci¬ 
mens have been preserved. One of 
those which still remain isfi uni the pen 
of Marcabrus, who was for a time sup¬ 
posed to belong to the later pouts, but 
has now been restored to his proper 
place by lJiez, who agrees with the 
two Provencal lives in fixing his ca- 
reei as poet from about 1110 to 1 luj. 
He was, when an infant, found at the 
door of a rich man, and never was it 
known who he was nor whence lie 
came lie studied long under a 
troubadour ealled ('crcamou, till lie 
himself also began to compose poems. 
He was feared every where on ac¬ 
count of his malicious uature and 
propensity to satiie, and was killed 
in consequence, by some noblemen 
whom he had traduced. According 
to the secoud account of his life, lie 
was the sou of a poor woman, called 
Maria Bruna, and came, from Gas¬ 
cony. It is worthy of remark, that, 
contrary to the spit it of his age, and 
the essence of the poetiy which ho 
cultivated, this poet not only made 
no secret of Ills aversion to the fuir 
sex, but openly boasted that be had 
never loved nor been loved by any 
Woman. The romance in question 
shows us the Crusades in a light quite 
different from that in which the poets 
of his age usually viewed them ; we 
see here not the glory to be reaped 
by the bravc,notthu icligious enthu¬ 
siasm that huriied them away, re¬ 
gardless of every tie.—the poet speaks 
not of this; but he. paints the wreck 
of the affections, the fearing, longing, 
hoping, but slill withering hearts 
which they left behind. The Ciusade 
mentioned is that which was undci- 
taken by Louis V1L, moved by the 
eloquence and piety of St Bernaid. 
The poet finds a young iady by the 
side of a dear fountain, sitting under 
a tree covered with blossoms and 
full of singing birds; he thinks tbo 
is enjoying the scene and the fresh 
spring, but is undeceived, as the 
translation of the romance itself will 
show. The last stanza may recall to 
some the passionate exclamations of 
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Burger's Leonora, in answer to the 
pious admonitions of her moti er. 

“ Where the fount fells In crystal showers 
On greenest grass mid opening flowers, 
linn-utli a tree’s wide-spreading shade, 

Jii sprlngtitli-'g richest bloom anuyed, 
And tilled with birds of sweetest tone, 

I found her all nt and alone 

Whoso heart for -ne seems turned to stone. 

“ A maid with e\*ry beauty stored. 

Tile d'uightpr of th it castle's lord, 

A-id when J thought she would rejoice 
At lln- Insh green arid glad birds’ voice. 
And that young spring once more drew 
near, 

And she my merry talc would hear. 

At once and sadly changed her cheer. 

Hot tears gushed quickly from her eyes. 
And her f.ilr bosom heaved with sighs; 

* O, Lord, she cries, this woild’s great king, 
Train you, ulus! my sorrows spiing. 

The sh.nnr you suffered makes my ill 
I'm- this wm Id’s best and bravest still 

(! i to solve you—but ’tis your will. 

‘ ‘ Tor yoursake leaves me mybest l’ricnd. 
In whom my joys h.-g'n and end ; 

Ah ! ivh it but wo is lelt me here, 

The pining In art and Iri-quent tear i 
Ah ! wo to tlu-e. King Louie, wo ! 
lYmn whom the ernel tr mdates flow 
Tu.it gave my heart so rude a blow.’ 

“ T, when I heard her make such moan, 
Appri'iirlied the fount so pure and lone, 
And, ‘ lady, too much grief,’ said I, 

* Will pale tlie cheek mid dim the cj-e; 
M-spai. not, gncvo not, sink not now, 

He «Ini with M-rdiire clothes the bough 
fan gin- you pence and joy enow.' 

“ ‘ Sweet sir,’ she said, ‘ I surely- feel 
That foil can all my sorrows heal 
In til it new lilc beyond the gravp. 

Tor (dimers he dellgbls to save ; 

II it still on earth my love I lose : 

The dear one even t-Hn f excuse 

'J aat lie so far to roam should choose.' ” 

\mong tins many great names 
v nidi i-'ltl lustre to the poetry of 
t.-’C troubadours, none makes the 
heert thrill and beat like the mention 
of -the lion-hearted Richard; he, the 
first among knights, the bravest 
among the soldiers of therross, bears 
also a high rank among the poets of 
his time. Two sirventes only arc 
extant, which are said to have been 
composed by this patron of song and 
light of chivalry, and as both of them 


are written in the Longue d’oil, but 
one in Provencal also, it becomes 
difficult to decide in which language 
they were originally written. That 
Richard should have written in 
Provencal, as ho without doubt often 
did in French, has no improbability 
in it; that the patron and friend of the 
troubadours should have made use 
of their language, is, on the contrary, 
a very likely event, and Richard in 
doing so, was but adding one bright 
name to a list of kings a.id princes, 
under whose fostering cme the lite¬ 
rature, like the orange-trees of their 
own climates, bore the richest fruits, 
at the same time that it was co- 
vi - ed with the most delicate blos¬ 
soms. In the sirvente which exists 
in Provencal, Richard docs not ap¬ 
pear before us as the hero, before 
whoso strength and valour a host 
might have quailed—he Rings not as 
the enamoured knight, rejoicing in 
tho woes he was enduring for the 
sake of his lady’s love—nor as the 
mighty monarch, making even bis 
poetry answer some political end- 
lie writes not amid the flower of the 
world’s chivalry, with bright eyes 
and lovely faces raining influ¬ 
ence upon him—he is no longer 
the gay, the ambitious, the proud, 
and the fortunate—he writes from a 
prison in a foreign land; the iron has 
entered into his soul. Hope deferred, 
though it could not break his mighty 
spirit, lias cast a veil of sadness 
around it; and his great heart, dis¬ 
daining all uspless complaints, 
without reproaching his lukewarm 
friends, or execrating his remorse¬ 
less and narrow-minded enemy in 
the second winter of his captivity, 
pours forth its sorrows in a strain 
extremely simple and plaintive, and 
only the more touching from tho ab¬ 
sence of every tiling like exaggera¬ 
tion, either in ornament or expres¬ 
sion. 

“ All 1 ccrtes no prisoner will tell bis talo 
Fitly, unless us one whom woes befnll; 
Still as a solace song may miuli nvnil— 
Friends I have many, yet the gifts are 
small—• 

Shame! that because to ransom mo they 
fall 

I’ve pined two years in thrall. 

“ But all ray liegemen in fair Normandy, 
In England, Poitou, Gascony, know 
well 
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That not my meanert follower would I 
Leave for gold's sake In prison-house to 
dwell— 

1 reproach neither kinsman nor ally, 

Yet 1 am still in thrall. 

“ Alas I I may as curtain truth rehearse, 
Nor kin, nor ft lends, Lave captives and 
the dead; 

”f is Lad fur me, but for my people worse, 
If to desert me they through gold are led s 
After my death ’twill be to them a curse 
If they leave me in thrall., 

“ No marvel, then, if I am sad at heart, 
Kacli d.iy my lord disturbs my country 
more; 

1 las lie forgot that lie too bad a part 
In tlie deep oath which before God wo 
sivore i 

But jet in truth 1 know, 1 shall nut smart 
Much longer here in tUrull.” 

W here the talent for poetry, and 
the admiration of its professors, was 
so widely diffused, it was not to be 
expected that no female hand should 
be stretched forth to pluck tho lau¬ 
rels which all deemed so honourable. 
It could not be that they who so 
universally inspired the song should 
themselves fail, if, stepping down 
f i oin the lofty pedestal on which the 
admit ation of their countrymen had 
raised them, they too struggled for 
the honours of which all were am¬ 
bitious, and to the beauty and fasci- 
natiou of the woman sought to add 
all the fame of the poet. According¬ 
ly, we find, in more than oneinstance, 
that ladies composed poems iu a 
manner which called foilh the ap¬ 
plauses of their countrymen, and 
that they iivailed some even of the 
best of the troubadours. Of these 
the Countess of Die is one, and by 
no means the least celebiated. The 
song ot liers, of which we shall giro 
a translation, has had the good for¬ 
tune not ouly to have been admired 
by her contemporaries, but also to 
hare attracted the welhmerited 
piaise of those who are best ac¬ 
quainted with this language and lite¬ 
rature. This elegy is certainly re¬ 
markable for the tender and passion¬ 
ate manner in which the feelings of a 
wounded and susceptible heart havo 
been poured out. Whero so much 
depends on the grace and delicacy 
of the expressions themselves, as 
well as on the sentiments which they 
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clothe, a translation offers a poem to 
the readers under the very greatest 
possible disadvantages. The principal 
and prominent features may indeed 
be transferred, but all the slight 
shades, the delicate touches, which 
constitute the very essence ot beauty 
in such compositions, must inevi¬ 
tably be lost, or, at ihc very best, so 
faintly rendered, as to be almost 
entirely deprived of tlicir effect. 
Acknowledging these difficulties, 
which wc can indeed see, but alas ! 
not hope to overcome, we present 
the elegy on the had faith of a. lover, 
composed by thiB lady. We havo 
preserved the same form of stanza 
as the original, atul have disposed 
tlie rhymes in tli * same manner; 
but in this poem, as in almost all 
the more eniefully .viitttu pieces of 
tho troubadours, all the stanzas ter¬ 
minate in tho same rhymes, and iu 
the same order as those of the fust. 
Wc have avoided this additional diffi¬ 
culty, which we could not well cope 
with. 

“ Of that 1 woulil not, I alas ! most sing, 
lie whom 1 love lias caused me mo h dc< j> 
pain ; 

For though I love him more than ruithly 
thing, 

My hive and courtesy hut mei l disdain, 
And lirauty, mciit, wit, me all ui v.iin. 
lint 1 muit mourn ns hopelessly .md long 
As il‘ 1 wittingly had done him sviong. 

“ It romforts me, sweet iiieml, to thiols 
that nevtr 

Have I ’gainst you in woid or died 
truing!cas’d ; 

Mure than Soguis Valeria * 1 loved jou 
ever, 

And that my love virp.ss'cs your a J’m 
hless’d, 

For you are worthier far, O dears it, licit. 
You’re proud to me in eondui t, -jun i Ij, 
nnd air, 

But to all others kind and dt boi.aii'c. 

“ It marvels me, sweet friend, that jou 
ran feel 

Towards inc that pride width ruts n.c (o 
the heart; 

All wrong it were that any dame ‘hoiihl 
steal 

Your love from me, whate'er may he In r 
art; 

And never let the mnnory drpait 
Ofwhatourlovc once was; Mother ditim 1 
Forbid that coldness spiaugfioin fault ot 
wine. 


* Seguis and Valensa were the hero and heroine of a romance of that day. 
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“ Your prowess, which all others hold so 
dear, 

Your fame, disquiet me with their bright 
shine, 

For not a lady, whether far or near, 

Hut will, If e'er she love, to you Incline. 
Hut you, sweet friend, uh I well might you 
divine 

Where heats the heart more tender than 
them nil: 

Forget not former vows, whateVr befall. 

" Much should pure fume, much should 
deseil avail, 

My beauty much, lmt truth and love far 
more; 

Therefore send I this song to bid yn 
hail. 

And in your car my thoughts and hopes 
to pour. 

I fain would know, O friend that I 
adore, 

Why you to me are ever harsh and cold; 
Is't pride or hate, or think yon me too 
tinlil ? 

All this my message hears, nnd this beside, 
Th,it many sulFer from eseesx of pride.” 

We hare already had the opportu¬ 
nity of showing, by Hpenmens of some 
poems, that illicit love was a vice not 
foreign to the age of the trouba¬ 
dours. In the life of the poets which 
we are now a'mtu to give from a 
Provencal original, we shall see tint 
in their vengeance as well as in their 
Jove the men of that time were souls 
made of lire, and children of tin* Niin, 
with whom re tenge was virtue; so 
much so, that in this instance at 
least, the atrocity of the reienge 
makes us forget the faults, and pity 
the fate of the unlortuuate and erring 
i ictims. There are two arcounts of 
the life of Guillem de (’uhestanh, 
both wiiMen in Provencal, and in 
the principal points agreeing well 
with each other. We follow the longer 
notice, both because it i* more cir¬ 
cumstantial in Mime paiticulars, aud 
lie < niisp. it almost seems to have hern 
•voikeil up into a kind of novella, 
which, both in prose and verse, were 
very frequently related by joglars or 
others, at the entertainments of the 
great, and even to assemblages of the 
people. The old Provencal account 
of the. life and tragic late of this 

troubadour begins as follows;_ 

“ Raimon of Rousillon was a noble 
knight, as you well know, and had to 
wife the Lady Margarida, of all 
bright dames at that time living the 


most lovely, and the most renowned 
for pure fame, manifold excellences, 
and all courtesy. It so happened 
that Guillem de Cabestanh, the son 
of a poor cavalier who owned the 
castle of Cabestanh, came to the 
court of Raimon, and presented him¬ 
self to him to see if it should please 
him to receive him in his court as 
page. Monsegnor Raimon, who saw 
that he wan handsome and amiable 
in appearance, bade him welcome, 
and prayed of him to dwell at his 
court- Ho therefore took up his 
abode there, and comported himself 
so agreeably, that great and small 
loved him; and so much did he in¬ 
gratiate himself w ! th all, that Mmi- 
seguor llaimon commanded that he 
should be page to the Lady Marga¬ 
rida his wife, and so it was done. 
On account of this Guillem endea¬ 
voured to distinguish himself both 
by word and deed; but, as it fre¬ 
quently happens with regard to love, 
it came to pass that love began 1o lay 
rude siege to the heart of my Indy 
Margarida, and heated her fancy ; 
and such was the delight that she 
took in Guillem’s appearance, and 
in every thing that he said and did, 
that one day she could not resist say¬ 
ing to him —Tell me now, Guillem, 
if a noble lady appeared to love you, 
would you dare to love her in re. 
turn Y Guillem, who was already in 
some degree aware of her passion, 
answered her quite fiankly—Yes, by 
my troth, lady, if I were sure that 
the appearance was ti ue. By St John, 
said the lady, well have you answer¬ 
ed, and ns a man of noble mind 
should; but now 1 would fain prove 
yon whether you will be able to 
know nnd to distinguish of these ap¬ 
pearances, which are true and which 
not I* When Guillem heard these 
words he said—Lad 3 r , according to 
your good pleasure so be it. And 
he began to muse deeply on this 
occurrence; and presently love got 
dominion over him, and infused into 
ltis heart those thoughts which ho 
imparts to his votaries, and from 
that time forth he became a servant 
of love, and began to c -mpose ditties 
most pleasing 'and merry, and 
abounding in the tenderest songs, 
with music, most delightful to her 
in whoae honour he sang. And love, 
who gives those who serve him their 
rewards when it happens to please 
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himself, chose to recompense him 
for the service he had performed; 
and he filled the heart of the lady so 
entirely with thoughts of love, that 
she never ceased by night nor by 
day from recalling to herself and 
thinking over the excellencies and 
accomplishments which had been so 
abundantly lavished upon Guillem. 
And one day it happened that the 
lady being alone with Guillem, said to 
him, Tel' me now, I pray you, Guil¬ 
lem,have you yet, been able to judge 
of my looks whether they be true or 
false ? Guillem answered, Lady, as I 
trust In God, I assure you that fiom 
the moment L devoted myself to 
serve you, there, never entered into 
my heart a thought but that you 
were the best that ever was bom, 
and most full of all truth, both in 
words ami looks; that I believe now, 
and shall believe all my life. And 
tl\« lady made answer, l tell you, 
Guil'em, as God shall succour me, 
that never by me shall you be de¬ 
ceived, nor shall your hopes be in 
vain ; and so saying, she stretched 
out her aims and sweetly embraced 
him in the chamber where they were 
lmih sitting, and fiom that moment 
their mutual love gained fresh 
Htiengtli. Hut no veiy long time 
o’ ipsed helmo malicious people, 
whom may God , uuinli, began to 
lalk about this love affair, and to give 
their interpretations of the songs 
which Guillem composed, saying 
that he wiote them to gain the favour 
of my Lady Margaridn. And they 
went about talking so long bark- 
waids and forwards, that at the last 
it came to the. eats of Alonsegnor 
Raitnon. Sorrowful was he, but at 
the same time in grievous anger that 
be should thus lose the companion 
he so dearly loved, but most of all 
on account of the dishonour laid to 
his lady’s charge. It one day hap¬ 
pened that Guillem went out to 
hawk, and took no one with him rut 
a single Fijuire, and Monsegnor Rai- 
mon enquired for him and asked 
where he was, and n varlet belong¬ 
ing to the castle told him that he 
had gonnout to hawk, and the same, 
as he knew it, told him in what di¬ 
rection. Instantly went Raimon and 
armed himself with concealed wea- 

E ions, anil having caused his horse to 
le brought, he rode away towards 
the spot where he had been told that 


Guillem might be found; and after 
he had ridden for some time he 
found him. And when Guillem saw 
him approach he marvelled greatly, 
and began to forbode evil; out he 
went forwards and met him, and 
greeting him, said, My lord, this is a 
welcome meeting, but what make 
you thus alone ? Because, said Mon- 
segnor Raimon, I have been seeking 
for you that 1 might divert myself 
along with you. Have you taken 
ought? Little, my lord, for 1 have 
found but little; and the proverb, as 
you well know, says, that he who 
finds but little should not expect to 
take much. Let us pass from this 
subject, said Monscgnor Raimon, 
and by the allegianci you owe me, 
give inc a true, answer to all the 
questions that I shall pul to you. By 
my word, said Guillem, if it he pos¬ 
sible for me to answer you, my lord, 
you shall certainly hem* the truth. I 
wish you to make no reservations 
whatever, said Monsegnor Raimon, 
hut that you should fell me exactly in 
every particular that which 1 shall 
a*>k you. My lord, since it so pleases 
you, said Guillem, ask me, and I will 
tell you the truth. And Monsegnor 
Raimon asked him and said, Guillem, 
as you trust in God, and would pre¬ 
serve your good faith, tell me if you 
have a lady in honour of whom you 
sing, and the Jove of whom fills 
your heait ? Guillem answered,how, 
my lord, could I sing of love if my 
heart were not full of it? Know 
then, for a certainty, that love has 
me entirely in his power. That, said 
Raimon, 1 can readily believe, for 
otherwise no man could sing as 
sweetly as you do; but I would will¬ 
ingly knon r , if it pleases you to tell 
me, who your lady is. All! my 
lord, for the love of God, said 
Guillem, consider what it is that 
you ask of me; know you not that it 
is a man’s duty to conceal the object 
of his affection; have you notlieaid 
what Bernatd de Ventadour says,— 

Tn thl*., at least, my sense I ‘how, 

That when one H-kv my true love’s name, 
I lie to him and feel no shame. 

It it no proof of sense, I know, 

lint of childishness and madness, . 

When a man enjoys love's gladness, 

That he should Jay his heart fo any hmr. 
Who cannot serve nor aid the wishes 
there. 

But Monsegnor Raimon would not 
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be contented, and swore that he 
would aid him in all things concern* 
ing his lore to the uttermost of his 
abilities ; and so much and so con* 
stantly did he press him to confide 
in him, that at last Guillem, who 
was placed in the most embarrassing 
situation by the other’s importu¬ 
nity, after much reluctance, said 
to him. Know then, my very good 
lord, that I am enamoured of the 
Bister of the Lady Margarida, your 
wife, and that wc have already inter¬ 
changed pledges of affectum. My 
heart is now laid open to yuu, and 
I therefore beseech you to aid mo 
ns you best may, or at the least, not 
to allow ought that I have said to 
work to my prejudice. Take my 
faith and my hand, said Raimou, for 
1 swear to you, and willingly renew 
my pledge to aid you to the utmost 
extent of my abilities; and he most 
solemnly pledged himself. And when 
this was done, llaiinon said, Come, 
Guillem, let us go together and visit 
your lady-love, for bIio is near at 
hand. Most willingly, said Guillem; 
1 pray you let us go thither at once. 
And upon this they struek into the 
road that led to the castlo of Liet, 
aud when they arrived there, they 
received a warm welcome and a 
merry from Robert deTarascon.who 
was the husband of the Lady Agnes, 
the sister of the LadyMargaiida. And 
the Lady Agnes herself greeted them 
niostkiudly; and Monsegno 'Raimon 
took the Lady Agnes by the hand and 
led her into her chamber, and they 
both sat down together on the lied, 
and Motiscgnor Raimon said to tier, 
Tell me now, l pray you, my fair 
sister, by the faith you owe me, do 
you feel love to waids any one '{ And 
she atiswered him that she did. Aud 
who is it ‘t enquired lie. Then she 
said, you shall never hear from me, 
the more especially as it concerns 
you in nowise. At last, however, 
his importunity was so great, that 
she confessed to him that she loved 
Guillem de Cabestauh; and this she 
'said because she saw that Guillem 
was troubled in aspect and lost in 
sad thoughts; aud as she well knew 
how entirely he and her sister loved 
each other,slie trembled lest Raimon 
should have discovered the whole 
affair, aud be cherishing evil inten¬ 
tions towards Guillem. This an- 
sweis however, elevated Raiinon to 
the height of happiness; and the lady 


told her husband how she had con* 
ducted herself in this matter; and he 
approved of it highly,and told her that 
she baddone well, andgaveherhis per¬ 
mission to do or say every thing that 
might be needful to release Guillem 
from bis present embarrassing situa¬ 
tion. That did the lady right wil¬ 
lingly, and called Guillem into her 
chamber by himself; nnd he remained 
so long with her that Riimou fancied 
she was now' recompensing him for 
his long devotion to her. Aud well 
pleaded was he tiiat it was so; and lie 
began to think that the reports con¬ 
cerning Guillem which hud como to 
liis eats were devoid of foundation, 
except in the malice of tho.ie who 
firet spread them abroad. The lady 
and Guillem vatne foith fiorn the 
chamber, and supper was pieparod, 
and right merrily and with much 
pleasure, did they all sup together. 
And after supper the lady cam i d 
beds to be prepared for tlu-m both, 
near the entrance to her chain lur, 
aud by the dexterous management (.1 
Guillem aud the Lady Agues, 11 limua 
was more and more convinced of 
their mutual intelligence. On (In 1 
morrow they breakfasted in the 
castle with great men uncut; and 
after that they took their departuio 
homewards, after nu afleciioin:.i 
leave taking. As soon as Itaiii.oii 
had it iu his power he left Guillem 
and went to his wife, and told her 
all that had taken pi ice, as lie had 
seen, between Guillem and her 
sister, which grievously afflicted tins 
lovely lady the whole night Ioiil; anil 
the next morning she summoned 
Guillem to her presence, and re¬ 
ceived him ill, calling him false and 
treacherous; and Guillem light 
humbly besought her to hear him, 
and to pardon what he had done; 
and when tie had in some degree 
appeased her, he told her all that had 
happened, word for woul, conceal¬ 
ing nothing from her. But, notwith¬ 
standing ail that he could say or do, 
love had too great sway over the 
heart of the Lady Margaiid.i to alio >v 
her to rest contented till she sent for 
her siater Agnes, aud foimil that her 
story agreed in every particular with 
what Guillem had already told her; 
aud then she acknowledged that iu 
this matter lie was without blame. 
After this the lady told him aud com¬ 
manded him to compose a song 
which should show that he loved no 
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lady saving only herself, and, in con* 
sequence, he composed the song 
which begins as follows 

“ The thought* of mil th 
That love so ott gives me, 

Lailjr, give birth 
To many songs fui thee.” 

Haimon thought that this song ap¬ 
plied more particulaily to his wile, 
on account of the stanza which ends 
witli these lines— 

“ All that 1 dn I loin It II, 

T ihi in it's lii-Met m use, 

Lin win ii I'm tai ln.ni hi me ” 

Vml while lie was blooding over his 
riihlmnoui, uid in gloomy silence me- 
muting plans ot tew ngo, he recalled 
vinluui <ni iimstames mil the many 
<‘l»oits ot nn ions and evil minded 
pi opl* , ko that the thoughts ot the 
I mzhrei ot the uoild, whit It he 
Vioidd li tie to epi mintei hy li asou 
ol die ini hs whn li li ul In i li [ nr up¬ 
on mm wound him u,» to sue haj.iti li 
ot ini_,tiveiliable tiny, ihit he sent 
lot (mult hi to mine to him outside 
tin i.is*i , and whin he saw him, 
u im> ut „ n mg him time tin detente 
in i uppii< u nut, he i iwhi d upon him, 
and with oi.e lev r.'ohil blow ot 
his wonl lull.si him on the spot. 
Noi vvii tils lev. a^e i veil thin sa¬ 
il iteii, but having nit oil the head 
lie put it into a lm!u *, u d he toie 
out me heait hum the hodj ot his 
vuil n, nid put it .ilt iiz wilii the 
head, lie then w. nt n to t. e lastle 
amii oimuam’ed tn u lne In ait should 
be l ohs i d, ami he mused it to be 
snuil up to Ills wile tm I.hi mid- 
il ly s meal, aud in ule hei p >i tat c* ut 
the didi, all ignoiant at she was ot 
ilsnatitie Ami win iidio had mten of 
n, iiaimon lose up and told his w do 
that what she had In en i atmg was 
the limit ot (.min in de ( ibestanh; 
aud he showed hi r the ghastly hem), 
nod asked hei it she had made n 
delit ate iepast. Aud she heaid What 
ho asked hei, and recognised the 
head of hei lovei; and then she made 
ausvvei, aud toid him that it wAs ho 
deheutu and savouiy that never 
should either nu.it nor dunk pass 
her lips, lest she should depuvo her 
mouth of tint taste which the heart 
oi Guillem de Cabestanh had left in 
it. Aidildmou lushed upon her 
with lus siul reekingswoid; and she, 
vyho, t/ow tne hoi i ora she had suf* 
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fered, was scarcely conscious of 
what she did, flew to a window, and 
casting herself out, was dashed to 
pieces in the court below. These 
dreadful deeds were bruited far and 
wide through the whole ol Catalonia, 
and through all the dependencies of 
the King of Acragon; and the King 
Alphonse, and all the barons of those 
countries, made great moan, and 
were in deep sorrow for the death 
of Guillem and the lady whom Rai- 
uion had so foully done to death. 
And the friends and relations of 
Guillem and of the Lady Margarlda 
made alliance together, and all the 
lovers In those countries joined 
the nisei v e» unto them,and they made 
war against Haimon with file and 
sword; aud the King Alphonse him* 
seif came into the country when he 
heaid of the lamentable death ofthe 
lady ami of the gentle knight, and 
took Hannon pi isoner, and destroy¬ 
ed his castles, and ravaged.his pcs* 

11 ssi,ms. He then caused a monu¬ 
ment to he raised to Guillem and to 
I.itly Mntgai ida, befme the entrance 
ot the chuti h at Pei pignan, which Is 
a town in the plain ot llousillon and 
feidague, and belongs to the King of 
\uagon. Aud it was rustomaiy tor 
long that all the knights ot Housll- 
lou, ( eidagne, Coloicn,Hipulee, aud 
Pi iialada, as well as those from the 
Kiiitoiyot Naibonne, should keep 
ihe anuiv ersuty ot the death ot Gull* 
1 cm aud ofthe Lady Mai gai ids; and all 
tine lovei s, knights as well us Indie*., 
pi aye d to God for the repose of their 
souls. The King of Arragon, who 
h id taken Haimon prisoiiei, deprived 
him ot all hiN possessions, aud let him 
die in prison; and all his lands be 
gave to the relations of Guillem aud 
to those ot the lady who died fot bis 
sake ” 

The poems of this unfoilunate 
tioubaduur do not throw much light 
on his histoty. They ate full of allu¬ 
sions, however, to the dissimulation 
he was obliged to submit to, and to 
the difficult position in whith he was 
placed, since, in order to escape “ a 
present ill," he was obliged to feign 
a love foieign to his heai t An allu¬ 
sion to this occurs in the following 
lines 

“ Lady, the day thou fiist didst griel my 

k.^ht, 

Winn thou wer’t pit used that I those 

ejes should see, 

K 
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From out my heart all other thoughts 
took flight. 

And hopes, fears, wishes, center’d all in 
thee. 

Lady, such root took love within my 
breast 

From one sweet look and from one gentle 
smile, 

That 1 forget all else that is the while. 

“ Thy wondrous beauty and thy sweet 
discourse. 

Thy gi acinus iiianneiand the losing 

mien 

Thou then did'st wear, stole from me 
with sweet hirer 

Reason which since in me lias nricr 
1 ' been. 

I give it liter, to w horn my heart ad¬ 

dress’d 

Such guileless vows, that none can belter 
love, 

To raise tliy fame all other fame above. 

II Lady, so wholly is my loud heart thine, 
It has for other love nor power nor will; 
Ah 1 if it stem to others to itn line, 

’Tis in vain hopes to shun a pirsrnt ill; 
When I but think of thee, the fust, the 

best. 

All other love us wotse than vain T see, 
And torn), unchanged, my lieuit returns 
to thee. 

“ Ah ! ne’er do thou that covenant lor- 
Rt'<> 

Whisper’d at parting liy thy gentle voice. 
Which makes my heart all gay and jnj lul 
yel : 

For the rrnard thus promised 1 rejoice. 
And bear my picserit nils unde press'd ; 
For 1 shall have that good when thou 
luok’st down, 

Prayers, hopes, uud wishes, by thy lose 
to crown. 

“ Not e’en tliy rigours strike me with dis¬ 
may. 

If T may hope that some time in this life 
Thou with enjoyment wili’st all pains 
repay. 

, Thus rigours cVn with joy for me arc 
i, fe. 

Revamp I know that love will give no 
rest, 

’And a loud lover must forgive the past, 
V.'lien attei wo he gains relief at last. 

“ Ah! lady, wlnn will dawn that day so 
blest. 

When through tliy grace, doubts, sadness, 
shall depart, 

And I alone he shrined within thy 
heart.” 

r 


In the next piece, the poet seems 
to be seized with that capriciousneas 
and those undefined desires, of the 
origin or end of which the miml 
cannot give any good account to it¬ 
self, and which are very often painted 
as tlio premonitory symptoms of the 
bursting out of a passion which has 
been cherished in the heart, though 
the victim himself is unconscious 
of it, till the Jong smouldering fit*», 
fanned by some casual circumstance, 
blasts out into a blight (lame, which 
can no longer either be mistaken nr 
subdued. The very me tie of this 
short poem partakes of the spiiit 
which dictated il, — paiily de¬ 
fiance, partly consciousness of tin* 
danger tor which lie m ilher sees nor 
wishes to find an escape, but endea¬ 
vours to comfort himself under what 
he, in other place", calls “ n sweet 
evil,” and here “a sweet grid.” 

“ 1 never thought Hint 1 
Thrmigii joy sliuitbl rr.iw in sing, 

Til lull” il love ll'itiil spill Is! Ini', i i iiy, 

Or weep lui any lliitij, 

All ill love’s power 1 lie, 

Whn in me li.itli created 
Such pleasures, that 1 dream 
I uni a gui), mid seem 
]Jy them e’er eallii el ited. 

“ I nit tn blame begin 
Whom I to praise am fain, 

Anil they my praises win, 

Of whom 1 shinihl roinph.in. 

Deceit is not my sin, 
l’ut lie whom love cm c ,es 
Must sillier iilten times, 

Since truly in all climes 
Wrong oft the right oppresses. 

So in licit is e'teh thought tin nr. 

That even when I pray, 

I see thee in the shrine. 

I think so night mnl day 
Oil thine eyes’ gentle shine, 

That 1 remember iievir 
Aught else, whate’er it Le. 

Yet this sweet gilef to mo 
Give" joy and aul.ico eve'.” 

The next poem is in praise of his 
mistress, like the othcis, bur, to judge 
from its contents, appeals to have, 
been written before t!io Lady Mar- 
garida had stretched out her arirs 
and sweetly kissed him in the lone 
charttber, where they sat together. 
He makes many allusions in it to the 
hopeless passion which consumed 
him, and lor which he apparently 
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expects never to be rewarded. His 
praises of tlio beauty of lua mistress, 
and the vows of constancy which he 
makes, are conceived in the tender- 
est spirit, and worthy of a poet who 
might have taken for his motto two 
of his own lines, ot whiili this is the 
purport,—“ 'l’he evil 1 sudor is sweet 
and delightful to me: a little happi¬ 
ness is manna on which 1 feed.” 

“ 1 see the days air long urnl yl.nl. 

On evviy tivr ,u*« nounlleivi flowers, 

.Viol mm y lflrd*. sing in tin* bovver:., 
Which Inttrr m'll so long m,ulr sad . 
lint now H(i in l In* higlnsl liills, 
li.u b mini] llmvi’i's anil -i|i..i kling rills. 
After hi*. eiatiniT hikes delight. 

“ Anil (hi-nfoii* I rejoice imn* more 
That jay ol love should will m my breast, 
Ami lay m\ *.woi’t i , .i-*.iri's to rest. 

\s ,-ei]>i*nt I.'*mi the sycamore, 

I l.oin filse i oMiie . Il_i it evei : 

Yii, la* 1 hsa’s sal;.*, wliieli elirrrs me 
nevei, 

All othir jajs sitiii vain anil light. 

“ Ni '(*.*, mum* Adam plucked the fruit, 
Whn.ee llmi-Mial win s our rare oppress, 
Was si en mi eailli siirh loveliness. 

"I'he hn Iv, n i in’il Lliat laiv tn suit, 

Is polish'd l.iaie than amethyst ; 

Her my 1;., n y mates me tiyst, 

Sill •* s!n* ef ire takes little heed. 

II Ah 1 never shall there come a time 
When love, t! ,t now iiillames my heart, 
Shall stniu’ 1- 1 on !m to depail. 

As plant*, iv’ii in a vviulij tlniie, 

When the sun shines i renin new life. 
Then her s,"iet smiles with gladness 
’ 'He, 

Deck trie with love like plants with 
flower. 

“ 1 love so m 'ally, many die 

From less, mid now my hour bccihs near. 

For though my love’s to me most dear, 

In vain for help or hope 1 sigh. 

A fire ii pa , my heart has fed, 

The Nile could quench no more, than 
1 bread 

Of finest silk support a tower. 

“ Alas, that I must still lament 
The pains that from love ever flow j 
That baflled hope and ceaseless wo 
All eolour irom my cheek hare sent. 

Hut white as snow shall be my hair, 
And I a trembling dotard, ere 
Of my best lady 1 complain. 

“ How oft, from lady's love we see 
The fierce and wicked change their mood j 
llow oft is he most kind and good, 


Who, did he not lore trndcrly, 

Would ho each passion’s wayward slave. 
Thus I am meek with the good ami 
brave, 

Hut haughty to the had and vain. 
Thus with delight each chcilsh’d wo I 
dree, 

And sweet as.manna seems slight joy to 
me.” 

Tito next poem is in a different 
strain. He there seems to allude to 
happiness enjoyed, and to people 
who wcie envious of his success, and 
sti iring to advance themselves in thu 
pood graces of the lady of his love 
Hu alludes to the malicious and thu 
envious by whom lit; is surrounded, 
and of whom the troubadours gene- 
iiilly took uvety occasion to rucoid 
their detestation. This-poem is more 
obscure than almost any other of 
Cabestanh’s. Tlio two last lines of 
the Htati/n do not seem well con¬ 
nected wiLh what precedes them; 
hut indeed these violent and rapid 
transitions are by no means uncom¬ 
mon in tliis country, especially 
when the poet would appear hurried 
away by the excess of his passion, 
and considers himself, therefore, pro¬ 
bably as less amenable to rule. Wo 
lune translated it as it stands, with¬ 
out attempting to supply a connexion 
which, in the original, doeH not ap¬ 
pear to exist. The opening stan/a 
lias often been quoted for its beau¬ 
ty by those conversant with this 
literature. He alludes in it to 
the manner in which, from a thou¬ 
sand other ladies, lie chose out her 
to whom he dedicated his heait; and 
he theie takes occasion to praise her 
extreme beauty, as well as her other 
good qualities, in very emphatic, if 
not in very pious language. 

“ Like him who casts the leaf aside 
Ami only take# the loveliest flower. 

So chose l the whole garden’s pride 
’Mid countless buds that deck’d the bower. 
She was Irom God’s own beauty made, 
And brightly shines she not the less, 

That in n veil of humbleness 
Iler excellence he has array’d. 

“ With a sweet look her gentle eyes 
Made me a lover fund and true. 

But never, though lioin love ariso 
Tears, that, heartspi'ung, my face bedew, 
Has that love been divulged to any. 

But now I sing lor very joy. 

That she with none has deigned to toy. 
Though woo’d uud flatter’d by so many. 
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“ I pralie her net, nor dare to feign, 

For euYtoiM eye* ore alt around, 

■Jnoe what I wish each strives to gain ; 
And she, like love's own lauce, can 
wunnd 

The stoutest heart, even to the core, 

With all the Joys I rum l«*vi* that How. 

But I, who tasted of that blow, 

When I sleep best, wake up the more. 

" Oh, joy! If she would tame her pride, 
And bid my fond head grieve no more. 

To paint its woes I oft have tried, 

Have pray’d for pity o’er and o’er,— 

Tor woes that till my heart 1 ween— 

But gnawing care is still my guest. 

And love, for 1 adore the best, 

Leridu and Ills I'wy between." 

In his longest, and according to tin; 
Provencal life, his last poem, Cti- 
bestanh, swaulike, sings with even 
more sweetness, stud seems mote 
carried away by his passion than 
even his wont was. The short but 
uue(|ual lines, uiui the peruliaiities 
of the rhythm and the rhymes all 
contribute to render this poem no 
unfitting vehicle for tho expression 
of the, ardent and impetuous passion 
which lias gained such complete, 
mastery over his heart, it is this 
peculiarity in its form which pie- 
vents us fiom giving a inctncal 
translation of it; the more espe¬ 
cially as from its length our limits 
will only allow us to notice one 
or two stanzas, lie alludes in tin’s 
poem also very particulatly to the 
passion lie had been forced to feigu 
for another, and cuds his kjmeuta- 
tions on this subject by the lines we 
have quoted in the life, bidding her 
to take in good part ail that lie did 
from fear, even when he was far 
away. He tells her afterwards 
how delightful to him is the re¬ 
membrance of all her beauties, 
of lier lovely face and sweet laugh. 
Had I been, he says, as devoted to 
my God as I have been to thee, he 
would without doubt have taken me 
up i|uick Into paradise. At another 
plat e he says, “ O sweet love, can 
it be, that l shall never obtain any 
favour of you, though by night and 
by day on my knees I supplicate the 
holy Virgin to inspire you with some 
love for me! 1 was brought up near 
you while yet a child, that 1 might 
devote myself to your service, and 
may God desert me if 1 wish tor any 
other lot. O amiable, O adorable 


lady, permit ms to kins your glove, 
for I can scarce deem myself worthy 
of a greater favour.” 

There is certainly nothing in this 
poem which would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that by its means Itaiinou could 
have been nude ccitaiu of the lu- 
tiigue which had been carried on. 
There is a great deal ot passion, and 
many protestnti >iih of inviolable in¬ 
spect and timidity, which in thw case, 
as probably m very many otheis, 
weie merely a soitof cloak, iu uioer 
to bide the inpture or ♦iiumph ■ nr 
love fiom prying eves ; mol we aio 
thci ehire led to suspect that, the wi i- 
ter of the life kin w indeed that a 
poem had occasioned tin; discovery, 
but made a mistake in the poem 
which he gives as that which betiay- 
ffl tin* secret of the lovci s. We liav o 
a h figment ot auolher c'laiuo, in 
which Guiihm nukes ihis rentalk- 
nbie obsi-i vat ion : -- “ li you wish 
me to ti 11 you her name, 1 say to 
you, that you will never hnd doves’ 
wings on winch yon will not, with¬ 
out" fail, find ir. written.' And 
though thin seems very mtieh ul a 
ridnii* to us, u may pt ili.ips have 
been more easily solved by Jus eou- 
leinpoiaiies, and thus have led to 
the act ol vengeance wlucli tie* life* 
relates. With legald to flu* story of 
the serving up the lieait ot the lover 
to die unconscious object ot his pas¬ 
sion, we must observe, that this 
aggravation ot maiiral vengeance 
seems to have been no unusual ter¬ 
mination to similar stories, us the 
well-known advetume ol the Cha- 
telaiu de Coucy ami la Dame de 
Fayel would ot itseit i in ve to piove; 
but a somewhat similar event is the 
grouud-woik of one ot the Fabliaux 
iu De Grand’s collection; the only 
dill'cieiice there being, that twelve 
ladies eat the heart of a common 
lover, which their hushnuds had 
served up to them, and never taste 
meat again, at ter they hud out what 
the lion id meal consisted of. Nor 
are these the only instances of such 
cruelty; so that it is possible that 
an old tradition may have been the 
foundation of then, all; the inoie 
especially as any additional horrors 
would be eagerly received by a 
public but too much disposed to 
look with the most unfriendly eyes 
on any interference of tho husband, 
however much it might have been 
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required, and to aid the lot era dur¬ 
ing their life, aud embalm then 
inrniuiies, aud straw lloweis over 
then graves when deal lbe tale, 
howevei roruauuc n may appear, 
agrees, m the most essential points, 
vety well both with geography aud 
histoi y, and pei haps the abo v e men¬ 
tioned cumuiluue with tin lusioiy 
ot the C hatelain di Corny is the 
inly leason that could bo addin ul 
ioi doubting its authentic ity lioi - 
tatio in lbe Detamuon, iik ntious 
ueaily the same < ummst uki s, 
though lie has gum sonuivhu 
diflucnt names to the hetoiH ot his 
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tile, and Petrareh, in the Tiionfo 
dAinoie, speaks of the subject ot 
this notice, when he says that lie 
saw 

*-ipnl Giuhtlino, 

Chi p i into h 1 1 li >i ill mi >i ill scimo 

We mar there foie hope that ho 
who ww not mnsideird as unde- 
si rving of notii e by sui h men as 
tlitsi, viill uot fail to mteiest us n 
s mu* digue also, piihaps those 
tv ho < in nut for the poet may pay 
tin loui and those who have no 
njmpithy foi tin lovei may admito 
tin tioubaiioui 
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i v iili r v 
No I 

in nou vmi ni ii.il i 

1 ill sc me is desol itf lnilhlcik, 

Dim t loudH, pi i sailing ti mpest, stifak 
I In vv tiling In lilt* nl in , 

In mnnliK slmili the vnliyslie 
And I uni n y bu i /ph sigh 

liuough lc dless loiests ban * 

1 he tank gi iss mstUs by tin stour, 
ith danky luliens ovi igiown 

The drooping cattle towel below, 

't hill on the bet t h h topmost bough 
lhe no iking i iven sus,— 

Tin tumult o! the tom nt s ion, 

I h it, lain swolii n shes to the shoie, 

Is heard auil lost by hts, 

Now with i volte otipoweung ill 
Now Hinking in a tlying t ill 

How vamsbiB our time away! 
i is like the t u cult of a day, 

Slum 1 wt, with devious feet. 

This lone, siquestei’d path I tiode, 

1 be blooming wild-tlowns gem d the sod, 
And in ide tht bree/i« swt 1 1, 

The hues of eaith, the tints of sky, 

Wtie lapture to the heart and eye 1 

I listen d to the linnet’s song, 

J heard thelyuc lark prolong 
Her heart exulting note. 

When, tar removed from mortal sight. 

She, soaung to the source ot light, 

Hei way tbiough tloudland sought, 

And, from ethenal depths above. 

Seem d hymning earth with strains of love 1 

The wild rose, arch'd in artless bowei. 

The purpling thyme, the heather flower, 
Ihe whin m golden bloom, 
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Smiled forth upon tlie shining day, 

As if they joy’d in their array 
Of beauty and peifumc; 

And, from the heart of every grove, 

Was heard the cushat's coo of love. 

And now I listen to the breeze, 

That whistles through the leafless trees. 

And to the pattering rain; 

Down roars the stream with foamy surge, 

And from the marsh the curlew’s dirge 
Comes wailing o’er the plain;— 

Well may such alter'd scene impart 
A moral to the thinking heart! 

In youth, all ! little do we think 
How near the torrent’s crumbling blink 
The flowers of pleasure grow; 

How fickle Fortune’s gale ; how far 
From gleam of Duty’s guiding star, 

Life’s bark may sail below; 

What chance and change Man’s fate may brave, 

Betwixt the eradle and the grave ! 

Change is impress’d on all wc see— 

The budding, blooming, blighted tiro; 

Tins brightening waning sky; 

The sun that rises but to set; 
lie Jih with its glowing coronet; 

Disease with sunken eye; 

Am' Childhood passing, stage by stage, 

Thiough Manhood to decrepit Age. 

What Toad we thence ? That not for us 
In vain Creation prcacheth thus, 

By growth and by decay.-— 

Tfiat Mau should lift his mental eye 
Beyond Karth’s frail mortality. 

And, in the endless day 
Oi Heaven behold a light display’d, 

To which Our aunshiue is like shade! 


• No. II. 

THE SNOW-F ATX. 

In darkness closed the evening; cloud on cloud, 

A dreary congregation, sealed from view 
The sparkling beauty of the btars; and wailed, 

'1 hrough the daik pine trees, and the leafless elms, 
The melancholy winds, at midnight deep:— 

Like spirits at the lattices they moaned; 

Sighed o’er the house-top with a dreary sough; 
Creaked the old gate; and, from hiH drowsy lair. 
Scared the gaunt mastiff. Straightway all was still: 
The woodland murmurs melted into peace, 

As foambells melt upon the ocean sand; 

And the wide world, as weary of the strife, 
Subsided into slumber calm and deep. 

At dawn how changed seemed all! In hoary white 
The earth was garmented; thick iay each roof. 
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And wall; the lake scowled dark, amid the gleam 
Of the engirding storm; the stirless boughs 
Of the near laurels, underneath their load, 

Bent down; while, overhead, the lingering stars 
Waned, one by one, in the engulphing blue/ 

Faintly wakes Morning o’er the southern hill; 

And Lucifer, in the pale, twilight air, 

Like the Archangel of the stellar host. 

Bright to its latest twinkle, gorgeously 
Into the portals of the West withdraws. 

Slowly gains Day the master,’ over Night, 

Nor long endures the silence: Chanticleer 
Winds his loud elation; and, from off the houghs, 

Leafless nud gnarled, of yon old sycamore, 

A wild, sweet hymn the half-seen robin pipes,— 

And disappears anon,—and then resumes, 

Even on the window-sill, its household song. 

How silent and secluded is the scene ! 

The world is wrapt as in its winding-sheet, 

And life seems half extinct. The verdant hills 
(Their verdure hid from view), litt up on high, 

Upon the fair horizon’s verge, their scalps, 

Dismal, anil white, and cold ; and, fiom the rocks 
Less distant, down whose clefts the summer stieams 
Gushed muriuurously, a thousand ieieles 
Reflect, with sparry light, the earliest beams 
Of sunrise. Dreary Winter reigns, and lules 
External nature, und the hern t of man ; 

For feelings take their colour from the hour. 

And ice, and snow, and storm surrouud the soul. 

Whither, swift Fancy ? Lo! the freezing seas 
Of Greenland, wlicie on icebergs high iip-pilcd 
Breaks the mde polar wave. 1 he, eider-duck. 

That, through the summer’s endless sunshine, sought 
And found, upon these lialf-forsakeu shores, 

Shelter, and home, and sustenance, hath winged 
Its long, long way to southern waves ; lmt still. 

Master anil tyrant of the drear domain, 

Growls the brown famished bear uncouth, and paws 
In search of prey the snowy waste ; the morse 
Dives flouudering, and the silver-vested seal 
Cold-blooded slumbers on the icy shelf. 

Wrapt in the changeful vision, on the tie tv 
Widen the desoLte Lapland plains, where life 
Is dwarfed; and through the half unnielled snows 
Shows the green juniper its early leaves.—• 

Can these be human dwellings ? Yes, within 
These cabins, low and r .dcly thatched, from which 
Ascends the yellow smoke, heat bosoms warmed 
By kindliest sympathies. 

Around them feed 

The timid reindeer, with their antler’d beads, 

Wide-scattered; and the docile-looking dog 
Watches, from liclicned brae, their dappled fawns 
Cropping the new-seen herbage of tho glen. 
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So. III. 

MoHT IN' DAlltiNKBS. 

, A SAl’l'UlC HYMN. 

Where is the blue cairn, that mantled old Ocean, 

In the halcyon June days, when no breeze was blowing; 
When by tho idle must hung down each loose sail, 

And tho Sailor slumber’d Y 

Where is the garland green of September’s forest— 

Witli song ot bird, anil hum of bee, musical and murmurous Y 
Where are the (lowers aud tlm fruits of that bright time, 
Where are tho odours Y 

Dream-like.they perished all—perish’d and pass’d away; 

Aud to the harvest moon, where the wheat sheaf nodded. 
From the bare stubhle-lield pipes the widow'd partridge 
For her slaugntcred young ones. 

Gloomy and drear is thine aspect, Oh Winter wild! 

With thy staff of ich le, with thy cloak ol frost-fog. 

Yearly to blast all the beauties of Nature, thou 
Com st like a Night-mare. 

Yet let us think not, savaae though thy looks he, 

'J hat of his handiwork mindless is me Maker; 

Twas ’mid the season of storm that the sky-hour 
Came to redeem us ! 

When in guilt aud misery sunk was the wide world, 

A recreant, a lost, a peiishim; creation, 

From the celestial abodes ot ins glory 
Jesus desceuden. 

Sunk had the hiiii, and tin-, raven wings o( daikness 
Brooded o’er earth; when, beautiful in brightness. 

Shone the promised star, and castnard descending 
Led on me Wise Men. 

Watching their night llocks lay Judea’s shepherds, 
Mantle-euwrapt, beueadi the stately palms, when 
Glory buru'd o’er them ; and, mid l imiting music, 

Thus spake the Angel:— 

“ Fear not,—good tidings 1 bring to you,—fear not; 

This day is horn to you Clnist the Redeemer: 

Haste ye to Bethlehem, and sec tire world’s Saviour, 

Laid in a manger.” 

To the city of David journey’d up the Wise Men; 

Up went the Shepherds; and lu! the infant Jesus, 

Tho gracious, the glorious, the son of the Eternal, 

As the Angel told them. 

Rattle and rave, then, tornado and tempest, 

O'er the joyless roof-tree bluster and heat ye loud; 

Rut Mau has a home, where tho arm of your fury 
Never cuu reach him. 


[Feb. 
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DRA1H'—M IOANNA UAH.I.i: . 


Is there, or is there not, love of 
poetry in the hearts of the rising and 
risen generation V— ami if tlieie ho, 
is it impassioned ami profound? 
Wo feel as if wo were somewhat 
too old to answer such questions ; 
ami icnieinhering the days of our 
piirne, relapse into dreams and vi¬ 
sions, and are. mute. (Vries the 
youth of thi* age serm not to ima¬ 
ginative to the eyes of our mind as 
the youth of an age long gone by ; 
and where, we ask will! a sigh,’— 
where are the young poets? This 
“ mighty orbs of song” have set, or 
aie Betting; and compared with 
them, how dim and hmall the. tew 
luminaries now in ascension! In 
ten years the lips of the “ tuneiul 
luetiiren ” of Scott, and Ciahhe, 
ami ('olciidge, and the. Shepherd— 
will all he sealed forever; and who 
then will be privileged to sing 
“ A Lament for the Heath of the 
(Makers? ” 

Not but that there is poetical 
genius among our young aspirants— 
the Tennysons, the Treuchei, the 
Alfovds, and others, whom we have 
delighted to praise; and whom vve 
should rejoice to ice shining as 
lived slais ot the first magnitude 
in the poetical lineament. Fixed 
BtarH oi the first magnitude! Why, 
it was debated iu a spouting society 
at Cambridge—" Is Alfred Tenny¬ 
son a Gin; at Poi.t ! ” Shakspeaie, 
llomcr, Milton, and Wordsworth 
are Great Poets; and it might have, 
been thought that the mere mention 
of such names would have silenced 
the most ilatulent of all the praters. 
The “ bare imagination ” of such 
a debate muBt bring the blush of 
shame rn the face of every man of 
common sense; and Mr Tennyson 
himself must have wept with vex? 
tion at the ineffable folly of bin 
friends who maintained the affir¬ 
mative. Let him lay to heart the 
kind counsels of Christopher North, 
who alone Iisb done justice to his 
fine faculties, and the laurel crown 
will erelong be placed on Ilia head. 
He has yet written but some beauti¬ 
ful verses — a few very charming 
compositions, that are in tiuth little 
poems—not great ones—his feeling 
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is exquisite, and so is ids fancy —hut 
oil! how feeble too often his Thought! 
Feeble because he is a wilful fribble 
—flnttciy has made him so—hut 
would he hut scorn his sycophant!, 
his strength would he restored, and 
nature vv ould lie glad to 1 ee him, what 
she designed him to he, a lute poet. 

Compaie the best strains of the 
most gifted of tV younger sons of 
Apciiu with I’mic ot our great li\ing 
poets ivli. .1 they ti o wee “ iu life’s 
morning m in li," “ and oil! the dif- 
fcicnro tome.” TJ.o^e were indeed 
“ golden txhalatiuic. ot the dawn; ” 
and at meiidieu !..«.v magnificent 
guwvtin 1 iky! All die woildlull**tliiu 
morning gives ns piomise of a glo¬ 
rious day what otln r er.i of our 
poetry was luighter than that which 
has nearly reached its close? Ilopft 
looks not now on the future as she 
did some forty yrais ago; she bcch 
no far-extending vista closed up 
with gorgeous cloud imagery that is 
hanging there for a while till it shall 
dispart and show the glory of a new 
heaven and a new efulh which 
gnniui lias revealed or mated. 
Ton weather-wine discern no such 
celestial ‘phenomena symptomatic 
of a burnt ot lighr. It there, is to 
be a descent from above, r.ot yet. can 
we say, “far off its coming sliiin'i-.” 
To speak the plain truth at once, 
not one of our young poets—and 
some of them are full Hedged—lias 
taken a Binglc sustained flight higher 
than the cock on the spire of a vil¬ 
lage church. Not one of them has 
written a poem that lias taken pos¬ 
session of the nation'll heart. Karli 
hardline has Ida admirers, who com¬ 
mit hits of him to a treacherous or 
tenacious memory—lmt when they 
quote a response of their oracle, it 
falls dead on the ears i f the ground¬ 
lings—ami all aie groundlings, in 
their estimation, who will not fall 
down and worship tmcli "despi¬ 
cable gods.” 

Accordingly, they nil find it up- 
liill work—though few of them have 
the modesty to exclaim, 

" Ah, who ran loll how linnl it <e 

c hub 

The ba.glit wheic K.c) c'a f*'mp3e 

■bines afar.” 
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Were It not for Us, where would 
they be? Nowhere. Out of Cam¬ 
bridge and Cockneydom, how many 
scores of Christian creatures have 
ever seen either of Allied Tenny¬ 
son's Volumes? Not fourscore. In 
Muga many of lifts best compositions 
have been perused iviih delight by 
tens of thousand-.—and as sympathy 
is what every poet most fervently 
desiies, how deep ought to be—and 
how deep must he—hi*gratitude to 
Christopher North! “ hit audience 
find though few,” was a [senti¬ 
ment all very well at the time 
— for tile Poet of Paradise Lost. 
But a young lyrical poet of ihe pre¬ 
sent day cannot, do what he will, 
he satisfied with the applauses of a 
colei in of under-graduates, though 
graced with the, countenance of the 
Wooden Spoon of the year, shining 
in the gloss of novelty almost like 
hm li. Ho longs for “ a waking em¬ 
pire wiile us diearns,” arid lie rinds 
it in the most beneficent of peren¬ 
nials whose smile is fame, and 
whose praise is immortality. Chris¬ 
topher Noilh is the tutor, the guar¬ 
dian, and the patron of the young 
poets. As they reverence him, they 
prosper—wanting the light of his 
co tin ten mice, they sicken in tho 
abide, and prematurely die. 

But none who deserve it want the. 
light of the countenance of the old 
man benign. Aud see what a ge¬ 
nial Hpilit liis example, has inf used 
into our periodical criticism—tho 
only criticism good for any thing in 
English literature. Young poets 
need not now fear the foolish face 
of him who sits in the chair of tho 
scorner. He is himself the object 
of geueral scorn, and feeling that he 
is so, draws in his horns, aud with 
a hideous yawn pretends to Biuk 
into supercilious sleep. A crying 
evil of an opposite kind too often 
avails our ears, and U'e desire to 
pm it down with the crutch. Praise 
poured out to the utmost pitch of 
extravagance by thousands of tiny 
tonyues on the heads of mere vet si¬ 
fters, who twenty years ago would 
have buzzed aivay unheeded, like 
multitudes of common flies; and if 
some gaudier insect comes dancing 
into the sun, though known to all 
Entomologists to tie the reverse of 
rare, he seems magnified in the eyes 
of Cockney critics Into the Emperor 


of Morocco. No wonder that the 
ears of the aged get intolerant of 
9uch a hum, and are closed to liBten 
to the songs of the Swans heard like 
echoes in the distance—as they 
seem to rise from the lakes and 
circle round the mountains of ima¬ 
gination—gleaming and towering in 
the regions of the Past—a spiritual 
world! Therefore we love to go 
back to the poetiy of what may be 
now called even the olden ti, le. 
“ That strain T heard was of a higher 
mood," is the feeling awakened by 
the music consecrated by associa¬ 
tions that soften every dying fall, 
and exalt every deepening swell that 
triumphantly wins its way up into 
tiie veiy heart of the heavens. Now- 
a-daya there are no such sweet sing- 
ersas these! All mocking hints. Then 
the woods aud groves did indeed 
resound with iuuiimeious voices— 
“ alike, hut ok ! how different ”— 
each with its own peculiar anil cha- 
lacteiintic tone — yet all together 
making such melody —and such har¬ 
mony—as heaven and caith unite to 
li-teu to, when iiiitiue cannot con¬ 
tain tin* “venial delight aud juy ” 
witbm her licai t at the dewy hour 
of pi line. 

'ihe young poets mu9t not be 
arigiy wuli the old critic for thus 
pi using away about the. Peers. 
Some of them may yet be raised to 
the Upper House—hut mean while 
they must not forget that they are 
Commoners. There were Giants in 
those days, and in peace, not war, 
they scaled tho heavens from the 
top of Parnassus. We do not say 
that in these days there are but 
dwaifs; but we do say that ou 
tho slopes of the sacred hill they 
seem or ordinary stature, and that a 
vast distance intervenes between 
their path and tho sky. 

We behold floating on the ceru¬ 
lean vault a fair cloud that assumes 
a human shape, and we think of 
Joanna BaiUie. All that a poetess 
should lie that lady is: pure, gentle, 
set cue aud stately. 

“ And ypt a woman rtill, and bright 
With something of an angel light." 

Tighe, and Hemans, and Mitford, 
and Bowles, aud Landon are all 
names pleasant to the soul and not 
to be forgotten; but hers Is the 
greatest of them all—hers the cen- 
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tral orb, round which, at different 
distances, they revolve—ail bright, 
but that the brightest, though seem¬ 
ing unconscious of its supplier 
splendour. 

It is true that in our day the ge¬ 
nius of dramatic poetry has not 
soared so high nor taken so wide a 
sweep as during the Elizabethan 
age, and that which succeeded the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Yet had 
we no oilier dramas to show, we 
might point with pride to the Seven 
Volumes of Joanna Baillie. They arc 
of the same order with those won¬ 
derful productions, aud exhibit the 
same mastery over the emotions and 
passions of the human lieait, embo¬ 
died in action. They tran-ceud all 
other Tragedies produced by con¬ 
temporary genius, though some of 
our highest poets have attempted 
the. Drama, and witii success ; and 
yet, owing to some defect in their 
construction which it requires wiser 
eyes than ouis clraily to perceive, 
it would seem that they aie not des¬ 
tined ever to he eflectivo on the 
stage. Their illustrious author has 
herself given up that hope, dear as it 
was to her heart, nobly ambitious ; 
but imagination builds her own 
airy stage, and sees her own phan¬ 
toms passing .along its enchant«d 
floor. In readiug a Tragedy of 
Joauua Baillie’s—which experience 
has perhaps proved unfit for repre¬ 
sentation before our eyes—we behold 
it acted in a theatre where no noisy 
acclamations disturb the on-goings 
of events, and we enjoy in silence 
the uninterrupted flow of passion 
bearing on the agents to the catas¬ 
trophe of their fate. Charles Lamb 
—may he now be blest!—thought 
Hamlet, and Othello, and Lear, and 
Macbeth, ought never to have been 
brought on deal boards—that ’twas 
a profanation and an impiety; and 
though that may hare been one of 
his profound paradoxes, out of wlr -h 
beamed recondite truth, we know 
what he meant by thus expressing 
the impracticability of giving ade¬ 
quate outward form and gesture, 
to those beings of the imagination, 
whom Shakspeare spiritually em¬ 
bodied in breathing words on which 
the soul looks in silence, and sees 
life that dies the moment it is en¬ 
cased in visible flesh. 

Elia had higher creations in mind 


even than the highest of this gifted 
lady's, when he spoke of tragic things 
unactable on a materia) stage. But 
pass from that paradox, and try 
Joanna Baillie’s dramas by the com¬ 
mon test, aud they will be found 
far better actiug plays than the best 
of her contemporaries—excepting 
r I ways those ot that true drainatii 
genius Sheridan Knowles. Cole¬ 
ridge's, Byron’s, Scott’s, t’roley », 
Milford's—on the stage how heavy 
all! Milner's Fazio is r.flectius’—at 
least the O'Neil made it so ; but it 
is I into more than an ingenious 
and powerful imiialiou of the old 
drama by a nmn of fine talents and 
high accomplishments, ami as such 
should he rind. Me lune been 
gravely told that Mr Talfoud's Ion 
mmM art. He kir ivvs better; he 
wrote it for the hiuv'ii study, or the 
green grove—anil dieamt over in 
either seclusion it iv “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” aud exalts the spit it 
by august or lair pi occasions of 
pure seniirneuts anil elevated 
thoughts. Philip of Artevelde is a 
historical lonmnce, m blank veisc, 
aud a very noble one. M ould it too 
net ' About as well as Ion. Knonlcs 
alone can write stage-plays. lie 
has triumphed with ease over all 
the dramathts ot the day; hut vve 
must not tints let him go hy, though 
in such goodly company, and hope 
soon to carry our long-cherished 
purpose into effect— to wi ite a long 
article or two, teeming witii spe¬ 
cimens that never can he stale, on 
his rare and felicitous genius. Now 
for another drama of Joanna Bail- 
lie’s. 

You will all remember as vividly 
as if you had read it yesterday, 
the very full account in our last 
number of Uenriquez. Is it not 
a fine Drama ‘t It cannot be truly 
charged against the unhappy lien- 
riquez that his jealousy was ground¬ 
less — for there seemed to he 
damning proofs of Leonora’s guilt 
—and he was a Castilian in an 
age when such a passion was fatal. 
Jealousy in its very nature is infa¬ 
tuation ; and of all passions most 
“ wants discourse of reason.” Be¬ 
lieving that Juan had seduced his 
wife, it was natural that he should 
kill him on the way to the adulter¬ 
ess. That he did not kill her too, was 
because he could not at once find 
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heart to do It, believing that all 
wicked arts had been used to cor¬ 
rupt her virtue. Nor was it incon¬ 
sistent with tiie natural dignity of 
hie character that he deigned to 
be with her in presence of tho 
King. To avoid being suspected 
of murder — and such a mur er 
—it is natural that even the proi l- 
rst Spanish noble should ha.e 
played the hypocrite, ami waited ft.r 
nfitieveuge. Ifis horror of wor. 
shame at no time inspired him wit, 
a ruthless purpose to sacrifice An¬ 
tonio, on whom rested suspicion 
of the murder; his confession of 
his own guilt to the friar was 
voluntary; bitter his remorse; Bin- 
cere his penitence; and if his were 
not Clii Ulian resignation, iu its stead 
there was heroic fortitude. 

“ Some noble ir.iiuh do bom nmfmUniu 

uv*, 

Yin, i vrn finm "nilt, more noble tli.m b"- 

fi.ni.” 

And though, pei leaps, there ai e some 
expressions near the rlo-u ratiier 
loo doling, we mmpa'Monatc him 
uithim mifoibidden pity, and we 
feel as it forgiveness wei«> notwith- 
held from a sinner a the hour of his 
expiation. 

The charaiToir, of Leonora and Hen- 
cianre, to our minds, very naturally 
diawn; and our intru st in their 
trials ii strong, without willnlrawing 
our more passionate emotions liom 
the agonizing coiifiicls of tli 1 s'uncr 
and Hiifi'erer, whose guilt and doom 
darkens the whole diatna, and 
makes it tragic. This is true, like¬ 
wise, of Antonio; and Carlos is one 
of those, men of modest worth, “so 
tender and so true,” whom .Ioanna 
Viiiiliic loves to describe—another 
fto'.enbeig—we mean him who was 
the fiioTid of that Count Basil who 
died for the loas of honour caused 
by Ids passion for the fair Victoria. 

Jealousy in the subject of “ Ro- 
iniero,” who is represented as natu¬ 
rally jealous—we fear offensively 
bo ; and line as it is, this tragedy is 
far from bring equal to “ llenri- 
quez.” In some ot his moods, Ro- 
micro is almost like, a madman; yet 
not being insane, he then separates 
himself wholly from our sympathies, 
and vve ran feel towards him but 
contempt, disdain, or indignation— 
not the truly tragic passions of pity 
or terror. The chief character iu 


a tragedy should, we think, never 
be undignified— never mean and 
low—whether self-deluded in his 
own weakness, or practised on by 
the wickedness of others, he should 
never sink below zero on the moral 
and intellectual scale; or if so, but 
for a moment—and vve should sen 
him by his native power reasccnd, iu 
very shame of such degradation, to 
his natural lewd, which should Btire- 
Jy be somewhat above mediocrity, 
and iu tho vicinity of those heights 
to which in his nobler hours ho may 
aspire, and in his noblest attain. 
But a truce to criticism, and let us 
follow the plot. 

Tho hccue is iu or near the castle 
of llomiero, by the eea-Bbore of the 
Mediterranean — time, during the 
reign of Peter the Ciuel, King of 
Castile, towards the middle ot the 
fourteenth century. Ac t first opens 
on the sea shore after a storm, with 
the masts of a wrecked vessel seen 
above the water at a distance, and 
ca ks ami various chests, hoaids, 
&c. floating on the waves. Kuter 
shipwrecked mariners and passen¬ 
gers, followed by Sebastian, who 
keeps apart from the others. Se¬ 
bastian is a noble Spuuiaid, who 
bad eutejed into a conspiracy 
against the king. 

On hi-, throne 

lie me.ml to placo .i nobler piince, 
\\ ln.M! liiiml 

IJ.irl even j istire to his subjects dealt, 
lie meant to place on IVilio’s worthless 
brow 

Tint which became it better than a 
crown." 

Having been betrayed by a lurking 
Judas, he effected his escape in u 
boat, anil bad been taken up at sea 
by the ship that had now foundered 
near the castle of Romiero, the hus¬ 
band of his daughter Z or Ada. She 
has conve down to the shore to look 
after the wrecked mariners, nnd 
disco vets her father through his 
mean disguise. 

“ Xor. My lend did write to me some 
distant hints 

Of your sad story. When be ubiill return, 
lie will protect you. Cherish’d here 
with us, 

Yon shall in secret live, till fair occasion 
Shull offer to convey vmi where you 
would— 

Some land of safety. 
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Sib. Tby lord's return! No!—no! 
llewaro of that! 

lie may not be my friend. Nay, it is 
said 

That lie and others, from their kindred 
ties 

Suspected as abettors of our lieasou 
To clear themselves, have sworn unto 
the King, 

Dead or alive, wherever they may find us, 
Our bodies to deliver to his power. 

Xi>r. ’Tis false! Thou wrong’st 
Humiero. 

l)u not believe it. .Some Uh>o JuiUsalso 
Hath, in this point, dcciivoJ you. No— 
be did not— 

He swmc no oath so niu.'l, and so 1* .sc. 
Do not believe it. Il.uk! the c.istli' hell! 

( Hill snnnefs.) 
Sib. Suite traveller of note must be 
arrive.l. 

Aar. And I mu-1 ijuil my dew and 
biiiiiiiiied paieiii, 

\t itli hr.uibsi ceremony to nrihe 
A most liir.veleume gii"-t." 

Shf> bids him moot her, at fall of 
eve, beneath the rattle wall, near to 
tin*, northern postern, and hurries 
away. It is llontiero who lias arti- 
ved at his castle Iroui the comt, aiid 
enters itis hall in ahuuied impatient 
manner—saying 

'• Not jet i etui lied ! (jo, Jerome, to the 
wood, 

Unit i. her l.ivouuie w.ilk.” 

From a short pietious cuiivcrsa- 
tiou between Jerome and l'ietio, we 
learn that their lord had been much 
agitated on missing Zui ad a finni tint 
nistlo—and that ho is given to foul- 
isdi fancies. l’ielro tajs sagely, 

“ V. hut changes iiedleek m.ilcis. 
That Don llomiero -duiiiM In* so possess¬ 
ed ! 

lie should have wedded earlier, us 1 think, 
Or not so young a bride. ]'u r , as they s.iy, 
let sdl things be in light and die; pro- 
^ ortion. 

1 ct not the liart pi y gamboli with tl c 
tnwn. 

Plant not a sapling olive by the sid< 

Of the broad oak. Link lint the bony 
staghound- 

Jir. Truce with thy wisdom, now! 
see, he is coining.” 

The sceno then changes to Zora- 
da’s apartment, and wo hear llo- 
micro lav ishing almost a doling fond* 
neBs on his lovely young wife, who 
replies to his endearments, 


“ Nay, good my lurJ, these words are 
full of fondness, 

Did yet they please me not. AVbut shall 
I say 

Speak to me as a wife, companion, fi i. 

Not a3 a pejtcd darling. Art thou well ? 
How has itinned with thee since last wu 
parted ? " 

il hi fulfilr loo ! 11 hat ilnU t!u,< Luma nj 

‘ ‘ him ? " 

We could wish that Zotada Imd 
not asked that question—yet having 
risolved on concealment, and belie¬ 
ving that her father would not he 
safe in her husband's hands, perhaps 
it was r. itural, or unavoidable— 
though \ •' believe tli.i such words 
would never have esen red rite lips of 
Dcsdcmona. Mie, again, deceived 
lier father ! And which is thn lielicr, 
filial nr conjugal love r llomiero 
ctnfi'sscF, leluclaully, that he has 
s vo 111— 

*■ Am’. Vi hut hast 111..u sum it J 
filial. I c.iiiiiiit tell tine now. 

Am . T!u n it is true 1 — I urii’n fnnil 

hi *.i iitlh ilnhlil ./■ stoics ii/’ distil}.s 
illhl i/isi'/i .Hu lo llu: c.ul t>) Ilia lintIII- 
lu i , llh.: n liii null/ and lot Ann/ In Ills 

Jill'r il/lbl Ullllll'jll/). 

flow i nuldst thou J Oh' bow couldst 
thou 

Swi.ir to d liu r to tlie t\ mill’s sen;;. .ie. 
Dead or .tine, wlimser iliou sli.i.t fimi 
liii.i, 

My fatlu i, tbinr old fiiiu.d, the bi.ne.S.- 

bastion ‘ ” 

llomiero, in jijstiiic.uiaii, plead. that 
the, oath is nugatory, ;n Sebastian is 
far hence in Bal'i ty, and that lied he 
refused to take it " thou ne'er hadst 
been thy husband.” lint Zonula will 
not, after rtiine incuectual tenderuefis 
on his pint, he pacified—waves him 
oil' with her hand—and retires to her 
closet to give vent to her passion of 
fear, and pity, and grief, lloinicro, 
it must he acknowledged, has tome 
reason to be disturbed, and thus 
soliloquizes on hi a worse than cold 
reception on his return—by his wife. 
“ An absent father and a present hus¬ 
band, 

J’ the scale.! an* pu‘, and to nil laiiwuid 
•f’cming 

Tin* last doth kick the beam. Is it l"> 
tins— 

I'm this that 1 have given m> In udoiu uj-. 
Drawn every strong alleetion ul n*y I' 1 111 
To one dear point\'~nnd this tin- p"'-i 
return! 
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My life In such a perilous circumstance. 

Ami nuw restored to her and to my home, 

This is of small account. () woman! 
woman ! 

One corner of a gallant’s parsing fancy 

Plcas' th thcc well; the whole devoted 
heart 

Of man matured is to tliec as a yoke; 

A cumbrous we’ght from which thou 
woutdst escape; 

And friendship, filial duty, every tie 

Defrauds tliy husband of his dear-earned 
rights. 

I am a fool f 7 knew the heart of woman— 

Knew what site had to give, and oh ! too 
well, 

What might, at price of many an inward 
pang, 


To \u't \»c -jet, we'crVYwAm, for¬ 

sooth, 

I murmur at my lot." 

He is now joined by his friend 
Guzman, who unintentionally feeds 
and fans the flame that ia beginning 
to consume him; Maurice, a youth 
in love with Beatrice, the frieud of 
Zorada, comes in for a share of his 
angry disquietude—the symptoms 
and the workings of the disease are 
skilfully, but perhaps too minutely, 
too elaborately, and too painfully 
painted, and we turn for relief to 
the meeting of Zorada with her 
father—for the appointed hour is 
come. 


&eb. My child ! my dear Zorada I 

Zm . Dear, dear father! 

Scb. And thou must meet me as a man proscribed; 

Child of a parent reft of name and honours, 
llann’d liy the church, and by thu laws condemn'd 
Kv’ii to the traitor’s death of degradation : 

One shorn to name weie pain and insult to tliec ; 

One now despised oi all, (argot, accurst. 

Zo>. (J not accurst! for 1 will bless thee, fathvi, 

'1 liuugh pveiy other tongue* should blast thy fame. 

O not forgotten' I'll leineinber thee ; 

Ay ; nightly, daily, hourly, in my thoughts 

Shalt tli u have place: more ilieirdi’d—moie endcal'd 

l’or tint all ..caits besides have shut thee out. 

O not despised 1 for 1 will honour thee. 

And in my pious thoughts, as now in ru t, 

Kneel at thine honour'd feet in faithful duty. 

Seb. ltise, dearest, kindest, be-t, mine oun Zoiada! 

Yes, child , tliuu shalt lie all the world to me , 

Hut it must fie a taint, idea) woild. 

I may in die.ims, in thought, in musing fancy 
Jlehnld thy face, thy form,—may heat thy voice— 

}Jut many a league of ocean and of land 
Must lie between us. iiv’n my dying day 
Will not lie lighten’d with one look of thine. 

Zur. (atm tcit/i iii/t on hh neck). We do not know what Heaven appoint* for 


vs, 

Sih. lias Don Itoimeio spoken aught to thee. 
Respecting my sad fate i 

Zur. llelias: 'tis true—the lioi id talc is true. 
The King lias hound him In (he horrid oath 

lueli thou didst mention to me.—Rase compliance! 

Nay, blame him not; he took it in the faith 
Hu: 1 n ts sat,, beyond the leach of power. 

But this being so, 1 needs, must rest in hiding 
Secure and close, till thou const linil a vessel 
To lake me Irani the coast. 

Zir. There is witlim the precincts of this wood 
An old abandon'd chapel, where the dead 
Rest undisutibcd. No living tenant there, 

But owlet hooting on the ruin’d tower. 

Or twitt’ring swallow in Jus eve-sereen'd nest, 

Will share the dismal shelter ; for a time 
Thou may st be there secure. My good old Nurse 
Has all things duly stored for food and rest, 

And will conduct thee to it. Come, dear Nurse I 
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Gmk'fcftue mutoc \n Vat time of sorrow, 

And take of him good care. 

Nurse . Yea, that I will ; for unto me and mine 
Ha hath been ever kind and bountiful. 

O wo the day I that I should have occasion 
To do him such a service! 

Seb. Ay, Nurso; there be sad changes in men's fortunes. 

The day when first I saw thee to thy breast 
Lay this dear child, a little toothless infant, 

Whilst o’er y e both bent with fond beaming eyes 
The best and fairest lady of the land, 

For so she was—that was indeed a day— 

A day of brightness. Ah! how different 
From this most dismal hour 1 
Nurse. She was a noble lady, fair and gentle ! 

This nicked world did not deserve to hold her, 

And so her time was short. And for her babe— 

Ary babe;—I call'd her mine, and still will call her— 

A very cherub, peeping from the cloud', 

As our fair pictures show them, is less beautiful 
Than she half-covered with her cradle clothe", 

When waking liom her morning's sleep, appear'd. 

All mo ' the pleasant «I,i\« that I remember ! 

Zu>. (ii/nimaJ). I bear n no'se. 

Seb. Thou nit, my dearest child, alarm'd for nothing. 

Zut. Yes ; 1 fear eveiy thing. Hut, light or wrong, 

(io instantly, nor linger longer licit’. 

Nay, go : we do not part: I'll see tin e soon, 

Sih. Heaven bless thee, then! Come, Nurse, I’m now thy child, 

(.'hell'll me kindly. 

A'ursc. A), bless your honour ! I will do my hist. 

I'd give the life-blood ui tins poor old lieuit 
Foi vou and yours. 

[£ Unint b istiaw and Nurse , Zokaija goes by the opposite stile 

meeting Jejiome, h ho etitirs at the same time, and hurries (dung 
Coveting her fact' ns she passes him. 

Jir. Who's that who starts aside with guilty haste ? 

( Following het .) IIo 1 damsel, misticss, wliO'Oe’cr you be, 

Let me have words of thee. 1 swea., good taith ! 

I’ll take thee salely to tliv rendezvous. 

If thou wilt tiust me. (Following her off Un- stage, and then returning). 

What have I done ? What liai e I seen ? No iaee, 

For that was closely cover'd, hut the figure, 

The rolie, the air—if it be not Zorada, 

1 am % fool—a purblind, mazy fool. 

And do not knowmy right hand from my left. 

What brings her here ? Were't any other woman, 

It were an easy tiling to guess her purpose. 

Well, who lives long may sec strange thing', they say ; 

And if I needs must give my thoughts the icio, 

fit curb my tongue. f/?»«/. 

Mean while Ilotniero is walking f) and fro in a detracted manner, in an 
outer room in the apartments of Zorada—he then rushes hastily fium it to 
the front of the stage (Alisa Baillie is always very careful, you know, in her 
directions) and beuds his ear to listen—but no soft sound of Zorada’s foot¬ 
step! 

11 So late! the first night too at ray return 1 
Is it the tardiness of cold aversion t 
'Tfa more than that—some damned conference 
Elsewhere detains her. Ay, thutniry fool 
Wore at the supper board a conscious look, 

Glancing in concert with the half-ehecked smile 
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That moved his quivering cheek, too well betraying 
Ilis inward triumph: "twos a cursed smile ; 

I would have cast my javelin at his throat, 

Hut shame withheld me. 

Zorada enters, and stops short to that ensues is very affecting, Zorada 
wipe the tears from her eyes, as if showing that she is conscious of 
prepating to appear composed, while what must have seemed unkindness, 
Romiero, in the shade, after eyeing yet never for a moment suspecting 
her suspiciously, hursts suddenly that her fidelity is suspected, and 
upon her, and, with great violence, thus, iu her innocence, alternately 
upbraids her for her want of con- soothing and exasperating the pas- 
jugnl affection. The conversation sion of her moody lord. 

Horn. IVIim'c hast tlicii been so long i 
Wilt (lion not answer me? 

’/.ni . Von frighten jut*, Itoiniero, us I reckon 
'To. little past our tisinil hour of rest. 

Ruhi. Thou dost evsde the question. Nut the time , 

IV/ic/c host thou been ! 

Zur. JI its o jiaticnce! oh! lmc palirinv, 

Where 1 have been I have done tliee no wiong , 

I.iT that suffice thee. 

limn. Ilu 1 tlmu’rt i|uiek, mclhiiilts, 

To iijijiieheud sU'|di-'.'.ti. Done no wrong ! 

What nll’-.t then wrong i Yen, by that sacred band, 

YVliieh linked) soul to soul in wedded love, 

J’uie, fervent, and confiding—m cry thought, 

Fancy, and consciousness, that from thy husband, 

I'ulitliiig lor his eai, must be withheld, 

D HTong to him, and is displace to thee. 

Zui. Then wo is me ! .Since wives must be so pi i le. i, 

W'liy didst thou wed Zmada dc Mndine/. r 

li/nn. Dost then uphrai I mo for it? 'Then too welt 
I see the Lli.tlige, Y es. I will call it change, 

For I must still believe thou loved’st me once. 

/o'. Ye:, ye', I loved thee once, I lose thee now, 

And will lor evil - Io\e thee, dear Romiero, 

If thou wilt solai me. 

n. SuliVc ll,ee, dear Zoinua 1 It is paradise 
To think thou lores! me, hell to doubt of it. 

/. r. Then doubt it not. If I am cold and sad, 

I hare a c.iiisc—I must repeat my words— 

Winch chi. s to thee tic, wrong. Some few days hence 
Thou shnit know all, and thou wilt pity ine. 

Did 1 e’er tell then that which allerrvards 
Thou lounilest to be untrue ‘ 
lii»’i. Then never didst 
/oi. Then rvhy stispcu me now/ 

ih mi. Dire me thy dear, dear band, my own sweet wile. 

Y es, 1 will ttust thee, ami do thou the while 
Think ehaiit'ddy of my stem rebuke. 

Love cun be stern as well us tender, yet 
He all the while most true and fervent love. 

Hot go to rest, dear child ! ami I will follow thee, 

For it indued i.s lute. 

All litis is very beautiful—and wc and a few harmless words of Zora- 
lovc Zorada; but the calm is dispel- da’s about Maurice, that seem in- 
led by a sudden storm— consistent and contradictory, again 

“ Tilth, ii;ht as ,.ii rouse the demon within the bicast 

Am to M.c jealou, cm firm ,th u > of Romiero — Zoinda is no lon&ci his 

A pr^oi: of holy wiir,” “ dear child.”—- 
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“ Go to bed; 

Go, go; my hour of rest is distant still. f 
Linger not here I say—retire to rest.*' 

Zorada obeys—and then he gives vent to the infernal fury that is 
gnawing Mb heart. 

“ A half-corrupted woman! 

If it be come to this, who shall restrain 
The hateful progress, which as rapidly 
llestrain it! No ! to hell’s profoundest pit 
Let it conduct her, if she hath so far 
Debased her once pure minil, and injured me. 

I dare not tliluk on’t, yet I am comprll’d ; 

And at the very thought a raging fire 

Burns in my head, my hrnrt, through every vein 

Of this distracted frame. I’ll to the ramparts, 

And meet the cliillness of the midnight wind ; 

I cannot rest beneath this hateful roof.” 

Like a troubled ghost he wanders thinking it suspicion of his own 
tound and through the castle during love ol licati ice, and repugnanco 
midnight, and at lust is dtiven by to their union, has prevailed on her 
Ids lcstlcsa agonies to the chamber to leave the castle with him, and 
of his friend, Guzman, whom he “ for life to share his lot.” Their 
linds sleeping on his chair, and whispering in the dark had been 
awakes by the loud and vehement overheatd by Guzman, wlio seems 
utterance of his anguish. Don to have suspected that the iady was 
Rbnmce, mean while, misinterpret- Zorada! 
ing the jealousy of lloimcro, and 

(Jiiz. Wii.it liiis hi f,ilk'ii i W hy sort thou so alarm'd ? 

Or was it Himc sharp pang nl bodily pain ? 

Rom. No, no ! it was not that; and I mu hole 
Only to share thy chamber for tlio night. 

(iuz Ami why ? 1 am amazed. 

Hum. I’ve paced o’er ramparts, halls, and galloritH, 

Till I iiai e need of rest. 

( l»z. And thou noulikt find it hero i M'hdl strange caprice 
Dub, in thro liiim the fail Znraila’s chandler ; 

Tint place which gives the rest of paradise ? 

Horn. All! so it did to me. It wns apkasuic 
Where every lovely—i very sweetest tiling 
In seeming shelter, bloom’d i’ tli’ early son. 

Till the first sultiy breath of southern winds 
Blasted its freshness, killing naught behind 
But tainted fragrance—sored and faded (loners. 

It was the magic palace of a dream, 

Changed in an instant to some dismal den : 

It was n bower of he.dthtul innocence, 

Changed to a lazar’s vile and loathly ward 

it was-Oh, oh! 1 know not what I my. 

Thinking of what I ivas and what I am. 

i!uz. Nay ; give thy ruffled thoughts a little pause; 

Be well assured tilings are not at thou fcar’st, 
bhe did appear so good. 

Horn. Alas! she did. 

if 1 but droop’d or look’d a little pale, 

The stroke of her soft hand, her kindly noul.s, 

Her sweet breath on my cheek,—.0 ! it did turn 
Hie hour of pain to bliss!—And all thishappino* 

Was hut delusion—but a liov’ring vapour 
That covers for a uliilo the fenny pool. 

Guz. No, say not so ! Is it not far more likely 
That the delusion rests with thee, my friend ? 
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Rom. (afltr musing; and without heeding what Guzman hat mid). 

Ay, if I (lid but droop, her look of sympathy 
Went to my soul. Or if 1 parted from her, 

Though only for a week—a day - 

Gut. Cease, cease! 

He well assured it is not as thou fear's*. 

Tty to compose thyself - what are thy proofs 
That she has been unfaithful ? 

Rum. No ; what a worldly judge would deem unfaithful 
1 trust she lias not been ; but what avails it ? 

He whom hrr fancy follows, he who pleases 
Iler sect el thoughts and wishes, is her Lord, 

Let who ml), by the power of legal right, 

Iler body hold in thraldom—Not unfaithful! 

If I have lost her heart, I’ve suffer’d all. 

No further outrage can enhance my wretchednees. 

( Tut mm; quick !)/ and taking hold oj'him). 

Hut thou behwest that, ev'n in this, my fears 

Arc mere extravagance. (Pausing and looking earnestly in hisJace). 

Dost thou not tlunk so 7 Dost thou not, Don Guzinan ? 

Gut. 1 hope they are. 

Horn. That hope implies a doubt; 

Ay, and a doubt which, when 1 saw thee hist. 

Did not exist. Speak, speak ! If thou nnsti ust hei, 

It is on no slight grounds. 

Guz. Be more composed, and I will tell thee all. 

Rom. There’* something then to tell; some damned thing. 

Guz. Nay, think not so; for, when I’ve told thee all, 

’T will make no certain proof against Zoradj. 

And since tlum think’st her love for tlice is changed. 

Caring hut for her love, thou mayst the bettei 
Endure to learn the worst, if such should follow. 

Rom. (in «Joint voice). 1 understand thee. 

Guz. Two hours since, perhaps— 

I've lipcn asleep, and cannot say how long- 

But pause wo now. Thy (iniv'ring lips are white. 

Thine eyes are fix’d . lean upon me, my friend. 

Rom. A sickly faintness passes o’er my heart. 

Gut. (supporting him to the chair). Lean here a while ; thou ctnst not hear me 
yet. 

Rom. I'm better now. 

Guz. But we will pause u while. 

Rom. Proceed, proceed! I'll listen, though thy words 
Wcro each tho spiked tooth of a martyr's wheel. 

Proceed :—Somo two hours since- 

Guz. Some two hours since, as, not disposed to sleep, 

I was perusing that old book of stories, 

1 heard, and, as 1 judged, close to the door, 

T»«persons speaking in the gallery. 

The voice of Maurice I could recognise. 

The other was a woman's. 

Rom. (starting j'rom the chair). And Zorada’s. 

Guz. Use not such frantic gestures of despair; 

I say not it was hers: perhaps it was not; 

Perhaps't was Donna Beatrice. 

Ron i. No, no ! 

It was Zoraria. Absent from her chamber 
I found her at that time. When the return’d. 

At a late hour, we had some wrangling words, 

Glozed o’er, but poorly glozcd, with female fraud, 

Which soon betray’d itself, and then I left her. 

Guz. ’Tia very strange ; and what 1 heard them lay — ■ ■ 

Rom. Ay, ay! proceed with that; and make no pause 
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Till tliou bait told the nhole, though it should make me 
A very fiend of agony and chains. 

Guz. Thou graspest my throat ao hard, I cannot speak. 

Bom. Well, well then I Out with r 11 their damned words, 

Till they have proved the blackest tint of guilt, 

And then will conic the fatal end of all; 

The sabre clutch’d in strength; the stroke of vengeance; 

The horrible joy, that lastelh for a moment! 

Let all this be ; let horror be unstinted! 

Let every misery light upon the head 

Of that most wanton ■■ No, the word would choke nie ; 

1 will not utter it. 

Guz. Thuu art beside thy wits; thou canst not hear me. 

The words they spoke, prove against her nor no one 
An act of guilt, but only the intent. 

Korn. Intent' O monstrous 1 foul deliberation! 

If hie blood wann his heart another day, 

1 am bereft, debased, and brutilied, 

I'ninecr to wear the outwaid form of manhood. 

Guz. Wilt thou not hear my story ? 

Bom. 1 have heard it, 

Kooning the cursed purport; ni-’crthcless. 

Tell it all, as minutely as thou wilt, 

I 'll listen to the end, 

G 'in. 1 drew close to the door, and heard ihcao words 
Distim th spoken in Don Maui ire’s voice : 

II Tliuu knowest 1 fear Homicro’s apt Mi-piiiim ; 

Delay were d.mg’roiis ; therefore, by the dawn, 

Meet me beneath the grove ot pines, prepared 
To (put the rustic. Wc will Jly together : ’’— 

Or words to this efl’cct, which indistinctly 

1 'ell into softer whispers, till, alarm’d. 

As I suppose, they U-lL the gallery. 

’T was my intent to give thee early notice ; 

Therefore 1 slmnn’d that tempting couch, anil sought 
llrrc, in my cliair, to snatch a little sleep, 

And be in i anilines* era break of day. 

Bum. Thou hast done well. (After a puxue). 

Come to this pitch of secret profligacy, 

Who was so modest and so timid once ! 

Was I a tyrant, that she is so ready 
To doff the virtuous and respected wife— 

For the hase mistress of that minion too? 

Some spell, some devilish witchery, hath subdued her, 

Ero it could come to this. 

Guz. Ay, so I think, if that in verity 
It be Zorada. 

Bom. O 'tin she 1 'tis she! 

Think’st thou I am a fool to be deceived 
By such affected doubts, in pity utter’d 't 
Speak truly, plainly, treat me as a man. 

Call them—yea call that woman, an’ thou wilt, - ■ 

Guz. Fy, fy 1 Zorada is not yet a-— 

Bom. (putting hi* hand on iheJipt of Guzmak). Hold ! 

Speak not the word ; I'm weaker than 1 thought. 

Is it not near the dawn? 

Gaz . I think ’tis distant still. 

Bom. Surely it ie not. 

We'll to the eastern turret, and look forth: 

Should they escape ..My brain burns at the thought. [Exeunt. 

Romiero and Guzman enter a through it, and lie in wait for their 
Grove of Pines, while the sky of expected prey. The lovers Bp¬ 
morning before sunrise is semi proach, ana Romiero mutters— 
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“ Ay; imile with lips that shall, within 
an hour, 

Ba closed in death; and glance your 
looks of love, 

From eyes which shall, eiclong, in cold- 
nets glare, 

Like glassy icicles.” 

He then rushes upon them with 
his sword—when, io! Maurice aud 
Beatrice! Homier o is much re¬ 
lieved—in his joy sanctions the 
union—and hunies off in shame— 
and in love to his Zorada. Wo 
fear that this **•>>>»*<»■<; would not do 
in actual representation on a stage. 


It belongs, %ve fear, to comedy 
rather than to tragedy; but Miss 
Baillie was resolved to prove diat 
inveterate jealousy is au incurable 
disease. 

Mean while Zorada, though sorely 
distressed by the strange behaviour 
of her lord, whom she has not seen 
during tho night, is soothing h *r 
sad heart by talking with li t 
good old Nurse, who is preparing 
to carry a basket of provisions to 
her father in his concealment in the 
mined abbey. How sweet, simple, 
and natural is this scene! 


I'hc Apartment o/’/.oum>\.—S ke talus with Nurse, who conics a basket in htr 

hand. 

/on (speaking ns slw niters). 

Null hit, good Nurse, tli.it where the cold wind enter '1 
Thou slop the cretite well. Oh! tint his head, 

FI is dear and honour'd head, should so be laid, 

While 1 am riuieh’d im down! Tlum sayst lus fare 
Look'll not so sadly as Indore. 

jVui'sr. Indeed I thought so, in.idain : ho spoke ilieerih, 

And listen'll to mv stories of past days, 

As d he liked to hear them. 

'/nr. Alas 1 the ceiy sound of human words, 

Address’d to him in peace, is now a sulaeo 
Knjoy’il but rarely.—I nei-t talk and smile. 

And keep my station at the social hoaid, 

A\ Idle my »,id he,ut is thinking ol lus silent 
And lonely state.—Them ism) picture then, 

hinec he desires to lute it. (diving her a )iictuic uhuh she pots into the basket.) 

rVwi'si 1 . Yes, Madam, lie did earneslly desire it. 
lie hade me sav to you. no lover ever 
(iared on the features of a plighted Hustle's, 

With such intense and vearning lute ns ho 
Will gn/ • upon this im up’. 

/■o >. Ye-: he mil look, and think that tu ictiirn 
It looks with love on lum; hut no i, me' 

Jin cannot know how dearly in my lieait 
Ills image is impuls'd. I till to mind 
Ills kind caresses in my inl.mt years ; 
lbs noble I'mm in warlike harness Inueed, 

When lie returning caught me to his heart. 

Ami heard my simple welcome with ilehglit, 
lulling his ..yes with liais. ( well remember— 

Host thou not also, Nurse? the voice of fondness 
With wluili, ev’n when [ cross’d his graver mood, 

Fie call’d me little Ziwla. O ’twas sweet' 

I thought so then ; but now it haunts mine car 
F.ik" poif oil id Home broken melodv, 

Which mocking lord is so enamour'd of, 

lie will not learn the whole—And say, good Nurse, 

That 1 will surely »eo him ere he go, 

If it ho possible. [A’.ci/ Nurse. 

(W/Vci k thoughtful pause-) “ Sly little Zada! tush, my little tool! 

I will nut have thee for my playfellow, 

If thou art so perverse.” 

No more than this; this was my worst rebuke. 

Flo set no heartless atepdame o’er my head, 

Though many ladies strove to win his love. 

He w-fti both site and mother to hit child, 
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Gentle as her I lost. 

Then for his sake I'll willingly endure 
The present misery, O my Romiero! 

Wilt tliou not trust my conduct for a day ?— 

Absent all night 1 To slut a slate of passion 
His brooding fancy must have work’d his mind! 

Alas, alas! ’tia his infirmity. 


While Zorada is in this pitying and 
lot-giving mood, Romiero enters her 
apaitmcut, and craves pardon on 
liis knees. She wonders to hear him 
spwik of “ fears ’’ and “ discoveries 
and is at first alarmed lest lie may 
have, found out Sebastian. Rut when 
lie alludes, in unintelligible terms, to 
the concerted elopement of Maurice 
and Beatrice, she is utterly lost in 
ama/euicut, and s*»y s, 

“ 1 111 - words in' wild, 1 do not coinpiohcnd 
tin-in.” 

Tlirown till' his guard, he narrates the 
stoiy, and tells tier how glad a sight 
it was to him to find it was but— 
/’< i/'iirr. 

Zonula is indignant, but grants 
pardon, and the Nurse re cute is, 
busily airanging hei basket,and then 
looking up, btaits on seeing ilomie- 
ro. lie puts bis hand into the bas¬ 
ket, and is puzzled and perplexed to 
limi it full of delicale \iands— 
and, coiicealed beneath leaves—■ 
—a picture ol Zorada. The Nurse 
piciniicates—and Komicio’s mad¬ 
ness comes lmc k on him in fearful 
force—and lie now kiion s that Zo- 
i.ada is criminal. Soon alter lie says 
to Guzman, 

“ I’ll tell il re more 
When 1 ha\e breath to speak. 

My llano, my wife, sha whom 1 made 
my wife, 

Hath secret mystei ics—bath a beldams 
nurse— 

llnlh one concealed to whom she sends— 
O shame! — 

Outrageous, booties* slinmc! the very 
picture 

Which t hate gazed upon a thousand 
times, 

Tears in my eye*, and blessings on my 
lips. 

How little thought I once—vain, vain 
remembrance! 

It is a thing most strange If she be ho¬ 
nest i” 

With the assistance of hit ever- 
rcady friend, Guzman, Romiero, 
in his uttermost abasement, resolves 


to bring out the secret from the 
Nurse--and the woithy old woman, 
doing her best to bailie all enqui¬ 
ries, happens to allude to a son of 
hers who, when an infant, “ with fair 
Zorada played like a brother.’' 

i. (huifJiif/ I'jion ho). 

Vile wrctdi, thou lic't; tint thou sluilt 
tdl the ti uth. 

J 'll press the breath from out thy cursed 
body, 

l nh's< thou tfV mr whor tkii so/i c tin! ' 
J\ r ur\f. ilfy son, my lord 1 
Horn. Ay, witch ; J say thy sou ; 

The ugliest hound the sun c'-t looked 
upon. 

Tell ine, and in«UititI), if thou wouldst 

bn .i tlie 

Another moment. Tell me instantly 

Here he sliakis her violently, 
while Guzman interposes, and Ro- 
nticro struggling with him, falls to 
the ground, and Nurse escapes off the 
stage. On the ground he lies, cur¬ 
sing the Nurse’s son— 

“ This hateful,vulgar, ■di a pul r i ° cre.it lire— 

fy-Fy "■ 

whom ho believes in his insanity to 
be the paramour of Zorada! 

“Nut phii’-e h,r! I'.ieiy thing will 
pli , n , -e n woman 

Wlio is kerclL of \irtue, gross, debased. 
Yea, black deformity will be to her 
A new and zestful object.” 

It was lieic intended to picture 
the meanest, most abject, unnatural, 
and worse than brutish, state of the 
passion, and it is done; but is the 
object legitimate ? Docs it come 
within the limits of tragedy, wide 
as they arc in nature and in Sliak- 
s) care ? Zorada enters—says a few 
words—is accused of shameless sin 
— and wringing her hands, disap¬ 
pears from tbe presence of her infu¬ 
riated husband. 

But poor Zorada’s visits to the 
Abbey have raised suspicions of her 
virtue, even in the minds of her 
faithful domestics. And here comes 
the catastrophe 
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SCENE HI. 

An old Gothic Chapel. Sebastian and Zoh\da arc discovered in earnest conversation. 

Seb. And wilt thou hear these lessons in thy mil. 1 ? 

Zor. 1 shall forget to say my daily prayers 
When I forget to think of thee, dear father! 

And when 1 think of thee, thy words ol kindness. 

And words of counsel too, shall he remember’d. 

Sch. Sweet child ! stand hack arid let me look up n thee. 

Ay ; so she look’d. O! it is sweet in thee 

Yo look so liko thy mother, when mine eyes 

Must take their last impression, as a treasure 

Hero {his hand on his heart ) to bo cell’d for ever. -Many looks 

Thy varying face was wont to wear, yet never, 

But in some sad or pensive mood, assumed 
The likeness of that countenance;—to m« 

Thy loveliest look ; though, to all otlu oy es. 

Thy mother’s beauty never equall'd thine. 

Zor. I still remember her; the sweetest fare 
That e'er I look’d upon. I oft recall ii, 

And stnvu to trace the features more distinctly. 

Hell, lie good as she was ; and when 1 am gone, 

Never again let myst'ry and concealment, 

Templing the weakness of lliy husband s nature, 

Which but fur this were noble, break the peace 

And harmony ol mariinge_For this oath-— 

This fatal oath—he was constiain’d to take it. 

Then so consider it, nor let it rankle 
Within thy gentle breast: that were pprverso. 

When 1 am gone, all will again he well, 

And I will write to thee anil conduit tliee. 

Our minds shall still hold intercourse, dear Zad.i, 

And that should satisfy. 

Zor. Alas I alas ! 

When I shall lead thy letters, my pour heart 
Will but thu more yearn alter thee, dear father! 

Ami pine to see thee. Suffer me to hope 
That we shall meet again.—Call it not vain, 

But suffer me to thiuk - — 


Enter Nujise in alarm. 

What is the matter ? 

Nurse. You are discover’d : Don Romiero comes ; 

I heard his voice approaching through the ticcs. 

I heard the hollow tread of many feet. 

Zor. (to Sebastian). O fly ! farewell! 

Scb. Farewell, my dearest child ! 

Heaven bless and guard thee ever ! Q farewell' 

(Embraces 

Zor • If he should be discovered' 
t\ur*r. Fear it hot. 

He knows the nearest path, and on the beach 
The Captain will receive him. Ere ’tis light, 

He will he safely in the vessel lodged. 

O ill good saints of heaven ! he’s here already. 

Enter Romikko. 

Rom. Most wretched and degraded woman! Now 
Thy ahameful secret is discover'd. Now, 

Vice unveil’d and detestable must have 

Its dreadful recompense. Where is thy minion ? 

Zor. 0 cease! you frighten me with such fierce looks. 

I have done thee no wrong. 

Rom, Provoke me not with oft-repeated words, 

Which I do know are false as his who fell 


her, and exit. 
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Apostate and accursed. 'Where is thy minion ? 

(In a still louder voice find stamping on the ground.) 

Tell me without delay : speak briefly! truly, 

If tbou hast hope to live another hour. 

Zor. O pity, pity I be not so enraged! 

Thou shalt be told the truth a few hours hence; 

Then, to that time, detest me as thou wilt, 

But spare my life. 

lit-enter SaOASTiAtr, while Romiero has, in his rage , strode to the front of the stage. 
Zoii ada, uttering a shiek, runs to her father, and throws her veil over his face, cit- 
demon ring to push him bach. 

Seb. What! fly and leave thee in a madman’s power ? 

I heard his stormy voice, and could not leave thee. 

(Romifho turns round, and, running furiously at them, stabs Zorada in aiming at 
SrBAsriAK, Gi.'/man, who enters in alarm, followed by Maurice and Beatrice, 
endeavouring, in vain, to prevent him ). 

Guz. Hold ! hold 1 thou wilt not strike a covered foe I 

Xnr (still flinging round her father'). Strike me again : I will not quit my hold. 
I'll cling to him ; within my dying grasp 
I'll hold him safe: thou wilt not kill him there. 

(Sinking to the ground, while the veil drops from the fact Sshastian.) 

Ham. Her lather ! 

Zor. Yes ; my father, dear Romiero I 

Thou wilt not slay us both. Let one •iillice. 

Thou hm'dst me once ; I know thou Invest me now 
Shall blond so dear to thee be shed in vain ? 

I.et it redeem my father !—I am laint, 

Rise I would kneel to thee. 

(linden enuring to hunt, hut prevented and supported ly Nurse and Beatrice.) 
Nurse, Do not, dear murder d child ’ 

Ilea. My dear, dear fnend, ioibcar. He heeds thee not. 

Guz llorniero, dost thou hear her sad request ? 

Hum. I hear y.uir voices murm'ruig in mi no ear 
Confused and dismal. Words I comprehend not. 

What have I done t Some dreadtul thing, I fear. 

It is delusion this ! she is not slain ; 

Some horrible delusion. 

Zoi. (mule to Spbasthv). Fly, fly, dear father, while ha ia an wild. 

He will not know and will not follow thoc. 

Seb. No, dearest child ! let death come when it will. 

I'll now receive it thankfully. Romiero, 

Thou wretched murd'rer of thy spotless wife— 

Romiero de Cardona! 

Horn. Who is it calls me with that bitter voice ? 

( Gazing on him , and then with a violent gesture of despah), 
I know thee;—yes, I know what I have done- 
Gus. Forbear such wild nnd frantic sorrow now, 

And speak to her while she is sensible, 

And can receive thy words. She looks on thee, 

An' 1 looks imploringly. 

Horn. Zorada, my Zorada! spotless saint! 

I loved thee far beyond all earthly things, 

But demons have been dealing with , y soul, 

And 1 have been thy tyrant and thy butcher, 

A wretch bereft of reason. 

Ilea. She makes a sign as if sho fain would speak, 

But her parch’d tongue refuses. (To Mairice). Fetch some water 
To moisten those dear lips and cool that brow. 

[I&rif Maurice. 

She strivea again to speak. 

Rom. (stooping over her). What wouldat thou say ? What meant that gentle 
motion ? 

Zor. Come close to me; thou’rt pardon'd, Love, thou’rt pardon'd. 
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Rom. No, nay that I am blasted, ruin'd, rimed, 

Hateful to (uid and man. 

lie-ruler Mai'rk r villi traili, vhiih she tm/rr. 

Xur. Thou art not cursed ; O nn ! then ho more calm. 

(Endeaioutnut la tain h<t ‘(lj up 

I.oolc here : ho in my father : think nt that 
'I liouVt jurdnn'd, Iaive; thon'it pardon'd 

r Die. 

Rum. She call'd me Lull. Did 'lie. not Call me Mj ’ 

(III-. Yes, nui-t endearingly. 

Rum. And she is gone, and I hate mui.’er'd liei ! 

( riin.W't himsil/ ail I lie hollo, anil iH'iiiin ij pi a. ll‘h , the'I ‘•Imh up i,i ,h ih, 
ami /oe/,s /uiwush/ at St j.asi I is.) 

’11 loll restless, Silti'h, |,rmid, icbellioin spirit 1 
Thy pride has work d nnr ruin, lieen cuir hine ; 

'I he Italic of love so Mess'll! Draw, nretihid mail, 

I've sworn nn oath, which I will sirrnl hold. 

'I h it when Sebastian and my'ell should meet, 
lb 1 should to loyal justice lit; deliier'd, 

<h, tailing tjnt, line nf the twain should die. 

f Jhiiirim/ *i\ siroiulfurcely upon him). 
(In:, (hul,lituj him bill'll\ Hold, madman, lin'd 1 tin iaye is i rnel, injnsiroiis, 
fhi1r„guig holy nature. 

Rem (breiihwt)Jiom him). Oft 1 thinh’st thou to ri-sliain or bind ih .per 
With pi tty ktreni'th like llnne/--I'nii.d retie 1 , diaa. 

1 am thy d.iiu;hter’b munlerer, and thou 
Destinyer ol us both. 

Rib. Yes, Don llnrmcro, we are in,'itch'd m min. 

And we will light for that nh eh cures despair, 
lie who L hall gain it i- the cnmpiciur. 

( The;/Ji.jht , r«i h r c/um ng himiclfrallur (hail all,a him/ Ini win run!/. ) 
Rom. No; tu't in earnc'l, if thou nuuld'st not b i\e me 
Di In pi ‘bee a felon to the ) uv. 

Deteud lliuie honour, though thou scorn thy hie. 

( The;/ /ii/Jil lo/titii. mill ILhm no fell-, I 

I thank tliee, brave Sebastian () forgive 

Ilarsli words that were but meuitto urge eiiiitcution. 

Tbou'it lirase and noble ; Ml my hcait Hill deem'd thee. 

Though, by hard fate, compell'd to bo thy foe,_ 

Come hither, (in/nun . thou hast sworn no oath, 

(tive me thy liniid ; preseise Sebastian's lile, 

And lay me in the grave with my i£<irada. 

[ The ( ’hi lain ih ops. 


Prinid by Ballantyne and Company, Paul's Wort, E<Unl>/r,,h. 
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Ora walk in? days ai e over; and 
as we could never liear the. thought 
of journeying alter any oilier fa¬ 
shion, we cannot help co’iipaiiiig 
oik Helves widi our land-toitoise, at 
this moment sumdn? himself iu our 
li’iek giecn, nor ever wishing to 
tpiit the enclosure in which his old 
■■?<: iinils a honi'*. A cloud con¬ 
ceals the sum— and ho crawls to liis 
< ouch—we to our < hair, lint there 
i nds the. similitude. No sooner 
shuts he his eyes than he is sound 
asleep in his shell. No sooner shut 
we. ours, than we ato broad awake 
f.s an eagle rustling his wings at 
the glimpse of inorn. We envy him 
not his wings, eight, feet fimn tip to 
tip, and storm-pi oof though they be.; 
lor swifter and stionger far are the 
wings on whieli wo cleave the sky. 
We envy him not his eyes, sun-starer 
as he is, for they would blink iu the 
blaze where ours brighten—and what 
to us is day to him would be night. 
It would hurry him to fly from Cru- 
achan to Cape Wrath in a couple of 
hours — we e.ould “ put a girdle 
round the globe iu forty minutes.’* 


Yes! all wo have to do is to let 
down their lids—to will what our 
eyes shall sen—and, lo! -there it 
iH—a erealion ! Day dawns, and for 
our delight—in soft illumination 
from the dim obscure—floats slowly 
up a visionary Inch—island alter is¬ 
land evolving itself into Nettled 
stateliness above its trembling sha¬ 
dow, till, from the overpowering 
beauty of the wide contusion of 
woods and waters, we seek relief, 
but find none, in gazing on the sky— 
for the east is in all the glory of sun¬ 
rise, and the heads and the names 
of the mountain are uncertain among 
the gorgeous colouring of the clouds. 
Would that we Were a painter! 
Oh 1 how we should dash on the day 
and interlace it with night. That 
chasm should be filled with endu¬ 
ring gloom, thicker and thicker, nor 
the sun himself suffered to assuage 
the sullen spirit now loweiing and 
threatening there, as if portentous of 
earthquake. I>anger and fear idiould 
be made to bang together for ever 
on those cliffs, and hall-way up the. 
precipice be fixed the restless cloud 
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ascending from tin* abyss. so that in 
imagi nation you could not choose 
liut hear the cataract. The Shadows 
would seem to he stalking away 
like evil spirits before angels of 
light—for at our bidding the Splen¬ 
dour should prevail against them, 
deploying from the gates of Heaven 
beneath the banners of inoru. Yet 
the whole picture should he harmo¬ 
nious as a hymn— as a hymn at once 
sublime and sweet—seiene, and so¬ 
lemn—nor would it not he felt as 
even thentul—anil sometimes as if 
theie weie about to he imminent 
in Nature’s lieai t—for the multitude 
of Uie isles would tejoiee—and the 
new-woke waters would look as if 
they weie waiting for the breezes to 
enliven them into waves, and wea¬ 
ried of rest to he looping for the 
motion that is uliendy beginning to 
1 ustle by iits along the silv an slioi es. 
Perhaps a deer or two—hut we 
have opened a coiner of the hinged 
I'm tains of our eyes—the idea is 
gone — mid Turner or Thomson 
must transfer from our paper to his 
canvas the, impel feet outline—tor it 
is no more—and make us a present 
of the finished pictuie. 

These great mastei-, weie their 
eyes to fall on mu idle winds, might 
haply smile—not. contemptuously— 
on our ignmance of art—hut gia- 
cioiisly on on. knowledge of nature. 
All vve have to do, then, is to Irani 
tlie tlicoiy and practice of ait—and 
assuredly we should toithwith set 
about doing so, li.nl ive any icason- 
able prospect of living long enough 
to open an exhibition of pirtuies 
from our own easel. As it is, we 
must be contented with that Gallery, 
richer than the Louvre, which our 
imagination has furnished with mas¬ 
ter-pieces beyoud all price or pur¬ 
chase—many of them touched with 
her own “ golden finger,” the rest 
the work of high hut not aupeiior 
hands. Imagination, who limns in 
air, has none of those difficulties 
to contend with that always beset, 
and otteu bailie, artists in oils or 
waters. At a breath she can mo¬ 
dify, altci, oblitmate, or restore; at 
a breath she can colour vacuity with 
rainbow h lies—crown the cliff with its 
castle—swing the diavvbridge over 
the gulf proimuid—thinugh a night 
of woods roll the river along on 
ito moonlit reach—by fragmentary 
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cinctures of mist and cloud so girdle 
one mountain that it has the power of 
a hundred—giant i e-ing above, giant, 
far and wide, a*- if the mighty multi¬ 
tude, in magnificent and triumphant 
disorder,wet e indeed scaling lit aven. 

'I’o speak more pi usairally, every 
true and accepted lover of niituio 
repaids her with a painter's as 
well as a poet’s eye. He hieaks not 
down any scene rudely, and with 
“ many an oft repeated slioke bill 
unconsciously and insensibh be 
transfii'uies into Wholes, and all iay 
long, hour morn till dewy eve,” lie 
is preceded, as lie Walks along, by 
landscapes retiring in then perfec¬ 
tion, one and all of them tiie liiilli of 
his own iuspiied spiiit. AH non- 
essentials do of themselves diop oil' 
and disappear—all the chniaeteiis- 
tics ot the scenery i ange tlicinsch. i 
round a eeutie recognised by tin* 
inmr sense that cannot eir — and 
thus it is that “ beauty pitches her 
tents hctoie him”—that suhlimuy 
rumpanioustliopihnim in the, “ivn-.tr 
wilderness”—and irrandeur for h:s 
sake keeps slowly sailing or sell in g 
in the clouds. Willi such pirinics 
lias oui (jdlleiy been so tliii kly hung 
ioiiml for many jrar-, that vve have 
iitien though) theie was not loin i 
lor one other single fiame—yet ;i 
vacant space lias always been found 
toreveiy new t/uj it'ntnn that came 
to add itself to our collection—i.uil 
the light fioui that < upola so distri¬ 
butes itself that it falls wherever it 
is wanted—wherever it is wanted 
not liovv tender the, shadow! or how 
solemn the gloom ! 

At this rate we might prose or 
poetize for pages; hut here are 
some fifty quaito pages of “ Re¬ 
marks on the Sceneiy of the High¬ 
lands,” by Professor Wilson, prefix¬ 
ed to a new edition of “ Swan’s 
Views of the Lakes of Scotland 
and many of these are so congenial 
with nitron nfeelings, and expressed, 
indeed, in a stylo, so similar to our 
owii, that pin haps the readers of 
IVlaga will not be dissatisfied with 
our presenting them with a few ex¬ 
tracts. The writer, after a short 
comparison between the scenery of 
the north of England and the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, with that of the 
Alps, observes, that it is not for him 
to say, whether our native painters, 
or the “ old Masters,” bare shown 
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the higher genius in landscape; 
but that if the palm must be yield¬ 
ed to those whose works have been 
consecrated by a reverence, as often, 
perhaps, superstitious as religious, 
their supeiiority is not to be at¬ 
tributed, in any degree, to the 
scenery on which they exeicisctl the 
ai t its beauty had inspired. What¬ 
ever maybe the associations con¬ 
nected with the subjectsof their land¬ 
scapes—and we know not why they 
should be higher or holier than those 
belonging to innumerable places in 
our own laud—assuredly in them¬ 
selves, they are not more interest¬ 
ing or impressive; nay, why should 
we hesitate to asset t. that our 
own Htoiiii-loviug Northern I-le is 
eipially 1 irh in all kinds of beauty 
an the Mimiy Smith, ami rii her lar 
in all kinds of grandeur, whether we 
tegard the lot ms or coluuiing of 
nature—eaith, sea, or air, 

“Or ,i*l tin- ilrenl mi • iiilic i m e id heavui." 

it would serve no good purpose, 
he aftciwards says, to analyze, the 
composition of that seenciy which 
in the aggregate so moves even the 
most sluggish faculties as to make 
tin* “ dullest wigiit a poet.” We 
can indeed fix our mental or visual 
gaze on scene alter scene to the 
exclusion of all beside, and picture 
it even in winds that shall lie more 
than shadows. Hut how shall any 
succession of such pictures, how¬ 
ever clear and complete, give an 
idea of that picture which compre¬ 
hends them all, and, infinite as are 
its manifestations, nevertheless is 
einbued with one spit it? 

“ Try to forget tluit iu the Highlands 
tliare are any lnelis. Then the sole power 
is that of the mountains. We speak of a 
sea of mountain- ; hut that image has never 
more than momentary possession of us, be¬ 
cause, bin tor a moment, in nntuic it has no 
truth. Tumultuary movements envelope 
them ; lint they (heinsclvi s are fur ev er -trail, 
fast ami for ever still. '1 heir power is that 
of an enduring calm no -tonus rnn disturb 
—and is often felt to he mure muju-tical, the 
more furious arc the storms. As the tempest- 
driven clouds are frantu ly huirymg to and 
fro, how serene the summits in the sky I Or 
if they be hidden, hoiv peaceful the glimpses 
of some great mountains breast 1 They 
disregard the hurricane that goes crashing 
through their old woods ; the cloud-thunder 
ditturlm pot thvin any more than that of 


theii own catainets, and the lightnings piny 
for their pj-ttme. All minds under any 
evcit.ljum. more or less pt r-mul, mountains. 
Mlien much lurin'.!, that milui.il pi mess 
atl'i ets all our feeling., as the l.iiituiaa. n! 
p.is-uui aunkeiied by siuh uhjei ts uudly 
declaies ; nml then we do a— madly r .union; 
oi mnimtuins ns emlu.'il with hie—lumenr 
dim and vague the i linn pliiui may lie—nod 
feel their I'huraeli'i in theii very 11.11. es, 
I'tterly stnp r.iir ideas uf them id all that is 
attach, rl to tliuu as impel-imatious, and 
their pom i is cone. Hnl while we aie 
<le.it uick oi iiiiagin.itmil an well as nl reason, 
will those monaiel.s ten am invested with 
the purple and seated on tin tuns. 

“ In -Midi nn.ipiTi itive min'd- as these 
must even one he, tar mn ticrjnriitly than 
he is r.ni-i unis of, and 11> fai higher degieea, 
wlm, nun a r nili\ati'd mind and a hn.itt 
open t.i the ttillo.'ini— ul mittne. hulls him¬ 
self, it H aiti r- nut whethei tin the tirat of 
the Imiidiedth limi', in the lli.'hland-. Wo 
laiiry the mophvle w.iiiileu ig. all In lnm ■ 
sill, on the ' I iiiige-l l)av ; * repni mg tn 
think that the light will not tail him, when 
at last tin slot innsl go dm. n. Ini that a 
Man y elnaiuiii" mil eunlmue it- g( lit In 
r« i-.|i lilt mmn. !!•' think- hut of nhat ho 
si <■-, and that is—the mountains. All ltn- 
inuries of any olhir mold Imt that nlnrh 
eiielose- him mill all il- -it'll -uliliiiiiliea, are 
not I'M'lndi'd merely, Imt oMiteiatid • Ins 
whole ln-iii)' is lln re ! Amt non be stands 
on table-land, and with his eves sneeps thn 
hnri/on. henihli led Ini a while, lor il -eems 
chans all. Hut si,i,u the mighty masses 
Ik";iii ariariging ihein-ilu- into Older ; tlm 
1 iinfiisiijn inselisihlv subside .is he compie- 
lu'iids more arid mure nl their m.iguilii'i'Jit 
eliuihini.tinn- ; 111 di-i'ulel. I'l'lit'i's iruoi.l 

nliu h .lie ns-iu lati il idlilndes luueimg afar 
oil , nul filially, he fills, and hli'ssi - him- 
•sill on his fijlieily, that his gnwl genius has 
placed him un the veiy eentre of those won- 
druu i assemblages altngi'lhcr, fmm which 
alone he could emnm.mil an empire id reali¬ 
ties, morn glorious far than was ever empire 
or dreams. 

“ It is a rloiidv, hut not a stormy dm ; the 
i hinds occupy but put turns of the shy,—and 
are they all in slow motion togethei, in are 
they all at rest ? Huge shadows stalking 
along the eatlli, tell that there am r lunges 
going on iu heaven ; hut to the upward gaze, 
all seems hanging there iu the same repose; 
and with the same soft illumination the sun 
to continue shining, a concentration rather 
than an orlr ol light. All above is beautiful, 
and the clouds themselves are like cilestial 
mountain- ; hut the eye fnr-aki s them, 
though it see* them still, and more ijui' tly 
mow it moves along the pag< entry below 
that endure* for ever— till chained w • *»d- 
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den by that range of cliffs. ’Tis along them 
that the giant shadows are stalking—hut 
now they have passed by—and the long lino 
of precipice seeing to come forward in the 
light To look down from the L rink might be 
terrible—to look up from the base would bo 
sublime—but fronting the eye thus, horrid 
though it be, the sight is must beautiful 
for weather-stains, and mosses, and lichens, 
and (lowering plants—conspicuous most thn 
broom and the heather—and shrubs that, 
among their leaves ot light, have no need of 
lluneis—and hollies, and lurks, and ha/els, 
anil man) a slender tree beside with pensile 
trcH-i!-,, besprinkle all tint cliffs, that in no 
gloom could ever lose theii lustre ; but now 
the day though not bright is fair, and brings 
out the whole beauty of the precipice—call 
it the hanging garden of thn wilderness. 

“ 'I lie Highlands have been said to be a 
gloomy region, ami worse gloom than theirs 
mielit well lie borne, if not unfreipiently illu¬ 
mined with such sights as these ; hut that is 
no! the character ol the mountains, though 
the purple light in which, for Usual, they 
are so richly steeped, is often foi a season 
tamed, oi lor a short while extinguished, 
while a strange mghtlihe day lets fall over 
them all a something like a shroud. Such 
d.iys we havu seen—lint novs in fancy we are 
with the pilgrim, and see preparation making 
for a sunset. It is dr -wing towards evening, 
and the clouds that have all this timu been 
moving, though wc knew it not, have assu¬ 
redly settled now, and taken up their rest. 
The sun has gone down, and all that un¬ 
speakable glory has left the sky. Evening 
has route and gone without our knowing that 
shu had been here : but there is no gloom 
* on any place in the whole nf this vast wil¬ 
derness, ,md the mountains, as they wax 
dimmer and dimmer, look as if they were sur¬ 
rendering tlicnisL'k es to a repose like sleep. 
Jkiy had no voice here audible to human 
ear— hut night is murmuring—and gentle 
though the murmur lie, it lilletli the great 
void, and we imagine that ever and anon t 
awakens echoes. And now it is darker than 
wc thought, for lo 1 one soft-burning star! 
And we sen that there are many stars; but 
not theirs the light that begins again to 
,i .cal object alter object as gradually as they 
h ul disappeared ; the moon is about to rise 
—is rising—lias arisen—lias taken her place 
high m heaven ; as the glorious world again 
expand- around us, faintly tinged, clearly 
illumined, snltly shadowed, and deeply be* 
gloomed, we say within our hearts, 

• How beautiful is night 1 ’ 

“ There arc many such table-lands as the 
one we have now been imagining, and it 
requires but a slight acquaintance with the 
country to conjecture rightly where they lie. 
Independently of the panoramas they die- 


■jday, they are in themselves always impres¬ 
sive ; perhaps a bare level that shows but 
bleached bant, and scatterings of stones, with 
here anil there an unaccountable cock ; or 
hundreds of fairy greensward knolls, winged 
with tiny forests of fern that have almost 
displaced the heather; or a wild witheied 
moor or moss intersected with pits dug not 
by men's hands ; and, strange to sec ! 
a huge log lying half exposed, and as if 
blackened by fire. High ns such places are, 
on one of them a young goreock was stricken 
down by a hawk close to out feet. Index 
hawks seem to haunt such places, ami .c 
have rarely crossed one of them, without 
either seeing the creature’s stc.dlhy flight, 
ar hearing, whether he he alumud oi piey- 
ing. Ills ever-angry cry. 

“ From a few such stations, you get an 
insight into the configuration id the whole 
Western Highlands, lly the dip ol the 
mountains, you discover at a glance all tl e 
openings in the panorama around you into 
other regions. Fellow your laneies te.n les-ly 
wherever they may lead ; ami if the blue 
aerial luxe th it bangs ovi r a pass winding 
eastward, tempt you from your line of in uch 
due north, forthwith descend ill that duee 
tion, and haply' an omen will coulirm you — 
ail eagle rising on the letl, arid s.uimg away 
beiore y ou into that very spot of sky . 

“ No man, however well rc.nl, should 
travel by hook. In hooks you find lies,-up. 
lions and iilten good ones, id the inii-t i 1, - 
lirated scenes, hut seldom a word about the 
Vast tracts between; ami it would semi is it 
many Touiists had used tlieir eyes only m 
those places whore they hod been told !>_, 
common fame there was something greatly to 
admire. Travel m the faith, that go when- 
you will, the cravings of join heart will he 
satisfied, and you will find it so, if you he a 
trim luvcr of nature. You hope to he in¬ 
spired by her spirit, that you may read 
aright her works. Hut null inspiiutum 
comes not from one object nr another, lmiv- 
OYer gieat or fair, but from the whole 
* mighty world of eye and ear,’ and it must 
be supported continuously, or it perishes. 
You may see a thousand sights never befoie 
seen by human eye, nt every step yon take, 
wherever he your path; lor no steps but 
yours have ever walked along that eaino level; 
and moreover, never on the same spot twice 
rested the same lights or shadows. Then 
there may be something m the air, and more 
in your own heart, that invests every ordinary 
object with extraordinary beauty ; old images 
affect you with a new delight; a grandeur 
glows upon your eyes in the undulations of 
the simplest bill* ; and you feel there is sub¬ 
limity in the common skies. It is thus that 
all the stores of imagery arc insensibly ga¬ 
thered, with which the minds of men pie 
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filled, who from youth have communed with 
nature. And it is thus that all those feel¬ 
ings have flowed into theii hearts by which 
that imagery is sanctified ; and these are the 
Poets, 

“It is ia this way that we all become fa¬ 
miliar with the mountains. Far morn than 
nc were aware of have we trusted to the 
strong spirit of delight within us, to prompt 
and to guide. And in such a country as the 
Highlands, thus led, we rnnnnt err. There¬ 
fore, if your desire be for the summits, set 
y our face thither wards, and wind a way ofyour 
own, sldl ascending and ascending, along 
some vast Inow, that srenis almost a whole 
day’s journey, and where it is lost from your 
sight, not to end, but to go sweeping round, 
with umlumnished grandeur into another 
legion. \ oil me not yet half way np the 
mountain, hut you eare not for the summit 
now ; tor you find yomself among a number 
of green knolls—all of them sprinkled, and 
some of them croniu d with trees—as large 
almost as our lowland lulls—surrounded close 
to the hunk with the purple heather--.-mil 
without impairing the majesty of the im¬ 
mense expanse, cm lining it with pastoral and 
silvan beauty ;—and there, lying in a small 
lore-t glade ot the lady -tern, ambitious no 
longer of a thrums on Henlomond or Den- 
rums, you dream away the still hours till 
-unset, yet then have no reason to weep that 
you have lost a day.” 

Pur Highland Mountains arc of 
the bent possible magnitude—ran¬ 
ging between two and four thou¬ 
sand feet high—and then in what 
multitudes! The more familiar you 
become with them the mightier 
they appear—and you feel that it is 
all sheer folly to seek to dwindle or 
dwarf them by comparing them as 
they rise before your eyes with 
your imagination of Mont Blanc 
and those eternal glaciers. If you 
can biing them under your com¬ 
mand, you are indeed a sovereign— 
and have a noble set of subjects. 
In some weather they are of any 
height vou choose to put upon them 
—say thirty thousand feet—in oth< <• 
states of the atmosphere you think 
you could walk over their summits 
and down into the region beyond in 
an hour. Try. We have seen Cru- 
achan, during a whole black day. 
swollen into such enormous bulk, 
that Loch Awe looked like but a 
sullen river at bis base, her woods, 
bushes, and Kilchurn no bigger than 
a cottage. The whole visible scene 
was but he and bis shadow. They 
seemed to make the day black, ra« 


ther than the day to make them so— 
and at nightfall he took wider and 
loftier possession of the sky—the 
clouds congregated round without 
hiding his summit, on whieh seemed 
to twinkle, like earth-lighted fires, 
a few uncertain stars. Rain drives 
you into a shieling—and you sit 
there for an hour or two in eloquent 
confabulation with the herdman, 
vour English against his Gaelic. 
Out of the door you creep—and 
gaze in astonishment as on a new 
world. The mist is slowly rolling 
up and away, in long lines of 
cloudH pieserving perhaps a beau¬ 
tiful regularity on their ascension 
and evanescence, and between them 

“ Tier above tier, n m ooiled thcatic 

Of stateliest view,” 

or cliff-galleries witli strange stone 
images sitting up aloft; and yet 
your eyes have not reached the sum¬ 
mits, nor will they reach them, till 
all that vapoury milelong mass dis¬ 
solve, or be scattered, and then you 
start to see them, as if therein had 
been hut their bases, the mountains, 
with here and there a peak illumin¬ 
ed, reposing in the blue serene, 
that smiles as if ail the while it had 
been above reach of the storm. 

“ Hut the host way to view the mountains 
is to trace the Glens. To fiml nut the pirns 
you must olti-n scale the shoulders of moun¬ 
tains, anil ill such journo)s ot ili.vovory, )nu 
havr for over going on before your eyes 
glorious transfigurations. .Sometimes (m a 
whole day one mighty mass lowers before 
you unchanged ; look at it after the interval 
of hours, anil still the giant is one and the 
same. It rules the region, subjecting nil 
nther altitudes to its sway, though many ol 
them range away to a great distance ; and at 
sunset retains its supremacy, blaring almost 
like a volcano with fiery clouds. Y our line 
of journey lies perhaps, some two thousand 
feet above the level of the sen, and seldom 
dips down to one thousand; and these are 
the heights from which all above and all be¬ 
low yon look most magnificent, for both re¬ 
gions have their full power over you—the 
unscaleable cliffs, the unfathomable abysses 
—and you know not which is the more sub¬ 
lime. The sublimity indeed is one. It is 
then that you may do well to ascend to the 
very mountain top. For it may happen to 
be one of those heavenly days indeed, when 
the whale Highlands seem to be reposing in 
the cloudless sky. 

“ But we were about to speak of the 
Glens. And tome of them are best entered 
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by such descent* ns these—perhaps at their 
very head—where all at once you are in 
another world, how still, how gloomy, how 
profound! An hour ugo and the eye of the 
eagle hail not wider command ot earth, mm, 
and sky, than ynuis—almost blind si now h) 
tho superincumbent preeipiees that imprison 
you, and seem to shot you out I ruin hie. 

* Silt It the grim ilccnlah.ifi, wht re linn fltin 
Anti Crat[; tin T»rr,liy e.i: I|iip|,ilw' sh.itlcrmf'.s 
Di-jiiinvU ten ft Itorrnl ilicans pin upt. endow 
IVhat superstition i ill* th> (•leu til lilitiils.' 

“ Or you mae cute! some great git'll ll mil 
the font, where it with 'i> into vale or strath 
—ami tlu ru are many siieli—■ami 'tune into 
wltith you can sail ujt .11 arm ol the sea. 
lor a while u pirtal.es of ill. 1 ultivated 
heauly of the lonlar.tls, ami glen ami vale 
seem almost one ami the same; hut gradu¬ 
ally it undergoes a si range wild change of 
character, and in a lew miles that similitude 
is lost. There is little or no arable ground 
hne ; lint the piston is ill'll on the unen¬ 
closed plain—ami here and ihrir aro encl.i- 
hiires, near the lew houses or lints standing, 
Home til them 111 the middle of the glen, 
ipiitc exposed, on eminences above reach of 
the (hinds-.«ome more happily plated on the 
edge nt the eoppices, that sprinkle the steep 
salt's ol the lolls, y 1 1 barely iiinimtalils. |)ut 
ininmtniiH they - ion heimne; and leaving 
behind you those lew oar it'll habitation*, yon 
see before you a wide Idack moor. II ‘inti- 
fill hitherto had been the liver, for a river 
you hail ineliued to think it, long after it 
had nirrowed into a stieam, with many a 
waterfall, and in one chasm a cat,met. Hut 
the torrent now has a wild mountain-cry. 
ami though there i* still beauty on its hanks, 
they are litre id all trees, now swelling into 
multitudes id low green knolls among the 
heather, now composed hut of heather ami 
rocks. Through tho very middle ol the 
black moor it Hows, yet are its waters clear, 
for all is not moss, and it seems to wind its 
way where there is nothing to pollute its 
purity, or tame its lustre. ’Tis a soliluiy 
scerio, hot stdl sweet; the mountains aie of 
great magnitude, hilt they are not precipi¬ 
tous ; vast herds of callhi are browsing there, 
na In ights from which tire has cleared tho 
heather, and wide ranges ot greensward upon 
tho lofty gloom seem to lit) in perpetual 
light. 

*' Tlie moor is crossed, and you prepare 
to scale the mountain in front, fur you ima¬ 
gine the torrent by your solo flows from a 
tarn in yonder cove, and forms that series of 
waterfalls. You have been all along well 
pleased with the glen, and here at tho head, 
though there, is a want of cl til's id tho high¬ 
est eta**, you feel, nevertheless, tbit it has 
a character of grandeur, hooking west¬ 
ward, you are atitunndod to sec them ran¬ 
ging away on cither aide of another reach ot 


the glen, terrific in their height., but in thei 
formation beautiful, tor like the walls ol some 
vast temple they stand, roofed with sky. 
Yet are they but as a portal or gateway of 
the glen, l’or eiifeiing in with awe, that 
deepens, as you advance, almost into ilieail, 
you behold, beyond, mountains that cany 
their elilTs up into the clouds, seamed with 
chasm*, mi ' 1 hollowed nut into coves, where 
night dwells visibly by the side id day ; and 
still tlie glen seems winding on beneath a 
purple light, that almost looks like gloom ; 
such vast torms and such prodigious coloi ,s, 
and such nttei stillness, become oppressive 
to your very life, and you wish that some 
hum in being were by, to relieve, by his 
mere presence, the insupportable weight ol 
such a solitude. 

“ Hut wu should neve have done were wo 
to attempt to sketch, however slightly, the 
dim,ii ter of all the dillerent kinds of gh us. 
Some me sublime 111 tlnor prodigious depth 
and vast extent, am! would he felt to be so, 
even weic the mountains fhit enclo-e the.11 
of no great majesty ; but these are all ol the 
highest order, and Mimctimrs are seen timil 
below to the very cairns on their *111 limits. 
Now vve walk along a real'll, In tween asto¬ 
nishing ranges ol dill’s, among huge heaps of 
rocks—not a free—scarcely a shrub—no 

herbage—tin" very heather blasted_all life- 

hssness ami desolation. The glen gradually 
grows h'ss and less horrid, and though Hi. 
sides are seamed with 1 lefts and chasms, 111 
the gloom there are places for the sunshine, 
and there is lelt to be even beauty in the le- 
pose. Descends suddenly on either side a 
steep slope ot hanging wood, and wu find nut- 
selves among verdant mourn!*, and knolls, 
and watcilalls. We eiiine then into what 
seems of uld to have been .1 forest. Hero 
and there a stately pun; survives, hut tho 
rest arc all skeleton*; and now the glen wi¬ 
dens, and widens, yet ceases not to be pro¬ 
found, fin several high mountains enclose a 
plain on which armies might encamp, and 
castellated clouds hang round the heights of 
the glorious amphitheatre, while the sky -roof 
is clear, and as if in its centre, the refulgent 
sun 'Tis the plain called ‘ The Meeting of 
the Glens.’ From tlie east and the west, 
the north and the south, they cmno like ri¬ 
vers into tlie sea. 

<( Ollier glens there are, as long, but not 
so profound, nor *0 grandly composed; yet 
they too conduct t> nobly in among the 
mountains, and up their sides, ami on even 
to their very summits. Such are the glens 
of Athol, in the neighbourhood of Hen-y- 
gloe. From them the heather is not wholly 
banished, and tlie fire has left a green light 
without quenching the purple colour native 
to the bills. Wo think that we almost re¬ 
member the time when those glens were iq ' 
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many places sprinkled with huts, and all anU 
ntiitLMl with human life. Now the) ar« Mill- 
t.irv ; and you in*iy walk fiom sunrise till sun- 
sol without seeing a siu^h- Mini. Fur a hund¬ 
red thousand acres have there hmi eh,uige<| 
into a forest, ltjrvike of the pastime, indeed, 
which was dear of uhi to elueltains and 
kiiiL*s< ^ holds ol ieil-deer are there, for 
tlie\ herd in thousands—) et inn) \<m wan¬ 
der fm da\s ovei the huuiidless waste, nor 
nine he startled h) om 1 star houndin'; by. 
Vet may a held, a thousand "trung, he 
drawn up, as in b ittle aria), o*i the dills 
aliove % our lie id. Tor they will lon« ‘•UimI 
liiotnmless, a t e.'/e, when dan ;m i» in iliu 
wind—.md 1*11 a theii ,mt!er- In imprietisiil 
ms !n*em |>ut lion dis •notesipic, or are iiiyi- 
-lhle , ard when all .‘t anee, with me* ,ucoid 
at si..,i .1 In .mi the -I whom they ohi), 
th, \ win i I nil tuwtil iU the t in I ii‘S ) a think 
it hut tillin'!'i, ami look op to the dimils. 
I'm Mill.lie ll • in s(<«> nil It i ;>i<’Vil miM* 'll 
yt.m jile. Oui" mil, h.iv* we *i en ll ; md 
It a is, of i e.oldeii, all hv oursehes, 

' l n vl the IhipuVs st.nthii’t hor.i a as hr aid 
I jnsi the ^ihlen lull 

/il,r et Aithui rifle shot, the held occupied 
a | (is)l:i)ii. high up, it.dei d. hut li. ii.w seye- 
i.i! s oi i, Us, nuiiiirej jiii.illd Im a 
lull • rllslante. With shij e bet W eeu ul ‘ward 
i.idheilher. Stand n«; stdl, the) seemed 
1 " i \li ml alii'Mt i 'pnitei i*l i n.d *, ami as 
With i fowl e 1 .!' 1 1 i i'i** nl himK and aiitleis, 
tin* In'h .ll* ir. (.pen mdel, the hue at hast, 
d »\ hi'd j 1 ' h U'*th iml the wh >h iMoiiiit.un- 
s,d -*e Mill ' I 1! ■ \ I lie) mi'* 111 mu In* ’I/MMI' 
.it li.li *-p(’d hut »he |i u'i w i* 1'ijii.d to tli it 
o) an) i h ii "e ol * iv.ili_v ' and miee and a^am 
til* ill hi p is-1 d hi'foie us, 1 ill ll o\ iMllle 
the 11 l^i's, ami thi'ii ileploumr round the 
Uuui'ler ol the mnimtam, ihs.inpeaieil, with¬ 
out dust or noise, into the blue light "I ano¬ 
ther I'len.” 

I'i ofessor Wilson says but a very 
ft*vv words—and ho might have said 
many—of those sweet pastoral He- 
clus ; nns into which one olten diops 
unexpectedly, it may be at the close 
ot d.iy, and finds a night’s lodging 
in the only hut. Yet they lie, some¬ 
times, embosomed in their <■ vn 
green hills, among the nigged moun¬ 
tains, and even among the wildest 
moors. They have no features by 
which you can well describe them; 
it is their serenity that charms you, 
and their cheerful peace; perhaps it 
is wrong to call them glens, and they 
are but dells. Yet one thinks of a 
dell as deep, however small it ho ; 
but those are not deep, for the hills 
close down gently upon them, and 


leave room, perhaps, between foe a 
little shallow loch. Often they have 
not any visible water at all—only a 
few springs and rivulets, and you 
wonder to see them so very green; 
there is no herbage like theirs,— 
and to such spots of old, and some¬ 
times yet, the kino are led in sum¬ 
mer, and tlieie the lonely family 
live in their shieling till the harvest 
moon. 

Wo are pleased to see that Profes¬ 
sor Wilson speaks with due praise 
of one of the charming notes by Sir 
T. Dick I. Older to his admit able edi¬ 
tion ot (filpiu’s Corral Scenery, in 
which that line observer says, “ The 
gradation from extreme width down¬ 
wards -hould be thus arranged— 
Btiaih, vale, dale, valley, glen, dell, 
raviue, chasm. In the strath, vale, 
ami dale, wo expert to find the 
large, majestic, gently flowing river, 
or even the deeper or smaller lake, 
in the glen, if tlit: river he large, it 
ilou’H more inpidly, and with greater 
variety In the doll, the stream iH 
smaller. In the ravine, we find the 
mountain torrent and the watoifall. 
in tins chu-m, we find the roanng 
cataract, or the till bursting from its 
haunted fountain. The chasm dis¬ 
charges its small tribute into tho 
invine; while theiavine is tiibutary 
to the dell, and thence to ihcglen; and 
the glen to the dale.” These distinc¬ 
tions are indeed admirably expressed, 
and pcitcctly true to natinc; yet wo 
doubt, with the Profcssoi, if it would 
he possible to preserve them in des¬ 
cribing a eounti y, and assuredly they 
are often indeed confused by com¬ 
mon use in tin: naming of places, 
lu these “ Remarks” there is nothing 
said ot Straths—hut our Edinburgh 
fiiends have now an oppoitunity of 
seeing a ghuious one. in the Kxhibi- 
lion (the best by far that lias yet 
been) of the Scottish Academy, by 
Horatio M’Culloch, who, yet some 
years under thirty, has taken his 

g lare in tho highest order of our 
litisfi landscape painters. 

“ A nil now wi* !ir» brought to spe.ik of 
tlu> Hi-lil.unl rivers, ttre.untt anil torrenla; 
but shall lot them rush or flow, iniiniiiir 
‘or thumb-r in your own earn, for you c.ioiiur 
i lil to nii!i"irii. what the w.itelft inu«t Im in 
a k.nd ol si.rh pirns, anil surli mountain-. 
Till* rhlrf liver* possess all lire attributes 
es'lMitiiil to preatnes. . -width — depth — clear¬ 
ness—rapidity—in uno word, power. And 
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some of them have tong courses—rising in 
tbu central heights, anil winding round many 
a huge projection, against which in flnoil we 
have seen them dashing like the sea. High¬ 
land droughts are nut ot long duration ; the 
supplies arc “eldoin withheld at once by all 
the tribiitjnes ; and one wild night among 
the mountains conn its a calm into a com¬ 
motion—the m ins -murmuring since into 
line roar. In flood they are ti ruble to look 
at ; and every wluilpool seems a place of 
torment. Winds cm make a mights noise 
in swinging woods, hut there is sum. thing to 
our cats more appalling in that ol the fall to 
waters. J.et them lie muted—and add 
thunder from the clouds—and we have heard 
ill the Highlands all three m one—and the 
auditor need not caie that lie has never stood 
hy Niagara. Hut when ' though not o'er- 
llovviiig lull,' a Highland river is in perfec¬ 
tion ; far better do we love to see and hear 
him rejoicing than raging; Ills nUiihntes 
appeal mine his own in < .1 ill andinapstic 
in,mill-stations, and as lie glides or rolls on, 
without a iiv disturb,mi e, we In hold in him 
an image at once ol powei and peace. 

“ Ot i u i rs—eiiinpar.ilivelj speaking—■ 
of the second and third order—the lligli- 
lmds are toll—ami on some ol them the 
silvan scenei j is liejond compare. No need 
there to go hunting the waterialls. Hundmls 
of them—some tins indeed, but others tall 
—are Ini evei dinning in the woods ; vet, at 
a distance luim the cataract, lmw sweet and 
<|iiiet is the sound ! It hinders von not from 
listening to the cushat's volte ; clear amidst 
the mellow murinui fames the Ideating from 
the mountain ; and all other sound ceasis, 
as you lieaiken in the shy to the ti.uk ol the 
eagle—rare indeed any where, but some¬ 
times to lie beard ns you thread the “ glim¬ 
mer or the gloom” of the umblagc in elhang- 
ing the (inrry or the Ttimmel—tor ho used 
to build in the dill's of lten-ltraekie, and if 
lie lias shifted his eyiie, a lew minutes’ 
wattage will bear him to Cairn-(lower. 

" In speaking of the glens, we Imt allu¬ 
ded. to the nvcis oi stlearns, ami some of 
them, indeed, even the great ones, 1 - ivo but 
livulcts; while m the greatest, the waters 
often flow on vvithuiit a single tree, shadow¬ 
ed but by roiks and clouds. Wade them, 
and you find thev are largrr than they 
Mi m to be ; lor looked at along the bottom 
oi those protmind hollow s, they aie hut nicie 
slips ot silicons light in the sunshine, ami iu 
the gloom you see them nut at all. We do 
not remember any veiy impressive glen, 
without a stream, that would not suffer some 
diminution of its power hv our f-mejingit to 
have one; we may not lie awme, at the 
time, that the confui matiou of the glen pre¬ 
vents its having any water-flow, but if we 
Jed its character aright, that waut is among 


the causes of our feeling ; just as there are 
some scenes of which the beauty would uot 
be so touching were there it single tree. 

“ Thousands ami tens of thou* mils tlicie 
ate of iiamtless pi-ienmil toin-nt-, „n 1 ‘ in 
nuinhei without number numberless ’ those 
that seldom live a week—perhaps not a die* 
l’p among llie loftiest legions you hear no¬ 
thing, even wht.ii they at e all allow; v t, time 
is iiui'ir i.i the sight, ami the thiui"l.t ot 
till* ‘ geneial il.inee ami minstrelsy 1 i nlivens 
the air, vvlieic no insert hum'. As on jour 
descent vmi eonie within lieaiing ol the ‘ 1 ,- 
ifiiiil lapses,’ join hc.nt leaps vv it Inti v< i, 
so ni'-inly do they sing ; the fust toin'il- 
iill you meet with jou take for yoni guide, 
and it leads you perhaps into some fairy 
dill, wliue it wantons awhile in w atul ill-, 
and then gliding along a little dale of its own 
with ‘ hanks o' green blacken,’ finishes its 
short rouise in a stream—one ol many that 
meet and mingle bcloie the cm rent tikes 
the name ol iivcr, which m a mile in Kss 
becomes a small woodland 1 . 4 .,-. Tlu-ie ale 
many such of n meiidieralile heaoly ; living 
l.ikis indeed, foi they aie hut p.iu-ings of 
expanded livers, v.hnh again soon puisne 
then vvnj, uni the watei-ldies have ivei a 
gentle motion llii-lc a- il lo.ieheil liy a tide,"’ 

Ceituinly wo t-hsiil not let irnuy 
more mouths puss over uur houii<, 
without an ariiclo in Maga nti tin- 
last edition of ("iilpin’s I'm »-'.l 
S eeni'iy. (Jilpin inulerstuod Weil 
tlicehai actor of uur Highland fon sts 
—but his editor understands it still 
better—and the I’twfessor is indebt¬ 
ed to the Bironet for sumo id tbu 
best things in the lullo wing rb.imc- 
teristic description: 

“ The I rev ot the Highlands is the l’ine. 
There are Scotch firs, indeed, will w.-ith 
looking at, in the Lowlands, and in England, 
lull to learn their tiue dial after you must 
bee them in the glen, among rocks, p v il e 
liver side, anil on the mountain. ‘ M e l„r 
our ]iart',’ sajs Lauder very finely, 1 u.u- 
lehs that when we have been it towering in 
full iii.iji-ly in the imdst of some appro, ude 
I light >nd sei ne, and sending its limbs ahioad 
with all the iimcsfrained freedom ol a hardy 
mountaineer, ns if it claimed doin.mon ov.-i 
the savage region round it, ne have leaked 
upon it as a very sublime object. Piople 
who have not seen it in native climate) a-id 
soil, and who judge of jt from the wretilit I 
abortions which arc swaddled anil si.ffm.itcd 
in .English plantations, among dark, lo-av ,, 
and eternally wet clays, may well call it a 
wretclied tiee ; but when its foot is among 
its own Highland heather, and when it 
stands freely in its native knoll of dry gra¬ 
vel, or thinly covered rock, over which its 
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routs wandor afar in the wildest reticulation, 
nli, 1 st its tall, furrowed, and often grace* 
fully sweeping red and grey trunk, of enor¬ 
mous circumference, rears aloft its high um¬ 
brageous canopy, then would the greatest 
sceptic on thin point be compelled to pros¬ 
trate his mind before it with a veneration 
jihii'li perhaps was never before excited in him 
by any other tieo.' The colour of the pine has 
been objected to as tuiuky, anil nuuky it oft¬ 
en is, or seems to be ; and so then is tbn co¬ 
lour of the heather, anil of the riser, ami of 
the loch, ami ot the sky itself lliondei-laden, 
Hid murkiest of all are the clouds. Hut a 
stream of sun-hine is let loose, and the gloom 
is confounded with glory ; over all tli.it 
niglit-hke reign the jocund day goes dam mg, 
ami the forest revels in green or in golden 
light. Thousands and tens r>f thousands of 
pines aie theie, .mil ns you ga/e upon tins 
whole mighty array, you fe.ir lest it nii'jlit 
break the -pell, to ti\ your ga/e mi any one 
single tree. Hut there .ire trees there that 
will force you to look on themselves alone, 
and they grow heloie youi eyes into the 
kings (it the forest. Straight stand their 
stems m the sunshine, aud you tecl that as 
stiaight have they stood in the -tonii. As 
yet you look not up. tor youi lie.iit is awed, 
ami you see but the stately columns middl¬ 
ing away into the gloom. Hut all the whde 
you led the power of the umbrage nlolt, and 
when thitherwards you hft youi eyes, wh.it 
.1 root to -licit a cathedral ! A cone diops 
at yoi ,r feet—nor other sound nor other stir 
—hut afar off y mi think you hear a catarart. 
Inaudible your footsteps on the suit yellow 
llooi, composed of the autumnal shedding* 
of countless yearn. Tlidi it is true that you 
can indeed hear the heating of your own 
heart; you fear, hut know not wh.it you feai ; 
and being the only living creature there, 
you are impressed with a thought of death. 
Hut -non to that severe silence you are more 
than reconciled; the solitude, without ceas¬ 
ing to he sublime, is felt to he solemn and 
not atvful, and ere long, utter a« it is, serene. 
Seen 1 rum alar, the forest was one black 
mass; hut as you advance, it opens lip into 
spacious glades, beautiful as gardens, with 
nppiopiine trees of gentler tulips, and 
ground-flowering in the sun. Hut there is 
iiu murmur of bee-—no song of bird. In 
the air a thin whisper of insects—intermit¬ 
tent—and wafted quite away by a breath. 
For we are now in the very centre of the 
forest, and even the cushat haunts not here. 
Hither the red deer may come—but not now 
—for at this season they love the hill. To 
such places the stricken stag might steal to 
lie down and die. 

“ And thus for hours inay you be lost in 
the forest, nor all the while have wasted one 
thought on the outer world, till with no other 


warning but an uncertain glimmer and a 
strange noise, you all at once issue forth in¬ 
to the open day, and are standing on the 
brink of a precipice above a flood. It comes 
tumbling down with a succession of tails, in 
a mile-long course, light opposite your stauco 
—rocks, cliffs, ami trees, all the way up oil 
cither side, majestically letiring hack to af¬ 
ford ample channel, and showing an unob¬ 
structed vi-ta, closed up by the purple moun¬ 
tain, that seems to send fm th the river from 
a cavern in its breast. ’Tis the <ilen jf 
I ines. IVor ash nor oak i- buffered to in¬ 
trude on theii dominion. Since the earth- 
quake first -hatfried it out, this great chasm, 
with all its ch.i-ms lias been held by one 
race of trees. No other seed could then* 
spring to life ; for from the locks has all 
-oil, ages ago, been washed and swept by 
the tempests. Hut theie they stand with 
glossy holes, spreading aims, and glitteuug 
crest ; and these two by tl eiuselvcs on the 
summit, known till ovci Ila.Vmirli ns ‘ lha 
Ciianm '— 1 their statures renili the sky.’ 

“ We have been indulging m a dream of 
old. Ilvlore our day the immemorial gloom 
of Cileiimoru hail perished, anil it ceased to 
he :i lorest. Hut fl.i re bordered on it ano¬ 
ther region of night or twilight, and in its 
vast depths we first felt tlm sublimity of lone¬ 
some tear. Uotliicmurchus ! The very 
word blackens before our eyes with necro¬ 
mantic cliar.ii ters—again we plunge into its 
gulls desuous of what we dirad—again in 
* pleasure high and turbulent,’ we climb tho 
cliffs nt Cairngorm. 

“ Would you wish to know what is now 
the look ot (aleiiiniire 1 One now dead and 
gone—a mini of wayward temper, hut of 
genius—shall tell you—and think not the 
picture exaggerated—for you Wi old not, if 
you were Ihnc. ‘ it is the wn k of the 
am lent lorest which arrests .ill the atten¬ 
tion, and which renders (Jlrninore a melan¬ 
choly, more than a melancholy, n terrific 
speitaclc. Trees, ot enormous height, 
which have escaped, alike, the axe ami the 
tempest, are still 'landing, stripped by tho 
winds, even of the hark, and like gigantic 
skeletons, throwing far and wide then white 
and bleached hones to the storms and rains 
of heaven ; while others, bioken by the vio¬ 
lence of the gales, lift up their split and 
fiaetiircd ti unks in a thousand shapes of 
resistance and of destruction, or still display 
some knotted and tortuous branches, stretch¬ 
ed out, in sturdy and fantastic forms of de¬ 
fiance, to the whirlwind and the winter. 
Noble trunks, also, which had lung resisted, 
but resisted in vain, strew the ground; some 
lying on the declivity where they have fallen, 
others still adhering to the precipice where 
they were rooteif, many upturned, with tlieir 
twisted and entangled roots high in an; 
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while not a Cow oBtonUh us by tho space 
which they cover, tint! by dimensions which 
we could not otherwise have estimated. It 
M one wide image of death, as if the angel 
of destruction had passed over the valley. 
The sight, even of n felled tree, is painful: 
stdl more is that of the fallen loivst, with all 
its green brunches on the ground, withering, 
silent, and at rest, wlieiemlep they glittered 
in the dew anil the sun, ami trembled in the 
breeze. Yet this is hut an image of Vege¬ 
table death. It is familiar, and the impres¬ 
sion passes away. 1 r is the inked skeleton 
ble n liing in the wind,*, the gigantic bones of 
the forest still erect, the speaking leeonlK uf 
former hie, and of strength still iinsiilidned, 
vigorous even in death, w Inch renders (jrlen- 
niore one enormous charnel house.’ 

“ What happened ill old to the aboriginal 
forests ot Scotland, that long lie)ore these 
latei ilestiurtions they had almost nil pei lull¬ 
ed. leaving to hear witness what they were, 
Mich survivors '* They were ehiellv destroveil 
by lire. What power i mild extinguish 
chance kindled conllagi.itions, when -ailing 
before the wind? And no doubt lire was 
set to clear the country nl once of Scotch 
hrs, wolves, wild-lmaru, and outlaws. Tia- 
dition yet tells ol such Inn uings; and, if 
we mistake not, the pines tumid m the Scot¬ 
tish mosses, the logs and the stocks, all show 
that they wens ilestro *d by \ ulcan, though 
Neptune h.inrd them ill the ipiagioires, 
.'•minis no doubt in ten levelled them l,y 
thuiiHinds; Imt had millions so fallen they 
lnd neypr lieen inissid, and one clement 
only—which 1 ns been ulren fe.iifullv mui- 
inissioned—could athoielhe work. In our 
own diy the u\e ha* Indeed done wonders— 
and sixteen s,pi ire miles ot (lie forest of 
Itolliieiiiurchiis • went to the ground.’ John 
of Ghent, Gilpin tells u-, to avenge an 111- 
toad, set twenty lour thousand n\es at work 
in the I'nlvileiiian Forest. 

“ Yi t Scotland has perhaps sulticiriit 
forests at this dav. Fin mure hns heen 
piloted thau cut down ; Gleninore will suin' 
be populous as ever with self-sown pine., 
and Holhiciinirehus iiiny revive; the eludes 
are yet deep of ],01 h Ark.aig, Glengarry, 
Glenruoriston, Strnlligl.iss, Glen- S’ralh- 
farfar, and I.och-Shiel; deeper still on tin* 
l'milhorn—and deepest of all on the DSe, 
lejim-ing in the magnificent pine Woods uf 
inverrauhl and Hraeinar. 

“ feel that we have spoken feebly of 
our Highland torcsts. Some, perhaps, who 
have never In eu off the high-roads, may 
accuse us of exaggn ilnm too ; but they con¬ 
tain wondrous In nutics of which we have 
said not a word . ami no imagination can 
conceive whnt they may he in another hun¬ 
dred years. Blit, apparently t«r apart from 
the forest*, though still belonging to them. 


for they hold in fancy by the tenure of the 
olden time, how many woods, and groves, 
nod sprinklings of fair trees, rise up during a 
day’s journey, in almost every regain of tin* 
North ! And among them all, it may he, 
scarcely a pine. For the oak, arid the asli, 
mill the elm. arc also all native trees ; no 
where ehn does the rowan flush with nmny 
diiif/ling lustre; iiispniig, the aides, with its 
vis id green, stands well beside the birk—the 
yew was not neglected of sore, though the 
how ol the Celt was weak to that ot th > 
•Saxon; and the hull}, in winter emulati >g 
the brightness ol ‘lie pine, flourished, sl id 
still flriutishes, on ninny a mountain side. 
There is sufhncut silvan scenery for beauty 
in a land of iiiomitains. More may be needed 
for shekel—hat let the young plants and 
seedlings have time to grow—and as lor the 
old trees, may they live tor ever. Too many 
millions ol larches are perhaps gi owing now 
behind the Tny and the Tilt; yet why should 
the lolls of l*e) til-hire he thought to he dis¬ 
figured by what . miohles the Alps and the 
Apennines ? ” 

We were told “ to try to forget 
that in the Highlands them are 
any Lochs; ” and wo have been 
dtiing our beet to obey tliar some¬ 
what unreasonable injunction—Un¬ 
reasonable at any lime, and we e it li¬ 
mit help thinking more especially 
so, in an introduelioii to “ Swan’s 
Views of the Lakes ot Scotland." 
Professor Wilson tells us he too 
bad heen doing his bent to foiget 
them, while imagining scenes that 
were chiefly chutacteiised by other 
great features of Highland land¬ 
scape. A country so constituted, 
he says, and with such an aspect, 
even if we could suppose it without 
lochs, would still be a glotious re¬ 
gion. Perhaps it might; but we 
confess that the supposition is a 
feat of fancy above our powers. 
He also says, that it would be idle, 
and worse than idle, to describe, 
any number of the Higiilatid Lochs, 
for so many of the finest have been 
seen by so many eyes, that few per¬ 
sons probably will ever read his 
" Remarks,’’ to whom surli desri ip- 
tioiis would be, at the best, more 
than shadowings of scenery that 
their own imagination can more 
visibly recreate. And this he says 
immediately after having at great 
length described Lorli Lomond— 
and with much earnestness vindi¬ 
cated her from a charge strangely 
brought against the Queen of having 
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“ too great a proportion of water.” 
Of Loch Katrine he says not a word 
—because “ genius has pictured and 
peopled it and tho surrounding re¬ 
gions in colours that will never 
lade.” Ho therefore quotes a very 
picturesque passage from the Guide 
to the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland by the brothers Anderson, 
lately published by Murray—de¬ 
scriptive of the peaceful Vale and 
Loch of Kiilean, a mile or two 
above the I'all of Foyers, and then 
goes on to speak of lochs less 
known, but hardly less beautiful or 
sublime than the most famous. 

‘ ‘ 'I litre lx n Inch of a very different cha- 
r.icter Irum Killc.iii, almost as little known 
(one view ol It ik given ill the hunk), i-tju.il 
to .mi 1111111; in ilie Highlands, only tiro 
mill k diil.mt from Loeli l.oidii, in the (iient 
(ileii—I,mli Arkaig. We first visited it 
mam tears since, having Iieen imltii’i'd to do 
hi In .i |if'.iee in .Inliii Stoddart's ‘ Heuniks 
mi the lne.il Scoiipi y and Manners iff Scot- 
land ; ' and it tvis then a very nelde o,ik mt'l 
pine finest Inch. The axe went to vtoik and 
kept -li'.idiL ill it; ami a ijre.it < lunge was 
wr«mj;l»t; lint it is still a rancl un-in , with 
j larger iiilusion ol heaiitv than it possessed 
of old. The scenery cd the valley separating 
it Iriini Loeh f.oi hi is very similar to that 
of tlie Trosarlis, thioiijh it there aic two 
appro., lies to the lot'll, and the Mile-Duhli, 
or tli- Dark Mile, .u-eording to our feeling, 
is more impressive than any p'litol the ap- 
proaeli to Loeli Kali me. The woods nrid 
roeks are very solemn, and yet very sweet; 
tor though many old ji-nes, and u.iks, anil 
ashes are there, and the wall id roeks is im¬ 
mense, young trees prevail now on many 
places, as well along the heights as among 
the knolls ami hillocks below, where alders 
and hawthorns arc thick; almost every where 
the young are intermingled with tho old, and 
look cheerful under their protection, without 
danger of being chilled by their shade. Tho 
loch, morn or less silvan from end to end, 
shows on i,s nearer shores some magnificent 
remains of the ancient forest, and makes a 
nolde sweep like some great river. There 
may he more, but wc remember but one island 
—not large, hut wooded as it should lie— 
the burying-place of the family of Lochiel. 
"What rest! It is a long journey from I.mh 
Lochy to Kinlooh Arkaig—and by tho silent 
waters we walked or sat all a summer's day. 
There was nothing like a road that we ob¬ 
served, but the shores are easily travelled, 
and there it is you may be almost sure of 
seeing some red deer. They are no better 
worth looking at from a window than fallow 
-—no offe&eo to fallow, who are fine crew* 


tures; indeed we had rather not see them 
so at all; hut on the shores or steeps of Loch 
Arkaig, with haiilly a human hahitnuon 
within many, many miles, and these lew ra¬ 
ther known than seen to he there, the hut* 
of fligliluudei s contented to cultivate here 
anil there some spot that seems cuUivntahlc, 
but probably is found not to be so alter some 
laborious years—there they are nt home; 
and you, it young, looking on them feel at 
home too, and go hounding, like une of them- 
sel.es, over what, did you choose, worn an 
evitable steep. Koe, too, freijiient the cripsi s, 
Imt to he seen they iiiu>t lie stinted ; grmivu 
spring up lictorc you iiliener than you might 
expert in a dierlorest; hut, to he sure, it 
is » rough and shaggy line, though lovelier 
lines ot verdure never hty in the sunshiuo 
thnu we think we see lmw lying I’m miles 
along tin- m ogiu of that I oeh. The nume¬ 
rous mountains towards tin lo-ad of the lueli 
are very lolly, and glens diverge in grand 
stile into opposin' And distant regions. (,leu 
Duasary, with its In nutifiil pastures, opens 
on the I.oeh, ami leads to I.i.di Neviali on 
the const of Knoidnrt — (ilen l’emito Qh.in- 
a-Cive on I.mh Mnrer, Glen I'nnagnrm iulti 
(Jleiilinii.m ami Loch Slnel; mid (ilen 
KIngle tu Glengarry and Loch Quoich. 
There is u rhou-e! Me ehnse Glen Kmgie, 
ami alter a long climb found a torrent that 
took us down to Glengarry betme sunset. 
It is a loch little Known, and 10 ginndeur not 
equal to f.och Arkaig; blit at the close of 
such a day’s journey, the mind, elevated by 
the long conteiiiplatioii of the great objects 
of nature, cannot tall to led aright, whatever 
it may lie, the spirit ol the scene, that seems 
to usher in the grateful lio-ir of rest. It is 
surpassing fair—and having Inin all night 
long no its gentle banks, sleeping or wnki >g 
we know not, wo have never remembered it 
since but aa the Lind of Dri-atne. 

“ Winch is the dreariest, most desolate, 
and dismal of tho Highland Lochs V Wc 
should say Loch Erirht It lies in a prodi¬ 
gious wild unless with whieh, perhaps, no 
man alive is conversant, and in which you 
may travel for days without seeing even any 
symptoms of human life. Wo speak ol tho 
regions comprehended between the Forest of 
Athol, and llennevis, tile Moor of Hannoch, 
and Glen Spean. There are many Lochs— 
and Loeli Encht is their griesly Queen. 
Herdsmen, shepherds, hunters, fowlers, ang¬ 
lers, traverse its borders, hut few have been 
far in the interior, and wc never knew any 
body who had crossed it from south to north, 
from east to west. We have ourselves seen 
more of it," perhaps, than anv other Low- 
laudi-r; and had traversed many ni its vast 
glens and moor*, before wc found our way 
to tho southern solitude of f.och Kru-ht. W e 
earns into the western gloom of Ben Auler 
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from Loch Ouchan, anil up and down for 
hours dismal but not dangerous precipice* 
that opened out into what might almost be 
culled passes—but wo had frequently to go 
back, for they were blind—contrived to clam¬ 
ber to the edge of one of the mountains that 
roue from the water a few miles down the 
Loch. All was vast, shapeless, savage, 
black, aud wrathful!/ grim; for it was 
one of those day s that keep frowning 
and lowering, yet will not thunder; 
such as one conceives of, on the eve of m 
earthquake. At lust the sight was dreudfu , 
but there was no reason for dread ; imagina¬ 
tion remains nut longer than she chooses 
tin slave ol her onil eyes, and we soon be* 
gun to enjoy I be gloom, and to feel how con¬ 
genial it was in nature with the character of 
all those lileless cliffs. Silence and dark¬ 
ness suit well together in solitude at noon¬ 
day ; and settled on huge objects make them 
sublime. Aud they were huge ; all ranged 
together, and stretching away to a great dis¬ 
tance, w ,th the pitehy water, still as if frozen, 
covering tluir feet. 

“ I.ocli Kricht is many miles long—nearly 
twenty; hut there is a loch among the 
CirampUnu not more than two miles round 
—if so nun'll, which is hiililimcr far—Loch 
Avt’it. You come upon the sight of it at 
once, a shnit way down from the summit of 
Cairngoi in, and theni' is some two thousand 
feet below yon, itself being ns many above 
the level of the sea. But to rnmc upon it 
so as to feel best its transcendent grandeur, 
you should approach it up Glcnavcii—and 
from as tar down as Inch-It our,in, which is 
about half-way between Loch Avert anil To- 
lliuulrml. Ihtnccn Inch-Hinirau and To- 
maiitiml the glen is nild, hut it is inhabited ; 
above that house there is hut one other— 
and tin about a dozen miles—wc have heard 
it called far more—there is utter solitude. 
But never was there a solitude at once so 
wild, so solemn, so serene, so sweet' The 
glen is narrow ; lmt on one side there are 
openings into several wider glens, that sLow 
you mighty coves as you pass on; on thi 
other side the mountains arc without a break, 
and the only variation with them is from 
smooth to shaggy, from dark to bright; hut 
thii' pies ailing character is that of pastoral 
or of fiire.t pence. The mountains that 
show the cos es belong to the bases of Ben- 
Aven and Iten-y -buiril. Tlio heads of those 
giants are not seen—hut it sublimes the 
long glen to know that it belongs to their 
dominion, ami that it is leading us on to an 
elevation that oie long will he on a level 
with the roots ot tlieir topmost clifTs. The 
Aven is so clear, on account of the nature of 
its channel, that y uu sec the fishes hanging 
in every pool; and ’tis not possible to ima¬ 
gine how beautiful in such transparencies 


ate the reflections of its green ferny hanks. 
For miles they are composed of kuolls, sel¬ 
dom interspersed with rocks, and there cease 
to bo any trees. But ever and anon, wo 
walk for a while on a level floor, and the 
voice of the stream is mute. Hitherto sheep 
have been noticed on the hill, but not many, 
and red and black cattle grazing on the lower 
pastures; but they disappear, and we hud 
ourselves all at mice in a desert. So it is 
felt to he, coming so suddenly with its black 
heather on that greenest grass ; but 'tis sin It 
a desert as the red-deer lovi. We aie nnwr 
high up on the breast ol the mountain, which 
appears to be Cairngorm ; hut such heights 
are deceptive, and it is not till we again see the 
heil of the Avon that we are assured we are 
still in the glen, l’rodigiousprecipiecs,belong¬ 
ing to several different mountains, for between 
mass and mass there is blue «ky, suddenly 
arise, forming themselves more and nmio 
regularly into circular order, as we near , 
and now wc hate sight of the whole magni¬ 
ficence ; yet vast as it is, we know nut yet 
how vast; it grows as we gaze, fill in a while 
wc feel that sublimer it may not be: and 
then so quiet in all its lion id grandeur we 
feel too that it is beautiful, and think ol the 
Maker. 

“ Tins is Loih Aven. How ilifTuient tlio 
whole region round from that enclosing Loch 
Kricht! There, vast wildernesses of more 
than melancholy moors—huge hollows ha¬ 
ting their own gloom that keep them herhles* 
—disconsolate glens left far away by them¬ 
selves, without any visit of life —clifTs that 
frown hack the sunshine—and mountains, as 
if they were all dead, insensible to the hea¬ 
vens. Js this all mere imagination—or the 
truth ? Wc deceits (missives m what we call 
a desert. For wc have so associated our own 
being with tlicappearanccs of outward things, 
that we attribute to them, with an uurnquir- 
ing faith, the very feelings and the tory 
thoughts, of which we have chosen to make 
them emblems. But here the sources of the 
Dee seem to lie in a region as happy as it is 
high; for the liases of the mountains are all 
auch as the soul has chosen to make sublime 
—the colouring of the mountains all such as 
the soul has chosen to make beautiful ; and 
the whole region, thus embued with a power 
to inspire elevation and delight, is felt to h„ 
indeed one of the very noblest in nature. " 

We have then a sketch of some 
of the chief Sea-Lochs—such as the 
Linnhe Loch, Loch Sunart, Loch 
Leren, and Loch Etive. 

“ Look now only at the I.innhc Loch— 
how it gladdens Argylei Without it aud 
the sound of Mull how sad would he the 
shadows of Morvcrn! Eclipsed the splen¬ 
dours of Lorn ! Ascend one of the heights 
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of Appin, and as the waves roll in light, you 
will tecl how the mountains are beautified 
by the sea. There is a majestic rolling 
onwards there that belongs to no land-loch 
—only to the world of waves. There is no 
nobler image of ordered power than the 
tide, whether in flow or in ebb; and on all 
now it is felt to be beneficent, coming and 
going daily, to cniich and adoin. Or in 
fancy will you embark, and let the Ame¬ 
thyst bound away 1 at her own sweet will,’ 
accordant witli yours, till she reach the dis¬ 
tant and long-desired loch. 

' Iioch-Sunart! who, when titles and tempests 
roar, 

( nines in among llie c mountains from the main, 
’J'wixl vvnndccl \rriii:iiiiiirrli,in'.s iiiclty rape 
Amt Ardmore's shingly bracli of hissing spray ; 
And wlule ho thunders bid the sound of Mull 
Ik dumb, sweeps onwards past a hundred liajs 
Hill-sheltered Iroin Ihe wrath that loams along 
The mad mid channel,—All ns ipnet they 
As little, separate uurlds of summer dreams,— 

And by storm-loving lords attended up 
1‘he minint.mi.hollow, white in their care r 
As are the tan .ikni" billows, spurn, the Isles 
Of eriggy Carnit h, .liol green Orons.iy 
Jlrini h d in that sea bran shower o ei tree tops 
driven 

And i\ veil .tone, of wlnit was once a tower 
Now hardly known Irani rocks—and gathering 
might 

in the hnigrraili hclwun Dnngallan eaves 
Viol point ot Vrderuns ewr tair 
Will, lur tlj-iau gnu is, bur.t through that 
■trait 

into ,molhir amplir inland sri, 

'I dl lo' subdued liy smile smet influence,— 

And pntent is she Ihinuili so meek the Eve.— 

I'own smketh wearied the old Oeean 

Inst uoldy into a soli inn calm,— 

viol all along lli.it alien ill Uiri.d-grnuud, 

(Its kirk i. gone,/ lliat seemilh now to lend 
Its own i ti rnal (pi.et to the waves. 

Hi litno inure, into a pi iletl peace 
I nil. eh* uni lull d .it la-t . while drop the airs 
Away *ls tin”, WLre ilisid, the first risen star 
lkliuidstli.it loiily Archipelago, 

All shad iw d lhi n as m a spiritual world, 

\> n< re time's iniilatnuii shall tome never more " 

“ These lines ileseiibe hut one oi inini- 
merible lochs that owe then gieatcst charm 
in the sea. It is indeed one of those on which 
Na'-iro lias lavished nil tiei infinite vaiieties 
of I, vdniLss: hut loch l.evcn is scarcely 
less fair, and peril i jis grandei j and tlieie is 
matchless magnificence alinut l.ocb Ktive. 
All iiiuud about Ballahullsh aud Inveicn 
the scenery of Loch Lcyen is the sweetest 
ever seen overshudowed by such iiiounfains ; 
the deeper theii gloom, the brighter its 
lustre; in all weathers it wears a cheerful 
smile , and often while up among the rocks 
the tall trees are tossing in tin- storm, tin 
lieni t of the woods beneath is calm, and the 
vivid fields they shelter look as if they still 
enjoyed the sun. Nor clones the beauty there, 
but even animates the entrance into that 
dreadful glen—Glencn. All the way up 
its river. Loch Leven would be fair, were it 
only fur her hanging woods. But though 
the glen narrow-, it still contiMiea hioad, 
and there arc green plains between her 
water.* aud the mountains, on which stately 
trees stand single, and there is ample room 


for grove*. The returning tide tells us,' ' 
should we forget it, that this is no mlami 
Loch, for it hurries away back tu the 
sea, not turbulent, but fast os a iner 
in flood. The river Leven ia one of the 
finest in the Highlands, and there is no 
other such series of waterfalls, all seen at 
once, one above the other, along an im¬ 
mense vista; and all the way up to the 
farthest there are noble assemblages of rucks 
—no where any want of wood—and in 
places, trees that seemed to have belonged 
to some old forest. Beyond, the opening in 
the sky seems to lead into another region, 
and it docs bo ; for we have gone that way, 
past some small lochs, across a wide wilder¬ 
ness, with mountains on all sides, and de¬ 
scended on Loch Ti eag, 

• A loch whom there are no ic to praise. 

Ami very ic > to love,’ 

but oveiflowing in our memoiy with all 
pleasantest images of pastoru' contentment 
and peace. 

“ Lneli lltivc, between the fv rries of C'nii- 
ncl and Butiawe, lias been set n by alnm-t 
all who have visited the Highlands—but 
voiy imperfectly ; to know what it is you 
must row or sail up if, fur the banks on 
both Miles are often richly wooded, assume 
many fine forms, and aie fieipienlly well 
embayed, while the rvpause ol water is suf¬ 
ficiently wide to allow you fiom its erritir 
to command a view of many of the distant 
heights. But above Butiawe it is not like 
tlie same loch. For a luiiple of unit's it is 
not wide, and it is so daikened by ciiornii.iis 
shadows that it looks even less like a sli.ut 
than a gulf—huge overhanging rinks on 
both sides a.rending high, and yet felt lo 
belong but to the hasc.nl mountains tint 
sloping far luck have then summits among 
clouds of their own in armthci u-giouof tin 1 
sky. Yet aie they not all him id, fm no¬ 
where else is there wall lofty- hculliri—it 
seems a wild sort of brushwood; tall tines 
flourish, single or in groves, childly lmclie*, 
with now and then an oak—ami lliry are in 
their youth or their prime—nmliventhe 
pioiliginus flunks, home of which have been 
dead for centuries, arc not all dead, hut 
shoot fiom their knotted lhind symptyins of 
life incMiuguishahle by time and tempest.. 
Out of this gulf we emerge into the Hpptr 
Loch, and its amplitude sustains the majesty 
of the mountains, all of the highest ordi r, 
anil seen fiom their feet to their firsts. 
Cruachan wears the crown, and leigus iivii 
them all—king at once of Lorli Kiivc and 
of Loch Awe. But Buar.haillc Jltivc, 
though afar off, Is still a giant, arid in some 
lights cornea forwards, bringing with him 
the Blaik Mount and its di pendi nts, so that 
they all seem to belong to this most mag¬ 
nificent of all Highland lochs. ‘ 1 know 
not,' says Macculloch, * that Loch Lure 
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could bear nn ornament without an iufiinge- 
mrut on that a-pcet ot Milit.ny vv-tucss 
wliu It it pifMiit. tin( jiio i...nt. N >r i< 
tln-re our. Tin- looks mill bays oii the 
■hole, wliirli might ehevvlieii attrmt at¬ 
tention, mi- heir swallowed up in the rn- 
oiinous dimensions of tin- sui-imnding 
mountains, ami tin- wuli- anil uniple expanse 
uf tin- lake. A Military house, lu-u- fearfully 
solitny, situated lai tip hi tSlen J'.tive, is 
only visililu when at the uppu extremity ; 
anil if there In 11 tiee, as then- are ill n few 
plares oil the iilioie, it is unseen ; extin¬ 
guished mi it it win- n liuiiilite lnomitain 
flower, liy the univeis.il magnitude aiiiiiiiil.’ 
This is limly felt ami eipiesseil ; hut I'ven 
on the slimes of Loeli Ktive there is niiieli 
nf the lieauliful; Arilinatty smiles with its 
mi allows, anil womls, and bay, and silvan 
stio,mi ; oiliei sunny minks repose among the 
grey giamtc musses ; the mlnming of the 
luniks ami braes is often bright; seveial bouses 
(it lints lieeniiie visible no long way up the 
glen ; and though that long hollow—half a 
day's journey—till you leaili the uilil load 
between lnvoiuun am! King’s llim>e- lies 
in gloom, yet the hillsides aie elieeifnl, mid 
yon delight in the gieeiisw.'ird, wide and 
rork-binkcn, should you aseeml the passes 
that lead into (ilem 11 rail or <ileneo. Hut 
to feel the lull power of lilen Ktive you 
must walk up it till it i ises to be a glen. 
When in the m-dille of the mom, you see lei 
off aanlil.uy dwelling indeed—peihaps the 
loneliest house m all the Highlands—,mil the 
solitude is made pioloiimli i, as you pass by, 
by I lie sone of a eitaiait, hiilih n in m 
awful rliasin, bihlged by two 01 iluei stems 
id trees, along which the icd-ileer might 
fear to vci-tuic—but we have seen them and 
the deerhounds glide ovci it, followed by 
other fearless leet, when l.ir and wide the 
I'mest of Dal ness was echoing to the hun¬ 
ter’s horn.” 

The “ Remarks ” close with a few 
words on the character and life of 
the people. 

We h av • now brought our remarks on 
.he scenery id the Highlands to a dose, and 
i.oeld lain luv- s,ud a tew words on the 
charai i • am! hie of the people : but are 
| lecluued Iron: even touching nn that most 
‘ererestbig subject. It i' impossible that the 
1Mmix nl Iravilleis through those wonderful 
regions, can he so otviipi-d with the con¬ 
templation of mere illuminate nature, as not 
to give nimy a thought to their inhabitants, 
now and in the olden time. Indeed, without 
mull thoughts, tiny would often seem to be 
hut blank and barren v dill misses, in which 
tilt- heart would languish, and imagination 
itself recoil; but they euunut long lie so 
looked at, for hoiuelete w <u« many gjteas 


hive tracts, nnd therefore at times felt to be 
too diear\ even bn mood- tli.it lor a wlulc 
enjoyed lb - absence id dl th.it ought tell ol 
]i mu nn hie, yet symptoms and traces of 
hum.in hie are noth table to the instructed 
eye almost eveiy where, and in them olten 
lies the spell that «harms u<, i veil while we 
think that we are wholly delivered up to the 
influence of “dead insensate tilings." None 
will visit the Highlands without having some 
knowledge ol their history ; mid the changes 
that have long been taking pi ice in the 
(ondition of the people will be alfei tmglv 
recognised wherever they go, m spite e\en 
ol iili.il ought have appeared the m-upci.ilile 
barriers of nature. 

• £ We love tin- people too well to praise 
them—we hue bad too heartfelt experience 
of their virtues. In castle, hall, bouse, 
manse, hut, hovel, sloeling—on imnmt.iin 
and 111(101, «c hue known, without having 
to study their charaeti i. It manilesls itself 
m their manners, mid in their whole Iramc 
of life. Tlicv me now, a- they evci were, 
alleetlimate, l.othltil, and fearless; and i.tr 
more delightful suiely it is to see suili 
ipialities lit till their pustule strength—for 
civilisation lias not weakened, not ever will 
weaken them—without that alloy ol here e . 
ness and teroeily which was lusi p.ir.ilile 
from them in the tiiilinlenre of leiulal times. 
They are now indeed a peiecinl people; 
severe as are the harddnps id then condi¬ 
tion, they are, in the mam imill tiled with 
it ; und nothing short ol necessity can ills- 
sevei them from their dear mooiitauis We 
devoutly trust that there need be no mmo 
lord'll emigration—that bencetortli it will 
be Iree—at tliu option of the adventurous 
.—and that all who will, when the day 
i-mnetb, may be gathered to their lalheis, in 
the land that gave them birth. Aludi n— 
mains to be done not only to lelieve biitin- 
ligbten ; yet Christian benevolence lias not 
been forgetful nt their wants : schools and 
eh niches are arising in reunite places; and 

that they are in grind truth a religious as well 
as a moral people is proved by the passionate 
earnestness with which, in their wor-t desti¬ 
tution, tlu-y embrace ovi ry idler of -nstruc- 
tiou in the knowledge that leads to cv('(last¬ 
ing life. The ble-sing of heaven will heon 
all such missions as these—and the tune will 
come when we shall lie able to cimtcmplate, 
without any pain, the condition of n iace 
who, to use tlio noble language of one, 
though often scornful am. sarcastic over¬ 
much, yet at heart their friend, * almost in 
an hour subsided into peace and virtue, re¬ 
taining tlieir places, their possessions, their 
chiefs, their songs, their traditions, their su¬ 
perstitions, and peculiar usages ; even that 
language and those recollections winch still 
separate them from the rest of tko nation. 
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They rrtalncil oven tln-ir piiili 1 , anil they 
rj.t,.mi'll tln-ir eunft'mpt ol i1him» iihn lin- 
puscil lint (Ililur (Ml llirm, null'■till lliuv i-ct- 
tlnl into a state of obetlicnee to tint guvein- 
ment, of It Inch the world pmiliici'H no other 
nist.ince I If is a qili'inlid moral phenmm 1 - 
noti ; and rellerts a lustre oil tlm Higlil.mil 
cliariii'ter, whether of the duels or the peo¬ 
ple, which extinguishes all past faults, and 
which atones tin what little imuuis to he 
an,ended. A peculiar political situation was 
the cause of their iaults ; and that which 
MM pt nwji the I nise, has rcndcicd the elicits 
a tale of other tunes . 1 

Of the Work itself, to which tlm 
“ Remarks on tlm Scenery of the 
Highlands” are an introduction, the 
heat judges of art in Scotland have 
spoken with the highest praise. We, 
who have seen every loch therein 
represented, have lived for weeks tilt 
tin* banks of many of them, mid of 
by far the greater number have been 
no unfrcqiieut visitors, are entitled 
to say that in no other publication 
can lie found mm It faithful delinea¬ 
tions of their characteristic beau¬ 
ties, anil that it is woitli all other 
guides put together to Southerns 
on a tour through the North. Many 
lochs are hero shown, of whose 
very existence they have never 
hem''; jet some of the most inter¬ 
esting of them, so tar from being 
“ the most remote and inaccessible 
by sbcphcrdK trod,” lie within reach 
of a tow bouts’ deviation ft out the 
bigb-ioad, along which the unac¬ 
quainted stranger is rattling at tho 
rate of ten miles an hour, impatient 
to read) the legion in which ire is to 
lift up the whiteB of his eyes in 
astonishment at the sublime. But 


the truth Is, that very few Scota- 
niPti—LmvIandeiH we mean—lime 
seen some of the lochs delineat¬ 
ed iu this comprehensive work— 
and lie who can say that lie is con¬ 
versant with the scenery of the 
greater number of them must be iu 
heart even one of the very Gael. Mr 
Fleming, from whose pictures the 
engrav ings are made, ih an artist of 
established reputation ; bis spirit is 
thoroughly ernbued with a love of 
Highland scenery ; and in that 
combination of feeling, taste, and 
judgment, necessary to guid*aright 
in the selection of views, in the 
midst of all that is wonderful and 
wild, wo know not by whom he 
is excelled among our living 
painters. Tho engraver—Mr Swan 
—has done, his work well, aud 
the letter-press l>y Mr Leigh¬ 
ton is excellent — far superior in 
every respect to what ordinarily 
accompanies the best works of Ait. 
The success of “ Swan’s Views of 
the Lakes of Scotland ” lias already 
been equal to its deserts—anil wo 
are glad to know that, while tiro 
subscribers to this second edition 
are numerous, its sales is extending 
widely beyond that list, and that the 
volume composed of sixteen num¬ 
bers, containing not fewer than sixty 
characteristic illustrations of tho 
most delightful scenery of Scotland, 
is now lying on many a table, aud 
when shelved is sure to be often 
taken down, and exhibited to eyes 
on fire with impatience to behold 
the realities of which these aro such 
happy representations. 
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E'en Hiulcliflu's Doctor* travel first to France ” 

Pori. 


1 . The Soruonne of 1835 . 

Jouffiui.—Sl A fare dh artkn .— ficrussci.—Afaunin. — LncrdcUc .— Bfaini'iUc.— 
PouiUctMtrbek — Thcnard.—Dumus. — Ampere. — Lrrmtnhicr. 


( should indeed be sorry, now that 
summer and leisure have arrived, if 
amids^the numberless attractions of 
the right bank of the metropolitan 
liver, which is decidedly the wrong 
one to the student, I had continued 
to take lingeiing and seductive 
breakfasts on the Bonkcard ltaken , 
and had indolently foregoue the 
more solid attractions of that only 


too distant Sorboune, of which,while 
the name is as familiar in England 
as that of the capital itself, tin func¬ 
tions, as they are at present exer¬ 
cised, are almost utterly unknown.* 
Hail venerable precincts! Where 
after the pursuit of more important 
attainments has been followed up, 
during a long succession of unre- 
gretted hours, the fatigue of mind 


* The Sul bonne, which derives its name from its founder, Robert de Sol bonne, 
dates fiuiri the beginning of the 13 th rent'll y. Its history is somewhat singular. St 
Louis, the then king of France, oiiginally destined the site where it stands for u 
convent of nuns, but being informed by Robert of Sorboune ( uumomer rt eonfesscui die 
rai) of the peril of having a nunnery iri such a situation, he determines, at the 
suggestion of'the said “ dtleclus clrricus Alaguter IMu-rlut ilr Sin bond ," to alter Ins 
oiigimil plan, and to found a charity, “ ad opus Congregation!-, pauperism Utamslru- 
r mil, I’.uisiensis, in Tbeologia Studeiitiuiii,” which wns commenced with zeal, and 
terminated about the middle of the 13 th century. Now, says the ehionieier, as 
Robert dc Sorboune not only paid the whole expenses for tearing this pious edifice, 
but furnished most of the ground on wliir.h it stands (for, except the house of ‘‘ John 
of Oilcans, and the stables of Pierre Poncelare,” It was purchased by him), therefore 
it is ju«tly called after his name; and St Louis, in a tablet still existing in M DC.XI L, 
causes tIn* inscription to bp so worded as to denote his sense of the justice oi public 
opinion ; Liidovh; Hex Franc, sub quo (not a quo) fnndata fuit Doinus ,Sol lioua. Im¬ 
mediately on the site of the present edifice (which supplants the old one), it is said that 
there stood formerly the house of Julian the Apostate, while others aflinn that the 
present Hotel de Clung, so interesting to the curious in ancient remains of all kinds, 
was the habitation ot that celebrated personage. M. da Sommerard, however, its 
present very ingenious and learned possessor, who has spent an immense sum in 
furnishing his rooms with records of the oiden time, and who would be glad to have 
lodged even an apostate of that age, is of opinion that the site in question is indeed very 
near his house, hut nut exactly within his walls—the Sorboune not being as tone’s throw 
from the Motel de Cluuy we cannot, therefore, he far wrougon whichever of these two 
litigated spots wc may choose to reennstruut these “ Thermo- (Jirsnns .’’ The Hotel 
de Cluny itself was called the “ Palais ties Thermos ” till the middle of the 1 Ith 
century, wliieh;Would incline us to adopt it as the true predecessor of ..the palace in 
qurstion. The street in which the Sorbonnc stands, in the year 1138 (Louis the 
young dr 7 th being king) was surrounded by very productive vineyards; it became, 
a century latrr, so infamous for its assassinations, that it was called “ Rue coupe gorr/c,'’ 
or coupe t/ueule , and in St Louis’ time, the students were permitted “ a poser de 
grandes portis, aux deux bouts d’icelle rue et les firmer de nuict." This seat of 
learning was scarcely completed when it had nearly failed for want of means ; but 
supported by voluntary contributions, these pauptres magi > ‘ri soon became rich, 
and “ Abbes, IVieurs, Docteurs, and others flocked from all parts of Christendom 
to the great palace of casuistry ! 

" Then mother church did mightily prevail. 

And parcelled out her Bible by retail.” 

And the rest of disputants, who used to dispute from sunrise till sunset, became 
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may be delightfully relieved by ano- 
' tber direction of its faculties; and 
the charms of eloquence, of poetry, 
and of taste, constitute the best de- 
lussement to the student avaricious 
of his time. Long hence will my 
thoughts gratefully revert to days 
most profitably and cheerfully con¬ 
sumed within your vast enclosures, 
and dedicated to your multifarious 
pursuits 1 

Hail! too, old Slate of Rimorgne! 
what changes in the face of science 
have been represented on your face, 


m 

since you were first brought from 
your dark cold bed, with marie for 
a mattrass, and red sand-stone for 
a counterpanel Many a learned 
conjecture respecting your own bo¬ 
dily formation has been hazarded 
in your very presence; yourself the 
theme of discussions, on which your 
own revelations would have been 
conclusive,.had nature permitted the 
unfolding of subterranean Berrets. 
An unnatural conspiracy, truly, 
was that of brother minerals, char¬ 
coal, sulphur, and nitre, which be- 
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missionaries all over the world. Francis Maronius, In 1268, having been the first to 
set tbe example of wrangling about texts, councils, and diets. 

In 1268, the amiable Pope Clement the IV.th concludes his “confirmation of the 
college privileges in a bull, dated from Viterbo, and in a spirit worthy of the Latin in 
which it is couched, to say nothing of the prolane anticlimax with which itconciudee 
—as if Popes were only created to make bulls. “ Si quia autem htco (mundatn sc.) 
confringere vel attemptaro piwsuinpserit, indignationem imnipotenhs Dei, F/r! beato- 
rum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum, ne noverit incursurum.” A few years afterwards he 
Is more liberal “ nous octrmjons (we grant) aux Sorbonistes, a leur reception, plcniere 
indulgence de taxes leur pr'chv* : et d'nuiitnt a leur deres.” In 160G the grand master 
anil knights of Malta srnd the Virgin Saint Euphemia" to the Sovbonne—not of 
course for theological instruction—and, says the chronicler, when her arrival was 
expected, “ lev Seigneurs, ies Pricers, et les Docteurs du diet College de Surbonne 
euUns udvertes de la venue de. ce beau joyau, out eetce soiennelement en procession, 
le querir, chantans aucc grande melodic, et cheminaut avec tin bel ordre." The fol¬ 
lowing verses are perhaps rather scarce than good, but they show better than mere 
prose the spirit of the times, and are unique probably in showing us how hoods and 
cowls figure iu Latin hexumeters. They are from a poem entitled Lulclia, by a Mr 
d<* liuteruys, and are at least two centuries old. 

“ Urania! alma soror ! quic nosti arcana Dcorum 
Aon bins inter coraites, quie casta sacerdos, 

Dio rnihi, velleribus niveis circumdata cervix, 

Est quibus, atrali qui longo in Syrmate?—et 1st! 

Vcste pares, pro velleribus queis tessera panni 
Pendiila irevo htimero? Sophia; c.irlestis et alfai 
Conscia grus, Dlvum interpres, fideique magistra, 

Lingua pxtgnaces quidquid divinus Aquinas , 

H'coins, et urguto certarunt dogmnte acutl 
Exagitant; statuunt credenda, et prava revelittnt 
In nova scctarum delirla, legis avittc 
Athletn; fons, quorum incllnata resurglt 
Rcligio fulcris, prlsco-que fit iuulyta cultu ; 

Quo Sacra a vita, lacu non sunt submeraa Lemma, 

Hnresis et quod victa gemit, centum arcta cateuls 
Sunt in victa tul, Celebris (Sorbona!) trlumpbl! ”' 

But a full century before the institution of the Surbonne, Paris was already an 
admirable school for instruction. ) am indebted to lligordius for the following 
interesting summary of the state of learning and science In those days. He Bays, “ lit 
diebus illis studium literarum llurebat Parisiis, neo legiinus tan turn allquaiido fuisse 
agholarium frequentiam Aiheius vel vEgypto, vel in quu-libet parte mundi, quanta 
locum pr redidum studendl gratia incolebat; ” and this, he says, wAs not awing to 
Philip the Second’s love of the arts, but to the amoenity of'Paris'itself, while tlio 
advantages it held out mads others flock to It from all quarters. “ Cam in hoo 
noblllesima clvitftte, non modo de trivlo et qnadrivio, verum de qumdlonlbu* juris 
canonic! et civilis, st de ea facultate qiue de sanandis corporibus, et sanitatibus eon- 
servandis scripta est, plena et perfecta inveniretur doctrina s ferventlori tamen desi- 
derio saeram paginam, et queutionu theological dooebantur.” 
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t rayed you Into the power of man, 
and blew up your early attachments 1 
What has not been dared and done 
In those e/uartiers bruyans of Paris, 
from which the river happily divides 
us, most venerable Schistus, since 
you were first smoothed and squared, 
mounted and framed ? All that 
Blainville quietly imparts, or Mir- 
bel more strikingly exhibits, has 
been confided to you! Where be the 
mysteries that you have not as¬ 
sisted to simplify ? How oft has 
the nisusfor mativ us of an i mal, vegeta¬ 
ble, and mineral existence been can¬ 
vassed on your impartial square? 
How often has your intelligent pan- 
nel telegraphed to the distant benches 
of the largo audience, not only all 
the discoveries, but ail the pseudo- 
EurekHs of the learned ? The hand 
of a Cuvier has lately swept over 
your plane 1 the creative touch of a 
Jussieu has made fair flowers spring 
up from your unpromising soil, 
amidst the winds of March 1 Myriads 
of insects, marshalled by St Hilaire, 
have crept over your tableau meant l 
Ashes have I seen, how often I in 
all the audacity of tail and fln, 
sporting upon your black sea! Here 
the mountain has been bidden to 
rise by some daring geologist; there 
the continent has been abridged by 
eucroacliiug waters;—sponged away 
while he yet spake 1 Comets have 
displayed their streaming banners, 
and clustering stars have bowo 
their galaxy on that dark firmament I 
Nor is there, in line, any thing sus¬ 
ceptible either of exhibition or of de¬ 
monstration, of diagram or picture, 
which has not furnished Us contri¬ 
bution, and been octroyed on that 
most fertile field, which produces, 
often on ono day, its triple and 
quadruple harvests. 

The Physician, it is said, has two 
strings to his bow; two powerful 


means of exciting tbe " economy," 
so has the Orator ; and even as the 
latric man has at iris command tbe 
two very different classes of tonics 
and stimulants, would the Oratur 
give energy to tiie great “ centres” 
of the psychological life, he will 
address ids moral Quinn to our no¬ 
bler powers; tbe humbler aim which 
seeks nut so much to brace and invi¬ 
gorate our unresolved virtue, as to 
obtain a temporary advantage, for 
us (or perhaps over us), through 
the tremulous chords of our sensi¬ 
bilities or passions, may bo fulfilled 
by stimulants of a more or less gene¬ 
rous and exalting nature, according 
to the opulence or honeRty of the 
practitioner who employs them ! all 
the eloquence of M. Korbonne is not 
of the same mint. We have gold of 
twenty-two carats, and a pleu/uce of 
scarcely twelve; but the exhibition of 
all mental energy is eloquent,—irre¬ 
sistibly eloquent 1 St Marc Girardin 
is eloquent—while his pleading ad¬ 
dresses itself to the heart, reason capi¬ 
tulates to his remonstrance without 
a murmur; powerful are his ap¬ 
peals, sincere those burstings forth 
of impassioned nature! Patiti is elo- 

J [uent—in his unaffected love of the 
•iHtin muse, when admiration of his 
favourite author has warmed him. 
Lerminhier is eloquent—as he bursts 
upon you like a mad bull, and, 
fixing his menacing glare upon you, 
offers the awkward horns of his 
dilemma, and seems determined to 
toss you, whichever of them you may 
adopt. (Of him, and of his politics, 
I shall have to speak in the sequel— 
his is tbe stimulant practice, of a 
truth 1) But far more eloquent than 
all is Jouffroi, when his steadfast 
grey eye is seen gauging, as it were, 
the profound depths of hie yet unut¬ 
tered thought. 


JOUFFROI. 


To some persons it seems impos¬ 
sible to envy even their most enviable 
gift—that of mental superiority; and 
Jouffroi bears his enormous strength 
ao meekly tiiat he Bbould be a 
Stranger, if any can be such, to that 
almost inevitable abatement of tbe 
delights of fame. That the confess¬ 
edly and consciously weak should 


cling to him for support, is well and 
natural; but I am sorry to learn that 

E iracles are for ever committed on 
is intellectual treasures, as if that 
“ alienee meumbere Janice which is 
wretched every where, were not 
here particularly so. Some, I am 
informed, go about and ungenerous¬ 
ly teach as their own tbe very doc* 
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trines or speculations they bare but 
just acquired from him, though they 
had pnly to have entered a next door 
class-room to have learnt that the 
Sepia, cruising in perfect security, 
as he thinks, in that boat without an 
owner, which the careless Nautilus 
has left awhile defenceless, must 
himself abandon the graceful conch, 
when assaulted by a stronger pirate, 
under an equally predatory banner. 
Let some pretend that talent is chief¬ 
ly announced by the rays which 
emanate from dark and penetrating 
eyes ! The ancients knew better, 
when they endowed the very God¬ 
dess of Wiadom with light ones 
(albeit we may not pretend to settle 
how much of green and how much 
of grey there go to the epithet of 
»?/;); and certain it is, that on 
Jouffroi, together witli so large a 
portion of her wisdom, the Lutetian 
Minerva has conferred, in further 
testimonial of her favour, eyes which 
cannot be very unlike her own, since 
the Homeric epithet is perfectly ap¬ 
plicable to them. More searching 
eyes indeed one has often seen, than 
those we celebrate; tiicy are not 
Bcarce in whatever places of orien¬ 
tal or of occidental barter men as¬ 
semble to take legitimate advantage 
of each other’s passions or necessi¬ 
ties. His own colleague St Marc 
Girardin hath eyes of more viva¬ 
city ; our friend Dr W- pos¬ 

sesses two organs of a more interro¬ 
gating character—the mere qualities 
of hrilliaucy, vivacity, and mobility 
are nowhere paiticularly scarce; 
hut eyes such as Jouffroi’s iiavc we 
rarely looked upon—beaming with 
so sure a promise of intellectual 
light—so evidently the emissaries of 
mind 1—and then that clear, chaste, 

f iassionless utterance, so efficacious 
n compelling an attention which it 
so richly and so certainly rewards! 
—that modulation so eminently fitted 
for the philosopher; those tones so 
tranquil and composed that the first 
sentences of a new theme are tftcu- 
red with difficulty! that finest of 


foreheads—those august temples, 
worthy of the Grecian chisel, or of 
the noblest easels of Venice or Bo¬ 
logna ! 

Jouffrol's merits as a meta¬ 
physician are deservedly held in 
the highest estimation throughout 
France. Cousin, who could alone, 
perhaps, of living writers, sus¬ 
tain the contest with him, may be 
more subtle, hut he is not so com¬ 
prehensive, nor so clear. Laro- 
migutere and Lerminhier are as po • 
pular as an unpopular subject per¬ 
mits; Beauvais and even Maugras 
may still be read with advantage, 
but Jouffroi appears to be the first 
to have given a system of which the 
base is solid, the details elegantly 
harmonious, and the unity complete. 
It may not be safe to recommend 
books, as ourselves are not prone to 
read books recommended, but we 
seldom omit to exhort our particular 
friends to undertake the perusal of 
this emiueut man’s hook on the Droit 
Nature], or rule of humau conduct; 
in the first volume of which, amidst 
much original observation, will be 
found an admirable exposition of the 
profound and difficult doctrines of 
Spinosa, which uo one that we are 
aware of, had yet rendered even intel¬ 
ligible. Here, too, the refutation of the 
several systems, of necessity, of mys¬ 
ticism, pantheism, and scepticism 
(which, to use a medical term, in¬ 
osculate, and lead at last to the 
same result—that man cannot be an 
accountable agent), is so convin- 
cingly given, as to make one re¬ 
gret that such clumsy expositions as 
those hitherto promulgated should 
have sated, and perhaps permanent¬ 
ly silenced, public curiosity. How 
truly, the one in his poetry, the 
other in his metaphysics, are Jouf¬ 
froi and De Lamartine practical 
writers, proceeding to the same 
grand conclusion,“thatman is born 
with an intellectual fitness to under¬ 
stand bis destination, and with a 
moral fitness to fulfil its purposes.” 


ST HARO QIRABUIN. 

Another of my greatest favourites, editor of the Journal dee Debate, 
and next,I should say, to Jouffroi, is and the elegant writer of Travels in 
St Marc Girardin. He is a member Germany. His modesty, bis delicate 
pf the Chamber of Deputies, the raillery, his bursts of unaffected in- 
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spir&tion.when tome favourite theme 
1 b before him, cannot be overpraised. 
AU that we can do is to ask credit 
for his extraordinary eloquence and 
power, and quote a few passages 
from the abounding matter which 
he' deals with. 

“Religious orders have always, 
gentlemen, been the contrepied to the 
prevailing passionB or vices of the 
times in which they were formed, 
and the founders of each sect have 
shown sagacity as well as courage 
in confronting with all their miglK., 
rather than in temporizing with, the 
prevailing errors of the age. Thus, 
with the haibarians and ferocity of 
manners, upsprungthe Benedictines 
and mercy I When licentiousness 
had been carried to an extreme, a 
society of monks arose, who preach¬ 
ed abstinence, and practised morti¬ 
fication 1 In the age of feudal 
tyranny and oppression, an order of 
religious mendicants set an example 
of voluntary poverty, and proposed 
more abiding comforts and higher 
objects of ambition than are of this 
world; while it was reserved for 
those latter days, when scepticism 
and ‘ erring pride’ had possessed 
themselves of the land, that Ignatius 
Loyola and the Jesuits should oc¬ 
cupy the spat of the scorner, preach 
unlimited obedience to the authority 
of the Church, and belief, without 
appeal, in her doctrines—so true it 
is that ‘ an nom du tempo) el on ne 
combat pas son sieclc ;’ and that 
enduring and profitable conviction 
comes not of mere confutation.” 

The early history of the Jesuits, 
as detailed to us, was extremely in¬ 
teresting, and at one period challen¬ 
ging our highest praise. “ What a 
contrast,” said the lecturer, “ is ex¬ 
hibited between these early and ad¬ 
venturous evangelizers of America; 
these frequenters of the pathless de¬ 
sert ; these unchronicled and uncal- 
endered saints, submitting, in all 
the holiness of expected martyrdom, 
to perish obscurely for the interests 
. 'of truth; and those their supple, 
wily, and tyrannical successors, who 
in the age of Louis XIV. oppressed 
with unhesitating zeal all who dis¬ 
sented from them in opinion, and 
governed France with a rod of Iron. 
The Jesuit of those latter days, 
whose office it was to teach humi¬ 
lity to the Chinese, was.unbecom¬ 
ingly arrayed in silk, and a lover of 


parade. The Motive, it is however 
pretended, was right—and con for- 
mity In indifferent things is wlBdom. 
Mandarins in costume,they might be 
not the leBB Christians in heart. Ble¬ 
mishes and spots, in short, more or 
less offensive, abound in the more 
recent history of the Jesuit, but on 
the early part of his career the vera¬ 
cious historian will delight to pause, 
and sigh as he girds himself for the 
task of tracing the future machina¬ 
tions of the Order, and its sinister 
influence on the politics of Europe; 
imposing on himself, ere he attempt 
it, the grateful duty of pronouncing 
a funeral oration upon the austere 
7irtue of the first fathers, those holy 
men who mingled themselves with 
the sorrows, condescended to the 
ignorances, and chided the BinB of 
those fibres of a state—the common 
people! These were they whose 
piety could make converts out of 
even actresses, and whose eloquence 
could find its way into the labyrinths 
of a lawyer’s heart; these were they 
who carried consolation into men's 
dwellings,and left peace behind their 
skirts ; who strove to captivate the 
ear, that they might mollify the heart; 
who broke down the partition wall 
which separated the poor from the 
sympathies of the rich; and whose 
exhortations, reproaches, entreaties, 
and encouragements, were address¬ 
ed alike to all.” Some specimens 
of their pulpit eloquence were quot¬ 
ed, which, for fervour of piety, and 
solemnity of manner, cannot easily 
be surpassed. Nor did they scruple 
now and then at extraordinary things 
for the sake of effect. A missionary 
was preaching against worldly mind¬ 
edness, but not obtaining the strict 
attention which he had expected, 
he gave out the concluding hymn. 
The released audience were prepa¬ 
ring with alacrity to leave the church, 
“ Wait,” said he, “ my friends, wait 
an Instant; our wav is the same: 
you are in a hurry, I see, to return 
chtz nous; so am I! allons ensemble 
Then putting himself at their head, 
they follow on in silence, wondering 
what all this might mean, till the 
walU of the town are left behind 
them, when suddenly turning into 
the precinfits qf a large cemetery, hp 
exclaims, in a voice of thunder, w Eh 
bien l nous votld arrives ! Out, e'est 
le chez lui de toute personae de cette 
auditoire / ” In A later age, and of a 
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very different father (Pdre Letel- 
Her), does St Simonlan write,—" We 
sat at a little table by ourselves, a 
candle on either side, which gave me 
light enough to behold in his counte¬ 
nance the full exhibition of Jesuiti¬ 
cal duplicity. He spoke with dis¬ 
simulation ; but as I caught at last a 
glimpse of his schemes, and obtained 
the clue which conducted me into- 
the labyrinth of his wickedness, 1 
looked my Jesuit in the face, and 
Baid, ‘ Father Leteliier, how old are 
you ?’—‘ Why ?’ asked he smilingly. 
—‘ Became, monperc, you appear to 
retain not only the full vigour of 
your mind, but, together with it, the 
known amiability and the philanthro- 
ic kindness of your heart, so much 
eyond the usual period of life.’— 

' Thank you,’ said he, gobbling up the 
compliment, ‘ thank you; 1 am se¬ 
venty-four, and,thank Heaven,never 
was better in my life.’ ” As to Car¬ 
dinal- Dubois, another of the order, 
he, poor man, seems to hare been 
born with that unfortunate innate ten¬ 
dency to wrong, that nothing which 
was right could afford him pleasure. 
He was like Xenophon's Menon, or 
Cicero’s Clodius, “ nihil illi placebat 
quod aut leges sinunl aut per natu- 
ram fax cst , or, like the celebrated 
French duchess—but let me digress 
and tell you the anecdote. La 

Duchess de-was at her chateau, 

and dying of rilb'giatura ; her friends 
strive severally to amuse her. One 
of them suggests a “ battue ,” a 
chase in the forest. “ Je n’aime pas 
la change.”—“ Suppose then we get 
up a concert.”—“ Ah 1 je n’aime 
pas la musique.’’—" Shall we then 
act a play?”—" Je n'aime pas la 
com6die—and then, after a pause, 
to give piquancy to what was co¬ 
ming, “it /aut t'avoucr (ce n'ett done pas 
via fautr), metis jc n'aime pas ies plauirs 
innocents /” l'o return to our hero. 
Cardinal Dubois’ physique was in¬ 
deed an index of his mind. A 
small weazel-faced mat), in whose 
sunk cheeks and little eyes all the 
vices seemed to be striving with such 
frightful energy for the mastery,’ 
that somebody said of him, when to 
bis already episcopal rank he had 
at last annexed the ambitious prefix, 
that to arcAblshop him was but 
right; for he was already arch-hy¬ 
pocrite, arch-liar, arch-diplomatist 
and arch-rogue I "Let me saya'few 
words to you" said our eloquent lec- 
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tureroa another occasion,"about Ma¬ 
demoiselle Delaunay. How can I 
praise her interesting memoirs as 
they deserve ? She must have been 
as exquisitely organized to receive 
impressions as her active and sensi¬ 
tive mind was to impart them ; re¬ 
sembling that indefatigable insect 
who, sitting in the centre of his 
work, springs forward to the coniines 
of the mesh, if the gentlest zephyr 
touch but one of its threads. As 
words, however, like coin too long in 
circulation, get their original impress 
effaced, we must not now use the 
word sentimental to express the fact 
that she was full of sensibility. Her 
early patroness, the Abbess de la 
Roeliefoucault, took a great fancy to 
her from a whimsical circumstance 
when she was yet a child. The lap- 
dog of the abbess being sick. Made¬ 
moiselle Delaunay had the good or 
ill fortune to tread upon its toes. 
Of course the favourite howled, aud 
of course the abbess reddened. The 
little girl goes up with an air of con¬ 
trition to the dog, asks his pardon, 
and secures her own. At length they 
would make a nun of her; now every 
body knows that nuns must part with 
their tresses, and slip lias a beautiful 
head of hair I This ornament she de¬ 
termines to cut off, by way of expe¬ 
riment, before she cuts off the world. 
Deprived of her ringlets, not a day 
passes but abe misses and regrets 
them. Then the reflection comes, 
‘ If I take the veil, may I not regret 
that too ? The hair will grow again, 
but the world and liberty renoun¬ 
ced I Oh ! no; 1 cannot be a nun.’ 
An admirer, when first permitted to 
walk home with her, of course goes 
the long way round, but, in the pro¬ 
gress of his acquaintance, begins to 
take shorter cuts. ‘ loila,’ says slip, 
'already his love has diminished, by 
all the difference between the diago¬ 
nal and the two sides of a parallelo¬ 
gram 1 ’ 

" When at last well married, and 
finding the Duchess de Marne, her 
former mistress, still treat her en 
fille de chambrc , she says ingenious¬ 
ly, ' J’ai trouve que le mariaeje 
n’etait pas comme le baptune, 11 
n’efface jamais des tnches origt- 
naux.’" * 

St Marc Girardin is a great admi¬ 
rer of Voltaire; he ran lightly over 
the list of French historians till lie 
came to Voltaire, stopping only to 
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observe of one of them (le Presi¬ 
dent lluimmlt ), that he waB “ tant 
suit peu de philosophe,” in order to 
please his age, and that he never 
could be more, even though it bad 
been to please himself. History, 
according to Girardin, should be a 
“ philosophical recital of past occur¬ 
rences, but in which the philosophy 
ought always to he subordinate:” 
adding, “ that Voltaire exhibited the 
iustiuct of that literary truth in the 
highest degree.” In his Charles 
XU. how seldom any reflections 1 
but what au energetic simplicity in 
the Btory! llow cordially did he 
hate a tumid style! Bombast was 
a balloon which he delighted to 
pierce, and bring it down from the 
clouds where it was ostentatiously 
soaring 1 in drawing a parallel be¬ 
tween Voltaire and the great French 
ldstoiiau of modern times, De Segur, 
the conclusion to which he was con¬ 
ducting us was, that Segur’s chief 
merit lay in the skill with which he 
painted events, while Voltaire’s con¬ 
sisted iu au unadorned, but felici¬ 
tous way of merely relating them ; 
for instance,“a disastrous retreat is 
described by both; let us compare 
Voltaire’B retreat of Charles, with 
S6gur’s retreat of Napoleon from 


Moscow;”—but scarcely had the 
distinguished lecturer essayed the 
first sentences ere we observed his 
lips quiver, his face glow, and 
presently he absolutely wept with 
emotion. The effect upon his au¬ 
dience was electric, liis young 
hearers, accuHtorned to look up to 
their professor with respect, their 
minds already exalted and their 
hearts softened by his tones, joined 
iu au unusual hurst of sympathy; 
and 1 saw before me the “ si vis mo 
flero” of Horace. In a few moments 
he made a further effort at compo¬ 
sure ; and you might see the tremu¬ 
lous motion of the muscles of ex¬ 
pression ; the lips still struggling in 
the amiable conflict between strong 
feeling and self-coutrol. It was in 
vain I “You see, gentlemen, I can¬ 
not read it! You see my weakness I 
It was my duty and wish to dwell a 
little upon Segur—1 must give it up 
—but he is not equal to Voltaire” 
(again his voice failed ). “ Messieurs ! 
e'est impossible (pie je io lise ! lisez 
le chrz runs ! Segur s abuse dc nos 
doulmns /" and he dismissed his 
class ! I say not that such a scene 
iu a lecture-room was not eminently 
French, but I attest that it was auy 
thing but ineffective. 


UERUSSEZ. 


Some men impel praise at their 
neighbours as they strike a racket- 
ball, that it may be hit back again 
to them; others, to whom it might 
be uncharitable to impute such in¬ 
terested motives, display a genero¬ 
sity in this way too large for requi¬ 
tal, and dispose of reputations which 
they would find it difficult to secure 1 
a third description of persons dis¬ 
pense their praise, as they do every 
thing else, apparently from the mere 
love of contradiction, of the affecta¬ 
tion of singularity. We do nut say 
that Gerussea is of any of these, but 
we esteem the praise of which he is 
so lavish as rather a clumsy missile, 
not particularly well aimed, and 
think it may bo thought, by the un¬ 
charitable, now and then to resemble 
" the trading commodity alluded to 
above. Amongst the sins committed 
by Gerussez against good taste, it is 
'doubtless one, that he undertakes to 
resuscitate some small poetical repu¬ 
tations, upon which just sentence 


has long ago been irrevocably passed 
and executed. The vanity, as well as 
vainness of endeavouring to impart 
even a momentary animation to the 
bloodless manes ot departed dunces 1 
What could he or any one accom¬ 
plish, in the way of fame, for St 
Aimant ? St Aimant had been right¬ 
eously transfixed by the lance of a 
single line in Boileau,and the wound 
was mortal. It was not to be gain¬ 
say ed that St Aimant did present 
the fishes looking out at the win¬ 
dows during the passage through 
the lied Sea, and for that single 
treason to the muse had he deserved 
his fato without benefit of clergy. 
But that was not the only delin¬ 
quency of St Aimant. A whole har¬ 
vest of such miserable conceits 
might be culled in his works, each 
sufficient to have swamped the fame 
of a Milton I What! revive a man 
who makes a bird’s throat “ Vendroit 
d’od sortent les Jluts d'harmonic ? ” 
who calls the swallow, in most envi* 
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able paraphrase, “le petit precur¬ 
sor do la saison plaisame.” Seme 
of these concetti (nay indeed be pretty 
enough (conceits generally are, and 
in the midst of docks and nettles you 
may pluck a violet); but with all 
possible respect for M. Gerusaez'a 
encomiastic vein, and his own me¬ 
rits, we cannot desecrate truth, or 
say other of St Aim ant than that he 
was a cold coxcomb in his Htyle, and 
a French fop in his attainments. 
What I a't this time of day, and 
amidst the really brilliant reputa¬ 
tions of the Hugos and the Lamar¬ 
tines, shall we euduie the exhu¬ 
mation, to the great offence of our 
nostrils, of the hones of a cer¬ 
tain or uncertain I’ere Aluet/r, and 
be boied with specimens, forsooth, 
from some m c dam Jin.itns Orestes s 
or, as the French wits call it, his 
jiiwuif A /irons 9 Did you suppose, 
M. Get ussez, that like his own dis¬ 
embodied spirits, we could sit it out 
"sans mar mm e, san? lumiihe, it sans 
In ml t" Why talk to us of l)cs- 
maiias and his epic of Clovis, which, 
by some tout play, has not verified 
that author's modest prediction that 
it would beat Ilomer and Virgil off 
the field? Or is this commenda¬ 
tion not the judgment of a critic, but 
only the gratitude of a Frenchman to 
the liteiary countryman, who, not 
less complacently, than seriously, 
traces the oiigin of his and your na¬ 
tion, to an Asti/iwa.r, not drowned, as 
incorrectly stated by ancient autlio- 
i i tics, but a t ugili ve 1 1 tun the agitated 
state of Greek and Tiojan politics and 
the bad vineyards of the HelleBpout 
to petulant Champagne; where, ha¬ 


ving changed his name to Franron,he 
founded the well-built city of another 
Troyes! Why, Scarron was surely 
a more promising name—but, alas! 
poor Scarron i He was, we were 
told, to he “ Utjerement efffnu) c; ” 
and as La Harpc had condescended to 
think, and had been discreet enough 
to say of Milton, “qu’il n’etait point 
un homme rulgaire,” »« mx"* •*«{— 
so Scarron, the witty Scarron, was 
announced as only not an ordinary 
buffoon. The field of a microscope 
had need be clear, that little objects 
may be seen distinctly; the lavish- 
meiit of learned antiquarian praise 
upnu the heads of the defunct imbe¬ 
cile, can neiiber instiuct uor gratify, 
('ease, M. Gerussez, to quote, if you 
are wise, a passage fiom Balzac 
against the Archbishop of Rouen, 
which may be thought susceptible 
of more tiian that single applica¬ 
tion. “ His style waB so obscure, 
that while liis bust friends could 
extract from it no very clear proofs 
of his orthodoxy, his worst ene¬ 
mies could make tio handle of it, 
to show his defection from the 
truth, lie waB a learned man ; hut 
unfortunately, the elements of his 
various knowledge, formed a hope¬ 
less chaos of the unarranged, the 
precisely contradictory, and the 
hopelessly irreconcilable ! All sci¬ 
ence, and every art, claiming its 
share in the glories of a style, the 
most over-adorned, the most en¬ 
tangled, the most indefinite, the least 
intelligible, that was ever yet exco¬ 
gitated to mystify sense, or to per¬ 
plex enquiry." 


MAGNIN. 


Monsieur Magnin’s lectures are 
nominally upon “ foreigu literature," 
but turn, in reality, chiefly upon 
middle-age church history, and are 
perhaps sufficiently interesting to 
repay more attention than one is 
disposed, eo nomine, to give to them. 
M. Magnin is elderly, black-haired, 
blear-eyed, and does not at once 
fix your Attention. Ills mole vision 
declares him to have been created 
expris for the work of slow, but sure, 
progress, through every syllable of 
the longest MSS. Among other out- 
of-the-way subjects, one listens with 
considerable Interest to his account 


of the ancient lyric Planctus, or 
Cfumts farcies, which gave oiigin 
to, and immediately preceded, those 
dramatic mysteries which the monks 
used to get up (a sort of private 
theatricals greatly conducing to their 
own amusement as well as to the 
edification of the public). This kind 
of lyric recitative, in which the 
people joined, was, it seems, first 
introduced in honour of the Proto- 
Martyr about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The fates of 
other heroes of the Christian faith 
were afterwards set to words and 
music, and constituted an early con- 
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cession of the hierarchy, from, the 
strict exemplar of devotional offices 
to the nascent dramatic taste ot the 
many. We find in a hymn to the 
Virgin, bearing date 1139, the first 
specimen of a change from the lyric 
to the theatric muse; that august 
personage is introduced in colloquy 
with Gabriel; the piece is conducted 
in strophes and antistrophes, and 
in a melange of three languages, 
Latin, French, and Provencal! The 
two earliest “iny ate lies” of which 
the dates can be assigned, are those 
of the nativity and of the wise and 
foolish virgius. In the first act 
the Virgin and the Sybil are on the 
scene together! In the second the 
wific virgins speak French, and the 
foolish ones, oddly enough, talk 
Latin! After a suitable prologue 
enter the unwise virgins, chanting 
and beseeching their eager sister¬ 
hood to intercede for them ; “ the re¬ 
frain" or burden of every strophe, 
being “ malheureuses chetives, nous 
avons trop dormis.” The answer 
is a hard-hearted one. “ Go, got 
your oil where oil is to be had; 
from us ye shall have none.” Fresh 
entreaty is met by renewed denial, 
or an address to the “ marchaud do 
riiuile," which, it seems, is taken; 
for there follows a dialogue between 
the oilman and the unwise virgins I 
The tradesman, however, is inexo¬ 
rable ; he will git e them no oil, but 
remits them back to their wisei sister¬ 
hood ; and as they are again endea¬ 
vouring to move his compassion by 
assuring him that they have already 
tried that resource in vain, a new 
interlocutor is introduced iu the 

{ lerson of our Saviour, and a dia- 
ogue ensues between him and tiie 
oil-merchant! 1! The stanaa changes 
to a very short metre (in order, no 
doubt, that the words may appear 
more impressive), but the unwise 
• virgins are, after all, in place of the 
piece ending happily, finally con¬ 
signed to their fate by a chorus of 
. the wise, whose lamps had been 
duly trimmed, and who watched 
for the coming of the bridegroom. 
It is an opiniuu of Magnin, that an 
accurate Burvey of the old painted 
glass in the windows of ecclesiastical 
edifices would confirm any one, who 
had thought or read much on the 
subject, in the belief, that the sub¬ 
jects are representations of Beenes 
taken from these sacred dramas, just 


as they were acted upon the more 
solemn occasions of the Church,and 
not ideal compositions, or even at¬ 
tempts at historical painting, as 
some imagine. 

He read to us the titles (it was 
enough) of twenty-four of these 
mysteiies, of which some, as the 
Three Dead and the Three Living, 
Ac. &c., were certainly never in¬ 
tended to see the light at all; though 
we were informed that pieces of 
the same class are shortly destined 
to be dragged from their useful ob¬ 
scurity and submitted to antiquarian 
admiration 1 We noted down a 
curious specimen, which shows that 
the poet could sometimes deviato 
from Holy Writ into apocryphal mat¬ 
ter. Theophiius, a priest, having of¬ 
fended his bishop, and finding him¬ 
self persecuted by the brotherhood, 
determines, for the usual considera¬ 
tion, to sell himBelf to the great Mo¬ 
nopolist 1 The “ mystery” then opens 
with a long monologue of the Apos¬ 
tate, full of blasphemy and impiety; 
in the midst of which the Devil 
himself makes his appearance in 
form of the serpent, lie banters 
Theophiius, after the mauner in 
which Juvenal addresses Nawolus, 
puts him into better spirits, pro¬ 
duces the contract, which is soon 
signed ; and, as is common in such 
cases, is accepted as valid and in¬ 
disputable by the high contracting 
party, without the formality of wit¬ 
nesses. Leftalone,Tbeophilus quails, 
feels very natural compunction, and 
gives utterance to his alarms in a 
sort of elegiac metre, very closely 
resembling a part of the Cid. Sub¬ 
sequently the Devil and Theophiius 
take a philosophical walk, in which 
“ our hero ” learns more than could 
do him any good. Thus primed, he 
insults his bishop and persecutes 
the priesthood, till being shortly 
afterwards seized with final ana 
effectual remorse in the chapel of 
Notre Dame, the dignus vindice nodus 
is found, and loosened by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Virgin, who, seeing 
that the man J's in earnest in his 
sorrow, promises to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the bond by which he had 
bound himself to Satan and restore 
it to him, on condition, however, 
that he read his recantation openly 
before the people, and make a pub¬ 
lic confession of his abhorrence of 
the enemy of mankind. That the 
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" mysteries” were always acted un- attached to each, which Is a view 
der cover Is proved by the vignette of an interior. 


LACRETELLB, 


M. Lacretelle (the historian) may 
be found twice a week in bis 
chair at the Sorbonne. When first 
I saw him he was Bipping tan su- 
cree over “ stoicisme ” et “ les vir¬ 
tues oust CITS .” 

“ Messieurs I”—(then a long pause, 
during which you might comfortably 
count a hundred)—“ nous aliens 
aujourd’hui nous entretenir de Pla¬ 
ton t “ A second pause follows the 
name of this illustrious sage, during 
which he looks round his class 
complacently, like a fond father con¬ 
scious of the good things in his 
pocket ere he pour his paper of 
sugar plums amongst his children : 
a few more sips of the eau suerco 
to lubricate the organ of voice, and 
he proceeds; “ Oui, Messieurs 1 il 
h’agit aujourd’hui de vous communi- 
quer 1’biBtoiro de cet hommo il- 
lustie! et plus qu’illustre i de celui, 
eufin, qui, selon les petes de notre 
dglise, etait 1 o prceurscur du Christ HI ” 
In the same ludicrously solemn 
strain did he bless Providence for 
having spared the entire works of 
this great philosopher, while those 
of many inferior geniuses had not 
merited such protection, down to 
our times. “ Messieurs I les ouvrages 
du grand Platon settlement nous res¬ 
tent cnticrsl eux seats ont echappc 
des naufrages du temps 1” Pursu¬ 
ing his theme, after this fashion, 
he censures Bossuet for not men¬ 
tioning Plato arndhg the Saiuts! 
“ Car, Messieurs! Bossuet a parle 
de St Ignace, St Augustin, St Basil, 
&c.’’ (pronounced with a contempt¬ 
uous emphasis on each saint); 
“ mala 11 n’a rien dit du Platon I ’* 
At this passage of the lecture, he 
looked reproachfully round, took 
some more eau suerde, replenishing 
his glass, and thus proceeded—“ Je 
voudrais que mes mddiocres fa¬ 
culty pourraient rendre justice a 
m sujel que j’abords, je vous l’avoue 
franchement, non sans inquietude! ” 
What the deuce could this be? 
Why, merely the old story, that at 
Plato’s' birth bees deposited tlieir 
honey on the lips of the infant 
philosopher without exercising the 
prerogative Qf their sting I fat tracing 


his illustrious theme from this 
honied cradle till the commence¬ 
ment of his travels, I fear that La¬ 
cretelle did indeed go far to con¬ 
vince ub of that “ mediocrity ” for 
which he apologized. As a specimen 
of ex-cathedra bathos, for instance, 
take the following.—“ He was going 
to mention a fact, the most atrocious, 
perhapB, which had Bullied the annals 
of history, the betrayal of tbe sage 
into the hands of pirates, by a wretch, 
whose opprobrious name he had 
forgotteu—‘ ctlevoila F.srtave!'" When 
we had recovered the shock into 
which this last voila had thrown us, 
he proceeded in the same inflated 
style, now sorrowing at some trite 
commonplace; now storming with 
simulated indignation; now sending 
oil; right and left, some compliment 
to his colleagues of the Sorbonne, 
who, by their works, had brought 
into merited suspicion and discredit 
that soi-disant philosophy of the last 
century, which he wittily enough call¬ 
ed “ the philosophy of good suppers.” 
Then spake he episodically of his 
own conversion from error, and 
of the pure delight of that true 
philosophy of which the elements, 
lie said, were all to be found in 
Plato. Nor did it strike him as bathos, 
eminently bathos, to regret that “ at 
the Sorbonne his pupils bad not the 
advantages enjoyed formerly by 
those of the Academy of Athens! 
where there were fine open grounds 
(he assured us) “ pour ccs doux cn - 
tretiens dc Platon et de ses rliscijdcs / ” 
“ Would that he could so converse, 
en ami, with his pupils; but, alas I 
when could we reasonably hope for 
such a garden and grounds, since the 
Sorbonne was in the very centre of 
Paris! ” 

Of Horace he positively told us 
that he waB not u precisement un cour- 
tUan; ” that he held a rank in the 
army “ a peu prea 6gal a notre colonel .” 
Then, only think of having one’s ad- 
' miration challenged at this time of 
day for the pious iEneaa carrying 
hia father upon his back I Only 
think of a professor of rhetoric, or 
what not, asking pardon of bin class 
for the expression of overwhelming 
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calif, and have compromised my 
Oxonian reputation, had not the lec¬ 
ture come speedily to a conclusion. 
Even true pathos will not do in a 
lecture, except one is lecturing on 
the pathetic. 


feelings on fictitious distresses;— 
“ Quels delices, Messieurs! pour w» 
cwur sensible de lire de pnrcils )m- 
sages!" I really could not longer 
have controlled mine, and must have 
taken to laughing most u'lacademi- 


IJL/VIN V1LLE. 


Wbat one cannot fail, I think, to 
be most struck with at the Sorbonne, 
is that unambitious, unrhetoi ical 
manner cultivated by those enviable 
teachers, who have devoted them- 
Belves, their talents, and sometimes 
even their fortunes to the study of 
“ nature; ”—who interpret her laws 
without ostentation, aud present her 
in such advantageous simplicity to 
miuds not yet conversant with her 
charms. We have one Faraday, the 
French have more than one. Is it 
possible, I have sometimes asked my¬ 
self, that a naturalist can really be 

E eevish ? Let them talk of you, 
lonsieur Blainvilie, as the most ill- 
tempered parsonage that ever exhi¬ 
bited the fang of a rattlesnake or the 
thorny lophoderme of a centronate or 
stickleback 1 but we have had ample 
means of ascertaining your indul¬ 
gence to the persons who approach 
you for information, And are convin¬ 
ced that, au contraire, you are essen¬ 
tially a good-humoured and an ex¬ 
cellent specimen of our order of 
mammalia; we have attended your 
lectures regularly, and have not only 
seen specimens of all your favourite 
fish, but can attest with what won¬ 
derful sleight of hand your rapid 
chalk can gird on the armour of an 
Ophites, give its Highland cheek¬ 
bone to the gurnard, spread its soft 
pearly coating over the mackarel, or 
exhibit upon the ever-changing field 
of the large Slate, the wonderful ap¬ 
paratus of the gymnatus / We have 
also seen your book upon shells, or 
rather upon malacology, which, 
while it displays the deepest re- 
4 search, contains abounding proof 
that classifications may be founded 
on philosophy. Yes ! there are 
higher exercises of the psycho¬ 
logical functions, even in the study 
of this branch of science, than pin¬ 
ning a butterfly in a grove of cork, 
or drowning a beetle in alcohol. 
Surely there is nothing meaner 
(short of being positively vicious) 
than seeing some old collector, 


thumbing his dirty copy of Latrielle, 
conning over, to him, hard Greek 
names, counting the segments iu the 
corslet of a fly, or noting the subdi¬ 
visions of the tarsus of a flea's foot. 
The study of natui e, if this be such, 
so pursued, and pursued no farther, 
does positive harm, hy bringing dis¬ 
credit upon the si leuce of natural 
history, and debasing the philoso¬ 
pher down to a mere accumulator 
of specimens. 

Monsieur Blainvilie is about bb, 
evidently of a happy nans, indefati¬ 
gable and enthusiastic now, as 
they say he was twenty years 
ago, and never tired or tiresome, 
though he lectures frequently for 
two hours at a time. Fiuin Mon¬ 
sieur Blainvilie 1 have learnt to 
be no longer astonished at the velo¬ 
city of the swimming powers of the 
mackarel; he has iustiucted mo that 
all the & 'couth/i have this property of 
outstripping most of their neigh¬ 
bours in speed, and that this facility 
of motion (in which they excel all 
other fish) depends on the bifurca¬ 
tion of their tails. The Tunny and 
Dorax (of this family) swim at the 
rate of eight leagues per hour! aud 
the fleetest fliers among birds have 
this same peculiarity. “ The swallow 
will Immediately occur, and thus a 
very interesting analogy is establish¬ 
ed between birds and fishes.” 

The "credits in terga miles ” of Ju¬ 
venal had perplexed commentators; 
but Blainvilie interprets the poet 
aud the passage, by showing that 
the rhombus actually has this pro¬ 
perty of erecting his bristles, and in 
a way which is truly remarkable- 

“ In birds, reptiles and insects, 
there are some which have been 
falsely called aptcroids, or apods j for 
they possess in concealment the 
members which their name declares 
them to want; and this analogy also 
extends to fish, some of which have 
been falsely supposed apods In conse¬ 
quence of their ventral fin being con¬ 
cealed within their body.” 
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H All fish have what are called the act to contract, increases prodl- 
atones in Ihetr ears; in the science, giously in force, hy the closer ap- 
these stones are of a very large size, proximation of its molecules; this is 
and are three in number. Of the partly because as it diminishes in 
percidm, which frequent rocks, and length it necessarily increases in 
are common at Dieppe and along thickness; but the difference of co- 
that coast, I show you here the hesive strength or tension between 
apistos, or, as be is emphatically call* the living and the dead muscles de¬ 
ed, sting-fish, whose large supply of pends mostly on the vessels which 
spines is probably intended to pro- pervade the former being full during 
tect him from being driven against life, whereaB after death they are of 
the rocks by the lashing of the course empty; while they are full, 
waves—just as the rower pushes the force applied to the muscle acts 
out his oar or his boat-pole for the equally upon all its fibres, and the 
same purpose. As the swim bladder teusion of all parts being equal, the 
is fouud very large in some fish force is equally divided; thus the 
which swim little, and small *in strength of a wet cord or cable is 
others that are expert swimmers, far greater than that of a dry one of 
aud does not exist at all in the the same thickness,because the pene- 
mackarel, which is the fleetest swim- trating moisture gives an equality of 
mer we know, the swim bladder tension to its fibres, 
must answer other and morcimpor- “ The power of adhesion noticed 
tant ends, than the one from which between two bodies placed in juxta- 
3t derives its name.” position, with a layer of fluid be- 

Let me here put down (parenthe- tween, is not attributable, as com* 
tically) an observation, which indeed monly stated, to the partiality of at- 
itis impossible not to make, that the mospheric pressure; this is proved 
number of even standard works con- hy putting two moistened surfaces of 
tiriually publishing in Paris, upon glass in contact, fastening a weight 
physics only, is very extraordinary, to one, and then placing them in va - 
when we consider the few persons cuo, the weight will be found to re- 
whn seem in any country to make main suspended; that is, the thin 
science their study,and the still fewer layer of fluid interposed lias a dou- 
who can afford to purchase expensive ble adhesion, by its two surfaces, to 
works devoted to such subjects. Of the two solid surfaces with which it 
the four or five authors of reputation, is iu contact, and which it thus 
whose voluminous treatises attract chains together. The action of all 
your eye in the shops of the Pat/s glues and pastes is of this nature, 
Latin, those of Monsieur Pouiliet aud is twofold. First, they act mere- 
and Pelletan, rival lecturers (one at ly like water interposed between the 
the -Surbonne, the otiier at l’Ecole de two fiat plates of glass, filling up the 
M6d6cine), are not in the least re- interstices of the bodies to be uni- 
pute. t“d, and bo multiply the points of 

Monsieur Pouiliet has (with the adhesive contact, and when they dry, 
single exception of Dumas' the lar- the bond of adhesion becomes solid 
gest class which the Sorbonne exhi- and confirmed.” So, for I like to 
bits; th° number of his pupils cannot apply knowledge to knowledge, in 
be less than (>00; indeed, it is proba- what Hunter calls union by the 
bly considerably above this calcuta- first 'intention ’ (aud what Aretaeus 
tion. He seems to be about fifty, had spoken of iu almost identical 
has keen hazel eyes, and a pleasing phrase — **1* lymph 

physiognomy, and lectures with (which is a fluid cement) is first ef- 
that perfect ease, which none but a fused ; afterwards, as the liquid 
man thoroughly possessed of, and by parts are becoming absorbed, the lips 
his subject, can assume. As the fol- of the divided surfaces are more 
lowing passages were then new to nearly approximated by the constant- 
me, some of them may probably be ly attenuating layer, till they are 
so to others. brought within the sphere of mutual 

“ A contracted muscle, or one in and permanent attraction. 

M1RBEL. 

Mirbel is a very clear, unaffected lecturer, a most worthy colleague of 
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Blainville and Jussieu: be looks like 
one of his own dried plants, perfect 
in its anatomy, but sapless withal. 
He adopts a quiet conversational 
manner, and considers extreme ac¬ 
curacy in what he states to.be so 
Imperative, that if he occasionally 
forgets himself, he always apprizes 
bis class of the error. 

More fond of accurately ascertain¬ 
ing natural phenomena, than of ima¬ 
gining theories to explain their laws, 
or make them more striking or at¬ 
tractive, he truly observes, that al¬ 
most any fact in nature is more 
beautiful, than the must excursive 
fancy can render it. His unreserved 
manner of stating his own changes 
of opinion, makes it evident that he 
is of the few who do not fall in¬ 
to the “ error of concluding from 
partial views or first ideas, and then 
assuming, as our doctors do, a purely 
hypothetical generalization as an ax¬ 
iom of science.” 

The procedure by which the bark 
of trees splits and peels off from the 
stem, was thus explained—the green 
envelope or bark (which, by the 
way, owes its colour to a minute 
portion of green pigment contained 
in some very minute utricles of the 
vegetable texture) begins to split 
so soon as it has ceased to form 
these utricles in sufficient quantity 
to meet the exigency of the increas¬ 
ing diameter of the tree. Thus, in 
some trees, a very few years are 
found sufficient to effect many and 
large lacerations of the bark. 

Respecting the well-known fact 
In rural economy of the necessity 
of changing crops—of not requiring 
the same land to do the aame thing 
twice in succession, the following ex¬ 
cellent remarks were made. “Every 
farmer knows that he is obliged to 
v'hry his crops, nor does he ever 
think of exacting corn for two suc¬ 
cessive years from the same piece 
of laud; but few are probably aware 
of the many explanations which have 
been proposed, to explain this appa¬ 
rent caprice in the earth. When it 
bad been ascertained that any pivot¬ 
ing plant (as turnips for example) 
flourished upon the soil where the 
year before the Imta segetes had 
waved their yellow corn, this was 
supposed by some writers on agri¬ 
culture, to result from the radicles 
of this class of plants having a power 
to make their way through tne al¬ 


ready impoverished superficial lay¬ 
ers, and striking deeper into a virgin 
soil where the power of sustentatfon 
was yet unimpaired. To this hypo¬ 
thesis it may be objected, that were 
the elements of nutrition and growth 
contained in tbe earth, and these 
all that plants required for their 
support, then it would be suffi¬ 
cient to manure the corn-field of the 
year preceding, to make it capable of 
a second year’s crop. This, however, 
is contradicted by experience. Pic¬ 
tet’s account is not more satis¬ 
factory. This writer supposed that 
tbe circumstance of turnips succeed¬ 
ing corn (or of the succession of 
crops to each other generally) was 
probably owing to different plants re¬ 
quiring and withdrawing, not the 
same but different elements, the sup¬ 
ply of any of which being limited, 
the earth is amerced of some new 
and sustaining principle by every 
succeeding crop. This explanation, 
however, assumes that plauts have a 
power of selecting their nutritive ma¬ 
terials, an assumption not only hypo¬ 
thetical, but wholly contradicted by 
experience; for plants are observed 
to take up indifferently all substances 
soluble in water. The speculation of 
Decandolle is a third unsuccessful 
attempt, viz.:—that the excretions 
from plants during their growth may 
act as poisons to tiie earth, and, after 
a certain time, so injure it, as to pre¬ 
vent the farther growth of a plant 
that may have recently flourished 
there. Such excretions be supposes 
to be emanations from tbe root, 
the remains of those juices which the 
earth and air conjointly supply, and 
upon which, in reality, the plant 
exists. But against even the very 
fact mentioned by Decandolle in 
confirmation of his opinion, that 
opium strewed upon the ground kills 
plants and renders the soil hence¬ 
forth unproductive, we may quote 
the much more apposite fact, that 
trees (and why not therefore, d for-, 
tiori, corns and grasses) grow and 
flourish for entire centuries in the 
midst of excretions from their roots. 
Mirbel’s own explanation Is simple, 
and we think satisfactory. -Plants 
require other elements for their sup¬ 
port, besides the elements of assimi¬ 
lation, and cannot thrive without 
them—for instance, there is silex in 
the cane, and there is lime in certain 
plants whose organization could' 
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not be complete without it. The 
quantity of any such foreign in- 

{ ;redients in a plant is general- 
y very small; but the necessity 
for it may be presumed absolute. 
Plants cannot be constituted unless 
all the materials they require be fur* 
nishedto them; and indeed the same 
observation will apply to animals; 
deprive a hen of lime, her eggs will 
have no shell; deprive animals gene¬ 
rally of salt, and you ruin their 
power of digestion; deprive the 
earth then of its soda, and you must 
supply its place by potaBh; for salts 
are the excitants of the growth of 
plants, and of the clovers in a very 
remarkable manner. The smallest 
quantity of sea-salt has frequently 
been found to effect wonders in ve¬ 
getation. But the spontaneous for¬ 
mation of any of these salts is the re¬ 
sult of very slow chemical changes, 


which have been at work for centiu 
rles, and when the natural and very 
limited supply ia exhausted (as ft 
soon will be, if the earth be forced to 
give her increase), the corn of every 
succeeding year deteriorates, thefielq 
looks shabby, becomes chlorotic, and 
pines away; but allow the corn to fall 
where It grew, the earth will ^e-as¬ 
sume the salts extracted from it du¬ 
ring such growth, and the same grain 
will continue to flourish indefinitely 
—in short, a peck of salt ia worth a 
ton of manure, and it is to the under¬ 
standing of this fact that we may 
attribute the luxuriance of the en¬ 
virons of Paris, where the soil is na¬ 
turally of the poorest kind, but is 
made, by this simple addition, to 
yield its unequalled produce, and to 
fill its flower and its fruit markets 
with plenteousness. , 


TIIBNARD.- 

Two mm/I.>, the most unlike in their 
manner, their mode of lecturing, 
their voice, their ensemble, but pass¬ 
ing for equally good chemists, give 
alternate courses, and iustruct un¬ 
usually large classes. J^onsieur 
Theuard is an elderly person, and of 
somewhat unpleasant accueil. I un¬ 
derstand, however, that he (like 
many others) finds it convenient to 
have two manners, and I here speak 
only of his every day one of conduct¬ 
ing himself to strangers. He appears 
to pride himself more upon his peer¬ 
age than upon his chemistry; is noto¬ 
riously choleric, and detonates upon 
the object nearest to him like one of 
his own chlorides. As wordy aslsseus, 
and having a good wind, he can scold 
indefinitely. He speaks loud and 
without hesitation, but often drops 
bis voice at the most Important word 
of his sentence, leaving you an enig¬ 
ma to make out, instead of a truth 
to put by. Iiis recommendation to 
carry a piece of quick-lime with you 
in case of cold, and no fire accessible, 
was at that time a novelty. “ You 
can get cold water,!’ he observed, 
“ every where, and your lime has 
only to be slaked in any covered 
vessel, to afford a really excellent 
foot warmer—indeed you may cook 
your cutlet on a metal plate, under 
which lime is slaked.” 

Dumas is a perfect gentleman in 


-DUMAS. 

his manners, and wears his ribbons 
gracefully; his lectures are minute, 
without being tedious in detail. 1 
consider him to be a very first'rate 
expounder of the doctrines of affini¬ 
ties. He has a very large and atten¬ 
tive class, and does not glare round 
him like some dirty and mischievous 
hymna, nor affect the style of a rhe¬ 
torician, while he is adding an oxide 
of antimony to a saturated solution 
of potash. His lectures abound iu 
the most interesting facts ;his experi¬ 
ments always succeed; what he pre¬ 
sents to you unostentatiously, you 
remember easily, provided you are 
fortunate enough to hear it. Of the 
miscellaneous application of che¬ 
mistry to arts, he indulges his class 
with an occasional andjudiciousse- ' 
lection, for it is clear that a course 
of chemistry should never merge 
into dissertations on dyeing and cali¬ 
co-printing. 

“ Oxide of lead, water, and any fat 
substance, duly mixed and heated, 
will produce a soap; but the same 
substance treated with Boda or po¬ 
tash is preferable. The manufac¬ 
turers of Marseilles (which supplies 
almoat all France with its soap) 
generally employ potash, though 
Soda is sometimes used. Soaps are 
true saltB; that is, they have an alka¬ 
line base united with one of three 
acids, either the oleic, margarltic, 
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or cettc; the first being contained in - - —— 

oils, the second in animal fats, the I shall conclude the present paper 
third in spermaceti. Soaps from by a slight excursus from the Sor- 
which the glycerine lias not been ex- bonne and its heroes to the College 
tracted spoil in a short time, and de France; far the locality and his- 
tberefore it is indispensable to ef- tory of which the reader would not 
feet a separation. Fortunately, this have patience, even in the depths of 
separation is easily managed ; no- the long vacation, though I had (as 
thing -more being required for the I have not) leisure and inclination 
purpose than to mix sea-water with for topography and details. I shall 
the oil which has become pasty in merely, tor the present, give a slight 
its progress towards perfect soap- notice of two remarkable persons, 
A great deal of water (neai ly 50 per remarkable in a very opposite Bunse, 
cent) remains in soap alter it is so- who figure in this great school, the 
lidifitid. The different colours of one singular in his simplicity of 
soap are produced in dilferent ways; character, the other, if I do not mis- 
protoxide of iron makes it blue; apprehend him, for any thing but 
nut-galls black; a green colour is that. The parties I allude to are 
formed by indigo; transparent soaps Ampere and Lerminhier. There are 
are made by solution in alcohol; two Amperes, father and son. I 
swap for washing in sea water (which speak only at present of the sire, 
has not yet bpen made in Fiance) though both are Professors in the 
contains trom 45 to 50 per cent of College de France, 
resin.” 

• 

AMFKRE, 

The friend of Davy, and whilome an introductory lecture) he had so 
one of the great uatural philosophers filled the State with first and se- 
of France, is selected for this sketch, condary branches of the goodly tree 
not from the spac*' he at present oc- of science as to leave no room for 
cupies in science, but for la petite more boughs, unless by topping the 
comedie </ue mnet, and the amiable old head and abridging tlie undue 
age he exhibits. You see a verm- growth of the original shoots. Space 
ruble octuyenaue, of small stature, was wanted, and the remedy should 
clad in a coat of grotesque cut, on have been at hand; butlo! the sponge 
which the maiks of climacierical had disappeared and sould no where 
decay are as visible as upon the ex- be found, though the class showed 
cellent old man who has borne it mnch impressement In seeking it. At 
for a quarter of a century. Ho has last, with a look most comically so- 
parted with his teeth, his memory, lemn, the old gentleman drew out 
and his elasticity of step, but he re- his cotton representative for a /cur¬ 
tains his bonkummie, bis delightful lard, and looking first at the slate 
mannerism, aud ever and anou ex- and theu at the muuclmr, plainly 
bibits some flickerings of that en- could not make up his mind to sully 
thusiasm in the cause of science its gaudy colours by exacting from 
with which he began life, and with- it the office of the sponge. But 
out which nothing is to be done. I while necessity and reluctance were 
dare not, however, meddle with the contending for the mastery on bis 
splendid fragments of that gpnlus features, the sponge was picked up 
which so often startleB you into the by one of the students, and eagerly 
conviction that a great man is really presented to M. Ampiire, whose de- 
. addressing you. I have been pre- light and manner of expressing it 
sept at several amusing little scenes were irresistibly comic. Seizing it 
enacted between himself and his between both his bands, as if to be 
pupils; and one or two are so Ulus- sure that it was not the shadow of the 
trative of amusing simplicity and a vegetable detergent, but the very 
not to be superannuated good- na- substance that he held, be hastened 
tpre, that I shall venture to try their to the door, and putting his head 
effect at second-hand. On the' very out, called to bis assistant, a la Mo- 
day 1 went to hear him (It waa Here, in the happiest a?d most un- 
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I8dfl.] Parit Morning? on the 

conscious imitation of tha do Pour * 
ceaugnac accent— «fe f’fli trouvl ; C-’est 
adiie, on /’a troute —il u’entend pas— 
(aside). Monsieur i . . Ecoutess 
done 1” . . . Then, at the highest 
pitch of his voice,'‘il/im«Vur/ne voua 
donnez pas la peine de la chercber; 
jo I'ai ici —mi vient de la ramasscr / ” 
Then, quite regardless, and appa¬ 
rently unconscious of what the 
Freuch journalists call “ me vice ex¬ 
plosion d'hlarite ” from tho class, be 
resumed as if nothing had occurred. 
He had been lecturing on the polari- 
zatinn of light and heat, and had as¬ 
sumed a square ruler and a paste* 
hoard almanac to represent a cylin¬ 
drical ray and a transparent medium 
of transmission, when gradually 
warming with his subject, he began 
(as one is apt to do in lecturing) to 
describe parabolas with his ruler,one 
of which encountered the tumbler 
(which is here rl’vsatje), and broke 
the pieces of glasB into his eau suerde 
—( without ciiu sucriie nobody could 
get on with a lecture at the College 
de Fiance or the. Sot bonne, though 
law and physic lecture with unlu¬ 
bricated fauces). Out of this half de¬ 
molished glass, he was presently 
preparing to drink, when lialf-a- 
dozen voices at once called out 
“ Monsieur Ampere l ch ! Monsieur 
Ampere , qu'alh s rous donefaire I ” but 
he, nothing heedful of these excla¬ 
mations, raised the tumbler to bis 
lips, and began to sip its now dan¬ 
gerous contents. In an instant one 
of the foremost in the class springs 
forward and seizes the old man’s 
hand, another wrests the tumbler 
from his grasp.—A scene!—profound 
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ailance in the class I—The venerable 
men looks at them ironically,“Thank 
you, gentlemen!—very kind of you I 
—but you are giving yourselves un¬ 
necessary trouble; 1 took it for 
granted that my class understood 
the laws of gravitationwith your 
permission, gentlemen, I will first 
drink my eau sucree, which I want, 
and will then give you a hint which 
you appear to want.” lie now drank 
without farther molestation, and 
then drawing in a Jong breath.— 

“ Eli! comment, messieurs, voulez 
vous qu’il est ru du danger!—ne 
savez vous done pas que la verre est 
plus pesant que 1’eau”—“and did you 
not obaervo how careful 1 was to 
drink the contents of the tumbler at a ' 
reasonable angle ?" Then, taking up 
the tumbler, he continued to incline it 
over the table till it was nearly Hori¬ 
zontal, and so on, till the pieces of 
glass fell out, and the class laughed. 

“ Ah 1 si je 1'avois bu d cvltc angle lu l 
—maisjVu etc plus adroit / / ” Hero 
(for it was at the end of his lecture 
that this little episode occurred) a 
bright-eyed damsel went up and ask¬ 
ed some question respecting tlie 
course of rays of light through cer¬ 
tain media, hut whether old Ampere 
referred her to his heart, as we 
should have done, we could not hear. 
—She coloured, however; her eyea 
seemed pleased with the interpreta¬ 
tion given to her question, whatever 
it might have been, aud they walked 
out together, a “ January and May,” 
separated only by the insecure par¬ 
tition of tbo pasteboard almanac 
which the elder of the months still 
kept in his band. 


I.EKMINI1IBR. 


This gentleman, Iconfese, appears 
to me the very Clearchus of modern 
times, and seems to hold, with the 
ancient, that the greatest of the gods 
1 b Opportunity. What think you 
of an Englishman in France being 
obliged to hear, at lecture too, of 
the wretched state of his country, 
and told that she is slowly advan¬ 
cing to a reform which Bhall need 
no revieal ? That of die two guar¬ 
dian angels sent to her by favour 
of the skies, though one (Ben- 
tbam) is withdrawn to watch ovor 
her interests in Heaven, an O’Con¬ 


nell still remains to cheer and 
comfort her on earth ? “ O’ Connell, le 
premier ham me de son sitde” whose in¬ 
fluence, great as it is, is not greater 
than' his genius. “ On hit donne 
tout ce qu'il demande /— Oui, Mes¬ 
sieurs ! ’’—and here he drew up the 
radical lip, and sank his voice, for 
the sake of effect, almost to a whis¬ 
per—“ Oui, Messieurs ! O’Connell le 
communde—et on Vobeit M* Ler» 
minhier, however, is not always 
thus offensive to one’s national 
feelings or prejudices—he teaches, 
and In fact shows, that tho basis of 
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all legislation is the same; that the 
moattyrannical governments proceed 
on the hypothesis that there are still 
unalienable rights—rights essentially 
of humanity; and that only the very 
worst despotisms profess to with¬ 
hold those of legislation, on the plea 
that the reason is not yet ripe to re¬ 
ceive or ht to exercise them. “ As 
it is in the nature of all things, why 
not of human laws and institutions 
to change ? What claim have they to 
exemption? and change they must, 
but not henceforward after such a 
fashion as to leave us to come back 
again to the point from which we 
started. (God forbid!) nor that we 
may find in modern errors and re¬ 
pentances only the repetitions and 
ricorsi of times past; but that a 
certain regular and advancing ame¬ 
lioration of political society may 
be secured. The feudal system 
only lasted as long as deluded vas¬ 
sals could be made to believe in a 
pretended analogy between feudal 
and family government” Then did 
he eulogize the “ Masse ” the “ pou- 
voir income ,” being careful, how¬ 
ever, to explain that he spoke not of 
the muscular power of tiie mob, but 
of the intellectual power of the mil¬ 
lion ! Power Indeed 1 
Sirl I can neither find fault with 
your manner, your address, nor even 
your philosophy or your principles. 
Your fine person ana brave deport¬ 
ment would deserve, in a better 
cause, praise, and must always 
command attention. Nor (though 
oracles need not be emitted in a 
voice of thunder) do 1 wish to 
deny that you have uttered many 
profound and bright truths in nobly 
expressive language. But in your 
practical inferences you are surely 
wrong 1 For what fight have you to 
assume that changes, as the world 
grows older, are improvements, or 
even tend to such improvements? 
that involving no 'less a supposition 
than that this million whom you 
celebrate, who seek and effect those 
changes, know what is best. You 
would deprecate the government 
and-tyranny of the mob—yet, when 
you tell us O’Connell rules Eng¬ 
land, in what intellectual sense do 
you employ the expression ? Alas! 
is it not the veriest mob of England 
that is now behind him, and if, irri- 
tated beyond endurance by his in¬ 


solence, we shall send back their 
champion to his rabble, what Instru¬ 
ment unknown to bandits and assas¬ 
sins would they hesitate to employ ? 

■ Is it possible, when themes like 
these have migrated from the club 
to the lecture room, to have the least 
security for the peace of Paris, Eng¬ 
land, Europe, or the world ? Didactic 
treason must ever be the most 
alarming, and doubly precious, in 
times like these, are our own uni¬ 
versities. Let them watch over the 
springs with no unnecessary jealousy 
—KfiWsv ftit Huf 1 When the Athenian 
pestilence whs at its height a suspi¬ 
cion arose that the PeloponesianB 
had thrown poison into the wells— 
by no readier process can the poli¬ 
tical Loimos, which more than 
threatens the wholesome climate of 
our native land, be diffused than 
even a partial admission into our edu¬ 
cational fortresses of a mixed garri¬ 
son. The banner of tho enemy bears 
one expressive word iu whatever 
wind it waves—Agitate! agitate! 
agitate! The watchword of the times 
is experimental agitation. The 
Municipal Corporation Bill has in¬ 
troduced heartburnings and enmities 
into almost every county town in 
the kingdom. The parish church 
receives as foes men who have 
hitherto lived in the exercise of 
friendly offices. The legacy is left 
-to their children. The spirit of party 
besets the very nonage of our youth. 
Had Louis-Philippe become a new 
sacrifice to party, who does not see 
that, like the Athenian of old, the 
fickle Parisian will never want an 
tftftt $i*.ir*at against whom he may 
conspire? And does Lerminhiqr—■ 
does O’Connell—believe that con¬ 
cessions made to Ireland, till nothing 
remain to be conceded, will allure 
the absentee par metier , from the 
Corso or the Boulevard,, to enact the 
part of the paternal landlord in a 
country where the sect.wili remain 
though the tithes were abolished; 
where every man has a musket if he 
be without bread, and can buy gun¬ 
powder though he want Bait? I 
would recommend to M. Lerminhier, 
as a text-book for his next course of 
lectures, Inglis's Ireland in 1835, and 
rescribe for his summer tour a 
rief sojourn in Limerick or Tippe¬ 
rary. 
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Napoleon, In one of those flashes 
of mind, which so often threw vivid¬ 
ness over subjects perplexed to all 
others, pronounced that the highest 
quality of a general was foresight. 
<r Courage, activity, tactics, and 
knowledge of the heart,” said lie, 
“ however important, are all impor¬ 
tant in a less degree. But the su¬ 
preme quality which distinguishes 
the genius of the great Captain, is 
seeing the future, and prepaiing fot 
it.” It is unfortunate for our age, 
that in illustiating the foresight by 
which Pitt saw half a century deep 
into the future, and proposed to pre¬ 
pare for the evil to come, we can 
only give an additional proof of tha 
guilt, the falsehood, and the mischief 
of faction. The tenor of our time 
is Russia: with her strength spread¬ 
ing at once cast, west, and Boutb, 
inaccessible in the north, and sur¬ 
rounded only by feeble natious, un¬ 
popular governments, or baibaiians 
incapable of political combination, she 
seems under almost a destiny of in¬ 
crease. W hiln all the other leading 
powers of Europe have reaped little 
else from their wars than mutual Iobs 
of blood, national exhaustion, and 
bitter memories, Russia had mnde 
perpetual progieBS. Every war has 
closed with a solid acquisition of ter- 
lltory. liven the most trying of all 
her struggles, the French war, ad¬ 
vanced her into Europe, and by giving 
Poland into her hands, gave her a 
citadel from which she might over¬ 
look every movement of Prussia and 
Austria. All her Oriental wars havo 
been but the simple progress of ar¬ 
mies over a aoil ready for subjec¬ 
tion. Persia is already in Spirit 
her vassal. Asia Minor, the loveliest, 
most capable, and most renowned 
region that was ever spoiled by the 
foot of the robber, now degraded by 
a worse than barbarian superstition, 
and alienated by a worse than bar¬ 
barian government, waits only the 
sound of a Russian trumpet to sur¬ 
render. The Tartar wildernesses, 
'.worthless as a tenitory, ere inva¬ 
luable as a nursery of those wild 
troops, which now, from their h>ng 
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cessation of hostilities, are probably 
in greater numbers than ever, and 
which never required mere than a 
leader to pour down a. flodd of de¬ 
solation on Europe agd Asia. But 
England, at all times die great- pro¬ 
tectress of freedom, and the great 
bond of the • European commas* 
wealth, is the enemy to whose fall, 
present or future, every despotic 
power looks by instinct, as the seal 
of all its successes. .Russia, how-' 
ever reluctant to engage in hostilities 
with England, or however Unexcited 
by a sense of defeats received at mir 
hands must yet be const feus that 
England is the true barrier which - 
her ambition,must break -down, - 
whether by an alliance of xoirupt 
object’s, or by 'actual force. To 
doubt that Russia meditates fur time 
encroachments on Eijiope,h impos¬ 
sible. No trait of her character, na¬ 
tional os political, justifies the slight¬ 
est hope that she has learned the 
invaluable wisdom of moderation. 
With lu’r habits half baibarian, and 
thus containing the mingled love of 
spoil, passion tor «ouquest, and un* 
hesitauhg artifice which belongs to 
all barbaiism, Rom the.dweller in 
the American forest to the dweller 
in tbo palaces of St Pcteisburg, she 
wilt never relax her determination 
to be supreme, until that determi¬ 
nation is torn out of her heart by 
the daring intrepidity of England. 
Russia knows, that on the very figt 
direct evidence ot her attempts on 
the European commonwealth, or 
the first clear preponderance of her 
power in the field against any one 
throne of the continent, England 
would bo as naturally, and neces¬ 
sarily, in arms agMntt her, as the in¬ 
habitants of a- forest bolder would 
be on the first incursion of a herd 
of wolvhs. Bnt the power of Eng- 
land is essentially uiaritHne, and 
from the vast continental space still 
interposed between Russia and Eng¬ 
land, their conflict must be on that 
broad field of battle which reaches 
from the Baltic and the Bosphorus 
tp the shores of Great Britain- Tb® 
preparations fur that war are urged 
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on at this moment with all the reck* 
less eagerness of ambition, careless 
of expenditure, regard lean of national 
Injury, contemptuous of the interests 
of a people slowly rising into com¬ 
merce, and seeing nothing before it 
but the glitter of universal su¬ 
premacy. The Black Sea is her 
dock-yard, aud every shore of it re¬ 
sounds with the axe and the ham¬ 
mer ; the Bosphorus is the gate of 
her dock-yard, and ercry creek and 
angle of ft bristles with cannon 
planted by Russian engineers, and 
to be manned by Russian troops on 
the first emergency. A powerful 
fleet Is already on the waters of the 
Eiixine—a still more powerful fleet 
is buiidjug on its shores—twenty- 
four hours can bring both fleet and 
an army from Sebastopol to Con¬ 
stantinople—and tweuty-four hours 
more can make the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles absolutely impregnable, 
and range the fleet iu order of battle 
at the head of the Mediterranean. 
We may disguise those tilings from 
ourselves U we will; or we may 
plume ourselves on the naval skill 
and ancient energies of our country, 
but the odds are of a nature that may 
well justify precaution. If we have 
fought and beaten the fleets of the 
continent, wc had our own harbours 
to retire to and repair our fleets. 
But a battle fought at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles, however success¬ 
ful, would demand repairs which, 
however partial, couid not bo made 
nearer than Malta, or, if perfect, 
would require a return to England. 
In the mean time, the sen is open, 
and the Russian flag sweeps the Me- 
Aterranean. While we tardily seek 
for reinforcements which have to 
encounter the chances of time, wind, 
aud weather, the enemy are within 
twenty-four hours of their reinforce¬ 
ments, and, with tiie population and 
resources of a continent iu their rear, 
may afford to lose many a battle, 
while every victory almost loses ail 
its' advantages by the remoteness, 
the uncertainty, and the difficulty of 
thfe means of repairing the casual 
losses of the encounter. 

.The progress of Russia within the 
•last sixty yeare has been singularly 
rapid, but the moat singular feature 
In this rapidity Is the solid nature 
of her acquisitions. It was scarcely 
before the middle of the last century. 


that she had begun to take a place 
among the leading continental pow¬ 
ers. From that period lier wars 
were, by instinct, attacks on Turkey, 
which afforded the largest territonal 
spoils, and in every war she gained 
some permanent prize. By the 
treaty of Kainardgl, in 1774, she ex¬ 
tended her frontier to the Euxlne, 
aud obtained possession of the whole 
fertile and beautiful country of the 
Crimea. By the treaty of Yassy, in 
1792, she obtained the great province 
of Bessarabia, with the strong for¬ 
tresses of Bender and Ackerman, 
and a frontier reaching to the Dnei- 
ster. By the treaty of Bucharest, in 
1812, she further obtained that por¬ 
tion of Moldavia lying between the 
Dneister and the Pruth. By the 
Persian treaty of 1829, she extended 
her frontier over the vast territory 
stretching from the borders of the 
Euxine to the neighbourhood of the 
central provinces of Persia, besides 
obtaining as an indemnity for her 
expenses five millions and a half 
sterling, together with a million and 
a half of Dutch ducats, on account 
of additional claims. By the treaty 
of Adrianople.she further made her- 
Bclf mistress of the virtual govern¬ 
ment of all the immense country 
from the Pruth to the Balkan, and 
may now bo regarded ns the sove¬ 
reign of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
’All the chances of war have turned 
out in her favour. The Polish in¬ 
surrection gave her the Polish capi¬ 
tal and Its adjoining provinces as an 
actual possession, instead of a pre¬ 
carious dependency: The result of 
the Greek revolt, not merely para¬ 
lyzed the defence of Turkey against 
lier aggressions, but was the mean of 
rldd Ing her of the Turkish fleet,which 
might have so effectually prevented 
her march to Constantinople. The re¬ 
volt of Mchemet All has done still 
more for her, by thro wing the startled 
Sultan into her arms, or at her feet. 
Russia Is now palpably thearbitress 
of tbe Ottoman throne. Tiie mask 
of moderation may be worn for a 
while; or It may not agree with tier 
larger schemes to play the direct 
usurper; or Mahmoud may be more 
useful as a viceroy than as an enemy 
or a slave; or some natural fear of 
the power of England may restrain 
the giant grasp which already throws 
its shadow over the Sublime Porte. 
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But never nru the flying fish surer 
to drop into the^jaws of the shark, 
than feeble and breathleas Turkey 
sure to fall into the jaws of Its huge 
and terrible pursuer. Yet the day 
that sees the Sultanry fall, will see 
the Mediterranean either a Russian 
lake, as the Euxine has been a Rus¬ 
sian dork-yard, or covered with the 
fleets of England and the continen¬ 
tal powers advancing to deadly and 
to doubtful battle for the liberties of 
Europe. We are no alarmists; and 
we arc also perfectly aware of the 
deprecatory tone in which the very 
active and very artificial diplomatists 
o£ Russia, through all their organs, 
deny the charge of this universal 
cupidity ot Mpoil. But we have a 
higher authority than tlieirs, the 
universal voice of every other rnan 
v connected with public employment, 
from Finland to the Wall of China, 
livery Russian looks upon tho pos¬ 
session oi the Turkish douiiuions as 
a matter of certainty, as a matter of 
national honour, and, what is still 
more to the purpose, as a matter 
which the Czar dares not resist, ns he 
values his head. If popular opinion 
is powerful in England and fearful 
In Franco, it is fatal in Russia, and 
from the hour when the sovereign 
presumes to have a will of his own, 
bis successor may prepare for wear¬ 
ing the diadem. 

On tho 20th of March, 1791, Pitt 
brought down a message from the 
King, informing the Hou«e that the 
efforts which he had made to effect 
a pacification between Russia and 
the Porte having failed, and the con¬ 
sequences which might result from 
the future progress of the war being 
highly Important to t)ie kingdom 
and to Europe in general, the King, 
in order tq ad*d weight to his repre¬ 
sentations, judged it requisite lo 
make some addition to Ids naval 
force. 

No demand could have been more 
perfectly justified. Pitt, in a speech 
on mo v ing the ans wer to the message, 
stated the serious perils which must 
result to the balance of Europe, from 
giving way to the extraordinary en¬ 
croachments, and still more extra¬ 
ordinary principles of the Russian 
councils. Russia had already de¬ 
clared her intention of arbitrarily 
interfering with the new constitution 
of Poland, which Pitt’s sagacity knew 


to be equivalent to a seizure of the 
country. She had pushed the Turks 
to an extremity which threatened 
the future subversion of their power, 
and however remote that might be, 
he was fully awake to its formidablo 
results to the general peace of the 
European Commonwealth. To put 
a stop to this war, ho had, in con¬ 
junction with Prussia, offered the 
mediation of England. But the Em¬ 
press, arrogant by nature, aud flush¬ 
ed with success, had repelled the 
offer with scorn; aud in sign of her 
displeasure, had refused to renew 
tho commercial treaty with England, 
while at the same moment, she made 
a most favourable commercial treaty 
with France. But however insult¬ 
ing this conduct might be to her an¬ 
cient ally, the true ground of British 
jealousy was in her undissemblcd 
determination to seize the Ottoman 
dominions, preparatory to which pur¬ 
pose blio had baptized her grandson 
by the name of Conhtantine, and 
openly declared that she would yet 
crown him in Constantinople. The 
English Minister bad been indefati¬ 
gable in his efforts to save the 
Turkish sceptre; he had twice of¬ 
fered mediation, and still he kept an 
envoy in attendance on the negotia¬ 
tion for peace, which had been at 
length begun, but in which Russia 
was evidently only trying to gain 
time. The demand on which she 
peremptorily insisted was the reten¬ 
tion of the fortress of Oczakow, 
which* she had taken in 1768, and 
whose position commanded the road 
into the heart of the Turkish pro¬ 
vinces and to Constantinople. It 
may well be asked, was there a man 
in England who would have resisted 
such a motion ? But those who know 
the utter hollowness of heart that 
makes faction the shame of our 
legislature, its utter abjuration of 
all conscience when it has power in 
view, and its scandalous contempt 
of all declared principles when it 
■<-an embarrass a Minister, will be 
more disgusted tbdh surprised to 
find tbst the Foxite party rose as one 
man tp contend against this plainest 
of all measures of feeling, policy, 
and national justice. 

Fox was,of course,foremoatln this 
abnegation of all his old pledges to 
liberty. He was told, no man better 
knew the truth, that to suffer Russia 
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to proceed in her violent career, 
Iras, la the first instance, to Buffer 
her to destroy the rising liberty of 
Poland. What was the liberty of 
Poland to this ostentatious declaimer 
for liberty all round the globe, while 
his opposition might embarrass the 
Minister f He was told, and no man 
knew it better, that the immediate 
results of Russian aggrandisement 
must be to throw eveiy nation of 
Europe into hazard, and that its 
ultimate ones must involve the 
safety of the British Empire. What 
were such considerations to him, 
while his opposition might embar¬ 
rass the Minister ? This clamorous 
hater of despotism instantly became 
the champion of the most unlicensed 
of despotisms; the denouncer of ail 
interference with the free-will of 
nations could discover nothing but 
prudent precaution in the inarch of 
Russian armies into Poland. The 
zealot for European peace under all 
humiliations could hco nothing in tho 
ambition of Russia, but good-will to 
all mankind. What can he the re¬ 
flection in the. mind of every man 
who contemplates this base aiul cri¬ 
minal trafficking with all bonds and 
protestations, but either that party 
totally corrupts the heart and makes 
It Insensible to the difference be¬ 
tween honour and dishonour, truth 
and falsehood, or that the profligacy 
of Fox's vicious, vile, and libertine 
life passed into his public career, 
and made him as corrupt in the senate 
as he was criminal in the haunts of 
his personal debauchery. 

Fox had the effrontery to say, that 
the whole matter in question was 
a trivial dispute, whether Russia 
should keep a sterile tract ami a 
useless fortress which she had con¬ 
quered ? and recommended that an 
alliance should be made with her as 
soon as possible! On the 12th of 
April the subject was renewed by 
the champion of Russia; and a 
host of resolutions was moved, ac¬ 
tually impugning all attempts at re¬ 
sistance. Thftse who are uot yet in 
tbe babit of looking upon the con¬ 
duct of party with the eyes which it 
deserves, may learn, from fills in¬ 
stance, to judge of those rigid lovers 
of liberty, those clamorous protectors 
.of Poland.and those angry abhorrers, 
above all, of military interference 
with the rights of neighbouring na¬ 


tions. » Here was party flourishing 
its rhetoric In ffont of a British 
Parliament, and in favour of the no- 
toiious craft, brute violence,and san¬ 
guinary love of subjugation that 
made the rtflgn of Catherine pre¬ 
eminent for political crime. It was 
Opposition which pronounced that, 
as war was capable of justification 
only on the ground of self-defence, 
resistance would bo unjustifiable. 
So much for the shallowness of the 
politician ! They further insisted, 
that the possession of a fortress, 
which was notoriously the first step 
to the possession of the Euxine, was 
attended with no hazard whatever 
to the interests of the European 
Commonwealth. So much for tho 
shallowness of tho statesman! They 
further, with the faith of party, con¬ 
tended—that if Turkey were even 
to fail into the hands of Russia, it 
would he a general benefit to tho 
human race- So much fur tho emp¬ 
tiness of the patriot! and tluB ora- * 
tuiical preference of the fantastic 
and impossible civilisation by bar¬ 
barian hands, followed, as the con¬ 
quest of Tuikey inevitably would 
bo, by a fierce and a general war, to 
the calm progress of that only secure 
civilisation which results from tho 
nits of peace and the influence of 
time. But can any man in his 
senses believe that those were the 
sentiments of the speakers ? Not a 
syllable. Their whole oratoricnl 
career, before and after, was in 
direct denial of them ail. For years 
tjiey were the rhetoricians for 
every cause that bore the weak¬ 
est blazonry of independence—ha- 
ranguers on every topic that could 
amuse the popular car with the 
faintest pretext of liberty. Sheridan, 
always clever and always profligate. 
Was among the loudest who took up 
the strain, and harangued on tho 
guilt of forcing RuaRia to respect 
the common rights of nations. The 
question was treated hypocritically 
by .all as a private quarrel be¬ 
tween two powers, both beyond any 
interference with the Continental 
balance, and all alike charged Pitt 
with oppression for plunging into 
gratuitous bloodshed. It is impossi¬ 
ble to conceive that any one of the 
speakers was sincere in anyone word 
tljt he uttered. They all equally 
kpew the furious spirit of Russian 
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encroachment, the hazard to Europe power in the north would soon 
of the seizure of the Euxine, and the amount to a virtual domination, if not 
loug and hideous struggle which to an acknowledged sovereignty 
must be the coii'ei|ucncu of raising over Sweden and Denmark, thus 
Russia to be the aibi ter of Europe. But giving her the keys of the Baltic, as 
if these things could be obscure, no- Constantinople would give her the 
thing could be clearer than the im- keys of the Euxine; and bulh matu- 
mediate result to Poland, in her ab- ring an empire, already Inaccessible 
sorption by the grasp of Catherine, by land, for a supremacy irresistible 
The Russian design upon Poland at sea. Two long debates on this 
could not be said to have taken any subject had exhibited the pertinacity 
man by surprise. That unhappy of iacdon. A third was tried, on the 
country, twenty years before (in 15th of Apiil, on a general motion, 
1772), had .been the victim of the “ That it weh the duty of the House 
most unprincipled act of European to enqutro into the necessity of a 
jobbery, and had seen avast portion public Aieasure by which expenses 
of her tenitory torn away by the were to be incurred." The justice 
hands of the Emperor Joseph, Fro- of the principle was of course ad- 
deiick of Prussia, and Catherine, mitted. But Its application to the 
Pitt, with prophetic Huger, pointed case was of course denied—the mo- 
outthc inevitable fate of the lemain- lion was defeated. It was tried a 
der, unless England should inter- fourth time. May 25th, on a motion 
pose. But party prevailed, and he “to advise the King against the con- 
had only the melancholy tiiumph of sequences of an improper interference 
throwing it into >hame, by the fulfil- between Russia and the Porte.” 
inent of his prediction. Within two This motion also was defeated. But 
yeais, in 1793, Poland was overrun the object of party was gained, by 
by the Russian armies, and her con- this base and guilty dereliction of 
stitution found its grave in the all public faith and personal honour, 
bloody ditches ot Warsaw. _ There could not he a doubt, that 
Party could not in both times com- Opposition were as fully persuaded 
plain that in this momentous matter as Ministers that there was an abso- 
it acted through ignorance. The de- lute necessity for interference, that 
hate was remnikably detailed and the interests of Englaud were most 
explanatory. It was distinctly stated deeply concerned, and that every 
by the vpeakers on tire side of Go- feeling of humanity, policy, and 
veminent, that the fortress of Ocza- right, was combined in checking the 
kow, as such, was totally unimpor- foul practices of Catherine against 
tant to England; but that the true the independence, of Europe. But it 
question was, whether Its possession was enough, that to deny all those 
did not necessarily lead to projects truths, and resist all those im- 
of the most petilous ambition; and pulses, would embarrass the Mi- 
whither the permission thus given, nister. And the act of infamy 
to encroach on the territory of an was done. Even this conduct was 
ally whose security was of the first not limited to parliamentary per- 
importance to England and to Eu- fidy. Fox actually sent a relative 
rope, was not a virtual sanction to. of his own to St Petersburg, as was 
the well-known resolves of Russia to charged on him at the time by 
seize on Constantinople. It was tta- Burke, to act as the representative 
ted in so many words, that the seiz- of his party, and induce the Empress 
uro of Constantinople would natu- to refuse all regard to the proposals 
rally involve the possession of the of the British Cabinet. This repre- 
sea-coasts of Asia Minor, and, with (tentative was openly received with 
them, of Lower Egypt and Aiexan- marks of the highest political favour 
dria, and fbat these would give tho by Catherine, and always had the 
Russian throne all but an immediate post of» honour on the right hand of 
sovereignty of the Mediterranean, the Empress whenever the British 
The fate of Poland was detailed with minister was present. The mar 
equal distinctness, and the couclu- nrouvre was Effectual. Catherine 
Bion was 1 drawn, to which' We are" was encouraged to persist in every 
■*>* palpably approaching, that by demand ; she rejected every propo- 
tbe seizure of Poland, the Russian sal of the British envoy to make the 
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terms of the peace less onerous to 
Turkey. She kept possession of 
the fortress In dispute, with a large 
extent of territory, including the free 
navigation of the Dneiater, and as¬ 
sumed the overwhelming superio¬ 
rity which now entitles her “ to count 
the existence of Turkey by days.” 
Burke, in his well-known paper on 
the subject, denounced the conduct 
of Opposition in language that brands 
it for ever. “ The' laws and consti¬ 
tution of the kingdom,” said that 
famous document, “ intrust the 
exclusive power of treating with 
foreign potentates to the’ King. 
This is an undisputed part of the 
legal prerogatives of the Crown. 
However, notwithstanding this, Mr 
Fox, without the knowledge or par¬ 
ticipation of any one person in the 
House of Commons with whom be 
was bound confidentially to com¬ 
municate, thought proper to send 
hia representative, with his cipher, 
to St Petersburg, there to fius- 
trate the objects for which the Mi¬ 
nister of the Crown was authorized 
to treat. He succeeded in this his 
design, and did actually frustrate 
the King’s Minister in some of the 
objects of his negotiation. This pro¬ 
ceeding of,Mr Fox does not, as t 
conceive, amount to absolute High 
Treason, Russia, though on bad 
terms, not having been then decid¬ 
edly at war with this kingdom; but 
such a proceeding is, in law, not 
very remote from that offence, and 
Is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional 
act, and a high treasonable misde¬ 
meanour." He then btated the pre¬ 
cise constitutional evils which flowed 
from this guilty and insolent piece 
of presumption. “ The legitimate 
and sure mode of communication 
between this nation and foreign 
powers is rendered uncertain and 
treacherous by being divided into 
^ two channels, one with the govern¬ 
ment, and one with the head of a 
party opposed to that governmentj 
,jpy which means the foreign powers 
can never be assured of the real 
authority of any public transaction 
Whatever. On the other hand, the 
advantage taken of the discontent, 
which at that time prevailed In Par¬ 
liament and in the nation, to give to 
an individual an influence directly 
against the government of hie coun¬ 
try fa a foreign court, has made a 


highway into' England for the in¬ 
trigues of foreign courts in our 
affairs. This Is a sore evil, an evil 
from which, before this time, Eng¬ 
land was more free than any other 
nation. Nothing can preserve us 
from that evil which connects Cabi¬ 
net factions abroad with popular 
factions t bcre, but keeping sacred 
the Crown as (he only channel of 
communication with every other 
nation.” 

He then Btrikcs on a still more 
direct and formidable result of tills 
most mischievous intrigue. “ This 
proceeding of Mr Fox has given a 
strong countenance and an encou¬ 
raging example to the doctrines and 
practices of the Revolution Societies, 
and of other criminal societies of 
that description, which, without any 
legal authority, or even any corpo¬ 
rate capacity, are in the habit of 
proposing, and to the best of their 
power, of forming, leagues and al¬ 
liances with France t " All this was 
incontrovertibly true. But what 
was all this to faction ? Fox was 
acting with his eyes open against 
the. acknowledged welfare of his 
country, against every principle of 
the constitution, and against every 
declared maxim of his political life. 
Rut what was ail this to a corrupt 
hypocrite, lavish of protestations, and 
empty of performance, ostentatious 
of hia public feelings, and actuated 
by the meanest spirit of personal 
hostility, vaunting his independence, 
and hourly going all heights and 
depths of political falsehood, craft, 
and over-reaching, to seize on power, 
for which his whole conduct through 
life unfitted his faithless and liber¬ 
tine spirit, and which, when it came 
at last, came, as if by a judicial 
punishment, only to show his Inca- 

? acity, and drop him into the grave 1 
'hue, time does justice. When the 
clamour of factioik died away, the 
public vices of this leader of taction 
were felt and scorned. They are 
felt and doubly scorned now, when 
we are to receive the payment of 
that fatal legacy which this political 
profligate entailed on his country. 
To Fox, to his intrigue, and to bis 
pretenceB we owe the aggrandize¬ 
ment of Russia at this hour. For 
the resistance which faction within 
and without the House gave to the 
wise preparations of the Minister, 
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having the-effect of at once Imped¬ 
ing the armament which he pro¬ 
posed, and giving new obstinacy to 
the Russian demands, Pitt found it 
impossible to proceed. Though still 
triumphant in the House, he was 
unable to commence cither a war or 
a negotiation againBta powerful and 
unprincipled party, spread through 
the country with the plausible cry 
of peace on their lips. The arma¬ 
ment was suffered to rest in the 
British harbours, and Russia, finding 
her security in English faction, laid 
the secure foundations for that 
tyranny which is now rapidly dis¬ 
tending over the North and South 
of Europe. But it is still some 
gratification to remember, that in 
the one wish dearer than all the rest 
to his worthless heart. Fox totally 
failed. He could not onerthrom the 
MmLtt.r. He could not seat himself 
in the Treasury. This was the sole 
object of his profligate labours, and 
this he lost once more; and from 
thiH blow he never recovered. Un¬ 
less wo are to call that recovery, 
which was but a momentary posses¬ 
sion, to feel the bitterness of personal 
incapacity, the loss of popularity, 
the insolent ingratitude even of that 
party for whom he had played the 
long and desperate game of political 
disturbance, and sink, overwhelmed 
with vexation, into die tomb. 

It is remarkable, that as if a fata¬ 
lity directly pointed to the crime of 
political hollowness, every step in 
the subsequent advance of Russia 
to the stand from which she now 
menaces the peace of every civi¬ 
lized country, is among the counts 
of the indictment l>y which that 
party must be arraigned before pos¬ 
terity. To that party we owe the 
battle of Navarino, which stripped 
Turkey of a fleet. To that party 
we owe the unchecked invasion of 
the Central Provinces of Turkey, 
which the presence of a single Bri¬ 
tish ship of war at the mouth of the 
Danube would have turned back in 
confusion. To that party we owe 
the inconceivable impolicy of suffer¬ 
ing Mehemet All to shake the Otto¬ 
man .power, when a word from the 
British Minister would have sent 
him back to Egypt; and the actual 
crime of leaving the Sultan to die 
double hazards of Invasion and- in¬ 
surrection, until be bad ne possible 
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resource but to humiliate himself at 
the feet of Russia. But this was 
not all. To that party we owe the 
harangues which stirred the unhap¬ 
py Poles into hopeless rebellion, 
and, when they were involved in full 
struggle with the resistless strength 
of Russia, left them to the wretched 
fate which has since destroyed their 
army, decimated their nobles, exiled 
their leading patriots, and enslaved 
their population. 

We have seen the nature of fac¬ 
tion, as displayed by its intrigues in 
foreign politics. We have an addi¬ 
tional lesson to learn from its open 
championship of domestic over¬ 
throw. The violence of the societies 
formed for the express purposes of 
revolution, had compelled their 
seizure by the government; and the 
manly intrepidity of the great Minis¬ 
ter felt no hesitation in bringing the 
culprits before the tribunals of the 
country. His speech (May 16, 
1794), on moving that “ the report 
of the committee relative to the con¬ 
spiracy be taken into consideration," 
was a model of grave, yet eloquent 
statesmanship. We shall throw its 
materiel into the shape of a few brief 
propositions. He showed, that the 
object of these societies had, from 
the beginning, been to form a Na¬ 
tional Convention similar to that of 
France. That their whole system 
wsb insurrectionary, and was found¬ 
ed on the modern doctrine of the 
rights of man ^ and that the general 
object was to overturn Govern- 
iqent, property, law, and religion in 
England, as had been done in France. 
It was matter of evidence, that cor¬ 
respondences bad been maintained, 
and delegates sent from those so¬ 
cieties to negotiate rebellion with 
France. Among the other artifices 
which characterised the malignity 
of those pretences to improve the 
constitution, was their having pre¬ 
pared a catalogue of those manufac¬ 
turing towns most likely, from the 
vast concourse of Ignorant and pro¬ 
fligate men who necessarily collect 
in Buch places, to adopt their plans, 
and by corresponding societies es¬ 
tablished there, to keep up the chain 
of seditious intercourse. “ Gen¬ 
tlemen,’’ said Pitt, “ will And in that 
catalogue a well-chosen selection of 
the places where those people dwell, 
who most naturally be supposed 
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moat ready to riac at the call of in¬ 
surrection.” Ilia sketch of the gene¬ 
ral materiel of rabble reform was 
incomparably clear, forcible, aod 
true. “ Who are those,” exclaimed 
he, 11 to whom the especial devoirs 
of the renovators of our constitution 
were to be paid? Who were those 
whom, the patriots of the Rovolutiou 
society regarded as the natural de¬ 
positaries of their doctrines of con¬ 
stitutional law ? Who are those to 
whom those pure apostles of peace, 
political purity, and constitutional 
self-control went forth with a special 
zeal for their junction to the good 
cause? Read them in that list. See 
them there the very last men whom 
a sound judgment .would regard as 
capable of aiding or understanding 
improvement in any constitution on 
earth. The very men on whose 
ignorance fraudful persuasion would 
be most secure of taking effect; on 
whose passions every blind and fu¬ 
rious suggestion of discontent would 
be most likely to woik; and on whose 
appetites every fallacious and vision¬ 
ary hope of mending their condition 
by any alteration of it, however extra¬ 
vagant, desperate, or guilty, would 
he most likely to congregate into an 
enormous torrent of insurrection, 
which would sweep away alf .the 
barriers of government, law, and. 
religion, and leave our countiy only 
n naked waste for usurped authority 
to range in, unconfined and unresist¬ 
ed.” The House -could not fail to 
remark the extraordinary manner 
in which those societies had varied 
their plans of operation. Sometimes 
acting ia undisguised, audacious 
hostility; sometimes putting on the 
mask of attachment to tiie Btate and 
eouutry; one day openly avowing 
their intentions, as if purposely to 
provoke the hand of justice; the next 
’ putting on the pretext of reform. 
In their letter to the society at Nor¬ 
wich would be seen a plain and 
candid confession, -that not to the 
Parliament, nor to the executive 
‘ power, they were to look for redress, 
but to their Convention. Then they 
• recommendedpersevcraticeinpetition- 
intjfor nforrn, to be used as a cover 
to their designs, which they were to 
throw off when the time served." 

An extract of a letter from the 
Society for Constitutional Informa¬ 
tion to the Norwich societies, was 


definitive otf the head of* using peti¬ 
tions for reform simply a» a cloak 
of Republicanism. “ If we regard 
the policy of surh a petition,” said 
this confidential paper, “ it may, in 
our apprehension, be well worth 
considering as a warning voice to 
our present legislators, and as a sig¬ 
nal for imitation to the majority of 
the people. Should such a plan be 
vigorously and generally pursued, 
it would hold out a certainty to our 
fellow couutrymen that we -are not 
a handful of individuals unwoithy 
of attention or consideration, who 
desire the restoration of the ancient 
liberties of England; but, on the 
contrary, it might bring into light 
that host of well-meaning men, who, 
in the different towns and counties 
of this realm, are silently, but se¬ 
riously anxious for reformation in 
the Government. We exhort you, 
with anxiety,to pursue your laudable 
endeavours for the common good , and 
never to despair of the public cause.” 

It was further proved, that a new 
association for the express purposes 
of public rapine, under the name of 
reform, had expressly adopted the 
very lowest ranks of the populace 
for its members, and thus had pro¬ 
vided within itself the means of un¬ 
bounded extension. It had already 
risen to no less than thirty-six divi¬ 
sions in London alone, some of them 
containing as many as 600 persons, 
and connected, by a systematic cor¬ 
respondence, with other societies 
scattered through the manufacturing 
towns. It was proved that this as¬ 
sociation had arrived to such a height 
of boldness, that it erected tt^lf Into 
a power to scan the proceedings of 
Parliament, and prescribe llriftty,' 
beyond which, if it presumed td‘\ 
trespass, that august society was not 
merely to controvert that trespass, 
but to extinguish the existence of 
Parliament itself. “ So that,” said 
Pitt, with an energy suited to the 
occasion; “ the-attempt of Parlia¬ 
ment to resist, by any act 'of penal 
coercion,, the ruin of the constitu¬ 
tion would be the instant war-whoop 
of insurrection; the means of our ■ 
defence would be the signal of at¬ 
tack, and Parliament become thus 
the instrument of its own annihila¬ 
tion. Such language as this,” he 
added, “ coming from individuals 
apparently so contemptible in talents, 
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bo mean in their situation, and bo 
circumscribed in their power, would 
be supposed to deserve compassion, 
as the wildest workings of frenzy. 
But the researches of the committee 
would show that it was the result of 
deep, design, matured, moulded into 
shape, and fitted for mischievous 
objects of the most fatal nature." 

But to answer the common pre¬ 
text of Opposition on those topics, 
namely, that in the darkest point of 
view they were the Bimpie specu¬ 
lations of abstracted men offended 
with the-peculiar acts of the exist¬ 
ing Minister,—“ Look,” said Pitt, 
raising his tone, and pointing with 
lofty and contemptuous sarcasm to 
the ^Opposition, “ look to these 
papers now on the table before you. 
If men’s minds are still capable of 
conviction, there they will find that 
those philosophers have not been 
content with theory — there they 
will find practice worthy of the 
bitterness of Jacobinism. Within 
the last six weeks a new era had 
arrived in the history of insurrection. 
At that period the ‘ Corresponding 
Society' laid, in due form, be¬ 
fore the ' Society for Constitutional 
Information’ a deliberate plan for 
actually assembling a convention for 
all England, to be the representatives 
of the whole body of the people of 
Kugland, to overturn the established 
system of Government, and wrest 
from the Parliament that power 
which the people and the Constitu¬ 
tion lodged ill their hands. Within 
a few weeks the plan was to be car¬ 
ried into execution, and, in their cir¬ 
cular letter, they emphatically stated 
that no time was > to be lost. And 
lest Ijy any possibility their ruinous 
intentions Bhould be misunderstood, 
the letter was addressed equally to 
all parts, of the land. It contained 
a declaration that a central spot had 
been fixed op, which they would 
uot venture to name till they bftd 
assurances sf the fidelity oi those 
to whom they were to disclose it; 
Which central spot they chose, as 
they themselves asserted, for the 
purpose of having, with greater 
facility, the delegates of the whole 
island present. And they particu¬ 
larly desired each separate society 
to send an .exact account of the 
number of its adherents, in order to 
estimate their force. Who is there 
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who know what Jacobins and Ja¬ 
cobin principles are, but must see, 
in the pretence of Reform held out 
by those societies, the arrogant 
claims of the same men who lorded 
it in France, to trample on the rich, 
and crush alike every description 
of society, sex, and age—the dark 
designs of a few making use of the 
name of the people to tyrannize 
over all. A plan founded in the 
arrogance of a few miscreants, 
themselves the outcasts of society, 
to enrich themselves by depriving 
of property and li/e all who were 
distinguished for either personal 
worth or opulence. A plan which 
had long been felt by the unfortu¬ 
nate people of France In all its hor¬ 
rors, and would long continue to be 
felt by that unhappy country.” 

After some details, he stated that 
those rebellious societies had not 
suffered their determinations to 
waste away. “ Subsequently to the 
14th of April,” said he, “ the House 
would find a meeting of the society, 
whose proceedings carried with 
them no faint illustration of what 
they might be expected to do in their 
full majesty of power. There would 
be found resolutions arraigning 
every branch of the Government, 
threatening the Sovereign, insulting 
the House of Peers, and accusing 
the-Commons of insufficiency. There 
would be found notice taken of the 
measures of Parliament, which had 
previously been made signals for an 
insurrection of the people, and de¬ 
clarations that certain measures, If 
adopted, Whether with or without 
the consent of Parliament, should 
be rescinded, under their doctrine, 
* Salas populi suprema lex.’ Could 
there be a more explicit avowal of 
their views ? All the proofs of those 
allegations rested on their own re¬ 
cords. But, more than this, the Re- 

R ort contained allegations, on no 
ght grounds, that arms had been «c- 
tuatty procured' and distributed by 
those societies , and were now in the 
hands of the very people whom they 
were endeavouring to corrupt; end 
that even now, instead of disbanding 
this Jacobin army, they were perse- 
veringlydisplaying defiance and re¬ 
sistance to the Government.” 

* Can it be necessary for those who 
have been observers of the conduct 
of faction to be told, that tho great 
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Minister, was resisted on this oc- 
casion by the whole virulence of fac¬ 
tion in the Legislature ? Yet his was 
not a tissue of general assertions; 
the facta of the treason were as no¬ 
torious as noonday. The existence, 
the correspondence, the public meet¬ 
ings, the private machinations, the 
whole fabric of the revolutionary 
societies were matters of such com¬ 
mon knowledge, that one of Fox’s 
charges against the Report actually 
was, that “ it told them nothing that 
was not in the newspapers 1 ” With 
the knowledge tljat they called for 
a British Convention to supersede 
the whole Legislature, King, Lords, 
and Commons; and with the direct 
evidence before them, that the ex¬ 
ample on which they modelled their 
plan was the French Convention, 
raging at that moment in the 
full fury of regicide, rapine, and 
massacre, Opposition could see 
nothing in this mass of perfidy and 
prospective bloodshed,butthe “legal 
pursuit of patriotic measures tor 
patriotic purposes.” Fox even said 
that (i he saw nothing formidable in 
a Convention, ho himself having 
formerly belonged to a Convention 
of delegates in Yorkshire, wbo had 
petitioned Parliament The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, too, had held a 
Convention, whose delegates were 
favourably received by his Majesty.” 
Thus, making no distinction between 
open assemblies for laying their com¬ 
plaints before authority, and secret 
associations for the express over¬ 
throw of all authority, this dema¬ 
gogue had the enormous absurdity 
to pronounce the conduct of the 
English Jacobins strictly constitu¬ 
tional. To such scandals of common 
sense and depths of audacious folly 
Will emptiness of principle, stimu- 
„ kited by the hope of grasping at its 
' objects, betray men even in the face 
' of national scorn. But this conduct 
had its rapid reward. The suspen- 
* Mon of the Habeas Corpus Act, ren¬ 
dered necessary by the violence of 
' "the conspirators, and deriving an ad¬ 
ditional necessity from the daring 
, 'declamations in their favour, was 
decided, on the first night, by 201 to 
89! though Fox availed himself of 

S irliamentary forms to divide the 
ouse no Icbb than twelve times 
after the main question had been 
carried. The debate on the third 


reading, which, was fixed for the next 
day, brought out the spirit of faction 
in still stronger colours, only to ex¬ 
perience a still more effectual defeat. 
Pitt was grossly charged with apos¬ 
tasy from the doctrines of reform. 
To this it was justly answered, that 
bis doctrines were not changed, that 
his object had always been improve¬ 
ment , not destruction , and that the 
outcry now was nothing more than 
a pretext for rabble power, and the 
seizure of all property. Again, it 
was charged, that the only instances 
of the suspension of thq Habeas 
Corpus Act were in 1715 and 1745, 
when an open rebellion existed. To 
this it was justly answered by 
Dundas, that this charge argued 
nothing but vulgar Ignorance or vul¬ 
gar fallacy, the Act having been sus¬ 
pended no less than nine times since 
the Revolution. That in all those 
instances no evil had ever been sup¬ 
posed to occur to the Constitution 
in consequence; and that an open 
invasion could not be more hazard¬ 
ous than a conspiracy which, as now, 
spread through the land. Sheridan, 
in the course of the debate, had the 
hardihood to say, that the suspension 
of the Act would only teach the so¬ 
cieties to be more cautious in letting 
their proceedings come to the pub¬ 
lic eye; which this profligate seemed 
to think their chief error. Windham 
retorted effectually, by declaring, 
that Reform was only an understood 
cover for general overthrow; that 
the assumption was so declared by 
the societies themselves; and that 
none but natural dupes could now 
sincerely hold the contrary. “ Their 
Reform,” said he, in his peculiar 
vein, is “ like the sweeping amend¬ 
ments, common in the House, which 
propose to leave out every thing 
but the word * That.* ” Fox, start¬ 
ing on his feet on this, stud, that it 
had once been his opinion, “ Ini- 
qulssimam pacem justissimo bello 
antefero. But if the present system 
of oppression should be persisted in, 
the next step might beaprivation of 
the trial by jury, and he did not 
know but he should prefer any 
change to such a tyranny.” Pitt at 
once replied to and extinguished this 
most insolent and criminal sugges¬ 
tion. “ Here,” said he, “ is a case 

£ roved, of the existence of a party 
i the country, whose avowed sys* 
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tem is the destruction of civil order, 
the annihilation of the Parliament, 
and the subversion of the Constitu¬ 
tion by Jacobinism. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is proposed to meet 
conspiracy by the adoption of a 
legal measure, limited in its dura¬ 
tion, and which the experience of 
our ancestors has found highly be¬ 
neficial; how then can such a con¬ 
duct be arraigned as tyrannical? 
How, above all, can it be arraigned 
as imitating the tyranny of France ? 
But he was told, in the verbiage of 
the time, that since all measures 
hitherto taken to stop disaffection 
in this country had failed, we were 
not to adopt stronger measures. 
But waB It not to be fairly asked, 
whether, if those measures had 
not been adopted, the evils of the 
crisis might not have been much 
greater now than they really were ? 
The fact was, that if the vigilance 
of Government bad not been awake, 
those scenes of mischief which now 
opened to the view would have been 
long since brought to maturity. To 
the extravagant argument, that as 
persecution would never eradicate 
evil principles, it would therefore 
be wiser to abandon the defence of 
the country, and tolerate the disaf¬ 
fection of the revolutionary socie¬ 
ties ; “ What,” exclaimed he, in the 
accents that had so often found an 
echo in the heart of the country— 
“ what would this be but to sanc¬ 
tion the darkest public crimes ? 
What would this bo but a tolera¬ 
tion of the worst species of sedition, 
to be followed by the triumph of 
the worst species of anarchy ? And 
this was the toleration recommend¬ 
ed by party to the King of England 
—the toleration which brought the 
King of France to the scoff: :d, and 
his kingdom to utter ruin ? ” In con¬ 
clusion, he read extracts from the 
papers of the revolutionary societies, 
openly declaring that their intention 
was not to petition Parliament for 
redress of ‘grievance, but to pro¬ 
ceed to acta which would give them 
authority over Parliament. Fox still 
resisted, only to augment hla own 
discomfiture. The debate was pro¬ 
tracted till three on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, and the bill was carried by the 
increased majority of 146 to 281 In 
the House of Lords, the defeat was 
still more decisive* But nine peers 


voted against it, while for it voted 
108. It accordingly passed into a 
law. 

The second report of the Com¬ 
mittee reinforced the evidence of 
the former, peculiarly as. to the pro¬ 
viding of arms and military equip¬ 
ments for rebellion. It was proved, 
that in Scotland orders had been 
iven, to a large extent, for the fa- 
rication of pikes; and great num¬ 
bers of people were assembled du¬ 
ring the nights to learn their exer¬ 
cise. The English societies had 
proceeded on this plan, and the let¬ 
ters of the secretaries were read, 
giving accounts of the forms aud 
dimensions of those weapons. The 
societies further declared, that no 
allegiance was due to a govern¬ 
ment not conducted by tbe repre¬ 
sentatives of the people; that peti¬ 
tions were not worth trying, and 
that they would have recourse to 
more effectual means. They had 
formally approved of, and adopted, 
“ Paine’s Rights of Man,” and in¬ 
serted in their minutes a succession 
of speeches delivered by the most 
furious republicans in the French 
Convention, 1793, evidently as the 
model of their own pattern of the 
Convention which they thus resol¬ 
ved to set up by force of arms. 
Evidence could go no further. If 
ever rebellion was resolved on, it 
was here. Yet Fox still Btood out, 
haranguing on their Innocence, their 
principles, and “ their efforts to sus¬ 
tain the falling constitution.” The 
result was, that public scorn thick¬ 
ened hourly round his cause. He 
was soon unable to command a di¬ 
vision on any question in the House. 
He could scarcely venture to flou¬ 
rish his obsolete sophisms even at a 
tavern dinner. Even party once 
more died away from him; and 
those leaders of the Whigs, who 
had, on the French question, shrunk 
from bis obstinate defiance of tbe 
facts in disdain, now, in open de¬ 
fiance of himself, came forward to 
take office with the Minister. Thus 
tbe Duke of Portland accepted the 
Secretaryship for the Home De¬ 
partment j Earl FHzwilllam the Pre¬ 
sidency of the Council; Earl Spen¬ 
ser the Privy Seal; and Windham 
the Secretaryship at War, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

The party, long since deprived of 
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every Mine which could entitle It 
to national confidence, was now In 
despair. Its only resource was in 
feeble abuse of those men who, by a 
repentance honourable though late, 
had shown that they were not pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the Constitution. 
Sheridan, always ready to exercise 
his unquestionable genius in the 
service of political vice, was the 
mouthpiece by which expiring fac¬ 
tion uttered its last groans under 
the heel of its conqueror. Assail¬ 
ing Windham and the Duke of Port¬ 
land as deserters, he pronounced, 
that “ gloomy as the prospect of 
public truth might now be, the time 
would como when the general feel¬ 
ing would turn to Fox, who seemed 
now to Btand on higher ground, 
from being less surrounded;" and 
who would, in the coming perils of 
tile State, be seen 

“ Like a greet sea-mark, standing 
every flow, 

And saving those that ejjf Mm." 

Pitt's answer was long remembered 
for its incomparable energy, since¬ 
rity, and conviction. “ The honour¬ 
able member,” said he, “ Iras loftily 
asked, What promises have Minis¬ 
ters fulfilled 'i I demand, Wjjat 
promises have they broken ? I pro¬ 
nounce, that the only way in which 
they could have broken their pro¬ 
mises would be by following his 
advice, relinquishing all the objects 
of the war, abandoning all the na¬ 
tional engagements with their allies, 
forgetting every debt which they 
owed to society, defrauding every 
trust reposed in them by Parlia¬ 
ment, and showing themselves re¬ 
gardless of every thing which could 
influence the human he&rt in the 
shape of honour, honesty, and fair 
repqtation. The honourable mem¬ 
ber had said that Ministers were 
ttapopular in America, lie could 
not have believed, if he had not 
Hfedrd'the fact from his own lips, 
thit the persons' whose principles 
he had panegyrized could have been 
hi* correspondents. The only con¬ 
clusion worth drawing on such a 
subject was, that the honourable 
-member was the reverse of nice in 
his correspondents. Unpopular in 
America! It was of no conse¬ 
quence to the Ministers of England 
whether they were unpopular or 
not with faction in America. I, for 


one,” said he, “ always expect to be 
unpopular with Jacobins, whether 
at home or Abroad. The true popu¬ 
larity of a British Administration 
will depend on the vigour of its ef- 
forts-in checking the progress of Ja¬ 
cobin principles, in whatever shape 
they may he found.” He then ad¬ 
verted, with his usual power, to the 
charge of desertion against the new 
Ministers. “ It has been haughtily 
asked, What pressing necessity ex¬ 
isted to produce the recent arrange¬ 
ments ? This question I answer ky 
another—What greater necessity can 
exist to faithful subjects, to honest 
guardians of the Constitution, and 
to sincere lovers of their country, 
than to unite their efforts to pre¬ 
serve the Crown, tho authority of 
Parliament, and the liberty, peace, 
and safety of the nation in the pre¬ 
sent emergency.” He then paused 
for a moment, to lash the remnant 
of Opposition. “ What was the ob¬ 
ject of those men of honour who 
have joined the Ministers ? They 
were not contending whether one 
family or another should compose 
the Administration; they were not 
idly contending for theories of re¬ 
presentation ; th^y were not vaguely 
and voluminously debating forms oi 
government for India, or.tne remote 
corners of the empire; they were 
not uselessly discussing the merits 
of a peace’ made twelve years ago! 
But what were they doing ? They 
were deliberating, in the crisis of an 
unprovoked, alarming, and disas¬ 
trous war, what were the most ef¬ 
fectual modes of defending the free¬ 
dom, property, and life of every 
Englishman, by saving the British 
Constitution. And os they tendered 
the general security, as they che¬ 
rished the memory of the ancestors 
who had raised and defended that 
Constitution, as they regarded the 
interests of that posterity to whom 
they were bound to transmit it en- 
tire, they had felt themselves un¬ 
der a noble and solemn obligation 
to cast away every obstacle, to for¬ 
get every party distinction, and to 
join ail the weight, of their talents, 
character, experience, and honour 
in the great league of all honeBt 
men for the safety, not of Great 
Britain alone, Out Of Europe. On 
those principles they had united, on 
those they would act, and on those 
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they would triumph. But if, in the 
common casualty of all things hu¬ 
man, their efforts should.fail of suc¬ 
cess, there was, at least, one feel¬ 
ing of which no ill fortune could 
deprive them—the consolation that 
they had done all which human sin¬ 
cerity could suggest—that no cri¬ 
minal weakness—that no hollowness 
of principle—that no rashness of 
personal vanity—no stain of person¬ 
al objects—no baseness of indivi¬ 
dual ambition—had lost tho great 
Cause, to which, one and all, they 
were ready to derote their faculties, 
and even their lives.” Tho feelings 
of the House would allow of no dis¬ 
cussion utter this magnanimous ap¬ 
peal, and Sheridan was compelled 
to sen his motion negatived without 
a division. The Session concluded 
immediately after, June 10. 

Thus closed the actual struggle of 
Ministers and Opposition in Parlia¬ 
ment. There were subsequent col- 
lUious,but they were either the mere 
burst of individUaLinitation, or some 
of those rash displays of violence re¬ 
kindled by national disaster, and 
which finally sank party iuto deeper 
exhaustion. Its leader, totally aban¬ 
doned by every name of eminence, 
and adhered to only 1 by a few whose 
alliance served to draw him down 
still more, had hut onu additional 
evidence to give of the true tempera¬ 
ment of a man who, taking up poli¬ 
tics as a game, followed it in the spii it 
of a gamester. Fox, at evciy last 
throw, staked higher still — grew 
more daring in hia declarations as he 
felt his public character decline, ha¬ 
zarded bolder defiances of public 
feeling as he found his past challen¬ 
ges more amply retorted on his own 
head, until, In'the frenzy of thwarted 
ambition and beaten hopes, he took 
up the advocacy of the French Re¬ 
volution Jhe very name was a thing 
of disgust, scforn,and horror, to every 
other man above the lowest rank of 
society. Yet Fox panegyrized it as 
stubbornly in 1794, when Robes¬ 
pierre was in the height of his tyran¬ 
ny, as in 1789, when republicanism 
yet affected the disguise of loyalty; 
Still he was destined to struggle, 
grasping at every straw that offered 
a support to his drowning popula¬ 
rity, and constituting himself the 
champion of “Reform,” while the 
sound was a topic of ridicule to 


every man of common sense, while 
it only produced new scoffs at the 
contrast between his ministerial life 
and his pan loth: pretensions, and 
while the very “ Reformers,” whose 
cause he thus helplessly volunteer¬ 
ed, openly laughed at him for the 
antiquated absurdity of believing 
that they would be content with any 
change short of revolution. Yet 
there, with the Reports of the two 
Houses staring him iu the face, with 
actual explosions of armed con¬ 
spiracy echoing in his ear, with his 
hands loaded with evidence of the 
unremitting correspondence of Bri¬ 
tish Jacobinism with tho monster 
Government of France, Fox could 
stand, from week to week, repeating 
the same superannuated verbiage of 
“ Liberty in danger,” talking of 
“pretended plots and fabricated con¬ 
spiracies,” and witli an angry affec¬ 
tation of sincerity, that heightened 
the true burlesque of the exhibition, 
invoking tho manes of Hampden and 
Sidney I But tiiis could not lastc 
Disclaimed by the national feelings, 
and panegyrized only by foreign ene¬ 
mies and domestic traitors, Fox was 
silenced by shame, stripped of party, 
and utterly done. 

How much nobler would it have 
been in this man to have followed 
the example of his friends, and ac¬ 
knowledging the weakness of .his 
cause, abandon faction for patriot¬ 
ism—confess that, with the common 
effect of violent passions acting upon 
an unlicensed mind, he had suffered 
himself to be bewildered into igno¬ 
rance of the best interests of human 
nature—abjure thenceforth that in¬ 
sane cupidity for place, which, ma¬ 
king him the slave of every minister 
in the early, part of his life, now re¬ 
duced him into the Blave of every 
mob in his declining years—with a 
reviving spirit of Integrity cast off 
the shackles of that worst tyranny— 
the tyranny of rabide applause—and 
bind himself tothueervice of Truth, 
Honour, and tils Country. 

The contrast of Pitt, in all the 
bearings of public character, was as 
eminent as it was marked in tho 
private life, of a man- who, with 
all the temptations of the world 
glowing around him, exhibited a mo- 
def'di the manliest self-control. His¬ 
tory was to find no resemblance for 
hts lony and pure career In the or- 
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gies of fantastic and perilous ambi¬ 
tion, throwing the state into confu¬ 
sion and leading on a maddened 
multitude to the drunken triumphs 
of popular folly, with the cup in its 
hand and the courtezan by its side, 
while it threatened the palace and 
the shrine. The monument of Pitt 
stands alone—it stands upon no ruin 
of character—the nation are not 
called to regret in it the celebrity of 
vice, or read the inscription of 
great talents prostituted and lost in 
the indulgence of petty and personal 
temptations. It stands forth chal¬ 
lenging the eye of posterity by the 
loftiest memorials of honour, intel¬ 
lectual rank, and unimpeachable vir¬ 
tue. No blazonry of personal li¬ 
cense there insults the eye—no 
figure of Silenus starts out among the 
sculptures and degrades the laurels 
which the hand of national gratitude 
has wrought round the toinb. All is 
pure, clear, elevated in its spirit, 

f iermanent in Us mateilel, convey- 
ng in every branch and emblem the 
lineaments of a mind which no man 
can contemplate without feeling 
some share of kindred elevation, 
which to this hour Bheds its influ¬ 
ence on the hearts which are to re¬ 
store their country, if it is to be re¬ 
stored; and which even, in the ulti¬ 
mate wreck of England, if it.is to 
perish, will survive in evidence that 
we were once a people worthy of 
empire. 

The year 17D7 was to give another 
proof of the resources of the great 
Minister, of the tremendous difficul¬ 
ties through which England was 
summoned to contend for the liber¬ 
ties pf mankind, and of the'’cureless 
follies and irreconcilable bitterness 
of faction. The progress of the war 
bad been disastrous. It had been 
carried on bv the continental powers 
With that mixture of insincerity and 
irresolution which implies defeat, 
"there were long offences in all the 
foreign courts to be punished—old 
corruptions to be cleared away, and 
. hew temptations to Individual ob¬ 
jects to be overcome, before the ir¬ 
resistible mass of European force 
could be brought into the field 
against the broken and partial im¬ 
pulse of the continental monar- 
chies; France had poured out her 
whole vigour, combined by fear, di¬ 
rected by keen sagacity, and anlma- 
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ted by all the passions of a war-lo¬ 
ving nation, stimulated by the pro¬ 
spects of easy vietury and the luxu¬ 
ries of universal dominion. It was 
a renewal of the war of Alexander 
against the indolent Batraps of 
Asia; on the side of the invader, 
desperate intrepidity, animated by 
the single rigid impulse of conquest; 
on the other, the recollections of sol¬ 
diership substituted for its reality; 
the intrigues of cabinets for the in¬ 
terests of the nation; and the per¬ 
sonal animosities of sovereigns for 
the strong principle of resistance 
to Jacobinism. England alone had 
seen the trim ground of hostility, and 
the knowledge formed the true 
ground of her triumphs throughout 
a war in which she alone triumphed, 
while every other power of Europe 
was stricken into the very dust of na¬ 
tional humiliation. While the conti¬ 
nental powers were extravagantly 
elated with every temporary success, 
nnd flung into despair byeverycasual 
failure of fortune, the possession of 
this single principle of action held 
England steady through the whole 
long progress of chaage, took from 
before her eye the obscurity Into 
which every other eye of Europe 
voluntardy pluhged, and giving her 
a standard which she was to follow 
through all alternations of public 
things, at length fixed her at the 
heaa of European Conservation. 

This great guiding rule was the 
necessity of overthrowing Jacobi¬ 
nism. Tho conquest of a province, 
or the extinction of a hostile army 
which threw the Continental Cabi¬ 
nets into unseemly exultation, was 
disregarded by England, while she 
saw Jacobinism raising its porten¬ 
tous form behind the ruin, still un¬ 
harmed by the shock, and standing 
full armed to offer battle. And this 
wisdom she owed to the saving saga¬ 
city of the Minister. From the be¬ 
ginning he proclaimed, what the 
tardy convictions of the Continent 
scarcely discovered till the close of 
the contest, that the true enemy 
was not France, but Jacobinical 
France, not a great country influen¬ 
ced by the weak and unfruitful am¬ 
bition of conquest, but a great coun¬ 
try filled in every pore with a new 
stilence fatal to all that it touched, 
d defying every remedy but the 
cutting off of all communication; 
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not a vast community of men rbahly 
eager to extinguish unfelt abuses, 
and redeem tkem#lves from a mo¬ 
narchy whose vices had by time 
become popular gratifications, whose 
severities survived only in history, 
and whose prodigalities were long 
since either a popular largeBS, or a 
national pride; but against a wild, 
gloomy, and homicidal spirit, that 
sought conquest only as the means 
of subversion, rejoiced in the glitter 
of arms only as the instruments of 
letting loose the life blood of civi¬ 
lized nations, and, like the old enemy 
of mankind, ranged the world, im¬ 
pelled by but one desire, malice 
to all, H seeking whom it might 
devour.” And in this language, if 
the Minister were living at this mo¬ 
ment, he would speak, summon the 
mind of England to resume the stea¬ 
diness, fortitude, and knowledge 
which had rescued it forty years 
ago from tho universal convulsion, 
and pointing to the signs with which 
the world labours from year to year, 
the omens of the coining earthquake, 
whether seen in those brief heavings 
of the moral soil, and bursts of flame 
which Btartie and subside; or felt in 
those partial exhalations of evil, 
which exhaust and corrupt the vita¬ 
lity of nations; warn us to prepare, 
by flxing our dwellings on the rock, 
and strengthening every buttress of 
that Constitution, which a hand 
scarcely less than divine has formed, 
and which nothing but the most un¬ 
accountable folly would dismantle. 

In the year 1797, a combination of 
misfortunes Becmed to threaten the 
hopeB of Europe. The allied armies 
had been repulsed, and reduced to 
the defence of their own dominions; 
an attempt to negotiate a peace with 
France had failed. The Continental 
powers were sinking Into despair, 
and struggling with financial ruin. 
The weight of the whole war was 
turning upon England. France, re¬ 
lieved from the direct pressure of 
the Continental war, now declared 
her Intention to invade the British 
Islands; and defeated as her fleets 
had uniformly been, she possessed 


means of throwing a force on our 
shore; which no patriot, however 
secure of final victory, could con¬ 
template without a sense of the 
havoc by which that victory must 
be purchased. Ireland, always a 
subject of strong anxiety, was alrea¬ 
dy disturbed by the most active zeal 
of Jacobinism, a vast conspiracy was 
already branching through eveiy 
province, and ail was prepared for 
rebellion. Jacobinism again, cheered 
in England by the prospect of na¬ 
tional ruin, renewed its activity. 
But, in addition to those general 
menaces, the nation was suddenly 
assailed in that point of the most 
nervous importance to a great com¬ 
mercial community, its finance. Ru¬ 
mours of an impending national 
bankruptcy had begun to be spread, 
and the rumours, of course, tended 
to hasten the reality. The funds fell 
with unexampled rapidity. In tho 
deepest depression of the American 
war, they had never sunk to the rate 
at which they stuod at the beginning 
of this year.* Gold was soon de¬ 
manded of the Bank to an alarm¬ 
ing amount, and the panic, spreading 
from the metropolis to the country 
banks, and from them returning with 
increased violence upon the chief 
trading firms of London, shook cre¬ 
dit to Its foundations. In this emer¬ 
gency the genius of the great Minis¬ 
ter shone forth with pre-eminent 
lustre. Surrounded by public alarms, 
harassed by the loudest outcries of 
party, and still more molested by the 
terrors of his friends, he boldly 
adopted a measure from which for¬ 
mer fiuanciers would have shrunk; 
took all its untried consequences 
upon his own head, and by his deci¬ 
sion aaved his country. Thia act 
was the memorable suspension of 
payments in cash at the Bank. But 
as the subject of banking itself is 
among the most curious of ststistlcs, 
and as it affords an illustration 
of the manliness of the Minister, and 
die vicious, ignorant, and inveterate 
malignity of faction, we shall give a 
rapid and general sketch of its ori¬ 
gin and nature. 


* In 1781, the lowest period of the American war, the three per cent consols had 
fallen paly to 54j> In 1797, In February, they wars three per cent lower, namely, 
50,hut the depression continued, and in March they were at 50, and In April 
at 481- 
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The Jews, that extraordinary ?ace, 
who have rejected themselves from 
all the benefits of European civilisa¬ 
tion, though they hare been every 
where the beginners of civilisation, 
and who hare every where urged 
- on the progress of nations, though 
they have stood still for a thousand 
years, were the first bankers. Taking 
shelter in the freedom of the little 
Italian republics from the violences 
of the feudal sovereigns, they began 
that open trade in money which has 
so remarkably characterised this 
people. Prohibited from being the 

n rietors of land, they aided the 
ibition by their reluctance to 
identify themselves with any existing 
nation, and the wealth of the Jews, 
being always in money or jewels, 
thus became the subject of a direct 
traffic. In every Italian town the' 
Jew was found seated at his counter 
or bench in the marketplace, ready 
to exchange bis coin against the tra¬ 
veller's, or to meet the exigencies of 
merchants of the place; his busi¬ 
ness thus variously assuming the 
shape of the landholder, the pawn, 
broker, op the dealer in bills, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of his securities. 
-The Jews who settled in Lombardy, 
the richest, freest, and in conse¬ 
quence most active province of com¬ 
mercial Italy, took ‘the lead ia this 
important traffic, and the lending of 
money on pledges in every nation 
was regarded as the peculiar office 
of the Lombards. But one of the 
•most remarkable events of modern 
history was at length to shape this 
rude system into form. 

The Bndden zeal stimulated to 
attempt the recovery of Palestine, 
towards the close of the eleventh 
century, poured a flood of gold into 
the cities bordering on the Adriatic. 
'"Venice, already powerful by her 
*w4val enterprise, opulent by her 
^Oriental commerce, and bolding a 
. high tank in the estimation of zetdo- 
•\try hy her struggles with the Maho¬ 
metans, became the chief port for the 
‘Crusading fleets, the Venetian mer¬ 
chants the chief dealers in all the 
• means necessary for the transport of 
' those countless multitudes, and the 

•jt* i ' *. , 


Venetian Government the chief, tran¬ 
sactor of those loans by which the 
rude though galigkt chivalry of Wes¬ 
tern Europe were enabled to equip 
themselves for this most dazzling of 
all the enterprises that ever tempted 
the lore of a name. The first Cru¬ 
sade had embarked from the shores 
of the Adriatic (in 1005), and the 
Venetian monopoly soon engrossed 
the outfit of those vast and costly 
expeditions, and with it became the 
depositary of the chief movable 
wealth of ‘Europe/ But the enor¬ 
mous opulence thus acquired by the 
individual traders soon attracted the 
eye of the Government, always jea¬ 
lous of wealth in its subjects, aud 
always eager to amass treasure for 
the exigencies of an insatiable am¬ 
bition. Tiie chicanery, too, which' 
orastHiave often occurred among 
a crowd of subtle Italians, eager to 
rival each other, may have mado 
the interference of the i uliug powers 
important to sustaining the credit of 
the national character, and may have 
made even the rough German and 
the volatile Gaul desirous of having 
some firmer security than the sharp- 
witted son of the Lagunm. Tho 
result was the formation of the first 
public bank of Italy and Europe. It 
gives a striking instance of the 
wealth of Venice seven hundred 
years ago, and four hundred years 
before the discovery of the American 
mines lowered the value of gold to 
less than half its former amount^ to 
find the original capital of the bank 
of Venice, nearly half a million of 
our money.* It is equally striking 
to see that supposed triumph of the 
skill of finance in latter days, a per¬ 
manent national debt; created In this 
infancy of the art; and the govern¬ 
ment waa thus summarily furnish¬ 
ed with the money of the sub¬ 
ject without equivalent or trouble. 
The. narrative of those remote but 
highly curious operations, is not 
sufficiently clear for us to de¬ 
termine by what inducement the 
money trader was allured thus to 
lock up a portion of bis capital, 
whether it werq^connected with 
public authority or trading prlvl- 


' * Th# exact sum waa L.433,333. The value becomes mors greater still, if we 
*C*]ealate the extraordinary sad continued fall in the valne of money, which hao gone 
Oig' through ovary century since tho fifteenth. 
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leges. But it appears that the capi¬ 
tal was never to he restored; that 
to strengthen the-credit of ihe go¬ 
vernment, all deposits of treasure 
were ordered to be placed in the 
hands of the bank, nud that the de¬ 
positor was allowed a credit to the 
amount, which credit lie was en¬ 
abled to use ns a tiansfer. This was 
tyranny, but in pecuniary matters 
no tyranny can last long. The go¬ 
vernment found that the value of 
its transfers, being a fin cul ciicula- 
tiou, rapidly fell, until it was depre¬ 
ciated to thirty per cent below the 
solid currency. To prevent utter 
ruin, coin was necessary ; the bank 
thenceforth paid in coin when it was 
demanded, and its credit was re¬ 
stored. 

But Venice, was not merely a great 
commercial state, it was au ardent, 
ambitious, and powerful republic; 
it influenced not merely the traffic 
but the politics of mankind, and ex¬ 
ercised not merely the despotism of 
the most resistless of all monopo¬ 
lists, but the arms of one of the most 
brilliant of all conquerors. Lord of 
the Mediterranean, by turns subsi¬ 
dizing and menacing the gi eat Ger¬ 
man Empire; engaged in a perpe¬ 
tual game of the subtlest intrigue 
wi'h the little intriguing states of 
Italy ; alternately protecting and 
plundering the empire of the Con¬ 
stantines, and in all ages the bul¬ 
wark of Christendom against the 
tremendous assaults of the Maho¬ 
metan, whether Saracen or Turk, the 
political history of Venice was one of 
the most active, diversified, nud daz¬ 
zling in the annnis of mankind. But 
ambition always pays a high price for 
its glories. The flag of the Cross, 
which had waved over the broken 
battlements of Constantinople and 
the captured gallies of the iniidel, 
also waved over the declining wealth 
of the proud Btate that had sent it 
forth to conquer. The bunk had 
given up its deposits to supply the 
enormous expenses of wars which 
every day became more wasteful. 
The Senate then tried the strength 
of their commercial sinews; they 
roposed a new subscription for the 
ank, raised it from the original two 
millions of ducats to five, and not¬ 
withstanding the singular measure 
of determining by law that the de¬ 
preciation of its transfers or notes 
of credit should never exceed twenty 
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per cent, it maintained its character 
till the time when the fatal alliance 
of French liberty extinguished the 
privileges, opulence, mul all but the 
name of this queen of the commer¬ 
cial world. 

The truflic with India 1 ihb always 
been the great prize of commerce. 
And though furnishing Europe with 
nothing hut matteis of luxury, such 
is the universal passion for the Bilks 
and gems of the “ Golden Penin¬ 
sula/’ that it has raised every suc¬ 
cessive monopolist of its route into 
inordinate opulence. The command 
of the Mediterranean, while it con¬ 
tinued the highway to India, had 
made the fortune of Venice; the dis¬ 
covery <TF the passage round Africa 
by the Portuguese, in 1-197, raised 
Portugal from a half barbarian frag¬ 
ment of the Spanish Peninsula into 
a powerful and independent king¬ 
dom of warriors and naval disco¬ 
verers. But the prodigality of the 
court, seconded by the unaccount¬ 
able impolicy of wasting the national 
resources on military conquest ten 
thousand miles off, in India, while 
the northern and western shores of 
Africa, a new empire, of boundless 
extcut,aud inexhaustible fei tilify.lay 
at its doors, broke down the early 
vigour of Portugal, and transfen ed 
its Indian opulence, ai d the greater 
part of its Indian possessions, to a 
wiser people. 

Holland, achieving religious liberty 
towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and with it arquiiing the 
prizes of civil prosperity, became 
the inheiitor of the Portuguese dis¬ 
coveries in the East. Amsterdam, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, thus held the commercial 
rank which was tapidly falling away 
from the cities of the Mediterranean, 
and which had wholly deserted Por¬ 
tugal-then, by the victories of tl.e 
celebrated Alva, a Spanish province. 
In 1609 the well-known Bank of 
Amsterdam was established ; one of 
the most important firms that tin; 
world of traffic has ever seen, from 
the extraordinary extent of its deal¬ 
ings, its long influence on the Euro¬ 
pean system, and its honourable in¬ 
tegrity, and Rearcely less interesting 
from the simplicity and singularity of 
its principle- The Bank of Venice 
had been formed on the principle of 
forcibly converting to the public 
emolument a part of the cmolu- 

Y 
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rnents of individual, and of thus in¬ 
creasing the general means of the 
state for its purposes of aggrandise¬ 
ment or defence. The Bank of Ge¬ 
noa, formed in I.‘14o, had partially 
adopted the principle of its 1 aval, 
and carried it on, but with more 
fluctuating success, until its failure 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But the Bank of Amstei dam 
was founded solely on the principle 
of its commercial uses. The Jews, 
who had originated ho many of the 
little money trading establishments 
of the south and east, were sup¬ 
posed to hare been the chief invo¬ 
luntary founders of this new and 
powerful improvement on their sys¬ 
tem of paivnbrukiug. l'rfini the 
sanguinary wars anil general dislo¬ 
cation of society dining the six¬ 
teenth century, credit throughout 
Europe had fallen into general de¬ 
cay. Coin was therefore almost the 
ouly medium of circulation- Coin, 
always the most expensive medium, 
lias the fin tlier disadvantage of being 
the most exposed to Iosh of value by 
the aits of the clipper and coiner. 
As the quantity of tins clipped coin 
which parsed through the hands of 
tin) merchants of Amsterdam was 
prodigious, a quantity continually 
augmented by the dealings in fo¬ 
reign exchanges, the bank waH esta¬ 
blished for the purpose of giving a 
fixed value to money transactions. 
Its first proceeding was to receive 
all clipped coins according to 
their retd value, giving a credit on 
its books for the value, deducting 
the expense of converting it into the 
national coin, whether so converted 
or not. This amount constituted 
bank-money. And to make this hank 
money the general medium, it was 
further enacted, that all payments, 
from 600 guilders upwards, should 
be made in bank-money. The ob¬ 
vious result was, that every man 
who had dealiugs with the possess¬ 
ors of this species of credit, found 
himself under tho necessity of pro- 
t viding a similar credit, in other 
words, of making a deposit in the 
bank, to avoid tho inconveniences 
and losses of the fluctuations in the 
debased currency. The bank, fur¬ 
ther, for the convenience of tho pro- 
* prietors of bullion, allowed the de¬ 
positor any quantity of the precious 
metals, giving a credit on its books 
for the value, calculated at five per 
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cent below the mint price, and al¬ 
lowing the depositor to take out the 
bullion at any time within six 
months, on transferring to the bank 
bank-money equal to the credit 
given, and paying a per centagc on 
the bullion. Unlike the Bank of 
Venice, which immediately employ¬ 
ed its deposits in public and politi¬ 
cal purposes, and whose capital was 
thus mciely nominal, the Bank of 
Amsterdam retained its deposits in 
store, and thus frequently had in its 
coffers sums to the amount of six 
or seven millions sterling. A clumsy 
and expensive contrivance, opposite 
to all the purposes of money, yet by 
the force of circumstances giving a 
character of solidity and honesty 
to tho dealings of the establishment. 

The uses of the banking principle 
in fixing the rates of value, in im¬ 
proving tho purity of the coin, and 
in facilitating tho general inter¬ 
courses of commerce, were now so 
fully recognised, that national banks 
began to start up in every part of 
Europe. Tiie great Bank of Ham¬ 
burg was formed in 1610, within a 
year of that of Amsterdam, and for 
the same object, the move advantage 
of traflic. Its deposits were made 
not in coin, but iu bullion of a cer¬ 
tain Htamlard; a eiedit being given 
to the amount, and the bullion being 
capable of recall on payment of cer¬ 
tain fees. The Bank of Nuremberg 
was formed about the eatuu time, 
and on the same principle, lu 
the Bank of Rotterdam followed, 
witli equal success. A more trying 
and varied fate attended the well- 
known Bank of Stockholm, founded 
in 1688, by an enterprising indivi¬ 
dual of the name of Palmshut, as 
a bank of deposit, discount, and cir¬ 
culation. Tho delicacy of commer¬ 
cial credit was never more strikingly 
evinced than in Us history. The mad 
hostilities of Charles XU. drained 
the bank, and fi ightening away the 
depositors, it remained for some 
years in a state of insolvency. But 
the evident ruin that must follow to 
the national finance compelled the 
government to take some partial 
measures for its restoration. Still 
it continued almost beyond hope, 
when, such are the curious chances 
of things, mi act of direct tyranny 
rendered it more flourishing than 
ever. The minister of finance, the 
Count Goerlz, was wasteful and pro- 
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fligate, but he was dexterous and 
daring. In the general ruin of the re¬ 
venues consequent on the disastrous 
Russian war, which ended with 
the battle of Pultowa, Goertz de¬ 
termined on the desperate expe¬ 
dient of a forced loan, to be repaid 
in a depreciated currency. Procuring 
a royal ordinance for bringing all 
tho plate, jewels, and coin ol the 
Swedish provinces into the royal 
treasury, in other words, placing 
them at the King’s disposal, he issued 
a copper currency in return, at no 
less than ninety, six per cent below 
the nominal value, in other woids, 
a robbery of ninety-six in the hun¬ 
dred. The alarm of this virtual con¬ 
fiscation was universal, and the only 
expedient was to invest their coiii 
and the value of their plate and 
jewels in the bank, which had the 
royal declaration for its security. 
Goertz, thus eluded, applied to the 
King for an ordinance empowering 
him to seize the deposits, hut the 
King, fortunately for the stability of 
his throne, indignantly forbade nil 
fuither allusion to the measure, and 
tho bank was saved. The result was 
public confidence, the establishment 
extended its operations, and became 
a loan bank, lending money on bul¬ 
lion and on iron at an interest of 
three per cent, and on houses and 
lands at four. Au exchange de¬ 
partment was afterwards added to 
it, which involved the bank in diffi¬ 
culties. Rut by a public effort the 
pressure was relieved, and it is now 
under the protection and auditor- 
ship of the General States of the 
kingdom. 

But the most important form which 
the system has taken has been in 
our own country. The Bank of 
England waa founded by en adven¬ 
turous and intelligent Individual of 
the name of Paterson, who, in 1699, 
obtained the Royal sanction for con¬ 
stituting a corporation by the name 
of “ The Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England.” By the 5th 
and (ith of William and Mary, cer¬ 
tain rates on tonnage, beer, and other 
matters, were granted for the secu¬ 
rity of such subscribers as would 
supply a million and a half sterling. 
The whole subscription was filled 
up before the end of the year, and 
on the 27th of July, 1094, the charter 
was executed, being limited to 
eleven years. The rote of the Into- 
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rest which the company were to re¬ 
ceive being eight per cent (two per 
cent abuve the usual rate), with au 
allowance of L.4000 a-ycar for ma¬ 
naging. But it is not to be supposed 
that in the preceding centuries, while 
tho attention of Europe was con¬ 
stantly directed more and more to 
the principles of commerce, England 
was without her participation m the 
useB of banking- Her Lombard 
Street is a memorial of her dealings 
in exchange, and from the time 
when this exclusive trade passed 
out of the hands of the Italian Jews, 
and the London goldsmiths became 
the principal agents of discount,loan, 
and circulation, her transactions 
were to a large amount. But the 
National Bauk soon absorbed all. 
The charter appointing a governor, 
whose qualification was to be 
L.tOOO stuck, a deputy governor, at 
L.3UU0, and twenty-four directors, 
elected by those holders of stock 
who have possessed L.500 in it for 
six months before the election, bad 
been since prolonged from time to 
time by Government, and the Bank, 
constituting the great agent of dis¬ 
count, circulation, and management 
of the national debt, retains a cha¬ 
racter of solidity, integrity, and pub¬ 
lic usefulness, that forms one of the 
highest monuments of the character 
of England. 

Wo come now to the peculiar 
question of the run on the Bank in 
1797. This panic was the result of 
a variety of causes. An unusual but 
gradual demand for cash had been 
remarked by the Bank for nearly a 
year, of which the grounds apparent¬ 
ly wore—tho diminished quantity of 
country notes in circulation, from 
the failure of many of the country 
firms in the years 1794, 1799, and 
1796—the extension of trade re¬ 
quiring an increase in the circulating 
medium, which not being supplied 
by notes, must require an increased 
issue of specie. The scarcity of the 
two preceding years, in which, from 
the failure of the harvest in Ireland 
and Scotland, large sums were re¬ 
quired for the purchase of foreign 
corn—the loans made to our allies 
for carrying on the war, and which, 
though not paid in coin, required a 
large transmission of bullion. Those, 
however, were hut general causes, 
operating in a way scarcely capable 
of striking the public eye- The lm- 
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mediate source of the panic was tike 
threat of a French invasion, which 
startled many weak people imo 
withdrawing their money from the 
public securities, and hoarding all 
the specie they could got, in the idea 
that it might soon bo the only pro¬ 
perty of which they could avail 
themselves. The consequence of a 
few acts of this kind would uaturaliy 
be alarm among that rank of the 
people who were most likely to be 
regardless of reason, and, ou the 
2-itli of February, 17£>7, the deputy- 
governor aud one of the directors of 
the Bank waited on the Minister to 
state the extraordinary decrease of 
their specie during the last two 
months, and enquire how far Govern¬ 
ment thought that this drain should 
be suffered to proceed. Pitt decided 
on ins measure at once, and told the 
directors that lie would propose in 
the Council a proclamation to sus¬ 
pend the issue of coin—stipulating 
with them that they should be ready 
to produce their accounts before a 
select committee of the legislature. 
On tho tidtli the Council was held, 
and a resolution passed, that the 
Bank should issue cash in payments 
no longer, until tl.o sense of Parlia¬ 
ment could be taken on the subject. 
The minute of the Order iu Council 
was immediately transmitted, aud, 
on the next day, Monday tho 27th 
of February, aday long remembered 
for popular consternation, the omi¬ 
nous notice emanated from tbe 
office of the directors. “ Hunk of 
liiujl'ind, February 27, 1707. In 
consequence of an Order of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Privy Council, notified to the 
Bank last night, a copy of which Ib 
hereunto annexed, the governor, 
deputy-governor, and directors of 
the Bank of England think it their 
duty to Inform the proprietors of 
Bank stock,that the general concerns 
of the Bank are in the most affluent 
and flourishing ^situation, and such 
as to preclude every doubt as to the 
security of its notes. 

" The directors mean to continue 
their usual discount, for the accom¬ 
modation of the commercial interest, 
paying the amount iu bank-notes, 
and the dividend warrants will be 
paid in the same manner. Francis 
Martin , See." The sight of this do¬ 
cument threw London Into universal 
alarm, and a less intrepid minister 
would have retracted a measure 


which was assumed by tbc multitude 
to be but another name for national 
bankruptcy. Allthejournnlson tbe 
side of faction were filled with every 
extravagance against tho feebleness, 
folly; and perfidy which, they averred, 
had brought the nation into the jaws 
of ruin. Party in Parliament re¬ 
covered its hopes of driving the Ad¬ 
ministration from office, gathered 
its strength from all quartets. R id 
even threatened to bring Pitt bef ne 
the country as a criminal! But if 
they hoped to deter him by party 
clamour or personal fear, they know 
little of his uudaunted nature. He 
persevered, without a single retro¬ 
grade step or a moment’s delay. 
On the evening of that very day of 
anxiety aud terror, a message from 
the King announced to both Houses 
the Order iu Council. Iu the House 
of Peers, Lord Grenville moved, on 
the 28th, the appointment of a 
“ Select Committee to examine arid 
report ou the debts of the Bank, the 
state of its funds, and the circum¬ 
stances which i endured the Order in 
Council necessary; and which might 
jusiity the House in taking the pro¬ 
per steps for tho confirmation aud 
continuance of the measure.” The 
last claiisb gave rise to a debate, in 
which the Duke of Bedford moved, 
as an amendment, “ to leave out all 
tiiat related to the committee’s re¬ 
porting their opinionop the continu¬ 
ance of the mcasure.’^VThe Marquis 
of Lansdownc, then young In j.he 
H ou se, and designated by party^as 
the future rival of Pitt’s financial re¬ 
nown, laboured to bring the B w ho' -s 
amendment into a rational form; 
and, in tbc course of his declamation, 
was unwary enough to venture on 
Borne of those political predictions 
which generally hare so unfortunate 
an effect on the fame of their pro 
phets. Beginning with the usual party 
formula, which night after night for 
the last hundred years bad attribut¬ 
ed all the national casualties to the 
"unhappy and 111-requited confi¬ 
dence which had beeu placed in his 
Majesty’s Ministers,” he then de¬ 
tailed the various causes which had 
generated tho evils, all deepened by 
tbe master-error of keeping hug 
friends so long out of place. Tfe 
found the tissue of calamity all at¬ 
tributable to “ the enormous waste 
of money and patronage in the Mi¬ 
nisterial hands,” to "Boards of Com- 
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missioners -on every possible sub¬ 
ject;” to 'Inew appointments of all 
kinds,” to salaries and places for in¬ 
dividuals whose sole merit was their 
connexion and their subserviency. 
His lordship further pronounced, 
that the consequences’ of the system 
pursued by the Minister must issue 
in national ruin; threw his utmost 
contempt on the hope’ of preserving 
public honour under the proposed 
restriction, and pledged his financial 
fame on its failure. “ Mark my 
words,” said his lordship, " while it 
is yet time; if you attempt to make 
bank notes a legal tender, all credit 
must polish.” So much for the saga¬ 
city or young financiers. This was 
forty years ago I and the estimable 
peer who saw it has [probably long 
since and often laughed at the abor¬ 
tive denunciations of ilie youthTul 
economist®Ilut the Lords WCte'lTOt 
convinced, and the amendment was 
rejected by 78 to 12. The original 
motion was then carried without a 
division. 

In tins Commons the same predic¬ 
tions weio uttered by Fox, hut with 
greater violence, and, therefore, with 
more unlucky effect on ids reputa¬ 
tion. lu this speech, vvjjich either 
the sudden propped of power, or 
the remembrance of bitter defeat, 
rendered one of the most unguarded 
of his whole rash career, he pro¬ 
nounced that the British Empire 
was on the very verge of destruction 
—that oy this measure the Govern¬ 
ment had claimed a power to anni¬ 
hilate by one breath all the property 
of the creditors of the Bank, and 
that whatever might be tho vaunted 
theory of the Constitution, on this 
principle one word from the King 
might hare the effect to destroy one 
half of the property of the country. 
An amendment by Sheridan was ne- 

? ;atived by 244 to 86, and the motion 
or a Select Committee was carried 
without a division. 

The Report of the committee of 
the Commons was brought in on the 
3d of March, and gave the most sa¬ 
tisfactory evidence of the assertions 
of the Minister. It stated the whole 
of the outstanding demands on the 
Bank, on the 25th of February (the 
day to which the accounts were made 
up), to bo £13,770,390, while the 
amount of the funds for discharging 
these demands (not including the 
debt due from Government of 


L.li,688,8G0, which bore an Interest 
of three per cent) was on the same 
day )j. 17,397,260, leaving a surplus 
belonging to the Bank of L.3,826,600. 
fq two following Reports the com¬ 
mittee justified the suspension of 
casli payments on the ground of tho 
excessive run created by n false fear, 
which had increased rapidly between 
tho 21st and 26th of February, 
which must eventually have disabled 
ail the commercial and financial 
system of the country, for which no 
remedy had been suggested by the 
Bank, and for which no remedy ap¬ 
peared but the measure, founded on 
the necessity of the case, which had 
been adopted by the Government, 
“adding the impoitant fact, that tho 
balance of trade had becu in favour 
of England, during die four years of 
the war, to the amount of mure titan 
six millions a-year, or about twenty- 
six millions on the whole, notwith¬ 
standing the drain of seven millions 
in tho two last years for foreign corn. 
The transaction now drew to a close. 
On the 13th of March the Minister 
brought in a bill, enabling the Bank 
to issue notes in payment of demands 
made upon them. It passed the 
Commons on the 7th of April, after 
various ineffectual debates; similar¬ 
ly passed the Peers, and receiving 
the lloyai sanction, became law. 
But though Fox, who knew as well 
as any man living, the utter empti¬ 
ness of the alarm, and yet could never 
resist the ignoble temptation of em¬ 
barrassing tho Minister, had not the 
manliness to speak what he knew; 
there wereothers who both knew and 
spoke. The English capitalists and 
traders, with an incalculably greater 
stake than this impoverished patriot, 
had the manliness to avow their 
confidence in the unshaken resour¬ 
ces of the country, and their reliance 
on the pure honour and mighty 
mind by which those resources were 
to be finally guided to the renovar 
tion of European freedom. At a 
meeting, held by tho Lord Mayor 
and the principal Bankers of Lon¬ 
don on the day of the panic, a reso¬ 
lution was entered into, that “ The 
undersigned, being highly sensible 
how dccessary the preservation of 
public credit is at this time, do most 
readily hereby declare that they will 
not refuse to receive bank notes 
in payment of any sums of money 
to be paid to them. And that they 
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will ubo their utmost endeavours to 
make all their payments in the 
same manner.” This resolution 
was signed by upwards of 3000 of 
the leading merchants of Eugland ! 
The panic thus met, and the state 
of the Bank having been publicly 
ascertained, confidence returned, 
and this most perilous crisis exhib¬ 
ited only the advantage of having a 
statesman of the highest order at 
the head of the national councils. 
The enormous expenses of the war 
in Spain and Portugal, when Eng¬ 
land, happily for the general cause 
of mankind, became n principal, 
again produced, in 1811, a drain on 
the coin, raising gold from four 
pounds to five pounds eleven shil¬ 
lings an ounce ; which again ren¬ 
dered legislative interference neces¬ 
sary, and the bank note, by the act 
of 1797 a legal tender only in 
rivate transactions (after having 
een accepted as such), was ordered 
to be received as cash in payment 
of all public taxes and duties. But 
the pressure gradually diminished 
till 1821, when gold came down to 
the mint price of L 3, 17s. lOVd. an 
ounce; the one and two pound notes 
were withdrawn from circulation; 
to fill up the vacancy, about fifteen 
millions in gold were coined, and in 
1823 the paymenta in cash were re¬ 
sumed. Thus had perished the 
pretences of faction, and tliuB the 
country, awakened to a sense of the 
mingled ignorance and insincerity 
of the Parliamentary Opposition, 
learned to ridicule their predictions 
as much as to shrink from their 
principles. The late panic of 1823, 
whose effects are still felt, was un¬ 
tainted with political evil, it pro¬ 
bably arose from the facilities of 
discount afforded by the Bank In a 
season of peculiar prosperity. The 
Bank pAper had increased to twenty 
millions, the issues of the private 
bankers bad increased from four 
millions to nearly nine. The mad¬ 
ness of speculation seized upon its 
opportunity, and the land teemed 
with projects as wild as the academy 
of Laputa- It was computed that 
the stock of those imaginative tran¬ 
sactions amounted to thirty millions 
sterling. But the time of repen¬ 
tance speedily arrived. In October, 
an. eminent House in London sus¬ 
pended payment. The shock spread, 
in a month after, the chief bank of 
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Plymouth failed. The Bank ot 
England now began to narrow its 
issues, and withdrew two millions 
and a half of notes. In December 
an extensive bank in York gave 
way, followed by several other 
branch banks. Panic began. The 
Bank of England, in alarm, sud¬ 
denly raised its discounts from tiie 
former rate of four per cent to five. 
This increased the difficulty, though 
probably essential to its sure safety. 
And between the 23th of October, 
1825,and the27th of February, 1820, 
no less than fifty-nine banks had been 
declared bankrupt,twenty insolvent, 
and the failures of private merchants 
and traders filled tiie Gazette at the 
rate of nearly a hundred a-week. 
Yet this shock had its attendant ad¬ 
vantages, and while it extinguished 
a vast quantity of dishonest specu¬ 
lation, and discountenanced the dan¬ 
gerous facility with wbicii mere 
adventurers obtained credit, it intro¬ 
duced branch banks from the Bank 
of England, and taught the country 
lessonB of precaution which since 
that period have prevented any fur¬ 
ther catastrophes, and have given new 
strength to the commercial integrity 
of the empire. 

But those events, interesting as 
they unquestionably are to all who 
desire to investigate the progress of 
that most intricate and curious work 
the operation of national wealth, are 
narrated here with the still higher 
object of showing how amply a free, 
honest, and manly national mind is, 
in its own nature, provided against 
the severest trials of public casualty. 
The French monarchy was over¬ 
thrown by a deficit of three millions 
sterling. There was not a monarchy 
in Europe besides which would not 
have been torn up from the foun¬ 
dations by a tenth part of the pres¬ 
sure which had not power to shake 
the intrepidity of the citizens of 
London. At this bulwark faction 
laboured, but In vain; and the 
triumphant position in which Eng¬ 
land, at the close of the greatest war 
of the world, was placed,—was at 
once the loftiest panegyric on the 
national character, the keenest stigma 
on base and beaten faction, and the 
proudest testimonial to that Minis¬ 
ter, whose name will give its bright¬ 
est lustre to a page already glowing 
with the achievements of valour, 
genius, and patriotism. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALl’INK TRAVELLER. 


No. 

We left Grenoble In a light car¬ 
riage, which we had engaged to take 
us up the Vale of Gresivaudan to 
Ponte Charra, the frontier of Savoy, 
on the left hank of the Isere. We 
had spent the morning in visiting 
the fortifications on Mont Rnchais, 
but wc were delayed until after 
mid-day by difficulties which arose 
at tiie passport office, in conse¬ 
quence of the authorities at the 
prefecture in Paris having written 
Pont iieauroisin on our passports as 
the place on the frontier whence we 
should depart from France. I had 
objected to this at the time, but the 
official men, who appeared to be 
ignorant of such a frontier station 
to their country as Ponte Charm, 
said it would make no difference. 
We found, however, that there was 
a great distinction. Travellers 
should always insist upon the in- 
seition of the frontier station which 
they intend to start from, as jea¬ 
lousy, and consequent delay, always 
arise when a change in the destina¬ 
tion is demanded. 

The drive up the Val Isere is very 
fine; the richness for which it is so 
celebrated is as evident above as 
below Grenoble. The slopes of the 
mountains which divide'the valleys 
of the Ozicms and the faerc are 
covered with forests of chestnut and 
walnut trees, and sweep down into 
the broad plain of the latter valley, 
which here bears the name of 
Gresivaudan, where the mulberry 
and vine, almond, peach, and other 
fruit-trees cover the soil not occu¬ 
pied by Indian corn. Beyond the 
right bank of the Isere appeared the 
mountains of the Grand Chartreuse, 
presenting an infinite variety of 
beautiful forms, their sides deeply 
indented with rifts or ravines. 
Through one of these lay the path, 
by Sapey, from Grenoble to the 
Grand Chartreuse. 

The course of the valley is so 
straight, that the fortified hills of 
Grenoble were seen nearly tho 
whole way, especially when the 
almost level road rose occasionally 
above the trees In the lower part 


II. 

of the valley. We passed nume¬ 
rous villages, generally situated on 
the streams and torrents which tia- 
verse.the valley from the mountains 
to the Isere. At one of these— 
Teucin—whilst the horse rested, we 
ascended a path by a stream, and 
entered thu domains attached to a 
chateau which we passed, and wan¬ 
dered into a most romantic little 
dell, finely wooded- An avenue led 
to a waterfall surrounded by rocks; 
where, from the brightness of the 
stream and delicious retirement of 
tho spot, Musidora might have 
bathed without alarm. On our way 
we met the owner, an old gentle¬ 
man, to whom we apologized for 
our intrusion, lie politely begged 
us to walk wherever we pleased. 
We learnt that he was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. lie was 
a fortunate one to possess so de¬ 
lightful a spot to retire to from the 
turmoil of the political world. 

At the village, an impertinent gen- 
d’arme disturbed the temper of my 
companion by unnecessary and 
vexatious enquiries about his pass¬ 
port. One of the most tormenting 
uuisances to an Englishman travel¬ 
ling through France is thu demand 
to which he is perpetually liable for 
his passport from gendarmes sta¬ 
tioned in villages, where their pro¬ 
voking curiosity and authority may 
bo exercised, to display their im¬ 
portance to the bumpkins about 
them. Tho traveller’s expression 
of vexation or impatience is the ac¬ 
knowledgment or their power, and 
is generally a source of amusement 
to lookers-on. In towns where he 
may arrive at night, or on frontier 
stations, one submits, as a matter of 
course; but it is a trial of temper to 
bear with the curious impertinence 
of “ a little brief authority” so ill- 
timed. 

On our way up the valley wo pass¬ 
ed the village of Grignon, at the foot 
of the hill upon which are the ruins 
of tho Chateau Bayard. Wc got out 
of the carriage, and scrambling up 
across some fields, soon reached the 
terrace, and enjoyed the beautiful 
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view which so forcibly struck me on 
my first visit My companion, to 
whom the sceno was new, was en¬ 
chanted with it. Before us lay the 
widest part of the plain cf the valley, 
which stretched across to Fort Bar- 
raud and Chaparelian, the frontier 
of France and Savoy, on the opposite 
bank of the [sere. On the right, the 
fine mountain of La Tulle,' above 
Montinclian, appeared abruptly to 
close the Vale of Crash audan. 

Wo-loitered about the terrace, and 
searched among the ruins of the 
dwelling for names of visitors upon 
the walla of what are now sheds for 
cattle. 

Tiie ruins arc only interesting fi om 
their association with the Chevalier 
“ sans peur et sana roprocho.” In 
the days of the first Revolution in 
France, when the memory of grt at- 
ness or goodness was a sufficient 
warrant for desecration, this spot 
was put up to be sold ns national 
propei ty. One worthy man was 
found to purchase it, to prevent tho 
removal of the stones which marked 
the spot where the “ bon chevalier ’’ 
was cradled. 

Tho day closed upon us before vve 
could leave this interesting spot. 
We rapidly, however, descended 
tho road down the steep slope, 
through viueyarda and fields of In¬ 
dian corn, and joined our voiturier, 
who had waited for us. Hqlfan- 
hour brought us to Ponte Chdi ra; 
but tho auberge do la Paon was too 
full to receive us, and we wero ob¬ 
liged to put up at a miserable inn, 
the second in the village. Hare, in 
a dirty saile ii manger, we were ill 
Berved, and, “ albeit not used to the 
sighing mood," I could not help re¬ 
membering, In my former visit, the 
comforts of the Paou, and the pretty 
- wife of the host. In answer to my 
enquiries I learnt that she was gone 
a l'autre mondt. On our retiring to 
our chamber, we found in it three 
beds. The girl who, through a 
puzzling labyrinth of stairs and pas- 
' sages, had led us to our dormitory, 
desired us to leave the door open, 
sis the bourgeois (the name here con¬ 
stantly given to the master) must 
come in—though we might make 
our choice of two beds, he would 
occupy the third, as it was his room. 
Agaiust this wo protested, and 
threatened to lock the door, and 


keep possession against all intru¬ 
ders, offering to pay for the.three 
beds. She told us that all the others 
were occupied, that it was an accom¬ 
modation to us on the part of the 
hjurgiois, and assured us that no 
other person would enter. We 
grumbled a little after bIic was gone, 
then laughed at the oddity of our 
situation, and taking possession of 
our beds, left the old man, whom 
wo found to be tho father of our 
hostess, to the enjoyment of Ids; 
he gave us no disturbance, and left 
the room before daylight. 

We were delayed two hourB be¬ 
yond the time we bad intended for 
our departure, by the drowsiness of 
the authority whose signature to our 
passports was necesiury before we 
could enter Savoy. Having obtain¬ 
ed it, vve passed the frontier without 
any other trouble or detention, and 
proceeded by an ill-kept road to 
Miiutmelian. Oil our way there, 
we had a view of Mout Blanc, 
which is seen up and beyond the 
valleys of the lsere and the Dorou. 

We had renewed our engagement 
with our voiturier, who agreed to 
take us to Moutiers, a long day’s 
work, especially after our unprofi¬ 
table delay at Ponte-Chan a. At 
Montmeliau we were again detained 
by the carabineers for the authenti¬ 
cation of our passports, and as if 
these were not sufficient losses of 
time, we took the wrong road out of 
the town; that which led towards 
Aix. At length, however, we got 
into the true course, up the right 
hauks of the lsere, and reached St 
Pierre d’ Albigny. Whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we proceeded about 
a league on the road, to visit the 
Chateau Moilans; a man accompa¬ 
nied us as guide, who had served 
under Napoleon, and had been a pri¬ 
soner in England. 

The ascent was gradual to the top 
of the rock, which, jutting out from 
the mountain-side, formed,.a suffi¬ 
cient platform for the buildfhgs, at 
an elevation of eight hundred or 
nine hundred feet above the level 
of the lsere, and commanding ex¬ 
tensive views. Tfcssttftl towers of 
the chateau ovciliang inaccessible 
precipices four or five limes their 
height. The look out upon the 
beautiful scenes in the valley below 
from the slits serving as windows to 
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the cells, must often, to the poor pri¬ 
soners within, have created a desire 
for liberty, and at the same moment 
hare crushed the hope of its attain¬ 
ment. 

The chateau originally belonged 
to one of the most ancient families 
in Savoy, distinguished so early 
as the 9th century. Between that 
period and the 16th, many of the 
Barons of Moilans were celebrated 
as soldiers, and other members of 
the family were eminrnt in the 
church, as bishops of tlio Maui i- 
eune, but the male line becoming 
extinct in 1523, the chateau was 
bought by Charles, third duke of 
Savoy, and converted into a state- 
prison, which continued to be its 
appropriation until the events of 
the French Revolution united Savoy 
to France, when the castle of Moi¬ 
lans was dismantled. However 
strong it might have been as a pri¬ 
son—as a military station, at least 
since the use of cannon, it must have 
been defenceless ; now it h inte¬ 
resting only to the painter and the 
antiquary; tauk weeds lill its courts, 
its draw-bridges are decayed, its 
Mails are crumbling to the earth, 
nud bear to oblivion in their ruin 
the names written upou them by the 
sol die.! 1 in the guard-room and the 
captive in his cell. Where formerly 
the sighs of the poor wretch never 
pierced the walls of his dungeon, 
blasts of wind have now passed 
through a thousand rent*, and whis¬ 
tled the requiem of feudal tyranny. 

The path which descended on the 
noilhcin side of the rock lay 
through vineyards and meadows, 
and presented at every turn some 
picturesque scene. On reaching the 
high-road, we waited impatiently for 
some time, and feared that our car¬ 
riage might have passed on and left 
us to walk to Con flans; hut though 
we had not chosen to dine at Saint 
Pierre, our conductor had, and it 
was vexajPms to find that two hours 
more Were loefcin our long day’s 
journej^ Wo,/cached L’lldpital, 
however, at live o’clock, where the 
Frbres Gonyun&S us with an ex¬ 
cellent diumpSpYe crossed the 
Arly, which^ivldes L’Hopital from 
Conflaus, atmalf-p&st six, but it was 
uear eleven before we reached the 
comfortable inn of the post at Mou- 
tlers. We passed thus at night 
many fine scenes; to some the moon¬ 


light gave a sublime and mysterious 
character, particularly near Aigue-' 
blanche, on our way through a fine 
ravine immediately before arriving 
at Moutiers. 

We made arrangements for our 
return this way, to pass by the Vu- 
noise into the valley of the Arc; 
and having engaged a char-a-banc, 
proceeded to Bourg St Maurice. 

To my companion the route 
through the valley of the Iaere was 
one orgreat interest. It was my third 
visit, aud it wanted the freshness of 
novelty, but the scenery Is so fine, 
that its effect cannot be destroyed by 
repetition; he was much struck with 
the scene around the deep ravine at 
Clusc I)’Haute-Cour, where the 
torrent, falling over the tufa rocks, 
deposits the calcareous matter 
wherever even the spray falls; be¬ 
low was the narrow gorge where, at 
the bases of vast precipice s, tjie Iaere 
is seen to struggle through; above, 
hangs the enormous rock over which 
Finnnuel canied a road in 1766; the 
whole rccne has combined materials 
of grandeur and beauty, which strike 
forcibly ou the first visit, and would 
scarcely be weakened on the hun¬ 
dredth. 

After looking down from the sum¬ 
mit on the village of Cuntron, which 
still preserves tbo name of the an¬ 
cient people of the Tareiitaise, the 
Centrones, we drove up through a 
wild valley much changed, above tbo 
ravine, from the scenery below it. 
Here the ail vanre of an army might 
be impeded at any time by assailants 
from the neighbouring heights. 

W« rested for a short time at Aline, 
the ancient Forum Claudii, after¬ 
wards Axima; and whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we climbed up 
through the vineyards to an old 
chapel built amidst the ruins of 
Roman fortifications. There are 
some remains of round towers of 
this high antiquity, both iu the town 
and on the site of the ancient fort 
—tho masonry having been good 
enough to hold the masses together 
through so many ages—there is 
also a subterraneous communication 
which traverses the city, from some 
ruins supposed to have been a 
tcinpie, to the fortress; the vault 
of tnis passage is supported by co¬ 
lumns of stone, each shaft a single 

E ieec. Here some inscriptions have 
een found, well preserved, patticu- 
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larly one in houour of Trajan. An an¬ 
cient communication between the 
town and the fort may also be traced 
in steps cut in the rock upon which 
the latter stands. That theTormer ex¬ 
tent of Aime greatly exceeded its 
present boundaries, was shown by 
some discoveries of subterranean 
structures opened in forming a new 
road into the upper Tarentaise in 
1760. 

We found in our way up the val¬ 
ley many gangs of workmen em¬ 
ployed in making and improving the 
road, which will Boon be excellent 
for carriages as far as St Maurice; it 
Is supposed to be preparatory to the 
construction of a new road over the 
little St Bernard. This change in the 
miserable policy so long practised, 
under Austrian influence, by the go¬ 
vernment of Sardinia, will be hailed 
as a great boon by its subjects, espe¬ 
cially those of the Val lsere in Sa¬ 
voy, and of the Val d’Aosta in Pied¬ 
mont, who have long wanted the 
facilities of communication which a 
carriage-road would give them across 
the great chain of the Alps between 
their valleys. 

On our approach to Bourg St 
Maurice, we observed, on the other 
side of the river, the village of Lau- 
dri, beautifully situated at the en¬ 
trance to the valley of PeBey; direct¬ 
ly before ub lay the pass of the little 
St Bernard, which we could trace 
almost to its summit; we could also 
distinguish the Rocbe-blanche—but 
above St Maurice the great valley 
of the lsere takes a sudden bend, 
and the obvious course to seek a 
passage across the great chain would 
be to ascend the principal valley. 
The path which leads to the little 
St Bernard ascends by the Reel us, a 
small stream which falls into the Val 
lsere, near Sccsj. The choice of 
this true, but less evident route, 
proves the value of his guides to the • 
army of Hannibal. 

As we arrived early at St Maurice, 
we decided upon walking to the 
Roche-blanche, and examining any 
traces we might And of the ancient 
road upon the left bank of the Re¬ 
ctal. Soon after leaving the town, 
wo passed on the left the gorge 
whence issues the furious torrent 
of the Versoy, which descends 
through Bonneval from Chapui. 
To avoid a detour, wecrossetLamidst 
stunted willows, the detritus brought 


down by this torrent, and spread out, 
during a recent display of its fury, 
over a large part ot what was until 
then rich meadow land. Ou our way 
across, we met a party of ten or 
twelve boys from the Pays d'Aosta, 
cn route to seek their fortunes and 
fill the various situations of pedlars, 
shoe-blacks, and other avocations 
which these “ little merchants” have 
for many years made their own. 
They were in their best clothes, 
probably to make a handsome de¬ 
parture. This being their first day'B 
march, they had crossed the Alps 
with their knapsacks or bundles at 
their backs—some almost as big as 
the bearers. They were headed by 
a lad older than the rest, who ap¬ 
peared to be their guide. In spite 
of their journey across the little St 
Bernard, they were proceeding 
actively and merrily, with joke and 
song, all but one poor little fellow, 
about ten years old, who had evi¬ 
dently been recently weeping from 
fatigue or the remembrance of his 
mother. 

This emigration of the boys from 
Piedmont is annual; they are often 
absent for many years, settled In 
other countries, where, by industry 
and extreme economy of expendi¬ 
ture, they realize the means of re¬ 
tiring to their native valleys — a 
hope ever alive among them.—But 
mauy, uncertain when they have 
saved enough, linger until their 
chance of return is prevented by 
the universal visitor. Annually the 
young and able-bodied men leave 
their valleys for the cities during 
five or si* months in winter to seek 
employment; they generally return 
with small sums carefully saved 
to their homes in Bummer, when 
the harvest and the'pasturages re¬ 
quire their superintendence. 

Much of the valley which we tra¬ 
versed had been rendered sterile by 
the sand and stones reagptiy brought 
down by the torrents, amMeposited 
during the late tflemendots floods, 
by which many bridges in the Taren¬ 
taise had been swept away. 

Before we IjMfed the Reclua 
we passed som^wnnes, tilt-forges, 
where the makers of tails and other 
articles of forged iron use thepojver 
to tilt hammers of small water 
wheels placed on one of the thou¬ 
sand (unemployed) streams which 
traverse the valley ;a waste of power 
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enough to make a Manchester man 
weep. We were struck with the 
workman’s simple mode of avoiding 
the fatigue of stooping, by sinking 
a hole near the anvil, which brought 
him to a convenient level with his 
tools—as he could also sit on the 
bank of his pit. We were at first 
disposed to abuse his idleness rather 
than applaud his ingenuity. Near 
this mine was a large building, a 
manufactory of the coarse woollen 
cloths of the country. 

We turned up the right bank of 
the Red us where, as it is stated, 
the ancient road led to the Roche- 
blanche. Not a trace of it, however, 
now remains, so completely have the 
eboulemens of the Mont de Scez de¬ 
stroyed all vestiges which may have 
existed. In many places our efforts 
to keep in sight of the torrent ren¬ 
dered our passage along the edge of 
precipices, where the soil, composed 
of slaty materials and conglomerates 
of tufa, easily broken, was so soft as 
to rreate a fear of its crumbling under 
the pressure of our feet—large land¬ 
slips and banks had fallen away, and 
in the course of centuries had often 
changed, within small limits, the bed 
of tho torrent.—That a road, without 
great expense in its preservation, 
could not long be continued on this 
side was obvious. The modern road, 
through the villages of Scez and 
Villars, avoids these liabilities to de¬ 
struction. 

In ascending, we were at length 
obliged to leave the actual bank of 
the river to avoid the precipices 
formed by the undermining of the 
water, and to climb a considerable 
height above them. On our way we 
met a very old man, a peasant, with 
a companion, crossing from Villars to 
one of the high mountain hamlets 
on the left above us. We saw them 
ford the Reclus, and the sturdy oc¬ 
togenarian trudged his way up tl- s 
mountain side with an incredible 
degree of strength and ease. 

After losing sight of the torrent, 
we climbed to a much greater height 
than was necessary, and far wide of 
our mark; w&bo^fA long descent-be¬ 
fore we fell info the road which 
leads down from St Germains, on 
the little St Bernard, to the Rocbe- 
blanche. After collecting some speci¬ 
mens of the very pure gypsum of 
which the rock la composed, we 
rambled back through Villars, Aid 


met there a man who made our ac¬ 
quaintance by offering to sell us Borne 
specimens of minerals. We con¬ 
sulted him about our intended jour¬ 
ney across the Alps by the Col du 
Mont;—he said that our route was 
a perilous one, the people of the 
Tarentalse were honest, but that 
the Piedmontese of the Val Gri- 
sanche, in the Pays d’Aosta, were 
mauvaiscs sujets. This was the old 
story—the hatred or prejudice which 
exists among people divided only by 
a mountain barrier.—A new road 
across tbe Alps will remove this un¬ 
just and uncharitable feeling. I bad 
had too much intercourse with them 
to attach any weight to this opinion. 
The man was a stone-cutter, and he' 
appeared to have much knowledge 
of the neighbouring valleys. Oddly 
enough, his name was Alexander 
Grant; his ancestor must have been 
some wanderer from tbe Land o’ 
Cakes, or how should such a name 
have got into this retired part of 
Savoy ?—He was ignorant that it had 
a Scotch origin until he learned it 
from us. 

Evening dosed rapidly upon us 
before our return through Scez. We 
repassed the lleclus On some tem¬ 
porary boards placed near to where 
a bridge had been destroyed by the 
recent Hoods. The evening was very 
beautiful, and we were struck by 
the appearance of one of the most 
splendid objects l ever saw in na¬ 
ture—it seemed to be a mountain- 
peak shining like fire—not sunlit, 
for that luminary had long been be¬ 
low the horizon, but bright as the 
moon, and appearing in the east, in 
the direction of the Mont Iseran. We 
enquired of several persons whom 
we met about this beautiful pheno¬ 
menon—the answer was, “ it Is the 
Brevet de Tignes , it always shines 
thus In the early part of the night in 
fine weather.” 1 nave never seen hoc 
heard of such a phenomenon. In 
my friend's notes he mentions it as 
“ shining like a phosphorescent 
light." 

On our return to Bourg St Mau¬ 
rice, Chez Mayet, sapper was a most 
welcome addition to our day’s occu¬ 
pations. Since my former visit 
many changes bad taken place in the 
establishment, tbe elder brother bad 
married the daughter of the princi¬ 
pal innkeeper of Salenche, an inte¬ 
resting young woman with an ap- 
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E earance and manners unrivalled at 
lourg; and the younger brother, 
who had formerly accompanied me 
to the Iseran as a lad, was now a 
fine young man. With these changes 
came many improvemeuta to the 
Hotel dcs Voyageurs. 

At St Maurice we could get no 
certain Information about the pass 
of the Col du Mont; no man in the 
town knew it, but our young landlord 
furnished us with a letter to Philip 
Chenard of St Pol, the village in the 
upper Tarentaisc, at the entrance to 
tho valley which leads to the Col. 
Philip he said, was a good chas¬ 
seur, and must be well acquainted 
with the pass. 

With our baggage on our backs, 
having left our portmanteaus at Mou- 
tiers, wo started befoie five o’clock 
in a fine fresli morning, and repasaed 
the ground of our walk the previous 
evening from Secz. We looked 
for the “ Brevet de Tigncs,” hut to 
our astonishment, neither in the di~ 
rcction in which wo had seen it, nor 
from tho spot whence wc saw it and 
1 had sketched it, was there, any ap¬ 
pearance of a mountain, or any other 
object bearing the least resemblance 
to the beautiful form of the light 
presented to us on tho preceding 
night. I have no conjecture upon 
the subject, the whole phenomenon 
is a mystery. 

Though it was at an early hour 
this morning when wo passed 
through Scez, the bells were tolling, 
and the villagers were assembling for 
a funeral. Our path lay by the cot¬ 
tage where tho mourners were met, 
and lying on a bier, with face and 
bands exposed, the corpse of an old 
peasant waited the arrival of tho 
priest to be taken to the place of its 
final decay. 

From Scez, we descended to the 
banks of the Isere, and walked 
through meadow paths, until we ap- 
ptoached the steep hill above the 
river upoo which the village of St 
Foi is built. On our way there we 
saw one who, not having read Isaac 
'Walton, was pursuing tho gentle art 
with great success; lie had taken 
many fine trout, such fish as Isaac 
bad never had the good fortune to 
hook; the thick-skinned, blue trout 
of the Alpine torrents, the greatest 
delicacy furnished by the “finny 
tribe.” 

We made an unsuccessful effort 


to get access to a cataract, .which, 
roarings through a defile on our left, 
tempted us to look out for a point 
whence it could be Bren, but so 
deep was the ravine, and inaccessi¬ 
ble the steep sides, where a rank 
vegetation sprung up, watered con¬ 
stantly by the Bprayof the waterfall, 
that we only got wet in our effort to 
get a view. 

The zig-zag and villanousiy pa¬ 
ved path which led up to S-. Foi 
was bordered with fruit trees; 
of these tho wild cherry afforded 
us delicious refreshment. Near 
the village, the beautiful mountain 
of Pesey, with its splendid peak 
and bright glaciers, seemed to over¬ 
hang the opposite side of the valley. 
Whilst I was engaged sketching the 
scene, my companion sought the 
cur6 of the village, to enquire about 
the character oi the man whom we 
had been advised to take as our 
guide, lie soon returned, pleased 
with the reception lie had met with, 
and invited inn to partake of tho 
cur6’s hospitality before we com¬ 
menced our journey up the valley. 
A bottle of bis best wine, and bread 
and cheese, were placed before us 
by the curl’s handmaiden, and Philip 
Chenard was summoned to attend 
us; in the mean time we learnt his 
history. Philip had been a wanderer 
in his youth, a pedlar in Provence, 
a dealer in tjuincailleric (hardware). 
The curl assured us that he was a 
bon guide, and a ires bon gnr- 
fou. Mules were not to be had; 
they were all in the mountain pas¬ 
turages, employed in the hay harvest. 
We were lucky in finding Philip in 
the village, as most of the inhabi¬ 
tants were engaged in the fields, 
and wc thought ourselves particu¬ 
larly fortunate in getting the assis¬ 
tance of a man acquainted with a 
pass which, if not unknown, we 
heard had hitherto been untrodden 
by Englishmen. We were told, 
however, that one of our wandering 
countrymen had, about three years 
before, crossed by the pass of the 
Mont de Clou, the next traversable 
place east of the Col du Mont. Both 
descend into Piedmont, by tho Val 
Grisanche. 

Leaving the house of the hospita¬ 
ble curl, we at once began to ascend 
the valley which led to the pass, and 
Boon arrived at two villages, MasBure 
and Muraille. They appeared to be 
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but one; they were, however, divided that the horrors of war could reach 
by a deep ravine, of which we did places so retired from the world as 
not suspect the ^existence until we the spot upon which we now con- 
crossed the torrent which flowed tempi ated the evidence of the strug- 
through it, and which afterwards gles whicli had taken place for the 
formed the cataract that we had possession of this pass, 
failed to get accoss to in the morn- In 1795 every accessible point of 
ing. Having passed the villages, we the Alps on the frontiers of Pied- 
asceudcd by the right bank of the mont, from the Camp of Tournoux, 
torrent, and soon readied pine fo« on the Ubaye, to the little St Bet- 
rests, and found some shelter from uard, extending above thirty leagues, 
the now burning sun. We met a was watched hy a line of 24,1)00 
great number oi mules bringing hay Piedmontese soldiers, backed by a 
down from the mountains, aided in numerous reserve. Opposed to 
their steep descent with their heavy them were 15,000 French, under 
loads by a man or a woman who fol- General Mouiins; these had brought 
lowed, lidding two poles driven into up their guns and ammunition by 
the hay, by which be steadied the the patli we had ascended, an iuere- 
course of the mule. The banks by the diblu undertaking, which exceeded 
road-side yielded abundance of wild tho valour and devotion afterwards 
strawbenies, and we generally chose displayed in the celebrated passage 
our resting-places where we could of the great St Bernard by Napo- 
obtain them. At length we omerg- leon. 

ed from the forest, and entered tho The Col du Mont was so well de¬ 


pasturages, meadows and hill sides 
quite open, and of great extent. We 
passed through numerous gioups of 
peasants engaged iu the harvest, to 
whom it appeared to bo as much a 
pci iod of joyous light-heartedness as 
with us. Above these pasturages wo 
saw, at a fatiguing distance, the Col 
which wo had to climb; but we were 
eucouragcd when some chalets were 
pointed out to us, lying in our path, 
where wo were sure to obtain bread 
and milk. These we enjoyed when 
we arrived there, and rested for 
about an hour in the middlo of the 
day. Thence to the summit it was 
a dull and laborious ascent. Our 
guide told us that ho often came here 
to shoot chamois, by lurking in re¬ 
cesses beneath some black precipi¬ 
ces, which he attained In the even¬ 
ing, and then waited patiently for 
daybreak, when these animals de¬ 
scend to feed on the short herbage 
which is found in those wild and 
elevated spots. 

On the actual crest of the pass, 
we rose above any vegetation, ex¬ 
cept lichens, and as we bad seen 
patches of snow on the southern 
slope, I inferred that tbe height of 
this pass exceeds 8500 feet. The 
summit was a mere ridge, and along 
the line of the crest were the re¬ 
mains of dry walls and redoubts, 
thrown up by the Austro-Sardinian 
army, during the wars of the Alps 
in the early part of the French Re¬ 
volution. It is difficult to imagine, 


fended by the Piedmontese, that the 
French were repeatedly repulsed. 
At length Mouiins, in the month of 
May, ordered his men to advance 
duiing a dreadful storm of snow, 
against which they struggled for ten 
hours. Tho cold was so severe that 
the wine, and even brandy (watered 
we may suppose), froze in tbe can- 
teeus. Yet they persevered; tho 
weather was really their auxiliary, 
for tho Piedmontese were driven by 
the same storm from their outposts. 
At such a time it was Impossible to 
imagine that an attack would be 
made; tho sentinels, almost frozen 
by the coid, and having a cuitain of 
snow only before them, perceived 
not the French, who, rushing on, 
carried tho intrencliments. But so 
important was the possession of the 
pass, that the Piedmontese rallied, 
and attempted its recovery on the 
following night, and had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded, by a false attack, in with¬ 
drawing the French from their posi¬ 
tion. Mot less than ten efforts, in 
separate attacks, were subsequently 
made in the course of the campaign, 
not one of which succeeded in dis¬ 
possessing the French of the com¬ 
mand of the pass. 

The later victories recorded in 
the military history of France, which 
placed the fame of her armies at its 
splendid height during the success 
of Napoleon, were achieved by acta 
of leas incredible devotion and hero¬ 
ism, than those by which the first 
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soldiers of the Revolution conquered. 
These men, iil-pRid, and without 
an organized commissariat, fought 
under circumstances to which their 
more fortunate successors were not 
exposed—for these were aided in 
their victories by the invincible cha¬ 
racter which those daring heroes of 
the Alpine campaigns had already ac¬ 
quired for the armies of France. 

The summit of the Col du Mont 
Is so narrow, that the spectator com¬ 
mands from the same point both the 
valley of the Isere and the Val Gii- 
sanche. Beneath us, on the north¬ 
ern side, our path lay over a slope 
of snow which swept steeply down 
about 500 feet, and below to a deep 
valley, filled with rocks and stones, 
brought down by the glaciers and 
torrents which surround this scene 
of sterility. On our right the moun¬ 
tain sides descended in abrupt pre¬ 
cipices, crested with snow and gla¬ 
ciers of vast thickness. The sun 
shone through the upper edge, which 
formed a vivid outline against the 
dark blue sky, and presented that 
beautiful translucent appcaiance 
with which I had been so much 
struck on the snows of the Ortler- 
spitz. All around was desolation 
and might have been solitude, but 
that we found ou the Col a party of 
shepherd boys, who, having left their 
flocks on the high pasturages, had 
climbed to the summit to meet the 
boys of the neighbouring valley; 
their meeting was now umicahle, 
but our guide told us that a deadly 
enmity bad not long since existed 
between those of opposite sides of 
the mountain. Only two years ago, 
said Philip Chenard, a boy ten years 
old was killed with a stone in an 
affray; the authorities then inter¬ 
fered, the offender was tried and 
found guilty, but, in consideration 
of bis youth, he was only punished 
with Imprisonment. 

On the surface of the snow below 
us we observed large patches of a red 
colour, which we found to bo simi¬ 
lar to the red enow mentioned by 
Captain Parry, and which excited so 
much interest some years ago when 
he mentioned it on his return from 
the northern regions. My companion 
collected some, aud placed it in a 
bottle, whilst I, seated to rest, began 
a letter to England, of which I 
thought even amidst such a scene as 
that which surrounded mr —one cer¬ 


tainly not provided for in the “ uni¬ 
versal letter-writer.” 

When we began our descent it was 
with enution, lest a slip should preci¬ 
pitate us to the bottom. Tim laugh of 
derision with which our mode of get¬ 
ting down was observed by the boys, 
was any thing but gratifying to our 
dignity. Whether it was to display 
their own skill, or justify their ex¬ 
pressed contempt of our want of it, 
the urchins set us an example; two or 
three of them suddenly squatted on 
the slope, and shot down the snow 
with the velocity of arrows, check¬ 
ing their speed at will by letting the 
heel Biuk deeper in the snow, which, 
thus disturbed, flew up like powder 
on ei ther side. One boy threw liimself 
head foremost down the slope, and 
checked himself by his toes in the 
snow behind him ; but the climax of 
these mouutain gymnastics was ex¬ 
hibited by a bold boy who descend- 
ed.head foremost ou his back. In 
this position he had uo means of 
knowing when lie bad reached the 
bottom, where rocks and stones pro¬ 
truded through and terminated the 
bed of snow, and but for the aid of 
another boy who checked him, a fa¬ 
tal result might have punished his 
temei ity. This exhibition bad amused 
and interested us; and as our creep¬ 
ing mode bad evidently more danger 
in it, we followed the first example, 
seated ourselves on the snow, and, 
with delightful rapidity, reached the 
bottom. The only inconvenience we 
experienced nrose from the snow 
which stuck to us, solidified to ice by 
our pressure in the descent De¬ 
taching these lumps renewed the 
laughter of the mountain imps we 
haa found in this extraordinary 
place. 

For more than two hours our 
route lay through a pathless descent 
of the mountain, wnich terminated 
in the Valley of Stones that we had 
seen from the summit Here we 
discovered that our guide was igno¬ 
rant of the true course, and that, iu 
fact, he had never entered tho Val 
Grisanche before. In descending 
from a mountain, there is fortunate¬ 
ly little difficulty in following the 
course, as nearly as possible, of the 
torrent After getting out of the Val¬ 
ley of Stones, wo ascended a steep 
bank to avoid a defile, and found our- 
selves on the highest pasturages in 
the valley. We soon passed tho 
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chalets, and in half an hour mare we 
got into that branch of the valley of 
the Grinanche which descends from 
the Col de Clou. Its head was 
filled with enormous glaciers; but 
they were impressive only from their 
immensity, they possessed no pictu¬ 
resque distinction. 

On our reaching the lower valley, 
we found a few fields of stunted bar¬ 
ley, and some miserable hovels. On 
enquiry after an inn, we were told 
that we should find none nearer than 
at Seris, two hours down the valley, 
and that lvrogne,,in the Val D’Aosta, 
was four hours below Seiis. Our 
reaching the Val D'Aosta to sleep 
was, therefore, out of the question. 
The sun was already sinking below 
the mountains, and our walk, which 
had now exceeded twelve hours, had 
fatigued us. There was little to in¬ 
terest us in the scenery of the val¬ 
ley ; we saw some villages on the 
mountain side, but nothing strikiog 
to relieve the tedium of the waik to 
the miserable village of Seris. Here 
we saw a sign over a door, but 
knocks and shouts failed to obtain 
any proof that the house was inha¬ 
bited. We sat on a bench in front 
of this inn, whilst Chenard went to 
different cottages to enquire where 
we could obtaiu refreshment and 
beds. We learnt that all the inha¬ 
bitants of tbe inn were in the moun¬ 
tains saving their hay, and nearly ail 
the people of the village were thus 
occupied. We could only wait pa¬ 
tiently at the door. Whilst we sat 
there, flocks of goats returning from 
their pastures, scraped our acquain¬ 
tance as they passed. The sun had 
set; and the only objects to relieve 
our ennui were the splendid changes 
of colour, as the sunlight declined on 
the glaciers of the Mont oe Clou, 
which magnificently closed the head 
of the valley. 

.We now became very impatient. 
Night descended rapidly, and the 
keen air blowing down the valley 
from the glaciers made us anxious for 
shelter; but it was an hour after our 
arrival befure the Innkeeper and his 
family made their appearance. He 
regretted that the house should have 
been closed; travellers were too rare 
in the valley to induce them to leave 
one person in the house who could 
be useful iu the fields. When the 
door was opened, we entered a per¬ 
fect den, then ascended, by a flight of 


stone stairs, to two dirty chambers. 
Our host might have played the ve¬ 
riest brigand, without any addition 
to his costume. His sturdy form 
and huge whiskers gave to him a 
ruffianly appearance, quite at va¬ 
riance with his good-humoured de¬ 
sire to serve us as well as he could, 
lie sent to a neighbouring village for 
better wine than his own stores 
afforded, and for white bread, which 
had dried, however, as hard as a 
stone i but the readiness with which 
his wife sought to serve us recon¬ 
ciled us to this mountain fare. Some 
villanous coffee was made; but my 
friend’s ingenuity soon discovered 
the means of making tea, and we af¬ 
terwards obtained eggs and milk. 
We soon found refreshment from 
our fatigue, and amusement from the 
oddity of our situation. Such a visit 
as ours had created a sensation in 
the village; many peasants entered 
to see us feed and hear us talk. The 
viiL n c mason, who had not much 
employment in his valley, consulted 
us upon the policy of seeking it in 
England, where he had heard that 
thousands of his craft were employ¬ 
ed, from a man who had been taken 
prisoner whilst serving in the French 
army, and had been Borne time In 
England. All regretted that this man 
was absent upon so extraordinary an 
occasion as the passage of two Eng¬ 
lishmen through their valley. Our 
visitors at last became troublesome; 
and upon enquiry for our dormitory, 
we learnt that it was a hundred yards 
from the house, in a grange. We went 
there and found two chambers; the 
outer one, nearly filled with imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, was allotted to 
our guide, and the inner one to us. 
Beneath us we heard the bleating of 
goats,and saw a trap- door in the floor, 
which communicated with their 
crowded abode. Many things occur¬ 
red to divert us excessively,hut poor 
Chenard could not enter into our 
mirth. He had, as usual, an ill opi¬ 
nion of the people, and protested 
against lying on fils bed until a key 
was found to lock the door of hh 
chamber. The absence of It had 
alarmed him; but after piling the 
ploughs and harrows against the 
door, and having ascertained that we 
were armed, he became reconciled, 
and we all slept in safety. 

We were up at four; our host had 
procured some milk and boiling wa- 
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ter. We soon breakfasted, and he. 
fore fire o'clock we left Saris. The 
innkeeper, who was satisfied and 
grateful for what we paid him, added 
another example to the million, that 
he was an honest fellow in spite of 
his appearance. 

Though our route through the val¬ 
ley above Seiis last evening wanted 
picturesque interest from its sce¬ 
nery, the valley was sterile, and rug¬ 
ged, and strewn with vast rocks which 
had been detached from the moun¬ 
tains, often from precipices so steep, 
that no vegetation rested on their 
surfaces, where still impending 
masses threaten the passing traveller, 
and numerous crosses record the fre¬ 
quent occurrence hero of this com¬ 
mon fatality iu the Alpine valleys. 
Deep rifts in the mountain sides 
were channels to cataracts pouring 
their white foam from the daik re¬ 
cesses, and in some places the black 
precipitous slopes of the mountain 
were wetand herbless, and still reek¬ 
ing as if some avalanche bad recent¬ 
ly passed over thorn. 

Yet all these grand materials of 
mountain scenery do not combine 
into picturesqre arrangements, and 
the lover of nature who would per¬ 
form the character of Dr Syntax in 
tlie Alps, would find little iu this 
valley above Seiis to placo iu his 
t-kctcli-book. 

From this village, however, to 
the junction of the Yal Grisanche 
with the Val D'Aosta, scenery of the 
wildest and most picturesque charac¬ 
ter abounds—the torrent sinks Into a 
deep and inaccessible ravine, which, 
near its commencement, was over¬ 
hung by the window of our dormi¬ 
tory. Our course down the valley 
was by a path along the mountain 
side, rarely approaching the torrent 
nearer thau 200 feet, and rising 
sometimes a thousand above it, aud 
so awfully abrupt that we could al¬ 
most touch the tops of enormous 
pines which were rooted in the sides 
of the ravine beneath us; as often, 
too, the sky was shut out withiu a 
few degrees of the zenith by the pre¬ 
cipices which overhung our path. 
During two hours of our descent to 
Ivrogne, we passed through this 
magnificent defile; enormous rocks 
often lay in our course, aud could 
only be passed by a path made either 
by excavation, or by rude terraces 
formed of dry atones, or trunks 


of trees overhanging, in a terrific 
way, the deep gulf below, in which, 
when we caught aglimpse of the tor¬ 
rent, we bbw its successive cataracts 
foaming and tumbling over and 
amidst the enormous rocks, which, 
detached by the frosts of winter, bad 
fallen from the precipices above us, 
where we often observed the fresh 
surfaces left by recent ehoulemens. 
Several cataracts, unknown, and 
therefore not celebrated, are 
amongst the most striking objects in 
the Yal Giisanche. One of these 
precipitated itself down the moun¬ 
tain side in a place so perpendicular, 
that it was necessary to hasteu nt er 
the bridge, formed by trunks of trees 
laid across, lest the spray from the 
torrent should soak us—rails, rudely 
formed, offered slight sccui ity to the 
passenger in crussing this bridge, 
which fearfully liung over the abyss. 
The wild placement of the rocks in 
t)io ravine above us, through which 
the water gushed, was surmounted by 
another bridge, made apparently to 
connect the paths to mountain pas. 
turages, in a situation more flightful 
than even that upon which we for a 
moment stood. A fine addition to 
the sublime picturcsqucness of this 
gorge was the occasional view of 
castellated ruins on seemingly inac¬ 
cessible rocks and precipices. One 
of the finest of these is on the right 
side of the torrent near to where the 
traveller iu his descent first catches a 
glimpse of the northern sido of the 
Val D’ Aosta. 

Our descent was very rapid, aud 
though we were early, we soon found 
the heat scarcely supportable. Thou¬ 
sands of beautiful lizards made the 
banks and rocks “ induct with life 
and once attempting to reach a 
flower, a large snake which I had 
not perceived, startled me by almost 
touching my fnee as it sprang across 
the path Into the shelter of the oppo¬ 
site bank. 

Some time before reaching the 
valley of the Doire (Yal d’Aosta), 
we left the course of the Grisanche, 
and turning on the left, descended 
among some enormous boulders, 
through meadows, pastures, forests 
of walnut and cheBtuut trees, orch¬ 
ards and vineyards amidst cottages 
aud saw-mills, and at length issued 
very unexpectedly from beneath a 
gate-way into the middle of the nar¬ 
row street of Ivrogne. For some 



time I was puzzled to recognise tbe 
village in which! I now found myself 
for the fourth time. 

Here, suffering from heat, thirst, 
and exertion, we sought refreshment 
and a short rest, but without much 
success. One solitary old woman 
we met In the village, who luformed 
us that there was no chance either 
of getting mules or a char to drive 
to at Didier. After taking a little 
sour wine we started up the valley, 
hoping for better fare at La Salle. 
I found that the road had been great¬ 
ly improved since my last visit in 
many places, especially near Fort 
Roc—the defile which separates the 
valleys of Aosta and La Salle. Here 
Mont Blanc burst upon us in all his 
splendour, terminating this beautiful 
valley with one of the grandest ob¬ 
jects in the whole chain of the Alps. 

At La Salle, which we reached 
through a dusty road and under a 
burning sun, we took shelter at the 
Rose. The old woman was dead; 
her successors placed before us 
bread and cheese and wine, but no 
mules or chars were to be had. We 
then determined to rest an hour to 
invigorate for the remainder of our 
burning journey. Our guide was 
as miserable as thirst and fatigue 
could make him; for the wine was 
warm, and rather fevered than re¬ 
freshed us. I tear that we were sel¬ 
fish enough to find consolation in 
the discovery that our guide suf¬ 
fered more from our journey than 
ourselves. At length we started, 
and soon discovered that another 
and a better inn than the Rose had 
been established in the village since 
my last visit. We found ourselveB, 
however, refreshed and in higlt spi¬ 
rits. At Morgex, the next village, 
we did not condescend to ask for 
mules. We found here three new 
inns, and all promising good enter¬ 
tainment. 

Soon after leaving Morgex, we met 
two gentlemen descending the val¬ 
ley in a char. I immediately recog¬ 
nised acquaintance, but if I had not 
made myself known I should have 
escaped detection, as my appearance 
was disguised by a blouse and a large 
white hat, my usual travelling cos¬ 
tume—these, aided by a sun-ournt 
visage as dark as gipsy’s dye, and 
a full powdering of dust upon my 
mustaches and whiskers, exhibited a 
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condition in which I would not have 
“ walked through Coventry, that’s 
flat." We soon after turned out of 
the high-toad to Cerm&yeur, crossed 
the Doire, and reached Prls St Di¬ 
dier about two o'clock. . After din- 
ner my friend drove ovet to the 
Baths of Cormayeur, distant about a 
league, and on his return we went 
to tbe Baths da Mont, or of St Di¬ 
dier. In the meadows between the 
village and the baths, a neat building 
has lately been erected by order of 
the King of Sardinia — he visited 
these baths last year, to the honour 
and glory of the St Didians. Visi¬ 
tors and invalids may live at the new 
baths tit pension. The water is 
supplied to them by pipes from the 
hot spring above the Baths da Mont, 
which will be suppressed as soon as 
tbe now establishment is complete. 

The grand place, as the little dirty 
squareof St Didier is called, is im¬ 
proved; a new house fur the cure 
now occupies the best side of it—tbe 
Bign of the Bear (our quarters) still 
swings on its old hinges, and points 
out the chief inn, though some rivals 
have arisen in tbe village. The one- 
pyed waiter had disappeared, the 
only improvement that I could per¬ 
ceive at l'Ours; it was at present, 
however, enlivened by a fellow who 
announced, by beat of drum, the 
powers of himself and vagabond fa¬ 
mily, who, patronised by ail the 
princes in Europe, had condescend¬ 
ed to visit St Didier, that the lieges 
of the King of Sardinia, even in this 
retired cornerofhisdominioRB, might 
be gratified and astonished by di um- 
ming, rope-dancing, and "fen d'ar¬ 
tifice." As the salle de spectacle 
was a loft, attached to our inn, clear¬ 
ed out for the occasion, we enjoyed 
in tbe evening, for eight sous, the 
consideration of being arranged with 
“ Lea hantes classes . A poor girl, 
dressed d la May-day in England, 
had her skill sadly limited, by thu 
timbers of the roof, to leaps of a few 
inches, and the magnificent feu d'ar¬ 
tifice was confined to a single small 
wheel rocket, fired from a nail fixed 
in the window Bill of the inn in front 
of the grand place; a liberal display 
to ail the villagers wbo would not 
pay, as a decoy to the next represen¬ 
tation to morrow night, to which the 
payment of only four sous .will gain 
access. 
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We engaged mules to take us to 
the little St Bernard, and visit tbe 
Crammonton our way. The morn* 
lag was not very promising, clouds 
hung over Mont Blanc, the chief ob¬ 
ject of our visit to the Crammont; 
still there was hope that they might 
clear away, and this hope induced us 
to climb this mountain for the chance 
of his appearance. 

After ascending half an hour from 
St Dldier, we left the road which led 
to the little St Bernard, and Htruck 
into a forest on the flanks of the 
Crammont, by a path which put tho 
strength of our mules severely to the 
test. After a difficult ascent foi 
nearly an hour, we emerged from the 
forest, and entered upon the pastur¬ 
ages, passing several groups of cha¬ 
lets. At length, when the mountain 
side became too steep for our mules, 
we dismounted, and one ofour guides 
led theinneross the pasturage to some 
chalets which we should pass on our 
descent; tho other guide accom¬ 
panied us to the summit. As we rose, 
extensive and magnificent scenery 
opened to us — Mont Blanc and 
the great chain were still wrapt 
in clouds, but to the eastward, 
the Vai d’Aosta and the mountain 
peaks, whence sweep down to the 
Doire its numerous affluents, all lay 
like a model below and before us— 
the extensive glaciers of the Ruitor 
appeared just across the valley of La 
Tuille, like enormous terraces, in 
which the vast fissuresanderen their 
deep tinge of blue were distinctly 
seen. Soon the Val de Ferret open¬ 
ed to us beyond tho Mont Dolent, 
the peak which terminates the Cram- 
mont range towards Cormayeur. 
A little of the masses of Mont Blanc, 
became visible, yet the clouds still 
concealed more than the upper half 
of their immense depth; and the Cap 
even of the Crammont was envelop¬ 
ed. Still we persevered, and in 
about four hours after leaving St 
Didier, we nttained the summit, an 
elevation of about 0200 fret. 

The chief difficulties in the ascent 
arose from the extreme smoothness 
of the sward and steepness of the 
slope; in many places, where there 
were undulations in the mountain¬ 
side, it wad awful to look back upon 
ground just passed, and sec its 
unsupported edge cutting abruptly 
against objects on the opposite side 
of the valley, thousands of feet be¬ 


low and beyond. It excited a shud¬ 
dering sensation to see such an ap¬ 
parent ledge, over which it seemed 
as if it were possible to fall; here 
and there, amidst rocks, and upon 
banks, excavated by hundreds of 
marmots, it was a relief to rest in 
conscious security. 

From the summit, little in the di¬ 
rection of Mont Blanc was visible; 
the clouds which still wrapped the 
upper half of the chain were, how¬ 
ever, In motion. The grand Jorasse to 
the northward cleared off; then occa¬ 
sionally glimpses were caught of the 
(leant; and portions of the enormous 
glaciers on tho eastern flanks of 
Mont Blanc were at 60 ine moments 
visible. Wo determined to await 
the change promised by these appear¬ 
ances, and in the mean time ex¬ 
amine what could be seen, especial¬ 
ly as we had the aid of a good glass, 
whenever the cloud in which wo 
were occasionally enveloped on tho 
Crammont rose clear of the summit. 

Towards the E.S.K. we saw the 
glaciers of the Ruitor, one of the 
finest objects within view. On men¬ 
tioning the probability of our tra¬ 
versing the Val de Cogne, our guide 
pointed it out in the sccno be¬ 
fore us, as well as the snows of the 
Soanna, and the mountains bound¬ 
ing tbe Val Grisanche, which we 
had descended. The Doire in the 
Val d'Aosta was reduced to a silver 
thread; the camp of Prince Thomas, 
the table land above the precipices of 
tlie valley of La Tuille, appeared 
close beneath our feet; and we over¬ 
looked the mountain which flank¬ 
ed this camp, as well as numerous 
peaks beyond it. Towards tbe 
south, we saw the little St Bernard, 
guarded by the Belvedere, the Valal- 
Ban, and other mountains which 
bound that pass. In the direction of 
the great St Bernard we clearly 
traced the course of the wild valley 
through which a path leads by the 
pass of the Serena to St Remy and 
great St Bernard; and though the 
hospice could not be seen, the Mont 
Vulan beyond it shone brightly liko 
a beacon above the dwelling of die 
Benevolent Brethren. 

Whilst we stayed on the Cram¬ 
mont, we were more than once 
driven for shelter from the rain into 
a cavern which was formed by the 
rude piling of the rocks upon the 
summit, these were of slaty lime- 
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stone, of a variety known by the 
name of clpolino, or which tbe moun¬ 
tain is almost entirely composed. 

The look- out from the summit of 
the Crammont towards the west is, 
independent of the view of Mont 
Blanc, one of the most striking 
scenes in the Alps; it surmounts 
many thousand feet the deep valleys 
towards ,the Allde-blanche. The 
highest point of the Crammont is the 
outwara edge of a large llat mass of 
rock, dipping towards the east about 
20 degrees. The western or upper 
edge of tnis mass actually overhangs 
the rocks below, so that a stone 
dropt from it would fall perpendi¬ 
cularly hundreds of feet, ana then 
striking the precipitous sides, would 
bound into the abyss below, broken 
into a thousand fragments. To pass 
the time, this was one of our amuse¬ 
ments ; all lent a hand in rolling tho 
largest pieces of rock wc could ma¬ 
nage, to the edge, and the moment it 
dropped, we lay prostrate, our heads 
only hanging over, to observe the ef¬ 
fect. The mass, with the force of 
its descent, generally broke against 
tbe first thing it struck, into many 
thousand pieces; each bounded away 
to greater depths; again breaking, 
and divided, and often disturbing in 
its course masses a hundred times 
larger than that originally thrown 
over. These rushing through rifts, the 
channels of former eboukmens, or 
bounding over the vast ledges below 
us, set many tons in motion, and 

f ;ave an appearance of life to the 
earful abyss which we overlooked. 
The noise produced by so much 
disturbance in these solitudes rose 
like thunder from the depths below, 
and long after we had been unable, in 
the depth and distance,to distinguish 
the motion of the stones, we were 
informed of its continuance by the 
noise which ascended from rever¬ 
berations below. 

Our first exploit this way disturb¬ 
ed a female chamois ana her kid, 
feeding in apparent security in such 
a solitude as this; they instantly 
bounded directly up the mountain, 
over snows, and rocks, and springing 
up precipices of which we could not 
discover the ledges upon which they 
found footing. All this was done ap¬ 
parently with as much ease as the 
stones had descended; nor did the 
animals rest until they attained tho 
peaked summits on our left, when 


their dark forms cut against the sky. 
Our guide skulked along the brink of 
the precipices, in order to afford move 
sport by disturbing them again; but 
he was soon detected, and they 
bounded away out of sight into soli¬ 
tudes inaccessible to ail observers. 

But grand as were the noises we 
were able to produce by this dis¬ 
turbance in the abyss below, they 
wero insignificant compared with 
the thunder of the avalanches, which 
every minute made themselves heard 
across the Alfee-blanche, as they fell 
from the glaciers of Mont Blanc op¬ 
posite to us; and it was no small 
part of the sublime emotion which 
they caused, that the sound reached 
us directly through tha clouds which 
still concealed the ,( monarch of 
mountains.” 

At length our perseverance was 
rewarded; the spaces became more 
frequent, the rents in the curtain of 
clouds larger; vast extents of gla¬ 
ciers became exposed to us; and, 
watching Attentively as the clouds 
rose, we saw in an opening, high— 
unexpectedly high — above us, his 
“ diadem of snows.” Such a mo¬ 
ment of preparation, of excitement, 
and of gratification, is worth the 
journey from England. Our first 
peeps were only for a few moments, 
hut at length his Bummit shone out 
bright ana glorious against a deep 
blue sky. Soon the whole range 
cleared off, and a zone only of light 
varying clouds lay on the Bide, and 
alone interrupted at intervals an en¬ 
tire view of this most sublime object, 
from his summit to where the base 
was intercepted by a low range 
which may be considered as the 
western basis of the Crammont; and 
in extent, from the Col de la Seigne 
to the Col de Ferret, including' all 
the vast eastern glaciers of Mont 
Blanc—the Miage, the Brenva, and 
others, throughout an extent of near¬ 
ly forty miles, seen under an angle 
of about 150 degrees. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly 
than the sublime effect of the height 
of Mont Blanc, rising still 6500 feet 
above us, but so near that wc appear¬ 
ed to be looking into the zenith when 
we gazed upon his summit. Mr com¬ 
panion was particularly Btruck with 
this, for upon my shouting an excla¬ 
mation of joy on the first appearance 
of Mont Blanc, not suspecting the 
real situation, he was searching In- 
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tently twenty or thirty degrees be¬ 
low, and could scarcely believe his 
eyes when the reward of our climb¬ 
ing was offered to us so high above 
the clouds. 

We were struck with the distinct¬ 
ness with which we could, iu these 
Bilent regions, hear the sound of the 
torrent of La Tuille, when the air 
set towards the mountain. Tim bells 
of the cows, too, in the pasturages 
below us, came sharply upon the ear, 
and we almost fancied that we heard 
occasional sounds from the villages 
which we saw speckling the plain 
and slopes of the valley of the Doire. 
The exquisite enjoyment of this visit 
to the Crammont was only a repeti¬ 
tion of the pleasure felt by preceding 
travellers. Few men have derived 
higher pleasure from mountain ex¬ 
cursions, or imparted more informa¬ 
tion upon the subject than Saussurc, 
and he records his second visit to the 
Crammont thus:—“ Nous passames 
trois heurcs sur cette sommite; j'y 
en avois aussi passe trois dans mou 
premier voyage; et cos six heures 
sont certaiuement celles de ma vie 
dans lesquelleB j’ai goiite les plus 
grands platans quo puiHsent donner 
la contemplatiu i et 1’etude de la na¬ 
ture." 

The desceut was more difficult and 
fatiguing than the ascent, from the 
grass rendering the footing insecure, 
and we often followed the example 
of the guide by sitting' and sliding 
down some of the steep slopes. When 
we had descended about 2U00 feet, 
we looked back and saw an eagle 
whirling round the crest of the moun¬ 
tain which we had just left. 

Instead of descending to the path 
in the forest by which we had climb¬ 
ed, we struck away to the right to¬ 
wards some cluilets, where our mules 
had been taken to await our return. 
We amused and refreshed ourselves 
by giving chase to some goats, and 
milking them into our leather tra¬ 
velling cups. In the chillet, how¬ 
ever, abundance was ready for us 
of milk and cream, bread and cheese. 
Here we rested half-an-hour, then 
mounted our mules, and descended 
by a very steep and difficult path 
to the village of Evolina, where we 
regained the high-road from St 
Dldier to the little St Bernard. 

I found this road much im¬ 
proved since my former journey, 
especially from La Baltne to La 


Tuille. The path which overhung 
the deep bed of the torrent had been 
in some places guarded by a dry 
wall, in others trees had been well 
laid for the construction of a safe 
road; especially near that spot of 
so much interest in thia route, as 
connected with the passage of Han¬ 
nibal, at the base of the Crammont, 
where the snow of the winter ava¬ 
lanches accumulates. I again found 
snow here, and of much greater ex¬ 
tent than in 1826. 

Soon after, we crossed the bridge 
at La Tuille, looked up to the 
bases of tho glaciers which de¬ 
scend here from the Ruitor, and 
then continued our route up to 
Pout Serrant, the last village on the 
ascent. We had i! ready done a fair 
day’s work, which made the ascent 
to the little St Bernard seem longer 
than usual. At length we entered 
the plain of the Col, gazing up to 
the Belvedere, which ive also in¬ 
tended to visit, to enjoy the cele¬ 
brated view hom its summit. Af¬ 
ter passing the old redoubt — the 
“ Cirque d’Anuibal”—and the Co- 
lonne de Joux, where there was an 
appearance of recent excavation, we 
reached the hospice. 

The sun was now declining, a cold 
sharp wind blew over the Co), and 
compelled us to dismount, and walk 
across the plain on the summit, the 
site of the encampment of tho army 
of Hannibal. At the hospice, where 
we expected we could have rested, 
and visited the Belvedere in the 
morning, we found woikrnen re¬ 
building it, aud the whole establish¬ 
ment in such confusion, that we 
could ouly obtain a little bread, and 
some detestable brandy. Shelter in 
case of a storm might bo found in 
the stable, but no beds. We were 
compelled, therefore, to proceed, to 
my great vexation at being obliged 
again to relinquish my excursion to 
the Belvedere. We dismissed our 
mules, and, after taking a parting 
look at the Crammont and Mont 
Blanc—now cloudless—we started 
down towards tho Tarentaise and 
the comfortable quarters which we 
knew were ready for us at Bourg 
St Maurice. Night overtook us 
before we reached the Roche- 
blanche, and we found the road 
weary, and Intolerably long. My 
companion, one of the best moun¬ 
tain walkers I ever travelled with, 
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suffered severely from fatigue, aud 
only rallied after a most welcome 
and refreshing supper provided by 
our young hostess. 

We rose perfectly refreshed from 
the fatigue of the last three days, 
and ready for our return to Mou¬ 
thers ; but as we did not intend to go 
beyond that town to-day, we agreed 
to devote the early part of it to an 
excursion up the Bonnaval to Cha- 
pui at the eastern base of the Bon- 
hornme. Through'this valley de¬ 
scends the torrent of the Versoy, 
which issues from the glacier of 
l'Oratorie at the foot of the Col de 
la Seignr. 

We hired nmles for this excursion, 
and returning about a mile on our 
road of last evening, turned up on 
the left, through the steep village of 
Chatelard, situated almost in a forest 
of walnut and fruit-trees. Here, from 
the mountain f ide, juts out into the 
valley a headland, upon which are 
the ruins of a Roman square tower, 
a conspicuous object in the route 
from Saint Maurice to the Little St 
Bernard. 

The village of Chatelard lies on 
the hank of the Versoy. On the left 
are precipices rising hundreds of feet 
from the bed of the torrent, so ab¬ 
ruptly that not a goat’s path appears 
to be practicable on the faces of the 
rocks. After passing Chatelard, we 
entered the gorge by a narrow path, 
cut out on the edge of precipices 
on the side opposite to those which 
are so conspicuous from the route 
near St Maurice. Between them, in 
the profound and inaccessible chasm, 
is the bed of Versoy. The scenery 
around is most sublime in character, 
the passer-by looks down into a hor¬ 
rid gulf from his high and danger¬ 
ous path, often without perceiving 
the white foam of the torrent, or the 
bases of the precipices which rise 
ahove it, on the opposite Bide, to three 
times the height of those upon whl< h 
he stands, whilst the intervening 
space is so little, that a stone, thrown 
with slight effort, would strike the 
opposite rocks. Continuing to 
ascend, the path leads through a 
wild narrow glen, to a bridge over 
the Versoy; and shortly after wo 
reached the village of Bonnaval, 
situated at the entrance of a valley, 
which appears to lead into the heart 
of the mountains that divide the 


Little St Bernard from the Allee 
Blanche. The road up the valley to 
Chapui ascends Bteeply on the left 
slope of the narrow channel of the 
Versoy; and wo soon rose high above 
the torrent, aud found Its courso 
surmounted by lofty ranges of mag¬ 
nificent forms, tbeir enormous bases, 
like buttresses, often changing, from 
their protrusion, the direction of the 
valley. The whole character of the 
Bonnaval is wild and grand, com¬ 
posed of precipitous overhanging 
masses—steep taluses sinking Into 
the depths of the valley—and enor¬ 
mous blocks strown about, which 
have fallen from the mountains 
above—yet there are in the valley 
several summer hamlets. At the 
last of these, Le Crest, where' 
there is a little chapel, we descended 
to the river aud crossed it. Every 
step now increased in sterility, the 
valley widened, but its whole width 
seemed to be only‘the bed of the 
Versoy in winter, for it was filled 
with rocks and stones—the moun¬ 
tain sides scathed and bare; the 
whole scene a desert. Chapui, at 
the foot of the Bonhomme, now lay 
before us. We did not go up to the 
chalets, as I had before visited them 
on my way from Chamouny to Cor- 
mayeur, but turned our mules’ beads 
when within half a mile, and re¬ 
traced our route. We were struck 
with the singularly wild appearance 
of a bridge by which we had crossed 
near Le Crest; its buttresses wore 
vast rocks, but so small by compa¬ 
rison with the immense masses 
above and around it, that the bridge 
was scarcely a distinguishable fea¬ 
ture in the scene. On our return, 
the wild scenery of the Bonnaval 
was presented to us in new points 
of view. I have often remarked the 
beauty of unexpected scenes, ob¬ 
served in an opposite direction, 
when retracing a course previously 
passed only in one way by the tra¬ 
veller, and we now congratulated 
ourselves that we had not only visit¬ 
ed, but returned by this savage and 
sequestered glen. 

After dinner we left our worthy 
host of St Maurice, Mayel, whose 
younger brother, my formergulde to 
the Iseran, drove us in a light car¬ 
riage to Moutiers; but it was dark 
before we reached our quarters at 
the Hdtel de Poste. 
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The four seasons have each their 
admirers, but the artist does not 
admit of the limitation which they 
imply. They are broad distinctions, 
ana do well enough for those who 
periodically unwrap themselves and 
their ideas, to expose both to a 
fresher air; they servo for dates, 
retrospective and prospective, but 
no more; and I know not how it is, 
but the public sense seems to chain 
down the painter, and would ask 
him whether hiB picture be Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, or Winter, and 
would compel him to adopt one of 
those periods in tiic catalogue. It is 
very difficult to determine by effects 
when each season commences or 
ends — they run into each other 
nicely, and have blended beauties 
that delight the artist. So it is with 
the day, aud nature, ever shifting and 
changing, is often most fascinating 
when it is not strictly either morn¬ 
ing, uoou, evening, or night; yet, I 
fear that the artist who should paiut 
the odd times, would be criticised 
with the prejudice for the four 
periods strongly agaiust him. Every 
month, and half month of the year, 
has its destination—every hour of 
the day also; besides which, I cannot 
but think the painter at liberty, if his 
piece be poetical, as it ever ought to 
be, to borrow somewhat (however 
little) from all, as each may supply 
liis palette with colour, or his pencil 
with form. He may occasionally 
make an ideal of the year. But, at 
all events, the twelve months and 
the twenty-four hours give him lati¬ 
tude enough, if the School of Taste 
shall bo disposed to question his 
right of amalgamation. 

It is now the first of February, 
and at half-past live r.iu., such a 
beautiful picture of nature presented 
itself to me, that it is noted on my 
memory’s tablet for ages, and per¬ 
haps at no other day in the year 
1836, nor at any other hour than the 
one mentioned, could that preciso 
picture have ottered itself, and I 
would not have one, the minutest, 
part of it changed. 

1 could not hut think, if I wefe to 
paint this scene, it wbb moonlight, 


every part of my picture would have 
been criticized as false to “ sable 
night,” or night denominated by any 
other usual epithet; for though_ In¬ 
deed it was moonlight,it wasnotnight 
—which people think every moon¬ 
light ought to be. The uuiting and 
meeting of day and night was most 
sweet, as if really saluting each other 
and commingling graces. The depth 
of the sky was evident from the illu¬ 
mination of the moon breaking 
through a large purple cloud, which 
occupied a large space in the sky, 
the moon itself just partially seen, 
and tinging some radiant, fleecy 
clouds above it, and the dark mass 
over the expanse was of an intense 
colour, how difficult to describe! a 
lake-blue grey gradating in depth 
till lost in the extremity of the darker 
mass—above which, some lighter 
aud slightly green tinged vapoury 
clouds were rolling in upon the love¬ 
ly aud purer ether, above which to 
the right was one bright single star. 
The earth, its vailed grounds, dis¬ 
tances, fields, trees, all blended to¬ 
gether, in what at first might appear 
one russet brown, yet was there no 
very indistinct confusion, and on 
examining it more nicely, you could 
distinguish a great variety of tones 
and colours, seeming one from their 
perfect harmony, some belonging to 
daylight, some to moonlight, aud 
how beautiful were the trees, on 
whose tender tops the parting sun 
had left Ids blessing, while they were 
yet courting communion with the 
new'my&terious light. Such was the 
colour of the sky, that near objects 
were illuminated, though delicately, 
with a rose tint which was finely set 
off by the greenish brown that still 
subdued the silvan scenery not 
within its reach. This scene would 
have Btruck any artist, hut as too 
many, at such an hour, and at such a 
season, are not in the country where 
beauty so peculiar is to he seen, 1 
am willing to tempt them, by this 
very inadequate description, to seek 
that “ witching hour,” when day and 
night thus hold their conference, and 
the pure moon seems to rise still in 
reliance upon the departing sun from 
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which she receives her glory, enve¬ 
loping herBelf iu the mantle which 
he drops. 

Scenes like this do not easily pass 
from the memory. I was perhaps 
the more struck with this, as it re¬ 
minded me of one not very dissimi¬ 
lar which delighted me many years 
ago, in Italy, amongst the Apennines. 
The road wound amongst the moun¬ 
tains—morning and evening appear¬ 
ed at nearly opposite directions, 
pouring their rival and soft illumina¬ 
tion into the landscape, which was 
most retired, and well chosen for 
the meeting. It was impossible not 
to feel the poetry of the influences. 
The scene would have suited a 
Diana and Endymion, tne crescent 
would have been radiant as a star, 
yet not a blush would have been 
lost to the eye, and the sleep of En¬ 
dymion would have been perfect, 
and, if the term may be permitted, 
the expression of his very dream 
visible. Nothing wanted light, no¬ 
thing wanted shade, yet all was un¬ 
der the most perfect amalgamation 
of the opposites in colours and tones. 
There is something inexpressibly 
tranquillizing in these hours. 

The whole landscape in silenco 
seems wondering at the phenome¬ 
non, and the charmed spectator 
gazes as if within the magic circle 
of an illumination that is not only 
around, but that penetrates within 
him. If there is any being that 
ought to be more especially thankful 
than another to the maker of this 
beautiful world, it is the painter; 
by that organ, which others may 
think only given to mankind to see 
about their ways and businesses, 
does he extract from universal na¬ 
ture the most perfect delight—I say 
perfect, for it gives him a new sense, 
a perception of the infinite beauties 
or tho only works that are perfect. 
There is not a spot nor an hour 
where and in which the sketeber 
may not find something to admire— 
he lias ever something to collect, to 
treasure up, not liko the common 
collector of curiosities, for idle gaze,' 
but for positive use, to stimulate his 
fancy into a faculty of combination, 
the poets’ and painters’ gift alone, a 
gift that confers, as far as we are 
capable of receiving it, a delight 
which resembles no other, not so> 
much of imitating, but of creating. 


The artist will take storm and sun¬ 
shine from the natural world, to 
enliven or display the wonders of 
his ideal; he lays every season 
under contribution, and, by the in¬ 
tense occupation of his mind under 
its converting power, that Bcenery 
and those effects which fill others 
with melauclioly gloom, but furnish 
him with pleasures, and they arc tho 
greater, perhaps, as they direct his 
genius to higher conceptions. He 
would be but a poor artist who 
would limit his studies to one 
month, or to one Boaaon of the year. 
Let the sketcher see all—note all— 
for beauty is that gift to nature, 
when It was first pronounced good, 
that has never been, and never will 
be, entirely withdrawn. Materials 
are always before tbe painter—ho 
may make a bad or a good use of 
them, according to the wholesome 
or evil education that he has given 
to his taste. I never recollect a 
winter season to have been more 
rich in exquisite effects than the 
present. The hoar frost about 
Christmas was most fascinating, it 
had nothing of tbe coldness of win¬ 
ter—it was joyous—the earth was 
garlanded with silver, and the sky, 
though nut light, was lumiuous, so 
as at once to eet it off by colour, 
and to make it sparkling and brilli¬ 
ant. Spring was never more gay. 
The local circumstances, perhaps, 
gave a peculiar charm to my mind, 
aud they constituted the poetry of 
the scene, aud therefore made the 
icture complete. It happpned to 
e one of those days of annual pa¬ 
rochial gifts, when the poor rejoice 
in comforts, tbe bequeets of pious 
and benevolent persons. The smoke 
was curling from the poor man’s 
cottage, ana ascending, like thank¬ 
fulness, heavenward, and in return 
the sky sent down a lustre over the 
earth. Winter came not on that day 
with a shrivelled and niggard aspect, 
frowning upon poverty, but with a 
sack of plenty on his shoulders, and 
a bidding of welcome—not busy- 
bodyism, but celestial charity may 
have been walking about all village 
ways, and in the fields; and after 
showing her cheerful healthy face at 
the poor man’s table, and blessing 
his fields, went forth into the fields 
to see that the cattle were fed, and 
as she touched with her fingers the 
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now cut mow, it gleamed like gold 
—merry children followed her, and 
sunshine played about her footsteps, 
and the frosted hollows were like 
silver cups gilt within. How exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful were the hedges, 
such tracery, and every thing in 
them bo bent, and communicating 
with each other, as if conscious of, 
and pleased with their fcstoonery of 
silver—and in the sheltered places 
the little leaves, partly dotting the 
shade with white, and partly enliven¬ 
ing it with their evergreen tint, 
shining amidst red berries that were 
still uncovered; these small bright 
loaves of green were tokens left, as 
the rainbow in the heavens, to give 
security of the entire recovery of 
refreshing green, when nature may 
choose to assume it. There never 
was poet or painter who did not 
receive into his creed a fellowship 
of life and sensation with every ob¬ 
ject of the vegetable world—nay, 
with all nature, as a whole, and in 
all the detail, rocks and stones, leaf 
and blade, to their imaginations, are 
endowed with feeling, and there is 
not a desolate scene under a dreary 
sky that does not, to their fancies, 
seem to feel Its own misery—and 
thus they sympathize with universal 
nature. This is strictly true, and if 
there be any that read this, and have 
not felt it, they are no palnterB, and 
have no touch of poetry in them— 
they may laugh at the conceit, but 
the painter will acknowledge the 
truth. 

On the day of my admiration of 
the hoar frost, the sympathy felt 
with all that was seen was a sym¬ 
pathy of lively joy, of health, of 
sportiveness, as if the landscape had 
put on a white dress to make holy- 
day, and it was impossible to admit 


a thought that was not in its holy- 
day trim. 

Look at the trees, quoth Fancy, 
see how they meet together, how 
they stretch out their graced and 
graceful arms, and, all multitudinous 
as they are, seem conscious of each 
other’s presence, and are glad—it is 
now their assembly season—their 
holyday of joy and pleasant idleness. 
In the spring they must work hard, 
and manufacture shade for us, and 
leaves for millions of creatures to 
furnish both shelter and food, and 
then they are shut up in their manu¬ 
factory, and cau see nothing of each 
other, for their leaves and industry; 
hut uow their work 1 b over, pleasure 
begins, and see how they visit each 
other, and acknowledge the gratifi¬ 
cation ; come, Sketcher, with your 
pencil and palette, for here are form 
and colour—look at the greenish 
brown stems, here slightly touched 
with silver, and here with amber, 
and why should you lament the loss 
of the rich summer hues ? and if you 
would learn drawing you never can 
have so glorious an opportunity. 
They are all stripped bare before 
you like Academy figures, and there 
is strength, beauty, and grace in 
every limb, and they will be pleased 
at your attention. Scoff not at Fan¬ 
cy’s exhortation; fancy and truth 
are nearer akin than cither judge or 
jury will allow, and her lectures are 
from a pure source. 

Winter has its cheerful views: the 
blessed season I have been descri¬ 
bing, that of the Nativity, brought to 
my mind Milton’s Holy Hymn.— 
How did he keep his Christmas 
eve ? noting such a beautiful starry 
night as preceded our return of the 
blessed day— 


“ Now while the Heaven by the sun’s team untrod. 

Hath took no point of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright.” 

He does indeed begin ids hymn— 

“ It was the winter wild 
but the wildness soon is dispersed, and Nature 

“ Only, with speeches fair. 

She woos tho gentle air. 

To bide her guilty front with innocent snow .” 

llow soon is the scene changed, and the cheering idea embodied— 

“ But he her fears to cease 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace, 
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Sbe, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

Sbe strikes an universal peace through sea and land/’ 

Here is no dreary winter scene; the lowly shed more richly orna- 
if it was a season of snow, the poet’s men ted than halls of silver palaces, 
genius animates it—it is the “ inno- and then glad was the aspect of bea- 
centsnow,” conscious of the pre- ven and earth, and frosted bright- 
sencc of divine innocence. The ness, and Btarry splendour, at the 
wise men, when they journeyed to contemplation of which, and the 
muko their offerings to the lowly glory they announced, the poet's 
babe, may have found all around heart indeed rejoiced, and dwelt 
garlanded with the hoar frost, and upou the vision. 

“ But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath put her babe to rest.” 

No more then of churlish winter, expanse, and consequently there 
if it bring health, cheerfulness, and was a great variety of parts, the 
a season of holy joy, ot human cha- woods toldiug and miugUng, yet 
rity, and is withal thus lustrous with making several distances—the height 
beauty. on both Bides was considerable, but 

Mr Miller of Bristol, a painter on one side more rocky and more 
whose proficiency, industry, and precipitous, on the other, receding 
ready genius must ensure him great and ascending wood over wood, 
success, was with me before that The hoar frost had fringed the yel- 
beautiful hoar frost had departed. Jewish brown trees exquisitely, and 
We loitered about the Jaues, which particularly the larger that stood out 
furnished ample scope for observa- upon the bank of the river; their 
tion—every briery brake was a per- delineation was like fillagree work; 
feet picture. He has since painted their pencilling at the same time 
a picture of this character of winter, most delicate and silvery, yet, as the 
and he selected it as well from ad- receding masses were so edged, the 
miration of the effects, as because breadth of effect was preserved. A 
he thought it would affoid him the blue haze arose from the water, and 
best opportunity of putting to the spread abroad over all, immediately 
test a medium, the discovery of a above the bed of the river, a most 
friend of mine, which I spoke of in perfect ultramarine vapour, which 
one of the numbers of the Skctchcr. yet looked not iu the least damp—■ 
lie has admirably succeeded, and was higher up,' out of its reach, the bea- 
delighted with the facility which it thery hills and cliffs were iilumina- 
allowed him, and with the unclogged ted by a golden light breaking 
pure look which was so evident, that through a wintry atmosphere, the 
a peculiar beauty in thu texture was warm brilliancy of which was re¬ 
noted by many who were uucon* fleeted partially in the winding 
scious that the picture was not paint- stream, and even seen in parts 
ed with the common materials. To through the blue haze. I had often 
those who may be prejudiced under visited this scenery, and at all sea- 
the idea that the medium is not oil, ions—when spring was putting forth 
it may be as well to say that it is, its garniture, summer its richness 
the excellent quality being given to and glory, and autumn breathing a 
it by its dryer. " browner horror o’er the woods 

Before I conclude my remarks but never had I seen it to such ad- 
upon winter scenery, I would no- vantage. It was exhilarating, and 
tice a scene, which I saw some years gave you the idea of the personality 
ago, between Monmouth and Chop- of Nature, and that it was every 
stow, on the banks of the Wye. where present, adorning and louch- 
There was a sufficient opening -to lng up, like a paintress, her choice 
show the whole width of the valley works, and making even winter 
of the Wye In its somewhat large contribute to her power of fascina- 
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tion; and where is it that she does community of life between all spe- 
not so work? If you went to the eiesi that le then acknowledged; it 
North Pole, amid the most unpro- creates poetry, though it be not the 
mitring dreariness, and Nature failed most heroic. But let the painter 
to charm you with the snow-cover- who would venture on a winter 
ed surface of the earth, she would Beene take care that he doeB pre¬ 
show you a sky bo deep, that it serve the poetry, and that it be such 
would excite your marvel, and then aa will afford pleasure. _ There will 
throw into it such (lashes, such ri- be no need of his painting a bleak 
vid and electric fires, that your moor and a ragged donkey—the 
imagination would be lifted in beau-ideal of unmitigated misery— 
ecstasy above this world, and the such as I have seen of Morland’s 
glory of it would be as nothing. (he well merited the name) and his 
Winter affords the painter the imitators. He may safely choose 
greatest latitude, for he may be as the terrific, the domestic, or the 
sublime as the most terrific genius gay; but let him beware of the beg- 
would require ; and even in this garly—it is neither good for man 
calm island, he may visit the coast, nor beast. The storm may clear 
and dash the foam over the rocks, up, the fields may be green, but the 
and Bweep in the ruthless winds moor-misery admits no hope; it is 
with the full rage of his pencil; or unblessing and unblessed. Why 
he may be domestic, even familiarly should not the landscape speak Its 
homely and poetical. Every home own welcome—“ a merry Christ- 
that has smoke rising from the mas, and a happy new year,” and 
chimney is the centre of social feel- invite cheerfully and hospitably in 
ing; the very birds seek the conti- the words of Shakspeare’s old 
guity of man’s dwelling, and the song- 
cattle keep close to it- There is a 

“ Come hither, come hither, come hither, 

Here Bhall we see 
No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather.” 

And why not, as we were wont to gladsome, as they ever are, in such 
associate with the season mirth and a season—the large retinue—the 
cheer, such as there was when poor not unheeded, nor unthankful: 
England was merry England ? And —all these, with such incidents as 
brilliant, indeed, might be the pic- the poet would conceive, and the 
tures that such a view of it would painter execute, would make win- 
ofier. The noble mansion, the fo- ter-picces delicious, and vie with 
rest, the deer, the coming guests, any of any season. What an admi- 
laughing in gaiety and health, their rable subject would be the closing- 
rich equipments, all superbly ad- in of a winter day, with its solemn 
mining contrast of colour, the sky, showing the lighting-up of the 
warmth of vigorous vitality glowing old mansion among the trees, look- 
in their cheeks, the result of plea- Ing like a castle of enchantment; 
sant exercise—ladies, and palfreys for then how much would be un- 
proud of their burthen, and more told, and left to be imagined! 

“ Oh I ’tis merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all.” 

And when was that but when the vlgorate the senses with coolness, 
ashen fagot was blazing, and jo- as, vice versa, the summer scenes 
cund winter made all cheerful, should be reserved for winter exhi- 
though he whistled somewhat rude- bitlon! and I doubt not that we 
]y ? What variety would be thus should like each the better for the 
made in picture galleries, and how absence of the Beason they repre* 
set off, by their contrast, the sum- sent. 

mer pictures! How refreshing to How possible is it to be very hap- 
the eye and languid mind in the py, and yet unconscious of the 
dog-days would it be to put ewe of cause! Perhaps it is the best state 
these pictures on an ease), and in- of enjoyment When we are cool 
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in our pleasures we analyse; in 
the fervour, the enthusiasm of pre¬ 
sent delight, we only enjoy. Nay, 
we not only do not know, but deny 
the contributing causes, and too 
boldly assert that they are discord¬ 
ant to comfort, and yet, therefore, 
they may more surely make up that 
state of feeling, of which, as a high¬ 
er happiness, comfort itself is not a 
whole, but a part. A touch of dis¬ 
cord makes the better music. I 
exemplify it thus-Whilst I was 
writing by a cheerful fire, at the 
pleasant hour of night, Florinda, 
who had been looking over a port¬ 
folio of sketches, to many of which 
she had attracted my attention, thus 
enquired,— 

“ What can you bo writing, that 
you are so silent?” 

“ I am writing, dear Florinda, a 
panegyric on winter, particularly on 
its most beautiful phenomenon, the 
hoar-frost.” 

Florinda. How can you, who so 
delight n spring that you scarcely 
ever pai.it autumn, say one word in 
favour of this stern winter ? 

Sketcher. Well, Florinda, and if 
such be the old gentleman you thus 
personify, winter cold and stern, he 
has surely, you will confess, a most 
delicate ana sportive daughter. Do 
you not admire the hoar-frost? and 
why not imagine him in such a warm 
room as this, and see him comfort¬ 
ing himself and unbending bis 
wrinkled front, while she may be, 
with her beautiful fingers, weaving 
her white and most intricate lace- 
work, all the while sitting by his 
side and smiling up in his old face, 
demanding his admiration of her 
busy tracery ? and just such a sweet 
daughter may you be to me, Florinda; 
in the winter of my age, there shall 
be no mor j sternness than Bballjust 
serve to set off your own playful 
youth and beauty, that ever throws its 
reflected light, softening every as¬ 
perity, and tefreshing all it touches. 

Florinda. Now you would cun¬ 
ningly put aside my argument, or 
cover it with your veil of poetical 
Imagery. Do you not hear the wind 
whistling round us ? and is it not at 
this moment drifting die snow, ob¬ 
literating the very ground on which 


you stood sketching ? and is it not 
terrifying the poor innocent small 
birdB, lest It invade and annihilate 
them in their nests ? It is a dread¬ 
ful season, say what you will of it. 

Shetcher . Yet has it fostered you 
in warmth and gentleness from your 
very childhood; and to draw out 
your sympathies and make you a 
feeling as well as a rational creature, 
has it suffered itself to be vilified 
and dressed in all horrors, and you 
have not yet forgotten your nursery 
tales in winter evenings, of cruelty 
and suffering, of murdered ladies 
and walking spirits. 

Florinda. You know that it has 
been ascertained that most atrocities 
and great murders were committed 
during hard frosts. 

Sketcher. And it is also said by 
light-haired people; so you would 
have the lover see no sunbeams, but 
start away from the daggers he 
should discover in the “ tangles of 
Neaera’s hair.” 

Florinda. There is not one win¬ 
ter sketch in this portfolio, which 
shows that your taBte is for other 
seasons. 

Sketcher. It is for all, but we can¬ 
not paint all, and it would be idle 
for me to attempt all, even where I 
admire. But there is no reason why 
all nature should not be distributed 
among us, and there are enough. 
When you have a spare hour in 
summer, and in the heat of the day' 
would seek coolness, you would not 
object, even under the boughs of a 
green tree, to turn over a portfolio 
of winter sketches. And tell me 
now, have you not this evening en¬ 
joyed the Bummer sketches ? 1b not 
this very domestic leisure, this shut¬ 
ting out the world and the winds, 
ana making a blessed home within 
your walls the gift of winter ? And, 
even enthusiast in the arts as you 
ire, have you not now received a 
peculiar enjoyment in thus running 
over countries under other seasons, 
and in summer climes uniting a 
roaming imagination with truth, that 
you never can so enioy but in such 
winter evenings ? A delight beau¬ 
tifully illustrated by Cowper, as re- 
b ambling the hand of a clock which 


“ Runs the great circuit, and Is still at home.” 
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Sketchera in summer are like beea 
—they collect their honey, and it ia 
sweet food in the winter, and then 
how much more do they please us! 
When we draw them and compare 
them with nature, wo are dissatis¬ 
fied with them—often unjustly j but 
when the fitting hour of the mind's 
study comes, and we look them over 
with the help of art (who was all 
the time that wo were employed 
upon them forcing us, unconscious 
of her working, to the very omissions 
that dissatisfied us), we pass a clearer 
judgment upon them, and delight in 
their truth. Winter, even with this 
view of it, makes more painters than 
summer. 

Florinda. You are speaking finely 
indeed, but it iB of winter within 
doors—it is goomy enough—and 1 
mourn with the Troubadour * who 
laments that “ They ai e come to the 
cold times, to the season of frost, 
and snow, arid hail, and every bird 
is mute, and every bough in the 
thickets is dry; nor shall dower nor 
leaf grow there, nor the nightingale 
sit and sing, till the year awakes in 
May.” 

Sketcher. And how poetical is that 
waiting—and let the birds have their 
own happiness, we ought to be sen¬ 
sible of ours now, if it be gloomy 
without. When 1 paint it, 1 shall 
qualify its rigour by directing your 
thoughts to the comforts within. 


Florinda. Well, you make me like 
winter evenings, but 1 do not like 
winter days. 

Sketcher. But, as you cannot com* 
pound for summer days and winter* 
nights, at every season, enjoy each. 
All the seasons are perfect in their 
kind. The Gardener’s Almanack will 
tell you indeed in what months to 
plant and to sow, and you will have 
your particular fruits iu their due 
season; but cau you -tell me, dear 
Florinda, if there be any Almanack 
of Humanities that excludes any 
month of the year from the sowing 
into our hearts the seeds of love 
and charity ? Will not they always 
grow and thrive ? Do parish regis¬ 
ters present us with blank leaves for 
any month in the year? Does not 
duty laugh and look cheerful, and 
courtship gentle, as well by the. fire* 
side as in tiie green field ? Every 
season has, somehow or other, a 
blessing bestowed upon it, and par¬ 
ticularly for human happiness; ior, 
to us, every day, week, month, year, 
and age, offer unlimited scope for 
affection. And, therefore, Florinda, 
t will give you a song to set to 
music, and your harmony will prove 
it true; and if you set it before 
spring, and Bing it all the summer, 
you shall not have the ant’s reproach 
to the grasshopper if you " dance in 
the winter.” 


SONG. 

Oh what is the time of the merry round year 
That is fittest and sweetest for love ?— 

Ere sucks the bee, ere buds the tree, 

And primroses by two by three 
Faintly shine in the path of the lonely deer. 
Like the few stars of twilight above : 

When the blackbird and thrush, at early dawn. 
Prelude from leafy spray,— 

Amid dewy scents and blandishments. 

Like a choir attuning their instruments. 

Ere the curtain of nature aside be drawn 
For the concert the live-long day: 

In the green spring-tide, all tender and bright. 
When the sun sheds a kindlier gleam 
O’er velvet bank, that sweet flowers prank,— 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams drank— 
Softest and chastens enchanted light, 

In the visions of maiden's dream: 


* Chapter on Troubadours—Blackwood’s Mag., February, 1836. 
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When the streamlet flows on in pleasantest tune, 
Sparkling bright, on the verge of shade. 

Where fragrant rose, and golden cups closo 
The bower of bliss in deep repose,— 

’Tis the pride of the year, it is June, it is June, 
With the richeB of love array’d. 

When the ripe fruits of autumn are ready to fall. 
And all dropping invite us to taste; 

And purple sky, where gold streaks lie, 
Proclaim the reign of winter nigh, 

O gather the sweet hoard of Love, ere all 
Be a wilderness wild and waste. 

O the shelter of Love is then pleasant and dear, 
When stern Winter rages above, 

Or green Spring-tide, or Summer's piide. 

Or Autumn sere, when windB do chide,— 

Oh i there is not a time of the merry round year 
That is not a season of Love. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 

No. V. 

HOW TO BB PHILOSOPHIC. 


Philosophy is not metaphysics, 
nor even mathematics (to excel in 
which is declared by some modern 
SolomonB to be a proof of a very 
weak and common-place under¬ 
standing); but it is something which 
is exceedingly difficult to discover, 
and of very great value when you 
have found out the way of it. We 
shall render it quite easy for any 
one, if not in propria persona to be¬ 
come a philosopher, at all events to 
write philosophy. Nothing, in fact, 
can be easier, and when we have 
laid down our rules for this achieve¬ 
ment, people will infallibly be re¬ 
minded of the egg of Columbus. 
In the first place, though the disco¬ 
vert/, we flatter ourselves, requires 
almost as much courage, skill, and 
science as were exhibited by that 
immortal navigator, still we are 
happy to say that it will require 
little more ingenuity to practise our 
lesson than it does to Bail to New 
York in the expectoratory (we mean 
the principal cabin) of a handsome 
American packet. One great ad¬ 
vantage of the philosophic 1 b, that it 
is not restricted to any one style of 
composition. It may be introduced 
equally in the history of Tom 


Thumb as in a dissertation on the 
Theory of Rents. Indeed, we don’t 
know that philosophy is not more 
appropriate in such nursery stories 
than in more manly and serioUB lucu¬ 
brations. But here again comes in 
the surpassing excellence of this 
same philosophy. It always re-actB 
from the one to the other. Thus, 
In the two instances we have men¬ 
tioned, the history of Tom Thumb 
and the Theory of Rents, when you 
are describing the achievements of 
the illustrious Thomas, you pause in 
your narration with some such re¬ 
flection as this :—•“ And from falling 
into the porridge-pot from so ama¬ 
zing a height, wo are naturally 
reminded of the existence of oat¬ 
meal. So true it is that philosophy 
from the minutest incidents draws 
within its circle of observation the 
greatest, the noblest, and moBt uni¬ 
versally beneficial of all the produc¬ 
tions of the terraqueous globe." 

Again, in the Essay on the Theory 
of Rents, you introduce some para¬ 
graph like this:—“ To such an ex¬ 
travagant price has the ignorance of 
all governments raised this—namely, 
oatmeal—the most valuable of bII 
natural productions, that It would 
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require a considerable fortune to 
fill a bowl with it large enough to 
support even bo small an individual 
as Tom Thumb. So true is it, that 
the very tales of our childhood 
are redolent of the precepts of di¬ 
vine philosophy.” You will ob¬ 
serve, that there is no very evident 
connexion between the reflections 
and the previous sentence; but this 
is not much insisted on. The intro¬ 
ductory words—“ so true it is ”— 
are a sufficient warrant to the reader 
that the conclusion drawn is the 
correct one; and if for a moment he 
doubts the truth of it, he must either 
bo an ill-bred fellow not to receive 
the word of a gentleman that it is 
true, or more likely a blockhead who 
can’t see philosophy when it is put 
before him. In this case, he must 
confine his studies to such drivellers 
as Locke and Bacon, who never 
make philosophical reflections at 
all, or at least whose deductions are 
so absurdly plain and palpable, that 
there is neither merit nor ingenuity 
in making them one’s self. There 
is, however, a more subtle way of 
introducing your philosophic re¬ 
mark than by si. formal a declara¬ 
tion of its relevancy as “ ro true it 
is.” It is by way of a parable, or 
apt illustration, drawn generally 
from the classics; and, thanks to 
the index verborum commonly 
placed at the end of the volume, it 
does not require an Archdeacon 
Butler to appear very profound. 
Thus, if, in the course of your dis¬ 
quisition on any subject, you indite 
a passage like this:—“ The loftiest 
aspirations are those least likely to 
be understood by the common herd, 
and yet, by the necessities of our 
nature, we pine for the sympathies 
even of those whom we despise. 
We are united to those semblances 
of our mutual humanity by a chain, 
galling, indeed, to the majesty of the 
intellect, but whose links are of 
adamant, and whose convolutions 
are riveted by the hand of indomi¬ 
table fate.” Then add, without a 
moment’s pause, or any introduc¬ 
tion beginning, as people used to 
do, with such words as “ like,’* 
“ as," “ in this way,”—“ It is related 
in the /Gneid of Virgil, that the 
tyrant, when in no other way he 
could satisfy his malice, bound, in 
appalling conjunction, the living and 


the dead I" We have said that the 
“ philosophic” is equally adapted 
for every style of writing; but if 
there is any one mode of composi¬ 
tion more peculiarly fitted for it 
than another, it is evidently the 
biographical. So much here is left 
to the author, so many pages, or 
volumes, as the case may lie, to be 
filled up with such a very slender 
stock of materials, that, really, the 
philosophic is almost as useful as 
it is universally allowed to be orna¬ 
mental. There is one difficulty 
which hitherto has been found nearly 
insuperable in this species of litera¬ 
ture, which we venture to say will 
be found insuperable by no man, 
however feeble in understanding, 
after an acquaintance with our se¬ 
cret. The difficulty we allude to 
has consisted in treating the subject 
of your memoir as if lie waB only 
one man, and not two. Now, the 
German practitioners of the philo¬ 
sophic, to whom we feel ourselves 
under the greatest obligations, have 
clearly defined that every man is 
two men; that lie is a certain indi¬ 
vidual, we shall say seventy years 
of age, rugged in his manners, cross 
in iiis temper, and altogether an ill- 
natured, abominable old man. Poor 
materials these for a memoir of his 
life; for he has never moved twenty 
miles from homo, and never met 
with any peculiar adventure. But, 
luckily for us authors, inside of this 
old man lives a second man, quite 
different from the other,and you may 
paint him in whatever colours you 
please. One—the old fellow—you 
call the “ living” man,the other you 
call the " being ” man, and instead of 
confining yourseif, as in the history 
of the former, to the things that ac¬ 
tually did occur, you have unlimited 
power to place the latter in any situa¬ 
tion you like. You can leave Samuel 
Johnson the “ living” in liis dingy 
den in Bolt Court, and plRce Samuel 
Johnson the “ being ” at the head of 
an army, a great Tory leader in Par¬ 
liament, a savage in an undiscovered 
island in the Southern sea, or even 
an Inhabitant of the dark side of the 
moon. What subjects for the philo¬ 
sophic aro all these imagined situa¬ 
tions ! In this way you leave the 
beaten track altogether, and instead 
of attending to the peculiarities of a 
man's disposition as they actually 
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exist, you take no farther notice of 
Ills mere corporal entity tban as it 
may furnish a contrast to the ideal. 
This is so fully exemplified in a 
paper sent to us since the last 
“ Hints” appeared, bearing the sig¬ 
nature of our ingenious friend Jacob 
Twaddle, that we shall say little 


more by way of a preface. How sin¬ 
cerely we regret the appalling catas¬ 
trophes of his revered uncle's philo¬ 
sophic labours, we need hardly say. 
The reader will enter into our feel¬ 
ings when he peruses the affecting 
document at the conclusion of our 
example. 


BIOf.RAI'llY ON PHILOSOPHIC PRINCIPLES, BY IIAZLHWOOD TWADDLE, ESO. 
MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE, ES«. 


I have long been of opinion that 
the true principles of biography are 
totally misunderstood in this coun¬ 
try. Indeed I should be more cor¬ 
rect in stating that biography is not 
composed on any principles at all. 
What we wisii to acquire from the 
memoirs of any illustrious indivi¬ 
dual, particularly in the cloud-capt 
regions of art and science, is not a 
knowledge of the fact that he was 
born in a certain year, and was buried 
in a particular churchyard, when he 
had shuffled off this weary mortal 
coil. Even his actions—his works 
themselves—are secondary conside¬ 
rations to one who pries into the 
arcana of the human mind. We dis¬ 
regard the river in its magnificent 
sweep with the lights of glory and 
triumph on Us majestic waters, but 
burn with a passionate earnestness 
to be witnesses of its source. 

The “ mens divinor” is indeed 
so immeasurably superior to the 
grosser part with which it is com¬ 
bined, that 1 exceedingly regret that 
the sons of genius are equally with 
other men under the necessity of 
having corporeal limbB and members 
—of being, in short, specimens of the 
species Homo; of being of the earth 
as well as upon it. How debasing to 
the inm>- Milton that his exterior 
counterfeit bad actually a nose upon 
its face, and in all probability was 
afflicted with corns I To Shakspeare's 
pure etherial spirit, 0 I 1 how degra¬ 
ding that he shaved himself with a 
razor, and wrote the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with a finger and 
thumb of real flesh and blood! Some 
enthusiasts have been indignant at 
the attempt to reduce mankind to 
the level of machines. Reduce ?— 
the human mind while thus imbed¬ 
ded in clay can never rise to so glo¬ 
rious a state of being. Pope, en¬ 


shrined in a snuff-box, would have 
sung and moralized without a con¬ 
sciousness of his huflip. Socrates, 
a golden goblet bubbling to the brim 
with love—and wisdom beyond bis 
creed—would have lived on, a spirit 
of undying glory in spite of hemlock 
and Xantippe. But in man’s present 
state his genius is “ cabined, cribbed, 
confined,”—bis dreams of heaven— 
of fame—of immortality, are bioken 
in upon by a roasted leg of mutton I 
Ilia philosophy—bis eloquence—his 
wisdom—are lost in a noggin of gin 
and water I 

Since this, however, is the case, 
it is the part of the philosopher to 
render himself as familiar as possible 
with the workings of the immaterial 
spirit, thus modified in its operations 
by the cravings of the flesh. For 
what a man may do or suffer—so far 
as his extermty is concerned, I care 
not. With Lacenaire—the philoso¬ 
phic Burker of a neighbouring king¬ 
dom—I was intimately acquainted; 
a spirit, I may call him, of the purest 
philanthropy—the most expanded 
ideas of universal goodness—the 
profovndest thought—the clearest 
discrimination! A man of the most 
blood-thirsty feelings—a ruffian—a 
murderer! I wept that his intellect 
was expelled, and probably injured, 
by the axe of tbe executioner—but 
I smiled with pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion when his wretched bead rolled 
vibrating upon the scaffold 1 

With these views and feelings, I 
resolved to constitute myself a dIo- 
grapher— to give an analysis of some 
master mind without any reference 
to his bodily actions, farther than as 
they bore on tbe envelopement of 
bis genius; and 1 determined, for 
the purpose of being as little ham¬ 
pered as possible by predilections 
or remembrances, to select a person 
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whdm l had never seen, and whom 
l was acquainted with solely through 
his works. 1 made up my mind to 
make no enquiries as to his previous 
history—to form my own judgment 
entirely from what I should pick up 


rtf*) jilt [HiTtf- 


judge, on philosophical principles, 
of the vigour, the freedom, and the 
versatility of his intellect. 1 was 
accordingly guided in my choice by 
these considerations; I selected a 


your acquaintance, and detail to me 
your thoughts, your feelings, and 
your fancies, if but during a single 
hour. From that—the toe > of the 
statue—I shall be able to judge of 
the whole intellectual giant. 1 shall 
apply the knowledge thus acquired 
to a voracious re-swallowing of your 
mixtures—light or dark—and digest 
them by the light of my future ex¬ 
perience. 

“ I have the honour, &c. 


man whose tplents no one could 
dispute, and with whom I had no 
previous acquaintance. To the au¬ 
thor of Lalla Rookh and the Two¬ 
penny Post -Bag I directed my 
attention; and understanding that he 
resided at Devizes, in Wiltshire, I 
addressed a letter to him there, from 
which 1 must be permitted to make 
a few extracts. 


“ H. Twaddle.” 

I should apologize for the intro¬ 
duction of so large au extract from 
a letter of my own, were it not that 
my faults in this respect will be so 
few, that I can boldly throw myself 
on the reader's indulgence, la the 
interval between the time of send¬ 
ing off my note and the period at 
which an answer could be received, 


LETTER FIRST. 

TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

“ January , 1886. 

“ Sir,— When you understand the 
purpose for which 1 now address 
you, I rely upon your goodness to 
excuse the liberty l have taken. In 
writing to Mr Mooru, I am incited 
to warmer sentiments than generally 
exist in a stranger, by the feelings 
of gratitude as well as admiration. 
I have derived the greatest pleasure 
—and, l may add, advantage—from 
several of your compositions. Even 
your roughest draughts are more 
refreshing than the most laboured 
decoctions of inferior hands. When 
I have thus expressed my obligations 
to you in what may be called your 
professional capacity, will you now 
permit me to address you in your 
quality of—what you are indeed 
to me—a disembodied spirit ?— 
I long, sir, for the honour of your 
acquaintance, for the confidence and 
friendship of your mind alone. And 
I shall rejoice to hear that your body 
is a prey to more diseases than the 
patriarch Job's. Not that it would 
ive me any absolute pleasure to 
ear of any misfortune befalling 
your outward man; but to show you 
that it is not to that that I direct my 
regards. I will not ask you, Bir, if 
you grant the prayer of this peti¬ 
tion, to go far back in the history of 
your mind. Commence with the 
very day on which you accord me 


I amused myself by imagining the 
nature of the reply. Sometimes I 
fancied that the frankness of my 
proposal would ensure a congenial 
feeling in my illustrious subject; 
aud sometimes I painted to myself, 
in the gloomiest colours, a response 
in which my overtures would be re¬ 
jected; at others, knowing that I 
myself was not a glitteiiug member 
in the starry sphere, 1 feared that he 
would maintain a rigid silence. The 
statue of Memnon, we are told, only 
gave forth a voice when approached 
by the splendours of Apollo; the 
oracle of Ammon was mute, save to 
a kindred god! 

1 had sunk into a state of despon* 
dency in the midst of these sombre 
reflections (for the day had now 
assed when a reply might have 
een expected); I had begun a re¬ 
view on the veiled Prophet ot Kho- 
rassan, on the philosophical ground 
that an uncertain correspondent 
could scarcely be any thing but an 
indifferent poet, when the wlshed- 
for letter at last arrived. I opened 
it with trembling hands, and read as 
follows 

letter second. 

MR MOORE TO MR TWADDLE. 

“ Devizes, January, 1886. 

" Sir—S orry from home when let¬ 
ter came. Only came to hand to¬ 
day. Don’t see name in any of the 
books, but suppose all right. Hap. 
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py compositions and draughts gave 
satisfaction. Glad to furnish as 
many as you like; some quite new. 
Don’t understand your query about 
disembodied spirits. Evaporation 
hurtful to strength,—never keep 
them. Proud to be acquainted, but 
don't know diseases you talk of. 
No history of mind—no feelings nor 
fancies, thank God. No toe of Bta- 
tue, stucco Bonaparte boots on. 
Glad you like my mixtures light 
and dark; lew so fond of drugs. 
Waiting farther commands, remain 
obedient servant, 

“ T. Moorus.” 


This single letter opened to me at 
once a prospect of the whole mind 
of my illustiious friend. 1 have al¬ 
ways remarked, as a token of real 
genius, that it speaks disparagingly 
of its own most mighty achieve¬ 
ments. Whether this be absolute 
or not; or whether it arises from 
measuring its own performances by 
an ideal standard of perfection to 
which no powers can reach, [ shall 
not at this time, pause to consider; 
but certainly tire man who can de¬ 
signate his own works drugs,—and 
those, too, works of such surpassing 
excellence—has either too little 
vanity, or too much; too little, if 
he docs not plume himself on those 
(flints of which be may well be 
proud ; too much, if he imagines 
that high as they are above the ef¬ 
forts of other men, they are still 
beneath what his intellect could 
achieve. The happy medium is in 
tins instance struck by my admir¬ 
able correspondent. With a just 
consciousness of bis own powers, 
he professes his gladness that I have 
relished his compositions; and with 
a magnanimity such as we find only 
in the most richly endowed minds, 
lie proifers me a perusal of several 
more which are, it would appear, 
unfinished. His amiable modesty 
in at first, and to a Btranger, refus¬ 
ing a history of bis feelings and fan¬ 
cies, is only equalled by the pithy 
wisdom of his aphorism, that eva¬ 
poration is deleterious to the 
strength of spirits. From this, by 
a close chain of reasoning which his 
master-mind, comprehending in one 
view, and disdaining the links by 
which it was connected, left to the 
understanding of his correspondent, 
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we rony perceive that he prefers 
brevity to diffuapnets; and that, ac¬ 
cordingly, he will favour me with 
several condensed and sparkling 
compositions, rather than with one 
of larger extent and more ambi¬ 
tious pretensions. It is observed, 
that the masters of a kindred art 
have devoted more care to a single 
head of surpassing loveliness, and 
have derived a loftier fame from thu 
uniqueness of that single gem, than 
lias been derived from landscapes of 
Claude-like loveliuess and art, di¬ 
versified with a multitude of objects, 
and appealing to our sympathies and 
admiiaiiou as a whole by the num¬ 
ber and variety of Us parts. There 
is only one other characteristic of 
this admirable letter to which i 
would entreat the attention of my 
readers. By a curious felicity of 
expression, he has contrived to give 
a statement of his sentiments on 
several subjects with bo total an ab¬ 
sence of egotism or self, that the 
pronoun u 1 ” is not once intioduced 
in the whole of his communication. 
In this, again, we trace the modesty 
which is always the accompaniment 
of true genius. The crown of the 
Bard ought to be entwined of vio¬ 
lets instead of laurel. 

I shall only state, that after the 
opening thus auspiciously made for 
our correspondence, 1 wrote and 
pressed hiui to confide to me eveiy 
imagination of his heart. 1 begged 
him, in fuitherance of the great ob¬ 
ject I had in view, to furnish me with 
a journal of all his thoughts, words, 
and actions, written as nearly us 
possible in the style of his conversa¬ 
tion, and above ail, to make no 
scruple of intrusting me with his 
difficulties when they occurred, and 
in all things to consider me as dinri- 
diurn siu. I now commenced a dili¬ 
gent study of his works, so as to 
enable them to reciprocate their 
lights on his mind, with a knowledge 
of which I was about to be furnished ; 
and in this occupation 1 waited pa¬ 
tiently till 1 again heard from my 
distinguished friend. 

LBTTBR THIRD. 

UR MOORK TO UR TWADDLE. 

« Feb. 7, 1836. 

** Sir,—I have waited till this dale 
to finish up journal as per order. 

2 A 
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Don't exactly know wliat driving at, 
but do all you ask. Beg to thank 
you for hint about difficulties; will 
not fail to apply to you wheu such 
occurs. Remain obedient servant, 

“ T. M.” 

From the journal which was en¬ 
closed with the foregoing, 1 shall 
now make a few extracts, taking the 
liberty to interrupt the course of it 
wheu 1 see it necessary to make any 
remarks which hear upon the philo¬ 
sophic theory with which 1 set 
out. 

The Journal, Monday, January, 1H36. 

“ Got up at half-past eight. Head 
rather confused, with a taste of to¬ 
bacco in tny mouth. Washed my face. 
Susan forgot towel—wiped my face 

in the window curtain — d-d 

Susan sky-high. After breakfast 
went and looked over my bookH. 
Some inequalities in my measures. 
Mem. to remedy this before review 
day. Saw woman pass by in red 
cloak. Thought it was Sal iliggins 
-—followed to ask after young Moll 
—overtook her—found it was a mar¬ 
ket-woman with rabbits—bought 
a couple — eighteen-pence — old 
Bowles, the bonnet-maker, calls 
them boroughmongors—very good. 

Stunk and bo d-d to them—one 

and sixpence thrown away.” 

It is in this sportive way men of 
undoubted talents can talk of each 
other. I yield to no man in rever¬ 
ence and respect to the church, and 
to those who dignify it by the purity 
of their lives, and illustrate it by the 
splendour of their abilities. Yet 
who can forbear a smile when he 
thus sees the bard of Grin, by a 
slight change of one letter, convert 
the venerable Lisle Bowles, from a 
poet of surpassing delicacy and 
sweetness—for who has not pored 
with admiration over his youthful 
sonnets ?—into so ordinary a mortal 
as old Bowles the bonuctmaker? 
This is one of those gentle windings 
of the stream of humour which irri¬ 
gate even the barren fields of com¬ 
mon life, and give a fresher green to 
the too-widely withered landscape 
of existence. But to return. 

Journal continued. 

"Pitted off some bread and cheese, 


with an onion to relish. Wanted 
some best beer. Susan lost the key. 

D-u Susan. Sent off a strong 

dose to Beau Wood—crystals and 
flowers as usual. Old Bowles came 
to my door on his one-eyed potiy. 
Asked me to come over and sup 
with him. Very lucky this. Mem. 
to make up for short commons at 
dinner.” 

It is amusing, and to the philoso¬ 
phical mind highly interesting, to 
trace the identity of the poet in his 
highest moods of sentiment, and in 
his commonest occupations. How¬ 
ever Mr M. endeavours to redueo 
himself to the level of ordinary men, 
however great his efforts to cant 
from him the glittering robes of the 
piiesthood of Parnassus, some fmg- 
ments of his splendour occasionally 
burst out, and we feel, even in tint 
time of his greatest obscuration, 
that the shadow in which he enve¬ 
lopes himself gives us a still loTiu-r 
estimate of the magnificence of bin 
genius. We are told in the Roman 
poet, that in spite of the cloud and 
the mortal form in which she had 
shrouded the love.iiucss of liea\ en, 
the elegance of her motion revealed 
the goddess. Through all the dim¬ 
ness of her assumed disguise, it was 
impossible altogether to hide the 
divinity of Venus. In the same 
manner, even in these common¬ 
place memoranda, may be tiaccd the 
latent lire. 

But one of the moBt distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of my inimitable 
friend, is the modesty with which he 
speaks of his performances; aud 
none, 1 hope, cau fail to remark the 
jocular manner in which he com¬ 
ments on what may bn called the 
peculiar features of his style. Though 
I should be the last to find fault with 
his illustrations,beautiful as they are, 
drawn from the flower garden aud 
the mine, still It is gratifying to per¬ 
ceive how perfectly aware of their 
frequency the hart! is himself. In 
the poem he sent to Bow Wood— 
and a house worthier of a poet’s in¬ 
cense it is impossible to conceive— 
he seems to have indulged in similes 
and illustrations diawn from the 
sources I have mentioned, “ Sent off 
a dose," he Bays, “ to Bow Wood- 
crystals and flowers as usual.” 
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Journal continued. 

“ Went to old Bowles’s at eight 
o’clock. Good old fellow, bat the 
cursedest hand for punning 1 ever 
saw- Jagged hare—cold beef—no¬ 
body but self and Towles. Helped 
self to the head. Bowles said you’ve 
no need of head of hair till bald ; and 
that 1 was hair-brained enough al¬ 
ready. Bowles always has a hare 
for supper ou purpose. Asked for 
some poached eggs. Bowles said 
not light to have two dishes of the 
same sort; hare poached already. 
Stuffed myself till I could hardly 
speak. Bowles asked me why his 
t,upper had been like a learned lady 't 
Could not tell, except that it was not 
very well dressed. He said, it was 
because it was a belly-spree.* Don’t 
understand. Had some gin and 
water. Bowles said a glass of grog 
was not like a looking-glass, it 
banished reflection. Told him i had 
Jieaid him say that nine times. He 
said the next time he spouted it it 
would be sure to please. Somebody 
hud told him so in Latin, thcies 
upchtu pint tint. I said it was a 
boiter motto for a tumbler than a 
puu, and tilled up my glass again. 
All began to drink pretty liard except 
Bowles. Bowies bad promised a 
bonnet for a lady next morning, and 
wanted to keep his hand steady. 
Second bottle of gin brought in old 
I'ogie. Talked something about 
letters; enough to do with letters 
in my working hours—like to drink 
without care—finished the second 
buttle. Pushed iny pipe into Bowles’s 
eye by mistake, and let the live to¬ 
bacco drop on liis wig- Got home 
as well as I could. Susan kept me 
wailing Half an hour at the dour. 
D-u Susan." 

1 have not interrupted the course 
of tiie journal, till the reader should 
he enabled to take in at one view all 
the circumstances of this eventful 
supper. From this one scene alone 
a very good estimate may be formed 
of the minds and talents of these ad¬ 
mirable men. The friendly mauner 
in which he talks of the ceaseless fire 
of pun and conundrum in which his 
amiable host indulges, and the slight 


taint of Milesian modesty by which 
he insinuates that one only exceeded, 
when he says all began to drink hard 
except old Bowles. These and va¬ 
rious oilier merits, which the saga¬ 
cious will perceive, give to this 
sketch an overwhelming degree of 
interest. I may, however, be per¬ 
mitted to caution the student of 
these pages against funning his no¬ 
tions of Mr M.’s gin-drinking pro¬ 
pensities from tiie account he gives 
of himself. By a strange perversity 
of the human mind, the good is often 
concealed, even ot our own actions, 
and the bad exaggerated. This arises 
iu those minds which are conscious 
of the possession of higher qualifi¬ 
cations, from a fear of being thought 
to plume themselves on the domes¬ 
tic virtues. So far from following 
the poet’s precept to assume a vir¬ 
tue if they have it not, they pique 
themselves on pretending vices to 
which they arc not inclined. But 
this in minds of weaker mould than 
my inestimable friend’s, might be 
atte.nded with dangerous consequen¬ 
ces. If he had no strong corps tic 
irsercc of talents or accomplish¬ 
ments to retire on, he could not 
afford thus to expose his weakest 
point to an enemy. He would be 
glad to assume as imposing an atti¬ 
tude as possible, and to strengthen 
his position by every means in lilts 
power. Far different is the case 
with regard to my friend. He rattier 
protrudes his weakness—perhaps, 
like the Homan general, with the 
intention of leading his assailants in 
pursuit, and blasting their hopes of 
ultimate success by showing them 
the impregnable strength of his cita¬ 
del—the number and discipline of 
his forces—at the very moment they 
begin to triumph in his defeat! 
Who shall deny that the amiable 
openness with which he acknow¬ 
ledges his faults—liis inordinate pre¬ 
dilection for spirituous excitement 
—his propelling his pipe into the 
eye of a canon residentiary, and 
burning his wig with tobacco—does 
not more—ay, much more than 
compensate for them ‘l The irrita¬ 
bility of his temper is also glaringly 
displayed in the ejaculations of con- 
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demnation which he thunders forth 
on Susan. But doubtless this again 
Is an illustration of the frowardness 
of the human mind, and its tendency 
to pour forth in words of severity 
the mighty tide of the strong feel¬ 
ings of endearment. 

“ A limber chilli, a dapper elf, 

S'mgiii!', dancing to itself; 

A little thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds and never seeks; 

Forms such a vision to the sight 
As fills a father’s eyes with light, 

Till he must vent his heart's excess 
lit won/s of unmeant bitterness." 

I shall only summon the read¬ 
er's attention to one other circum¬ 
stance. With a harping upon one 
string, in which more masters than 
Pagauiui have excelled, we may per¬ 
ceive that the brilliant subject of 
these observations persists through¬ 
out in changing “ sonnet” into “ bon¬ 
net,” and in Binking bin brother-bard 
intu a sort of man-milliner. Mr 
Bowles, it appears to me, had pro¬ 
mised one of his delightful sonnets 
to some lady in the neighbourhood, 
and had advanced this as an excuse 
for not participating in the more than 
2’inian revels, as he himself might 
jocularly have expressed it, of the 
modern Anacreon. But to proceed. 
The stream of my narrative now 
runs with a tortuous course—now 
glancing out in the eye of day—now 
wandering into the bowers conse¬ 
crated to the retiring Venus, into 
which it will perhaps be as wise not 
to follow its windings. It'suffices 
me to state, that, from the perusal of 
the unrestiained outpourings of my 
correspondent’s heart, I have come 
to the following conclusions. In the 
first place—but at this moment a let¬ 
ter is put into my hand from my 
celebrated friend, which may possi¬ 
bly give mo some new materials for 
the analysis I propose. 

(Here the lucubrations of the wor¬ 
thy Mr Twaddle come to an abrupt 
conclusion; but as the readers of 
these our Hints will no doubt be 
anxious to know the fate of a gen¬ 
tleman who has so completely ex¬ 
emplified the rules we laid down for 
the philosophic, we transcribe a let¬ 
ter from Mr Twaddle, junior, the 
nephew of the accomplished bio¬ 
grapher, which too satisfactorily ac¬ 
counts for'the non-continuation of 
his labours.] 


TO THE AUTHOR 01 f THE HINTS TO 
AUTHORS. 

“ Sir, —It is my painful duty to 
acquaint you with the death of uncle 
Hazlewood, the writer of the ac¬ 
companying pages. He had been 
for a week or ten days very different 
from what lie used to be—was ab¬ 
sent when spoken to, and muttered 
very unintelligibly, without being 
aware of what lie was doing. My 
aunt was gieatly alarmed, paiticu- 
larly as she had heard him declare, 
that lie was irresistibly called upon, 
in support of his philosophical prin¬ 
ciples, to attempt somebody’s life. 
However, he seemed quite quiet, and 
no apprehensions were entertained. 
This morning lie went into his study 
at the usual hour, and continued 
writing or reading till the post came 
in. A letter was directed to him 
with the Devizes post-mark, which l 
myself took in and laid on his table. 
His eyes sparkled with delight when 
he saw it—he threw down the pen, 
and exclaiming, * Great man! good 
man! it is so kind of him to exem¬ 
plify my theory,’ lie told rne to leave 
the room, aud call him when dinner 
was served. I did so. Little did I 
think I should see him no more alive. 
I tapt at his door at half-past four, 
and hearing no answer, 1 opened it 
gently, anil entered the apartment. 
There sat my unde; the letter still 
grasped in his hand; his mouth wide 
open, with an expression of indigna¬ 
tion on his features. That abomi¬ 
nable letter killed him in the effort 
to peruse it. I send you a copy of 
it; and remain, sir, yours obe¬ 
diently, 

“ Jacob Twaodle.” 

COPV 01' LETTER. 

SIR MOORE TO MU TWApDLK. 

” Februaryi 1836. 

. ‘‘Sir —Hope Journal pleases; wrote 
it without reserve, as per request. 
Sir, you told me, when you wrote 
to me at first, that I never, on no ac¬ 
count, was to get into difficulties 
without telling you. Sir, I am in 
great difficulties just now, and hopes 
you will not be worse than word. 
When I started as apothecary and 
chemist in this town, I had no capi¬ 
tal ; but I got the security of Thomas 
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Bowles, ft manufacturer of straw 
hats, and by that means got credit. 
But now, when the bills are due, 
Thomas Bowles finds as how ho put 
his name on some wrong stamp, and 
hhleB off. If I can't raise the money, 
I do not know what to do; and as 
the matter is pressing and the a- 
mount is three hundred pounds, I 


will get on the coach, and bring the 
paper £or your signature.—Till then, 
I remain, air, your obedient servant, 
“ Thomas Mookr. 

“ P.S.—I am thinking to bring an 
action against old Bowles, who is a 
reat scoundrel. I have likewise 
een cheated by a villain we call 
Beau Wood—an old dandy.” 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 

No. VI. 


ON THE HISTORICAL. 


In comparing history to an old 
almanack, we have always consi¬ 
dered that the labours of Francis 
Moore were treated with far too 
little respect. History, in our esti¬ 
mation, bears a far greater resem¬ 
blance to an old play-bill. The 
names of the actors are there, and 
the names of their performances; 
with a puff preliminary about unex¬ 
ampled success, and shouts ofadrni- 
lation; but the life and lineaments 
are absent—the green curtain down, 
the lights extinguished, and the au¬ 
dience dispersed. This resemblance 
occurs to us, when for a moment 
we give in to the fanciful belief, 
that the events recorded in certain 
tomes, facetiously called history, 

! actually occur; but we confess, 
win'll we reflect seriously upon the 
subject, we are disbelievers in his- 
toiy altogether. Lord Bolingbroke 
t ailed tlio historians his “ liars; ” at 
least so it is related in the histories 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and is there¬ 
fore most probably a lie. Yet, as 
there are many who are desirous of 
excelling in this uselpss and, indeed, 
dishonest species of composition, 
we have drawn up ft few rules for 
their guidance, by their attention to 
which, Hume and Gibbon will be¬ 
come a couple of very much neglect¬ 
ed old gentlemen. History, as a 
composition, may be divided into 
two schools: the narrative and the 
reflective. In narrative are compre¬ 
hended descriptions, manners, inci¬ 
dents, and all other things which are 
external; but your true historian is 
not satisfied with this, but positively 
and dogmatically lays down the 
thoughts, feelings, fancies, princi¬ 
ples, likings, and dislikings of Pepin 
of France or Prester John, and is 
very much enraged with either of 
those individuals, if he does any 


thing that may appear contrary to 
the view he has given of liis charac¬ 
ter and disposition. With regard 
then to the narrative or descriptive- 
parts of your history, we lay it down 
as a rule, that you are at perfect li¬ 
berty to give any description you 
please; but as fancy in those mat¬ 
ters is not so sure a guide as reality, 
you are to draw your description of 
ancient cities from your post town; 
only changing the town-hall into the 
amphitheatre,and the lock-up-house 
into the castellum or citadel. With 
a slight change the mayor may do 
very well for the praetor; and the 
colonel of the militia, who probably 
has a park a few miles from the 
town, will furnish you, without the 
slightest alteration, with the tribune 
or qumstor. Your castles are to be 
desci ibed according to the directions 
of the wind. The eastern wail 
must upon no account be placed 
fronting the south; but a due re¬ 
gard must, in all cases, be exhibited 
to the keeping of your picture. For 
this purpose you bad better have a 
square piece of paper, marked with 
the cardinal points, and keep it con¬ 
stantly before you, till you have 
either demolished your castle, or 
raised the siege. As to your per¬ 
sonal portraits—for we have remark¬ 
ed that people have a wonderful 
delight in being told what sort of a 
looking .man any hero was—you are 
again at perfect liberty to choose 
any model for him you like. As a 
general rule, however, we would ad¬ 
vise the historian to have no emperor 
without a Roman nose, and no suc¬ 
cessful commander under six feet 
high. Your defeated people you can 
paint aa ugly or as littleas you please. 
For your tyrants, go to the parish 
beadle. The other branch of histo¬ 
ry—namely, the reflective—is ra- 
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ther more difficult, as any one will 
perceive at a glance, that it ia not bo 
easy to aee a man's meaning—if he 
has a meaning—as to aee hie nose— 
if he has a nose; and accordingly 
that it is a much more trying task to 
dencribe the one than the other. 
Yet even the difficulty, or wo may 
say the impossibility, of doing this, 
has rendered it, in the hands of a 
clever and unblushing " Assertor,” 
a matter of the utmost ease. As by 
a fiction of the law all men are con¬ 
sidered innocent till they are proved 
guilty, so, by the complaisance of 
the reading public, every statement 
of a historian is considered true till 
it is proved to he false. We should 
like to see the man that would prove 
a negative, in contradiction to our 
Bober and authoritative statement. 
How are they to prove that Queen 
Elisabeth was not privately married 
to the great Lord Burleigh V We 
advance the fact. “ In this year her 
Grace bestowed her hand on her 
faithful minister Cecil. The cere¬ 
mony was strictly private. The wit¬ 
nesses were Hworn to secrecy; and 
Dr Howlcy, afterwards translated to 
Lambeth, has never alluded to the 
occurrence.” Now we should be 
delighted to behold the prodigy of 
logic, who would controvert this. 
How could be prove the non-exist¬ 
ence of the fact? He would per¬ 
haps mention the silence of contein- 
ornry authors. Ilow were they to 
now any thing about it, when we 
have stated that the ceremony was 
strictly private; that the witnesses 
were sworn to secrecy; and that 
the archbishop who officiated at the 
marriage never mentioned the oc¬ 
currence. The more tlio caviller 
proves the want of proof, the more 
Btrongly he corroborates the asser¬ 
tion in the text. With a self-willed 
queen—who was a considerable bit 
of a tyrant in her way—with Cecil, 
the other party interested in the 
concealment, wielding the whole 
patronage and power of the govern- 
- meat—it is not very likely that any 
of the witnesses would have been 


hardy enough to risk the indigna¬ 
tion of the Queen or her husband by 
hinting at this tremendous secret. 
But besides being almost completely 
established by the fact of its never 
having been mentioned, much less 
denied, till the present time, we re¬ 
quire some incident of this sort to 
account for the otherwise inexplica¬ 
ble behaviour of the Queen. Why 
did she flirt with so many of her 
own courtiers? With Philip -if 
Spain? with the young French 
Prince ? Solely to astonish old Bur¬ 
leigh. And having thus established 
the fact of the marriage, you may 
now describe the ceremony as par¬ 
ticularly as you like. Dress her 
according to her picture iu the fron¬ 
tispiece to the fifth volume of Hume; 
and the bridegroom as you see him 
represented by the inimitable Mac- 
kay in the afterpiece of the Critic. 
Don't let us off tor a single cm 1 of 
bis wig. Be particular about his 
breeches; and tell us about the gar¬ 
ter he wears on his knee as a knight 
of the order of St Vladimir, institut¬ 
ed by Alexander of Russia, in the 
year 1817. People will perhaps say 
this is an anachronism. But in the 
second edition you may mention in 
a note, that you derived your infor¬ 
mation from the best authorities; 
and that those who arc not partial to 
anachronisms had better leave them 
alone. In history there is nothing 
like being determined. 

But the easiest plan will be to 
illustrate these remarks by insert¬ 
ing a chapter from our History of 
England, which will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in sixteen octavo volumes; 
half the subscription to be paid in 
advance. It will be observed, that 
in many places we advance state¬ 
ments which in any other species of 
composition would appear a little 
contradictory; but in history things 
of that sort are to be expected, and 
indeed give an astonishing appear¬ 
ance of accuracy to your narrative, 
as it shows that you have consulted 
a great many conflicting authorities, 
and taken a hint or two from each. 


TUB BATTLB OF BOSWORTH. 

But the reign of this admirable, whom the hopes of the nation re¬ 
just, and tyrannical _ monster was posed, now Bpread universal dismay 
now drawing to a desired and hated by the fears of his success. His 
close. The Earl of Richmond, iu troops were few and numerous. 
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Their discipline was 1 lengthened 
by the length of time he had taken 
to make kis preparations, and their 
soldierlike appearance was truly as¬ 
tonishing, when one considered that 
they had not had a Bingle day allow¬ 
ed them for preparation. YVith this 
tumultuous and unruly but well-se¬ 
lected and orderly army, ho advan¬ 
ced to the neighbourhood of Bos- 
worth, a town in Leicestershire. 
The town was divided into several 
streets, diveiging to the east and 
west. On tiie north lay the country 
iti that direction, and the fields at 
the opposite extremity wero to tho 
south of the antagonist region. The 
rural domains in this vicinity were 
to be the arena of a tremendous 
conflict. Richard the Thud, whose 
indomitable courage and shameful 
cowardice have never been doubted, 
made a vigorous display of his pe¬ 
culiar disposition on this remarkable 
ore isiou. His Ibices had approach¬ 
ed almost within luglitof the enemy, 
and his mind was accordingly pos¬ 
sessed with the miiu;!i’d feelings of 
fear and hope. Stratagem was re¬ 
sorted to in order to secure the vic¬ 
tory. By the, strangest oversight of 
all previous authorities, one of tho 
most cunning inventions of warfato 
Ins hitherto past unnoticed. We 
shall now vindicate the memory of 
that illi/strioiiH general from the ca¬ 
vils which have been so liberally 
ponied on him by the, partisans of his 
successful riv, 1 ; and at the same 
time, establish his claim to one of 
the boldest and most original de¬ 
signs that ever have, been entertain¬ 
ed in tho science of military art. 
Richmond, as we have said, had 
stationed his army in the campaign 
country, which would have been In 
danger of being commanded from 
the rising ground in the vicinity, if 
it had not been all one level plain. 
This at once showed a want of mili¬ 
tary skill, and the eagle eye of Rich¬ 
ard, detecting his mistake in a mo¬ 
ment, looked anxiously round for 
some eminence to seize on, but un¬ 
fortunately the extreme evenness of 
the country, and the total absence 
of the smallest elevation, made this 
a matter of some difficulty. As this, 
therefore, was rendered impossible, 
his active mind at once formed the 
design of submerging the enemy, 
and thus engaging the very elements 


on bis side. The sight of a consi¬ 
derable number of mills in full oc¬ 
cupation at onoe suggested to him 
the possibility of diverting their 
streams into the camp of the ene¬ 
my ; and accordingly he called a 
council of his officers together, and 
giving each of them positive orders 
to send all the smiths and armourers 
belonging to his army, to erect 
sluices and embankments on the dif¬ 
ferent streams, he was in full ex¬ 
pectation of exterminating his op¬ 
ponent* without so much as drawing 
a sword. Full of these joyous an¬ 
ticipations, he retired to a comfort¬ 
able inn and postlngliotise on the 
roadside, called the Waterloo Arms, 
mid beguiled the time and his an¬ 
xious thoughts by reading the Morn¬ 
ing Post. But tiring even of elo¬ 
quent parliamentary debates in a 
situation of so much persounl ex¬ 
citement, it is related that he refused 
tin 1 kind offices of the chambermaid, 
who offered to light him to bed, and 
walked forth to inspect the opera¬ 
tions of iiis forces. Shakspeare, 
whose historical plays are rich re¬ 
positories of facts and feelings, in¬ 
forms us of the sentiments which 
filled his bosorn on this momentous 
occasion. He, directed his course 
to his camp. I-Iere in the stillness 
of the night he hears the neighing of 
the steeds impatient for the battle 
or their oats; and among the noises 
which saluted his ear is enumerated 
that particular sound which ought 
for ever to have preserved his fame; 
and would undoubtedly have done 
so, had it not been for an unfortu¬ 
nate typographical mistake. The 
dramatic, historian meant to inform 
us that he heard the clank of the 
smiths' and armourers’ hammers 
busy “ closing uvtrs up.” But the 
error of the, press to winch allusion 
has been made, has metamorphosed 
this brilliant master-thought of tho 
strategist with “ closing rivets up; ” 
or, in simple language, repairing the 
dilapidations of their breastplates 
and helmets. This is surely a most 
indefensible reading. No account 
is given of any previous engagement 
in which the damages could hare 
been inflicted on the armour of his 
troops; while, on the other hand, 
we ourselves have made the most 
distinct and clear mention of the 
« rivers ” which it was evidently bis 
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purpoae to “ close up.” By what 
means this stratagem, worthy of 
Hannibal or General Jackson, failed 
of merited success, we have no pre¬ 
cise information; but as this oc¬ 
curred in the heat of summer, when 
the streams of Leicestershire are 
invariably dried up, we are left in 
no uncertainty whatever that the 
failure was entirely owing to the ab¬ 
sence of water. Reduced now to 
the ordinary weapons of warfare, 
Richard for a short period gave way 
to despondency. The approaching 
battle was to him of tremendous im¬ 
portance, for on its arbitrament he 
had wagered a crown. His rival, 
in the mean time, was no less busy 
in making preparations for the final 
trial. By fits and starts lie was en¬ 
thusiastically firm in his cause, and 
resolute to remain by the standard; 
and then, shortly after, he would go 
entirely over to the other side, aud 
entertain a momentary intention of 
trusting to the kind offices of a Morn¬ 
ing Herald. Pride, however,deterred 
him from the latter alternative, and 
he rose with the dawn, determined to 
fight to the last. By seven in the 
morning the armies were drawn up 
in the following order.—To the west 
of the army of Richard appeared the 
Lumber Troop of London, com¬ 
manded by Sir Claudius Hunter, on 
a white horse of the largest size, 
though unfortunately blind, and lame 
of the near fore-leg. A regiment of 
the Middlesex Fendbles occupied 
the south-east flanks, supported to 
the north by a strong detachment of 
the New Police. Richard himself 
was in the centre of his forces, 
mounted on a Welsh pony, about 
twelve hands high, but of most as¬ 
tonishing paces, especially at the 
trot. 

Richmond, on the other hand, not 
being celebrated as nn equestrian, 
drove up and down the road which 
bordered on the field of battle in his 
gig. His troops, however, made a 
most Imposing display. The centre 
was held by the Edinburgh Archers, 
an immense body of upwards of 
thirty men, flanked to the north¬ 
west by the Dalmahoy troop of 
horse. A barrel, with the bung ex¬ 
tracted, was emblazoned on their 
colours, with a motto in the Gtelic, 

“ SOOH DOOK,” 

engraved under it in letters of gold. 
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A bagpiper, in the magnificent garb 
of his country, blew inspiring strains 
over the whole field, and raised the 
courage of the men to an extrava¬ 
gant pitch, besides frightening seve¬ 
ral of the horses. An awful pause 
occurred just , before the melee 
began. 

But when the signal was given to 
engage, prodigies of valour were 
performed on either side. Hero 
might be seen an indomitable lumber 
trooper engaged hand to hand with 
a horseman of Dalmahoy; here their 
respective chargers might be per¬ 
ceived, astonished and terrified with 
the acti vity of their own actions, kick¬ 
ing and plunging till the combatants 
i oiled off upon the ground. And 
even this was fourd in many in¬ 
stances insufficient to put an end to 
their struggles, and the fury of the 
combatants was only~put a stop to 
by the vigour of the New Police. In 
the mean time, all eyes were turned 
to the two principals in this tiemen- 
dous battle. Richard, whose pony 
was profoundly deaf, maliciously di¬ 
rected his course through a hole in 
the hedge near which Richmond 
was drhing in his gig, and dis¬ 
charged his pistol just over his 
horse’s ear. The animal, tenified 
at the suddenness of the sound, 
started off, full gallop, to the immi¬ 
nent hazard of the diiver's lile, and 
was only stopt at the turnpike gate, 
after having traversed a space of 
upwards of half a mile. Richmond, 
in the mean time, had clambered 
over the back of his vehicle, and es¬ 
caped with only a slight bruise of 
his leg, and a large bole in the knee 
of his pantaloons. Encouraged by 
this success, Richard rode triumph¬ 
antly back to where the battle was 
still raging; but unfortunately his 
pony, though so deaf as to stand 
uumoved when he discharged his 
pistol, was so perfect in its powers 
of vision, that it shied on seeing the 
standard of the northern horsemen. 
The King lost his balance, and after 
dinging for some time to the mane, 
and sticking his foot farther into the 
stirrup, he was fairly thrown to thn 
ground, and trampled on by one of 
the lumber troopers, who had al«o 
been dismounted, and was pursued 
by about half a dozen of the Archers. 
His weight was tremendous, he be¬ 
ing upwards of twenty stone, and 
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the unfortunatemonarch neverspoke 
after the accident. In the melee 
which afterwards occurred, he was 
trodden on by both parties, and 
when the battle was decided, it was 
even difficult to identify his body 
with sufficient certainty to satisfy 
the coroner’s jury, which was sum¬ 
moned in the course of the follow¬ 
ing day. Their verdict, however, 
was. Killed by a chance medley, 
with a deodand of twenty shillings 
on the lumber trooper’s boot. 

Thus perished Richard Plantnge- 
net, in the prime of life and fulness 
of his fame, a monarch of the most 
benign and bloodthirsty disposition 
that ever disgraced or glorified tho 
throne of a free kingdom. Tu his 
reign the ruin of the country was 
consummated, and the wealth and 
credit of the kingdom astonishingly 
increased. In foreign countries he 
wan honoured and despised; the 
laws, during his authority, weie im¬ 
proved and deteriorated; and alto¬ 
gether, it may be said of Richard, 
us has been observed of almost 
every sovereign of ancient and mo¬ 
dern times, that ho was the most 
estimable and abominable individual 
in tlie circuit of his dominions. In per¬ 
son, Richard was considerably above 
the middle size, being nearly seven 
feet high. On this account he was 
commonly called the King's High¬ 
ness. His face was liable to an erj - 
sipelatous eruption, called in vulgar 
language, the rose.; and the redness 
of his countenance was used as a 
term of reproach, as contrasted with 
the sallow whiteness of the com¬ 
plexion of his rival. Hence the 
phrase of the. Two Roses, the white 
and red; and this battle is e.ver me¬ 
morable as having put an end to the 
civil wars which so long devastated 
England uuder those floral appella¬ 
tions. A man thus so tall, aud emi¬ 
nently graceful in his form and 
movements, had but ono drawback 
to the perfection of his make and 
figure. Tie had a prodigious hump 
on one shoulder, a limp in one of 
his legs, and a withered arm. In 
addition to this, he was almost a 
dwarf in the smallness of his pro¬ 
portions, not being much above half 
the average standard of the human 
height, ft will be observed, that 
the most scrupulous impartiality has 
been preserved in the account here 


presented of this extraordinary man. 
AH the extant authorities have been 
ransacked, and an extract or two 
made alternately from each. It is 
decided, on the clearest evidence, by 
these authorities, that ho was inno¬ 
cent of the murder of the youthful 
princes in the Tower, whom, it 
would he ridiculous to doubt, he 
murdered without remorse. So tint, 
in summing up his character, wo 
have no option left but to declare, 
that we rejoice very much we have 
got him fairly killed at Bosworth. 
Richard was twice married, but 
died without a family. He was a 
munificent patron of the arts and 
sciences, and particularly fond of 
beefsteaks and porter. Richmond, 
on the other hand, was attached, 
probably from the prejudices of his 
French education, to roast veal and 
claret. Before proceeding to the 
succeeding reign, we shall institute 
a parallel between these two occu¬ 
piers of the Englhh throne. 

Rie.huid was the third of his name 
who swayed the sceptre,—Rich¬ 
mond was the seventh Henry who 
directed the energies of his country. 
Both having “ Rich" for the initial 
syllable of their names, both also 
had “ d ” for the concluding letter. 
Richard had age upon his side,—his 
rival had youth on his. One had 
already tasted the sweets of sove¬ 
reign power, tho other anxiously 
desired to obtain them. If Richard 
fell fiom his horse in the battle that 
decided his fate,—Richmond ignn- 
minloUsly saved himself by clamber¬ 
ing over his gig. If one endangered 
his life by his quadruped being ter¬ 
rified at a pistol,—the other lost his 
by his pouy shying at an ensign. 
Both kings, both in command of 
armies, both contending for the ero- 
piry of the noblest kingdom in the 
world;—one lost his life in an en¬ 
deavour to defend hia possessions, 
the other risked his in au attempt to 
vidicate his right. If to Richard may 
be awarded the character of a brave 
general, to Richmond must be given 
the loftier praise of being a success- 
fill one. Of both it may be said, 
that till death put an end to their 
existence, they were in possession 
of life; and of neither can it be re¬ 
marked, that they survived the 
period of their demise. 
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job pippins; the man who “couldn’t help it.” 
Chapter I. 


Put away temptation from the 
heart, eyes, «nrt>, and fingers of Job 
Pippins, and behold in him a model 
of self-government. Born an Esqui¬ 
maux, wo ca" answer for him, he 
had never yearned tor grape-juice— 
blind, carnal beauty had never be¬ 
trayed him—deaf, he had given no 
ear to Maud seductions—rich as a 
nabob, we are convinced lie had 
never picked a pocket. Superficial 
thinkers may call this negative good¬ 
ness. Very well. Will they, at the 
same time, tell us how much dia¬ 
meter in this world of contradiction 
is made up of mere negatives? 
Consult thoie everU'-ting lights, the 
daily and weekly newspapers. Are 
not co tain bipeds therein immorta¬ 
lized for not going upon all fours ? 
Timbrels sounded before decent 
ladies and gentlemen, only because, 
they arc neither ogresses nor ogres? 
A duke runs into a farm-house from 
a pelting shower ; warming his toes 
at the hearth, ho- yes—he “ talks 
familiarly” with Ids rural host! At 
this the historian nourishes his pen 
in a ronvul inn of delight. Was ever 
Midi condescension—such startling 
affability ? Of course, it was ex¬ 
pected that the distinguished visitor 
would command the bahy at the 
breast to he carefully washed, and 
straightway served up to him id cut¬ 
lets! A gentleman ‘‘behaves him¬ 
self as such,” and therefore let us 
sing to him a carol of thanksgiving. 
And shall gentlemen only have their 
negatives gilt with refined gold? 
Shall the great family of Pippins 
nave no leaf to cover their naked- 
net s? Shall there be no voice to 

plead for—to extenuate—to- 

Here, Jenuy, take away this foul 
black ink, vile compound of gall and 
acid,and briug us a honeycomb. And, 
*enny, dear, relieve us of this last 
small handiwork of old Mulciber 
'that he who wrought mail for 
Achilles should now rub pens for 
stock-brokers!) and give us a fea¬ 
ther, dropt from the wing of your 
pet ring-dove. So; we are in a 
charitable mood; our heart opens— 
our sympathies begin to flow. We 


will indite the apologetic history oC 
Job Pippins. Yes; it shall be to us 
a labour of iove to turn ebony into 
ivory. 

At one-and-twenty, Job Pippins, 
being his own master, had little re¬ 
straint to complain of. In truth, no 
mortal could bo more indulgent to— 
himself; no man more readily for¬ 
give, more speedily forget, the faults 
and follies of his own flesh. Sorry 
arc we to say, the benevolent ex¬ 
ample was entirely lost upon the 
world about him. The first impor¬ 
tant incident of Jolj’s life will show 
how, in the very fulness of his 
hopes, he was tniven from his native 
town, slander, like a mortal snake, 
hissing at his exile,d heels. At once 
to begin our domestic tragedy. 

Sir Scipio Mannikin was the pearl 
of men. The putity of three maiden 
aunts was incarnated in a mascu¬ 
line tabernacle. Yes—in Sir Scipio 
a leash of spinsters lived again. 
Should sceptics doubt, let them read 
the printed wisdom of Maunikin at 
Quarter Sessions, and acknowledge 
the metempsychosis. Briefly; the 
only remarkable difference between 
the knight and any of the three im¬ 
maculate maidens may be defined 
in one short word—shaving. Happy 
bad it been for Job had Sir Scipio 
shared in the same contempt of the 
operation with his lamented female 
relations! 

Profoundly certain are we of the 
happiness—the calm, the complete 
joy of the young Lady Scipio Man¬ 
nikin. How could it be otherwise? 
Thirty years youuger than her hus¬ 
band, she could gather, in the spring 
of life, the golden fruits of autumn. 
Was she too vivacious — her wild 
sallies were checked and guided by 
the hand of experience; was her 
heart ever and anon about to ruu 
from her mouth — a look from Sir 
Scipio would freeze it at her lip. 
Did she talk idly of the beauties of 
this world, her moralizing spouse 
would convince her that, saving his 
own estate and ids own person, the 
whole earth was but one large dung¬ 
hill, and the men and women wretch- 
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ed worms that bred in it. Thus 
mated, we hear the silver voices of 
our female readers cry, ° Happy, 
happy Lady Mannikin I ” 

We are convinced that it was only 
a combination of the rarest accidents 
that filled the house of Sir Scipio 
with the choicest of all things; his 
very door'posts, if we may use the 
figure, were greased with the fat of 
the land. Ho had the best cook— 
the rarest wines—the handsomest 
horses—-the most superb wife ! It 
is a pleasure to know this: it is a 
consolation to all who, like ourselves, 
look curiously into the hearts of 
men, to find the temperate and the 
unworldly thus appointed—to see 
them thus providentially rewarded. 
You will hear a good, lowly crea¬ 
ture sing the praises of pine water 
—rail it the wine of Adam when he 
walked in Paradise—when, some¬ 
how. fate has bestowed upon the 
eulogist the finest Burgundy. He 
declares himself contented with a 
crust.—although a beneficent fairy 
has hung a fat haunch or two in his 
larder. And then, for woman, he 
asks—what is all beauty but skin- 
deep ? Behold the lawful bedfellow 
of the querist.; why, destiny has tied 
to him an angel—a perfect angel, 
save that, for a time, she has laid 
aside her wings. Our heart thumps, 
our hlood glows, when we find the 
lowly thuR recompensed. Yes ; it is 
delightful to see those humble folk, 
who tune, their tongues to the honour 
of dry bread and water, compelled, 
by the gentle force of fortune, to 
chew venison and swallow claret! 

“ A steady, respectable young 
man ? ” asked Sir Scipio with a 
searching look. 

“ They say. Sir Scipio, the lightest 
hand in the county." 

“A lad of morality ? 

“ He skims a beard off like froth.” 

“ A dutiful son, and a peaceful 
neighbour ? " 

“ Lady Bag says he dresses hair 
like any mermaid.” 

“ He may come.” 

And Job Pippins was straightway 
summoned to shave Sir Scipio Man¬ 
nikin! Job crossed the threshold, 
and the hret of Mannikin Hail gave 


a feeble wail. However, weeks 
passed on, and Job reaped new Uu- 
reJs with Sir Scipio h beard. His 
hand swept softly as the sweet 
aoMfkli along the stubbled chin, and 
played like any butterfly about a 
peruque. That consummate genius 
should ever lack sel('.government! 

A domestic accident occurred at 
this time to Lady Scipio—she sud¬ 
denly lost her maid. The girl had 
been found guilty of receiving a 
valentine, “a filthy thing,” in "the 
words of the knight, “ with two 
hearts on one arrow, a couple of 
disgusting pigeons at i!ie top, and 
loathsome I ive-terseNat the bottom. 
A person who could receive such 
tliiugs was not fit to be about Lady 
Scipio.” Kitty White—to the regret 
of her miHrress—was thiust from 
Mannikin H ill. And what is most 
extraordinary, the poor girl—albeit 
her suspicions fell upon two or three 
—could not, to her dying day, pre¬ 
cisely determine who had ruined 
her. 

Indignant virtue is ever heedless 
of wot Idly eonseqi!<*iice« ; oliierwiru 
had Sir Siipio letauud the delin¬ 
quent for at least another day. Kilty 
was wont to raise to herself aerowu 
of gloiy in the hair of her mistress, 
which she displayed with a taste 
only second to the superb Pippins 
himself. Now it so happt ned, tiiat 
the day following the depart me of 
the wanton maid was appointed by 
Sir Scipio for a solemn festival to the 
stomachs of the heads of the neigh¬ 
bouring clergy ; for a week past two 
turtles, in the kitchen of the knight, 
had lain upon their backs, resigned¬ 
ly awaiting the destroyer. Out of 
pure respect to his guests. Sir Scipio 
wished his lady to appear in all her 
brightness. It was provoking that 
the guilt of Kitty had not remained 
unknown until after the feast. There 
was no remedy; for once, at most, 
the tresses of Lady Scipio must fail 
into a masculine hand. Yes; Job 
Pippins—(again the lares squeaked 
and shuddered)—must dress the hair 
of Lady Mannikin 1 

Now in those days ladies wore 
powder. 
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We now approach the fall of Jqb. 
We have deferred an long as possible 
his ignominy—accident, we should 
say—but it is in vain further to de¬ 
lay ; and so, we at once produce this 
Tarquin with a razor. Compose 
yourselves, dear ladies, but—but 
enter Job Pippins I 

" Upon my faith, a very handsome 
young man—a most genteel youth ! 
There is a delicious wickedness in 
his face—ha!—the rogue has an eyo 
like a hawk. A very proper young 
fellow I” 

But, madam, you forget—we call¬ 
ed him a—a—Tarquin ! 

“ No doubt, sir—no doubt. A 
very charming young man.” 

(Now we really did think that our 
maiden aunt knew at least the heads 
of Roman history. To be sure, she 
is at times a little deaf. Thun, when 
we pronounced—Tarquin, Bhe may 
have thought we wiid—Adonis.) 

“ A pei feet figure — neither too 
tall, nor too short,” says the Dowager 
Lady Maudlincourt, looking at Job 
with the eye of a diili serjeant; 
“ erect as a staff, and elastic as a 
cane.” And the judgment of the 
dowager has passed into a proverb: 
no woman wan ever so celebrated 
for the legs of her footmen. 

Behold Job in the library of Sir 
Scipio, who had somewhat fantasti¬ 
cally determined that his lady should 
receive our hero in that ark of learn¬ 
ing, the husband himself sitting leer¬ 
ing by. The tresses of Venus were 
unbound, and—oh, character 1 and 
oh, daily byead! But let us not anti¬ 
cipate. Job, with steady hand and 
innocent thoughts, proceeded in his 
task. He saw that Lady Scipio was 
awfully beautiful; and a feeling of 
reverence pervaded his fingers as 
they moved about her lovely head. 
He touched her hair an though it had 
oeen her heart-strings; and here and 
there disposed a curl at her neck, as 
though he laid a jewel worth a mil¬ 
lion there. Sir Scipio held in his 
hand Boetius, and in his eye Pippins. 

And still Job lingered at his task, 
and still he felt his terrible responsi¬ 
bility. He seemed petrified by what 
the historians of weddings call the 
novelty of hie situation. To have 


beheld Lady Scipio and the barber, 
you would have thought that Diana 
had at a word called from a block 
of marble the bloodless image of 
filthy man, to dress her golden hair 
—a senseless statue, made and ani¬ 
mated for the nonce. 

“ Mr Springe,” said a servant, half 
opening the door. 

“ I’ll—yes—I’ll come to him,” an¬ 
swered Sir Scipio, and he quitted the 
library. As he left it the sun, which 
until that moment had thrown a blaze 
of light upon the Mannikin arms 
emblazoned in the windows, with¬ 
drew its glorious beam. 

Already did Job approach the ter¬ 
mination of his trials; already was 
he within a moment of deliverance, 
when the enemy of man made him 
his own. The locks of Lady Scipio 
were duly curled — and bound — 
and placed—already was her head a 
thing for Phidias, when the last in¬ 
effable grace was to be showered 
upon it—when the “ new fallen 
snow” of the powder-puff was to 
descend, like odours shaken from 
the wings of thousand little loves. 
Lady Scipio held her mask to her 
face, and Job Pippins took the 
powder-puff in his hand 1 

Job walked twice or thrice around 
hpr ladyship and trembled, lie tried 
to puff, but his unsteady band, in 
fitful gusts, sent forth the powder 
above, below, about, but not upon 
the head. Job re-addressed himself 
sternly to his purpose: he gave a 
“ hem I ” calling up resolution to his 
heart, and nerves to his fingprs. 
Again, like a lion in a den, be made 
a circuit, breathing hard for virtuous 
self-possession. Never—never was 
barber so tempted 1 Be the reader 
judge. 

We said Lady Scipio held a mask 
to her face; we told not the truth. 
It is most certain that she covered 
her forehead, eyes, and nose, with a 
little black vizard, but then—her 
Ups!—her lips were ripe, red, and 
naked to the eye as the lips of Eve. 
And these, pouting apart, and breath¬ 
ing Araby to the senses of Job, they 
said, in their delicious ruddiness, a 
thousand, thousand things the tongue 
could never utter. And then the 
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eyes, the watchers of the treasure, 
were closed; the fruit seemed every 
instant to grow towards the hand, 
and the awiul dragons were asleep. 
Nevertheless, Job tried to puff. 

Man of flesh can do no more. Ay, 
well done, Job; puff, and turn thine 
eye from the peril. That's right— 
look at the bust of Seneca; banish 
the weakness crying in your heart, 
by the force of lofty thoughts. Very 
good; cast another glance towards 
that thin folio in vellum. That, Job, 
is “ Thomas a Kempis,” a capital 
tome for men in thy condition. Good 
again; let thine eye shun the balmy 
evil, and feed upon “ the whole Duty 
of Man.” Ila, Job! now, indeed, 
hast thou triumphed—now art thou 
safe from the tempter. Yes, Job; 
puff-—puff—hut keep thine eyeballs 
fixed upon Plato! What a god-like 
head, eh. Job '( What strength—yet 
what amenity in that magnificent 
brow ! Yes; Plato, Job — Plato 
is”— 

“ Smack — sma-a-ck —sma-a-a-a- 
ek! ” 

Astounded reader, will it be be¬ 
lieved—was ever such effrontery, 
such hardihood known ? We hare 
beard of robbery beneath the gal¬ 
lows—of pockets picked with the 
fruit of picking pockets swinging in 
sight of the new thief—but that a 
mail, with Plato in bis eye, should 
commit a carnal sin with his lip! 

Would we could show how Job Pip¬ 
pins kissed Lady Scipio Mannikin I 
Does llie reader recollecttiiefirstfour 
or five quick, sharp, splitting notes of 
the blarkbiid, pounced upon a worm 
—shrieking, whistling, exulting, hys¬ 
terical ? No; they waut rapidity, 
intensity, volume, la our despair, 
we must even put up with the words 
of one of the housemaids, who, albeit 
she was spared a sight of the opera¬ 
tion, vowed that Job “ tore up kisses 
by the very roots l ” We fear, too, 
that the description of the maid ma> 
be thought obscure; however. We 
hope, as men of gallantry, wc know 
when to prefer feminine impressions 
to our own. And now, gentle reader, 
it is tmr raoBt painful duty to call 
your attention to a family picture. 
The last kiss is doubtless still ringing 
in your ears, and the roof-tree of 
Mannikin Hall still vibrating with 
the claps of kisses. 

Imagine, most imaginative reader. 


a woman, young and lovely, start¬ 
ing at some loathsome thing; say, 
a boa at once. Her arms Hung up 
—her lips wide apart—her eyes full 
of horror—her bosom compressed 
by a loud, loud shriek—about to 
come I Such is Lady Scipio. 

Next, behold a very cumely young 
man at her feet—his hands clasped 
and shaking—bis jaw dropt—bis 
eyelids down—and his knees grind¬ 
ing the floor, in the desperate hope 
of falling through. Such is Job 
Pippins. 

Now, attentive reader, look to the 
right, and you will see at the door a 
pretty gentleman of fifty—his face, 
generally a lightish purple, is now a 
favourable black. Indeed his pre¬ 
sent colour, supported by a flattened 
nose and voluminous lips, for a brief 
moment*make Lady Scipio a Des- 
dcuioua. Such is the knight—such 
the outraged spouse! 

Glaring over the shoulders of Sir 
Scipio are two sea-green e/es, the 
cuiiuus properly of Samuel Springe, 
the man of business—a sort of hu¬ 
man lurcher—to the lord of the 
hall. 

One eye, and only a part of the 
nose of the footman, are visible be¬ 
tween the arm of Sir Scipio and the 
door-post. Though but fragments, 
they speak volumes. 

liiief was the houid pause. Sir 
Scipio—speechless and champing 
foam—seized the piesented stick of 
Springe; and, raising it high in air, 
the skull of Job had been no better 
than a crushed egg-shell—had not 
the uplifted weapon happily caught 
the pi ejecting prongs of an enor¬ 
mous pair of antlers hanging over 
the door. Thoughtless of the impe¬ 
diment, Sir Scipio flung his whole 
weight upon his arm — Springe 
pressed forward—the footman, “ ea¬ 
ger for the fray,” was no less impe¬ 
tuous, when—with a thunder that 
seemed to shake the steadfast earth 
—down came the honours of the 
chase—down fell the horns; and, 
assisted by Spiinge and the footman 
behind, down fell Sir Scipio upon 
them! Then indeed bis lady shriek¬ 
ed ; and well she might. Would not 
any woman scream, Beeing her hus¬ 
band all but gored to death by his 
own antlerB ? 

Sir Scipio roared and screamed, 
whilst Springe and the footman, like 
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bind friends, strove to relieve him 
of the horns; but, somehow, the 
more they fugged, the mure Sir 
Scipio became entangled. The 
whole mansion was alarmed—ser¬ 
vants of both sexes thronged to the 
spot—the family at the next house 
threw up their windows—and still 
poor Sir Scipio was as firmly fixed 
to the antlers, as though they were 
a part and parcel ol his natural per- 
son. And then, roaring to he left 
to himself, when that indulgence 
was allowed him, he freed his body 
of the forky incumhianre with in¬ 
credible dexterity. Reflecting read¬ 
er, if ever the accident of Sir Scipio 
happen to thee, bawl not—gioau not 
—speak not—lest thy misfortune bo 
published to assisting friends and 
curious neighbours. 

The knight, with his clothes in 
very strips, fell into what was called 
his easy-chair. Pippius—(with un¬ 
heard of stupidity, he had not taken 
to liis heels)—dropt upon his knees, 
and the spectators—their cars open¬ 
ing like hungry oysters—formed iu 
a ring! 

Sir Scipio seemed, for a moment, 


to borrow the orbs of his man of 
business; and heavily turning his 
majestic head, as though a w* ight 
had newly fallen there, be lot ked 
with very green eyps at his crimsou- 
ed wife, dyed that hue with fear— 
with agitation for her spouse. And 
then the knight, turning to Job ‘ip- 

pins, and lifting up a foi dinger- 

Had Sir Scipio been the spirit of 
ague—bis forefinger the little wand 
with which he shook the bones of 
nations. Job had not trembled more 
vehemently as lie looked upon it. 
People may judge somewhat of his 
emotion, when we state that the 
three shillings and sixpence in his 
I„ft waistcoat-pocket jingled very 
audibly. The man himself might 
have acted the hypocrite, but who 
shall doubt the feeling declared 
through gold and silver V 

And Job trembled—and his voice 
rattled in his throat—and, at length, 
shaking with compunction, yet sharp¬ 
ened to a scream by the intensity of 
itH purpose, it nied, “ I—I—I— 
couldn’t help it 1 ” 

And Job Pippins could not help 
it. 


Cl! IPTER 111. 


What is man, woman, or even 
child, without character ? The ske¬ 
leton iu the box of an anatomist is 
lessloathsoine—hath stronger claims 
on our consideration—our sympa¬ 
thy. No matter though it be the 
bony outline of a condemned rogue; 
the penalty lias been paid, and with 
commendable charity we bear no 
malice tmvai ds the departed. Such 
was the placability of Sir Scipio; 
with a proper abhorrence of crime, 
he would bang the knave who should 
ateal an apple, and then, with a fine 
converting morality, utter a religious 
discourse ou his relicB—on mortal 
weakness, temptation, and the last 
account. Whether Job feared this 
double purpose of the knight—or, 
'whether, urged by his affrighted con¬ 
science, he fled the town, we care 
not to euquire. This, however, we 
know ; Borne fortnight after the affair 
at the ball—(by some it was called 
an assault, by some an intended 
elopement; whilst some swore that, 
but for the kindness of Sir Scipio, 
Job bad been trussed at the assizes) 


—the criminal was snugly ensconced 
iu tlm chimney-corner of tiie Haro- 
aud- Hounds, a sufficiently respect¬ 
able alehouse some ten miles from 
Job's native town. It had been bis 
determination to travel straight to 
London; but Molly, the daughter, 
stood at the door of the inn, and—- 
liow could he help it?—he entered. 
Job possessed in no mean degree 
three things—according to Heluise 
—most dangerous to the sex; he 
wrote well, talked well, and sung 
well. Hence his reputation in di¬ 
vers kitchens; and as he war. one of 
those wise people— 

. “ Qul ne trouvent le laurier bon, 

Que pour la sauce et In jambon,”_ 

or, aa we would nervously translate 
it— 

“ Who think the baya not worth a 
damn, 

If flav’ring not some sauce or ham,”— 

Job was content to take bis reward 
from the spit; and, after all, how 
much of what is thought by idle pet*. 
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pie fame, Is merely Bought for as the 
representative of bo many legs of 
muttou! We may make fame au 
angelic creature on the tombs of 
poets; but really how often do bards 
invoke her as a bouncing landlady ? 
Yes, yes—and let the truth be fear- 
leBsiy whispered at the graves of 
fifty of the laurelled—the noblest 
niche is the larder. Let us not for¬ 
get Job. 

A very few days after the arrival 
of our fugitive at the inn, he pos¬ 
sessed not a penny. Having, for at 
least a week, lived on his accom¬ 
plishments, his landlord began to 
cast significant looks towards the 
door. It was three o’clock and Job 
had not dined. With his nose flat¬ 
tened against the window-pane. Job 
sat with his eye fixed upon an oppo¬ 
site milestone (“ 120 miles to Lon¬ 
don”), when who should amble up 
to the house but Cuttles, the clerk of 
Jolt's paiish. Job felt himself dip¬ 
ped in cold water. 

“ I was mortal certain I should 
find him here,” cried, after a brief 
space, a voice that to Job seemed to 
saw through the very wainscot. 
“ Service to ye, Miss Molly—nobody 
runs away with ye yet V Well, well 
—stop till l’tn young again, and ”— 
and what was to be the consequence 
to Molly Job heard not; hut in an¬ 
other second the door opened, and 
he heard in the sweet twang of his 
native town— 

“ So, Mr Pippins I ” 

The speaker was a stringy little man 
of about fifty, with one of those faces 
which have but two definite expres¬ 
sions, frowning command and sim¬ 
pering servility. On the present occa¬ 
sion, lie wore his hardest look, which, 
nevertheless, was not bo terrible as 
the fright of Job would indicate. 
But the truth is. Job sawnot Cuttles 
in his physical truth; no, he heard 
the greeting of the clerk, and before 
his eyes appeared the executions r 
of the county, holding In hia ready 
hand a massive chain of wedding- 
rings ; each syllable uttered by 
Cuttles wsb a rattling of the links. 
ConaAence is terribly imaginative. 
Job, it will be seen, had good reason 
for his perturbation. 

" Well, Job, as wbat is done can't 
be undone” (now, whence that 
Cuttles culled this fragment of phi¬ 
losophy we know not; for In his day. 


it was not used by all fathers and 
guardians at the end of all farces), 
“ we must make the best of the 
matter.” Job whistled. “ Now, Job, 
1 come to you as a friend) and 
so, from first to last, tell me.how it 
all happened.” The parish-clerk 
crossed his knees, and edged his 
chair towards the offender. 

“ She was always a bold thing,” 
said Job, sullenly. 

“Ha!” cried Cuttles, and he 
gaped as though he was to hear with 
his mouth. “ Well ? ” 

“ And one fine evening last June, 
as 1 was leaning looking into the 
churchyard—I’d been to shave Mrs 
Dodds’s poodle—I shaved Dodds 
when be died,—I—I ” Job, wheel¬ 
ing round, looked very gravely in 
the face of Cuttles, and asked, in 
even atone of solemnity, “ Did you 
ever taste the ale at this house?” 

Cuttles evidently knew something 
of the human heart ; fur, without a 
reply,he knocked and cried, “ Molly, 
a mug of ale.” Pippins meekly 
added, 11 the best.” 

“ Yes; you were staring into the 
churchyard,” suggested CuttleB, as 
Job set down tbe emptied mug. 

“ Why, the poodle brought It into 
my head, and 1 was looking for 
Dodds’s stone, when she came be¬ 
hind mo, and said, ‘ Job, you merry 
tinker ’ 

Cuttles stared, and pushed his 
chair away, “ She never was so fa¬ 
miliar.” 

“ Wasn’t she ? ” said Job, in some¬ 
thing like a groan, and with a look 
of bitterness. “ Wasn’t she ? ” 

“ But what expressions! Well, 
there is no knowing any of ’em,” 
observed the parish-clerk. 

“ Like bees—you never see their 
sting till you feel it,” cried Pippins. 
“ ‘ Well, Job,’ said she, * you merry 
tinker,’ ”—again the parish-clerk, like 
a monkey watching for nuts, lifnd 
up his eyebrows," ‘ give me a kiss! ’ 
And saying no more, she threw her 
arms about my neck, and gave mo 
such a salute, a team two fields 
away went gallop off at the noise.” 

“ And so meek—so modest—so 
delicate !” cried the wondering Cut¬ 
tles. “ Well, Job, If all this be true, 
you have been hardly used. How¬ 
ever, being come upon the business, 
I must hear all. And after that, 
Job,”—* 
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“ After that, I—you wouldn’t 
think it, Master Cuttles," said Job, 
with a confidential air,—“but, upon 
my honour, Molly’s father not going 
out, I bav'n'l used my teeth since live 
this morning.” 

Cuttles, with mysterious genero¬ 
sity, ordered something to eat, whilst 
Job timidly pressed the mug on the 
notice of Molly, who, with iiiciedible 
speed, produced cold fowl and ham, 
and a new supply of “ the best ” ale. 
Whilst Job employed his teeth. Cut- 
ties filled up the pause with brandy 
and water. Hunger and thirst some¬ 
what abated, Cuttles returned to the 
examination. “ Well, Job, she kiss¬ 
ed you, you say, and after that,"— 

“ Mr Cuttles,” said Job, aud the 
clerk stared at the altered tone of 
the speaker, “ I don’t see why you 
should be so curious—you may take 
nway, Molly—1 know the woist, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“ The worst! ” echoed Cuttles. 
" I’ve brought you twenty pounds.” 

“ I tell ye, Cuttles, it's no use. 
I’ll shoulder walnut first.” 

“ Walnut!” 

“ Ay, go for a soldier. A drum 
before her tongue. Four words are as 
good as a thousa .d—1 won’t marry 
her.” 

“ Marry—marry Lady Mannikin 1 ” 
and the parish clerk stared, con¬ 
founded. 

“ Why, Cuttles, didn't you mean 
—eh—didn't you cotne about Susan 
Biggs?” 

“Phool (by the way, we have 
made Joe, the hoy at the White 
Horse, marry her; yes, he had five 
pounds and a leg of mutton dinner). 
I come about the allair with her 
ladyship.” 

“ I—I couldn’t help It,” said Job, 
evidently relieved by the informa¬ 
tion'of the clerk. “ I suppose all 
the world abuse me?” 

“ It was very wicked, but you have 
friends, Job.” Pippins looked doubt- 
iugly. “ It certainly was not tight, 
after the kindness of Sir Scipio, to 
seek to deprive him of her lady¬ 
ship,”—Pippins gaped—■“ to seduce 
the wife of your patron,”—Pippins 
stared—“ to take advantage of his 
confidence to fiy with her to a foreign 
land—to—” 

“ Mr Cuttles I ” roared Job, strik¬ 
ing the table, pud leaping upon Ids 
feet. 


“ However,” continued the clerk, 
unmoved by Job’s vehemence,— 
“ however, there are Christian souls 
who leel for you. A committee of 
ladies have taken your case into 
their consideration; and though 
they doubtless tbiuk you a most 
shocking person—indeed, after the 
hearsay evidence, there can be no 
doubt of the guilt of both of ye— 
they send you by me, us a trilling 
maik of their compassion, twenty 
pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds 1” echoed the 
bewildered Pippins. 

“ And more,” continued Cuttles; 
“ Miss Daffodil, the chairwoman of 
the committee, bade me say, that 
should Sir Scipio, preparatory to a 
divorce, take the matter into court, 
the damages, whatever they might 
be, should be defrayed; that though 
you were a dangerous, wicked man, 
you should be held harmless." 

“ Twenty pounds—court—da¬ 
mages 1” exclaimed Pippins, inn 
running breath. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 

“Pish!” answered the clerk, 
with a wink, aud emphatically 
thrusting his foi e-finger into the 
belly ot Job; *‘ pish ! Ngw, hearken, 
lad; don’t think to leave us ; come 
back; take a better shop; aud, my 
word for’tj this little matter about 
her ladyship will biing ye treble 
custom.” 

“ Do you think so?” asked Pip¬ 
pins, after a pause. 

“ Certain; aud if Sir Scipio Bhould 
only bring his action for ciiui. 
con.”- 

“ Criin. con.! ” shrieked Pip¬ 
pins. 

-“ your fortune is made.” So 

saying, Cuttles, with a sagacious nod, 
finished his brandy and water; then, 
drawing his breath, looked benevo¬ 
lently at Pippins. 

Job was puzzled; again he asked, 
but with deeper seriousness, “ Mr 
Cuttles, what do you mean ? ” 

“ There—there’s the twenty 
pounds; you, of course, will pay 
the reckoningand Cuttles, indif¬ 
ferent to the question, put d9wn the 
money. “ And now. Job, you rogue, 
do tell me the whole matter;” and 
the clerk rubhed his bands, with 
epicurean anticipation. <( Tell me— 
you and your ladyship were going 
to France ? I hear the servants say 
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Frances and for the postilion,come. 
Job”- 

“ Ur Cuttles, losing my wits, I 
do confess I kissed Lady Scipio Man¬ 
nikin; I—I—couldn’t help it; but 
for ”-- 

“ Yes, yes; and then "■- 

“ And then, as though I had done 
murder, I fell upon my knees; and 
then. Sir Scipio comingln, had well- 
nigh ended me; and then, 1 found 
myself Hung out of the door; and 
then—and here I am. For her lady¬ 
ship, they who speak a word againBt 
her are cowards and villains.” 

“Then it isn’t all hue?” asked 
the clerk, staggered by the earnest¬ 
ness of Job. 

“ The Lord forgive all liars,” 
cried Job, “ there’s nothing true but 
what I’ve said.” 

“ And there was nothing—nothing 
but a stolen kiss.” 

“ Nothing I ” vociferated Job, in 
so loud a tone that Molly and her 
father rushed into the room. “ No- 
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thing 1 ” and Job solemnized his as¬ 
sertion by an oath. 

Immediately Cuttles snatched the 
money from the table, and took his 
hat. “ As such is the case, Mr Pip¬ 
pins —sb there lias been no ingrati¬ 
tude—no violence—no seduction in 
the affair—I shall take back the 
money to the ladies. As they have 
subscribed under misrepresentation, 
the cash must certainly be returned 
to them.” And in three minutes, 
the clerk was in the saddle, trotting 
homewards to lay his stewardship 
before the committee. We have 
heard that the discretion of the clerk 
was for a long time an applauded 
theme at the very best tea-tables. 

“ Whata fool to speak the truth 1” 
said the * landlord, when he had 
learned the story. “ What a fool! ” 

Job coloured to the eyes, and 
raising himself to his full height.said, 
with a certain air of pride—“ Master 
Nip, I couldn’t help it.” 
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ClIAl’TEIi IV. 


“100 to London.” Yea, mile¬ 
stones to the penniless adventurer 
are serious things. To ourselves, 
prosperous reader, now carried post 
onwards, and now comfortably seat¬ 
ed on Jessy, our mouse coloured 
mare, milestones are no more than 
so many unseemly lumps of granite; 
hut how different to the poor tra¬ 
veller, with his unpatronized face 
turned, for the first time, towards 
that land of milk and money—Lon¬ 
don I Worked on by his hopes or 
fears, every stone that leads him 
nearer to the gonl, speaks better or 
worse tidings; nay, may to his fancy 
assume the face of kindly greeting 
or squint eyed scorn. Thus, every 
block me) be as of a long Hue of 
squab, uncouth guards, such as we 
see in Arab fairy-land, each growing 
in hideouBness upon its neighbour: 
and thus, more and more scared by 
the low brows, hanging lips, and 
savage eyeB of the petrified figures, 
the foot-sore traveller fuels his 
courage fail and his heart fairly die 
within him, as he passes the last ter¬ 
rible dwarf, and snuffs the smoke of 
the mysterious city. Think of it, ye 
poets f If, as the great teacher says, 
there be sermons in smallest pebbles, 
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what profound thoughts, what glo« 
rious images, what ennobling, sweet¬ 
ening sympathies may be struck 
from out a London milestone 1 

“ 101) to London.” Job Pippins 
sat upon the stone, staring at the 
sinking sun. The sun sank, and Job 
turning his head, saw the London 
waggon—like a plethoric elephant— 
slowly approaching him. In an In¬ 
stant, he was greeted hy the wag. 
goner with loud cries for help. Ho 
ran to the waggon, and to his asto- ’ 
nishment saw the bay cob of Sir 
Scipio Mannikin tied behind. Ere 
Job could put a question, the wag¬ 
goner showed his teeth and scratched 
his head, with an air of satisfaction; 
“ I say, I ha' got a dead man in wag- 
gon.” 

“A dead man!” cried Job,with 
more horror than curiosity. “A 
dead man!” 

“ Picked un up, iu middle of road; 
the cob war staudin’ loike a lamb 
beside ub. I shall tak’ un to next 
house, the Barley Mow." 

“ For God’s Bake, stop,” exclaimed 
Job, and jumped into the waggon. 
Iu an instant he recognised the all 
but departed knight. Struck by apo¬ 
plexy, ne had fallen from hia horse. 

2 u 
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In less tfa&n a minute, Job had torn 
off Sir Scipio’s coat, bound hia arm, 
and produced a razor, the waggoner 
looking silently and serenely on. 
However, when he beheld the wea¬ 
pon,he asked—“ What wiltdo,mun? 
what wilt do ? ” 

n Bleed him,” replied Job, with 
exquisite composure. “ I fear his 
heart has stopped.” 

“ Loikely—I do think it be Grin- 

ders, tho lawyer of-. Cut un 

deep;” and the waggoner opened 
his eyes to watch if the lawyer real¬ 
ly had red blood, or japan ink. 
“ Cut un deep,” he cried encourag¬ 
ingly, “ though if it be Grinders, by 
what 1 hear, it be a shame to disturb 
un.” 

“ Grinders! pshaw, 'tis Sir Scipio 
Mannikin.” 

“ Wounds 1 ” roared the wag¬ 
goner, “ noa, tnuu, noa; don’t med¬ 
dle wi’ such folks in my waggon.” 
Sayiug this, he sought to stay the 
hand of Job, at the moment ap¬ 
plying the razor to the arm of the 
sufferer; but in so attempting, drove 
the weapon half through the limb. 
Job turned pale, and the waggoner 
roaned and trembled. “W« shall 
e hanged, mui., hanged—hanged— 
hanged!” he shouted forth, and 
corroborating echo blandly repeated 
—“ hanged—hanged—hanged.” The 
waggoner untied the cob, mounted 
it, and galloped away like any St 
George, leaving Pippins in the twi¬ 
light with his lacerated patient. The 
blood flowed, and Job began to 
count the pulsations of the apoplec¬ 
tic knight, who in about ten minutes 
came to a kind of consciousness; 
for beholding Job standing over him 
with a drawn razor, he started hack, 
and his teeth chattered. At this in¬ 
stant, the gallop of horses was heard, 
and Job looking out, beheld the 
waggoner flying along on the knight's 
cob, followed .sw/ hand pmsibus tc/ptis, 
by a barb, which, from its height, 
points, and wooden paces, waa 
doubtless descended from the fa¬ 
mous steed of Troy,carrying a short 
round man, in abroad-brimmed hat, 
who, at a distance, looked like a 
black cushion on horseback. Pro¬ 
videntially, as the knight afterwards 
observed, the landlord of the Barley 
Mow bad broken his legs correcting 
'bis wife, and had called in Doctor 
JSaJFrbn, who, providentially again, 


happened to be Sir Sciplo’s surgeon. 
Doctor Saffron took up the wounded , 
arm, and looked at Job— 41 is this 
your doing?” Job looked yes, but 
spoke not. 44 Miracles do happeu in 
our art, Sir Scipio,” said Saffron 
consolingly, “ so perhaps the arm 
may be saved. Bleeding, fellow 1 ” 
he cried, turniug fiercely upon ! ob— 

44 1 call it capital carving.” 

“I—couhhi’thelp it,” said Pippins, 
and he wiped his razor. 

“ Humph 1 you fouud Sir Scipio 
lying in the road ?” 

“ Rolled up loike a liedgepig,” 
said the waggoner. 

“ JIa!” and the doctor caught tho 
eye of the knight—“ Ha!” he. shook 
his head three times— 44 Ha! turtle 
—turtle!” 

The waggoner stared, for how was 
he to kuow that Saffron alluded to a 
turtle-feast (we have before, spoken 
of ii), to which the doctor, oddly 
enough, as ho thought, was not in¬ 
vited? A vehicle being sent from 
the Barley Mow, Sir Scipio, in 
charge of the surgeon, was removed 
to Mannikin Hall. Lady Scipio, 
albeit she had, with benevolent for¬ 
bearance, judged Pippins in lier own 
case, felt all the auger of a wife for 
his late cruel iuterfereuco with her 
suffering huslmud. 

A long, weary walk lay before 
Job; nevertheless, the waggoner 
sternly refused the hospitality of his 
creeping atk, and, the night advanc¬ 
ing, Pippins looked hopelessly- a- 
rouud for a place of lodging. Thrice 
he rcBohed to try the Bailey Mow, 
and—for he was known there—thrice 
he paused. Sauntering undecided 
onwaids, he saw a speck of light 
suddenly burn through the distant 
trees. Leaping a hedge, he made 
direct to the beacon, and now losing 
its frieudly ray, and now again be- 
holdiug it buruiug, like the eye of a 
good fairy, through the gloom, he 
stood before the very hut, which iu 
size and shape seemed no bigger 
than a giant’s lantern, granting that 
giants have such moveables, lie ap¬ 
proached the door, when he was 
suddenly stopped by a long-drawn 
breath, proceeding as he thought 
from the earth. The light disap¬ 
peared, and he bent with his out¬ 
stretched hands towards the ground; 
he felt nothing, but again he heard 
the sound as from one heavily sleep- 
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jog. Iq tin Instant a growl rattled 
In the throat of the house-dog; and 
a feminine voice cried, in an un¬ 
changed tone, “ Down, bitch I Who’s 
there ? ” Job’s heart leapt when he 
heard it was a woman, and calling 
up the sweetest tones of his voice, 
he proceeded to speak of long travel, 
hunger, destitution, and other small 
annoyances, the bitch growiing what 
to Job’s ears seemed both contempt 
and disbelief of his history. Inward¬ 
ly damning the bitch. Job listened 
for the woman; not a further word 
did she utter, but gave over ihe tra¬ 
veller to the uncompromising ani¬ 
mal within, that to every new solici¬ 
tation of Job, growled still deeper 
denial. Job expended his best 
words and his blandest tones on in¬ 
exorable dog’s flesh; at length he 
turned from the but, and was again 
about to seek the open road. Irre¬ 
solute, lie thought of the woman’s 
voice and paused: there was some¬ 
thing in its sound that still cried in 
his heart, that cried in his ears, 
“ Turn again. Job Pippins.” Job 
stood, with his eyes upou the ground, 
when he iieard near footsteps. 
Quickly sheltering himself behind a 
true, he saw three men proceed to¬ 
wards tiie hut; ata siiu'le knock the 
door was opened, and they entered: 
as the door swuug hack Job beheld 
a must romtortahte blaze, and at the 
same instant a gust of wind chilled 
him to thu bones. Thu blast brought 
resolution; again Job’s knuckles 
rattled at the door, and quickly at 
the summons appeared a man with 
110 hospitable countenance. Job 
briefly enumerated his wants; had 
he talked to a grim head rawed in 
oak, he had moved it just as soon to 
sympathy. Its owner drew back, 
and was about to lliug to the door 
with emphatic denial, when his eye 
gleamed, uud his mouth widened 
into a grin, and passing ids horny 
fingers through his grey wiry hair, 
he cried, “ Humph ! It’s cold, too— 
well, come in. Moll, thu stool.” 
The thing ordered was “ quoited” at 
Job, who sank resiguedly upon it, 
expanding his breast, and spreading 
out his palms to a roaring coal and 
wood fire. Job tried to look at the 
best possible ease; and yet the place 
in which he found himself, and the 
group surrounding him, were not cal¬ 
culated to possess him of calm luxu¬ 
rious thoughts. 


The walls of the hut were formed of 
wattles, 1 coated with mud; the whole 
roughly roofed with thatch and 
furze. It seemed a hovel raised for 
a season—a place thrown up by 
stealth; a cabin for a Timon or a 
coiner. The furniture was of a mix¬ 
ed kind: on a table made of rough 
deals was an elegant draught-board 
of ebony and mother-of-pearl; be¬ 
side it a small Etruscan bronze 
lamp; the stool, hospitably awarded 
to Pippins, was the only legitimate 
seat; the three masters of the dwell¬ 
ing—for each seemed magisterial- 
supporting themselves on empty 
casks. In one corner lay various 
articles of clothing on a heap of 
straw, dry leaves, and rushes-, 
cloaks, coats, jackets, some of them 
evidently made for others than their 
present possessors. Job looked at 
the opposite wall, where a large 
fragment of mirror—Eve bad her 
fountain, Molly her looking-glass— 
was held by nails driven into the 
baked mud, showed him his com¬ 
pany. As he looked—despite his vi¬ 
vacity and constitutional courage— 
Job somewhat desponded, yea, did 
once or twice shift himself uneasily, 
as a fresh-whipped schoolboy, on 
his form. Truly Job saw no “wreath¬ 
ed smiles” to comfort and assure 
him. The man, the elder of the 
three, who let him in, was of middle 
stature; a fellow with the eyes and 
beak of an eagle, and the throat of a 
bull; he.sat with his arms squared 
upon the table, leaning his chiu upon 
his hands; bo looked like a wild 
beast couching ere it springs. He 
wore a loose white flannel jacket, 
old leathern breeches, and a striped 
shirt, which, open at the neck, his 
broad tanned cbesi looked like a 
worn hide. And so sat Phineas and 
glared at Job. 

Bats and Murtlake were much 
younger than their friend—ay, let 
us say, friend Phineas. Bats was 
ugly to a merit. His face was scar¬ 
let, as if newly-Hayed; his eyes small 
and weak, one of them ever glancing 
at his nose, that turned a widened 
nostril unto meet it; bis teeth were 
scattered, and stood like rusty bro¬ 
ken nails; his brow he might have 
covered with his two fingers, and 
hair of vivid red, in ciose, lumpy 
curls, terminated the prospect. This 
Gorgon, be it noted by the way, had 
dared to look at Molly; and to him 
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she became as stone. Mortlake, the 
junior of tho three, had a reckless, 
gipsy look, that might have been 
called handsome, but for the scowl 
that too frequently darkened it. The 
pair sat, now glancing at Job, and 
now at Phineas, whose sudden hos¬ 
pitality had evidently puzzled them. 
A pace from these stood Molly, lean¬ 
ing, with folded .arms, against the 
wall. There was something wild, 
nay, even dangerous in her de¬ 
meanour, but nothing vulgar. She 
bad the figure of a huntress—tali, 
round, and finely developed. Her 
eyes were black as death and swift 
as light; her dark hair hung in long 
curls down her cheeks and back, 
bringing into fine relief the pale, 
yet perfectly healthy fleBh. Her 
swelling, disdainful lip showed a 
glimpse of teeth white as whitest 
curds. Job gasped as he caught her 
face in the glass; a queen in her 
coronation robes had not so much 
awed him; site seemed so strange 
a mixture of the angel and the devil. 
Silence having continued to a pain¬ 
ful time. Bats, in the depth of his 
humanity, ti ied to lead the conver¬ 
sation. “ What o’clock ? ” he asked. 

At this instant, the silver sound of 
a repeater was heard in the hut,aud 
at the same moment Job jumped to 
his feet, and pulled from his waist¬ 
coat-pocket a splendid gold watch. 
He held it in his hand, looking 
amazement. The eyes of Bats and 
Mortlake glistened as they leered at 
the chronometer; Phineas showed 
no surprise, having marked the 
splendid chain and seals dangling 
from Job’s pocket ere he entered the 
hovel. “ I Bay, friend,” said Phineas, 
calmly, “ time must be worth some¬ 
times to you to score it with such a 
watch as that.” 

“ It isn’t mine,” cried Job, and the 
perspiration broke upon bis fore¬ 
head. “ It isn’t mine.” 

“Hat liaI ha!” and the three 
laughed at the unnecessary informa¬ 
tion. 

“ You can’t think how I came by 
it!” exclaimed Job, and again the 
fellows chuckled in derision. Job 
hastily felt his pockets, lest he had 
unwittingly other of his neighbour’s 
goods about him, when he pulled 
out a handkerchief fairly soaked with 
Sir Scipio’s blood. On sight of this, 
Phineas rose with a grave look. 


Mortlake gave an expressive chuck 
with ids tongue, and Bats uttered a 
low, long, expressive whistle. 

“ What! he was game, was he P 
Well, as it’s all over now, tell us,” 
said Phineas, “how it happened ?” 

“ First tell us,” broke in the cau¬ 
tious Bats, “ where's the body ?” 

Yaiu was it for Job to persist in 
the truth—vain to dwell minutely 
on the operation performed on the 
knight—or the accident which had 
transferred the watch from its law¬ 
ful owner’s fob to tbe waistcoat- 
pocket of its present possessor ;— 
all be Baid was only met by in¬ 
creasing peals of laughter. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” Bald Job, half-nettled 
by their merriment,half-fearing their 
nods and looks, “ dark as it is, and 
long as tiie road may be, I shall set 
out for Mannikiu Ilall. Sir Scipio 
at least must believe that 1 only bor¬ 
rowed his watch to count his pulse.” 
Saying this, Job made for the door; 
when Phineas,setting his broad back 
full against it, remarked with pro¬ 
voking gravity, “ Travel to-night ? 
You don’t know who you may meet: 
how do you know you mayn’t he 
robbed ? ’’ And, without waiting for 
a reply, Phineas made fast the door, 
crying, whilst engaged in the task, 
“Molly, the gin! ” 

In brief time, the unresisting Job 
found himself again upon his stool, 
a horn of gin drawn by the hand of 
Molly between his fingers, Molly 
herself, with her largo lustrous eyes 
melting on him, at his side, and his 
three new friends ranged before 
him. The wind grew louder with¬ 
out, and the fire ruddier and warmer 
within—tbe faces of the three hosts, 
as the light played upon them, in a 
short time looked to Job faces of 
the jolliest, frankest dogs that ever 
emptied pitcher—the mud walls lost 
theirdarknesB—Molly losther scorns 
—and Job found his voice. 

“ Another horn—one more,” cried 
the princely Phineas, “ and the song 
will melt in your throat, and run 
out.” 

" A little water with it,” said Job, 
with a late temperance, for his eyes 
stood like doll’s eyes in his head; 
“ a little water,” and Job somewhat 
coyly held forth the vessel. 

“ Well, if you must; but I never 
mix my liquor at home; the water 
about here is so bad,” And saying 
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this, Bata filled up the half emptied 
horn of Job with pure spirit. " Anti 
now, now the song.” 

Job, aa we have before remarked, 
was a singer. He had ditties for 
various complexions; black, brown, 
or fair, he could with small prepa- 
ration adapt himself to the locks and 
eyes of the presiding divinity. Ta¬ 
king another draught of inspiration 
—looking a passionate look at Molly 
—and seizing her wrist, and drawing 
her hand half through his hand, ho 
held the compressed points of her 
heating fingers as he sang— 

“ Oh ! my Molly's a thief, I must own ; 
Only look at her jyes. 

They belong to the skies 
And her voice for some angel’s is known. 

“ Oh, my Molly’s in debt I avow—■ 

Yes, she owes for her lip 
Where the lionoy-becs sip— 

For her breath to the jessamine bough. 


“ Oh, my Molly Is cruel as fair; 

Once a raven was shot. 

Snowy white without spot— 

She had ta’en all his black for her hair. 

“ Who my Molly Is, hope not to guess— 
No; she is not the girl. 

Who talks di’mond and pearl, 

For what gem in the world's worth her 
yes ? 

« Oh, my-’’ 

But at this stage of the Blip-shod 
verse, Job fell from the stool, break¬ 
ing down in the unfinished song. As 
he lay insensible upon the earth, 
Phinens bent over him, but was 
startled from his purpose by a knock 
at the door. 

“ Who the devil’s that?” mut¬ 
tered Bats between bis teeth. This 
we will make known to the reader 
in auother chapter. 
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TIIK MINSTREL’S CURSE. 

So loftily in olden limps a royal castle stood. 

Wide looked it o'er a landscape of hill, and plain, and flood; 

And round it lay a garden, a bright and flowery ring, 

Where flashed in rainbow splendour the gush of many a spring. 

There dwelt a haughty monarch who ruled o’er far and near, 

So pale he sate upon his throne, so gloomy was his cheer; 

And what lie thinks is terror, and what he looks is wrath— 

And what he speaks is cruelty, and what lie writes is death. 

Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair. 

The one with golden ringlets, the other gray of hair; 

The old inau bore his cherished harp, and gaily did he i ide, 

And his young and gallant comrade went ever by his side. 

Then spake the aged minstrel—" Now be prepared, my son. 

Think o’er our choicest melodies—collect thy deepest tone— 

Thy mirthful and thy passion’d lays be ready thou to sing, 
tor all we need to solten the heart of yonder king." 

And soon within the pillar'd hall the minstrelsboth were seen, 
Where sate the throned monarch, and by his side the queen; 

The monarch fearfully arrayed, like the blood-red Northern glare. 
The lady like the glorious moon, 60 gentle and so fair I 

The old man touch'd his favourite harp, he touch’d it wondrous well, 
That richer, ever richer rose the music’s kindling sweH j 
Then poured with heavenly clearness the young man’s strain along, 
Betwixt his master’s melody, like a happy spirit’s song. 

They sang of spring, they sang of love, of the golden days of youth. 
Of freedom and immortal deeds, of virtue and of truth ; 

They sang of every tender thought that makes the bosom tin ill. 
They sang of every lofty deed which makes it loftier still. 
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The courtiers ceased from jesting—their hearts were overawed— 

The warriors of the monarch they^bowed themselves to God ; 

The queen, in love and transport, more melted than the rest, 

Threw down unto the minstrel the rose from out her breast. 

“ Ye have misled my people, and dare ye shame my queen I ” 

The king cried out in anger, he stepped in wrath between; 

He. plunged his weapon, lightning-swift, into the yotuig man’s Bide, 
And marr’d the gush of golden song in nature's ruddiest tide. 

The courtier crowd are scattered in terror and alarm— 

The youth hath fallen senseless iuto his master’s arm, 

Who wrapp’d his mantle round him, and plnced him on his steed, 
Aud hound the body upright, and left the place with speed. 

But by the lofty portal, there stopped the minstrel gray, 

There seized he on his harp which bore the prize from all away; 

And 'gainst a marble pillar that jewel hath lie Hung, 

Aud spoke, till with his prophet voice the hall aud garden rung— 

“ Wo to thee, haughty palace! O never may the strain 
Of harp, or lute, or melody he raised in thee again 1 
No 1 only may the step of slaves, the sigh and bitter groan, 

Be heard ’till the avenging sprite hath torn time stone from stone. 

“ Wo to ye, airy gardens, in the glorious light of May I 
To you this bleeding corpse, this sight of rpin i display; 

That a spell may come upon ye, that your fountains may abate, 

And that for ever ye may lie destroyed and desolate! 

“ Wo to thee, wicked murderer! To hards a curse and shame— 

In vain be all thy strivings for a bloody wreath of fame: 

Forgotten be thy very name—forgotten and for aye, 

Lost utterly in empty air, like a wretch's latest sigh! ” 

The old man hath proclaimed it, and heaven hath heard his call; 

Low lies the haughty palace, and ruin’d is the hall; 

And but one pillar standeth yet of all its perished might, 

And that, already cleft in twain, may fall before the night. 

And round, instead of gardens, is a dry and barreu land; 

No tree gives shade or shelter, no fountain slakes the sand; 

No song, no roll of chivalry, that monarch’s name rehearse, 
Unnoticed—unremembered—that is the Minstrel's Curse ! 

tiie castle nr the sea. 

Say, hast thou seen the caBtie, 

Which stands above the sea; 

O’er which, in bright and golden flight, 

The clouds are floating free ? 

And is it fairly mirror’d 
In the crystal flood below ? 

And does its shadow tremble 
In the evening's ruddy glow? 

I saw that lofty caBtie 
Above the dark profound ; 

And the cold moon Btood above it. 

And night-mists floated round. 

Spoke not the wind aud ocean 
With merry voice and strong ? 

And heard’st thou not the sound within. 

Of lute, and harp, and song ? 

The winds and waves were lying 
In silence one and all; 
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And a funeral hymn was Hinging 
Within the, darksome hall. 

And saw’st thou passing by thee 
The monarch and his queen— 

The royal robes of purple, 

The sceptre’s golden sheen ? 

And led they not between them 
A maiden young and fair. 

All Huniike in her loveliness, 

With bright and flowing hair? 

Without or crown or purple 
I saw the royal pair; 

Their robes were robes of mourning, 

The maiden watt not there! 

THE COUNT or GREIERS. 

The gallant Count of Greiers—he looked at break of day. 

From the doorway of bis castle to where the mountains lay, 
lie saw their peaks all kindled in the morning’s ruddy sheen. 

And in a doubtful twilight lay the Alpine vales between. 

“ O Alps! eternal mountains ! bow long I to be there; 

O happy are your children, the herd aud cottage fair; 

()tt have 1 looked upon you with bosom all at rest, 

But now a longing like a love is kindling in my breast.” 

And near and nearer opens sweet music on his car. 

The shepherd aud the shepherdess, they come the castle near, 

And on the lofty terraces they form a circling ring, 

Aud there white anus arc glancing, and garlands iluttering. 

The youngest village maidens—so fair and young were they 1— 

They took the noblo by the hand, he must with them away; 

And round him wound the circle, till in the midst was he: 

“ Ha I gallant Count of Greiers, our prisoner must thou be 1” 

They bore him from the castle with dance, and laugh, and song. 

They danced throughout the villages and through tlie village throng. 
They danced across the meadows, they danced through woodand spray. 
Until tar up within the Alps the music died away. 

Dawned hath the second morning, tlie third is coming on— 

Why stays the Count of Greiers^ where hath the gallant gone ? 

Lo ! downwards unto evening the sultry sun lias past. 

It thunders iu the mountains, the lightning flashes fast. 

The vaults of heaven are opened, the stream is raging white. 

And as the jagged lightning lays bare the breaHt of night, 

A man is in tlie whii lpool seen, who strives with might and main. 
Until a branch he seizes, and reaches shore again. 

“ Here am I, from the bosom of the mountain swept along I 
The deadly storm descended midst mirth, and dance, aud song; 

Ye ail are hid, my comrades, in hut aud rocky cave, 

1—only 1—was borne away by yon devouring wave. 

“ Farewell, ye verdant mountains, with all your happy crew ! 

Farewell, ye three most blessed days, when a shepherd’s life I knew! 
O never, never was I born to dwell iu such a heaven. 

As that from which with lightning wrath and anger I am driven. 

“ Rest thou, O fairest Alpine rose, unsullied by my hand 1 
I feel—the chilling torrent, it quenches not this brand 1 
Ho more amidst that witching band, no more with thee I roam. 

Take me Into thy loneliness, thou old and empty home 1 ” 

W. J2. A- 
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Alcibiades tiie Boy. Scenes I. II. Ill* 


•' In the flower of hie manly prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the full blow of his 
vices, there stands the great moral antilhe-is, the living type of the Athenian character—the warrior, 
the fop—the statesman, the voluptuary—the demagogue, the patriot—the orator, the drunkard—the 
liaper, on whose utterance aoemblies hung—the spendlhiilt, whose extravagance did honour to his 
native land—the man who would have made his tounttv imsttess ..f the world—the man who dcatiojcd 
her 1—That is Ah imamh."— mh U. K. Sandfoiiji, E ' ltn . Her . No. CX11. 

With the above extract from a paper, of which the authorship is not 
doubtful, we choose to usher in, ami to recommend to the notice of all but 
Utilitarians, a series of short dramatic sketches, devoted to the illustration 
of the most extraordinary character in Attic history. A strange and intri¬ 
cate moral iabyiiuth we are about to tread; but the Ariadne and the clue 
are both ready for us, in the shape of Meisneerand his once popular work, 
published at Lcipsic (2d edition) 1783-HB. On this ingenious German we 
shall take the liberty of drawing very freely; only tempering the warmth 
of the oiiginal, where it waxes too pointful, down to the more prudish 
standard of our domestic literature in these mincing times. Of course, 
even in his coldest modification, there must be some difference between 
the bod of Clinias, the pupil of plain-speaking Socrates, the paramour of 
Timoea, the lover of Timaudra and heaven knows how many besides—and 
a vice-president of the Society for the suppression of Vice. Your unrege¬ 
nerate Greek waB a glorious animal;—but he was ali pulses—body and 
soul. His religion, his poetry, his philosophy, his eloquence, in their noblest 
forms, were universally varieties of one principle—the Worship op the 
Beautiful. It was reserved for a higher system—that which to the Greek 
was foolishness—to teach a grander theory—the Worship of tiih Good. 
Yet is it no unwise nor unmeet thing for the man of privileges to look back, 
ever and anon, upon the man of nature in tlic most brilliant and sublime 
developement, which the Architect of Nature allowed him to attain. Let 
the disciple of Evangelists and ApoHtles contemplate the disciple of the 
prime sages of antiquity, and so learn a double lesson—humility and gra¬ 
titude. 

Alcibiades is five years old—and we beg to introduce him. 


Scene 1. 

The Studio of Phidias. 

Phidias, Pericles. 


Phid. (Gazing inlenUy on a statue: 
—he turns to greet Pericles as he enh rs .) 
Welcome, Pericles! Right welcome 1 
But now I was thinking of thee. 

Per. Engaged—no doubt—with a 
new master piece ? 

Phtd. If not exactly so—at least 
with a very excellent performance— 
to be from a scholar’s chisel. You 
know Leucippus—him whom I rate, 
you are aware, first among my pu¬ 
pils ? Look here, now, at this Cupid, 
and tell me—does ho not deserve 
the rank I give him ? 

Per. (Perusing with his eyes the statue, 
which represents a Cupid carving a bow 
for himself out of the dub of Hercules ) 
Deserve it 1 Most richly be deserves 
it .'—Exquisite I—An eye so soft and 


fascinating—such provocatives to 
love—such visible traces of the god¬ 
head—and witlial so much true child¬ 
ishness—such an infantile grace and 
charm—I never yet hel.eld. 

Phid. You think then-■ 

Per. That a scholar of this mnrk 
might merit to be called a master. 
( A juntse. Pet iclcs proceeds to c.i amine 
the figure nunc minutely ) And yet, 
my Phidias—the closer l pry into 
this image, the deeper I feel—there 
is a want of something, that would 
not have been wanting badst thou 
been its creator. 

Phid. And this something— 

Per. Nay, I want words to express 
it—as yet I only feel my meaning. 
(A short jxttise.) I have it I—Suppose 
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dow —suppose that a barbarian, but then Nature’s self must not con- 
knowing nothing of the deity whom tradict you; then must she herself 
we call Cupid, nor of his character- create no boys upon whose counte- 
istics ; understanding nothing of nance one glance detects com min g- 
wliat this bow and this arrow signi- ling lines of highest nobleness and 
fy; suppose such a one were to be ofincipient roguery—thegerms,alike 
shown this statue; suppose we were utimistakeable, of virtue and of sen- 
to tell him it was the likeness of a suality. Rare, indeed, they are; 
god, and bid him guess what god— yet such exist; nay, among my own 
l fear me, he would sooner think kindred, if 1 be not much deceived, 
upon a god of innocence than a god of 1 have a little nephew of this stamp. 
lore. D’ye perceive now what is a- rhid. You ( And who may he be ? 

wanting ? _ Per. The son of CliniaB. 

I'hid. Not yet quite. Phid, (Eager hj. ) Not ho whom 

Per. That blending of hope and they call Alcibiades ? 
of care which reveals itself, me- Per. The very same ! ( With a tone 

thinks, in the features of the love- of surprise .} But how came you to 
divinity, and should Htir up an eternal know the urchin's name ? 
ebb and flow of emotions in every Phid. ( With tamest ness.) Quick I 
beholder. Here—in this eye—l see quick l—O, by all that’s sacred take 
indeed the languor of love, but no me to him. These four days past have 
germ of that roguery in which the I been trying every where, and all in 
son of Cytherea is so profound an vain, for a peep of this Alcibiades. 
adept. This countenance abides still Per. ( Still more surprised.) You ? 
full of love, however long, however For a peep of him ? And wherefore 
attentively 1 consider it; His would so? 

not stand so steadfast a gaze undis- Phid. Why, it is just lie—this very 
concerted. Here there is ouly in- boy—that gave Leucippus, by his 
nocencc—the promise of enduring own confession, the first idea of the 
friendship. In mat there would be Cupid before you. He tells me won- 
traces of might—dangerous in pos- ders of his beauty: he strained his 
sible emaily. In a word, this Cupid utmost powers to model after it. 
before us is merely the god of purity; Per. Nay—how could that be ? 

the real Cupid—let us speak for Phid. He saw him once before the 
once as if we were not initiated in door of his father’s house among 
his highest mysteries—is the god of his playfellows. The boy’s figure 
parity and roguish ness united i either attracted his notice. Long he hung 
or both as may befall. upon his steps—tore In pieces at 

Phid. 1 comprehend thee; but for* least twenty sketches he had made 
give me, Pericles, 1 cannot yet give of him—at last succeeded in taking 
up my .Leucippus. That Cupid one to his own satisfaction—model- 
truly is all you say of him—that I led this statue after it—and named 
don’t deny. But that ho likewise it Lovk. The most perfect of all 
seems to be all this—of that 1 doubt. Loves I could have sworn it was 
Does not every poet rave about the until your criticisms made me fal- 
allurementofhis look, the innocence ter in my faith. But again I say, 
ofhia physiognomy ? take me to him, that 1 may judge 

Per. At first Bight, I grant you; for myself whether you are right or 
but not for a continuance. Thai wrong. 

must some one or other evanescent Per. Wonderful! most wonder- 

trait justbintto the mind of the sharp full—How the young rogue would 
observer—is this urchin’s face not laugh aud jump, if he knew that al- 
toofull of meaning, to mean always ready bis likeness was in the fair 
nothing but goodness ? way to be—worshipped ! Come, 

Phid. Most subtle criticism I But then, if you will— (Stops) —and yet, 
what if you are forgetting that this would it not be better to haveh im 
is not the divinity himself—’lis but hern ? 
his faint resemblance carved in stone Phid. Why so ? 

—that the artist can only seize upon Per. ( Pointing to the statue.) For 
one moment— one flash of the soul’s the sake of the comparison. This fi- 

lightning, and that hence- gure cannot well go with us, nor we 

Per. I catch what you would say; lo well without it. 
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Phid. True! Only do you sup¬ 
pose your nephew- 

Per. Oh ! let that he my concern. 
{lie steps to the door and cults.) Eu- 
clio! ( Enter a Slave.) Go to the 

house of Cliuias; it is about the 
twelfth from this. 

Slave. If you mean Clinias your 
kinsman, I know the house. 

Per. The same. Seek there for 
Amicla the nurse, and tell her she 
must come hither with her youug 
charge Alcibiades. In case the 
child should seem unwilling, just 
say to him Pericles entreats him. 
Dost understand ? — Entreats him. 

Slave. I understand, (does out.) 

Per. Well, Phidias, believe me, 
you will at least see a boy such as 
perhaps you never saw before; a 
boy quite fit, like your statue here, 
to bend the club of Hercules iuto a 
Cupid’s bow. Name any good qua¬ 
lity you please—in him you will find 
it, not merely in the bud, but already 
so advanced, that one step more 
would be a step into evil. Ambi¬ 
tious, as though he had the soul of 
Themistocles; courteous, as though 
he were a son of Clmon; artful as 
a woman and bold as a man ; full 
of talents, but alas 1 too well ac¬ 
quainted with every one of those 
talents not to be proud of having 
them. 

Phid. You raise my curiosity be¬ 
yond all bounds. But what if he 
refuse to come ? 

Per. Nay, he'll come sure enough. 
Entreated by Pcrklcs l That Is far too 

{ iretty a word for the little knave to 
ot slip the occasion of deserving it. 
A fine brag will it enable him to 
make among his playmates. {He 
goes to the window and looks out of it for 
a winiilc or two.) See now 1 did 1 not 
toll thee*!* Here he comes—Hying 
so fast, that the slave and Amicla 
are panting after him in vain. 

Phid. {Hastening to the window .) 
Ha, by the gods, a noble boy ! See, 
he is aware of us. 

Per. Yes; and look you how 
quick ho changes his giddy pace to 
a sober, graceful step as soou as he 
perceives he is observed. 

(Alcibiades comet in.) 

Ale. Here I am, Pericles. I liked 
the game that 1 was playing at very 
much; but your entreaty was some- 
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thing better. What are you going 
to bid ine do ? 

Per. To bid you ?—A boy so dear 
as thou art ( Kissing him), one only 
bids when he is heedless of his duty, 
and that Alcihiades will never be. 
Have you ever heard any thing of 
Phidias? 

Ate. {Almost angrily ) I should 
think so; lam already bivr ykaks 
old. 

Per. Already so much ? — S-;e, 
here is this Phidias! Salute him. 

Ale. {dazingfor a little on Phidias , 
with marked attention ) You Phidias ? 
1 am glad of that. You must he a 
great man,—my father says it, and 1 
feel it. 1 cannot look your Jupiter 
so straight in the face as the other 
gods of other makers. Phidias, 
if you set auy value on the saluta- 
tion of a little boy, with it do 1 sa¬ 
lute you. 

Phid. { Warndy embracing him.) And 

I salute thee, aud kiss thee, charming 
boy.—Alcibiades, you can already 
praise better in a few words than 
many of your eloquent talkers with 
their speeches of an hour long. 

Ale. Can I indeed ? 1 like to hear 
that. Pei haps it is just because 
they feel less; since, l assure you, 
little as I am, I can already—strongly 
—feel. 

Per. Little prattler! 

Ale. Prattler? Pardon me, dear 
uncle, the milk I drank was from a 
Spartan breast. It did something 
to temper the flow of speech which, 
thanks to you, cannot help being in 
one of our family. 

Per. Smartly answered! But— 
to come to more important matter 
—dost know, Alcibiades, we’ve got 
thy likeness here ? 

Ale. My likeness? 

Per. Thy likeness—in marble—in 
the working-room of PhiuiaB. Is 
that not almost too miu.h honour for 
so young an Aiheniau ? 

Ale. {Gravely.) At least honour 
enough! But oh ! where is it? 

Per. Nay, search for it thyself. 

Ale. Oh! that I’ll do with plea¬ 
sure, if I only may. 

Phid. You may. 

Ale. Good I good! Then will I 
search through all the house- 
through all the neighbouring rooms. 
That I will! that I will! {He skips 
away.) 
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Per. (To Phidias, who is looking 
after hint with an air of astonishment.) 

Now, Phidias, how does he please 
thee ? 

Phil.. Poor Leucippus, how far 
art thou below the reality ? And 
yet, excellent Leucippus, since who 
could cope with that ? 

Amicla comes in. 

Am. Your pardon that l venture 
in uncalled. Thu liveliness of my 
young 1 pupil- 

Phut. Will do no mischief here, 
lie views my statues with as much 
discernment and discretion as if lie 
were already a man and a con- 
noisseur. 

Per. Hush! Praise him not so 
loud in the presence of Amicla. I 
fear that, even without this, she 
loves him too much already. 

Am. Oh! who could contrive to 
do that ton much * 

Per. Well said! Dost think, then, 
really, that he has no faults at all 'i 

Am. More than any child on earth. 
More than any dozen of the naughti¬ 
est hoys could have. 

Per. And yet thou lovest him ? 

Am. Because lor each of these 
faults he has at least three virtues; 
because he gives to his very bad 
behaviour such a charming air. 
Only a few moments before thy 
messenger called us, I saw a fresh 
proof ot that. 

Per. How was it? Come tell us, 
tell us, let it be as trifling as it may. 

Am. (With a lofty tone.) Ye know 
that 1 have the happiness to be a 
Spartan born. My youngest son, 
about a year older than Alcibiadcs, 
is brought up together with him, 
and they are always at it—friend¬ 
ship and quarrelling by turns—as 
usual at that age. 

Phitl. Oh ! would to heaven that 
these turns belouged only to child¬ 
ren’s friendships! 

Per. Well thought on! Now 
Amffela, thy story ? 

Am. My Gylippus is tall and 
strong, like all who on the first day 
of their lives have been bathed in 
the Eurotas; but this slighter, 
youpger lad is more alert, and has 
often thrown him in their wrestling- 
matches. This morning it was 
otherwise. I had just gone for a 
few seconds out of the room, when 
a scream brought me back. I flew 


to the spot, and found them both 
lying on the ground, Gylippus up¬ 
permost, but Alcibiades bad got a 
finger of his vanquisher between his 
teeth, and had bitten it so heartily, 
that my Gylippus, forgetful o ! his 
origin, could not keep himself from 
venting that ioud cry. Ye may be¬ 
lieve I punished him in the first 
place: but next, 1 scolded Alcibi- 
ades for biting like a woman. Oh 
that ye had seen how quick his 
colour chaugcil! A tear, as if the 

! Greatest injury had been offered 
lim, gatin'led in his eye, hut got 
not leave to fall. “ Like a woman t ” 
he exclaimed, “ it would have fit¬ 
ted better to call it like a lion." 

Phid. Charming! For his age al¬ 
most incredible! 

Pt r. Not to me, who know him. 
Am. Ah! whole days — whole 
weeks—would not he long enough, 
were 1 to tell you only the most ex¬ 
traordinary things in his short life. 
Why, when he was but two years 
old, did I attempt to puuish him 
with a gentle tdap, or a light touch 
of the rod, he had a glance that 
often frightened me; and before the 
little rogue could talk, the very 
look with which he asked for any 
thing—the expression of his face— 
the pressure ot his tiny arms—spoke 
better than the artiullest address of 
many a grown man. 

Per. Thou makest me tremble for 
the future. 

Phut. Tremble! It gladdens me to 
hear it. 

Am. So should It all, metliinks, 
that love Greece in their souls; 
yet me, a Spartan, less than you, 
tor never trust me, if he do not raise 
this Athens to be mistress of the 
states around her. Ay I often have 
1 dwelt upon that thought; and yet 
the tears it brought iuio my eyes 
were tears of pleasure notwithstand¬ 
ing. 1 have myself a son; one that 
I love perhaps the better because his 
birth had nearly been my death; 
yet twenty times over would I give 
his life but once to save that of Al¬ 
cibiades. 

Per. Most unmotherly! Most un- 
Spartan 1 

Am. Un-Spartan not. Sparta, the 

{ ;ods be praised, has stores of va- 
iant men; but of such a boy as this, 
the whole earth could not produce 
the match. 
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(Alcibiades rum in, with a disappoint - 
ed air .) 

Ale. Oh! Phidias, why did you 
make game of me ? I have looked 
and looked in every corner; 1 have 
Been many wonderful things, but 
nowhere me myself. 

Phid. Perhaps because you sought 
too far ofF for what you might have 
found much nearer. 

Per. Look about you, my little 
man! What have you got beside 
you there ? 

Ale. What else hut a Cupid.— 

(Begins h> examine it mure closely ). 

Hm ! 

Ant. (Nine for the jird time tooling 
at it rittentii'ch /). Ha! True as I 
stand here, that is himself—as like 
as life ! 

Ale. ( Laughing disdainfully). Me! 
It must be me asleep then ! Phidias, 
is it really true? Does this baby 
stand for me ? 

rhid. ( surprised ) This baht/ ? 

Ale. Yes baht/! See, now, let me 
just go close to him—and don’t 
count the pedestal—is he not at 
the least two whole fingers’.breadths 
less than me ? Put is it really me ? 

Find. They do say so. Art not 
content with him ? 

Ale. Not quite — quite content. 
He is too dumb for me. 


Phid. Does not that happen with 
all marbles ? 

Ale. Oh no!—No!—'These (punt¬ 
ing to two other figures, the work of Phi* 
dias himself ) speak loud enough. 

Per. And the club of Hercules— 

Ale. In such a hand would sc; rce 
become a bow;—and yet that dots 
please me more than all the -est. 
Tell me honestly, dear Phidias, didst 
thou make this Cupid thyself? 

Phid. So, it was Leucippus; the 
first, the best of all my scholars. 

Ale. Thy sc holm s! I thought aB 
much. But why didst thou not 
make it thyself? 

Phid. (A Utile embarrassed) Be¬ 
cause I had no time.; because—be* 
cause 1 by myself, to say the truth, 
should not be able for all there is 
to do. 

Ale. (shafting his head ) Strange— 
strange—to give even the Cupids to 
Leucippus I Dear Phidias, may the 
gods soon make thee the idlest man 
in all Athens! 

Phid. A singular wish! 

Per. Why so, my little cousin ? 

Ale. Because 1 then might hope 
to see my likeness—not by the hand 
of a scholar, but by the wader him- 
liimsclf. Goodbye! (Herunsauay.) 


If some sobpr readers—after spelling over the foregoing scene—should 
exclaim with Phidias (in other things, doubtless, their perfect prototype), 
“ for his age almost incredible!" —we beg to tell them, firstly, that this child 
was Ai.ciiuades. Secondly, we tell them that there is good Greek text for 
every trait of our little hero, here developed with so much graphic power, 
more especially for the Lion-anccdole, which we particularly recommend to 
be made known in all nurseries, in which elder brothers are in the habit of 
trying wrestling-matches with their juniors and betters. We remind them, 
thirdly, that “ Young York” was but eight (and children ripen slower at 
our distance from the sun) when William Shakspeare—“ nature’s private 
secretary "—makes him 

“ A parlous boy, 

“ Bold, quick, Ingenious, for war.I, capable.” 

Fourthly, we beg them, if papas, to think over the miraculous sayings and 
doings of their own respective Fredeiicks and Adolphuses, just breeched, 
the joy of their paternal hearts, and delight (who doubts it?) of their guests 
and visitors—invariably alive to the ravishing graces of infantine display. 
We ourselves hare a boy:—but enough —my son, Sir! Only turn to liis 
picture in Hood’s Annual for 1831^that‘s all. 


And now—never mind dates*—Alcibiades shall be nine years of age; 


* The exact year of the birth of Alcibiades ia doubtful enough to give ue a little 
latitude. 
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never mind hlstry—the Athenians have beaten the Boeotians at Coronea, * 
but Clinias has fallen. Who shall bear that intelligence to his widowL 
HIb Dinomache ? Even Pericles shrinks from the agonizing task. Let us 
see how the ton will break it to the mother. 


Scene II. 

The Chamber of Dinomache . 
Dinomache. A Female Slave. 
(Alcibiades rushes into the room.) 


Ale. Oh, mother, dearest mother! 

Din. IIow now, my child ? 

Ale. Tell mo, I pray thee—must I 
rejoice or mourn? 

Din. At what ? 

Ale. At two pieces of intelligence 
—brought at the same time, and of 
the same importance. Our army— 

Din. Oh speak! 

Ale. Has fought the Buiotians, and 
conquered. All the streets are full 
of jubilee; they are dragging victims 
to the altars, and the priests are 
putting on their holiday garlands. 
The— 

Din. And doubt'st thou still whe¬ 
ther we should rejoice ? 

Ale. Oh no!—but my father— 

Dm. (Alarmed) How, what, child, 
—thy father ? Hast thou news of 
him ? How fares it with him ? 

Ale. Ah! well with him — right 
well I He has fallen asleep—and 
has sent us back his shield. 

Din. ( in a funzy of gi icf. ) Gods !— 
Gods!—Miserable me I Clinias, my 
beloved Clinias!—Fallen ? Oh that 
I should live tq hear it! 

Slave. My mistress— 

Din. Away! Away! Haste! Fly! 
Seek Pericles! 

(Slave tuns out.') 

Ale. Said I not so, my mother ? 
Now—shall we weep, or sba;i we 

joy? 


Din. Weep! weep, till our eyes 
dry up, and our hearts burst. Our 
stay, our pride, our glory—he is 
gone ! Miserable Dinomache 1 mi¬ 
serable child 1 All, all is lost for 
ever 1 

Ale. All? Forgive me, mother— 
not yet all. Does this picture 
(pointing to one upon the wall) not re¬ 
present the fight at Artemisium ? 
Is that not the ship which my father 
himself armed; and with which he 
sent three of the enemy’s ships to 
the bottom ? 

Din. Alas! alas! it is the same. 

Ah'. Now, then, dearest, dearest 
mother—thou hast not yet lost all. 
Thou hast his picture, and thou hast 
—Mr. 

Din. Sony consolation! 

Ale. Nay, not so altogether sorry. 
Ilis picture for remembrance, me 
for comfort, and one day for re¬ 
venge. 

Din. Thee, poor unhappy child ? 

Ale. 1 am—1 am so now; but re¬ 
main so shall I not. One day, mo¬ 
ther, one day 1 too shall bear shield 
and sword, my father said it; and 
when I can, then will I bring him a 
death offering. Weep not so com¬ 
fortless, my mother, thou bast still 
his picture, and me. 


Now reader, remember the Great Magician:— 

" The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is liko the dewdrop on the rose; 


* a. c. 417. Tho real event of this battle was just the contrary. But the 
Athenians must conquer for the sake of our scene. 
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When next the summer breeze comes by. 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry." 

The fact is, Alcibiades bad wiped his eyes before he acted messenger to 
his poor mother, and he wept no more at this time. In a few weeks he is 
as sportive as ever. 


ScENK III. 

An ont-of.thc-iniy lonely Street of Athens. 
Alcibiabks, AIm.ittus, Tiiimniciiius. Other Hoys at play. 


Ale. Now—are you all ready with 
your house-building S' * 

Mel. I’m ready. 

Thun. And I 

Hoys. We’re all ready. 

Ale. So am I—thin long while. 
Como then, let’s compare our 
work. I say, Molittus, why is your 
house so plain aud simple? 

Aid. Why, I’ve given all lliat’s 
needful in it and about it. See 
here, this row of rooms, the eating- 
hall, the court, the kitchen-garden; 
the stables, the vei v collars, have not 
been forgotten. What would you 
have more V 

'J'hiin, Knibellisltments! I’ve taken 
care to have enough of them. Isn’t 
it quite true, Alcibiades, I’ve built 
better than him ? Spangles of gold 
aud silver on all sides, every cham¬ 
ber laid with silken carpets, and the 
whole outside—how pretty and how 
gaily coloured! 

Aid. Yes! and for the sake of 
that, what wietched uneven rooms, 
what a crooked court, and what a 
paltry hall! In a thousand places 
a thousand diflci cut necessary things 
forgotten ? Is thut not true—am I 
not right ? 

Some Hoys. R1 dittos is right! 

Other Hoys. No, no, TnimuicLius 
Is right! 

Mei. and Thint. Let Alcibiades 
decide! 

Ale. ( With judicial gravity.') Well 
then: Take thy house to Sparta, 
Master Melitfus! Aud then, Tbun- 
nichius, take thine to the womanish 
Persians 1 I on the central y—look 
this way, my friends—l on the con¬ 
trary, recollecting that I live at 
Athens, iiave built as an Aril km an. 
I have given ornament, aud not for¬ 


gotten convenience. Oh, well do I 
remember what my father so often 
used to say—that it proved the high¬ 
est sense at once to win the applause 
of the crowd by outward show aud 
the praise of the wise by inward 
excellence. Look here at luy house, 
comrades, and decide. 

, All the Hoys. Right, right! We 
give in, we give in ! Again—again 
—Alcihi.uies is the best 

A/e. (Laughing.) Again? I won¬ 
der you should make such a cry 
about a thing—which you should he 
pretty well accustomed to by this 
time I 

Some of the Buys. ( Loohing round.) 

Oh, our houses — our beautiful 
houses! Look at that nasty wag¬ 
gon coming right upon us I They’ll 
all be destroyed. 

Others. Is there not enough of 
us ? We'iJ drive the waggoner back. 

Others. We’ll beg of him to tuin. 

Others. Alcibiades! Alcibiades! 
what shall we do ? 

Ate. (Proudly.) What you please! 
When it comes to the woiBt, I sup¬ 
pose I must advise you. 

T!um. (To the Waggoner — coax¬ 
ing.) Dear sir—be so very good—just 
to turn round your waggou ? We 
thought ourselves Rate—in this little 
stieet—from all kinds of carriages, 
and have built houses here. Only 
look yourself, three darling pets of 

houses! 

Waggoner. What’s that! Away 
witli your nonsense there ! I must 
diive tins way- 

Aid. (Sturdily.) Drive back this 
instant, Bir, or we’ll bicker you with 
stones. 

Waggoner. What, you threaten, do 
you, master ? Out of tho way, you 


a a Plutarch says they were playing at something like our marlki. But what 
should he know about the matter ? 
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young whelp, or my whip shall 
come across thee to such purpose, 
that thy back shall tingle for a fort¬ 
night. G**« hup! 

Ale. (With the softest tone.') Won’t 
you yield, then—dear—stubborn- 
man V Not if 1 coino to thee ? 

Waggoner. And who be'est thou, 

puppy? 

Ale. (Confidently.) AtxiniADES. 

Waggoner. A/ci—what t Eh l what 
the devil’s that to me ? I never heard 
the name afore in my born days! 

Ale. This is the first day, then—to a 
certainty—you ever were iu Athens. 
But 1 beseech time, yield I 

Waggoner. Go to the devil with 
thee ! Let me drive, or- 

Ale. ( Throws himself down before the 


horses.) Well then, drive on — if 
thou st the heart. 

All the Boys. Gods! Heavens! 
Alci blades. 

Waggoner. Child, be’est thou 
mad 't 

Ale. Drive on, I say, if this way 
thou must drive. What carest thou 
for an urchin, whose very name thou 
hast never heard before ! 

Waggoner. Would that thee might 
lie there all thy days, thou imp o’ 
darkness ! (A fain while turns his wag¬ 
gon, muttering between his teeth.) Wish 
—all the same—I had him for a son 
—might bn pretty sartain then I 
should not die a waggoner! (Drives 

out by the wnyhc came.) 


Tim imp of dad ness is not quite ten, when he takes this method of crea¬ 
ting a diversion. Many another prank might be dramatized—on good 
authority—and witli equal effect. But he is getting to an age at which 
all tnaic creatures are intolerable, unless dogged six timesa-day. So will 
we drop the curtain on Alcibuulrs the Boy —ready to raise it—whenever you, 
dear Christopher, shall deigu to blow scene-shifter’s whistle on— 

Alcibiades the Youth. 


FANNY FAIRFIELD. 

Part II. 


“ Security breeds ruin."— Massinmh. 


“ Wiiat’s come over our little 
Fan ¥ ” exclaimed Mark Fairfield, in 
a tone of perplexity and vexation, 
as his daughter started up iu tearful 
agitation from the humble Bupper- 
tabie, and lan Bobbing iuto the small 
adj -ining chamber in which she 
shored the bed of the aged grand¬ 
mother, “ What's come over opr 
little Fan ? ” cried the too indulgent 
father. <( She did not use to be so 
humoursome aud so fractious for 
notiiing—no, nor for any thing for 
that matter, my sweet tempered 
little uiaiil! But now to start up, 
and be off with herself that gait, just 
for Jem aud Bill’s jeering nonsense 
about her graud ways and fiue 
grammar words—(Thee lett'st thy 
tongues wag too fast, lads—I warn 
thee).—Why, dame, what's come to 
the foolish wench ? ” 


“ What’s come to her, master?” 
echoed Dame Fail field, in a peevish, 
half.reproachful tone. “ That’s what 
I've been Baying over and over 
again for months and months past- 
only ye’d never give heed to my 
words, nor pee nothin' amisB with 
her so long as she was ready, wi' a 
sweet look and a soft word, to Bet 
your chair for you, and help you on 
wi’ your old jacket and list shoes 
when you corned In from work o' 
nights. But I've bad enough to do 
with her ever since my lady left— 
not that she ever gave me a short 
answer or, a saucy word, or let 
alone what I bid her do; but some¬ 
how the inaid an’t the same maid. 
She goes moping and peaking about, 
aud don’t set to nothin’ with a good 
heart, but*them poetry-books and 
copy-books—* manscrips/ as she 
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calls ’em, whatever that may be; 
but nothin’ better than * nonsense 
and vanity,' I've a notion, as Mr 
Poundem, the Baptist minister, said 
t’other day, when he called in wl‘ 
some tracts, and took up one of 
Fan’s * treasures,’- as she calls ’em.” 

M 1 tell thee what, dame,” re¬ 
joined her husband ; “ to my mind, 
mother was in the right after all, 
when she said no good would come 
of Fan’s being always up at the 
great house.” Aud turn in to the 
old blind woman, he repeated his 
words to her in a more audible key,* 
but her hearing was not so fur gone 
as to prevent her from listening with 
painful interest to the foregoing 
dialogue, and perfectly compre¬ 
hending the matter in question. 

*' Ay, Mark, Mark,’’ said the ve¬ 
nerable parent, “ it might have been 
better for us all, my hod, if ye’d 
heeded the old blind body’s words 
at the first speaking: but what’s 
ast and gone, man can’t bring 
ack again. The poor lassie's learnt 
too much for her good maybe up 
at that grand place—too many fino 
things, and fine ways, and fashions 
of this world, and too little, 1 doubt, 
of the things that concern her peace 
and the way to the world to come. 
But loving words and godly reason¬ 
ing won't be wasted upon her now, 
God helping; and my lady won’t bo 
back these three months; and Frank 
and our little Fan will be friends 
again, not to say they are unfriendly 
now—only Frank keeps away so 
much to what ho used, and they 
don’t seem the same like, to my 
thinking. The blind sees more 
sometimes than the far-sighted.” 

The Blight sketch above attempted 
of an evening scene in Mark Fair- 
field’s cottage may suffice to make 
the reader tolerably well acquainted 
with the relative circumstances of 
those with whom this humble nar¬ 
rative js principally concerned. 

' The migratory possessors of Las- 
celles Court, after an unusually pro¬ 
longed continuance in their noble 
domain, had taken ilight at last to 
that anomalous region where natu¬ 
ral spring and fictitious winter set 
in together, combining to form that 
modern division of time, denoted, 
par excellence, “ The Season.” Lady 
Gertrude, devoted to thftclaims “ of 
existing circumstances,” had laid 


aside all concern about little Fanny, 
after she had returned the poor 
girl’s Bobbing, wordless farewell 
with a condescending kiss and a 
“ darling love," to be taken up again 
on her return into the country, with 
her garden bonnet, and her half- 
filled herbal. And little Fanny was 
again stationary in her father's cot¬ 
tage, but with a heart too full of 
the days that were gone—too averpo 
to the cheerful improvement of these 
she was entering on. Her homo 
tasks had become more and more 
distasteful to her, though her weak¬ 
ly, indulgent mother hud excused 
her from the most laborious, at the 
request of the Lady Gertrude, who 
pleaded for this exemption, on the 
pretext of preserving the still deli¬ 
cate hands of her favourite for oc¬ 
cupations “ that could not fail in the 
end to prove far more beneficial to 
her.” What that “ end ” might be 
her ladyship never precisely stated, 
her own view of it not being of the 
clearest probably; but a colouring 
of reason was given to the request, 
by her leaving certain quantities of 
silks, muslins, and materials for em¬ 
broidery, to be wrought during her 
absence, according to the instruc¬ 
tions and directions of Mademoiselle 
Virginie, who had condescended, at 
her ladyship’s pressing instances, to 
impart Bomo knowledge of the art 
she excelled in to the young cot¬ 
tager. 

“ Maia ses mains! ses mains, ml 
ladi! A quoi bon lul enseigner 
quelque chose d’utile, si res bour- 
rus” (meaning Fanny’s parents) 
“ s’obstinent a les lul gater ? Pauvre 
petite! C’est un horreur! ” 

Mademoiselle Virgiuie’s appeal 
was too reasonable and touching to 
fail of its effect. So the exemption 
was aBked and obtained, and Fanny 
furnished with employment more 
congenial to her taste than that for 
which it was substituted, but far less 
so than other occupations, the ma¬ 
terials for which had also been 
abundantly supplied by her liberal 
patroness—a writing desk, pens and 
paper in profusion, blank books (one 
of which, a bound volume with a 
clasp, Fanny had been encouraged 
to call her album), a few volumes of 
modern prose and poetry, “ select¬ 
ed,” Lady Gertrude declared, “ with 
the most scrupulous consideration/ 1 
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a small engraved portrait of her 
beautiful ladyship, neatly framed 
and glazed, and one of Lord Byron, 
as a pendant illustration of the por¬ 
tion of his works included in Lady 
Gertrude's scrupulous selection 
(Don Juan, of course, excluded.) 
These possessions constituted what 
poor Fanny called her “ treasures;’* 
and having arranged them as much 
iu the style of Lady Get trade's bou¬ 
doir as the capabilities of her little 
white-washed bedchamber and small 
claw table could admit—the latter 
being always decorated with a glass 
of (lowers—not only to complete the 
fond illusion, but in accordance with 
her own natural taste; thither, to that 
consecrated coin.-r, she stole—with 
her woik or without—at all times 
wheii released (for it was come to 
that) horn those domestic duties she 
had so long found her happiness in 
fulfilling. And stiil si.e hit none of 
them positively unfulfilled; and htill 
it was her delight and piivih’ge to 
prepare all the iiltle comforts in her 
power again it her father's return from 
ids daily labour; and her young bro¬ 
thers never applied to her in vain, 
however recently they might have 
vexed her by their coarse jesting, lor 
any little Kindness or assistance in 
her power to render; and still, spite 
ot the stipulated exemption, she 
could never hear to sit still ami see 
her mother overworked and unas¬ 
sisted ; and, least of all, to let her 
dear old grandmother feel the lark 
of any of those tender services and 
swept intentions that li.nl ever been 
tko heart's tribute of her dutiful lit¬ 
tle Fanny. But after all, to revert 
to her mother’s homely but expres¬ 
sive phrase, " The maid was not 
the samo maid." And who was so 
sensible of the truth, who felt it so 
pimdully, who deplored it so bitter¬ 
ly, as the playmate of her childhood, 
the, fiiend of her you'll—(ah I more 
than fiiend)—thu funds and gentle 
hearted, the low born, but noble 
natured Frank Lovell ? 

Yes, it was too true. Frank and 
Fanny were no longer what they had 
been to each other. Aud yet the 
differences that gradually effected 
their comparative estrangement had 
never amounted to angry altercation, 
much less to a positive quarrel. 
But alas 1 the delicate and precious 
links of affection may be eaten away 
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by gradual corrosion, as well as vio¬ 
lently sundered, aud the rupture so 
effected may be equally complete. 
Oh! remember this—take heed cf 
this, all ye whose hearts are knit 
together by the holy bonds of na¬ 
ture, love, or friendship 1 We know 
too well, that “ offences will come,” 
for it ueedeth not the dcmonstiative 
power of Fletcher of Madely to prove 
that we are all—ay, every living bouI 
of woman born—m,J t the ban and 
curse of a fallen nature. But wo 
unto those who, presuming on their 
“ vested i ights " ot affection, wilfully, 
wantonly,’or caidesaly irritate the 
excitable, temper, giievo the tender, 
wound the sensitive, or try the for¬ 
bearing spirit. Wo to those, who 
think it a light matter, provided they 
fail not in wcightiei observances, to 
defraud the heart that loves them 
of its minor dues—those small, sweet 
couitusies, and tender allowances, 
and finer sympathies, that, like the 
fairy Maiinouna's magic threads, 
weave together a chain of holier but 
as marvellous power. 

“ It is not tiinlivv, trail, amt si one, 

Tlie architect leipdres abuir 
Tn finish a line building ; 

The palace weir lint half complete, 

11 lie could possibly forget 

The eaivnig and the gilding.” 

And wo especially, and above all, 
to that love, that friendship, that 
union, whatever it may be, front 
which truth and conliduuce are ex¬ 
cluded, or not maintained with the 
whole soul, and given witli the whole 
heart. 

We have seen that in the earlier 
stage of her favour at Lascelles 
Court, Fanny had professed her wil¬ 
lingness to relinquish all the plea¬ 
sures and privileges it conferred, if 
assured they tveie the cause of un¬ 
easiness to Frank; and well would 
it have been for both if lie had taken 
her at her word, honestly acknow¬ 
ledging aud explaining to her the 
strength and reasonableness of his 
objections. But touched with the 
generosity of tho offer, and half 
ashamed of his own jealous petu¬ 
lance, and comparative selfishness, 
he scorned to indulge the latter by 
taking advantage of her yielding 
nature, and for a time half schooled 
himself into tTm belief that his fears 
were groundless, and his distur- 
So 
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banco unreasonable. But again and 
again similar scenes recurred, till 
at length Fanny grew cautious of 
pouring out all her thoughts and 
feelings, as she had been wont to do, 
to her no longer sympathizing friend; 
and Frank, Roon becoming conscious 
of the withdrawing of her confidence, 
attributed the change to motives leas 
innocent than the actual ones; and, 
stung to the heart by a growing sus¬ 
picion that she he loved lookrd 
down upon him, drew back in his 
turn, with a proud humility, disdain¬ 
ing complaint or attempt at explana¬ 
tion, from which lie shrank, it i* pos¬ 
sible, as much in apprehension of the 
confirmations of his worst fears, as 
Irom less tender and more selfish 
feelings. Still, for a length of time, 
lie continued to watch and wait for 
her coming, as in happier days; 
lingering in the twilight about the 
lodge gates to accompany her on her 
homeward way after sin* had passed 
that barrier, beyond which not all 
the yeaining fondness with which his 
heart still overflowed for her would 
have induced him to advauce a step 
into the silvan paradise, which, if 
poor Fiank could have expressed 
himself classically, he would have 
auathemized as a region of Citceau 
spells. And at last he ceased to in¬ 
trude upon her, even at that hour 
when he had been fain to fancy her 
nil his own again, while he could 
ding to the illusion. She came— 
vot unacnuupmnaK The tones of 
that dear familiar voice, borne on the 
stillness o( tbc evening air, reached 
him before he could distinguish her 
form in the depth of the dark avenue. 
Other accents of manly intonation 
miughd with those to which his 
heait.ashe listened, thrilled through 
every pulse with a new sense ol bit¬ 
terness. Stepping back a few paces 
from the gate against which he had 
been leaning, he strained his eyes 
through the twilight to discern the 
advancing forms, lhrs could not be 
mistaken. II is own Fanny, leaning 
familiarly (as he fancied) on the arrn 
of a gentleman, who was stooping 
towards her as they walked in ear¬ 
nest conversation. He could not 
divine; bis feelings were too much 
excited to suppose the possibility 
that she had rather declined than 
encouraged the objectionable com- 
panionehip; and that her hand rested 


not willingly on the arm, through 
which it had been drawn not unre¬ 
sistingly. He saw, be felt only the 
fact as it appeared. One more look 
to be assured that it was so. His 
own Fanny thus familial )y linked 
with another, one whose superior 
station alone should have been her 
warning and defence. And for him¬ 
self! had he deserved this of her? 
One look, more in sorrow than in 
anger—(all, Fanny ! could you have, 
caught its unutterable expression)— 
and slowly and silently be turned 
from tbo old trystiug place, and 
from the path that led towards fur 
home, and looked up no more till 
lie stood before the old porch of the 
G range; gazing for a moment before 
he entered at the venerable home of 
his father and forefathers with feel¬ 
ings of unwonted bitterness. The 
substantial old farm house, with its 
double gables and chimney stacks of 
ancient masonry j its deep set lat¬ 
tices and time stained walls, half 
bidden by mantling ivy, stood datk 
and undefined in the deepening twi¬ 
light—except when the ruddy glow 
of fire and candle light, streaming 
through a lower window, lit up its 
heavy ftame, work, arid the glossy 
leaves of an embowering bay-tree, 
and the grass plot beneath, and the 
whole side of the jasmine-covered 
porch. Frank’s gaze, as it wandered 
over the peaceful dwelling, rested 
a moment on that illumined window 
mid the scene within. There, by the 
wide hospitable hearth, where tbo 
cheerful wood fire was heaped so 
unsparingly, sat his venerable grey- 
ham d father, shading his eyes with 
liis uplifted hand as he bent over 

“ The big I fa* Bible, ante his father’s 
pride.’’ 

And there, just opposite to her bro¬ 
ther, on whom his eyes were fixed 
with reverential earnestness,sat. Aunt 
Amy, with her placid face and ever 
busy fingers, in which the blight 
knitting-needles glanced and spai li¬ 
lt’d as she plied them with lightning 
quicknes-s. And there stood the 
round oak table, covered with a snow 
white cloth and half spread for sup¬ 
per by a “ neat handed Phillis,” 
whose mild soft eyes turned ever 
and anon with a look of loving reve¬ 
rence towards the venerable pair, as 
eho moved to and fro with quiet 
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handiness in ber “ service of love." 
No mercenary handmaid was she; 
the grateful orphan niece! the home¬ 
ly matured, but sweet tempered 
Mary Lovel, whose service was the 
heart’s payment for benefits other¬ 
wise unpayable. “ Oh that Fanny 
were like her : No wiser, nor no 
prettier; then how happy we might 
have been together! ” was the half 
uttered aspiration of the watcher 
without, as he followed with his eyps 
the housewifery preparations of 
*■ Cousin Mary.” “ How father and 
aunt and Mary would have loved 
her like a child and a sister I Cut 
that's all over now.” And with the 
deepest sigh his young heart had 
ever heaved, Frank turned into the 
dark shadow of the porch, and in 
another moment made one of the 
family group at that homely supper 
table. 

“ And was ‘all over ’ in truth from 
that hour between Frank and Fan¬ 
ny V” They Know little of the hu¬ 
man heart,—of that complicated puz¬ 
zle a lover’s heart, who ask so sim¬ 
ple a question. Before he slept that 
night Frank’s heart had begun to 
make excuses for Fanuv, and to 
suggest the most favourable expla¬ 
nation of unfavourable appearances; 
and when they next met (though 
that meeting was no longer as by 
appointed tryst), a word from her, 
or only an answering glance as he 
looked in her face with enquiring 
tenderness, would have dispelled his 
most painful doubts and demolish¬ 
ed his sternest resolves. Cut neither 
word nor look encouraged those 
secret relentings, nor implied, 011 
Fanny’s part, any unensiness at his 
ill-assumed reserve. And yet she 
was well aware of the k.te cause of 
his disturbance, for she had seen 
him ihe was Bure she had) when he 
turned away in surprise and sorrow 
from the lodge gate the night die 
came towards him so unexpectedly 
accompanied. “ It was then to her 
a matter of Indifference what ho 
thought and felt; and-if she could 
forget old times and old kindnesses 
he would not be the one to remind 
ber of them.” 

And Fanny was, as he believed, 
well aware of his feelings and the 
more recently exciting cause; and 
she might have in part relieved them, 
•nd excused herself by the simple 


assurance that sho had been distres¬ 
sed by the attendance of her noble 
escort, and still more by her con¬ 
sciousness of Frank's annoyance at 
the unwelcome sight. But she was 
also conscious that site had not in, 
all times avoided and discourag< d 
the too flattering attentions coi «*i i.]y 
addressed to her, not only by hold 
Ileury Fcitliam, her companion ou 
the evening in question, hut by many 
a thoughtless or unprincipled idler, 
intent only on present amusement, 
and taking cruel advantage of her 
anomalous situation. And conscious, 
moreover, that she had marked his 
receding form, as he turned away 
that evening on his lonely path with 
feelhij.8 in which there was moic of 
wounded pride than self-accusing 
sorrow; and that liie teat a which 
had swelled into her eyes and the 
blush that had crimsoned her cheek, 
as she walked on in downcatt silence 
beside hir noble companion, were 
those of mortification rather than of 
modest embarrassment, as he shrewd¬ 
ly observed of her annoyance and 
its cause, commented with mock 
gravity on the evident discomfitmo 
of the “ expecting Cymon,” and his 
own despnir at having, however in¬ 
nocently, “ interfered with so inter¬ 
esting an appointment.” 

Fanny remembered all these things 
with an uneasy consciousness that 
overcame her better feelings, and 
restrained her from yielding to tlio 
heart’s impulse, which, If indulged, 

1 would have met Frank’s enquiring 
eye and silently expressive greeting, 
with all and moro than ail that lie 
required of explanation and apology. 
So they met and parted, in restraint 
and disappointment. Fanny looked 
in vain, as she returned from her 
now daily attendance at the Court, 
for him who no longer haunted her 
homeward path, or watched and lin¬ 
gered whenever lie had a chance of 
meeting her. He came no more, 
but other escort was more frequent¬ 
ly proposed, and (whether in pique 
or mere passive compliance) less 
reluctantly accepted; and she was 
now often retained to sleep at “ the 
great house”—or, more objection¬ 
ably, dismissed to her home at so 
late an hour that the humble inmates 
had long been retired to rest. On 
such occasions, Lady Gertrude’s 
sense of propriety and responsibility 
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of course provided a fitting escort 
for the young creature of whom she 
liad in a mauner assumed the guar¬ 
dianship; and having done so, the 
possibility that the charge being 
transferable, might be transferred, 
never occurred to her. Fanny best 
knew whether it was or was not— 
and as none questioned, who had a 
right to blame 'i Something in such 
sort, perhaps, she argued with her¬ 
self ; and the result of such arguing 
might have shown itself disastrously 
erelong, but that the London season 
called—Lady Gertrude departed— 
and Fanny returned, as has been 
shown—an altered, hut not a hap¬ 
pier creature—to be again the sta¬ 
tionary inmate of her father’s cot¬ 
tage. 

And thus it was, that with the keen 
discernment of affection, more pene¬ 
trating than the bodily sense of which 
she had been so lung deprived, the 
t old sightless grandmother perceived 
that Frank and Fanny were no longer 
what they had been to each oilier. 
“ Not unfriendly,*' to repe at her own 
words, “ but somehow nut the Bame.” 
Frank still frequently looked in at 
his nurse’s cottage, and would some¬ 
times, as he had been used to do, Bit 
down with the family at their humble 
supper-board—or join them as they 
returned home after service on Sun¬ 
days—falling naturally, as it seemed, 
into his old place by Fanny’s side, 
as shewalked more slowly than the 
rest, giving her support to the most 
aged. And thus (as the venerable 
woman failed not to remark) if fewer 
words than formerly passed between 
them, they were not less friendly, 
though less free; and each young 
voice sank to a softer and lower tone 
as they addressed each other. She 
might have uoted also, but for her 
visual darkness, that when their eyes 
occasionally met, though both seem¬ 
ingly avoided the encounter, the 
exchanged look was full of kindly 
feeling, however suddenly with¬ 
drawn; and notwithstanding their 
partial' estrangement, whether pre- 
eent with or absent from her, Frank's 
thoughts still hovered about Fanny, 
mindful of every thing that might 
gratify or interest her well-known 
tastes and feelings. Still, however 
' hdavy w the burden of the day,” he 
sever passed by hedge-row or thick¬ 
et where the honeysuckle or dog- 


rose flaunted in their odorous beauty, 
without gathering for her a nosegay 
of the flowers she loved, though his 
heart whispered as he did so, “ what 
cares she for them now V ” 

And still, when the extensive busi¬ 
ness ot the largo grazing farm took 
him farther afield to various market 
towns, and from time to time even 
to the great city, he never failed to 
bring back, as in past days, some 
little offering, suited to the taste of 
the ungrateful one, with a delicacy 
of choice scarcely to bo expected 
from one to whom some scented 
coxcomb of the privileged class 
would have deemed it the height of 
absurdity to apply any epithet more 
honourable than that of “clodpoie,” 
comfortably unconscious of the glo¬ 
rious truth, that 

“ Worth makes the man, the want of it 
I lie fellow— 

The r.-ni is nought but leather anil pru¬ 
nella." 

And Frank Lovol, if an unlearned 
peasant, was by no means ignmant 
or illiterate; and, but for his self- 
depreciatirig humility, and for the 
baneful reserve which had gradually 
been growing between them, he 
might have surprised and delighted 
Fanny, by revealing to her how wise¬ 
ly and how well lie had been im¬ 
proving every leisure hour,by storing 
his mind with useful information, 
and even in cultivating a taste (of 
which he was by no means deficient) 
for the things most congenial to hers. 

The rustic “ Edwin was no vulgar 
boy,” and Fanny had never perhaps 
been more sensible of that truth than 
at this very season ot their compara¬ 
tive estrangement. In the quiet of 
her humble home, and the calm and 
equal flow of natural and fitting cir¬ 
cumstances to which she was be¬ 
coming again habituated, her mind 
gradually regained a more healthful 
tone; and her heart, no longer under 
the influence of morbid aud danger¬ 
ous excitement, yearned with re¬ 
morseful tenderness towards the 
object of her first and purest affec¬ 
tions—her warmest gratitude—her 
unchangeable respect. 

On one of his latest returns, after 
the absence of a week spent in the 
great city (during which interval he 
had chewed “ the cud of many bit¬ 
ter fancies”), his handsome and ex¬ 
pressive face brightened over with 
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irrepressible gladness, as, on enter¬ 
ing the. little gate of Mailt Fail-field’s 
garden, the first object that met his 
eyes was her on whom his thoughts 
had dwelt so uneasily of late, seated 
quietly at work in the old yew-tree 
porch, looking (his heart whispered) 
more like his “own little Fan” than 
he had seen her look for many a long 
day. And when, at the unexpected 
sound of his voice, her face, too, 
beamed brightly with aglow of plea¬ 
sure not to be mistaken and start¬ 
ing up, she ran to meet him, with the 
joyful exclamation of “ Dear Frank 1” 
his manly nature was for a moment 
subdued to a degree of weakness 
that did it no discredit, and looking 
at her (as he held her from him) 
through the glistening moisture that 
had gathered in his eyes, he said in 
a voice, far different from its firm 
natural tone—■“ Then you arc glad 
to see me, Fanny '< " 

Those were luppy moments! full 
of an inexpressible sweetness. With 
scarcely a word spoken, those two 
young hearts iu an instant under¬ 
stood each other, ami oil! the iuco- 
lieivnt outpouring of confession and 
Borrow, and assurances and forgive¬ 
nesses that were interchanged iu the 
uncounted moments that followed. 
“And now. Fan!” 6aid her lover 
(the old fond diminutive resumed 
with the old fond familiar feeling), 
“And now Fau! 1 have brought you 
here a little present that lam almost 
sure you will like; for it is just in 
your own way,” and he. piodueed a 
neatly bound volume of Bloomfield's 
“Farmer's Boy.” “ Aud do you 
kuow,” he continued, when the well- 
chosen gift had been accepted and 
admired in a way that repaid him 
for past months of misery, “ 1 don’t 
know but what 1 shall turn poet my¬ 
self in time, I’m so taken with that 
Btory;—that’s no story either, but 
only truth and nature, and that’s t. e 
reason it pleases me so well. I’ve a 
notion.” Frank spoke unconscious 
of the eelf-eulogium, but Fanny’s 
heart, with the quickness of female 
sensibility, caught the full inference 
of those careless words, and warmed 
towards the speaker with a glow of 
affectionate respect for his noble 
simplicity of mind and purity of 
feeling. 

A short spell of Bunshine, a hal¬ 
cyon calm, succeeded this unpreme¬ 


ditated explanation and all was 
love and confidence on one Bide, and 
grateful affection and unreserve on 
the oilier. And though Frank, in his 
revived security (born of happiness), 
asked nothing — required nothing 
more than this, Fanny, anticipating 
his wishes for the future, laid down 
for herself a system of the moat un¬ 
exceptionable prudence, against the 
return of the family to Lascelles 
Court Bhould again place her in cir¬ 
cumstances that might cause hint 
uneasiness. And now, casting away 
all doubts aud misgivings, in the 
fulness of re-established confidence, 
Frank applied to his indulgent fa¬ 
ther for the consent lie felt so sure 
of, that it was a painful surprise to 
him, when the old man, contracting 
his brow, with a severity of expres¬ 
sion little characteristic of his natu¬ 
ral aspect, said, “ Dust thee know 
what theu ait about, boy ? Dost thee 
know what thee wouldat have ? * 
Wouidst have a fine madam for thy 
wife, that would be. afiaid of soiling 
her slippers if she did but step across 
the yard to Berve the poultry; and 
would sit all day at iier nonsense 
books and her fillagree woik, instead 
of minding the house and all the con¬ 
cerns, as thy poor mother minded’em, 
Frank ? (a good wife she was to me, 
God bless her!)—aud would turn up 
her nose at thy poo- father aud 
aunt, and all the old fashioned ways 
of the Grange, because we haven't 
learnt to apo our betters, foisooth, 
aud live above our stations ? No, no, 
Frank! Let them keep her that’s 
spoilt her, I say. And a moital pity 
it is they have spoilt her; for there 
warn’t a lass in the parish 1 could 
have fancied better for thy wife and 
to sit iu thy poor mother’s place, 
Frank, than Mark Fail-field’s daugh¬ 
ter, tho’ thee’d’st take her without a 
enny in her placket, or a smock to 
er back. But it’s no good talking 
now. Let tliem keep her that’s 
spoilt her. She won’t do for the 
Grange.” 

But Frank pleaded his cause, or 
rather that of the offending Fanny, 
so earnestly and so well, and aunt 
Amy (the most doting of aunts—the 
most tenderhearted and compassion¬ 
ate of ancientspinsters) seconded his 
pleading so ably, pledglng herself so 
generously for the housewifery capa¬ 
bilities and teachable disposition of 
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her favourite Fanny, that little by 
little the artificial frost-work of the 
farmer’s heart was incited, and at 
last he yielded t» the comhiucd at¬ 
tack—though with a boding shake of 
the head, and on conditions tli.it the 
proposed union should be deferred 
for a full twelvemonth, till lime 
should prove—was the old man’s 
not unreasonable stipulation—“ whe¬ 
ther Fan was q arc come to her sen¬ 
ses ag iin, and like to keep ’em.” 

And Fanny, wiih whom, “nothing 
loath,”her lover liowsealed this long 
understood engagement, passed 
many days at the (Lange, and soon 
*■ won golden opinions” not less by 
the sweetness of her endearing 
manners and respectful attmrions 
to the vendable couple, than by her 
teachable readiness and mal help¬ 
fulness in all household matters. 
Aud on the last morning of her latest 
visit, as the farmer spread his brown 
bread at breakfast with butter of 
Fanny’s making (cousiu Mary could 
have nrule no better, herself was tlm 
first to own), he looked at bis sou 
with a nod and smile of most satis¬ 
factory significance, and pinching 
the blushing cheek of his future 
daughter-in-law, as she sat beside 
him, said, “She’ll do yet, Frank—• 
they haa’nt quite spoilt her.” 

“ The course of true love never 
did ruu smoothand tliat of our 
village lovers was soon troubled by 
the return of the family, followed 
by an unusual train of guests, to 
Lascelles Court, and Fanny was 
again drawn into the “ charmed 
cirele”—drawn thither, indeed, un¬ 
der her present circumstances, and 
with her present feelings, more 
from a sense of grateful duty to her 
patroness than in compliance with 
her own inclinations. I,ady Ger¬ 
trude, who had been for some time 
indisposed, ivas now wholly con¬ 
fined to the. house, and laid claim to 
Fanny’s almost constant attendance; 
and Prank—too generous, too con¬ 
fiding Frank—was not the man to 
exact from her lie loved, and now 
entirely trusted, an ungrateful re¬ 
turn for the favours of her benefac¬ 
tress. 

“ And it will not he long now,” 
he comforted himself by reflecting— 
“ they will not stay long in the 
country; and when they are gone, 

I shall have her all to myself again; 


and then—in less than a year I—only 
eleven months now ! ” 

Ah! credulous Frank! presump¬ 
tuous Fanny! who that ventures 
knowingly on a path of temptation 
unconvinced of his besetting sin, 
and unarmed with the only inviu- 
cible strength, muy venture to say, 
“ Thus far will 1 go, aud no far¬ 
ther 

Lady Gertrude’s indisposition, 
though it restricted her from >.iit- 
duor exercise, was by no means of 
a nstuie to exclude her fiom com¬ 
pany, or to cause her courtly and 
discriminating physicians to prohi¬ 
bit excitement — of a plmsumhl > 
sort. The saloons of Lascelles 
Court were therefore thronged by 
an unusual influx of tbe gay, the 
idle, aud the talented -the talented 
in art and literature; for the Lady 
Gertrude, besides being particularly 
blur this year, litd become au en¬ 
thusiast in painting, and the patron¬ 
ess of “ rising ai tists.” One of that 
deset iptinu of persons, a young 
painter of some genius and greater 
pretensions, had followed the family 
from town, and was now devoting 
his pencil to various subjects, se¬ 
lected by his fair patroness from 
animate anti inanimate nature, for 
Mr Delisle’s talent was “ univer¬ 
sal.” 

A printing press, in posthumous 
emulation of Horace Walpole’s dille- 
tante plaything, was also established 
at the Court; and great were the 
projects of the Lady Gertrude! and 
incewnant the cry for copy, and ad¬ 
mirable the ardour for illustration. 
Fugitive pieces, poetic ami prosaic, 
with head pieces and tail pieces 
('* rivulets of piint on acres of mar¬ 
gin”), fluttered “ thick as leavea in 
Vallumbrosa,” or goose-down at 
Michaelmas, from the Lascelles 
press. Talents for composition were 
discovered and seta-going in persons 
who, at first sight of their own print¬ 
ed perpetrations, were fain, in the 
nniivte of their feelings, to exclaim 
with George Dandin, “ Comment, 
j’ai fait de la prose! ” 

Strawberry Hill, in the days of its 
glory, was a Bmotian house in com¬ 
parison with its modern prototype; 
and as a certain atmosphere of ele¬ 
gance, taste,and refinementpervaded 
the whole, and however frivolous 
the pursuits, and however shallow 
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the professions, as the former were 
ostensibly intellectual and the latter 
speciously imposing, what wonder 
that the fascinations of a scene, to 
which music lent its subduing soft¬ 
ness, and rich perfumes their vo¬ 
luptuous breath, and every device of 
Modern luxniy its enervating influ¬ 
ence, 1 (kindled all that was danger¬ 
ous to his peace and happiness in 
Funny’s excitable, i moan tic, and 
flexible nature, and that- her firmest 
resolutions weic foigotien, and her 
most i>ei ions promises broken, before 
she was conscious of traveling, or 
capable of a moment’s pause lor iu- 
llec-mu and soU-exainiimiimi ? 

Tier heart too—even the better 
feelings oi’ her warm and .dTV ctiouuLo 
lie'll t—were eulisted wiih all that 
was most vvv.ik and fallible in licr 
nature and temperament by the 
spei iousness of a project, now fiist 
co ummiicat d to her by the Lady 
CJeitiude, who, with a coiishstency 
of purpose not often ch. 1 racte. 1 isi. 1 g 
her benevolent schemes, lad actu¬ 
ally hep..in h'ghtthis*'Inst .Did best,” 
advancing it with a'l her influence, 
even amid the cugrost'ng conc-rns 
ot a London season, and now spread 
before the eyes of the. astonished and 
bewildered F.tuuy a le-t of uatiies, 
filling tin: long columns of more than 
one sheet of foolscap, of the noble, 
tin fashionable, the distinguish"!], 
and the would bo’s of all denomina¬ 
tions, subscribers for copies, and 
tens of copies, of a certain collec¬ 
tion of niit’ccilaupous poems, to be 
introduced by a brief memoir of the 
autboicss, and ill us tinted with her 
portrait—and that authoress- Fanny 
Fait field I Poor little Fanny 1 lisp, 
py, indeed happiest of the gifted that 
painter would have been, who could 
have caught and transferred to ean- 
vassbut a faint reflection of the lights 
and shadows that blended and flitted 
in hurrying changes over that i ir 
young face, as with eyes glancing 
from those of the Lady Gertrude to 
the outspread paper, and back again, 
with perplexed enquiry, she stood 
as if spell-bound in the act of listen¬ 
ing. And the change was not less 
beautiful, when that look of innocent 
surprise, melting into one of shame¬ 
faced pleasure, the full deep-friuged 
eyelids fell in bashful consciousness, 
and blushing, trembling, and almost 
sobbing from Btrong excitement, she 


attempted to empress her grateful 
delight, as Lady Gertrude eloquently 
and feelinglydescanted (among other 
enumeration-.) on the power which 
would become hers with the posses¬ 
sion of the considerable sum seemed 
to her by the subscription list, «.f 
benefiting those she most loved aul 
houout ed, 

Tim lady’, unsuspicious of lviuiy’.i 
engagement (why was it yet unac¬ 
knowledged to lmr?) alluded only 
to her patents, but the young 
dreamer was already in iimigiuatio 1 
dividing her u/.o/r }«rt> nr (i« servin' 
not a portion fur licimll) betwei 
tli; m, and u.ir. 1 : '.«■ who bad bei 11 
coue-nt to take her a poitioule-s 
wide. No pure!/ stilish thought 
rniijgh d at that moment with th - 
le*ait’s fiist natural and uUVctiomeu 
i-iipuliics. No—nor (to do her jin-- 
tice) no tin ill of giaiili. d vanity, be¬ 
yond the aiiticip.itiou of “ vvl.,.t 
wirtihl Fiauk say ivlun she should 
putiuto liis hai, J 4 a piinted book,a'l 
of fin making, with her pictuie lor 
the frontispiece V” am) with the fond¬ 
ness for i-urprising, so cbaraeteiistic 
of romantic youth, she batlaheady 
decided on keeping the whole pro¬ 
ject profoundly secret, when Lady 
Gertrude requited her promise to 
mention it to no one beyond tin 
walls of Laiccllcs Court and lh.* 
circle of the initiated. 

About this time Frank Lovell was 
summoned to a diMaut county by a 
relation of bis father's, who, in ex¬ 
pectation of his approaching end, 
and with the intention of bequeath¬ 
ing his small lauded property to his 
godson, Frank, was desirous that he 
should be with him in his last mo¬ 
ments (for he was a childless and 
unconnected man), and on the spot 
to take possession of his small Inhe¬ 
ritance. The young man had yielded 
up his Fanny, as we have seen, with 
generous confidence to the claims 
of the Lady Gertrude; sustained in 
his conceding magnanimity by the 
fond persuasion that on Fanny's pait 
also it was a sacrifice to gratitude, 
and that she looked forward as wish¬ 
fully as himself to the day when, 
becoming ail his own by the most 
sacred and binding ties, duty would 
combine with inclination to super¬ 
sede every interfering claim. But 
spite of these self-wbfspered conso¬ 
lations and exhortations to patiencq 
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and placidity, uneasy feelings rather 
than thoughts stole in on him at 
times; at those times, especially, 
when he might have been enjoying 
the society of her he loved, and she 
was devoting herself, though with 
his sanction, to others who cared so 
little for her in comparison with 
him. “ But it will soon be over— 
it will soon be ovt‘r,” was the re¬ 
flection with which he chased away 
these intrusive thoughts and cheer¬ 
ed his involuntary sadness; and he 
almost rejoiced, when summoned 
from home, at the anticipation of an 
absence of some weeks. “ For it 
will not be half so bad,” he fondly 
argued, “ for Fanny and I to be quite 
separated for a time, than to be so 
near, and so little together; and by 
tho time I return, my lady will lie 
upon tiie move again—oft' to tlu* sea, 
.or somewhere, and then—and at 
all events—it will soon be over.” 

And these assurances, so soothing 
to himself, lie tenderly whispered to 
his beloved, as they strolled together 
tl e evening before his depaituio, in 
the quiet lai.es between their re¬ 
spective homes. Fanny had that 
day exeused herself, though with 
some dilliculty, from attendance at 
the Court, and had sp< 11 L the gieater 
part of it in the soeiety of her loter 
and the little Kindied Hide at the 
Giange—not without hating to ac¬ 
count, as cleat ly as she might, to the 
blunt questions and stiaightfur- 
ward comments of the old tanner, 
who waB hut half-salMicd with his 
sou’s excuses for “ Fanny’s return 
to her old ways,” as lie trowningly 
expresBi d himself. But if his “ wrath 
was kindled,” it was hut a h'He, so 
strong was the ascendency she had 
lately more than regained over ids 
kindly nature; and there wanted not 
tho good word of auut Amy, ever 
ready in defence of the suspected or 
accused, and readiest of all in the 
cause of her dear Frank’s dear 
Fanny. Too humbly did the meek 
Mary Lovell account of herself and 
her influence to take upon her the 
advocacy of another's cause—and 
that other’s Fanny—tho clever, the 
beautiful, the beloved, the happy 
Fanny—(Poor Mary! how happy 
did she esteom her)—but she slipt 
in a word affectionately in season— 
(there is no tact so fine as that of 
the heart)—to relieve her evident 


embarrassment at the farmer’s in¬ 
quisitorial greeting; and at dinner, 
she drew her uncle’s attention to the 
superior excellence of his favourite 
dish, “ all Fanny’s own making,” 
Bhe assured hint— “ bo much better 
than she could have made it.” 

“ Not a bit on't—not a bit on’t, 
wench! ” tho old man, half smiling, 
half testily, rejoined. “ The pie’s 
a good pie, whoever made it; and 
Fan’s a good girl for all her uon- 
seuse, I'm fuin to believe, but not a 
handier, nor a better, than my niece 
Mary Lovell, though I say it that 
shouldn’t say it, mayhap; and if she 
be likelier to look at, and cleverer in 
some tilings, * handsome w as hand¬ 
some f/oc.v,’ goes the old saying; and 
I only wish she may make Frank 
half as good a wife as thce’d’st ha’ 
made him, wench 1 if so he thee and 
he had taken to one another." 

VVaH it the tougli kindness of her 
uncle’s speech, or her timid ron- 
rciuuMiess that it drew all eyes upon 
her— or what ivas it so uwrpowcied 
poor Mary that she became red 
a.id pale, aud red again, a!! in a mi¬ 
nute, and bent out her plate to 
conceal |be tears, that soon swelled 
over the biiiiiming lids and diopt 
upon her bauds, as she silendy 
busied herself with her knife and 
foi k ? 

Whatcicr it was, Fanny mnrkid 
ami sympathised with the emotion, 
and when tiie two girls strolled down 
tho garden after dinner, while Frank 
read the county paper to his father, 
Bhe gently stole her arm louml the 
neck of lmr companion, whispeiiug 
in tiie fulness of her heart, " Dear- 
dear —good Mary Lovell! Oh! that 
I were indeed half as good as you 
are—half as fit" The rest of 
the sentence remained unspoken, 
but not misunderstood; and the 
silent kiss and glistening eyc-g)ance 
that replied to it, was neither less 
eloquent or intelligible. There are 
feelings too complex and delicate to 
bear analysis or expression by the 
imperfect medium of speech. Mo¬ 
ments, when die glance of an eye, 
die inflexion of a tone, the quivering 
of a lip, lays open to each other 
hearts that have been hitherto as 
Bcaled volumes. Such moments 
have in them a foretaste of blessed¬ 
ness—not of this earth; and may 
lead us, perhaps, by a more awful 
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analogy, to some faint conception 
of that state wherein spirit shall 
communicate with spirit, unclogged 
and unimpeded by sense and mat¬ 
ter; and of that hour when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
not to mortal and fallible scrutiny, 
but to the Eye whose glance is 
knowledge and judgment. 

44 Let us go by the churchyard,” 
said Fanny, as with her arm drawn 
through that of her lover, the pair 
sauntered Biowly that evening to¬ 
wards her humble home. 41 Let us 
go by the churchyard. Tho old 
lime-tree is iu full flower by this 
time, and 1 love its pale sweet b’os- 
sum better than all my lady's rare 
exotics. I wonder why, Frank 1— 
unless”—and she looked up at him 
wi:h her smiling eyes — “unless, 
peihaps, because you used to pick 
them lor me before I could reach 
the lowest boughs on tip-toe; you 
shall gather me a handful to-night, 
and 1 will keep them till you come 
hack again.” 

Ami thus in a manner were tho 
village lovers newly pledged to each 
other, and the slight cloud dispelled 
that had been again, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, collecting. But tlo'ir pre¬ 
sent Interchange of heart was not 
equally unreserved on either side. 
F.niny had htr r<\nrr <she per¬ 
suaded herself, all for Frank's sake*; 
and that persua-iou was at least a 
comfortable, and convenient one; 
for there were subjects, besides the 
i/tautl mystery, respecting which, 
if not bound to secresy, she felt it 
expedient to be secret; for 44 bow 
could she speak of them (ail non¬ 
sense as they were, indeed, and not 
worth repeating) without betraying 
what she was pledged to conceal ? 
And then, dear Frank might take 
fancies in his head again, and fret 
and worry himself while he wsv 
away.” So, while he revealed to 
her the innermost fold of his own 
honest affectionate heart, one leaf 
of hers was hidden from him, and 
we all know how much mischief a 
single page may contain. But the 
very consciousness—(For such it 
was, however ingeniously miscalled 
the uneasy feeling)—the very con¬ 
sciousness that her mind wns not in 
all things 44 perfect towards him,” 
imparted a tone of more subdued 
tenderness to her manner and words, 


as Bhe lingered with him this last 
evening they were to be together 
for many weeks. 

The hour and the scene, as they 
entered the quiet preciucts of the 
village churchyard — tho last glow 
of sunset lightiug up the Saxou en¬ 
trance arch of the old church, 
gleaming upward from the largo 
rose window to tho surmounting 
cross, edging the side buttresses 
and projections, and lingering, as 
loath to leave them, on the giassy 
graves — tho gloomy back-ground 
of tall massy elms, the pale con¬ 
trasting verdure of that broad¬ 
spreading lime, the faint fragrance 
of its drooping flowers, and one low 
sweet sound, the plaintive call of a 
wood-pigeon, not breaking, but com¬ 
pleting the pcilectnc-jH of repose— 

44 AH ciieumsUiire of sight and 
sound” so harmonized w'th the 
saddened and impassioned mood of 
the young dreamer, she could have 
wept luxurious tears, or poured out 
the "strange lit of pus ion ” in spon¬ 
taneous vein*, but for the compa¬ 
nionship which iu pait restrained as 
it excited tho romantic impulse. 

Frank gathmed for her, as iu old 
time, a bunch of tho sweet lime 
flowers, and seated himself beside 
her os with nu air of deep musing 
she slowly an ongod the elegant nose¬ 
gay on the side of au old half sunk¬ 
en tomb beneath ilio spieadirig tree. 
M.lauelioly is surely mo r e conta¬ 
gious than mirth where love is the 
communicating medium; and Flank'd 
blight sunny countenance soon took 
n shade of unusual seriousness 
from the saddem-.d expulsion of 
Fanny’s. But the rustic lover was 
not of that class of 44 young gentle¬ 
men ” who use 44 co fie as sad as 
night only in ivantouness,” and pass¬ 
ing his arm, as they eat together, 
round the slender waist of his be¬ 
trothed, lie said to her in a tone of 
tender cheerfulness, 41 Dear Fanny! 
you will write to me while l am 
away; and, please God, we shan’t 
be long asunder nor soon parted 
again'; for this is July already. Au¬ 
tumn and Winter will soon pass 
away; and then you know, Fan, 
come Spring and Whitsuntide; you 
and I, and our fiicnds will be walk¬ 
ing up that path toward that door, 
aud when we pass out again under 
the old arch Fanny Fairfield will 
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bo my own dear little wife, and never foretold to her how she would spend 
shed another tear nor know a sor- the interval, she would have turned 
rowful hour, if her husband ean help from the augury indignantly or In 
it.” . scorn. But the net was spread and 

She thanked him with a look of the hilly bird entangled, unconscious 
watery lustre and a lip that quivered even of danger. Before Frank’s 
as it faintly smiled, and then there departure, she had begun sitting for 
was silence between them for a few her portrait to Mr Delisle, the young 
minutes, till, lifting her head from its artist already mentioned ; and as 
resting place on his shoulder, she only a few of the most favoured 
said, pointing to a row of head guttata (Lord Henry Feltliarn of 
stones, the mo-t ancient of whirli, course included) were admitted to 
sculptured with hour glass, skull, the studio, lime and opportunity 
and cross-hones, ivas JmU sunken in were iu abundance at his command, 
the accumulated mould —“ There for the advancement of a specula* 
lie the Lovells, Frank 1 All your tiou, which had been suggested to 
people, for generations and geuera* his enrerpiisiug spirit by a rum- 
lions. E-*ch with his name, and age, tnunicatioii of the Lady Gertrude’s 
and epit:pli on His stone. And over of the very sutressful tC'-ult of her 
right are mine too. Many Fairfield a subset iptioti canvass iu h.-half of the 
iti those green graves that have nei- Village Poetess, “ the first fruits,” 
liter lie ill nor foot stone. It seems she exultingly pmuounn d, of the 
something sad and dreary to he put umre hiiili tut advantages to be ati- 
iuto the ground and left so, without lieipated ft out her continued patron- 
a in rk to keep the spot iu mind; age. 

hut it o -i’t he quite forgotten while Now MV Delisle wan not only at- 
tltose that loved us live, and aber- tracted by Funny's beauty, bur, with 
wards—Oil! then what matters!— the quit k, and exclusive, and com- 
Ffrtitk! if l die heft re we arent.tr- pr. j ln n-iv.* eje of genius, took iu 
ri.’d, 1 shall be put with my own at a glance the whole range of e»»n- 
fo!k you know—Hut you will not tinge nee i which might combine to 
foiget who lieH theie, though tny make that beauty a profitable as well 
grave he as nameless as the rest;— a‘t pleasing acquisition to a “ riling 
ai.d mind, Frank, when you p iss by at list.” Lidy Geitrude’s patronage, 
the. place during the floweiiug of together with the subset iptioti huu 
tho old lime-tree, to nr.ttter dmvn deeds, would make a convenient 
Upon it a few of these sweet bios- wi filling pm tiou. On his inti rest 
sums.” ividi Lord Henry Feltham (wlso-v 

“ What ails my dear little girl dinum was la v in the world of 
that she talks such wsd things this iViuun on all subjects comiected 
eveningreplied Iu r lover with no with the arts) lie calculated w'uli 
steady voice or tinmoisteo-'d eye, well-gtounued confidence. The 
as he drew her to him more closely, speculation was decidedly a good 
“ For sure the young are often taken one, and Mr Dclisle was decided, 
before the aged; but without sinful From the foregoing summary, it 
seem ity we may hope, dear Fan, to might be natural to infer that the 
pass long and happy years together, gentleman in question was one of 
before our children lay us side by little or no principle. But that in¬ 
side with those whose grey heads ferenee would he equally erroneous 
(God bless them!) we shall pro- and unjust: Mr Delude had priuci- 
bably lay in peace among those pies the most decided and charac- 
quiet sleepers. But cobib away, teristic; and those the very worst 
dear girl I the dew falls heavily, and that cau be conceived to govern the 
those pretty i inglets are quite wet” heart and mind, from which tho 
-—and, with gentle compulsion, ho fear of God and the moral sense of 
drew her from that cold seat and vice and virtue had been foug ago 
the damp churchyard into the path cast out as burtheusouie and in- 
leading to her home. convenient, llis personal appftar- 

Frahk had been six weeks absent auco, with all its pictorial access*- 
Six weeks of tedious endurance ties of costume and attitude, was 
they had proved to him—To Fanny I strikingly Byronian. Can we say 
—could some warning voice hare more in its favour? He accom- 
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panied w poetic pearls*' of his own 
stringing with melodies of his own 
composing on the Spanish guitar 
successfully enough to witch un¬ 
scientific ears, and exhibit himself 
under the most picturesque of all 
possible circumstances. His lan¬ 
guage was poetry!—His voice mu¬ 
sic!—His name romantic!—Alger¬ 
non Delisle! Somebody told an ab¬ 
surd story of having seen a certifi¬ 
cate signed by him with the less 
euphonious compound — Anthony 
Styles—but that malicious calumny 
only afforded him an occasion of 
embodying the “ beautiful scorn” 
of the Byrouian smile, in which he 
was eminently successful. 

But for the preservative circum¬ 
stances of her. situation, engaged 
affections, and plighted troth, it is 
probable that Fanny's heart, ever 
too apt to follow the load of wild¬ 
fire imagination and romantic fancy, 
would have yielded itself an easy 
conquest to the first advances of one 
who united in himself so many and 
varied powers of captivation :—and 
as it was, secure iu the consciousness 
of her engagement, she felt giaii- 
tude proportioned to her admiration, 
for the piss innate adoration pro¬ 
fessed for her by one so much her su¬ 
perior, that his liberal offer of lieatt, 
hand and fortunes, was, in her mo¬ 
dest self-estimation no less a sacri¬ 
fice, than “ All for lore, and the 
world well lost." She irrw ijiahf.tl 
accordingly — and grieved — and 
flattered —and excited — and alto¬ 
gether more engrossed by MrDclislo 
and his unfortunate passion than 
might have been quite agreeable to 
Frank, had these proceedings been 
known tohiin. But with her own con¬ 
science she was perfectly at peace- 
She had modestly but decidedly de¬ 
clined Mr Delisle’s proposals, ereu 
intimating to him, though in no ver' 
precise terms, the circumstance of 
her pre-engagement. What more 
could be required of her? Hu was 
devoted and despairing—she com¬ 
passionate,but inflexible—Lady Ger¬ 
trude displeased and disconcerted, 
for Delisle had providently secured 
her interest and approbation before 
he declared himself to Fanny; and 


the iRtter, when remonstrated with 
by her ladyship on her capricious 
folly in rejecting proposals so every 
way advantageous, murmured out 
some confused and unsatisfactory 
excuse, but shrank, with inexcusable 
weakness—aud from motives that 
would ill have borne analysis-from 
explaining all by a frank statement 
of her long-plighted engagement. 
But for this disingenuous timidity, 
it is but justice to suppose that the 
Lady Gertrude wouhl not have con¬ 
tinued to favour the views of Delisle, 
which, as it was, she took every 
opportunity of furthering; and no 
possible circumstances could have 
fallen in with those views more feli¬ 
citously than the long aud frequent¬ 
ly private interviews afforded by 
F-mny’s t>uiiug» (or her portrait. 
Lady Geitrude whispered to a few 
uf the friends most in her confidence 
something of her plans for the esta¬ 
blish mem of her young favourite. 
Significant smiles and hints were 
condescendingly bestowed on the 
pretty Funny; who was too simple 
—too timid and abashed to unde¬ 
ceive the sniilers; but she was more 
than abashed—frightened and con¬ 
scious aiiicken—when Lord Henry 
Feltham, who asi-isted now and then 
with discrert tact at intervals of the 
long mottling sittings, whispered 
something of his intention to sit for 
his oi.n portrait to Del isle, when 
“ the fortuuaato fellow should have 
secured permanent possession of his 
present lovely model.” The bold 
freedom of his lordship’s speech, 
and the look with which it was ac¬ 
companied, startled l.er into sudden 
and painful consciousness. Did it 
rouse her to immediate action ? To 
stop—to turn—to fly—while it was 
yet time ? That moment was the 
crisis of her fate, and at such mo¬ 
ments no human being is forsaken 
by bis good angel or by the indwel¬ 
ling monitor of his own heart, while 
he yet lingers and listens to the com¬ 
missioned prompter, and to “ the 
still email voice.” Did Fanny pause, 
and listen, and obey ? Fly from the 
Tempter, or defy him, trusting in her 
own strength ? Alas l alas 1 
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Translations from the Greek Anthology . 

TRANSLATIONS FK'OH TUB GllEf.lt ANTHOLOGY. 

By William IIay. 


i. 

(iiEimor upon.) 

N hpMpxi —jc.t.A. 

ON A KOr.NTllN. 

Ye Nanis, for wliono use llei mocreou found 
This fountain welling out its crystal clear, 

May your loved foot-steps never leave his ground, 
And purest draughts his household ever cheer. 

(i. 

(makianus.) 

T ti<nf v7io 7 jl$ wA«er«» 0 tfj—x.r.A. 

ON A ItVTII CALLED ( II'LD. 

Beneath these planes 
Eros was sleeping, closely bound 
In slumber's chains, 

And straightway by the nymphs was found 
With his torch lying on the giouud. 

“ Come,” said each nymph, 

“ Why linger 't —this shall w« 

Quench in that lymph, 

And, oh !—poor moitals fieeil shall bo 
From all their burning misery.” 

’Twas thus they spake ; 

And while the torch’s glowing Hume 
Herein they slake, 

Its heat into these waters came, 

And hence our bath has Cupid’s name. 

in. 

( 1MUL TUI! MLLNTI AllA.) 
Tgtcmtu E/raga*/ TcohvTi^mtt —jc.t.A. 

ON A LOI-’TY HOT sH IN liYZANTIl M. 

Mine is a triple prospect, whence I may 
tinxo on the cheering billows of the sea; 

While not a glimmer of depaiting day 
Melts into shadow—unobserved of me: 

And Morn that robes me in her saffron vest. 
Lingers—and sighs to leave me for the West. 

IV. 

(l'AIM, Till! SILEVTIAHY.) 

Xgvrzog utyxvFTM Jh'ritesye*—x. t.A. 
Till; POWER OF GOLD. 

The virgin zone of Datum did Jf.eus 
In golden shower descending erst Unloose; 
Through the forged brass he stole,—a legend old, 
Wherein I read the mighty power of gold: 

Gold, the great victor—which nor holt, nor chain, 
Nor brazen wall, can fetter or restrain. 

Gold scoffs at keys, to bonds it will not how, 
Gold bends proud beauty’s ever-shifting brow 
Ye lovers, from Cythera prayers withhold. 

No need of these, if ye have only gold. 

v. 

(agatiuas tub scholiast). 
r^UTEV* TJ{ /MyfMTKt* —Jt.r.A . 

A certain fisher labouring at his trade 
An heiress saw, and on by passion led, 
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From want, to all the pride of wealth— the maid 
Raised him—the sharer of her heart and bed. 

While Fortune whispered to Cythcra-“ thine 

Is not this jest—'tis just a freak of mine.” 

VI. 

(l.UClLLIlis). 

Ttlbsjx’ o ftetoyqoltpoi — tt.v A. 

ON A 1IAO POST. 

Eutycliidos, the mongrel bard, to llades now is wending. 

Avoid him, ghosts, for lo! be brings his verses never-ending. 

A dozen lyreB placed on his pyre, and fivc-and-twenty cases 
Of music-books, he blings along, to show the ghosts his gracea. 
Where now shall weary spirits rest, for hell itself dismayed is, 

To find a real devil now—Jiutychides in llades? 

VII. 

(l.T CIl l.ll'S.) 

MitKiTl, fir,Kin Metgjsl—X. T. A. 

ON A 'J IRKSOME 1-OIT. 

No more, no more, my Marcus, thy child lament—hut me 
Whom thou hast slain,—who am more dead,—more dead indeed than he. 
For me thine elegies pour forth, tor me thy threneB rehearse, 

Man of the people, for 1 die.—impoi»ourd hy thy verse. 

And, oh I that those who taught the use of books and pens to tlice, 

May Buft'er from thine elegies the throes endured by me ! 

VIII. 

(mAC'I'.DONICS.) 

To erroust TUlf %stfhi7FI -X, T. A. 

ON A J1 H Al.TII'UL Gilt!.. 

These lotely lips 

The smile of every grace disclose; 

Thine eyes eclipse 
Cythera’9 :—on thy visage glows 
The rose amid the lilies’ snows. 

The ear still lingers. 

Bound by thy music’s spellthe lyre 
.Sighs for thy lingers, 

While all thy looks and toues conspire. 

To waste our longing youth with fire. 

ix. 

PIIII.Il* OP TIIESSW.ONICA. 

’Apn fib, *t» ixXdfMtf — k. t. A. 

* The flute now sounded in the bridal Toom 
Of fair Nicippis, and the joyous throng 
Danced to the hymenaian, when, sad doom! 

Loud lamentation drowned the spousal song. 

The wedded maiden lies—a stricken corse. 

Grim Ades, while that widowed husband sheds 
Those bitter tears, oh ! h'lst thou no remorse— 

Pleased though thou be with weeping bridal bedB ? 

x. 

(PHILIP OP THESSAI.ONICA.) 

Actrvxts Ap%m?uif .—*. r. A. 

EPITAPH. 

Architeles the mason for hia son 
Chisell’d, with trembling hands, this tombstone here: 

By tears, not steel, the mournful task was done. 

It softened under many a melting tear : 

Lie light on Agathanor, who will own— 

Truly a father’s hand placed here this stone. 


• Thera ia an epigram by Meleager «n a similar clrounutaoce_ Vid, Mauaa. 

Ep. exxy. and JUaga, Vet. zxxlr. p, 122. 
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XI. 

(.TililUS UATXUS.) 

« TTfif ftxxeipiern. — k. ?. A. 

ON A TANTALUS SCULPTI'Rhll ON A DHINIil.NIl ( IT. 

Sec how the guest of Gods, who often quailed 
The nectar’s purple juice, now longs to sip 
A drop of water,—while the grudging draught 
Shrinks shuddering away fiom that parched lip* 

“ Iu silence drink," this sculpture says, “ and know, 
A froward tongue brought such excess of wo." 

XII. 

(ANTIPI1IMJS OF BYZANTIUM.) 

K Xunc unyipiu rttyxif Spvbf. — k. t. A. 

Ye pensile houghs of the far-spreading oak. 

Lofty retreat from the sun’s fervid stroke, 

Dense roof of leafy tiles,—Cigala’s seat. 

Aerial house of refuge from the heat, 

Oli! take me, and beneath your foliage lay 
One panting under the buq’s sweltering ray. 

XIII. 

(ANTIPIIII.US.) 

A< /3</3a#i, t/»s iTTi.—Km r. A. 

ON THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

ANTIPUILUS. 

Who are ye, Books, and what do ye contain ? 

BOOKS. 

Daughters of Homer, we,—and we explain 
The tale of Troy : Achilles’ wrath,—the might 
OF Hector’s struggle in the ten years’ light: 

Ureses’ toils, the tears his consort shed,— 

The wooers’ quarrels for her widowed bed. 

ANTIPIIII.US. 

Great Works, —go, join the muses' choirs in Heaven, 
For Time proclaims their number now eleven. 

XIV. 

(antipater of sidon.) 

QTclercv traeAjnyi'.—». r. A. 

ON PINDWl. 

Loud as the trumpet’s swell excells the sound 
* OF fawn-bone pipe, so loud is Pindar found 
Sounding his own beyond all other shells: 

And not iu vain, so olden Btory tells. 

Did bees, in clusters, on thine infant lip, 

Their wax girt, honied sweets profusely drip. 

Bear witness, horned Pau, who hast, with pi ide, 

To chant his hymns, oft laid thy reeds aside. 

XT. 

(lUCIANUS.) 

Ylxihx pi VriVTOt2T¥)£QV,~K' T. A. 

EPITAPH ON A CHIU). 

The boy, Callimachus, who grief ne’er knew. 

In my filth year, Stem Ades called his own : 
Weep not for me, for though my years were few, 
Few were the sorrows to my childhood known. 


*• Ex binnularutn oaslbns facial tlbi®, quas ctiam DriV.i appellant, (vide Arifloph. 
in Acbarn. v. 863.) Thebanurum invenlum. Ex Joa tradit Athen, 1, iv. p. 182. 
‘ PoSaz, lib, Ivi p* 75* tea Jacobs, yol, viiii p< 49. 
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When, upon the celebrated trial 
of 1785, torihe repeal of Arkwright's 
last patent, Mr Bearcroft, the lead¬ 
ing counsel in the cause against him, 
pronounced the Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture to be then “ the most envied and 
coveted of any we can boast,’ 1 little 
could that learned lawyer, with all 
his shrewdness, and as little could 
statesman of that day, however fore¬ 
seeing, or practised manufacturer, 
plethoric of present and prospective 
gain, or Darwin with all “ the poet’s 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling” over 
the'vast expanse of a brilliant fu¬ 
ture, have imagined the stupendous 
lesults of that era of miraculous in¬ 
vention, of which it was their fate 
to witueaa the daivn, and is yet, to 
all appearance, reserved for another 
ago to salute the mid-day splen¬ 
dours. The importation of cotton 
wool in 1709, tin* date of Arkwright’s 
hist patent, was little more than 
four millions of pounds weight; 
vvhiU for the year 1805, just ended, 
the quantity declared for home con¬ 
sumption in Eugland and Scotland 
alone, exceeds three hundred and 
thirty millions of pounds; or an atiia- 
ziug increase of more than eighty- 
fold. Interwoven as his name is, 
aud must always peculiarly be, with 
the. rise aud progress of this unri¬ 
valed branch of national industry, 
tin re cau now be little question 
that lie is indebted Jor the distinc¬ 
tion more to the restless energy of 
his mind than to the fcitility of 
creative genius, A keen searcher 
alter hidden treasures, he apprnpii- 
ated to his own uses, with little 
scruple, the discoveries of otheia; 
yet must it be acknowledged that 


be perfected diligently the great 
work of whose shell he had possessed 
himself unfairly; and though others 
may rightfully claim to have dug the 
diamond from the mine, he alone 
was the artist qualitied to release 
it from its earthy incrustation—to 
shape, and polish, and unfold all the 
magic of its matchless brilliance. 
He was largely endowed with those 
powers of enterprise—with those 
lofty conceptions — and that un¬ 
quenchable ardour for action, so 
rarely found the accompanying at¬ 
tributes of inventive talent, which, 
mu-dag in its studio or brooding 
over mechanical combinations in its 
workshop, becomes unfitted for the 
jostle of the world beyond. He was 
the daring Archimedes, who seized 
at once upon the all mighty lever, 
devised by more ingenious but ti¬ 
mid mechanists, aud planting it with 
unerring sagacity on the central 
spot, was enabled to move a wot Id 
at his pleasure—nay, to vail new 
worlds of industry into existence. 
The Spinning Jenny of Hargreaves, 
already at woik in 17(57, and invent¬ 
ed ^ few years previously, had, 
however, pieceded the Watiui 
Kit a si I-:, first set in motion,if uotcou- 
tiivtd by Aik wright, whilst the won¬ 
ders of both these apparently tran¬ 
scendent achievements of human 
skill were destined ten years later, 
in 177D, to be almost totally eclipsed 
by ihe crowning glory of cotton 
spuming discoveries in the Mule 
of the modest and retiring Samuel 
Cioinptrin.* Of these three extra- 
ordiuaiy men, all burn in that dis¬ 
trict (Lancashire) which, Mr Bear- 
croft observed, *• is apt to produce 


* Hi>i portrait, exhibiting it musing. deeply reflective, and mild character, is a 
faithful representation not only of ttiu “ outward and visible signs,” but of the mind 
and disposition of the man, as we have been assured bv those who knew him well, 
lie Wits a member ol the class of Cliri-tians denominated Swedriiborgians ; not the 
spurious excrescences which of lute years have api ung up, assuming to be of that 
doctrine, and engrafting upon it a thousand absurdities, but of the legitimate class, 
headed by the late reverend and truly pious as learned Mr Clowes, rector of St John’s, 
Manchester. The genera) characteristics of this respectable and unpretending ho ly, 
for dissenters they can hardly bo called, will be found almost invariably to corres¬ 
pond with the mild and truly philosophic tr iits, which were the distinguishing 
qualities of mind and manner In Crompton. In these the Sweden borgian and the 
Moravian are closely akin. 
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sharp and penetrating men,” Ark* 
wrignt, the least gifted with the in* 
ventive faculty, and who therefore 
contributed least to the stock of in¬ 
vention, was the one, and the only 
one, to reap the golden harvest of suc¬ 
cessful talent. The indomitable spi¬ 
rit of the man atond him in better 
stead than did to his eontemporaiies 
and ilvals the higher powcis of ori¬ 


ginal talent and unrivaled concep¬ 
tion. Nothing can more clearly 
mark the inestimable value of 
Crompton’s discoveries and im- 
provemeuts, than the comparative 
progress of the cotton manufacture 
dmiug the two periods of ten years 
each, before and after they came in¬ 
to operation. 


Cot/on I Vital ImpM ted : — 
1771 to 1780,average. 

In 1781 it was still neatly the same, . 

Jfut in 1700 it had reached 


.j,7(>>,f>01 los. 
•',108,778 „ 

«1,147,<>03 „ 


The ratio of inerease being, according to Mr li.dne s in his “ History of the 
Cotton Manufacture”— 


From 1771 to 17.-11, e.pnl to 
1781 to 1701, 

Mrll lines is disposed to wtibotoo 
much of this increase, to the ‘‘cxpii.i- 
tiou of Ai l;weight’s patent,” iu con¬ 
junction with ihe “invention ol the 
ltl ule; ” but there is hullicieut reason 
to distrust this conclusion. That pa¬ 
tent, after a new trial moved foi and 
refused on the l()th, was not finally 
cancelled till the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, 178.3. The water frame, was 
adapted to spin coarser counts of 
yarn alone; whereas the. mule was 
suited to produce any range of 
numbers or of fineness not, only for 
warp, as the former, but lor weft; 
added to which, as the machine was 
noter, from its oiigiu, tied up by 
patent or monopoly,it i .ipidly spread 
into general use—it was accessible to 
persons of the smallest capital—and 
there were great numbers who com* 
inenced and can it'd on with one. Mule 
alone, of whom many are yet living, 
and in the. enjoyment ot well-earned 
wealth, l»y the progressive prosecu¬ 
tion of the man id irlure on a hu ger 
scale,as their means increased; and 
some there are whom wo could 
name, who, from this humble be¬ 
ginning, hive risen to honourable 
eminence as the most extensive and 
eminent spinners in the three king¬ 
doms. Water-hame spinning, on 
the contrary, required the invest¬ 
ment of capitals more considerable, 
and could only even then be car¬ 
ried on advantageously in mills or 
factories adapted for the purpose. 

- Its extension would therefore be 
exceedingly slow, in comparison 


. . 73! per cent. 

a If* „ 

with the iaphi propagation of the 
lival system. The Jenny, it may be 
observed, was supi rst ded by the 
lust invention so entirely, us to be 
since, and perhaps yet, only used iu 
the production of the veiy lowest 
and coarsest descriptions of yarns, 
made from the waste of inferior cot¬ 
tons, and usually known as jenny 
weft. Last ot all, hut not least in 
this series of creations, unparalleled 
for the impiovcmeiit and perfecting 
of the first processes of the cotton 
manufacture, hut with powers cm- 
bracing a wider range of objects, 
and opening to view an agency im¬ 
measurable iu its capacity, and in¬ 
definite in its extent, came, the 
steam engine, the first patent for 
which was taken out by Watts in 
17(ii), although tor several years sub¬ 
sequently lie appears notto have sub¬ 
dued tbe gigantic offspring of his ge¬ 
nius into such trac.tability, form,and 
working order, as to render it avail¬ 
able for competition with water 
power, or to supply its deficiency. 
Steam, as a moving power, was from 
the first, as still we believe it con¬ 
tinues, much more largely applied 
compare.;ively to mule tliau to water- 
frame or throstle spinning; for, even 
to this day, lactones where the lat¬ 
ter mode is followed, will very ge¬ 
nerally be found located on the 
more eligible waterfall sites in Der¬ 
byshire, Staffordshire, and the. West 
Riding of Yorkshire more especially. 

Tiie acceleration imparted to pro¬ 
ductive energies by Crompton’s 




Upon this splendid epoch of the 
tiiumphs of mechanical ingenuity, 
we should iote to dwell with unti¬ 
ring contemplation, to accompany 
them, from the first struggles of la¬ 
borious conception, in the lagging 
march onwaia of almost heipies^ 
infancy; to paint the hopes which 
transposed,and the disappointments 
which alternately depressed the as- 
piling adventureis, and to iecoid* 
the aicessory achievements ot those 
minor stars whose brilliancy remaius 
obscured only fiom the blaze of the 
constellation of which they formed 
a lesser portion ;*but our limits tor- 
bid the indulgence. We have jet 
to take a cuisory glance at othei and 
scaicely less wondeiful combina¬ 
tions, by which the moie finished 
processes of the cotton manufac- 
tu i e were facilitated aud myl tiplh d to 
a degree unexampled, except by the 
spinning preparation of the raw ma¬ 
terial, whilst, as tributary to national 
wealth, they ascend to an import¬ 
ance in the scale beyond compari¬ 
son superior to that of any other 
department of natiOnif ifidusuy. 

That necessity it }be mother of 
invention, is a trite but true adage. 
Some time prior to the year 1800 , 
the increasing exportation of cot¬ 
tons in the yam stats began to ex* 
cite the alarms of the piece-good* 
makers, the more so, as a considera¬ 
ble slackness of demand was expe¬ 
rienced at the same moment for the 
mote finished articles. Public 
meetings were held upon the aub- 
*ect, at the principal of which tint 
ollowiug, among other resolutions, 
was passed:—Resolved, “ That the 
exportation of Cotton Twist la high¬ 
ly injurious to the manufacturers of 
tills country j and unless some moons 
are speedily adopted to restrict the 
exportation uadsr certain rogufe- 
tiena, wiR ultimately end lit the de¬ 


struction of the cotton manufacture 
of this kingdom.*’* The contest 
was for aome time vigorously main¬ 
tained betwixt the exporters of yarn 
and the manufacture! a (in the cot¬ 
ton districts, we believe, the cotton 
spinners aie never admitted to be, 
or are styled manufacturers)} dele¬ 
gations to London fiom both asso¬ 
ciated bodies besieged the minister 
ot the day { the formei insisting up¬ 
on the vast capitals embarked in 
buildings and machmeiy upon the 
faith of the non-existence of enact¬ 
ments prohibitoiy of the exporta¬ 
tion, ana appealing to the Custom¬ 
house teturns in proof that the quan¬ 
tity really shipped was in truth so 
trifling as to afford no cause for 
alarm or fear of foreign rivalry In 
woven fabrics; the latte i contending 
that the oflii ial returns were no ade¬ 
quate criterion for measuring the 
amount, a? it was notorious that 
twist w as commonly entered under 
‘the general head of cotton mant*- 
factuies, partly to evade obsei ra¬ 
tion, lest .the Jegislatuie should 
subject It to similar restrictions 
with, woollen yarn, and qtherwhe 
through ipSranco, to merchants 
weep under no obligation aw^telf* 
to nopenpltlep fKmaWog otbartiMtu 
declaration j motwover, m 
manufactuftte Insisted that? the to 
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mule apparatus, will be appreciated at one glance by the follow lug tabular 
summary in round numbers• 


1771, 

1781, 

1701, 


Cotton Wool 
Iinourtctl. 

1.1m. 

1,765,000 
5,200,000 
28,707,000 * 


M .IlClfuUlllUl 

KxpotU'*!. 

1 , 1 ) 3 . 

250,000 ? Spinning Jenny invented, 1767 

400,000 S Water Frame, . . . I7o0 
1,875,000 Mule,.1770 


Upon this splendid epoch of ihc 
tiiumphs of mechanical ingenuity, 
we should love to dwell with unti¬ 
ling contemplation, to accompany 
them, from the iirst struggles of la¬ 
borious conception, in the lagging 
march on waul ol almost helpless 
infancy; to paint the hopes which 
tiantp<>rp.d,iiiid the (lisappoiiitineu'a 
which alternately depressr tl the as- 
piling advcnlurem, and to iccoid* 
the acceR’.orv achievement t ot those 
minor.stars whose hiilliancy remains 
obscured only fiom tin! blaze of the 
constellation ol which they founed 
a lesser poiti.it! ;‘but tmr limits for¬ 
bid the indulgence. We have yet 
to take a cursoiy glance jj,t other and 
seal rely lc^s wonderful comhi na¬ 
tions, by which the more finished 
processes of tho cotton rnamifao 
tu! c were facilitated and muitiplii dlo 
a d. giee unexampled, except by the 
spinning preparation of the law ma- 
tciial, w hilst, as tiibutary to national, 
wealth, they ascend to an import¬ 
ance in the scale beyond comp.tn- 
Kon superior to that of any other 
department of national industry. 

Tliat necessity is the mother of 
invention, is a trite but true adage. 
Some time piior to the year 1800, 
tho increasing exportation of cot¬ 
tons in tho yam state began to ex¬ 
cite the alarms of tho piece-goods 
makers, tho mure so, as a considera¬ 
ble slackness of demand was expe¬ 
rienced at the same moment for the 
more finished articles. Public 
meetings were held upon tho sub¬ 
ject, at the principal of which lie 
following, among other resolutions, 
was passed:—Resolved, “ That the 
exportation of Cotton Twist is high¬ 
ly injurious to the manufacturers of 
this country; and unless some means 
are speedily adopted to restrict tbe 
exportation under certain regula¬ 
tions, will ultimately end in the de- 


sti notion of the cotton manufacture 
of this kingdom.’'# The contest 
was for some time vigorously main¬ 
tained betwixt the expoiters of yarn 
and the manufacturers (in tho cot¬ 
ton districts, wo believe, the cotton 
ppiuiiirs are never admitted to be, 
or are styled manufacturers) i dele.- 
tfdioos to Lomimi fiom both asso¬ 
ciated bodies besuged the minister 
of the day ; tho foimer huddling up¬ 
on the vast capitals embaiked in 
buddings and machinery upon the 
laitli of tho noii-exisf'nco of enact¬ 
ments prohibitory of tho exporta¬ 
tion, and appealing to the Custom¬ 
house. returns in proofth.it the quan¬ 
tity leally shipped was iu truth so 
trilling as to afford no cause for 
alaim or fear oi foicigu livalry in 
woven fubiics; the latter contending 
that the official returns were, no ade¬ 
quate criteiion for measuring the 
amount, as it was notorious that 
twist was commonly enteicd under 
the general head of cotton manu¬ 
factures, partly to evade observa¬ 
tion, lest the. legislature should 
subject it to similar restrictions 
with woollen yam, and otherwise 
through ignlirance, as merchants 
were under no obligation and liable 
to uo-penalties for making other than 
a correct declaration; mot cover, the 
manufacturers insisted that the fo¬ 
reign master-weaver met them in 
the Continental maikrts jstid fairs 
with goods produced from lMthh 
yarns, and undersold them, from the. 
enormous disparity* between the 
low prices of band loom labour 
abroad, and the higher rates they 
were necessarily subject to at home. 
Tbe exporters prevailed in thp con¬ 
troversy by an argument addressed 
to tbe fears of the. minister* they 
produced evidence to show that 
great efforts had for some time been 
making by foreign merchants, as well 


* Vide the Resolutions of a Special Meeting of Merchant* Ht»d MusSflwturcre In 
Manchester, 22d April, 1800. 
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as by their gMrernnvents, more es¬ 
pecially stimulated anil disquieted 
by these discussions lest the expor- 
tation of yams hhoiild be prohibited, 
to form and naturalize spiunciics in 
their own countries,sons to become 
independent ot this for their sup¬ 
plies. There can be no question as 
to the truth of the premises; among 
other testimony, we aie ourselves 
aequainted vvilti the fact, that a de¬ 
putation of two eminent commercial 
men iiom St (.hill addressed them¬ 
selves, about that peiioil, to Mr Jo¬ 
nathan Malhdieu of Manchester, a 
merehantthen largely concerned in 
the exportation of yam, and ivho 
was aim known hi fore ns the chief 
ot an extensive spinning-estahlish- 
meiit. to whom they made offers of 
unbounded lihcialily, iu respect to 
shate and allowance for manage¬ 
ment, if he would undertake the 
foundation and direction ol spinnin< T - 
factories in that 01 such other de¬ 
partments of Swit/eiland as lie 
mi>/htdcem the most eligible tor the 
object; the capital turn! to he placed 
at his disposition for that end being, 
at his option orai cording to tlie exi¬ 
gences ol tin! enterprise, proposed to 
be from L.lufi.Oi'O to L.:KKi,()(iO, and 
ail the conditions ot the, agicement, 
10 be guaranteed to him before 
leaving England by houses of the 
highest standing in the, metiopolis. 
The tempting orl’or was ieluded, tor 
the, lingl-h those .lavs, uniuiiuted 
into the mysf-uies ot'«tlie philo.so- 
phicrtl craft of our times, untualiioii- 
ably as now it would be deemed, 
were accustomed to consider that 
their own country had a sacred right 
of monopoly in their whole undi¬ 
vided stock ot patriotism and phi¬ 
lanthropy, to the entire exclusion of 
the utililaiian piiuciplc of self. It 
is not our intention now to re open 
The question j the lime is assuredly 
gmie by when restrictions of the 
nat'iic prayed for would be eilhc r 
possible or politic; but we may be 
•ilhiven the brief remark, that a na- 
■ u>: * 111 the enjoyment of an advan¬ 
tageous monopoly commits an act 
us suicidal iu voluntarily opening it 
to all comers, as would au indivi¬ 
dual trader in a case analogous. The 
art ot spinning was that monopoly; 
had its products been exported only 
in the shape. of fahiics consuming 
and remunerating a greater propor- 
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tion of labour, national industry and 
national wealth could not have suf- 
leied for the < 'iibem'di/ of national 
egotism. Returns would have been 
found corresponding to the genius 
or capabilities of states trading with 
us; the growth of law materials, 
whether sheep’s wool, or cottor 
wool, or flax, or other commodities 
would have been encouiaged; pay- 
merits in kind suited to our interests 
would have been made still mole 
largely, arid the due recijn'ocily 
maintained. Mr Haines is entirely 
incorrect iu tixiug the first exporta¬ 
tion of yarns about the year 1800.; 
it had been going on for years pre¬ 
viously, as we have ample means of 
knowing. In the very year just 
quoted, the ollieial value ot the ex¬ 
port ascended to nearly half a mil¬ 
lion sterling; and that the manufac¬ 
turers were correct in stating, that 
by far the, huger proportion shipped 
was mitered under the head of “ cot- 
tuu manul'uctuivs," and vvrs no!, 
therefore, includr d in ihat valuation, 
would lie easy ot dnimmslnilion, fur 
two firms alone might be pointed 
out, who at that time exported to a 
larger amount thm the whole quan¬ 
tity returned from tlinCiMom-liouso 
entiu.-. U is but a vulgar and au 
unworthy expedient to push an sir 
gument (hi c/A vuthot. , it is a sword, 
moreover, with two edges, and not 
dilliciilt to wield; wo might reta¬ 
liate, the unmeaning puerilities about 
prohibiting the transmission of cot¬ 
tons, except in the form of “ gar¬ 
ments and drapery,” upon the same 
principle on which the shipment of 
yarns was sought to be restricted, 
by simply answering, in the same 
strain—why, yarns being made free 
of transit, prohibit machinery f why 
restrain the artisan from carrying 
abroad the mystery of his craft V 
why not make a profit, for the first 
and last time, by the nnrepr eased 
exportation of the newest and most 
valuable mechanical discoveries, 
with the most skilful artisans to con¬ 
struct and work them on the spot r 
Wme restriction laws for the secu¬ 
rity and conservation of advantages 
exclusively possessed, are to a na¬ 
tion the same safeguards of its into- 
rests as the patent law is of the mo¬ 
nopoly to which the individual In- 
ventor is justly entitled. 

The controversies upon the yam 
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question ,* the necessity of meeting 
the cheaper hand-loom labour of 
the Continent on more equal terms; 
in hue, an orenuling necessity 
sharpened the intellects and aroused 
the energies of the manufacturers. 
A new system, that would enable 
the loom to keep pace with the mule, 
was the cry ot all; nruiy set to woik 
to douse means win re by “ the Bri¬ 
tish shuttle, might consume all t'ld 
produce ot the British spindle.’’ The 
power loom, invented by Dr C'ait- 
wiight, in I7t?7, had failed without 
hope of redemption; it was a cum¬ 
brous machine, neither then nor 
since available, however creditable 
to tin; perseverance and ability of 
the reverend projector; aud yet lie 
succeeded in obtaining a Pailia- 
mentary giant ot L.lonOu for it, 
v^liilst to the l*-ss btfiiendcd and 
unassuming Ci oinpion, foi bis mag¬ 
nificent and uiqwlciitcd nth-ling to 
bis countiy, was doled out the mi- 
setable pittance of 1,..’.U(H> only. Not 
to be unjust, however, some pm lion 
ot Lliepiiiiciph: of the Doctor’s loom 
hi id the foundation of more suceess- 
iiil attempts in after time. The adap¬ 
tation ot the loom for steam-power 
was, however, the least of the ditlicul- 
t’es to be giappled with ; so long as 
no uewmethbd could be devised for 
tfnsstmi oi si'iiitj the waip, the 
fitmnblii.gblock in tin; way oi tin* 
power-loom was irremovable. At 
length the genius and unflinching 
perseverance of one man triumphed 
over all obstacles; the drks&ini; 
m veins i, apiece of mechanism com¬ 
plete and perfect in ail its parts— 
perhaps the most perfect that bad 
ever at once left the bauds of an in¬ 
ventor—was ushered into the world, 
in 1304, and from that year dates the 
jowcr-looui system; a system not 
ess pregnant of wondrous conse¬ 
quences, nor less marvellous in its 
contrivances, than those of the watt r- 
frame aud mule. The inventor was 
Mr Win. Rad cl i lie, of Stockport, for 
to associate with him in the honour 
the operative machinist who mo¬ 
delled his plans would he an act of 
as much injustice as to invest Kay 
the ciockmaker with the merit of 
the water-frame, or Joseph Taylor 
the engineer with that of the power- 
loom, because they respectively la¬ 
boured in their vocation in embody¬ 


ing the conceptions of Cartwright 
and Highs. • 

Wm. Jtadclifle was, or lather is 
(for he is yet living), one of the ex¬ 
traordinary men oi an era surpas. 
singly feitile in the production of 
untutored extract dinary talent. The 
boldness, ardour, and enterpiise oi 
Aikiviight, socin in him combined 
with the padence, coolness, ind in¬ 
ventive. faculties of Crompton. Be¬ 
sides two patents for his dressing 
machine, he took out other two for 
most important improv emeuts in the 
loom—the taking up the cloth by the, 
motion of the laihe. lie bote a pro¬ 
minent part in those discussions rc- 
spei ting the unrestiicted exporta¬ 
tion of yarns to which wo-have al¬ 
luded, and published more than one 
pamphlet on theocivdou. lie termed 
one ot various delegations to Loh- 
don, and excited himself slienu- 
ously in every way on the side of 
the manufacturing interest, in which 
he had himselt a large stake. The 
detail of all these ei eiitu, of his dis- 
eove.i h s, and his inid'oi tunes, now 
lies before us in a bulky pamphlet of 
two hundred and sixteen pages, en¬ 
titled the “ Oi igiu of the new system 
of manufacture, commonly called 
Power-loom Weaving, and the pur¬ 
poses for which this system was in¬ 
vented and brought into use, fully 
explained in a narrative containing 
William ltadclift’e’s sti uggles through 
life, written by himself." 

The style is simplicity itself; it 
bears in every line the impress 'of 
fidelity and candour, for his heart is 
in his pen. We have all the early 
and successful struggles of self- 
taught genius, whilst a more a fleet¬ 
ing relation of ill-deserved persecu¬ 
ting, which have embittered the 
evening of his days, and reduced him 
from the situation of a prosperous 
manufacturer to a state ot indigence, 
if not want, it has never been our lot 
to peruse. Descended from a family 
in ages past of great respectability, 
but long lowered to the position of 
the small farmers, some of whom 
are still to be found eking out the 
deficiencies of a scanty portion of 
land and the wants ot a family with 
the loom aud the wheel, he thus, in 
brief and homely terms, describes his 
own beginning and outset in life. 

“ My father resorted to the coni* 
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larm but never-failing resource for 
mbsistonce at<hat peviod, .viz.—the 
loom for men, ami the cauls ami 
haml-wheel for women ami boys, 
lie mauled a spin-der (in ruy ety¬ 
mology of the word), and my mother 
lauglit me( wliilntoo youugto weave) 
to earn my bread by raiding and 
spinning cotton, winding linen or 
cotton weft for my father and older 
brothers at the loom, until I became 
of sufficient age and strength to r my 
father to put me into a loom. After 
the practical expetieuro of a feiv 
years, any young man who was in¬ 
dustrious and careful, might then, 
fioni his earnings as a weaver, lay 
by sufficient to set him up as a ma- 
nnftrtuu’r, and though but few of 
the great body of uvaveis had the 
courage to cmbaik in tlie attempt, I 
was one of those few. \vailing my¬ 
self of the, improvement* that came 
out while 1 was in my teens, by the 
time l was inairiid (at the age of 
24, in 17Hi), with my little savings, 
and a practical knowledge of every 
process from the cotton-bag to the 
piece of cloth, such as carding by 
hand or by the engine, spinning by 
the hand-wheel or jenny, winding, 
warping, sizing, looming the w» o, 
and weaving either by hand or 11 y- 
shultlo, I was ready to commence 
business for myself; and by the year 
178), I was well established, and 
employed many hands both in spin¬ 
ning and weaving, as a m.istei manu¬ 
facturer.” 

The exportation question, although 
the iiist great cause of Mr llsdclifl'n’n 
ruinj w as the immediate p mint of the 
power-loom system. Failing in tire 
one great object of inducing the mi¬ 
nister to fetter it, he betook himself, 
with temper unrutllcd by disappoint¬ 
ment, will' a resolve and ronsfthey 
rarely equalled, to discover a rum- 
1 ination of weaving machine! y which 
should enable the manufacture to 
absoib the still multiplying products 
of the Hpinnery. “ Confident,” as lie 
xpresses it, “ that the system was 
to be found, I shut myself up in my 
mill (as it were) on the 2d of Janu¬ 
ary, 1802, and with joiners, turners, 
file! s, &c. set to work.” After some¬ 
what less than two years’ unremit¬ 
ting labour, from which lie suffered 
nothing to divert his own intense 
app'(cation or the labour* of his 


men, he accomplished his object, 
and founded the power loom sy*- 
tem ; ” but the difficulties and ex¬ 
pense attending it,” he adds, ” can 
only be appreciated by those who 
witnessed or experienced them at 
the time.” fn fact these, with ne¬ 
glect perhaps of his regular busi¬ 
ness, fall o! prices, and other mis¬ 
fortunes and pei serutions, accele¬ 
rated his ruin. Few men have de¬ 
served so well of their country, none 
better; the proofs will he found ni 
those statements of the miraculous 
and still advancing prosperity of the 
cotton tiade, to which we shall 
shmtly have to request the attention 
ol our i\adeiM. The libt-ialily of 
Messrs lladc.lifl'o and Ross (for he 
h;ul then a paiturr) in opening their 
work* at ail time*, and explaining 
their system to the public, was the 
subject of just commendation at life 
time and since by the whole trade, 
and among otliois the late Sir Ro¬ 
bert IV1, under whoni advice Mr 
Hath lill'e acted in taking out his 
patents, with a view, as that piince 
among inert bants and manufacture!s 
suggested, that inventions of sueli 
tiao.-icemlenl importance nationally 
should he purchased by the legisla¬ 
ture on behalf anti for the unre¬ 
stricted benefit ol the nation at large. 
In oue of his improvements, that for 
taking up the doth by the lathe, he 
generously instiurUd the late Mr 
lion oiks, of Hiockpnit, and per¬ 
mitted him to incorpoiate it in hi* 
patent for the improved power-loom, 
since and now univeisally in use. 
Upon lladclifl'e/s insolvency hi* pa¬ 
tents were unscrupulously invaded; 
his assignee commenced vat ions ac¬ 
tions at law against the offending 
parties, but was defeated by the 
powerful combination of the manu¬ 
facturers leagued against him. The 
patent law's, as then constituted, af¬ 
forded no protection; they were such, 
and so contrived, that, according to 
a common saying, any man might 
diive a coach and six through them. 
At a later period, however. Ids signal 
services were acknowiedged,and liis 
wrongs sought to bo redressed. 
With a generous sympathy for mis¬ 
fortune and ill-requited desert,which 
docs them honour, the most eminent 
persons and firms connected with 
the cotton manufacture exerted 
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themselves to procuro for him a le¬ 
gislative remuneration. Memorials * 
were numerously signed in his behalf 
by the Chambers of Commerce at 
Manchester, and the heads of hou¬ 
ses there and elsewhere; but with¬ 
out the means to sustain the requi¬ 
site expenditure for enforcing his 
just claims, they were answered 
only with civil delays and officialiy 
polite refusals; for Radcliffe had 
no borough vote or county interest 
wherewith to second the pleadings 
in his cause, llunuuerat ion, splen¬ 
did with reference to it« iutiinsic 
value, was aw aided to l>r Cart¬ 
el iglit for an invention crude and 
impracticable, and only ot conse¬ 
quence as firet demonstrative of the 
possible application of a principle. 
To the unassuming Crompton, al¬ 
though with uiggaid baud, vvas de- 
need a recompense. Among others, 
thousands have been awarded to Mr 
Babbage to piosecutc to pcifeclion 
Ids mechanical calculus, a scientific 
curiosity assuredly, but ot proble¬ 
matic. practical utility. L.60IU) have 
been recently voted to Mr Marshall 
(and richly did that greatest sta¬ 
tistician of the day merit double, tiie 
amount); whilst llad( liilo, to whose 


evidence and exertions Dr Cart¬ 
wright was mainly indebted for his 
public grant, remains alone, poor, 
unnoticed, and unrewarded, for dis¬ 
coveries and improvements which 
are yet pouting millions anuua’ly 
into the treasury of national accu¬ 
mulation. If we have been led upon 
this subject into greater prolixity of 
detail than was our original intent, 
it has arisen from the desire to contri¬ 
bute our humble quota to the aneais 
of justice due to an individual who 
has been the greatest benefactor, in 
the economical sem e, to his country 
of any man now hviug. ItadclilVe, 
like Aikwiigbt,is the iouuder of a 
great system, but, unlike him, east 
upon evil times. The contemporary 
oi Aikwright, and tin*, fiiend of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, is the more en- 
titl“d to consideration r.l our hands, 
and at those of nil honourable aud 
patriotic men, that he has fallen from 
his high and loudly earned estate, 
and that the cause, tin; great cause 
which consigned him to beggary, 
opened to the industry and entur- 
piiso oi his country new mines aud 
unexplored regions of boundless 
wealth. 

It would carry us too far were wc 


' l'!n- following is a ropy of one oi tlrese documents *-■- 
“ To tin 1 Lords Cniimiissionei s of thp Trir-ury. 

11 Tin* suWribi-is iospi'ctiullv beg leave t<> represent. 

" Th.it the improved met It ml of manufacturing iulrodiii eel by TvL’ssrs Uadeliffi: umi 
Moss, has proved highly advantageous to the rotten MumifarUi)-cr.s of this < ouulry, arid 
is now extending to those of linen, wool, and silk. 

“ Tli.it moie parliculm Iv, liy removing the impediments to Weaving by power, their 
inventions may be considered as the cause of the tapir] mid increasing growth of that, 
system of iiiamii.Kturiii^ cotton goods, a sys'em which gives higher wages to the. 
workmen, while it tilings a greatly improved labile into su-cessful competition with 
the elieap labour of the continent. 

“ That their method was given to (lie public ITi a thoroughly matured state, so that 
every one could adopt it in pi antin' without the expense ol malting experiments. At 
their works in Stockport, many of the subscribers were eyewitnesses of its gradual 
progress to that state of practical perfr '.ion, and of the very heavy < hurges incurred 
in accomplishing so desirable nil object, suliieieiit to exhaust a large capital. Thi«, 
added to the depression of trade at the time, resulting from the general public, dis¬ 
tress, drpiircd them of the means of reimbursing themselves by any efforts of their 
own; and as the important benefits resulting to the country from their impiore- 
mrnts are not merely prospective, but arc already realised to an immense extent, it 
appears to the subscribers a ease eminently deserving of your lordships’ lavouialdo 
consideration, and of liberal and substantial national compensation. 

“ These reinni Its arc submitted to your lordships, withdhe utmost deference and re¬ 
spect, by Sunurl Oldkunw, high skeiiffof the County of Derby aud cigued H the 
1 ’eelthe Wileys, tlie Kcnnedys, the Howards, (lie Ashtons, the Daintry*, rhe 
Ainsworths, the llorroekaea, the Flnlnys, the Jones, Lloyds, the Iloiildswrith'. 
the Helps Ii»y, the, Ingli-es—-and alyivc one hundred of the most eminent b.iiikci', 
merchants, spinners, and manufacturers of Lancashire, ('heshire, LanaiIrish in-, and 
London, in the year 1826. • 
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to attempt a notice at any length 
of the mote subordinate but inge¬ 
nious invention of the self-acting 
mule, the conjoint production of 
the labouis of Du Jongh and Roberts, 
we are given to understand (al¬ 
though Mr llaiues assigns it to the 
latter alone); or to the extraordi¬ 
nary contrivances for cylinder print¬ 
ing and mechanical engraving; or 
of the various splendid improve¬ 
ments in the aits of bleaching, dye¬ 
ing, and printing. These may be 
found more appropriately detailed 
in the “ History of the Coltou Manu¬ 
facture," by Edwaul Raines, ,Jnn. 
Esq., of Leeds, a work which forms 
a valuable compendium of most in- 
teiesting facts, and to which, in the 
com so of this article, we have been 
occasionally indebted. It is fortuuate 
for the historian audhissubjoi t, that 
the task was undertaken whilst the 
materials for its successful accom¬ 
plishment abounded about and 
around him; whilst so many of the 
most distiugiiiahed among tin; con- 
tempoiaries of the founders, and 
some of the foiit.dera themselves of 
this great biaurh ol industiy, yet 
sun hod to allord him the invaluable 
benefits of their infoimation. Mi 
Raines shows himself a diligent 
“galheier and disposer of other 
men’s stuff,” and worthy, in that ca¬ 
pacity, of all commendation; but 
when he ventures to transgress out 
of that circle, bis powers of reason¬ 
ing do not appear to ascend beyond 
the commonplace plausibilities of 
the clay. We would suggest to him, 
moreen er, to expunge, in a future 
edition, those puerilities about the 
mileage length of yarn spun—the 
thousands of Limes it would “pass 
round the globe’s circumference,”— 
now often it would reach from the 
ai tli to the sun and encircle the 
earth •» orbit - -end how many girdles 
the wrought fabrics exported in one 
* ear would form for tiieglobe. These 
wonders would te in perfect keep¬ 
ing with tiie Lady’s Magazine, or as 
a theme for “ boys at school," but 
seem quite out of place iu a grave 
statistical woik. 

The war, but more \emaikahly 
that of the empire, co-operated with 
all these masterly achievements-of 
mechanical genius to swell the cur¬ 
rent of manufacturing greatness. 
. The Berlin and Milan decrees, whilst 


they failed, signally failed, in the 
pretence of hermetically sealing the, 
continent of Europe against commer¬ 
cial intercourse with this country, 
secured to us not only the undis¬ 
turbed possession of the manufac¬ 
ture, but also a monopoly of the raw 
material, by the retaliatory rigours of 
the Ordeis in Council. The exports 
of piece-goods and yarn, which in 
1806 amounted in 
official value to L. 10,480,040 
rapidly rose in 1809 to 19,415,006 
and 1810, 18,9.) 1,991 

both, however, it must be confessed, 
years of some over-trading. During 
that period, ti c shipments of yarns 
had augmented only from 
1800. official value,, L.730,225 

to 1809, 1 , 020 , 8 .,” 

Of the total foreign trade in cot¬ 
tons, yarns entered for somewhat 
less than one-nineteenth part of the. 
whole. The propoi tious are, how¬ 
ever, enormously reversed since. 
The official valuation representing 
quantities ot twist and goods des¬ 
patched was,in 1884, in round num¬ 
bers, I,.51, 000,000 

of which, in yams alone, 
neatly 7,ooO,(loo 

or somewhat less than one seventh 
part,. In the 25 yeai s the expm ration 
of yarns augmented nearly seven¬ 
fold, ami that of fabrics, less than 
two and a halt fold. Rutin real or de¬ 
clared value yaiu enters in the year 

1834, for one-fourth of the whole. 
Them appear to be no records ex¬ 
tant earlier than 1814 oi the quanti¬ 
ty in lbs. weight of yarn exported, 
and it is hardly worth the trouble 
to reduce the official valuation of 
pounds sterling by tlie scale into 
pounds avoirdupois; hut in the col¬ 
lection of tables compiled by Mr 
Marshall, from official retur s, we 
find the amount to be, in 1814 , 
12,782,351 lbs. Whilst from Burns’ 
(\iinmnroil (whiner, with which we 
have been favoured, we perceive, 
that Russia alone took last year, 

1835, of cotton twist, and thread, 
21,480,944 lbs. The whole despatch 
to all countries being, for 

1&35, 82,457.885 lbs. 

against in 1633, 78,712.330 do. 

Mexico, which ten years ago did 
not, we believe, import from lienee, 
or from any other country, one 
single pound of warp or weft, 
would seem to be making rapid 
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strides towards the recovery and demand for finished fabrics than 
extension of her ancient manufac- for spun cotton. For long past 
ture. The exports of yarns to the the competition has proportional- 
• Republic, which were already ly been all to the .disadvantage 

in 1834 . . 455,226 lbs. of the former, and, therefore, 

have advanced in 1885 we hail with the more aatisfac- 

to . • . 068,806 lbs. tion the returns for the past year, 

being 120,000 lbs. more than the which exhibit a closer approxima - 
whole shipments ot the same article tion to a pro rata advancement of 
to SivedcD, Norway, Denmaik, aud cotton cloths with the product 1 ' of 
Prussia together in 1828. the spindle than we were prepared 

With our convictions, or, as some to anticipate. The weight of the 
would, perchance, designate them, latter, despatched in the shape of 
prejudices, we are always dispos- cloths, in 1834, exceeded, bj about 
ed to examine with greater anx- ten millions of lbs., the shipments 
iety the *progression of external of yarns; thus, in 

1834, the weight of yarn exported in manufactured 

goods was . , . u0,780,ibs. 

of yarns and thread, . . 80,0!)5,< 66 Ibs. 


Hut in the last year, 

1835, the weight of yarn in goods was 
of yarn and thread. 


The surplus is indeed nothing to the same, is no unacceptable addt- 
boast os hut even the modicum of tion to the capital stock of national 
some two hundred thousand pounds industry. 

in the differential value ot labour Mr Hurn estimates the respective 
and piolit between the half and the and the total value of the whole ex- 
wliolly manufactured commodity, portation as follows:— 
the cost of whose raw material is 

18:15. Manufactured goods, . U 12,2/!), 10/ 

Yarns, .... 6,OI2,o51 

Thread, . . 214,014 

L. 18,506,675 


10,035,45!) lbs. 

07,822,722 lbs. 
84,300,000 lbs. 

13,522,713 lbs. 


l-iia statements refer to England 
only, it must be observed; the, ex¬ 
portation from Scotland passes al¬ 
most wholly perhaps rm l.iveipool, 
and that from Ireland, if any, must 
be ijuito insignificant. The real or 
declared values, when made up a .d 
published officially, will probably 
be found to exceed L.22,000,000. 

Considerable discrepancies exist 
between tho rates of valuation 
adopted by Mr Burn, and tho real 
or declared values as given in the 
official custom-house returns ; as, 
for example, the real or declared 
value of the exports of cottons, in 
1834, is stated in the latter to be, 
in round numbers, L 20,500,000 
by the former, . 17,300,000 

A variation of some moment, it 


must be owned, upon which, and 
on the differing data employed, and 
results at rived at by Mr M'Culloch 
and Mr Bum, in their respective 
estimates of the amount of capital 
invested in the cotton manufac¬ 
ture, Mr llaines has raised a length¬ 
ened argument., with an evident and, 
under the circumstances, not inexcu¬ 
sable bias in favour of the economist. 
After bestowing a careful pciusal 
upon the facts and reasonings ad¬ 
duced, we are compelled to dissent 
from bis conclusions. The esti¬ 
mates of Mr M'Culloch of the 
capital sunk and employed, and the 
annual value of the manufacture— 
each valued at h 3 t.uoo.noo— appear 
to us, on no insufficient grounds, to 
be considerably overcharged, lie 
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lias, indeed, adopted, as a basis, the 
dictum of Mr Iluskisson, iu a speech 
ilelivered in lH'i.J, and sedulously 
built up to the party wall of his 
great master, But, however we 
may respect the authority, it is ne¬ 
cessary to rellect, that the data 
upon whh h Mr Iluskisson ground¬ 
ed his belief must at that time hate 
been very imperfect. The maim- 
factuio is now making stiides so 
rapid, that a few yearn moie may, 
and will most probably, realize the 
point of departure from which Mr 
M'Cullorli has already started. The 
limited nature of our space, foihids 
us to open the argument, for, un¬ 
less we could allow ouiselves to 
tieat it at the length it requires, wo 
should be doing both it and our¬ 
selves gioat injustice. We may, 
however, observe, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to accept ot Mi 1M‘- 
Culloch as a controlling auilioiity 
upon a question which involves for 
decision the necessity of so much 
practical knowledge, either in hi i- 
self or iu those who may have 8'q - 
plied him with materials. Analogy, 
at the best, is admissible only in the 
Absence of positive, or in coiroho- 
ratiou of circumstantial evidence. 
In itself it piovcs nothing; in tiadcs 
nr inanufactures, customs vary es¬ 
sentially, uud nro varied by tirneH 
and ciicuuistauces. -Mr Hum, we 
have teuton to know, is a genileinau 
of great exp-rience in the special 
depaitmeut of iiidustiy of which wo 
nro treating. Ho resides in the very 
heart of the first rnanufactm ing dis- 
tiict of the kingdom, and having 
been hiinsi If spinner, niaimfacturcr, 
and exporting merchant, may ba 
presumed to have, as liis labours 
indeed demonstrate, a very suffi¬ 
cient acquaintance, with each pro¬ 
cess and method practised in tlmre 
bev eral occupations. Parties not 
themselves versed in tint arcana of 
a laige and complicated interest are 
liable to be easily deceived in, or 
not fully to comprehend the pur¬ 
port of the information they may 
acquire; iu truth, few traders like 
to unveil tin* mysteries ot their craft 
to the curious eyes of enquirers, anil 
may in'lier choose, to obscure or 
mislead, by way of civilly dismiss¬ 
ing the inquisitive philosopher, than 
full, to enlighten him. But with 


the practical man delusion would 
not he, attempted, or,' when attempt¬ 
ed, fail to impose. The very circum¬ 
stance, that Mr Burn’s calculations- 
are borne out by so high an authority 
as Mr Kennedy, should, we think, 
have induced even Mr MT’ulloch 
to doubt, at least in the absence of 
more definite and indisputable data. 

The stress which is laid upon the 
real or declared values of the offi¬ 
cial i elnnis, between which and lie 
estimates ot .Mr Bum so striking a 
discrepancy exists, induces us to 
add a lew observations. Mi Baines 
assumes I hat, because *o duty is 
levied on the exportation of cottons, 
the merchant having no motive to de¬ 
flate falsely, necessaiily enters ncru- 
lato inventories of his shipments. We 
might ask, what inducement lie has 
to trouble bin.self about aecuiaey 
at all ? But it may happen that he 
has interests to serve, lie tnay de¬ 
viate at tie* custom-house double or 
treble the quantity of goodj for a 
given country, to deter otheis 
liotn or ci loading the same marl, or 
to induce them to diminish their 
ventures, lie may have entered, 
with the, intention to ship, a larger 
amount, the orders for which aie 
countermanded from abroad between 
the entiyand the actual despatch. 
Or lie may, which is tlm most coin- 
moil case, enter heavy and fictitious 
quantities, in order that his name 
may figure in the Tiado-list as a 
considerable exporter, by way of 
acqniiing additional or bolstering 
up a weak credit. lValcis and ma¬ 
nufacturers me iu the habit ot dili¬ 
gently conning over that document, 
anil hasten to pay court to mercan¬ 
tile films, newly or long established, 
who aie there displayed for the 
laigest shipments. Tho practice 
has been, within our knowledge, in 
former days notorious and exten¬ 
sive iu London and Liverpool, 
w hem and from whence only hills 
of entry are, we believe, duly pub¬ 
lished and circulated. These enois, 
intentional or not, maybe of two 
kinds, or of both—quantity and va¬ 
lue. An example may he taken, 
where the export, faithfully copied 
from the custom-house entries by 
Mr Burn, exceeds the real or de¬ 
clared official statement, both in 
quantity and amount. 
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183-1, Yarn aud Tlatad exported, (Burn) 

Do. do. (Custom-house) 


1834, Value, 
Do. 


(Burn) 

(Custom-house) 


417 

£0,6!) 1,06(5 Ihs. 
76,478,408 lbs. 

iu,841,909. 

1.5,211,015. 


It must he observed thatMr Burn’s 
publication icfers only to England, 
but it is incredible that the exports. 

I com Scotland and Ii viand should be 
large enough (done to account for this 
difference j yet both statements are, 
or they ought to be, iu respect to 
quantities, drawn horn the tame 
souice. The excess will, however, 
more often tell on the side of real 
or declined tallies. Whil.it upon 
this subject wo may as well hint 
that' the patent of the Trade-list 
publication ought either to be abo¬ 
lished, with compensation duo to 
parties, if entitled,or placed and con¬ 
duct* d tindei more efficient inanage- 
lm at. As it is, the mcichniit i# 
htavily taxed, both iu the, piicc and 
the couroinitant disadvantages of a 
then monopoly Sudan iufciinv com- 
int-ditr. 

Tl'<* state, oi imposing grandeur 
which tin- tolton inanufactute. has 
now nitahied, mid the acccleiated 
iat' 1 of its progression timing the 
jear just cmlctl, ate gient cause of 
tiiumpli and congratulation, not 
alone to the masses composing that 
mighty intetest, but to the united 
etnpiie. Magical as was its creation, 
instantaneously as it hut si from its 
she!).almost full lb dged.and clothed 
in a lew yea* a with the full blown 
luxuriance oI # seeming maturity, lot; 
which as many cent mien have iu 
other aits scaicdy sufficed, yet does 
it bear about it all the elasticity and 
freshness of early youth; it has not 
yet even arrived sit the heyday of 
the Mood, but bounds .-dong as if in 
the v<ry spring tide of its days. Its 
career is that of the Amazons, that 
noblest river of the world, widening 
and deepening, and fertilizing, as it 
courses impetuously onwards its 
thousands of rnilcN, until become 
itself a sea, it rushes into alliance 
with the great Atlantic. As the ma¬ 
jestic river god takes his rise in the 
aureo-argentiiernua artos of the 
Per uflan Andes,and rolls his Pact©- 
lean Hood over shilling sands of 
precious minerals, so the gigantic 
manufacture—wonder and glorious 
issue of creative genius—spreads 


far and wide its hundred arms, and 
gathers into its lap the glittering 
treasures of the whole globe—enlist¬ 
ing under its banner, in its forward 
inarch, entire populations—loading 
the land with cities and towns, fac¬ 
tories and manufactories—pressing 
into its service alike the powerful 
stream and gentle streamlet—shak¬ 
ing the solid earth with the never- 
ceasing thunders of steam—crowd¬ 
ing the highways, and oppressing the 
ocean itself, with its countless car¬ 
riers of products ami r etui ns. W hat- 
over its natural capacity, and how- 
e\ or nobly endowed by invention, its 
parent, the infant giant was, more- 
ovci, nourished into its herculean 
proportions by a war monopoly and 
the fostering aid ot bounties and 
protective regulations We are as¬ 
sured, indeed, by the sects, that to 
legislative cares it owes nothing, 

. just as we have it, under the. band of 
that lively person, Mr P. Thomson, 
that the navigation laws had been 
tin* banc instead of the germ, which 
the obsolete wisdom of Adam Smith 
arid Sir J. Child pronounced them 
to be, of the maritime glmy of Bri¬ 
tain. It is not easy to tieat with 
people who cannot be brought to 
deal upon the square;—who teil you 
thatcoimiicm* nourishes best where 
least defended, and when examples 
are quoted where industry prospers 
most, although most thickly fenced 
round with aids and guards, an¬ 
swer with a fatuous simplicity, that 
it prospers m \piie of restrictions. 
It would be easier, as we know from 
some experience, to fix tho iurlive, 
askance, and wandeiing eye of the 
copper - coloured Indian, than to 
drive such slippery casuists into a 
position ; the difficulty for tho cook 
is not in skinning the eel, hut in 
playing holdfast with the wiiggling 
slimy creature. . V hen tho crafts 
which have ever taken root myl 
thriven without kindly shelter and 
purveyance have been enumerated, 
it will bo time enough to combat as 
argument that which as yet is no 
more than shallow pretence. When 
babes and sucklings on the “ Jet 
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alone” philosophy, bereft of the mo¬ 
ther's fostering care and the father's 
watchful eye, shall grow eri t to 
manhood, and display, untutorc 1,all 
the intelligence ot man, then shall 
we be converted from the error of 
our ways, and learn to believe that 
a monopoly of the raw matei ial v'as 
the real source of the domioiliati n 
of the woollen manufacture in Ei 
land, and not the friendly laws by 
which it was created and protected; 
although the same and stronger 
causes failed in Spain to produce the 
, like effect. 

The state, of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture, brilliant as to all appearance it 
is for the present, and rich in proH- 
pccts for the future, is, it may be 
feared, not without its perils. Re¬ 
cent and considerable insolvencies 
at home and aluoad, have partially 
lifted the veil and laid bare some of 
the nakedness of the land. A trade 
of unwholesome consignment would 
seem unprolitably to have swelled 
the amount of exports, and a trailie 
of bill advances, renewable and olten 
renewed, to have been carried on, 
with advantage, doubtless, to tin; 
Board of Stamps aud Taxes, but 
neither advantageous nor creditable 
to the interests ot tin* manufacturers. 
If the extent of the evil were limited 
to consequences already accomplish¬ 
ed, the warning to others might he 
accepted as indemnification in full 
for paitial injury. Rut in the course 
of our expei leuce we have observed 
that pernicious example spreads 
abioail with the baleful and subtle 
fleetness of the plague, and with all 
its deadly certainty. Manufacturers 
are beyond all the most sanguine and 
uudoubting race of traders; they arp 
also, on l evel bps of trade, the most 
responding. Each man strives to 
»u*stiip his neighbour. Power is 
.laic on—the wheel put at greater 
speed—the shuttle taught to lly with 
the velocity of the vvliiilvvind—fac¬ 
tories built, and machine shops 
stormed lor poivcr-loom and self- 
r’eting mule—-without reference to 
markets, or thought whether the ca- 
patity of consumption be rateably 
augmenting with that of production. 
As stock accumulates and pur- 
chri era grow shy; as pay day arrives 
for the materiel, and banking credit 
is overpassed, there is no remedy 


but one; the commission merchant 
is there with his stamped paper, re¬ 
newable for a three-fourths advance; 
the store is cleared forthwith, and 
its contents transferred to Rio do 
Janeiro,/Havanna, Mexico, Singa¬ 
pore, Calcutta, or any other place 
from which a decent proforma ac¬ 
count of sales has been received, or 
can be made up. The picture may he, 
looked on as too darkly coloured, 
we hope against our fears that so it 
may prove—but ova topic so deli¬ 
cate it would ill become us to found 
apprehension on idle sui mine ot tint 
loose conversation of the day. The 
results upon trade of the Piusso- 
Germanic customs’ league yet to be 
experienced, may be temporarily 
mitigated pro fun to by tbe recent 
advance of cottou fabiics. because 
the Tariff, unchangeably adjusted by 
•weight, will bear less oppiessively 
upon ascending values, it must, 
notwithstanding, partially exclude 
from Ceutral Germany many dcs- 
ciiptions of fabiics. The lalamitous 
fire at New York can Jianllv tail to 
visit upon this country, but more 
especially upon the mauulactuiing 
districts, no inconsiderable portion 
of loss arising from that awful des- 
tiuction of property, estimated at 
nearly five millions sterling; by redu¬ 
cing to bankruptcy so many debt¬ 
ors, and involving in addition,no 
mean amount of valuable commodi¬ 
ties directly belonging to natives or 
branches of firms of this country 
there resident. The melancholy ef¬ 
fects may be experienced slowly, 
but they may be anticipated not the 
less ninety. 

M c have taken occasion, in a for¬ 
mer number, to hint our fcais that the 
multiplication of joint stock banks 
in Lancashire lias been a business of 
too much haste to bn ot good speed ; 
we question the prudence of apply¬ 
ing steam power to paper money 
and discounts as it is to calicoes; 
we distrust the system by which 
. shareholders have been allured; and 
without meaning disrespect in any 
quarter, wo must be excused for an 
opinion that the directors (self- 
appointed in a manner) aB a body are 
not of tbe standing, nor qualified by 
that extensive and general experi¬ 
ence which alone could compensate 
the want of more special instruc- 
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tion. tt is worthy of remark, that 
whereas the Increase in the circula¬ 
tion of Bank of England notes, in the 
quarter ending on the 26th of De¬ 
cember last, was short of L.300,000; 
that of private and joint stock banks 
was no less than L.713,000 ; the total 
circulation of the latter being to the 
former only as 11 to 17. Some pro¬ 
portion of this augmentation may bn 
lairly accounted lor by the advance 
in prices, and the accelerated move¬ 
ment of external commerce, so far a' 
least as manufactures are concerned, 
dmiug the past year; it may reason¬ 
ably be doubted withal whether the 
monetary supply lias not run too far 
a-heed of the legitimate demand. 
The wary and measured step of the 
' Bank of England should be signifi¬ 
cant to the local banks; it ought to 
lead to imitation as well as approval. 

(’ iiitiously as it extends paper* 
issues, with no less care it adds 
a like amount, to its stores of hoard¬ 
ed bullion. It was made matter of 
bitter reproach against the Man¬ 
chester banks (them were then no 
joint 'tuck banks) in |s2.», that they 
encouraged overtrading and extra¬ 
vagant speculations in building mills 
and mnnufactmicH through the 
superabundance of money based 
upon the unlimited issue of their 
own bills; but what comparison 
could the mills then constructing 
boar with the immense number re¬ 
cently raised or now in progress? 
And what were the facilities for 
overissiia of bills with the half dozen 
banks then existing, contrasted with 
those of the same number of joint 
stock hanks which have since started 
up, and are waging a fierce competi¬ 
tion with them of bills and promis¬ 
sory notes ? 

There are, moreover, other sob- 
(frdinate causes for disquietude, lust 
the smiliug appenrancus of improve¬ 
ment be more apparent than real. 
W'e have heard, and upon authority 
we are not permitted to doubt., that 
no inconsiderable mass of fictitious 
paper, in the shape of home and fo¬ 
reign bills of exchange, is in the 
course of regular manufacture and 
circulation in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts. A system of the most flagi¬ 
tious imposture has been combined 
with consummate dexterity, and is 
in course of action with its ramifica¬ 


tions widely spread here and abroad, 
—whereby a paper currency, of the 
most worthless quality, has been 
forced largely upon the market. Its 
chiefs are not unknown to fame, 
and their headquarters are. wo 
understand, for greater safety as 
well ns convenience, now plauted in 
the French capital. They have their 
formally installed banking firms, 
there, in Brussels, in Amsterdam,as 
well aH in the British metropolis. 
Neatly engr.n ;d bills of « vchange, 
headed from those place* are not 
uii frequently to be met vv tli in the 
trading capitals of the north of Eng¬ 
land; we have ourselves had a sam¬ 
ple one laid before us. Pa:is is, we 
believe, the place for choice, the 
drafts drawn from whence appear to 
be in most popular request, <.ud most 
unsuspectingly swallowed by tra¬ 
ders. The great recommendation 
to the utterers is, that, aithis class of 
bills requires no slam™ the traffic 
can bn cai i ied ou to any c . tent with 
the less capital. Bills at sight, or a 
few days date too, are occasionally 
and artfully circulated, but for very 
small sums aht fo/s in older to puff 
their banking firms into note, with n 
view to other sorts ut transactions 
on a larger scale. 'I'lie general es¬ 
tablishments, from wliat we learn, 
are conducted with perfect older 
and scion let mites. No mercantile 
firm, or wholesale dealer, or manu¬ 
facturer, is more regularly assorted 
with managing clerks, travellers, and 
agents. One of the methods by 
which this nefaiious commerce in 
bills is made productive lias come to 
our knowledge. For a bonus of Jive 
per cent those needy tradesmen who 
are content to embark in such disho¬ 
nourable dealing, are accommodated 
with bills ready drawn, accepted, 
thickly endorsed, and made pay¬ 
able at all manner of places in Lon¬ 
don, from a banking to a pot-house, 
whose names and abodes are to be 
found in the Directory. The parties 
tor whose use this trashy paper is 
prepared, must either remit the 
money to the directing office in Lon¬ 
don when the bills are at maturity, 
so that they may be taken up, or 
they are at liberty to retire them 
through any other agency more 
trustworthy, for which purpose res¬ 
pectable and unsuspecting indivi- 
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duals arc often or directly employ¬ 
ed themselves. As awkward mis¬ 
takes are apt to be made by the 
employee* of the head office when 
intrusted with cash remittances for 
that purpose, the latter modes are 
often prudently preferred by those 
interested ; the difficulty being to 
prevent the ictuui of bills, invari¬ 
ably refused payment when present¬ 
ed, with tin* significant notarial stig¬ 
ma on the face, in addition ot “par¬ 
ties not known,” The agents resi¬ 
ding iu tlie principil towns on the 
look-out for custoineift ; and also 
charged with providing such propor¬ 
tion of inland or country ptepated 
bills—-bills from one town upon an¬ 
other, as may be ordered from head- 
tpiailers, are remunerated with 
something less than a half share of 
the commission JV/Ufur jnnuipal 
nor wp:nl m /■ di an * } accept i, or mdor- 
hiiini !j\/f/trr m hn aim orjictihoiis 
nnutis, thesibperations being invari¬ 
ably performed by a set ol vagabonds, 
to be found at some particular ren- 
dez vous of a beer simp or low pub¬ 
lic house, whether in London or the. 
country, whose services maybe had 
for Ii<ilf-a-» rowu per thousand 
amount.' To the peculiar process 
by which allairs are 1 egulatedabroad, 
our information does not extend; 
hut we may add that the hilh <m «<i- 
dumprd pa) < r, before alluded to, 
purporting to he drawn Loin Paris 
or elsewhere upon London, are 
stated to be in reality fabi Seated in 
the latter place, although the copper¬ 
plate impressions ot llio blank foirns 
are struck oil' and transmitted 
from the fonne.r. into these matters 
it behoves the Hoard of Stamp* and 
Taxes to make inquisition. Tbe.se 
statements, which are derived from 
sources that leave little, room to 
question their general authenticity, 
are singularly confirmatory of a cu¬ 
rious story which, about two years 
since,appealed inthe l.tbuut, a paper 
published at Brussels. It appears 
that a yuurig man of Castres, of good 
family, long absent from his coun¬ 
try, had returned there, attacked with 
a malady which proved mortal, and 
made, previous to his dissolution, a 
confession, of which the following is 
an abstract; He declared that a 
treaty of alliance had been conclu¬ 
ded betwixt the sharpers (jifous) of 


London, Paris, and Amsterdam, with 
a view to the extension of operations 
and greater mutual security. Lsta- 
blishmcnts were formed and carried 
on with a machinery of comptrol¬ 
lers, consuls, and sub-directors, all 
persons ot good address and fashion¬ 
able appearance, aud never wanting 
letters of introduction to respecta¬ 
ble houses iu the place fixed upon 
for plunder ; not plunder iu the 
shape of theft or housebreaking, but 
forgeries and commercial swindling 
of a more u-p-dah'r nature. Tins 
young man himself had been ap- 
oointed, conjointly with prisons 
named Due/, Legouge, and certain 
Jews of Amsterdam, ■> the direction 
of the organized brigades for turn¬ 
ing Brabant to aceouut, in place ot * 
one Malbouche, who had been un¬ 
lucky enough to get himself con- 
•demned to ten yeais of hard labour, 
but bad (led to Paris. Moieovcr, cei- 
tain ladies, assuming to be widows 
of colonels, were said to have a roll 
assigned to them iu this association ; 
and what is most remai kable, the 
gieater part of then* < /undue s tV i /- 
dttsh ir were provided with letters of 
recommendation from Lafayette, 
Lafitte, and the most publicly known 
men (libeiaL) of [’’ranee, and Kng- 
laud; at the which, in the case of 
the venerable and truly patriotic 
(however mistaken) general deceas¬ 
ed, we aie the less inclined to won¬ 
der, seeing that, with the kindest 
heart, the hero di* dear moudes was 
of weak and credulous character, 
and their fore a likely subject to be 
practised on, as he was daily, by 
auy slim per who prated liberalism 
aud dubbed himself suffering patriot 
or philosopher. 

It will be perceived that our mis¬ 
givings point at overtrading, with its 
co-relative accompaniments, in tte 
creation and, overflowing of ficti¬ 
tious capital and an epidemic fuvee 
of restless speculation. The politi¬ 
cal excitement consequent on the 
organic changes of the last few years 
may have tended in no small degree, 
to occasion this state of commercial 
fermentation. Whilst we sincerely 
trust that the humours may run a 
harmless course and work them¬ 
selves off safely, let not our manu¬ 
facturing friends take these warn¬ 
ings in evil part and dose their ears; 
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if they serve but to restore them to 
their customary habits of cool ami 
calm calculation our > ml will have 
been-answered. There is where¬ 
withal under their eyes food ample 
for reflection : spinning and power- 
loom factories upspringing not by 
scores but by hundreds—not the 
vvoik of years but of days—not to 
make good tho waste of wear and 
tear, but as if tho whole world 
weie naked and theirs the mission to 
clothe it. With sympathetic glow 
tho Pot)r Law Commis-ioners sue 
seen labouring with zeal not less 
reckless though inoic uupiiucipled; 
sending forth their assistants as 
apostles to preach to the inno-'ent 
rustics of the South, the Garden of 
Eden—of high wages and pure mo¬ 
rals—to he tumid iu the steamed 
and gaseous woikshopa oi the North. 
The wondering f inners dliuk in tho 
tidings of this K1 Dorado; umviL 
ling paupeis, with no allermilhe but 
stai\atiou and the Poor l/iw, are 
carted oil' by hundreds or transput t- 
ed in boat, loads by thousands, and 
shot into the ruaiket-places of fac¬ 
tory labour with as little ceremony 
as ro much rubbish—with less than 
a slavt r discharges his unhappy car¬ 
go on the, Cubit no coast,and inarches 
them over to tho Innrtu om i. Hut 
what of that.? Poor rales ate dimi¬ 
nished, and will shortly be abolished 
in Buckingham and Suffolk—floii- 
liabiftg reports are ptesenled to 
Pailiament, and piinled and pub¬ 
lished—tho eommisbioneiR show va- 
loo given for salary received—and 
who no happy as the worthy secre¬ 
tary, who studied the poor in police 
courts, who classed them all iu the 
category of culprits at the bar, who 
was honouted with the eulogiums of 
Lord Brougham and the more lasting, 
as solid, memento of some twelve 
hundred pounds a-year for the mas¬ 
terly performance. Should those re¬ 
verses arrive to which all Lades and 
occupations are periodically subject, 
even when the crisis is not premature¬ 
ly hastened by some pervading mala¬ 


ria of heated fancies and dreams of 
sudden wealth, what shall becomo 
of this mlumlynt importation of ini- 
seutble emigrants? Are the facto¬ 
ries iu course of erection destined 
to perform the part of workhouses, 
ana the groans of half-starved 
wretches to ho heard where the 
speculative builder fondly a tit id pa -. 
t«d the roar of the blowing machine ? 
Will these commissioners, who ha.e 
arbitrarily interfered for the, rich in * 
the supply and demand maiket. and 
kept down the ptices of labour, un¬ 
dertake to provide for tho victims 
of their interposition ‘ J \t ill they, in 
adverse circumstances, undertake 
beneficir.Py to dispose elsewhere 
of the supetflu'uis ptovision, and 
pi event, in behalf of the poor, a de¬ 
pression of labour vvagt s as for tho 
wealthy orders they have stayed 
their advauce? This is their boon- 
den duty, since they have ventured, 
unauthorized, to regulate the chan¬ 
nels of demand and supply; an in¬ 
termediation which, to show tho 
stuff of which political economy is 
made up, has been a ftuilful souich 
of declamation with these same par¬ 
ties and their ally of the IG atmut- 
i(er as gross robbery aa well as ty¬ 
ranny towards the people. 

Far be from us the desire to damp 
the laudable aspirations ot legitimate 
enterprise, but we are doing no dis¬ 
service in reminding our traders 
that a spirit is eveiy where abroad 
countei mining and counterworking 
us; the unholy league is one of 
friends no less than foes. The in- 
nease of tho cotton manufacture 
abroad is correspondent with that 
at home, and in proportion to that 
incicase must gradually supplant us 
in domestic marts, however unable 
to dispute supremacy with us In the 
common foreign field. The con¬ 
sumption of cotton wool in the ma¬ 
nufactories of the Continent of Fu- 
ropu was, according to the last re¬ 
turns which have been given in 
Burn's Glance, in 


Bags anil o,ill's. lbs. 

1833, .... 428,000 or 132,n20,5G0. 

That of England and Scotland being, 

1833, .... 877,480 or 282,G7 j,200. 

So that nearly half a8 lrmtii cotton is used up abroad as we spin and 
manufacture at home. 
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From French returns before us it appears that France s’one con¬ 
sumed in 


1822 , 

18 : 10 , 

1833, 


215,000. Bales end bag-c 
25-1,000. Do. 

270,700. l)o. 


or nearly one-third of our deliveries 
to the trade in the last mentioned 
year. The progress of the United 
States lias, however, been infinitely 
more lapid. Tho first exportation 
of cotton wool commenced in 17!) I, 
and is stated by Mr Marshall, from 


some late official reports to Con¬ 
gress, we believe, at 189,3 Hi lbs. In 
a return in our possession, taken 
from tho National Jiifil/ir/t an r, the 
then official paper at Washington, 
of the date, which is more detailed, 
the quantities are thus placed. 


1791, Foreign cotton re-expoi led, 

Domestic cotton 

In 1335 the production had grown to the almost in¬ 
credible quantity of . 

Of which taken for home consumption. 

The home consumption for 1827 having been 


51,01-1, lbs. 
131,702, do. 

104,100,300, do. 
80,284,500, do. 
35,770,288, do. 


It follows that the American mauu- 
fatture has considerably more than 
doubled within eight ycats, whilst 
that of this country during the same 
petiod has advanced no more than 
about 35 per cent It is a fallacious 
opinion that A tunica is unfitted 
fnun climate to spin the liner uum- 
hi is ol yam; : he is, on the re- 
vcisc, endowed with euuy \aricty 
of climate, ami 5 i the possession 
of almost a monopoly — certainly 
the, means of unlimited supply of 
the taw material, with a taiiff pro¬ 
hibitory against nuinutactui es, as 
that of Prussia, there, is nothing to 
retard her continued advancement 
in the same latio. The march of 
France lias been more measured, but 
she baa mill kept her position com¬ 
paratively with this country; her 
manufacture is, however, of much 
older date than 1810, which Mr 
Baines assigns it. Although, how¬ 
ever, wo counsel prudence, we have 
no chicken-hearted apprehensions 
.if rivalry. The new markets of 
'liina, though overdone perhaps for 
til ! moment through excessive over- 
ventures, will recover uilhtime; For 
to establish new markets must ever 
be a woik of time iu the conciliation 


of tastes, and the acquirement of cor¬ 
rect infoi mation whereon to found a 
trade, more especially in an empire 
so miriningciibly disposed by tbe 
spoil ofits institution's. The corn- 
meicH of Turkey, European and 
Asiatic, Avidi that to Pi r*>i,i <ner land, 
is Mtsccplihlo of g i cat extension, ami 
\ye have, which other states bate 
not, a vast and oxclusiw field in our 
oivncolonies. Brazil and Cuba, undei 
wise legulatious, maybe made mme 
tributary as industrial maits ; at piv 
sent we aie second even to Fiance 
iu the exports Irom the latter. Spain, 
we fear, will relax her system little 
in our favour; the indication of a 
large departure from proliiliitibn ri¬ 
gours would, in all piobability, iisk 
the loss of Catalonia to the federal 
monarchy. That province, equally 
and justly renowned for the industry 
and ingenuity of its inhabitants, ap¬ 
pears to ha' a niadeno inconsiderable 
advances iu tbe cotton mamiluc- 
ture.* Were we disposed to credit 
the marvellous talcs of Dr Bowiiug, 
there might bo some danger of over¬ 
throw to onr cotton manufactures on 
the side of France, because, although 
lie admits that the prices of labour 
there, as measured by its product. 


* The S_'iior BomqdaU whoso manufactory was burned down during some 
late jmtiiolic tumults in Barcelona, was in Manchester during the \i,ir 1S2H, and 
juiivhnscil, we believe, many thousand pounds’ worth uf tho most finished mnchinoi-y 
frnui Messrs Cower of that town. We met him iu Paris in 1830, after the revolu¬ 
tion of July; ho was engaging som.i English mechanics iu 1’rame. and one, his over¬ 
seer, he had with him when he visitpd us. on his \^!iy to superintend the erection ot 
some steam-engines in Uarceloun, 
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and the superiority of mechanical 
skill on our side do operate so far as 
30 or 40 per cent in our favour 
(about the real amount, we suspect, 
the worthy commissioner knows very 
little), yet he is so taunted with the 
unapproachable proficiency of the 
French fabricants in the arts of de¬ 
sign, tin ir splendid powers in pat¬ 
tern drawing, aud their superlative 
taste, that it is clear lie considers the 
dear fabrics of llouen and Tara re, 
and the prints of Mulhausen, must 
eventually entry away the pri/e 
fioni our cheap baigains. As the 
doctor, though a thorough Gallo¬ 
maniac, may not be quite past cure, 
wo will venture to hint that it might 
he as well for him to visit the won¬ 
ders ol his own, before lie proses so 
much and so ludicrously about those 
of other countries, lie surely re¬ 
members the story of the Ktiglish- 
man who pee ted hack one day to look 
:it sopse magnificent scenery iu Isis 
own e * of which he chanced to 
be first told when gloating, with all 
the r.\iiav.a.mnco «f ;i ctmnoisour, 
ov< 1 *owl tiling vastly inferior iu 
Italy. 

The tl.:< tor * mm heard, per¬ 
chance, because enquirers and lis¬ 
ten! -s only hear, that the English 
pattern drnwci s, upon whom he af¬ 
fects to look down with such sove¬ 
reign contempt, are yet so highly 
esti emed and sought after at JUul- 
liaiiseu, that they can most frequent¬ 
ly obtain higher ruiuuneiation there 


than at homo. Nay, even in silks, 
his friends in the city could inform 
him, that English patterns am not 
seldom preferred in Fiance, aiui that 
dealers here are in the habit of des¬ 
patching the newest fancies, the mo¬ 
ment of their appearance, to then- 
agents in Paris, in order to lie imim- 
tod, if possible, by the Lyons maou- 
fnctuiers at lower prices for these, 
aud other markets. In the article of 
printed cottons, we have now on our 
table, and have had the opportunity 
of comparing,various styles of the last 
autumn deliveries of Messrs Wells, • 
Cooke, and Potter of Manchester, 
with some of the In st productions of 
the first print works in Fiance.; and 
whether in beauty of design or finish 
of woikmanship, there is not tho 
comparison of a moment between 
the sets; having ourselves heretofore 
taken some pains in Fram e in regis¬ 
tering the stocks of tlu; most cek - 
biati'd wo are enabled to 

testify that this L not the eolitmy ex¬ 
ception, hut toe almost universal 
rule aud result of examination. We 
might have selected for llie test, 
without 1 isk, the woikmanship of 
calico primers of more humble pic- 
tensions in point of skill than the re¬ 
spectable fum we have mentioned, 
which justly tanks second to none iu 
the special deparuneiilsol the. elegant 
combinations of taste.aud their illimi¬ 
table transference, in all the hi iilionry 
of colour.-i, to the magically impressed 
cloth. We 6hall long, therefore. 


* Tim doctor is certainly a most unlucky personage in his facts labours and travels. 
Wo observe that in tho very first week of tho Session he has already managed two 
short speeches, besides ouu at Lord Melbourne on a deputation, the burden of tho 
song being in all—“I have tiav died France,"—and “ traversed Spain,”—and last, 
the “ Cantons of Switzerland," Wondrous voyager in terra* incognitos! and won¬ 
drous things lie tells of! Wa would suggest to thn vvoithy M.P. for Kilmarnock a 
rrpnhllca'.oii of all Ills works, .speech es, and travels on the following novel plan . -A 
second edition of tbs “ Report oil the Public Accounts of France,” with a Commen¬ 
tary and copious notes (the ten millions < note) abstracted by the defaulter from the 
French Treasury}, by the unfortunate functionary Kesuier; the first edition, which 
rest the public so many thousands being iu tho market as waste paper—as pmlicled 
l>y Mai shall. A second edition of his “ Reports on ('ommcreial Relations with 
France,” with n glossary and illustrations, extracted (by permission) from Magn. His 
“Travels’’ iu verse, set to music; we should recommend the Alia, “ I’ve been 
roaming, I’ve been roaming,” aa exceedingly appropriate. Considering how eloqucut the 
Doctor always is about foreign journalism, no wonder his movements are so faith¬ 
fully chronicled abroad and gazetted by tho (iluba at home—-upon the same principle, 
wo presume, that they “ Chronicle small beer.” It is so entirely in the line of the 
“ np’er do vverl ” Ministry, that we are rather surprised, with accomplishments so 
suitable, they have never thought of despatching the >wy hahludur liberal (so he is 
designated by the Spanish patriots) ou a secret W44tv». 
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maintain our superior excellence in 
the more finished processes of the 
cotton manufacture; but it would be 
idle to deny that the relative dis¬ 
tance betwixt us and our competi¬ 
tors In the honourable race, far from 
being upheld, has been insensibly 
and year by year diminished. At 
the very moment that we are now 
writing, we learn that accounts have 
been received from Malta that 
France, our good neighbour and 
ally, h is promulgated a new tariff of 
duties for Algiers and its dependent 
cion, amounting, as in France itself, 
to a virtual or positive prohibition 
of Biitish manufactures in that por¬ 
tion of the continent of Africa 
which she was bound in honour, 
and on the word of two Kings, to 
evacuate after vengeance taken for 
infults to her Hag. This, then, is 
another of the grand results of four 
years’ commercial ami costly nego¬ 
tiations. We ought, indeed, to have 
expected nothing better Irorti a 
course of undignified tampering with 
subordinate officials of the bn i ea <>a ti¬ 
tle, and intriguing with Parisian 
and departmental journalism, view¬ 
ed, we have good reason for saying, 
and it is only reasonable to conceive, 
in no very favourable light, by ei¬ 
ther the French monarch or his Mi¬ 
nisters. In face of all these adverse 
demonstrations, and when practical 
wisdom and profound intelligence 
were never so greatly needed at the 
head, and among the subordinate 
officers of departments, it is ru¬ 
moured that one lawyer is to replace 
Mr Lack ai Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, whilst another has actually 
-been appointed to the Colonial 
Office, in lieu of Mr Hay, an old 
bud efficient public servant. For 
'the' loss which the public will sus¬ 
tain in the retirement of the former, 
We refer them to the masterly in¬ 
structions drawn up by him for the 
missions of Mr Jacob to enquire 
into the corn trade of northern Eu¬ 
rope ; and we beg them to contrast 
the same with the miserable abor¬ 
tion of instructions drawn up by the 
Right lion. P. Thompson for the 
French Commission. Honest Sir 


John Tyrrell observed some time 
ago, at an Essex meeting, that they 
had already more than sixty lawyers 
iu the House of Commons, and that, 
for his part, lie thought the country 
would do better with a less number. 
There are people who think, moio- 
over, that half a hundred might well 
he spared, to make room for men 
better qualified to understand and 
ser ve the true interests of the counti y. 
The case is not mended when ne 
see, them daily Mansfcrrcd to offices 
entirely repugnant to, and incouM-.t- 
« nt with, all their former studies and 
pursuits. 

Here wc mu-t conclude, having 
already too far tiansgressed the li¬ 
mits which other calls upon our pub¬ 
lication necessarily impose. Wc 
had purposed to have, pointed out 
the ways and means for ginduaffy 
enfranchising the cotton iiiauuf.u-- 
ture from its absolute and unenvi¬ 
able dependence upon one m.'.iket 
alone for the raw material, accom¬ 
panied with a moil* ample duvelope- 
ment of the defensive position which 
it now becomes us, and will slioitly 
he imperative upon us to assume. 
The begging system lus had a long 
but never doubtful trial of four years 
with Franco—the tfeno<ianint would 
be farcical and ludicrous were it not 
that, with the charges saddled upon 
us, it would look too much like 
laughing on the wrong side of the 
mouth It was also our intention to 
have entered into some details illus¬ 
trative of the condition, social, mu¬ 
ral, and physical, of the great body 
of the wot king classes engaged in, 
and dependent upon the manufac¬ 
ture, for which we were not without 
the requisite means. For these di¬ 
verse objects, occasions will proba¬ 
bly present themselves hereafter; 
wo .shall consolo ourselves for the 
delay, as our readers also must, with 
the hope that we shall, before re¬ 
suming our labours, enjoy tin*, ad¬ 
vantage of the ruminations of that 
profound wisdom which is “ frncti- 
tifying” at the Board of Trade, or 
dallying with Don Carlos at the 
Home Department. 
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IlMOnn AND.Ilit I! lilt'll! \. 


Tuur i. are notoiioimly two ways 
id des'.roimg a ehuicli, 000 by open 
violence, and tin* other by i.i l'sm*- 
it dr-imy it-.*lf. Tins lmni'T way 
was lie* stile ill' In lit- 1 niinds and 
b.’.haiotis ln'inners, ilu* ui 1 !' cou- 

tl Halil <* Ut till.: ;* S.ll il”l . OT) 10S, 

tii- Roman Kuiperors, and tiio^t* 
still d - ukor 'aiag.'". tin* b.ironird 
and pit till rial lyrmls of tho middle 
at,, s. under the iustig.ut. u ui i!.o 
Rope, and ui 1 1 iiii liy .shorn the Ropi¬ 
n'.U insti”. J ti d, as palp duly . »'.er 
i'u 1 hwin.* we.e i,n •! in ‘ I.e- 
!< : !in.’’ 'i h^ i.itt.'i is jhe v nnii'i* sub¬ 
til! COldlUsMiee «f l:Ull l* Allll'lc 1 i• 
moic r!U t mat, in t iny • u :• ofthe 
word, at the ji.'i iod. and mo.e rosi 
Cusive iu finally i .liugui Lin/ all 
hope id ie slot.)-inn. Tac (''.uisli..ii 
million ri'. inti'll the sri; mst Clocks 
of open 1.in's* under tin* hist puse- 
i‘iiti)is, was actually putilied by ilu* 
resistance, and finally ros.* t.nppiior 
to tin*, idolatiy and tin; ilc.-pn i in 
wliii h had (drove for three bundled 
years to bury it in its own blond. 
Rut con option was a nuuo pow i- 
ful antagonist. The encouragement 
nt schismatic ambition, the public 
honours lavished on daring liciesy, 
the profligate expeiidituio, of the 
Imp.'iial patronage on men of doubt¬ 
ful morality and unscriptui.il piia- 
ciples, wan the tie"thhiow of tlui 
oiigiual Chinch of (Jreeoo and ["sly. 
tiooil m.'u instim lively shi link fiom 
communion with mowed reiolteis; 
u system of slavish t.upei station in 
ceteinonial and .sullen infidelity in 
doctrine arose both in Constantinople 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXLVI. 


and llo.ue (diiisi'Midly peii-hed 
in all tie* <>r. V., opulent, amt popu¬ 
lous i , ii.iiPiuiiilii , H ) and exinte.l m.Iv¬ 
in lli-. 1 liule, imp neiisle'd, aud si'.it- 
lei i d ten,nicies of the Asiatic ioi ests 
and Italic! mountains, "i he Chi! 1 ch 
u.is uttcily i..in ‘d, aud i timed fer u 
thousand v.mis. 

The Cliiadi of F.njlaaii has *i*:no 
etron,* reseini) juices to toe miyiied 
Chnicli of (’.hi5 ii miiy lli-.iii. 1 ', like 
the A])ostolic Church, .ig'.iiist, a pc- 
7iod ot t-piii*u.iI lyi.iii, dulilies, 
and pi'i'.o eu '..ii, ii holuiy stui '”1. u 
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iJuiitur tint peimd it lias hud tij- 
iug ddlii ultie i to cr.coiintei, in the 
atUibs of ar.og.int pawi i mthig 
thiough an Undidim d ci cimtioii, 
in the encioacliineiits ot li.liddity 
stiimiUti'd by fuieign cor.option, 
aud in the tf.piicesid the. popular 
mind alternately inflamed by Sec- 
taihm violence and political passion. 
Rut hoivcu r temporalily shikt n, it 
has uliim itely i.cnieivd tioro ev< iy 
shod', ha: actmlly •■■me in lnuu 
vigour to vigour, i nd it.mils at, thii 
moii.”'.I in a po-itimi of higli.. .'.c'- 
vity, of purer spii ituale.j, ami . - *« • 
genuine i.dhen nee to the letter aud 
the sjdiit of thy Sciiptures thm at 
any other time within Rii'i-h his¬ 
tory. 

When we say this, wo know thp 

1 K 
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unfitness of all exaggeration on such 
a subject. But wc speak from sin¬ 
cere conviction, founded on the fair¬ 
est general opportunities of know¬ 
ledge; the Chinch has never rec¬ 
koned a hu ger nu tuber of sincere and 
sound teachers of its truths since the 
first da>s of its drliveianco from 
l’opcry. Wc allirni, vi'hout fear 
of contradiction, that, from whatever 
cause, the clcitry of England, since, 
the beginning ot the century, have 
exhibited a nrivbniu zeal, a manly 
labour of setiplural acquirement, a 
heartfelt diligence in the detail of 
their pastoral duties, and even an 
eloquent and glowing power of ap¬ 
peal from their pulpits and in their 
publications, that form the most tc- 
rnarkable contrast with theclcigy of 
fifty years before. We may allow 
that there is still much to be done, 
that the peiiod of great commanding 
minds in the Chinch is still to come ; 
that we are htili to look for the 
Chrysostoms and the Augustine.-. 
But nothing can lie nioie inciuitio- 
vet tiblo than the fact, that the clergy 
oftlte pieieiitdnyuppioaili neatei to 
the accomplishments of these pre- 
cmiii'uit men, tlian the imv s of their 
predceeii'-ois ; r>: \, that oeeasinoal 
instances of hi; util \j;mu and spi¬ 
ritual feeling arc given in oui day, 
which would liaio done no dia- 
houour to either; and that piety, de¬ 
votion, aidour wilhoutevti.ii agauee, 
and the solemn deiination of head 
and hcait to the eaiiRe of ClitU- 
tianily tluoughout mankind, quali¬ 
ties noMer than all eloquence or 
learning, and more effective in the 
mightiest of all beiiefactioea than 
all the attrilmies of genius and pow¬ 
er, arc becoming, hour by hour, the 
more, authentic and acknowledged 
eharacteiislics of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

That au establishment, thus vir¬ 
tuous and growing in virtue, thus 
combined with a 1 ! the histoiie gieat- 
ness of England, and thus on piiu- 
ciple.loj r>I, subordinate,and attached 
to constitutional gm et mnent, should 
be the fns* and most unceasing 
object of protection to the state, 
would be one of the most natural 
of all conclusions. But the conclu¬ 
sion, tine in piincipln, would bn 
liaise in fact; and the Church of 
England is now made to fed that 
the connexion which she so long 
and justly regarded as a source of 


public strength, may be mado a for¬ 
midable impediment to her national 
services. We ate not about to ask 
by what individual folly, presump¬ 
tion, or cupidity, this evil is about to 
he done. We leave all the pettiness 
of partisanship to the busy tiiflers 
in public life. This is the day when 
such tulles arc; still mote tiilling; 
the day of Cabinets of a mouth and 
Statesmen of an hour. \\ iso or weak, 
they pass before our eyes too ra¬ 
pidly lor us to fix their rhnrnrtei, or 
even inaik their mihdrmcnnouiH. 
Our contemplation is turiud ou 
graver things than those ephemera. 
We see a steady sullen s} stem at 
woik, and look to the principles that 
moie tho machinery, on whose 

spokes and rims the transitory .. 

men of our day aie whiilcd into a 
moment's notoi iety,and then snatch¬ 
ed away from the eye. Let uo one 
charge us with the shortsightedness 
of mistaking the men of any Cabinet, 
since the days ot Pitt and Peieeial, 
for inmc than the well-dressed deal¬ 
ers behind the political count! r: the 
spruce anprenliei s to a gay and 
gainful tiallie, niauipulatois of nb- 
fions and gcw-gtiws to eatili the 
eiowd of fashion, ditm'..s,ed nr ie- 
I lined without exciting ti e enquiiy 
of any laiion d mind as to the < iue-e ; 
and all moie instruments in the 
Jnin.l of tho master dealer within. 
That master dealer was and is Po- 
pf iv, tiie enemy ot all ti nth, liberty, 
and \iitue; sworn to destiny the 
Church ot England hr the gieat em¬ 
bodying of all these, ami determined 
to achieve tho object through what¬ 
ever sacrifice of the country. 

The history of this pi eject and 
progress is notoi ions. The un¬ 
happy concessions to popular cla¬ 
mour ill 17D3 first gave tho light of 
voting in It eland to Papists. The 
immediate lesult was the sunender 
of nearly the whole representation 
into the, hands of a faction. Thnt 
faction was tin eely opposed to Eng¬ 
land. The Icadeis were neither 
Protestants nor Papists, hut infidels 
and lepublicans, equally and uttetly 
contemptuous of all religion, all 
liberty, and all gm eminent. The 
Papists had now become the viitnal 
masters of Pailiamcnt. The faction 
hoped tluough their means to be¬ 
come also masters of tho country. 
They proposed terms to Popery, tho 
terms were the abolition of all Eng- 
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Hsli authority, the ascendency of the 
Papist, and the slavery, jobbery, 
and expulsion of the Protestant. 
Assailing the Papist by his inve¬ 
terate pa-siotis, they found no ob¬ 
stacles in hii religious piinriplos, 
his oath of allegiance, or his profes¬ 
sions ot loyalty. The league of athe¬ 
ism anil superstition was in- t«ntly 
made, and the conspiracy was rati¬ 
fied on the same altar which had so 
lately pledged the Popish communi¬ 
ty to indissoluble alliance with 
England. A bloody rebellion was 
at once the rebuke of English cre¬ 
dulity, a.id the repayment of Eng¬ 
lish favours. But the English Ca¬ 
binet invoke at last, to a sense of its 
imprudence. A great minister was 
at its head, who had the rare dig¬ 
nity of mind to acknowledge his 
own em»r, and tin? fortitude to re¬ 
sist in consnpience. The Irish 
Union was his tnonnuo, dictated by 
the wisdom of England and the 
necessities of belaud, by the pas¬ 
sions ot neither, and the ss cuiity of 
both. It bound do.cn,. if it could 
not break, the power of the evil 
spirit which had ro long domineered 
mer I'eland; and in that chain it 
held the distui her and tempter for 
thirty ye.us. Tim fatal act of 182!) 
let him loose once mote, transferred 
the taction to this country, and finm 
that hour every step of England has 
been downward ; every great insti¬ 
tution of the land has be.cn me¬ 
naced, or overthrown, the whole 
of the parliamentary constituency 
has been given into the hands of 
the rabble of revolutionists. The 
whole of the old corporations have 
been crushed, to lay the ground- 
woik for a new power of the rabble. 
But the church has been made the 
most furious object of attack. Its 
Irish portion has been reduced to 
the verge of ruin, and is now living 
on alms. The English portion is 
already under the hands of a legis¬ 
lation which begins its patronage by 
pronouncing, that all church pro¬ 
perty belongs to the state, and thus 
is to be at the disposal of thu pre¬ 
dominant party ot the hour; and 
follows up the principle by propo¬ 
sing a reduction of no less than fivc- 
nnd-twerrty per cent of its income. 

We have gone into this brief de¬ 
tail, merely to connect the facta of 
this general assault of the great 


establishments of England with 
their purpose. The Irish faction 
now wields the will that wields the 
country. It had been predicted in 
the strongest language, in 182!), that 
tliis fearful result would be lire di- 
rrct offspring id ihc.admisbiim of Pa¬ 
pists into the legislature. The pre¬ 
diction has been Vilified, syllable 
by syllable. A Papist junta, vvlucli 
no oaths c.ui bind, is master of the 
State, and it lias resolved on the 
ruin of all that constitutes the 
strength of the empire. 

But its (list hatred is against the 
Chuich of England, Tim double 
expeiiment ot violence anil fraud is 
now in action against the Establish¬ 
ment. As in Ireland in 17tW, the po¬ 
litical Dis-entcrs, still baser than 
the Papists, for hypocrisy is baser 
than open vice, have joined with 
the worshippers of wood arid Rtuue. 
The old league of the Fcldsrnatlc 
and tin? bigot, is renewed; and 
both, pledged by the common prin¬ 
ciple of bitterness, proceed to a 
conspiracy against Protestantism. 
Tito DisteuUrs have had their por¬ 
tion of the. assault already assigned 
to them. Their attack Iras been 
made on the Universities. 

We now come to the grievance 
of the passing time. The Univer¬ 
sities vigorously repelled the attack, 
and their libellers were not suffered 
to seize upon those great founts and 
seminaries of Protestantism. We 
shall allude but slightly to the con¬ 
dition of the Episcopal bench. The 
days were when the suspicion of 
heresy would extinguish all hope of 
the mitre. But our days are more 
hheral, and the loudest charge of 
the most dangerous and hostile 
heresy has not been understood to 
offer the slightest obstacle to prela- 
tic ambition. Nay, there have been 
instances where, fiorn the utter 
absence of all tire natural sources of 
ecclesiastical honour, from the ac¬ 
knowledged shallowness, indolence, 
nttd inaptitude of the individual, it 
lias been lefi to the nation to ima¬ 
gine whether his reputed heresy 
was not the sole ground of his suc¬ 
cess. Thu 1 *, if we find one indivi¬ 
dual advanced to the highest ranks 
of the church, yet known to fame 
only by his denial of the sarredness 
of the Lord's day; and another 
raised to its highest emoluments, 
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yet distinguished from the herd 
alone by the charge of Socinianism, 
we are left to the perplexity of 
asking, whether the articles ot the 
church are not a dead letter, or whe¬ 
ther the principles of Chiistianity 
are not changed V The result of 
this condition of things, whether in¬ 
tended or not, undoubtedly must 
be to alicuaif! the infeiioi clergy 
from their natural heads, to alienate 
the nation from an establishment 
which they have learned to dis¬ 
trust, and with the weight of the 
bench to breakdown the chuicli of 
which it was designed to bo tho 
support and ornament. 

Hut in the appointment of Dr 
Hampden it is impossible to avoid 
discovering a still more direct 
hazard to the existence of Protes¬ 
tantism. The most dangerous per¬ 
version is the perveisiou of the 
young. To extinguish the Church 
of England, the tiue process is to 
poison the sources of its learning. 
The rush a/) clergy of the Establish¬ 
ment are beyond the power of pi r- 
verainn. Their habits, feelings, and 
practice are fixer.. But turn the 
rising generation into KchEmatics 
and Dissenters, Papists and Infidels, 
and tho triumph is sealed. The 
fate of the Protestantism of the em¬ 
pire is inevitable. The, Church may 
last for the present generation of its 
pastors, but it will never last an¬ 
other. 

Of one point, however, we must 
make our readers aware. They may 
conceive Dr Hampden to bn a for¬ 
midable kiud of personage, one of 
those subtle masters of dispute, 
who have so often exhibited their 
powers of perplexing honest igno¬ 
rance—a potent Jesuit, or species 
of canonical Shaftesbury or llumc. 
On this subject, we can assure them 
that they may discharge themselves 
of all alarm. Scepticism uevnr dis¬ 
played its fullies under more un¬ 
happy auspices. Courtesy must 
give way to truth on such occa¬ 
sions, and truth must pronounce 
Dr Hampden to lm among the 
weakest possible instruments of 
error. He stands before us, evi¬ 
dently uttering propositions cf which 
he is as little competent to judge the 
ultimate evil as any solemn simple¬ 
ton alive, and pronouncing his grave 
absurdities in language the most 


wordy, worthless, uuscholarlike, anil 
obscure, that it has ever been our 
fortune to mad. In the mere mat¬ 
ter of style, we. unhesitatingly pio- 
nouncc Dr Hampden’s publications 
to be below ciitichmi. They de¬ 
cide, his iauk as an English wilier 
at once. Absurdity could not have 
found a more lilting vehicle. Hut 
let us try him nut of his on a mouth, 
lie hud passed silently down the 
diowsy < liannel of academic obsi u- 
lity, from yeai to year, utteily un¬ 
known beyond the walls of his 
college, when, in 1831, it occur¬ 
red to him that lot might vcntuie 
into a more, stiniug course. The 
abolition of those tests, imposed 
on the craft of the Disseuteis by 
men who knew the Dissenters well, 
had been proposed by the lovers of 
novelty, liveiy man of common- 
sense within the realm knew as vvt 11 
as he knew his own existence, tint 
tho demand of the Dissenters was 
not for tole.iavion, but ter powci — 
nut to escape an iujiny, hut to usurp 
a piivilegi—and that liom tin ir in- 
tiiguing t-piih, their lickless use of 
all means, ami their imlclatigaole 
In tied ot the Church and Monaii liy, 
they would have used the lelaxuimu 
of the tc«ts to the min of the I ni- 
versitiea. But, as on all ocea-ions 
where anything is to he, got, dissen- 
tcrisui will find advocates among the 
idle, the vain, or the ambitious,even 
of the Universities. The advocacy 
was actually aud rapidly rewarded, 
not by national respect oi individual 
conviction, but by good tat stalls 
aud rich beueficts. Higher piizes 
still were in the wheel, aud the price, 
of the ticket was well known. As 
we cannot enter into Dr Hampden's 
breast, and we ceitainly have no de¬ 
sire for the investigation if we could, 
we shall not impute to him the 
eagerness to be tempted which lias 
disgineed some of his bustling eou- 
teinpoiaries. But it is rentalkablo 
that his first vvoik at all known was 
a pamphlet in favour of the Dissent¬ 
ers. That any ma«. who values the 
monarchy can espouse the cause of 
a body whose essence is republi¬ 
canism—that any lover of the con¬ 
stitution can desire to revive the 
days when triumphant disseiiteiism 
broke down its last fragment, and 
especially that any ecclesiastical 
member of the Establishment should 
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attempt to throw himself forward as 
the champion of a creed whose 
moral and political anathema has 
laged against the Church of England 
fioin the beginning, is a phenomenon 
which justifies some enquiry into 
his motives. If Dr Hampden, and 
persons like him, doubt all this, they 
are only the more ignorant and the 
more unsuitable for public confi¬ 
dence. But whatever the Doctor 
may think of his new protegees, 
every reader oi the history of the 
unfortunate Charles and the regicide 
Cromwell, and every common ob- 
soiver of the ways of mankind in 
our own time, h.ious that the Dis- 
r.er.ieis would rejoice to see the 
Chinch of England trampled under 
foot, its clergy snipped to the last 
shilling, and the u*iy name of the 
noble, I: .lined,and sacied establish¬ 
ment of our religious fathers a 
mockery and a du am for ever. We. 
rluii no .v touch upon atew.aud hut 
a few, 1. atur es ot the peifnrmmice 
by which the Dot tor volunteered the 
display ot hi", sincerity in this tini- 
ving cause, lie begins his Obser¬ 
vations ” hy proposing “ to enquire 
into the nature, of tho«o differences 
hy which we are separated into dis¬ 
tinct communities,” ami how far we 
arc "justified in our ci(l"'.erei.c>s 
by tin 1 nature of the revelation which 
we hold iu eommon.” 

His fir-1 attempt to gloss over the 
question is by the following narrow 
and illogical definition of dissent. 
" What is dissent in religion, but dif¬ 
ference of nj.iuious rinsing out of the 
(h{fitcut <■ drawn fry differ¬ 

ent minds out of the same given 
clean ntR of Scripture.” Here the 
Doctor takes it for granted that all 
dissent is horn of a >’ tnre.r examina¬ 
tion of Utrtpfurr ; that there is nothing 
of worldly vanity, indolence,or party 
hostility in the enquiry; that tlni 
Scriptures in their purity have ’ cen 
adopted as the sole gutrhs, and that 
Mich Dissent! rs as the Hiime,8 and 
tiibhons, atheists and scoffers on 
prineiple, have never existed. 

liut again lie Bays, “ It ought to 
he a matter of preliminary consider¬ 
ation whether such conclusions from 
Scripture, such constructions of 
texts, have in themselves, indepen¬ 
dently of their relative evidence in 
comparison witli one another, any 
proper authentic validity as religious 


truths.” This sentence itself is an 
example of the pompons verbosity 
of this most puzzled of all profes¬ 
sors; and " independently of their 
relative e\idence of folly m compari¬ 
son with one another ,” nine tenths of 
his sentences are on a happy equali.y 
on this head. But the extractable, 
meaning is, that all religious doctrines 
are egniilh / and merely matins of 
human notion. But what, for in¬ 
stance, are we to think of expres¬ 
sions like this ? “ If all opinion , as 
such, is invohmlm y in its nature— 
it is only a fallacy to invest dissent 
iu religion with the awe of the ob¬ 
jects with which it is conversant.” 
In oilier words, all opinions, how- 
cvci iash, foolish, and vicious, are 
equally guiltless, all being involun - 
taiy. On this showing, the felon 
has only to argue his' belief that 
burglary or minder rie innocent re¬ 
creations, and he becomes innocent 
forthwith—all opinions being invol¬ 
untary, that i", in<sn>tdde , in their 
nature. But what grosser fallacy 
could be pronounced V Are not men 
as accountable for their opinions, 
for the mode in which they form, 
anil lor the use which they make of 
their means of forming them, as for 
any other motal or physical art of 
their being? And would not this 
theory of involuntary opinion lie the 
cause of every iniquity of mankind ? 

Again, says the Doctor, “ No con¬ 
clusions of human reasoning, lion - 
ircr concctli / d(ducal, aie properly 
religious tiuths,” and “ it by no 
means follows that what can be 
/a oval out of Scnptmc must there¬ 
fore he truth ot revelation.” But 
what other instrument to judge, of 
truth, human or divine, have we but 
reason ? Pi oof is evidence, truth is 
the knowledge which vve derive 
from this evidence. Revelation 
supplies the facts, reason Bhapes 
the conclusions fioin those facts, 
and those conclusions, con ally 
drawn and proved, are the doctrines 
which Scripture was designed to 
teach, and which, therefore, vve aro 
bound to learn. But if the Doctor 
here mystifies himself in verbiage, 
lie soon speaks more openly, and 
has the boldness to pronounce, that 
" in the Scripture itself there are no 
doctrines '’ And this is the Regius 
Professor of Oxford! But what says 
St Paul ?* “ All Scripture is given by 
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inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correc¬ 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may bo per¬ 
fect.” Now hero not only is tho 
word which Btirtles tho Professor, 
but the whole argument goes to the 
sacred validity of the conclusions 
which reason is empowered to draw 
from Scripture. The Professor has 
had the absurdity to say that facts 
alone are to be rrgaided as objects 
of revelation. But here tho Apostle 
rebuts him at mice, and distinctly 
states “ reproof, correction, and in¬ 
struction” (matters which essen¬ 
tially take the shape, not of facts, 
but of conclusions), to be the true 
work of inspiration. Or, to place 
the point in another light, what is 
the value of scriptural facts token 
nakedly V Are they of any value 
above any other facts 'i Thus, if we 
are simply told iu Sciiptme that 
eighteen hundred years ago a man 
of unblemished character was put 
to dca'h between two n iminals on 
the hill of Calvaiy, what use (we 
speak it with reverence) is liieie in 
this knowledge nv re. than in that of 
tho death ot any other imioceot suf¬ 
ferer V But let the doetiines be add¬ 
ed, that this was the sacrifice fur 
universal sin, that it was the 
triumph of the Divine Mercy, the 
oiigin of all Christian grace, and 
the pledge of man's immortality, and 
it becomes a vast, influential, and 
splendid act of Providence. On the 
principles of this superficial and 
perplexed Professor, all those doc¬ 
ilities aie mere human conclusions, 
and therefore capable of being dis¬ 
puted and inuocent/j/di.sbi li,.rcd and 
denied to tbe end of time. Must wc 
not a«k, then, is there no possible 
ground »*t truth in opinion ? If this 
Apostle forbids us to be blown about 
* with every wind of vain d ictiine,” 
doe:- not tl.i^ expiessiou imply that 
them is sued a thing as sound due. 
Uinel Or,ifSciipturucommands us 
1 to “ take heed how tvu hear,” is 
uot this a caution against the hazard 
of forming careless opinions? Still, 
says the Professor, there arc no doc¬ 
trines in the sacred books, the in¬ 
ference being, that every sect is on 
an equality as to Scripture. In this 
ease the Sadducees ought not to 
bavv suffered the rebuke of our 
Lord on their false conclusions 


touching the resurrection. “ And 
Jesus said to them, Ye do err, not 

knowing the Scriptures, neither the 
power ' if God Tho subject in 
question was clearly not a matter of 
fact, but of doctrine—it being the 
future state of the dead. 

But wo mu>t abstain from wan¬ 
dering through the theological sj//i:u 
of this singular divine, and limit 
ourselves to a few extracts. He 
still maintains a little hedgeliriug 
for the Sectarians. “ In religion,” 
he says, “ few Christians-, if any, 
really differ. All at knowledge, with 
nearly unanimous consent, the great 
original facts, of the Bible.” It this 
be tho rase, it only shows us how 
useless the mere acknowledgment 
of the facts must be to tiue religion. 
But to go to other things, the l)nc- 
toi's notion of St Paul is among the 
most cxtiaoidinary that ever drop¬ 
ped from the pm of a divine. “ In 
the epistles, ‘ what, is the rheyf to 
t!h ‘riant >' 1 appeal Hum llic logical 
criticism of St Paul's winds to their 
apostolical spiiit—from Paul philo¬ 
sophizing to Paul preaching;” a de¬ 
em ous allusion to the “ appeal fioni 
Philip di i nfi to Philip hober,” but 
palpably hnpljing, uot simply diste- 
bpcct to tbe apostle's character, but 
disbelief of hia words. With him, 
Paul, in ail that he terms philoso¬ 
phizing, has evidently no authoiity 
whatever. He proceeds—“ Other 
communions are not ntcessmdy in 
rtror because we hold them to be 
so; but viewing their opinions as 
erroneous, we must guard against 
them, as feeling that we ourselves 
should bn heretical and profane, if 
wc should change and adapt such 
opinions; for example, as believers 
ia an atonement—as Trinitarians.” 
Thus the Professor distinctly tells 
us, that tbe mail who denies tho 
atonement, or the divinity of Christ, 
may bo as much m the tight as he 
who believes in both ; in other 
words, that the doctrines have yet 
found no secure evidence, and, of 
course, mat/ be totally untrue! And 
those are the expressions of the 
chief teacher of Christianity in thu 
chief college of Chiistendom. 

Tho “ doctrinal statements of our 
articles ” with him are “ pious opi¬ 
nions.” We know what value tbe 
Professor places on pious opinions. 
He wishes also that the " articles 
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had less of dogmatism in them; ” In 
other words, less of raBh and pre¬ 
sumptuous conclusion. 

“ Again,” says Dr Hampden, 
“ when 1 look on the reception by 
the Unitaiians, both of the Old and 
New Testament, I cannot, Btrongly 
as I dislike their theology, deny to 
those wl.o acknowledge this basis 
of divine facts the name of Chris¬ 
tians.” Now, the despised authori¬ 
ty of St Paul says, “ it any man love 
not Jesus Christ, let him be anathe¬ 
ma.” Does the Unitai ir.n lore Jesus 
Clu ist ? He denies his divinity, his 
atonement, his sanctification, every 
attribute and service, on the ground 
of which Chiist demands, or can 
justly receive, our love. The Christ 
of the Unitarian is to him no more 
than a wise and holy man, who died 
long ago—a Jewish Socrates. Yet 
not even a wise mao ; for, by his 
example, lie led hi* followers into 
ha/. uds which did not befall those 
of the Greek. Nor a good man 
either; fur lie su lie red himself to 
receive maiks of adulation, to which, 
as a moil'll man, he could not have 
been entitled, and even expressed 
himself iu language which, to this 
day, peiplexes many with the 
st. ongest notion that lie was a divi¬ 
nity, and left the world with a de¬ 
cimal ion that he would send the Di¬ 
vine Spirit upon his followers, be a 
king, and finally raise them from 
the grave. Willi this mixture ot 
pi eteiision and meekness, the Christ 
of the Unitarians is actually iufeiior 
to Socrates, who never pretended to 
be a god, who obeyed the religious 
system of his countiy, and dying 
with fortitude, made no bewildeiing 
promises ot a future kingdom, which 
he hiul not power to realize. The 
Clnisti m’s belief that Christ was 
the fi an God alone, justifies all those 
fads, and all the ardour of holy gra¬ 
titude—the height of human nd 
divine love—the full oilVring of die 
heart upon the altar. Hu worships 
tiie God of mercy in the form of the 
man Jesus. But the Soeiniau being, 
by liis own evidence, unconscious 
of any merit, mercy, or excellence 
in the Son of Joseph, which can au¬ 
thorize love to Christ more than to 
Socrates, it is therefore impossible 
For him to comply with the condi¬ 
tions of the Apostle. He Is there¬ 
fore anathema —sentenced by a vo¬ 
luntary exclusion front the great 


communion of the faithful. Be he 
what else he may, he is no Chris* 
turn. 

But we are weary of this labo¬ 
rious folly, and must ask under what 
marvellous misconception he could 
have signed the Articles; or under 
what possible form of self-satisfac¬ 
tion he continues in an establish¬ 
ment which holds the doctrines of 
the divinity of our Lord and his 
atonement as truths of the most un¬ 
questionable and sacied kind—the 
very anchors of human hope, and 
ground of all salvation '! 

But we have a mud. more impor¬ 
tant, though unwilling, question to 
ask. By what circums'aurrs has an 
individual maintaining those opi¬ 
nions been Bufl'ercd to pass so long 
with impunity '< But lor his poli¬ 
tical pamphlet, soliciting the atten¬ 
tion of til.. Ministry to his prudent 
respect for the Dissenters, a pam¬ 
phlet of which In has just reaped 
tiie ignominious rewaid, lie might 
have, to all appearance, gone on for 
years, haranguing, preaching, blim- 
deiing, and bewildeiing in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole body of the Ox¬ 
ford divines. Where were those 
learned men, when tiie Bamptun 
Lecture. Seimons of Dr llampden 
weie/ preached ‘t In these lectures 
we find Bui h insulting expressions 
as the following:—“ It it be, affirm¬ 
ed tiiat tiie notions on which their 
several expressions (those of the 
Nicene and Athanasian needs) are 
founded are both unpliilosophical 
and unscrijitmafj it must bo lemein- 
bered that they do uot impress those 
notions on the faith of Quistkius as 
matters of njfinimtive belief.” In 
other words, the propriety of suf¬ 
fering those needs to exist results 
simply irom its being immaterial 
whether they sire believed or not. 

“ To deny the issthtiu! raiiablr- 
no :< of siieli documents (the needs 
and articles) is to admit a lnimau 
authoiity on a paiity with tiie autho¬ 
rity of inspiration.” In other woide, 
tiie attempt to secure a faith by a 
distinct statement of its principles 
(die object of all creeds and articles) 
is a hopeless task, though evidently 
resorted to by the primitive church 
in'the Apostles' creed, and adopted, 
in every succeeding age, with the 
express view of excluding heresies. 
But if their essence is to be capable 
of change, what is the value of their 
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truths V All must go on shifting tor tality to light, or that he died on the 

cross for our sins, aud rose again 


ev or. 

“Surely,” rajs this divine, “the 
icnelation of the Divine Unity was 
not meant to convey to Israel any 
speculative notion of ihe oneness of 
the D-ity, but practically to intlii- 
euce their minds in regard to the 
bupertitiiioriH fiom which they had 
been hi ought out!” In other 
words, ihe Professor is entitled not 
mciely to enter into the councils ot 
Driven on the subject of the Unity, 
loir to limit the purposes of the re¬ 
velation. 

“ One f,o‘t is clear, lluoiigh all the 
lihyiielh or variations which theo¬ 
logical cicods have exhibited, that 
thei.i is sniii, /’..huoid'iinii/mwiiu- 
i,,i concerning the Divine Be¬ 
ing in tl.o: e •*'ci ijitural To 

hr- it ncHlirs little what opinion on 
i've subject li is licen piinr. All dif¬ 
ferences ot the Kind belong to the 
/}/-,f at ,i of th". h ihi'iu in (inf, .is iruch 
ii‘i to theology." lu o Jier vvoi ds, the 
i.'ocliine of ilie Tiini'y may he as 
laiilj lerkoucd a ci ration ot the 
../•it idutir, mind as 11 truth of Sciip- 
tme. It is but a i.'hhij/, and to be 
tieat<d lihe Us Kindred tellovvs, 
whims, fantasies, and speculations of 
the human. mind. 

“ Cinist is said to be our a'one- 
ment, u-d that we may attribute to 
God in- / < hmuje oj /wr/nisr In > nrth 
i, ii In / ir 'ait Chit f h a •, d-iiic, but 
that uc ir ii h.niir !!•<>! ,rr have pars¬ 
ed liom the diath of sin to tlie. life 
of righteousness bj r fltni; and that 
i mi- oil'll hiaihs in'-'/ no! i on dentil Ki." 
lu other vvouls, it is not that “ God 
v.vs in Clisist,” as the Sciipturc 
tajs, “ reconciling man to himself,” 
nor lit it we were put chased with a 
pi ice, namely, the b'otid of Christ,, 
ii of a lamb without ‘•pot, a^ fjciip- 
tui'! also hays ; but that to i/nnt out 
.I'dnrnl n.iJiiluo on the subject of 
our sins, God sent his son on eaith 
to give us a proof of forgiveness, 
and this was all. Dut no expiation 
vvns made, and no consequent ap¬ 
peasing ot the. Divine wrath, or re¬ 
conciliation ot the Divine justice 
..ml ineicy, by any payment what¬ 
ever of tin* penalty in our room. 
S » say the Socinians too. 

It is Hue, that in another passage, 
Dr Hampden adopts the Scripture 
expressions, and uneasily talks of 
there being “ no rational doubt 
that Christ brought life and immor- 


tor our justification.” But bespeaks 
ever thus suspiciously; he gives us 
no due to his torn meaning in the 
words ; aud while we know the re¬ 
servations under which the strongest 
language of Scriptuic has been oc¬ 
casionally used by men willing to 
escape when they could, we must 
have, fuller evidence than those 
winds, that the Regius Piofessor be* 
lievcs in the great leading doctrine 
ol Christianity. 

To have buffered language like 
this, which vve have quoted, to pass 
in the presence of tin University, 
would he, a soiious chat go against 
its Christian oincerity, it vve were, 
not avvnic ot the, unlucky spiiit of 
etiquette which so often t becks tlie 
con iso of ii’ason and duty. If that 
i-phit had been postponed tor a 
v. bile, and the preacher oi the 
Hampton Lectures had lu eu called 
on openly, aud at the moment, to 
account ioi his extraordinary tenets, 
the University would not only have 
done itself honour as a guaidian of 
Cluistiauity, and have checked tlie 
progress of an audacious absurd it}', 
but would have been ..pared the in¬ 
finite. vexation of an appointment 
which is now disturbing it to the 
core. Perhaps, however, all is for 
the. best; perhaps the early sup- 
prchiion of those opinions and their 
advocate would have contributed 
only to increase the slumber of the 
colleges until they had grown torpid, 
and ceased to be counted, or capa¬ 
ble of standing in their old offices, 
of bulwarks of the faith. Now, 
however, they have been fully stung 
into life. Tlie feeling awakened by 
the attempt to foicu J)r Hampden 
upi n them, following the attempt to 
force the Dissenters on them, and 
both combined with the declared 
pinp’ct of giving degrees without 
leteiencc to either CaniLiidge or 
Oxford, hliows what they are to ex¬ 
pect, in what light they are viewed 
by faction, and what efforts must be 
made instantly and urgently by both, 
if they are not to betray the purposes 
for which they were laised, and for 
which they have so long been held 
in honour by England. This is the 
coming age of universal trial to 
the Church of Chi 1st. That the trial 
will be forced on by every malice 
of infidelity, every passion of super- 
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Rtilutn, and every art of worldly 
cunning, covetousness, and rapine, 
it is utterly impossible to doubt. It 
is equally plain that the Piotestant 
Church of England is destined, whe¬ 
ther lor its iiunl purification or its 
hill, ro bear tlu* first shock of a per¬ 
secution which is already menacing 
Piotcstantisin in every pint of the 
tvot Id. Put in all tin 1 convulsions 
of the Church in eat tier times, we 
have had the high encouragement to 
Know that its ultimate safety has 
hecii made (o depend hugely oil 
its own virtues; it uuifotmly rank 
vvhue ii .''haudoned energy, zeal, 
;i”d lortitiide,—hut the prei.eticu of 
tlio-.e viitiuui vv.*s always a pledge 
<>f evcotual tiiuii’ph. \V Itli tin fu 11- 
e >t ink-ic-.vli'dguKut tl a 1 , succeis is 
t’> ‘ w i k <;t I! ■ iveu alno. , —and that 
v. iiho.u. Us :ii sii in the ( ’.use nothing 
(in |)!ih]!' , r 1 —v,t are im('died in 
iht re;', e r.f immHri •, end liutii 
1, .he uohi'kin i vpi-iicii'-e that 
i' v a: tine M call down the pro- 
1 1 (In.i; ol 11 1 in in whom a' e tin lutes 
.ii i !iiti * In s and cmpiics 

in t' ( icimiki ive fully dcsiie 
t > di’-hii:n iny imputation on the 
I.Hub by as iucIi. We t ie not in a 
iMiidilmu to know vvlieth.r tins act 
v hi h line mi deeply oficudid the 
iHigious in Mid of England has been 
mo.;* than an act of simple igno- 
: wee, ol a ioolisii haste t<> jnovidti 
for an impm lunate suitor. Ju this 
u< [icifietly disunite iho actu.d in¬ 
dividuals composing the Cabinet of 
the Imur tio.ii liie faction which we 
di uouvco and ahlioi. We do not 
give the C ihinet, as hurii, credit or 
discredit (or caiingai ti.iw ahout Dr 
II" linden's ii-e or lull, But we 
fully believe tii.it his promotion»is 
the v/oik of that powcilui i. fluenre 
w hich has had all our late Admiui- 
stialh.s.s in the hollow cd’ its hand, 
and v limb, whether it art in Belaud 
by putting the clergy out of tin 
hope of subsistence, in the Colonies, 
by founding Popish churches and 
colleges, or in England, by breeding 
dissension in our old Uni vend lies, and 
erecting colleges of Dissent, we bc- 
liev e to lie one and the same combina¬ 
tion ot Papistry auiklacobinism,which 
is hurry ing the whole constitution, in 
church and state, horn ly down a pre¬ 
cipice. But though Dr Hampden's 
woik is a proof that ho was never 
made, to stand in the front of either 
good or evil, though it is actually 


among the, poorest performances of 
the day, the matter must be taken 
up by authority. We have the in¬ 
herent and ofiicia! guardians ot the 
church in the high places of iho 
legislature- We must demand ot 
the bishops and archbishops that 
the whole transaction shall he so¬ 
lemnly and publicly enquired into 
before the House of Lords, and 
that the Cabinet shall lie allowed 
at least Rome better opportunity 
for Ibe explanation of its motives 
than by paragraphs in newspapers. 
It has been said that tlm Aieh- 
bisliop ot Caiiterljiny had made 
some Kind ot rein-ms'tancc to the 
Government. If he bad, nothing 
can he clear* r ilia v that it was 
totally in< fiVctii.il. He has now to 
try his steps in a direction vvheie his 
leiiuujstianci’ will atbec the public, 
and ills clergy will be able to see 
bow far the church is to be sup¬ 
ported or abandoned by the au¬ 
thorities of the empire. A similar 
duty is expected tiom the whole 
bench of bishops; and they may 
he assured that nothing would moio 
surprise the general dumb than 
to find that, on such an occasion, 
a detei initiation of silence should 
be ultimately taken by their lord¬ 
ships. Bail as the signs of the 
times are, this would he the worst. 
Then indeed should “ Israel fly to 
the mountains.” Nothing could ho 
mole iiiisatisfaetoiy than to have the 
question hushed up by Ministers ns 
a matter ot mere private patronage. 
It is public, and pre-eminently pub¬ 
lic. The whole* voice of the great 
I'roieslant I'niveisity r.iies out “Sa- 
ciihge!”—the whole voice of lire 
acting clergy of England echoes the 
cry. Ever y man who aeknov. ledges 
Christianity in the land, demands 
that the ehaigo of heresy shall be 
investigated. And to this investi¬ 
gation we arc confident that their 
lordships, the prelates of the church, 
will feel themselves instantly and 
effectively bound. 

VVe arc satisfied, too, that like the 
countless majority of the eliuieh, 
their lordships will consider that 
their spirit of investigation might 
be extended with great advantage to 
the source from which Dr Hamp¬ 
den’s opinions luve flowed. By some 
unhappy conjuncture, not a few ot 
those, individuals, who, whether us 
dignitaries of tho church, heads of 
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colleges, or masters of our public 
schools, have, to say the least of the 
feeling, astonished the public sense 
of Christianity of late yeais, have 
issued from Okiki, Coi.i.m;i; ! Thus, 
one figui os as a denier of the sacrod- 
nessof the Loul’s-day,another gives 
us notions of the Sacrament equally 
new and startling, a third propounds 
that Scripture gives us little more 
than a string of naiad tads, and that 
all the dm tmu', which our blind¬ 
ness conceived that tiro facts were 
given merely to enforce and sub¬ 
stantiate, are little heller than thtv 
ins, conclusions of man; proposi¬ 
tions so unsubstantial that it is im¬ 
possible for any man justly to pro¬ 
nounce the denier of every one 
among them to be in the wrong, if 
he believes himself to be in the right. 
That even Oriel College may har¬ 
bour within its walls many indivi¬ 
duals utterly incapable of those 
dating tool, lies, w'e have no u mbt. 
But the public experience on the 
Hiihject Ir.rs been so unfortunate, that 
when we see “ fellow of Oriel” 
mini xed to the title of a publication, 
we instructively « Xpert it to be some 
frothy, piCMimptuou-, giddy per¬ 
formance; some indigested resi¬ 
duum of ils commonplace books, 
some tkittning impel tineuce of cox¬ 
comb professorship elated with its 
station, and in sheet ignorance ima¬ 
gining itself qualified to throw new 
lights on matters which scorn its 
meagre illumination. Arc there no 
visitors appointed to this college? 
Is the discipline of the Church to be 
exercised on the salaries and senti¬ 
ments of poor curates, while the 
highest appointments and emolu¬ 
ments of the K-dahlishment are thus 
left at large V The enquiry would 
we.ll befit the wisdom and piety of 
the bench. 

We will not M.ller our selves to be¬ 
lieve ib.it the enquiry ran be impe¬ 
ded by any consideration of the po¬ 
litical favour iiism of those profes¬ 
sors—though it is a remarkable 
circumstance, tint every individual 
of them v.ho has thus exhibited him¬ 
self is a Whig,or,as Lord Lyudhurst 
expresses it, “a Whig and something 
more.” In fact, whether those per¬ 
sons are heretics and infidels or 
not, we never saw a heretic or in¬ 


fidel in this country who was not a 
“ Whig,” and ready to ba “as much 
more” as he could get any hing 
by. No men worship the risin sun 
with mere Persian idolatry; a; d it 
must be confesrcd that they have 
found the game a tin. viug mm. They 
are already rapidly advancing to¬ 
wards all the authoritative situs' ons 
in the church. A few years more, 
and wo kno, ’ of nothing ihaf should 
prevent them fiotn realizing their 
whole eager vision of pride and 
lucre. In this emergency, the great 
call is on the still incorrupt prelates 
of Kngland, and the call on them is 
"or instant activity. They must re¬ 
lieve the church of all stain of som¬ 
nolency when her veiy leligion 
is at hazard. Tiny must look into 
the condition of the colleges, and 
where they ha-e the power,and th.-v 
have much, should mark with tlu ir 
str ncg—t k probation the first rt-qi 
to tin* appointment of prole, hi - ot 
Mi-peeti d piimrples. Oxford b 
now t.iiirried with the incou.-tAcncy 
oi being imlign.iut against him as 
a fit pi otessor ot theology, v. horn she 
lrad ahrudy, without a ir mon¬ 
strance, placed in the chair of moral 
philosophy. The taunt is partly justi¬ 
fiable. For though the election to the 
latter professorship was rather of a 
private order, and at Oxford its weight 
in public opinion is comparatively 
trilling, yet, unless the new light of 
l>r Hampden’s mind was of mi ex¬ 
tremely recent origin, this admission 
to the chair ot philosophy must have 
been a prodigious sacrifice to the 
genius of etiquette. But the time 
is come for a spirit of a different 
kind, aud as it is suffered to guide 
the church, so shall religion in Jing- 
Inrid stand or fall. 

While we wiite these, pages the 
question of the Ltouiu-s Pi .dcsson-hip 
has not gone further than the indtg- 
n ttu discussion of the colleges and 
the public. Probably before our 
publication meets the general eye, 
a final decision may have been 
reached by authority. But close 
how it will, the principles which wu 
have laid down are not the less true, 
essentia) to the safety of the church, 
aud equally essential to the integrity 
of the constitution. 
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SAMPAYO, lllli 

Who lliat served with the Hiitish 
at my during the Peninsular Cum* 
paigiis hut will iccnllect the talisma- 
liic name of •* Sampayo the great 
contractor! whose Jinnun opened 
e"eiy store, and cellar, and strong 
hox to its tavouied possessor; ami 
whose sign nnuual (a very ronun- 
dium in caligraphy) was a ,e lion" 
lor any sum, liom one dollar to oue 
hundred thousand, throughout the 
lands of Lusitania. 

in the variety of histories, me¬ 
moirs, icrol lections, and reminiscen¬ 
ces ol the eventful war in the Penin¬ 
sula, the most interesting ol modern 
tisin s, the name, the tame, and 
seivic-'s of iliio inipoit.mt persoii- 
;i JT'* (e. hege t.dcnis and excitums 
suei.g*lieiied the ai in of \ i-'loi y ) lias 
been mojt uuaet ouuUhly and im- 
pi.ii d'oily o\ci it i kid; “ j i tr ji s- 
11 c i ’ ’ ’ itin to ;i Hint. .I'toi 1 and a 
m uin ii cl tlie ide and cAtiaoidintiiy 
(Mn’i'i oi that >' otunii.e, imiiiidu'd 
may, even now, he aiccptablc, as all 
ilie 11.111 inis, lease ami too.‘,“pin- 
urit's and ■i'll ' 1 hiue had their say, 
and Ldd ilo-ir interesting tale. 

Senlior 1 I*-riiitjnt* Texiera * Sim- 
P'jyo, the hero of our memoir, was 
the second sou ol a worthy old Por¬ 
tuguese, long settled at the island of 
Toiceiia, where he held tho office of 
administrador of the Fahiica Rcnl do 
Tabae; one of those monopolies 
which soveicigus of fouuer days did 
not disdain to appropiiate to them- 
sehes, as a source of sordid profit 
ami of con upt patronage. The tann¬ 
er genual of this lucrative monopo¬ 
ly tor many years was the ce.lebta- 
ted li,it on Quintella of Lisbon, a 
noble in-‘ii not only of immense 
wealth, but of gnat Itbuality, and 
a geueious patron to his (in- 
pendents, a veiy numerous class, as 
ids contract extended not only to 
Her most Faithful Majesty’s Euro¬ 
pean, but also to her Transatlantic 
dominions. Under such a master, 
old Smnpayo contrived to rear a 
large family in circumstances of 
credit and respectability; and as 
they advanced in years, put them 
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forward to push tlieir foi tunes in the 
parent country. 

It may now be about half a cen¬ 
tal y since the eldest son of the Ad¬ 
ministrador, Senlior Antonio Sain- 
payo, left his native isle for the ca¬ 
pital of Portugal, with bis first mer¬ 
cantile adventure, consisting of the 
produce of the Azores. A biiefex- 
pci ieuce in business, added to a laige 
portion of natural good bciiso, quali¬ 
fied him for that post which the 
patron of the family procured lor 
him—tlia> of Poituguo-c (omul-Ge- 
ucral in (the. then Kmiflom of) lie- 
laud : an ollice which he held with 
the highest credit to his name and 
character lor nearly thirty years, and 
with the genual esteem of all tanks. 
His station was fixed at Coik, wheie 
the emoluments of his consul-hip, 
joined to his hu.ducos ini a mu chant, 
pi,.ecu him in lathci a high position 
in the coiiiincni.d eiiele of that opu- 
h ill i ity. lie, too, had mariied tal¬ 
ly, and became the patent oi a nu- 
mciuus otiVpiing, ail ot whom, in 
altei life, sustained, in thcii respec¬ 
tive spheies, the Imuouiable leputa- 
tion which the wuitliy consul had 
established. 

To this first and tluiving out'dmot 
from the parent stock, the prudent 
site committed the destinies of his 
second hope, Hem ique. Unacquaint¬ 
ed with business, but licit in talent, 
the youth commenced his career in 
the humble capacity of clerk in the 
counting-house of his brother Anto¬ 
nio, who was, by several yearn, his 
senior. 

Tho implicit obedience exacted on 
the one side, and chceiiully paid on 
the other, between patent and i hild, 
and senior and junior of tin: same 
blood, relationship, and pie tensions, 
is one of the most remai kalde and 
ami.ib'e traits in the Poituguese and 
Hpauish rhai actors; and to the ho¬ 
nour of our mercurial neighbours at 
tho other side of the Channel (with 
all their fickleness and frivolity), the 
same delightful feeling is obseiv- 
able amongst them. Senlior Antonio, 
theieiore, while he indulged his 
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younger brother in all those rational 
pleasures which the gny’metropoli- 
tan city of Munster at all seasons 
offers, never tor a day relaxed that 
rigid control over his time and ser¬ 
vices which he exacted with iui- 
parti.iliiy fiorn all his establishment. 
It was under such a judii ioua sys¬ 
tem at discipline, that llenritjue ac¬ 
quired tim e close habits of business, 
that spiiii of commercial enterpiise, 
hut, above all,that peifeet knowledge 
of tlie Knglish language, which, join¬ 
ed to his consummate address and 
f.i-eiuation of manner, laid the foun¬ 
dation o! id.-, future greatness. 

After a laborious and f, ithful m r- 
v i> e ol c i veo yeai«, Seiihoi Hem iqiie 
\vai despatched to I.isbmi (liheially 
fumi-d by h" i eiViu'iieu it** relative) 
to pui‘ite hi: f .tu:c cr.iuse as mer- 
iiM>it ov his own aieouiil, besides 
aviug as t!>»» lepieseutativo of In’s 
hinitieilmu-es t,i ('„uh and Dublin 
Lbde t’oiihl the nnvons anventiinr 
of tlm e days Mitb-iunte the spit i,did 
destiny to width, ah, i sr.it* severe 
tiial-, a few e\< infill yenis was fated 
to lead him. This impoi taut era in 
tlie I lie of Simpayo ocemrrd at 
treatiy lie* ilo-e o' the last cen¬ 
tal y, when ho h id pinbnhly pass¬ 
ed his twenty filth er tixtli yef.i. 
At Lisbon bin name and lehuionsliip 
to tint national veiisul in It eland, 
gained him many fiiendv and sup¬ 
porters, but iii t chi f stay was the 
old and asuncd fiienrl of liis fa¬ 
mily, the noble Quiuiclla, whose 
name was a low*! r of strength” 
in Liihon, then an eiripoiiuui of 
wealili ami commeice. l/udcr such 
happy au-piees, S.impnyo soon be¬ 
gun to leel his strength ; year after 
yoai his spi-Mihnions extended and 
tlourHied—lie had manied, and in a 
lew ve.iis liceMini" a chiidleui widow¬ 
er—but Li lion, the region of in- 
l : gue (.Im.vevei cloaked and dis- 
'■uisevi) l.atl its secret pleasures for 
such a cliai acter—(a Joseph Suifueo 
in all hut Ids vilhmy !) lie had long 
speculated upon a connexion with 
some of the departments of the Por- 
tugucseUuveminent,as the high road 
to wealth and inlluenre ; this was an 
object which, for some years past, 
h« had sought with the keenest avi¬ 
dity ; at length the. opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself; death left an opening 
for his proposing himself to under¬ 
take the general supply of naval 


stores for the niaiine service of 
Portugal, at home and abroad I It 
was a bold adventure, but by dint 
of bowing and bribery he succeed¬ 
ed in obtaining the. contract: his 
efforts to effect which with due ech;l 
strained his per onal resources to 
almost the last crusado, but by fann¬ 
ing a connexion with a large mercan¬ 
tile house in London extensively en¬ 
gaged in the Baltic trade, and the 
ready assistance of funds, volun' *er- 
ed to him by the princely QuiiiteUa. 
Jic was enabled to fulfil his first 
year’s contract to the pel feet satis¬ 
faction of the minister and the iu- 
tendenfe of marine, each of whom, 
of com sc. received siih"taiitial pi oofs 
ol hisgiatelul consideration for their 
I iv oniable report. TIiicjI.u liis pros- 
peious b.irk Hew b<fore lli*: breath 
of foituue. Two more such ycai.s 
woubl have ]ilaeed him shove il;e 
vicissitudes of a life el linile and 
toll; lint, alas for such hopes! the 
gi<at di ituibei ol Kuiope, the mth- 
icss ilestioycr of thrones and dynas¬ 
ties, set his unhallowed In art on the 
poisc-sioa of I’mlugal! a coutitiy 
linked in clos'* and ancient amity with 
his great, his powerful, liis unbending 
foe, Great Biif.in ! To sever this alli¬ 
ance, cemented by tiges of unintcr- 
lupted liiemlsbip, tlie crafty Napo¬ 
leon put in motion every engine of 
power and eon option. He first at¬ 
tempted to cajole, he next bullied the 
weak and timid regent, who, strug¬ 
gling between liis sense of honour 
and duty towards an old and fuithtul 
ally, and his fears for liis existence 
as an independent sovereign,offered 
e very concession, short of shutting bin 
ports against Biiiish ships, with the 
hope of aveiting the. threatened hos¬ 
tility of the haughty ruler ol France. 
Vain dibit! Ilia offers were treated 
with contempt, and hut a brief pe- 
liod allowed to him to decide on 
this important and most iniquitous 
demand. Weak iu intellectby nature, 
and the want of proper eduratiou 
in liis youthful days, lie became, in 
Ids more mature yeais, tlie slave of 
a bigoted and ignorant priesthood, 
themselves (as the intelligent histo¬ 
rian of Portugal, Murphy, justly 
observes) tlie deluded dupes of the 
very superstitions they inculcate. 
Still, under all these disadvantages, 
the Prince Regent Joab possessed a 
high sense of honour and good faith, 
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creditable to his personal character; 
and his firmness under the trying 
ciirunistances of that distiessing 
period makes us 1 egret that a 
disposition, so pi one to viituo and 
integrity, had uot been cultivated 
by an emly educiitiou suilablo to the 
man and the futuio iiiom.ich. As¬ 
sailed alternately by those faithless 
I'idalgoes, who Jiad already been 
hi ought over to the views of Napo¬ 
leon. or vveie madly jealous of that 
British influence, which swayed the 
mind of the Prince, as w ell as hy 
the, disinterested advice of there 
noble and patiiotic Portuguese who 
prefeired death or exile to a state ot 
vassalage under the Imperial dicta¬ 
tor. the, Piince threw himself at once 
into the arms ot Great Miitain ; and 
yielding to the. most honourable 
course, agreed to expatriate himself 
and family, and re-establish his 
throne in hu Smith Ameiiean domi¬ 
nions. This determination once 
mad' 1 , became irrevocable. Arrange- 
men s we; e immediately commenced 
lor tlii* cinitiation of tle« couit and 
its tolloweis, but with all tins so- 
cieey such extensive prcpaiations 
admitted. Much, however, may be 
done, even in a couit or pdace, to 
conical tlie-c intended meaauies 
fiom the gieat he.dy of the people, 
where no such oignii as a public 
picss exists to gitu the infoi ination. 

After a tiiaehenms calm of many 
weeks, that infamous decree, viz. 

“ Tun Pni.Nrn Ri.uiint oi Poiiti e it, 
ii vs n;vn u to III h;n ! ” 
burst like a thundeiboU ou asto¬ 
nished Europe! Ttiis decree, which 
will for ever stamp disgiace on the 
name of Napoleon, was, by the wise 
dispensations of Providence, the in¬ 
strument of his eventual destruc¬ 
tion, of the frustration of his gigantic 
plans, and of that bitter stioke of 
retributive justice under which the 
tyrant at last sunk, to lise no more! 
The citizens of Lisbon, louied by 
this insult to their sovereign and 
their country, indulged in the hope 
of meeting their invaders with arms 
in their hands. Their spirit was 
good, but, vain and uncaleniating, 
they saw not their i hi potency for 
the awful contest. 

Sainpayo’s visions of future great¬ 
ness vanished under these depres¬ 
sing events—he was deeply com¬ 
mitted—all the profits of years of 
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industry were sunk in his current 
contract. Stores to a vast amount 
had been delivered to the, Portu¬ 
guese Government, the value of 
which he saw but slender hopes ot 
ever lealiziug—all aco ss to tlm 
royal person was foibiddt n— the 
bureaux of the several dt pm iinci.t* 
were closed pending the nppovt- 
ment of a regency and the lni.uiu.i- 
tion of ni'uist: is. Sampuyo’s min 
seemed inevitable! 

So lapidly did N.ipoh-on foMi.w 
lip Ids denunciations of vengeance 
against devoted I’m toga], lhat iho 
advance ot Junot's . ;,ny bad actual¬ 
ly reached the front!- is of that king¬ 
dom eic the selt-deluded LEho- 
nians could he brought to h.*li“ve in 
the full leality of the awful tin eat. 
The now no longer concealed pre¬ 
parations fui the dipailuic ot the 
loyal tamily changed the doubts of 
the, alarmed citizens into ah-olutc 
despair; but theii loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to the. House ot Mragmz i, and 
their anxiety tor the pciaoiidl safely 
of the aged Queen and theii hilov ed 
Prince predominated ovoi every 
selfish feeling, and they now lather 
burned, than by tin ir eutv eaties or 
expo lulatious ictaidcd the royal 
llight The momcni, at last m lived 
tm i!i.; a Heeling nipata ion of a ;•<>- 
veu igu fioin Ii - li-.itl.iul and devoted 
people. I 'j uas one which ago will 
not obliterate tioui tin* ei-;.i f - of the 
loyal Poi tugur.-e. 

The gieat conflict with his foil- 
jugs which tie* Piince Regent must 
have endured, when tea)in" himself 
away tioiy the grasp of tyiauny, liom 
his native laud, and bU hemdiuuy 
throne, had in some deg me subsi¬ 
ded. when lie felt himself under the, 
never-failing protection of the Mu¬ 
lish ilag. His uiiml paitly resumed 
its tranquillity under the hopes of 
happier days. 

K .mounded by those faithful no¬ 
bles who went prepared to share bis 
exile, the Regent could now devote 
the few days which mnaiued to 
bin) to excrcisn his powers in Eu¬ 
rope, in appointing tho icgency, se¬ 
lecting a Ministry suited to tho 
exigencies of the country, and in 
giving his final mders for the con¬ 
duct and distribution of the army. 
These last duties poifoi mi d, to Pio- 
vidcnce aud to his fni'hfni people he 
left the rest! 
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> The dreams of defence which the 
citizens of Lisbon had once so fond¬ 
ly indulged in,gave way to the bitter 
certainty ot their u,t* , r helplessness. 
The vaiious corps of armed volmi- 
teeis now retued to their civil 
habit-, and the city, in gloomy si¬ 
lence, awaited its la*n. I'i\eiy pre¬ 
caution which a wise and watchful 
government could adopt, with a 
prudent regaid to the alarmed and 
excited let lings of the citizens, was 
set instantly on font hy the new 
recency. The. troops or tin* line, in 
and near Lisbon, the urban militia, 
or ordanan/ is, as well as the guarda 
polieia (cavalry and infantry, a most 
efficient body), were placed on per¬ 
manent duty, and judiciously distri¬ 
buted through the widely extended 
city for the suppicssion of any 
popular tumult or distm bae.ee. The 
guns of those lints which Imre im¬ 
mediately on the Tagus aud the bar- 
bum's mouth vvcie dismounted, to 
guild ng iniyt any impediment being 
clliMi*d, either hy foieign or domes¬ 
tic foes, to the I'aunit et the royal 
Mjutnli on. 

On the day pievious to that on 
wliii li, i: was srrictly whispeied, 
the Mpiaiiion would take it;- ilep'r- 
tme, Sampayo Intnied alongside the 
ship wliicli l)oie the royal stmnluid 
ol I’lUiugal at the main, nheie, Jin¬ 
xing been toi tunaiely recognised hy 
the Duke de Cadaval, to whom lie 
was known as being connected with 
the Goveminent, lie obtained per¬ 
mission to ascend, and, by a lucky 
chance, was shortly enabled to pre¬ 
sent himself to his Sovereign’s no¬ 
tice. Humbling himself almost in 
the attitude of prostration before the 
i’linrc, he represent! iltlie appalling 
ruin which hung over ids house ami 
ni:' room \ic.iis, while, placing in his 
Roja' llighrieus’shnml liis account of 
store" delnered hy liim in'oilc* royal 
nrs mnl. amounting in value to neai ly 
lino million of cru^adocs (about 
L.i.jO,tt(it)j. 

No man in Portugal, or elsewhere, 
could have toiil this melancholy tale 
wuh more impo-irig effect than the 
humble ■-uppliant. Hisetmy excited 
ail the hj mpathics of the weak but 
humane prince, who, while deploring 
the cisfortiiuea ot his subject, felt 
that thn power of lelief had pased In¬ 
to other hands; his Royal Highness, 
however, did all which his fettered 


circumstances admitted. He wrote 
with ids own hand an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the debt to the full amnu.it, 
and an earnest iocomm* , ml.uioti to 
the Regency to disclisiige ir out ot 
thn crown icveiiues, whnh he vainly 
imagined tne rapacious inv idem 
would have held sarrul. To this 
doriiment he affixed the ioya! seal 
and sign-manual. Could he at that 
moment have abstracted iioui the. 
crown jewels then on lioaid a gem 
to the lull value ot Sjinpayu’u claim, 
his kind and geneious heaif, moved 
to the cxtiean* ot puy, was cipial to 
the act. Hut pioviou-dy to dismis¬ 
sing his petitioner, In- drew limn his 
coat pocket a magnificent smilf box, 
on tin- lid of which was the minia¬ 
ture likeness of Napoleon, set lound 
with large luilliauts (the gift of the 
wily despot to the too coulidiug 
Prince, in former d >vx;. This costly 
present his Royal JIL'hnea. placed 
in tlie hands of tin* still i.tie, ling and 
nstouMi d Sampayo, wtiom h- cour¬ 
teously diMiiis-rd with tin* mn.t 
cmide..e»tidi exprecsiorri oi kind. 

ll-X'.. 

Sa.iip.yo b*. 1. aed to iho xhoiv 
with a hea 1 1 full ol gintinuh; and 
buoy mi Tin* gloom which 

hung over the city was, Jioaeu r, 
but id calculated to sustain tin m, 
aud lie luo lied to bis silent home i i 
that state of the deepest anxiety 
which the critical situation of his 
country mid liimsolf could not fail 
to inspiie. 

During the whole of the remainder 
of that day, and also during the night, 
express followed express, ill rapid 
succession, each announcing the 
nearer approach of the enmny. On 
all sides, and from every voice, “ the 
enj was still—they come ! ” At the 
dawn of thn following day it was 
known in Lisbon that llm advanced 
cRvaliy, the flying mtillery, anil ge¬ 
neral btali' of the invading army had 
reposed a few hours the pi ending 
night at Villa Prunes; by sc veil they 
hud'reached the village.'of Saeavem, 
within ten leagues of thn capita'. 
There, however, the passage of a 
liver prcrtcnted a tempoiury impe¬ 
diment, and would cause a delav of 
at least two bonis! Light o’clock, 
tlm hour of high water at the bar of 
Lisbon, arrived, when the unmooring 
of the royal squadron was announced 
by a salvo of one hundred guus from 
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the ships—the streets in a moment 
became literally swarming with 
crowds of the inhabi ants of all 
vanks, rushing towards the rim’s 
hank, which was quickly lined for 
miles, all eager to bestow their be¬ 
nedictions on their departing Sove¬ 
reign. The. morning was brilliant— 
a keen north-easterly wind, the fair¬ 
est that could blow, had at the fiist 
break of dawn rent the curtains of 
night,, and not a speck remained iu 
the illimitable sky to dot the azure 
evpanse. The glorious sun shed its 
radiant beams over that extensive 
and beautiful living panorama, 
whieh Liihon and its surrounding 
heights present from tho Tagus. 
The moment the majestic vessel 
which bore the loyal standard fiist 
moved fmm her anchorage, the mo¬ 
tion was cheered by the “ vivas" of 
a (pen ter ot a million of human 
voic-'s When fairly under weigh, 
the ship neaied as closely as safety 
would jieirni! the tight hank ot this 
Tiiirus, so as t«» allow the. shouting, 
vveiy'ng midiitiid'- a list view ot the 
total t.roily. The poor indocile 
f^ot cii (who evidently had some 
taint L'l'iiiim ting ot the light ot 10 a- 
ton a' th iu moment, mol appealed 
sensi'dy to teel her situation) v,as 
icn.gnhed on tlo* deck, suppmted 
hv two nobles, waving her feeble 
hands to the congregated thousands, 
and the good Ptiiice Urgent, stir- 
ioiiioImI iiy his children, stietched 
forth his extended arms, while with 
teats he received this last mark of 
homage aiol affection frotn his faith¬ 
ful people. Ua easting his eyes 
towards the castle of Lisbon, which 
overlooks tho city, he beheld with a 
swelling luiut the ancient standard 
of his royal house still proudly float¬ 
ing over toe lofty battlements, while 
frotn below, its batteries returned iu 
thuiideiing ppals the Noveleign’s 
valedictory salute! 

Before noon, the myrtle-clad hills 
which crown the eastern quarter of 
Lisbon piesented the rapidly mov¬ 
ing masses ot the advance of the 
Ft emit iniiiy iti glitteting array; 
whose leaders then tor the first lime 
came in sight of that city of palaces, 
its beautiful and shining harbour, 
and far beyond, tho distant ocean. 
0 ! with what maddeuing feelings 
must they have gazed on the last 
lingeiing frigate of tho squadron, 


which having waited to reren e by 
telegraph from the outer fort the in¬ 
telligence of the eutry of the Fri tu b 
into the precincts of Lisbon, 
sptead out her white canvass to the 
freshening breeze, u bile winging her 
wavy way over the blue Atluntii ! 

Fioni tliat sail day—memorable iu 
flip annuls of Portugal, until a very 
bib-’f period helore the BiitWi e.i nn 
came to its relief, poor Sampayo’s 
life was passed iu constant tenor. 
Known as the pnitisan ot Biiiaiu, 
both by connexion and interest, all 
his movements wen* scrupulously 
watched, from the dist day the 
Fionch assumed their sway. Ilia 
letters wet e intercept.>d ; but these 
contained nothing to commit him — 
merely foimal countrrnnuds to for¬ 
mer meieantile orders, “ in row 
r/urhrr oft fir ofttrul ri, . ohnlitnci s 1 of 
1h< count' i/." Ot that his bitterest ene¬ 
my could take no hold Tin u again, 
all his books, papers, and accounts 
in the royal ar-en.d were srnl.-d up 
and em’iuigocd for future, examina¬ 
tion This, iuletrlid as fiu act ot op- 
ptessioti, was a precmtioii which lie 
would himself have solicited had he 
dated to piclct such a wish. But 
the reign ot terror had (ommenct d. 
Lveu the servants ot a mrin’x house- 
liold in those days woio objects of 
suspicion and ot fear. It tlieiefore 
requited the const.nit excietse of all 
Sampnyo’s constitutional ]>rml.*nce 
arid reserve, and those consummate 
powers of dissimulation so charac- 
lei islic of the Portuguese, and which 
none ever possessed in a more perfect 
degiee than Senlior Hemique, to 
guatd against the danger ot being 
suspected of hostility to the French. 

I Lis mercantile concerns were, iu 
a manner, entirely suspended. 
Commerce was for the moment anni¬ 
hilated. IBs presence no longer be¬ 
came necessary either at his count¬ 
ing-house, or on ’Change. Ife kepi 
himself for months in the stiicteat 
seclusion from society. By this cir¬ 
cumspection, and the avoidance of 
all iuteicourse with that portion of 
his fellow-citizens who were avow¬ 
edly favourable to tiie British, that 
rigoious system of am veillatice by 
which he, as a matked object, hud 
been so long beset, became gradually 
relaxed. 

After a long absence from tho 
public eye, he at length ventured to 
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occupy his old berth at the opera 
St Carlos, the centre pit-stall, just 
behind the capacious orchestra. 
The warm and affectedly friendly 
greetings with which he was wel¬ 
comed by some of his former ac¬ 
quaintances, who had found favour 
with the powers that then existed, 
and whose principles he despised, 
drew upon him the attention of the 
cver-watchful Junot; who, althongh 
lie occupied the loyal box, in the. 
centi e of the fiist circle, surrounded 
by Ills brilliant staff, anil with all the 
appendages to royalty it* elf, took 
occasion, between the op«*ra and the 
Lalitt, to pay a visit to his c/n're 
n.iui, tlie Condeasa D’Kga, in her 
ivr,e ynlti which was in a diiect 
line with the orchestia. Sampayo 
Mum peicciveil liimsclt to be an ob¬ 
ject «,t more tuar. ordinary attention 
with the miliUiy chiel ; lie llici.-lor.v 
put oil his best smiles and ino.,t 
obsequious demeanour when ad- 
dre-sed by one of those pliant tiai- 
tois(whoui t>louts and u impels 
find their ready tools m every roil), 
who had ev idem) v a part to act. This 
person, whom be bad long known 
(after the usual icmpi orated c vili- 
tics of tbo mutt box', rlfei ted great 
regiet at hi ,Jm ,<d Sampayo’, Jung 
absence fnnn the h.unt.oi ia-hion; 
hu.l especially his non-appearance 
al the levees oi th*’ Geueial, whom 
lie extolled as die roost amiable and 
condescending of men; whoso sole 
anxiety was the happiness of Poitu- 
gal(!'\and to di .w mound him per¬ 
sons of lionou: ( 1 ) nod talent The 
ha e syc pliant i (included his ful- 
soine eulogiiini by an invitation 
(which Samprijo conectly construed 
into a command) to form one of the 
bowing ciowd, who on each opera 
night legulaily lined the passage 
fiorn the royal box to the grand stair¬ 
case, 5 n order to make their humble 
obeisance. As the politic Sampayo, 
wlio had a point to carry, eageily 
expressed his happiness at the op¬ 
portunity of enjoying that honour, 
and at the close of the performance 
joined the slavish group, his anxious 
friend pushed kim forward into a 
conspicuous position, and on the ap- 
pioncli of the great little man Lite 
performance of his silent homage 
i. traded the General’s particular at¬ 
tention. ft had always been a remark 
In former days that Sampayu’s bow 


was unrivalled in Portugal for easp, 
grace, and dignity; how he acquired 
it was best known to hirnseit, but 
such was in ti nth the fact. Now, as 
Junot was a shrewd fellow, and bad 
bad bis attention previously c ili« d 
to this individual, he maiked bis ac¬ 
knowledgment of the salute with 
more tlinn u-uiil couiK'-y, wldle 
he merely bent his be.ui a iitile to 
tlieiiglit or left to the bowing ciowd 
as ho passed *ow;mls tin* sticct. 

And this was the, man whose nose 
his 1 'rifuiii.il master list d to tvii.ik 
until tlie te.ii s came into liis < yes; 
whose puis lie olien pinch.-d almost 
lo bleeding; and whose uid.-hors lie 
plucked until the rowing sulb'rer 
died out for mercy; win,to clever 
little wile was, in her husband’s ab¬ 
sence, CiiiH/H Htd (as she sc-seiN) lo 
enduie the honour of the Kuiperoi’s 
rniduiglit visits in In i chamlu r as 
she lay in hi r unsullied lied ; whose 
pan nia’, fraternal (or heaven knows 
u hut) lectures she was hound to lis¬ 
ten 1 . 1 , until she could piev ill m hi.; 
Impel ill maji'rtty to have he. to il.e 
soimide oi luw chaste i onniihi.il 
cimeii I in d whose tender adieus for 
the night were expu *.M’d by a gentle 
pindi ol'lier piottylittb- toi throe <h 
the satin roverlet of the had ! V» li it 
a playful tiger ! I no wonder ih.-o 
Junot bceanij a furouiire. lint to 
our lieio—Sampayo reti.ed lo his 
house that night full of a ptoj. ct he 
bad long coutcmpi ited, n id th .t 
which induced him to uappear in 
public. lie bail drawn up, :.t vaiisus 
periods of Ids seclusion, inemoi i .1; 
and petitions to Junot on the subjcit 
of his long standing claim on the, 
Portuguese Gov et nnient 1 in •eli.nl 
been revived aguiiimi.l again nro.il- 
ing to circumstances, Lium u r pie- 
sented. Jiucouiaged by tl « glorious 
smile of the General, who, although 
affecting uot to interfere with the. 
Government, still viituallv diiectcd 
all its proceedings, he strut K off :>t 
once a ruemoml vvliii.h eml-rai eil 
all his claims, in which, nr king a 
virtue of necessity, lie wav id Ids 
demand for pay in cut, and lnr-ly so¬ 
licited the lestitution of the mu plus; 
of his stores then remaining in ilu> 
dockyard anil arsenal, aud wholly 
useless, not a ship of war hiving 
been lift to biing any pm lion of 
tliPin into use. This paper he had 
translated into the French language. 
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and having screwed up his courage 
to the task of a personal presenta¬ 
tion, he made the necessary prepa¬ 
rations. He solicited and obtained 
permission to attend the great man’s 
next grand levee. 

On the day appointed for that ce¬ 
remony, Sampayo found himself in 
front of the palace of his friend the 
baron, which Junot, with his usual 
discrimination, had selected for his 
headquarters. Alighting from his 
calash, lie saw himself surrounded 
liy a display of military pomp to 
which his eye had hern little acrus- 
tonii <] Hi itis.li commundei s-in chief 
(as lie had seen on the occasion of 
Oeneral Sir John Stuart’s sei vice in 
Poitngal some years before) are 
generally content with a couple of 
gieriadiers to glare their pinch ; the 
aiitul Junot, wisely calculating the 
value ol display with such a people, 
had the whole of the Largo de Quin- 
tella filled with troops. His own re¬ 
giment of hussars, of which he was 
so proud, furnished two squadrons 
as part of his gurucl of honour. 
Two hundred whiskered grenadiers 
lined the entrance-hall and staircase, 
while, as if these were not enough 
to inspire awe in the gaping crowds, 
two bright brass nine-pounders, one 
on each side of the outer poich, were, 
posted, each attended by its gunner 
with lighted match resting over his 

shoulder. 

Sampayo ascended the splendid 
marble staircase with a throbbing 
heait, and bowed his way through 
the glittering crowd into the grand 
saloon, where he was not long unre¬ 
cognised. His presentation was (at 
his own request) almost the lust on 
thaL day; his desire was to engage, 
if possible, Junot’s attention to him 
for a few minutes. His persona] ap¬ 
pearance was plain and unassuming, 
such as became a merchant, hut i . 
the stiictest conformity with court 
costume ; the slightest deviation 
from which would have given un¬ 
pardonable offence to the vain Ju¬ 
not. Here his elegant, his unequalled 
bow once more attracted attention, 
as he respectfully presented into the 
General’s hand his elaborate memo¬ 
rial. Casting his eyo hastily over 
the paper, he passed it into the. hands 
of his attendant chief of the staff, 
and desired Sampayo to remain for 
a conference on the breaking up of 
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the levee. This was conducted 
through the favourable interpreta¬ 
tion of his friend the Baron, who,al¬ 
though a reluctant ami compulsory 
host, was obliged to do the honouis 
of ilia palace. 

Sampayo was, to his great mortifi¬ 
cation, as little of a Frenchman as 
his Excellency was a Portuguese, 
but tlm latter was so entirely won 
over by bis insinuating and elegant 
address in the lew sentences of 
French which he trusted himself to 
pronounce, that Junot’s usual //««- 
Lur sdtened down into the most 
condescending affiliility of mauuer. 
Klerati d by his success, Sampayo 
saw his moment for the coup etc 
tnnUic had arrived, and seized that 
propitious moment to flash across 
the eyes of tho flattered Junot the 
brilliant* of his splendid snuff-box, 
as he, with almost In mint knee, pre¬ 
sented its pei fumed contents to his 
Excellency’s extended digits. Junot 
appeared struck with delight at the 
likeness of his royal master (his 
admiration of whom almost ap¬ 
proached idolatry); it is possible, 
bowel er, that ou this occasion 
the costly brilliants,shedding around 
their lustie under the rays of a 
midsummer sun, might have laid 
claim to a poition of his admira¬ 
tion. Be that as it may, after an 
audience of half-an hour, Sampayo 
humbly took his leave intuits his 
snuff-box I which, after the most 
pressing entreaties, he was happy 
enough to prevail on his Excellency 
to accept. An “ adieu, won ami," 
from tho great man, sent him homo 
in the highest hopes and spirits; 
but with that deep reserve which 
net er through life forsook him for a 
moment, he forbore to bint, even 
to ids own brothers (two of whom 
had been for some years in bis em¬ 
ploy), the thoughts and hopes which 
then swelled his heart. 

Junot, although (liko all Napo¬ 
leon’s generals) rapacious and grasp¬ 
ing, was not without a dash of ro¬ 
mantic generosity in his nature, 
which in his situation was a redeem¬ 
ing quality'. He could not reconcile 
to his better feelings the acceptance 
of such a costly present from the 
ruined merchant without some ef¬ 
forts to render him a service in re¬ 
turn. Ileaccordingly took the trouble 
of entering into the circumstances 
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detailed in the memorial, which 
proving to be perfectly,correctly sta¬ 
led, he took the earliest opportunity 
of giving a proof of hia good inten¬ 
tions. Sampayo was agreeably sur¬ 
prised at receiving an order, directed 
to Magendia,the French Minister of 
Marine, for admission into the Royal 
Arsenal, and the restoration of all 
his books and papers. This mark of 
favour was followed by another still 
more important; '.lommissaiies of 
marine were appointed to attend 
•Sampayo in the identification of 
those stores which had not been 
paid for, preparatory, as it was in¬ 
sinuated to him, to their entire and 
unconditional restoration. The 
goodly woik went on for two or 
three weeks; the /melons oil, whic h 
never tails to give rapidity to the 
wheels of all official opeiations in 
that country, was liberally applied 
by Sampayo to quicken the labours 
of these functionaries. The schedule 
was completed, even vessels char¬ 
tered to take tint articles to another 
market; the official signatures of the 
higher powers alone were wanted 
to the documeui tu authorize the 
well-fee’d commissaries to make 
the delivery. One week, one little 
week more, and Sainpayo’s triumph 
would iiave been complete, when 
the whispers of a British squadron, 
aud a large fleet of transports, 
swarming with troops, having been 
seen ofl' the north coast of Portugal, 
at a moment dashed the cup of joy 
from his expectant lips! but even 
this, the heaviest stroke which mis¬ 
fortune had yet iufiicted, did not 
strike his equanimity; whatever 
were his feelings, they were hidden 
even from those most in his confi¬ 
dence. Ilis hopes from Juuot were 
now at an end 1 The appearance of 
<uy person in public, known to have 
’ been connected with the English, 
became dangerous to themselves. 
A furious proclamation was issued 
-by Juuot, forbidding, on pain of in¬ 
stant military execution, all inter¬ 
course or correspondence with the 
British army, which it soon became 
known had partly disembarked at 
the Mondego. The citizens, native 
as well as foreign, were prohibited 
from meeting or assembling, even in 
their private residences, to the num¬ 
ber ot three persons; an embargo 
vu ordered on all the porta under 


the power of the French; even the 
fishing-boats, by which the markets 
of the metropolis were supplied, 
were compelled to anchor under the 
guns of tort St Julian, where senti¬ 
nels were placed on board, to pre¬ 
vent or detect the introduction of 
Biitish letters or proclamations. 
The forts of the Bugio, which com¬ 
mands the bar, with Cuscaes, St 
Julian, aud Belem Castle weie 
strongly reinforced, as were those 
oil the Alcmtngo hank of the Tagus. 
Notwithstanding all these preventive 
nicasuics oil the pait ot the Fieucli, 
the giHteful intelligence of ihe land¬ 
ing of Sir Arthur UVlesley’s aimy 
at Figueras,aud its advance, became 
univet sally known, aud afforded a 
gleam of hope to the sitfloi ing Por¬ 
tuguese. The citizens were doomed 
at this anxious period to a state of 
alpiost domestic impiismimeut J 
scarcely dating to venture out for 
the. uecessaiivs of life, aud even 
then under the tin i oi s ot the French 
bayouet. Patiols paiaded the stieets 
eveiyhoui of the day, and domici¬ 
liary visits during the night, attend* d 
with every species of insult and in¬ 
decorum, kept the wretched city in 
a state of hourly teiror, not inoie 
from the atrocities ot the demoia- 
li/.ed Flench army, than from the 
apprehension ot the outbreak of the 
desperate and blood-seeking portion 
ot the Lisbon mob. It became lint a 
choice ot miseiics,and the lientitling 
citizens weie compelled to solicit 
the protection of those very troops, 
by whom they were so insulted and 
oppressed, as their only secuiity lor 
lile aud piopeily; ami even ot these 
but a few weak battalions remained 
in Lisbon and the tints. This de¬ 
plorable state of things existed from 
the last days of July until the mid¬ 
dle of August, when the city was 
roused from its torpor to the bitter¬ 
est feelings of giici' and despair by 
a getieiai salute horn the castle and 
all the river batteries, in honour (as 
it was stated by the first bulletin of 
the Imperial army) of a brilliant 
victory obtained over the English, 
who, it was modestly added, had 
found safety from entire destruction 
by a sudden retreat to their ships! 
To render General de la Borde jus¬ 
tice, this was not /its report This was 
the action at Roleica (17th August 
JS 08 ), in which the Biitish ai my 
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flashed its maiden steel on the Por¬ 
tuguese soil with a far different re¬ 
sult from that stated in this lying 
bulletin, manufactured at Lisbon to 
repress the rising spirit of the peo¬ 
ple. In order to keep up the delu¬ 
sion, a field-officer of the ‘29th infan¬ 
try, with three or four others, whose 
gallantry iu a charge led them too 
far iu advance of their battalion to 
re.guiu their statiou, and, when 
wounded, had talleu into the ene¬ 
my’s hands, were hurried on tu 
Lisbon, and unfeelingly paraded 
through the streets as a trophy of 
victoiy; but a few days more dis¬ 
pelled the atrocious cheat. .Sir 
Arthur’s splendid defeat of Juuot’s 
army at Voucho, on the 21st of Au¬ 
gust, could not be long concealed, 
succeeded as it was by ihat unfor¬ 
tunate armistice, width, by aiVuiding 
tiie defeated Ficnch a safe fell eat 
on Lisbon, led the way to that dis- 
graeelul convention of Ciutra, which 
will ever remain a standing blot on 
tti itain’s tame ! 

The tedious negotiations by which 
this convention Was piotiacted, be¬ 
yond all calculation, by Trench chi¬ 
canery, feebly opposed by 13iitish 
honour and good faith, kept the 
anxious Portuguese in a state of 
awful suspense as to their ultimate 
fate. But when the terms of this 
convention were at last made known, 
their feelings of bitter indignation 
knewtio bounds. “ What!” said they, 
“the defeated French army beaten 
by a handful of Hiltons, and, on 
their self-chosen field of battle, to 
be suffered to depat t with all the 
iiONOLiis os WAR, and ladcu with 
the plunder ut our country ? Now, 
that that gallant handful of waniors 
have been strengthened by the pre¬ 
sence of tiftceu thousand tiesh 
troops, eager for battle, the tiling,” 
they argued, “ was moustioi i” 
(and well they might); “ and, to 
crown all, at the expense and cost 
of Great Britain!” This was, in¬ 
deed, “ makiitj h hri dye oj <jvhl for 
u retreating chttny ” with a “ ven¬ 
geance.'' These were the remarks 
of the most loyal and intelligent 
Portuguese. But the evil was past 
remedy: British honour was pledg¬ 
ed to the performance of this humi¬ 
liating convention. The patriots of 
all ranks saw with grief this fatal 
error, but forbore, from a feeling of 


gratitude to their brave deliverers, 
to receive with other demonstra¬ 
tions than those of the moBt, un¬ 
bounded rcBpect and honour the 
few British officers (principally the 
chiefs of military and civil staff) 
who were permitted to enter Lis¬ 
bon until the final embarkation of 
the French. 

Amidst the scramble to secrete 
or carry off their plunder, a consi¬ 
derable portion of valuable church 
property, iu plate, jewels, and pic¬ 
tures, was rescued from the grasp 
of these insatiate robbers by the 
promptitude aud energy of Lord 
Berectoid—a step which gained that 
gallant officer present applause and 
future popularity amongst the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

The hated tri-colour still floated 
over the castle and the batteries; 
but on the einbaikatiou of the last 
detachment of the French, tide odi¬ 
ous emblem of tyranny gave way to 
the national colours. No sooner 
did it display its ardent field and 
azure border to the breeze, than its 
reappearance was hailed by tlio roar 
of cannon, the clanging of ten thou¬ 
sand bells, and the enthusiastic 
“ virus ” of the whole population. 
The enfranchised citizens, almost 
frantic with delight, poured out by 
huudreds into the streets and 
squares, expressing their joy by 
embracing ail they met, bestowing 
their (jarfic/tvd kisses on old ami 
young of both sexes. Nothing short 
of such an unequivocal guarantee 
for his personal safety could have 
drawn Xainpayo from the gloomy 
but secure sanctuary of his dwell¬ 
ing. But his enthusiasm, regulated 
by prudence, never went beyond 
those congratulatory smiles which 
he could bo well command; not but 
that lie bated the French from the 
depths of his Portuguese heart,bMt he 
feared them, if possible, still more, 
and inwardly trembled at the bare 
idea of a re-action. 

The British troops were cantoned 
and encamped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lisbon, within a circuit of 
two or three leagues. A cordon 
was drawn around tho city, to pre¬ 
vent the unrestrained visits of offi¬ 
cers And soldiers, unless when on 
special duty. The piincipal officers 
of the quarter-master-general, com¬ 
missariat, and medical departments. 
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of course excepted. On one occa¬ 
sion, when a group of the former of 
those officers were assembled in 
consultation upon a matter of local 
arrangement in tlie grand square of 
the Inquisition (called tlio Prai;a 
Roscio), the temporary absence of 
those Portuguese interpreters in¬ 
duced one of the party to make an 
enquiry (as well as his imperfect 
knowledge of the language allowed 
him) of one of those lazy idlers, 
who stood with stupid gaze, staring 
at the “ Itigleses; ” hut failing to 
make himself understood by the 
most toriueutingly dull and sense* 
less canaille in Europe, he was re¬ 
lieved from the embarrassment by a 
gentleman vvdio advanced, and in a 
re-]i"ct | ul manner offered his assist¬ 
ance. His addiess was that of a 
person of a superior class ot soi io- 
ly. Ilis language almost marked 
him as English or Irish; but the 
lather nas-tl twang, so inseparable 
from the Portuguese utterance, and 
his looks and gestures, stamped him 
as one of the country. This gentlc- 
man volunteer appeared to be about 
forty—pel haps less; but a pecu- 
liat ly serious expression of counte¬ 
nance, and the appearance of a libe¬ 
ral sprinkling of grey hairs thiough 
his glossy black locks, bullied all 
calculations as to his precise age. 
The stranger was in height some, 
thing above five feet nine, rather 
full in flesh, but wholly free from 
that prominence of ahdotm-n which 
lew Portuguese of either sex escape 
after a certain age. His pale but 
intelligent feeiures were occasion¬ 
ally lit up to strong expression by 
the flash of a full and searching 
f1 a’k grey eye; and in bis frequent 
smile, which broke through liis ha¬ 
bitual gravity of countenance, dis- 
* la/ed a set of perfectly well form¬ 
ed teeth, clean to a perfection—a 
rare thing in that country, even 
amongst the most elegant of their 
female nobility. Nothing could be 
plainer thau his dress. A black 
4 oai and vest, drab kerseymere 
breeches and half-boots displayed 
the upper portion ot a well-shaped 
leg. Disdaining the use of the cocked 
hat, worn by every shopman of the 
town after the departure of the 
Freer’ , this plain citizen wore an 
English round hat, in the left *ide of 
which was stitched his emblem of 


loyalty, the crimson and purple 
Portuguese cockade, not exceeding 
in size a dollar’s breadth. His left 
hand (which, white and well-shaped, 
gave proofs of bis gentility) held a 
handsome but plain gold snuff-box, 
the tender of which acts like a let¬ 
ter of introduction throughout this 
snuff-taking nation. That be was 
no common man, could be seen at 
a glance; but the officers to whom 
lie had offered his services were not 
prepared to find a person of such 
universal intelligence, and one so 
perfectly acquainted with all the. 
localities of this extensive city. The 
buildings to which their immediate 
attention hail been directed were 
those assigned for barracks for a 
Biithdi brigade, anil an adjacent one 
for an hospital. The stranger ven- 
tuied to dissent from the arrange¬ 
ment, pointing out, for both pur¬ 
poses, a different but far preferable 
locale, the hiurlit of which instantly 
decided those functionaries to adopt 
the change. This, however, was 
but one of the. many services which 
the stranger rendered in the course 
of his two hours’ attendance on the 
British officers, who, on taking their 
lew, with a thousand thanks to 
their intelligent guide, requested to 
know to whom they were indebted 
for such obliging attention and va¬ 
luable information. Thu modest 
stranger, with a bow (which only 
ewe man in Portugal could execute), 
placed in the hand of the chief offi¬ 
cer a small card, on which was 
written— 


I 

| 11. T. Sampayo, 

| 7. Lanjo dn Carmo. 


On their arrival at the palace of 
Qucluz, where headquarters then 
were, the whole party were loud in 
the laudations of their Lisbon ac¬ 
quaintance; whose card having been 
shown to some of the public autho¬ 
rities from Lisbon, then in attend¬ 
ance on the Commander-in-chief, 
their report was so flattering to 
Sampayo’B character for talents, en¬ 
terprise, and integrity as one of the 
body of Lisbon merchants, that an 
express was sent off instantly to 
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invite him to headquarters- His 
appearance and conversation next 
morning confirmed all those favour¬ 
able impressions which the mind of 
the Commander-in-chief had received 
from the reports of the previous 
day, and Senhor Sam pay o was 
handed over to the commissary- 
general forthwith, as a valuable and 
most desirable ally. 

With this officer a temporary ar¬ 
rangement was entered into, by 
which Sampayo was induced, by a 
liberal commission, to procure the 
supplies necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of thirty thousand men, with 
the usual proportion of horses and 
followers, the extent of which may 
he roughly calculated at one hun¬ 
dred and fifty tons of bread, lour 
hundred large oxen, and live hun¬ 
dred pipes of wine, per uet/i. The 
bar ecommission, however moderate, 
on the outlay tor such an euoimous 
supply, was not to be despised by 
Sampayo; but in accepting the 
charge, he had ulterior projects in 
view, which he in a very little time 
realized. 

Although known to be reduced in 
funds, his credit had never sull'ered; 
and when, encouraged by the pro- 
fered aid of lire liberal Quentilla (al¬ 
ways, and under all reverses, his 
steady friend), he engaged to take 
up the entire supply ort his turn 
account, as general contractor, a 
million of dollar s were in one hour 
placed at his disposal by his mer¬ 
cantile friends, whose capital had 
remained so long unemployed. Sup¬ 
plies of cattle, grain, Ilnur, oil, 
and wine, soon poured in on him from 
all quarters. Abundance of rations, 
and regularily in their supply, will 
nev'T tuil to keep arr army in good- 
huinour. Tnexpetieneed as Sam- 
>ayo was in military arrangements, 
re soon discovered the moue of 
giving satisfaction to all parties. 
Never was such delicious nine ser¬ 
ved out in the shape of a ration as 
that which found its way to the 
tables of the general officers and 
staff! The whole of the commissa¬ 
riat lent their ( of coarse gratuitous) 
aid to facilitate and help forward all 
his arrangements. Every tiling pro¬ 
mised favourably for the spirited 
contractor, when, just on the eve of 
renewing his first months experi- 
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mental contract, an officer arrived 
from England, w ith the hitherto un¬ 
known rank of tw/iwr>iflr//-in-r;itri<F! 
who, by virtue of long and sedentary 
campaigns in Whitehall and Scot- 
laud-yaid, was destined to woik 
miracles of efficiency and economy 
in that important branch of the ser¬ 
vice. As the first step in which a 
chief, civil or military, usually shows 
his power, is to neutralize, if not 
destroy all the advantages gained 
by his predecessor (c. y. Sir Hew 
Dairymple’s notable interference, by 
arresting Wellington in his career of 
victory!) so in the instance alluded 
to. “ ^l/l cuisfaiy contracts arc an - 
nulla /,” was the lirst order promul¬ 
gated by the recently anived c/utf. 
The first act of fus unfortunate ad¬ 
ministration in forming conuacts 
proved a most unlucky one. Dis¬ 
daining all advice, he, in an un- 
guaided moment, accepted a pro¬ 
posal for the general supply of the 
army from a poison, whose only in¬ 
troduction to him was his having 
been for some time employed as a 
secret agent (or, in other words, a 
.«;.'//) at Lisbon in the pay of the 
foreign secretin y in Downing Street! 
This man, although long resident in 
Lisbon, possessed neither fiiends 
nor abilities to conduct such an im¬ 
mense undertaking; he had neither 
money, influential fiiends,nor cicdit. 
This was Sanipayo’s thiul serious 
cheek in the. pursuit of fortuue. 
lie, however, with apparent cheer¬ 
fulness, resigned his charge, ami 
even went so far as to transfer over 
to his rival his stock of eattlo on 
hand, in order that there might not 
be the smallest interruption to the 
regularity of supply which the troops 
had hitherto been accustomed to. 
This plausible act of liberality won 
golden opinions for Sampayo, while 
by his management lie relieved him¬ 
self from his slock at his own price, 
and at the same time of a monstrous 
daily expenditure for food and 
herdsmen. AH the available sup¬ 
plies within fifty miles of Lisbon 
had long before been forestalled by 
his agents, so that Sampayo had but 
to wait, silently exulting in the an¬ 
ticipation of that failure which eveiy 
thinking person saw to he inevitable, 
and which, as predicted, one short 
fortnight produced. The unluckily- 
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selected contractor broke down un¬ 
der the weight of a responsibility he 
had not the power to support; and 
thus onco more threw the cards 
into Sainpayo's hands. The em¬ 
barrassment caused by this unto¬ 
ward, but easily foreseen failure, 
the grief, chagiin, and disappoint¬ 
ment felt by the eommissaiiat-chief 
(who was a talented, honourable, 
and in manners most amiable man, 
but physically incap ible of the task 
he had undertaken ), hi ought on a se¬ 
vere attack of gout, which for some 
time placed him " horsd'*-combat.” 
Under such circumstances, Sam- 
payo might have almost dictated his 
own terms ; hilt he felt that mode¬ 
ration would more fully rn-esUb'Lh 
his popularity with all parties, while 
a giasping advantage, taken in a 
moment ot necessity, might even¬ 
tually destroy it. To the ndvaievs 
made to him by the commissary next 
iu charge, lie professed all obedience 
to the wishes expiessed by the coni- 
inaiider-m-rliiet, and tendered his 
humble services iu an>/ manner must 
conducive to tin* advantage of the 
army. 

It ivas a most critical moment; 
the season was already far advan¬ 
ced. Sir John Moore’s army, des¬ 
tined for Spain, lay inactive iu the 
vicinity of Lisbon, destitute of those 
grand sinews of war, / nonci / and 
trmiyuifts. Of supplies them were 
abundance, hut without the latter, 
they were useless f-r the purposes 
of an advancing army. By the dint 
of exertion, however, on all sides, 
these defiriern i«s wcie in tune (not 
perfectly, it is true) supplied; and 
that brilliant army, high in courage, 
°pmts, and discipline, commenced 
that memorable march, which was 
doomed to end in the “ loss of all 
’•m its honour.” 

Sampayo, now without a rival, 
stretched out Ins hands to grasp at 
power over all the rcsourees ol the 
couutry. Ilw agents were distri¬ 
buted in all the productive distiicts, 
to buy up or forestall, not only pre¬ 
sent stock, but the crops of the suc¬ 
ceeding year. The rich Beira, the 
fruitful province for graiu and cattle, 
was already his own. [n every 
town, from the Tatncgo to the 
Tagus, there might be found an 
agent of the great contractor. His 


Irish connexions were stimulated to 
keep up his supplies ot wheat, flour, 
and barley imin that teeming land 
of plenty (and, alas! distress). Quo 
of his hi others was despatched caily 
iu llie following year to the. Uuited 
States for a similar purpose, while 
another was sent to the empire of 
Morocco, to endeavour to obtain 
peiiodieal supplies from the Bar- 
haiinc polls. When remoustiated 
with by his finmls on these ap¬ 
parently prodigal and premature 
oiders (with a demand of little 
more than twelve thousand rations 
daily), his pallid features lelaxed 
into a .significant smile, as he an¬ 
swered, " (it HtfvMi n, i/ttu It irnr not 
ii hut Li't'nt v inol/hr i/mr nun/ (nun/ 
filnnit. Wait, wait, a while, ami 
you will see dial nil these precau¬ 
tions will In* toumi net estiary.” lie 
spoke piopbclirally. Sampayo had 
taken a more cnlaiged view of the, 
state of Portugal, as connected with 
lMiglaml, thau those, umalculalirig 
meie matter-of-fact monitors. Ah a 
proof ot which, when even heads of 
departments, miliiai y ami civ il, look¬ 
ed upon the evacuation ot Portu¬ 
gal by the British as the neccssuiy 
and unavoidable consequence ot tin* 
fruitless and calamitous campaign of 
Sir John Moore, when pieparationa 
for dismantling the forts on tin! 
Tagus had aciually been commenc¬ 
ed, when the ordnance stores were 
being packed up, and the military 
chest held in constant readiness for 
removal, when the croaking Whigs 
and their subservient organs the 
Whig newspapers, ciied nut on tlm 
madness of maintaining a further 
contest in Portugal, Sampayo's con- 
lidenen iu British policy and British 
integiity never for an hour abated! 
On one occasion, in February 1N00, 
when the commissary in chaigu at 
Lisbon, after dinner at, Sampayo’s 
own house, jokingly said, 

“ Sampayo, you had better pack up 
and he prepared to embark with 
us!” 

“ Sir” (said the shrewd contractor 
emphatically), “ you know nothing 
at all about the matter!” Then, 
recovering himself, ami advancing 
his snuff-box with one of his insi¬ 
dious smiles, said, “ Pon/on, Sni- 
A»r/'* (mein, the parties were as 
intimate as Poachmn and JLucfut), 
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“ Your government, sir, are not such 
burros * as to throw the frame out 
of their hands so easily. No, sir, al¬ 
though we were reduced to Lisjion 
alums ! it is still defensible.” 

“ Pshaw, Lisbon ! an open town 
defensible” (answered the epaullet- 
e.d civilian). 

“ Yes, sir” (coolly retorted Sam- 
payo), “ a French general would 
have defended it against all your 
army —but, sir, so long as Eng- 
iarid Ims a regiment on foot and n 
ship to Moat, she will not give up 
her ground in Portugal— she is fight¬ 
ing her iurn brittle on our soil.” 

Highly as Sumpayo thought of the 
militaiy pi owes* and talent of the 
Vratch geneiiils, he lived to see an 
_/,'/• //is/i onediiu*them hem one end 
id the Peninsula to the other, alter 
having defended Lisbon quite av ef- 
lectuaHv as ilie most lenowned of 
their marshals, and pel hups infinite¬ 
ly moic so. But the faet was, that 
just then the tecollection of tlio 
Convention ot (linna anil the unfor¬ 
tunate issue of Sir .loim Moore’a 
campaign, had impressed on the 
mind of even the most sensible Por¬ 
tuguese (and Spaniards too) nu un- 
tavouiahle opinion of Biilish gene¬ 
ralship. W’liat a revolution ot sen¬ 
timent did not tliieo short years 
produce ! The months of .Warm and 
Apiil hrought out strong reinforce¬ 
ments to the Biilish army, which 
checied the almost, sinking hopes of 
the doubting Portuguese; hut thu 
airival of Sir Aithur Wellesley to as¬ 
sume. for the second time, the chief 
command of the army, dispelled all 
their apprehensions, so poweiful is 
the magic of a name linked with 
victory I 

lie new commander-in-chief, 
although personally knowing no¬ 
thing of Sampayo’s mei its, yet. liml- 
ing him in full possession m the 
confidence, of Urn public authorities, 
Portuguese as well as British, with 
his accustomed sagacity wisely left 
him to pursue his plans uninterrupt¬ 
ed by any specious novelties which 
a new commissary-general might at¬ 
tempt to introduce. Tim conse¬ 
quence was, that by Kampayo's 
“ prevoyance” the commander-in- 
chief was enabled to pusli on his 


army towards the north without 
other impediments than those which 
nature presents, and that scantiness 
of means of transport which was 
throughout ail our Peninsular cam¬ 
paigns a crying evil; but even this 
grand deficiency had been greatly 
corrected in course of time by the 
powerful genius of the great leader 
of our armies; who, to his fame as 
the first b'ltjhtiug General of the age, 
may claim that; useful hut less shin¬ 
ing quality of being the very best 
<Ut/ain iMrt )■>/■ GeneraI that ever took 
the field ! 

The army halted at Coimbra for 
its more perfect organization, and 
distribution into divisions and bri¬ 
gades, which occupied a w eek. Sain- 
payo accompanied headquaiters to 
this famous city (an epoch in the life 
ot one whose travels into the interior 
of Portugal never probably extended 
beyond the cool and balmy shades 
of ('intia). 

Here, then, in the grand Praca, 
Sumpayo was seen, each morning of 
his sojourn with the army, surround¬ 
ed by commissaries, quarter-mas¬ 
ters, juiz de torus (local magis- 
tiates), butchers, bakers, bullock- 
driieis, farmers, and labourers, is¬ 
suing his various orders and direc¬ 
tions with the most imperturbable 
placidity, in the selfsame well-blush¬ 
ed black coat and ve-t, the veiitable 
drab kersey breeches, the milk-white 
stocking and well glazed half boot, 
a cane under the light arm, and the 
etermd aim If-box in the left hand, 
the sfmic complacent smile I there 
lie stood, as if removed by a stroke 
of enchantment from the Lisbon 
’Change to his present position. 
Next hour he would be found at the 
Camara, interpreting to those high 
authorities the wishes or desires of 
the commander-in-chief, in another 
kneeling at the feet of tho bishop, 
kissing the sapphire ring which 
adorned his reverend linger, while 
invoking his Excellency’s benedic¬ 
tion on his honest labours; or (what 
was of much greater value in his— 
Sampayo’s—eyes, highlyashe valued 
the “ henedicite”) the diocepan pas¬ 
toral injunction to all bis flock (lay 
aud ecclesiastic) to hring forth, with¬ 
out reserve or excuse, their cattle 
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and the fruits of the earth upon the 
requisition of the devout contractor ! 

Of a verity, there was not a man 
in Portugal, if in Europe, better 
fitted for the task he undertook. 
He knew the weak point on which 
to attack his countrymen, and never 
let slip an opportunity of pandering 
to that iuordinatc vanity which is 
the national foible. Every man in 
office whose appearance indicated the 
possession of a second sliiit was in¬ 
variably addressed as J/lnstrusi.i/o, 
but if boasting of a thhd! he was 
approached as his “ Eta tin.cm 
Narnpayo's mild and persuasive ad- 
diess, his coolness under eveiy pro¬ 
vocation, and his patient perseve¬ 
rance, was with such a people the 
most certain mode of overcoming 
every difficulty, and helped to temp¬ 
er the impetuosity of the Biitish au¬ 
thorities in the vain and ft unless 
attempt to drag on the dull and 
plodding Portuguese officials into that 
alacrity which is so totally ioieign 
to their habits, and imlei d to their 
very natuie. By such conduct he 
became popular with all. The ge¬ 
nerals and stall’locked on him as the 
pi incc of conti actoi s ; with the com¬ 
missaries he was their inagnus Apol¬ 
lo—the yoldm idol of quartermas¬ 
ters and storekeepers, and only >r- 
t'utid iu reverence and respect, to 
their protector St Antonio with all 
the farmers, bullock-diivers, and 
muleteers attached to the mmy, to 
whom he was always a liberal tiieud 
and a voluntary interpreter on those 
too frequent causes of compaint by 
these poor people against the itil/icr 
sharp practice on their heads and 
shoulders by their very gallant but 
uupolished friends and allies fioin 
<ii eat Britain. 

Prom this period, until Welling¬ 
ton found it necessaiy to concen¬ 
trate his foiees within those cele¬ 
brated Lutes, (not very correctly 
named), of “ Tin res Vcd/as” Sam- 
payo’szeal and activity never slum¬ 
bered ; and when that awful mo¬ 
ment did an ire, and one which his 
sagacity had foreseen and piovided 
for, lie felt a confidence in his means 
and resources to meet the emer¬ 
gency. 

Not only the Biitish army, but 
the Portuguese also, .under Lord 
Beresford, were to be maintained 
with their usual daily ratious. But 
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relief was demanded for the swarm¬ 
ing thousands of houseless, famish¬ 
ing fugitives, who, by the cruel ne¬ 
cessities of a state of war, were com¬ 
pelled to abandon their burning re¬ 
sidences and desolated lands, now 
rendered a desert (in older to re¬ 
tail! and distress the advancing ene¬ 
my), and had found a refuge wilhii 
their lines. 

This was the moment of Sam- 
payo’s triumph; every eye beheld, 
and every voice applauded his wis¬ 
dom and foresight. ltu> magazines 
were full, to overflow, of all lire ne- 
ce saiies of life. Magnificent in 
extent and convenience as were the 
public granaiies and storehouses, 
they were found iiisiillicicnt for the 
immense quantities of coirimissai iat 
stores anil provisions which weie 
daily landed; churches, convents, 
ami private buildings weie assigned 
over for their reception,—while the 
Tagus bore on its ample bosom sup¬ 
plies of all the munitions of war lo 
the amount of mil lions ! While the 
besiegois weie eating their hoises, 
the botct/nl wore in possession of all 
tlie comforts enjoyed by the Biiiish 
soldier under a liberal Government; 
and never were the splendid 10 - 
sources of Gieat Biitain mme 
proudly, nay, prodigally displayed! 

Sumpayo’s house betaine the. ren¬ 
dezvous of the general anil stafl- 
ufiieeiK, whose duty occasionally 
led tlie in into Lisbon ; his establish¬ 
ment, always respectable, now be¬ 
came more costly; his hospitality 
was unbounded, and eveiy thing 
appertaining to his menuye assumed 
u more expensive garb, lie alone 
i etnaiued unchanged;—his hour had 
not yet armed! 

Not to dwell on the “thiicetold 
tale” of the fluctuating events and 
hem t-thi filing vicissitudes of that 
interesting war; limn the moment 
when tlio “ spoiled child of victory'* 
(as Masseua had been designated by 
his royal master) fled before tho 
more favoured son of i-u/our and of 
pntdincn, to that biilliant peiiod 
when the all-conquering Wellington 
turned the fierce tide of war into 
the heart of pioud Eranee, Sam- 
payo enjoyed ari unsullied, uninter¬ 
rupted career of honour, credit, and 
prospeiity! 

Various were the calculations on the 
amount of his propel ty, at the close 
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of the war in Portugal ; some an ex¬ 
travagant above aa others were belo w 
the reality ,—that was, of course, his 
own secret; but one circumstance 
became known in a certain circle, 
which, while it marked the splen¬ 
dour of his acquisitions of wealth, 
still more strongly proved his noble 
and generous feelings. To his elder 
brother, Antonio, who was then ad¬ 
vanced in lite, and although in alllu- 
ence, surrouuded by a large family, 
—lie owed a debt of gratitude, and 
it was nobly repaid. On the Neiv- 
Yeai’s day of 1811, this excellent 
hi other was surpi iscd by the receipt 
of hills on the British treasuiy to 
the amount of O.nk‘H cxonr.n Tuon- 
stM) Pounds ! the spontaneous, un¬ 
solicited gift of his attached and 
grateful i elative!—This was an act 
which deserves to he recorded lor 
the honour of all parties. 

On the final winding up of his 
accounts with the British Govern¬ 
ment, it was confidently stated that 
lu* had realized a fortune of two 
millions sterling ! besides a debt 
due by the Portuguese Gov eminent 
on his old claim, and ireent con¬ 
tracts of half a million more.! 

Enormous as this sum must sound 
in the eats of the uninitiated in the 
nij stories of great tmucanlile specu¬ 
lations, to the better informed and 
calm calculator, it would seem but 
a veiy model ate pcicentugo piofit 
on such a vast and long continued 
outlay- Many of Sam pay o’s Biitisli 
fiieuds, higli in military and diplo¬ 
matic rank, strongly uiged him to 
trausler himself and wealth to Eng¬ 
land, the seat of every luxury to the, 
alllueut, and of secuiity alar. But 
Sampayo, who often, in his humbler 
days, panted for the change, had too 
long luxuriated in those voluptuous 
pleasures so congenial to his nature 
and his nation, to abandon them, 
now that unrivaled wealth placed all 
his desires within his reach. Besides, 
he bad an innate borror of the rude 
but honest freedom of John Bull, 
and a truly Portuguese terror of the 
license taken by our newspapers, 
in presuming to gossip, pry into, 
and expose all the little “ fantasies ” 
aud “ gouts ” of their betters. Ne¬ 
ver did he exhibit such warmth of 
feeling as on the occasion of the un¬ 
fortunate investigation on the affair 
of the Duke of York and Mrs Clarke 
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in 1809. He literally trampled on 
the British journals! It was the 
only one on which his natuial or 
assumed reserve gave way to bursts 
of indignation. But wc are dealing 
more with liis public than lus 
private character; let that pass 
with the trite remark uf that great 
latitudinalian in morals, Napoleon 
Bonaparte!—“ tout k hon yout ,c- 
sptcta/ik” 

The Portuguese Government, un¬ 
willing to lose such a man and such 
a fortune, threw out a bait which 
Sampayo's ambition could not re¬ 
sist. lie bound himself to Portugal ! 
—and a ahoit time ^avv him laised 
to the peerage by the title of Bako.v 
T oxiera! to which was attached one 
ot the Crown estates foi ever; equal 
in vuluo to the amount of all his 
claims on Government. 

The Peer instantly forsook his 
books and business ; consigning 
such diudgery to his bi others, he 
withdrew to the palace which he 
had purchased on the eabt cud of 
Lisbon, overlooking the golden Ta¬ 
gus,—a magnificent retreat !—be¬ 
coming all at once invisible to his 
commetciiil, militaty, and commin- 
saiiat acquaintances and cronies of 
the olden lime, he never appeared 
but on State days, when he passed 
into the glitteiing circle ot the 
Court, not a dazzling fortunate pm- 
emu, but with the cold and dignified 
air and manner of one born to wealth 
and title.! 

The ulliagro of the 1 idlest man in 
Portugal (and a noble too!) was 
eagerly coveted by the family of 
many a proud fidalgo, whose an¬ 
cient blood would have ruulled at 
the bare idea of such a mixture in 
his days of trade 1 Thu Baron, al¬ 
though seeietly desirous of a ««■/>k 
connexion, was fully awate of the so 
prejudices,—but by his unapproach¬ 
able hauteur, blended with all the 
affected condescension of the cour¬ 
tier, lie awed the pitiful noblfs*c of 
that country into admiration of his 
dignity! The Portuguese iiklagoes 
were ever either tyrants or slaves! 

At leugth, after various prelimi¬ 
naries, aud that tedious aud extra¬ 
ordinary courtship of the country, 
which does not admit of any ex¬ 
change of familiarities beyond a sa¬ 
lute of the hand between parties 
destined to pass their lives together, 
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or even a tender “ te'e-ti fete’* the 
Baron suffered himself to accept tho 
title of son-in-law to the ('nude do 
Ponicke, whose little pecuniar)/ em¬ 
barrassments he was allowed the 
honour of removing. 

The Baron, notwithstanding his 
marriage with a very fine young 
woman in the earlier part of his 
life, whom he prematurely lost, and 
his many little subsequent attache 
mnifi, had never yet been hailed by 
the endearing name of ls Papa!” 
By the aid of his saints, whom ( by his 
daily prostrations at the adjacent 
church of Madre tie. Dias) it is pre¬ 
sumed he invoked, the young vis- 
coudessa, in the course of the second 
year, presented him with a little 
Sen her Henrique, to succeed to his 
wealth and honours. Certain lam¬ 
pooners of Lisbon were pleased to 
exercise their wit, or probably ma¬ 
lice, on this occasion; hut we shall 
not rake up the chronicles of scan¬ 
dal to bring the trash to light. How 
this fortunate god send was received 
and celebrated must ever remain a 
family secret; for the domestic pro¬ 
ceedings of a “ Casa trobre" are as 
inscrutable to the eyes of the pro¬ 
fane and vulgar as those of the 
once formidable chambers of the 
horrid Inquisition. Excepting on 
the saints', and birth-days of the 
heads of houses, there are tew social 
assemblages of the ft tends of fami¬ 
lies; and even on these occasions, 
there is an utter absence of all that 
joyous hilarity with wh^ch such an¬ 
niversaries are marked in other 
countries. The young folks are ob¬ 
liged to conform to the tedious cei<- 
monials of the evening, equally with 
theirse.niors.and have noopportunity 
for the exchange of thoughts (not al¬ 
ways the most pure), except in the 
movements of the waltz or laridoon, 
andoftunerby thnlanguageoftheeyes 
and fingers, in which latter mystery 
the “ mininas” (or young Indies) are 
precocious adepts. Thus the rising 
generation are early initiated into 
all the arts of hypocrisy and decep¬ 
tion, which are the besetting sins of 
the Portuguese. Hence that licen¬ 
tiousness— that depravitj, which 
marks the career of the young fidalgo 
when once enlarged from the paren¬ 
tal roof; heuce, too, that deeply- 
rooted jealousy amongst all classes, 
which (if is shocking to admit) wisely 
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prohibits even brothers or cousins 
from paying those unreserved visits 
to their female relatives, on which 
no restraint is laid in countries less 
tainted with deadly vice I It is by 
no means a pleasant task to allude 
to the impurity of morals, either of 
nations or individuals, but there are 
some abominations in that laud of 
vice and ignorance on which it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyei., or 
restrain one’s indignation. 

On the return to Portugal of Joan 
VI., to resume his European throne, 
the Baron Texiera was, of course, 
amongst the lirst of Ills order to ren¬ 
der his homage to his gracious mas¬ 
ter, who was not a little surprised 
and pleased at the change a tew 
short years had pioduced in his for¬ 
mer petitioner's rank and circum¬ 
stances, While, olfeiing his congra¬ 
tulations to the Baron, his conde¬ 
scension extended to the acceptance 
oi a pinch of anuIT from a perfect 
“ fa r siimlr ” of that splendid box 
which he had so generously pre¬ 
sented to him some ycais be¬ 
fore, The only alteration the artist 
was ordered to make was, the sub¬ 
stitution of the face of King Joan 
(the ugliest perhaps in Europe) for 
that of the strikingly handsome Na¬ 
poleon !—an ebullition of loyalty 
which enabled the Baron to renew 
his protestations of duty and attach¬ 
ment, and which were repaid on tho 
moment by the giand cross of tho 
Order of Christ ! The probability 
was, that the ever-eautious Baron 
had a picture of Napohon (then on 
the distant rock !) in his secret ca¬ 
binet, in reserve for future possible 
events. 

The Baron was soon called to tho 
Ministry, and the bureau of finance 
very judiciously placed in his hands. 
The affairs of Portugal, however, 
for some years possessed little inte¬ 
rest beyond their local sphere. But 
at that period, when whispers of 
conspiracy against the amiable King 
Joan, in which a criminal participa¬ 
tion was ascribed to his son Dom 
Miguel—about this period Texlera, 
who puihably foresaw a coming 
storm, withdrew for a while from 
public life, on tho convenient plea of 
ill-health. The monarch, apprehen¬ 
sive of danger, retired to a country- 
seat, a few leagues distant from Lis¬ 
bon, accompanied by some faithful 
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peers, while his Ministry were taking' 
measures to defeat the foul in¬ 
trigues of an unnatural Rim and a 
dissolute queen! Standing aloof 
from all parties, the Baron found 
ease and recreation in the splendours 
of his magnificent abode, which, to 
its internal comforts, possessed the 
additional luxury of extensive gar¬ 
dens, pleasure grounds, and patks. 

On the suppression of this alleged 
conspiracy against his liberty (some 
say his life) and throne—the depor¬ 
tation of the ungracious prince, the 
banishment of some, and the impri¬ 
sonment of others, of his evil ad¬ 
visers—the almost broken-hearted 
Joan once more returned to his ca¬ 
pital On his route he was received 
with every demonstration of respect 
and attachment by his loyal subjects, 
whose affection tor his person was 
deep and unaffected. When within 
a couple of leagues of Lisbon, the 
royal cortiye was met by Texiera, 
who, descending from lus carriage 
with unusual " alacrity, instantly 
threw himself oil his knees before 
his Sovereign, and tendered, with 
his loyal duty, his life and fortune at 
his Majesty's command. This might 
have been about as sincere an oiler 
as others of a similar nature in a 
country we are better actpiainted 
with ; but it was not without its 
effect, or instant reward. The King 
desired to know from his lords in 
waiting the name of the village in 
wliieh this loyal rencontre occurred, 
and being informed “ Povo,” com¬ 
manded the kneeling Baron to 
“ Risk ! Conor ok Povo.” After 
hand kissing and congratulations, 
the C<mde took bis place in the ca¬ 
valcade, and on his arrival in the 
suite of his royal master in the ca¬ 
pital, received the usual greetings 
of his fi tends and all the foreign 
Ministers. 

His palace on that, and the two 
succeeding nights of general illumi¬ 
nation, shone like a meteor of light. 
He sent one hundred mil reas* to 
each of the convents of monks in 
Lisbon and its vicinity for a display 
of fireworks and rockets, these re¬ 
verend padres being, time out of 
mind, the most scientific professors 
of the polytechnic art. Happy had 
they always confined their talents to 
this harmless science. The Cuiide 


did not omit to send a liberal be- 
uefaction to the church and hospi¬ 
tal of St Joao; but with all bis 
gratitude and enthusiasm, he was 
averse to cntciing into ministerial 
connexion with the Government— 
his keen perception discovered the 
seed of future troubles for Por¬ 
tugal. 

The death of the weak but amia¬ 
ble king, the proclaiming of Dorn 
Pedro, the subsequent abdication of 
that wayward scion of royalty (into 
whose brief life so marry extraor¬ 
dinary events were compressed) in 
favour of bis infant daughter; the 
usurpation of the crow n of Portu¬ 
gal fry the faithless Miguel; the 
transportation to the mils' pestilen¬ 
tial qmuteiH of the globe, of some, 
and tire sacrifice of others of his for¬ 
merly respected friends, did not 
elicit from the wary Conde de Povo 
the slightest outward demonstration 
either of regret or approbation. At 
the period of the voluntary contri¬ 
bution, or rather forced loan, tho 
('mule's great wealtii pointed him 
out to the satraps of the Cabinet as 
a tempting prey; but his volunta¬ 
rily eoutnbiiting a sum equal to 
L.xO.UOU sterling anticipated com¬ 
pulsory measures. 

Time wore on. and strange events 
arose. He lived to see the beloved 
Miguel (as his syeophants named 
him) driven from the throne and the 
country which lie equally disgraced, 
and once more “ Imperial Majesty” 
(without an empire) exercise the 
functions of royalty on behoof of 
his daughter-Queen ; at length that 
illness, wliieh it is believed was at 
first assumed for apolitical purpose, 
now appeared in alarming reality. 
Now was the moment for that do¬ 
mestic solace ami careful attendance 
vhich the stricken sinner requires; 
but the Coude was not a mau whose 
habits or tastes could enjoy the 
sweets of unsophisticated tender¬ 
ness, even it such had been within 
his reach, which the gossip of tho 
day denied. Be that as it may, he. 
sunk into the tomb at a period of 
life, when, under another order of 
affairs, domestic as well as political, 
it might have exteuded to a good 
old age. Take him for all and all, 
he was a man of extraoi dinary ta¬ 
lents, profound worldly wisdom, 
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great foresight, and of the most con* 
guuunate address, which he had the 
tact to adapt to those wbotn he ad¬ 
dressed with singular felicity and 
success. Without the advantages 
of classical education, and the limit¬ 
ed knowledge of only two languages, 
his own and the English, his defi¬ 
ciencies never appeared in conver¬ 
sation or in argument. Ilia bound¬ 
less hospitalities, his evenness of 
temper, or suavity of manner, could 
not tail to make him many friends; 
but far, and above all his good 
points, his perfect knowledge of the 
English language proved the ladder 
by which he ascended to the pinna¬ 
cle of fortune; from being at first 
useful, lie became in the course, of 
time indispensable ! llis disposition 
presented the anomaly of the most 
inordinate covetousness to acquire 
wealth, with an equally powerful 
desire to expend with a generosity 
approaching to prodigality. His do¬ 
mestic expeiidituie before bis ad¬ 
vance to the peerage was liberally 
piofuse, and bis benevolence was 
uni elided by any cold considera¬ 
tions. He, never saw distress with¬ 
out bestowing bis ready relief; and 
although, like all Portuguese, obse¬ 
quious even to senility towards 
those, above him, he never exacted 
that homage fiom those beneath; 
he was a kiud master, a liberal deal¬ 
er, and a genet ous fi iend. With all 
his gravity he could relax at his own 
table, not only enjoy, but really toll, 
a good story at the cheerful board; 
hut then, never until his younger 
brothers had retired. His faults 
(perhaps they deserve a stronger 
term) were tew, hut they were those 
of liis nation, and his unrestrained 
indulgence in licentious habits, ul¬ 
timately hurried him from life, in 
premature decrepitude and decay ; 
his vii lues we have given him duo 
credit fur, and they were all his own. 

Of the junior members of the 
Sampayo family, the next in rank and 
seniority to the Conde, was the late 
Senhor Francisco, his head-clerk 
and manager of accounts for se¬ 
veral years. He was known in 
this country for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years as having been Portu¬ 
guese consul-general, and latterly 
chief agent and secret “ ministre ” 
to that libel on royalty Dom Miguel. 
This gentleman (lately deceased) 
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was intimately known to most of the 
staff-officers in the British and Por¬ 
tuguese service who had served last 
war, as the kind, the ever-ready and 
obliging “ little Frank Sampayo ,” a 
Lusitanian dandy, to whom every 
fresh arrival from England brought 
a remount of coats, hats, and panta¬ 
loons, of the very latest fashion. 

The usurper Miguel, not beingac- 
k no wledged by our Government, scut 
Francisco Sampayo (who with all 
the juuiors of the family added that 
of “ Texiera”) as consul, lie was 
not rrcinjntsnt, although tacitly per¬ 
mitted to exercise the duties of that 
office. Ou the deposition and dis¬ 
grace of liis master, Dom Pedro sent 
a legitimate consul to supeisede him, 
and Senhor Francisco’s functions 
ceased; but ho was still the secret or¬ 
gan of communication between the 
exiled Dom and his noble and ho¬ 
nourable fi lends in this country, liis 
family now say that lie, had been ho¬ 
noured with the dignity of a Baron 
by Miguel. If sii'-li was the fact, 
lie was gu'Ity of the modesty (veiy 
rare with a vain Portuguese) of con¬ 
cealing his honours; tor no one (at 
least publicly) had heard of this 
promotion until a late announce¬ 
ment ol his death, under the title of 
“Baron Tkxii ka hi; Samimyu ! ” 
There is a Conde de Sampayo in 
Portugal, of ancient and renowned 
family, but to whom this family can¬ 
not claim the remotest connexion. 

Not one. of tfie Sampayos pos¬ 
sessed a scintilla of the talents of 
Ifcmique, and their deficiencies 
were, often deplored by their highly- 
gifted brother in those moments of 
confidential friendship, in which he 
unfolded his inmost thoughts to one 
who long enjoyed Ids esteem, and 
wtio was tiis Bi i tishcorrespondent for 
very many years after the war. Poor 
little Francisco’s prosperity did not 
sit gracefully upou him ; he became 
inflated with his wealth. The news¬ 
papers stated that he died possessed 
of a fortune in British and foreign 
funds to the startling amount of 
nearly Bix hundred thousand pounds! 
His three younger brothers will no 
doubt become sharers in this new 
windfall, in addition to the already 
too liberal (for their stations) provi¬ 
sion made for them by their noble 
brother on his deathbed. 
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SONNETS ON THE OFFICES AND FORTUNES OP POETRY. 

By W. Archer Butler. 

" I do not know what poetiml it. Is it honest in deed and word ? Is it a true thing ? ” 

At You Like it, Act in. Sc. 3. 

THE PRACTICE OF POETRY. 

Oh witching error I Am 1 but deceived, 

'When emit with love of sacred Bong, 1 find, 

In the mazed motions of a busy mind, 

That spirit of rarer bliss which men have grieved 
To seek in vain on earth ? Too well 1 know, 

By fits of changcfulness and hours of pain. 

My feeble soul strung to a lower strain 
Than those glad souls that circle me: and so 
Out of my very grief I wring a pleasuie, 

And being unloved, I lo\e ideal things. 

And not possessing, hope: while memory flings 
Mists rich with shadowy splendours from her treasure 
Of clouds, around the barren past. I seem 
To men a dreamer. True; and have they too no dream ? 


LNWHITTEN POETRY. 

Say, can’st thou paint a picture in thy soul, 

And feed upon its beauty? When thine eyes 

Stray o’er the page where elder bards uurol 

Their treasures, will the vision'd scene arise 

Reflected in thine inward niiitor,—skies 

Bright as tin ;/ built their heaven withal, and streams 

Like those that warbling vvandei’d through their dreams V 

il so, the poet’s spirit lives again, 

Renascent in thy bosom, blessed one 1 
Blest in thy wordless poesy, though pen 
Hath never frozen its (low : Ah, if alone 
Thus murmuring music words may ne’er express. 

Thy dumb thoughts find no echo among men. 

Beloved, thou hast not fame, but thou hast happiness ' 


POETRY MISTRUSTED. 

I bid my soul forsake her ceaseless dream. 

Nor blame the woes of life, hut make them less, 

Tim fellow-citizen of man should deem 
To fly the world a gentle selfishness. 

Boast ye this shrine of peace the Muse hath wrought? 
A dome of gilded clouds! Ungrateful thought! 

Hath she not boons bestowed that far outshine 
Her changeful ness, her sorrows ? Broken views 
Of the unknown Transcendent—tho Divine, 

And those immortal longings that infuse 
The God into our human souls, were mine 
When boyhood little ween'd that these were f * dews 
Of Castalie ” so famed, and could not count 
Nor can, the truant steps that bore it to the fount. 
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POETRY IN ACTION. 

To deem in every heart thy heart reflected, 

To see in every face thy wishes met. 

To dare awakening a tranced world, to set 
Thy soul as 'truth s high bulwaik heaven-erected: 
To hope that tyrants rnay be taught to feel, 

That blind resistance cau be taught to know, 

That proud weak man, however taught, will show 
Fealty to aught but sin, to aught else learn to kuccl: 
To love, aud iu the appetence of love 
To deem thyself helmed, to doubt, discover, 
Despair, and die : to be—the vision over— 

Scorn'd by the more than dead that creep above 
The grave ol him who too much loved the light,— 
This is to tier the veise 1 only dare to mile. 


THE IMPL1SE Of POETRY. 

What then still binds the Poet to his page ? 

Feelings that there alone are not disguised, 

That may be uttered, never realized ; 

His thoughts his own, his actions with his age. 

Know that he breathes not the dull present time, 

Hut peopling the unlimited vacancy, 

Fills the twin spheres of Hope and Memory, 

With me quick creatures of immortal Rhyme; 

And giaver spirits fashioned of pure thought, 

Of Contemplation urgent tor the truth. 

Of Love that hath eternity of youth * 

In good men’s breasts, of Peace that comes unsought. 
Vet will not come implored; with these He lives. 
Pitying a lifeless woild where he alone survives. 


AN IICMill,Ell VSI'KCT OK TUI! SAME TRUTH. 

Too daring words ! I feel the mute disHentl 
The kindly seiiousness of thy meek eyes 
Uttering to mine their unexprest replies. 

Pleads gently for a lowlier sentiment. 

Bieathe it hs own inetk spirit on my lay ! 

Re 11c alone the poet iu whose strain 
'['lie soul divine of sympathetic pain 
Feels, sufleis with our sufluiing human clay. 

All ! gieatest far of poets was the man 
Whose form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mouiuetl from the cradle to the cursed tree, 

While still his speech, investing as it ran 
In holiest Idyls lessons pure and deep. 

Told of the vines, the birds, the lilies, and the sheep I * 


THE CREED OF POETRY. 

Obscurely bright the glories of our being. 

And vigil’d from ou bighl Hope, Peace, and Lovo, 


* Mutt. vi. 26,528. xviii. 12. xxi. 35, &c. 
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Au heavenly sisterhod unseen, all-seeing, 

Enfold its birth ; while Wisdom's matron dove 
Uubiuds the silvery whiteness of its pinions 
Above the cloud of dreams that vests our path, 

Whine float that Triad in their dim dominions,— 
Unknown, beloved 1 to some; but he who hath 
The vision penetrant of Poesie 
Beholds the mystic, spirits of our life, 

Hope gleaming smiles upon uncertainty, 

Peace heaving slow the wand tuat stillelh strife. 

And Love—winged, laughing spirit! blight aud free. 
Twining the ilovvery wreaths that link uiy heait to thee! 


THE HEATH OK I’OKTHV. 

Prom the mute wilderness that hath no name, 

Mysterious glooms, and vision-haunted wuods, 

Realms that weiu his alone aud Solitude’s, 

A sti auger came—wo that he ever came ! 

The world beset him and they gave him fame. 

And he was dazzled; but these glittering goods 
Poison’d the spiings of his diviner moods, 

Aud Ids exulting# sicken’d into shame. 

lie could not hieathe their air, and so he died. 

Then was he huiied in an alien land, 

Aud daik Hypocrisy upheld the. bier, 

Dull Avdiice toiciug the forgotten tear, 

And Envy holding curses in her hand, 

With cold Indifference linked aud hollow-hearted Pride 1 


ITS KEVJVAL AND IMMORTALITY. 

The powers that quicken eaith.air, sea with thought, 
The liery spirits of the universe, 

These, the true mourners of the Faerie’s hearse. 
Unseen came near, his tomhlcss essence caught. 

Ami bore him, while even haggard Death’s lean lips 
■Smiled sullen, not to his forsaken homo 
But its blight model in a world to come, 

Uushadow'd bliss and light without eclipse. 

First Hope came near and gazing On him wept. 

Till his dead pulses aud then she smiled ; 

Aud llullciing Joy came near,aud sorrowed wild. 
Till new-born hrealhiugs told her he but slept; 

Then follow’d Love, and kissed his sealed eyes, 

And Poesie awoke, awoke in ’’aradise 1 
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STATE OK PROTESTANTISM IN PRANCE. 


In a late paper on this subject, I 
may seem to my readers to have fol¬ 
lowed it too much iutoobsruie cor¬ 
ners, and not to have treated it in 
the broad and general signification 
of the title prefixed. I think, how¬ 
ever, I can justify the plan 1 have 
pursued. The great interest which 
Protestantism in Prance inspires 
arises from the hope, that through 
its in 11 uence Chiiatianity may again 
be revived in that country. To ex¬ 
pect this hum Catholicism, is to he 
blind to the glniing fact that Catho¬ 
licism has alone generated the infi¬ 
del spiiit that reigns there, for su¬ 
perstition and inricdulity react upon 
and alternately produce, each other, 
lam inclined to go even farther than 
this, and, adding to a tiuisrn an as- 
Hcition, to maintain that Popery sub¬ 
sists by infidelity, and that they must 
both stand or fall together. For more 
than the last centmy the former has 
kept its ground in France at least, 
without having any iutei nal strength. 
During that period a strife lias been 
cairying on between Cluistiau and 
infidel principles, and to this con¬ 
tention it is that the Homan Church 
lias owed its passive and ineit ex¬ 
istence. Timid, perplexed, and in- 
dolent spit its have, to shun the con¬ 
test, taken refuge, in a haven where 
they may sleep, amuse, or torment 
themselves, as seems good, exempt 
from every exertion of manly eman¬ 
cipated moiight. llut men’s minds 
are at present almost universally 
sull'ering a change. The strife al¬ 
luded to seems to be drawing to¬ 
wards a crisis; aud those who be¬ 
lieve that the Gospel is from God, 
are anxiously watching to see whe- 
tner this change, when perfected, 
will not assume a Christian charac¬ 
ter. There are in France some cir¬ 
cumstances which make this appear 
likely. There has taken place in 
that country a thorough break up of 
-mind; all the old moulds of thought 
have been burst asunder; the new 
ones sought to be, formed have only 
proved that “ the earth bath bubbles 
as the water hatliand the escaped 
intelligence, roving abroad without 
a body of organs, a mere element 
among elements, and therefore in¬ 


capable of aught but destruction, 
seems to cry out with desperate en¬ 
ergy, and with its evciy voice, 
“ Who a ill sltoir its nni/ good'* ” To 
speak more clearly, no one can have 
attended to the mental phenomena 
of France for the last twenty ycais 
without perceiving that, instead of 
the expression of a trill therein, as 
heretofore, there is only the expres¬ 
sion of a uunt. Neither in politics 
nor in philosophy are theie the 
same determined views, as formerly 
gave such unconquerable energy 
and strength to the whole nation. 
Confidence has departed from rea¬ 
son, and hope from Revolution. 
Yet, far fiom a disposition to acqui¬ 
esce hi the interregnum of piineiplo 
at present existing, there aro inter¬ 
nal ferments in the heart of society, 
which are not the less significative, 
because they appear to have no dis¬ 
tinct purpose. The, new litciatuic 
of the country gives vividly hack 
the image of this state of mind. In¬ 
stead of speaking out in the calm, 
polished, iionical, self-satisfied tone 
of tin* classic time, it breathes the 
fovciish ardour of a distempered 
heart; a wild fire runs through it; 
profound hut turbid emotions well 
up from its fountains; and even in 
its most impious and impure speci¬ 
mens is mingled a strain of—what 
shall 1 call it l —not religious senti¬ 
ment but religious torment. Never 
do 1 toad a "modern French book 
without feeling at once that it is the 
production of a very troubled mind. 
Taste, which formerly distinguished 
the belles Ict/rcs of France, is too 
calm a quality to be at present ap¬ 
preciated ; and what is called genius, 
is nothing but an intoxication and 
bewilderment among thoughts which 
ought to be classed separately, but 
which are wildly shuilled together. 
In Romance we find metaphysics, in 
Metaphysics poetry, in History all 
three. A work pure in its kind, or 
sane in its conception, it is almost 
impossible to meet with. Good 
sense, or what Voltaire called a 
"sentiment de conrcntnice has been 
utterly banished; not to bo con¬ 
sidered tame, an author must be 
rhapsodical. This character of the 
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popular literature shows the popu¬ 
lar mind to be In a condition unfix¬ 
ed, indeterminate, passionate, hav¬ 
ing no specific attraction, and yet 
lull of vigour. 1 do not know whe¬ 
ther l shall be understood when I 
say, that 1 attribute this to society's 
having the spiritual aspirations of 
men on its bauds. With these sub¬ 
tle and fiery spirits it known not 
what to do. Popery will no longer 
liou«e them; infidelity has thrown 
them up; and whilst they continue 
to wander ad libitum, they must 
needs produce the utmost disorder 
aud frenzy in every train of thought. 
Hut this cannot last. Some t’eat 
gravitating principle has ever drawn 
nations within its vortex. Not one 
however, at present, hears rule in 
Fiance. Infidelity has exhausted its 
best energies, and drivelled away 
into mysticism, which is also in fiait- 
siin. The rush that was made lately 
towards St Kimonianisiii, and that 
not by the vulgar, hut by men highly 
educated, and many of them very 
distinguished authors, proves what 
an intense de-ire ami tendency 
there is among Ficnchnicn to adopt 
some, religious need. 1 cannot for¬ 
bear, therefore, to think, that the 
Go-pM will at last attract their v.i- 


grant intellect. Chiistiauity, even 
as Catholicism, has, thanks to the 
genius oi Mons. do Chateaubriand, 
been relieved fiotn the blight which 
the withering jeers of Voltaire aud 
the encyclopedists cast upon it. 
Since this good service has been 
performed, the light in which it has 
been viewed by Frenchmen has been 
curiously puzzling. They have been 
attracted towards it, and repelled, 
captivated, and disgusted. When¬ 
ever a glimpse of the gospel ins al¬ 
lured, a blotch of Popeiy on its face 
has driven them back. Their minds 
are in a strait about it which is truly 
pitiable. They can neither reject 
nor receive it, neither confound it 
with Mahometanism or any other 
mighty fabric of superstition, as 
was done, heretofore, nor adopt it as a 
revelation purely divine; but with 
neutralized feelings, aud at a re¬ 
spectful distance, they are content 
to regard it witli mingled admiration 
and uversion. In this disposition, 
however, there is no hostility. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the 
von, xxxi*. NO. CCX1.YI. 


words " we would if we could ” 
would aptly express the sentiments 
of ail sorious Frenchmen with re¬ 
spect to their adoption of the Chris¬ 
tian creed. During the last year a 
still farther progress has been made. 
Monsieur Michelet, who has suc¬ 
ceeded Monsieur Guizot as liistoii- 
cal lecturer at the Sorhonne, has 
delivered lectures touching the Re¬ 
formation, taking so favourable a 
view of the characters of the re¬ 
formers, that the Archbishop of 
Paris complained that they were 
ealcuiated to promote heresy, and 
interfered that they might lie put a 
stop to Mons. St Marc Gitanliu 
has alio lectured in the same, sense, 
so tiuly in the spiiit of the reform¬ 
ed faith, that extracts from his lec¬ 
tures have been publislu d in all the. 
Christian journals of France, Both 
of these gentlemen are engaged at 
present in wotks relative to the 
Reformation. Mens. Micheht Ins 
lately published memoiis of I.uther, 
of which notice has been taken in 
this Miigazbie. This work lias crea¬ 
ted a great sensation in Paris, and 
is popular beyond any book that 
lias appeared for a long time. Fif¬ 
teen, ay, or ten years ago, to Witte 
of Luther, with a view to drawing 
attention towards his character and 
doctrine, would have, be, n consi¬ 
dered as a proof of imbecility or 
bigotry ; but now our great reform¬ 
er is a f.ivouiite in the sal,mu of 
tiie French metropolis, and his, me¬ 
mory, the object of affectionate ad- 
miratum to men, all of whose an¬ 
tecedent thoughts snd sympathies 
have been purely infid; 1. This 
surely is a sign of the times. The 
vviitn:) of tlni daily prtss, too, are 
beginning to perceive that civil li¬ 
berty is inseparably connected with 
the doctrines of tin* reformed creed; 
and one meets frequently with ai- 
lieles on that subject, in certain 
journals, which, considering where 
they ate, found, are. as stiange and 
startling as they aro gratifying. In 
btief, there arc observable many in¬ 
dications of an approaching *>'<t in 
the Fiencli mind towards Christi¬ 
anity. As a source of increase to 
this happy tendency, one looks na¬ 
turally to the Protestant national 
Church of the country. But in this 
quarter, I am sorry to sir, little, hope 
i 1 u 
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is apparent at present. The origin 
of this Church explains completely 
its character. Its existence umks 
not the tiiumph of it repressive con¬ 
victions, but is a rold official record 
of a despot’s good pleasure. No 
fervent aiduous zeal, no enthusias¬ 
tic will to make religions tiulh vic- 
torious, went foith to its building 
up, but it emne as a boon to a pros¬ 
trate people, who, far from haring 
strength to conquer, bad hardly 
strength to desire it. An old bioh( n 
party of fugitiv e, reci caul, (lisgiaeed, 
and spiritless men, wen; called to¬ 
gether by Napoleon, and made the 
object of an administration which 
had the outwatd appearance of a 
wot ship. But the ancient feudal 
Protestantism thus dug up, after its 
warrior spiiit and spiritual life had 
long departed from it, was and is 
nothing more than a bloodless, mar¬ 
row le.,s spectre. Deriving its ex¬ 
istence limn a goveminent, it has 
novel known any other life than that 
which a government can impait. 
Coii.icfion.i aie alien to an ea'.ih- 
lishment of this kind, for it docs not 
spiing out ot them, neither are tin y 
ti amounted to it. The. wide i iter- 
val of time that cl ipsed between the 
abolition and re-cst iblMunentof tin; 
reformed vvorsh’p was sufficient of 
itself to di bauch tie* miods oi the 
descendant', i f the pniuitivc Fic.ich 
Protestants from the piui'y of tlieii 
creed. Their leljxed aitention to if, 
iu an atmospheie of supi'istiium 
and infidelity, made it naturally fade, 
away into a colourless prcvai Seating 
rationalism. It would have been 
almost impossible for them, in such 
a position, to have preserved a vivid 
unadulterated faith. That they kept 
them'lives separate at ml f.om in¬ 
fidel" and Uomanist'i, as they did in 
almost ’.iticiimiuhiud numbers, i-i 
i"tln*r a maUi r of wonder. As 
might have been expected then, a 
pale in i.iintsccnce of the Gospel 
was all that survived the long per¬ 


secution. The teachers were not 
better off, in this respect, than 
their flocks. Instead of the de¬ 
cided views aud doctiinrs entertain¬ 
ed by their fathers, a timid and su¬ 
perficial philosophy, which is nei¬ 
ther Christian nor infidel, hut which 
neutralizes both, is the ground to 
which their cowed spiiits hate ro¬ 
ll eated. The Reformation, as te- 
preseuted by such men, must needs 
appear to the last degree nnattia 
tite and unimpoilmit ; * and to the 
material existence of Fiote-.tantism, 
m its actual state in France, I attii- 
bute it that its doctrines have not, 
especially ot late years, since infide¬ 
lity has been on the w r nne, been 
deemed worthy of more attention. 
It is true that some peit and quick¬ 
ening airs from Fog I and and Geneva 
have latterly blown finely over the 
languor of cm lain churches, and 
there an; at present sj mptoms of an 
( \tciihi\e religious km ival. Still,Hie 
general character of the ('hutch be¬ 
ing such as I have dei-uibed, 1 be¬ 
came speedily awuio that I must 
louk clsewhcio tliau in the national 
temples and congicgatioiiH for what 
I rami! to find—a blight, active, zva- 
loui Gluistiaiiity, full of spiiit and 
power as vw 11 as sohtiety and sound¬ 
ness. Tiiis I ban* followed, and it 
lias led me. into secluded spots, and 
among humble individuals, who 
have nothing hut their faith to make 
them wouliy of notice, lit these 
little societies, vvhiih l have been 
led to frequent nml to study, l place 
my hope that bpiiitual life may 
again he infused into the National 
Establishment; that French Protes¬ 
tantism may thus be icltmpa rtf in 
the Gospel; and have a church truly 
Cluistiun, occipjing an extensive 
teriitory, and rt commending itself 
to ilie reason and conscience of Ilia 
whole nation. There are actually 
in France about a million and a half 
of Protestants enjoying an establish¬ 
ed worship; and yet this great body 
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makes no impression whatever on 
tho general population. They exist 
as though they existed not—they 
are completely ovalookul. If the 
active character of the Gospel and 
the Reformation were, impressed, 
only in n model ate degree, on the 
sluggard mass, their inlluence would 
go farther towards changing and 
Chiistiiiuizing the moral condition of 
their country men than any other 
cause it is possible to imagine. 

In continuance of my last paper on 
this subject, the first place to which 
1 shall introduce my readers is Tul¬ 
lius. This is a town about lour 
leagues distant fioui Ginimble. It 
has a population amounting to about 
four thousand inhabitants ; but, 
though this is not inconsiderable, 
its character is rather that of an 
orergiown village than of a lmurg. 
Commerce, jiropeily so called, there 
is none, unless fluxcombing be 
dignified with that title. Us in- 
habitints are ueaily all burners 
auil husbandmen; tiny enjoy gene¬ 
rally i cry easy ciicmusl-uieci:, and 
have some imlividiinU among them 
extremely lit h. Vet they are all, in 
the best and stiongot sense, of the 
woid 1 ithlir*. Th(ir igumauce, 
however, not being united with pu- 
voity and want, is not vicious, ltu- 
tal occupations, and an abundance of 
tho liecessai ies of file, have kepi iheir 
tnanneis pure. The proof, and cer¬ 
tainly one of the chief cause;:, of this, 
is apparent in the fact that yen- 
il'ui.ms aie never stationed or seen 
in the town, nor lias a single na¬ 
tional guard ol the place ever equip¬ 
ped himselt with a uniform or been 
called into service. Three years 
ago every inhabitant of this primi¬ 
tive spot was a Roman Catholic. 
At about 'hat time a missionary was 
sent there by the Continental Soci¬ 
ety. lie was, however, sd ill le- 
ceived, that no one would allow 
his house to preach in. lie was ob¬ 
liged to hold his first meetings in 
a wine-cellar. At present then* is 
in the town one of the most remark¬ 
able Protestant churches of France. 
The first converts had been, as has 
usually happened, bigoted hut sin¬ 
cere Papists. They amount to fifty 
in number. This may appear to 
my readers inconsiderable; yet 
l can assure them it has never 


been my lot to meet in any part of 
the world half as in any of the same 
stamp united in one society, lbdf 
a score of such form generally the 
snh of a mixed multitude of piofes- 
sors. The Gospel not having been 
taught these men from their infancy, 
it lias come upon them suddenly as 
a revelation of surpiisitig things, and 
the impression made on them is so 
'ivid—unditurned—undaikeued by 
equivocal examples—that their faith, 
to um? tho most appropriate expres¬ 
sion I can find, s/wilt/es in their whole 
demeanour. In fact they have not 
contemplated the Gospel through 
the medium of men—a medium so 
cloudy, so perverting, so repelling; 
but have sought it directly, where 
alone it is to be found, pine, beau¬ 
tiful, and powerful, iu the New Tes¬ 
tament. I passed several days with 
this binguhuly interesting society. 
The pastor lias a meeting at bis 
bouse twice or tin ice a-vveik, for 
his whole flock, when the Sciipturos 
mo read, and hymns aie sung, and 
there is pi.yir. I was picsent at 
two of these meetings; and I can 
safely shy that 1 never saw any where 
decorum and reverent attention so 
happily blended with an expres¬ 
sion of deepest religious emotion. 
Throughout my whole tour I have 
not met with the slightest symptom 
of fanaticism. Every where the 
newly com cited people seem to be 
on then yiftn fl against it, being warn¬ 
ed that it is the danger to which their 
inexperienced fervour chiefly ex¬ 
poses them. 1 begin, however, to 
think that fanaticism has always been 
the work of aitful religious dema¬ 
gogues, and has never arisen of itself 
out of the chastened enthusiasm 
which Christianity implies. The 
members of the new church at Tul¬ 
lius unite with their zeal a conduct 
iu their daily avocations so exem¬ 
plary, that they have the. good woid 
of all the inhabitants. The fraternal 
affection and close family communion 
which binds tlipm together stiikea 
and captivates attention, and they 
are not so separated from those who 
partake not their convictions as to ex¬ 
clude benevolence. The smallness 
of the community in which (hey 
live prevents that unhappy contrac¬ 
tion of sympathy within a particular 
circle which too often characterises 
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professors in other parts of tiie 
world. They arc necessarily oblig- 
ud'to mix in their daily labours in¬ 
discriminately with their townsmen, 
and their religious sentiments being 
thought so stiangc and rcrnaikahle, 
they are constantly ealh d upon to 
explain them. They are therefore 
vnrft and universally respect¬ 
ed ; and 1 believe would be joined 
by many, if mere approbation of 
their opinions entitled one tohecome 
n member of their society. Hut, as 
there is a gieat distance between 
approving of certain propositions, 
and cordially adopting them as vital 
ti utils, none will venture to ineorpo 
rate themselves with the. new con- 
veils, whose minds, or at least de¬ 
sires, are not wrought up to the snino 
pitch of devotion as theirs are- This 
is all right. It is, however, greatly 
to be regretted that the meanness of 
tlieir place oi meeting deters num¬ 
bers from frequenting it. A place 
where, the (inspel is preached in 
France, ought at least to have some 
semblance to a building intended 
for public, woisbip,—otherwise the 
worship itself lias a “ holc-and cor¬ 
ner” aii, and can scarcely command 
respect. A room, of shabby appear¬ 
ance and of difficult access, at pre¬ 
sent serves the Protestant cungiega- 
tion of Tullins I'm their chapel. This 
congregation has been called into 
existence by the instrumentality of 
the Continental Society, in a spot 
the most promising for the spread 
of a truly Gospel Christianity. It 
only remains now, in order to give 
this work the character of durability, 
to record solidly the noble deed, and 
impart to it efficiency and perpetu¬ 
ity, to erect a building there where 
one has never yet existed, for the so¬ 
lemn scivlcesof the Now Unformed 
Church. The actual flock are them¬ 
selves too poor to do this. Reli¬ 
gious societies may have other and 
more pressing calls upon their funds. 
It is good, nevertheless, to mention 
the waut of a temple in this place, as 
one of the utmost importance. In¬ 
deed I regard Tullins, and every 
thing connected with its young 
chuicb, as demanding the most 
particular attention. It is a centre 
tu a multitude of villages and ham¬ 
lets, in all of which tlip power of 
Popery is extinct, though Its name 


and forms remain, and, like the 
ghastly walls of an edifice untenant¬ 
ed witli life, throw their black sha¬ 
dow's over the land. That the 
church of Rome is tiuly at present 
but a great stalking phantom, inspir¬ 
ing neither dread nor respe.ct, the 
experience of the Co//>o> tnns has 
proved to me. 1 fell in with two of 
these humble bat effective agents at 
Tullins. They had just airm.l 
from tjaveising the tango of moun¬ 
tain country between Gienoble 
and that place, selling New Testa¬ 
ments and tiacts. They ielated, 
in one of the meetings above men¬ 
tioned, their adventures duiing the 
Inst week. Kvery where they had 
been well received, and in some vil¬ 
lages with the utmost cordiality. 
Komptimc.s in tiie places where they 
lodged the people of the hou e c re¬ 
fused to take any thing for their en¬ 
tertainment. They told us that seve¬ 
ral families had received the Gospel 
with so much avidity, that they (the 
G» l/ioittui*') weie hardly sulleied to 
vetiic to rest, but whenever they 
proposed to do so, vvcic asked to 
read one chapter more out of the 
New Testament, and continue their 
conversations. In one hamlet it had 
been determined that some of the 
principal villagers should go to Till- 
Jins and beg the pastor ol that place 
to come and preach to them. Not, 
howe.ver, to make too much of a 
marvel of all this, I must add, that 
throughout my tour in many spots I 
have occasionally encountered Jan- 
srnists, and 1 am inclined to believe 
that in the pai ticular region of which 
1 am now wi ifiug, they arc numerous. 
It is needless, pei haps, to remind my 
readers, that in the most essential 
doctrine which divides Popery from 
the Reformation, viz. the doctrine of 
free grace, the Jansenists are tho¬ 
roughly Protestant. Rut what is sur¬ 
prising, 1 have never found that Jan¬ 
senism has been taught by the priests. 
On the contrary, the few of this per¬ 
suasion I hare met with have been 
those who gave no honour to the 
priests. Of the word Jauseniam thpy 
had also never heard till I brought 
It to their ears, and I did not think it 
worth while to explain to them its 
signification. lam forced,therefore, 
to attribute their adoption of a doc¬ 
trine never expounded to them to a 
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sincere feeling of piety, which leads 
indeed directly to it. Wherever I 
have met Papists who have been 
really pious, they have been Jansen- 
ibts; and 1 have been always of opi¬ 
nion that the llefoi mation was mar¬ 
red a second time in Frauce, blight¬ 
ed in its bud, by the unhappy mira¬ 
cles at the tomb of the Abbe ck Pm is. 
Owing to the slight sprinkling of 
Jansenism which one finds almost 
every where, not among the priest¬ 
hood but among the people; Popery 
in that country, even when it is bigot- 
trd, has not the bitter, ferocious cha¬ 
racter it exhibits in Spam and in Ire¬ 
land. The (Jnljio/tfiiJs I have spoken 
of assured me that tbe opposition 
they met with was so slight as hardly 
to desei ve mention. And here it may 
be as well to inform my readers what 
dcsriiptiou of men these (Jvl’io’tn/rs 
iuvaiiably au*. They belong always 
to tbe humblest rank in life. Tbe two 
I met were, the one a disbanded sol¬ 
dier, and the other by trade a wheel- 
wi iglit. Tbe latter bad not abandon¬ 
ed bis ordinary calling, but when 
ivoi k is scai ce, he takes his knapsack, 
filled with Billies, Testaments, and 
tracts, and traverses the country to 
sell them for the Continental or 
Evangelical Society. It is a veiy 
good sign that there are so many men 
of this class of life so unequivocally 
pious and well conducted, that they 
can bo scut in couples almost over 
cvny tract of the south, and many 
in the north, on a mission which re¬ 
quires so much temper and pru¬ 
dence. Let no one feel a sentiment 
of disdain towards these lowly ser¬ 
vants in a great cause, for co//wita<;r 
is the only means which can possibly 
he imnguied as adapted to carry the 
Bible in every vaiious direction 
over the whole surface of France. 
Without exaggeration I may say, that, 
the French nation have hitherto re¬ 
mained as ignorant of this book as 
Mahometans are. Tho removal of 
this ignorance must of itself effect 
an immense change in their charac¬ 
ter. By the diffusion of the Scrip¬ 
tures, Christianity will be discovered 
popular i)/ not to be identified with 
Popery; this distinction, made wide¬ 
ly and generally, must lead directly 
to the result aimed at; and the me¬ 
thod and instrumentalityemployed to 
effect this mighty purposo bear up¬ 


on them the marks which, according 
to all analogy between providential 
interpositions immediately relating to 
theChristiun dispensation, they ought 
most emphatically to have, viz. great 
humbleness and apparent meanness 
in the agency made use of. It is 
this reflection that makes one linger 
with so much hope over spots which, 
if they had not so much of promise 
in them, would lose a great deal of 
their interest. Tullius is one of 
these. There is in its immediate 
neighbourhood, at a hamlet about a 
league distant, several converted Ro* 
nnn Catholics, among whom there is 
a whole family very zealous, whose 
house sci ves lor a little church to the 
villagers who aie disposed to assem¬ 
ble there and hear the New Testa¬ 
ment read. I accompanied, one Sun¬ 
day,the pastor of Tullius to another 
village at a greater distance, where 
lie preached to about fifty persons, 
the whole population, I should think, 
of the plare. These persons had not 
been pieviously warned of tbe pas¬ 
tor's intention to visit them, they 
came to iuar him spontaneously, al¬ 
most without an invitation. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
all these villages are Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Some nominal Protestants, how¬ 
ever, there arc; that is, persons with¬ 
out auy religion, or any fot m of wor¬ 
ship whatever. Where Protestants 
in France are not sufficiently nume¬ 
rous, they can neither have a chuich 
nor pastor of the national establish¬ 
ment. It happens, therefore, in many 
parts that there arc a multitude of 
scattered individuals whose fathers 
belonged to tiie llefoi med faith, but 
who are themseves abandoned alto¬ 
gether to the most brutal and har¬ 
dening ignorance, which they take a 
pride in, believing it to be derived 
from their ancestors, and to be a 
badge of their race. I must not 
omit to mention, in concluding what 
I have to say about Tuilins, that a 
Catholic priest, who from conscien¬ 
tious motives has thrown up his 
office, though he lias not yet sepa¬ 
rated himself from his church, has 
taken refuge among its little flock. 
This circumstance is chiefly remai li¬ 
able, that it has not provoked the 
priesthood of the town into any ma¬ 
nifestation of hostility. The apathy 
thus shown characterises both the 
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priests and their parishioners in that 
place; and nothing can prove so 
clearly that the power of tive Church 
of Home is an illusion passed and 
gone for ever, as that it cannot re¬ 
tain its influence over populations 
the most simple and piimitive, and 
therefore moitdispo.-Pil towards cre¬ 
dulity and priestly subjection. The 
reason of this is, that every doctrine 
of that chin cli, and its eveiy lite and 
ceiemoiiy, has some popuiai joke or 
obscene anei dote for its jv admit, aud 
laughter ime-t effectually kills devo¬ 
tion, win it devotion aiises not out 
of latiouul convictions, or liomely 
intelligible truths, but has for its 
object wyjs/«/t'« which one is foi bid¬ 
den to examine into. A creed built 
up of mysteries addiessing them¬ 
selves exclusively to the imagi¬ 
nation, is a trail aud delicate thing, 
for the moment they are associated 
with ideas impuie. or iidiuilou«, 
their poeliy lus gone out of them, 
aud their virtue along with it. 

CienoU.’ is a city about four 
leagues distant fioni Tulliii*. it 
contains from about thiily to forty 
thousand inhabit,-mts. Thcic is a 
Piotestunt temple there, and a small 
Protestant population ; but although 
there, has been a faith! id and able 
minister of the go.-pel exercising 
his ministry for more than thirteen 
years within its walls, his exeitious 
have, hitherto produced no results. 
1 might attiihlife this to many second 
causes, but choose rather to refer 
it to one which is almost univer¬ 
sal in its operation, viz. to the ge¬ 
neral character of French provincial 
towns. These, exhibit neither the 
comparative simplicity and purity of 
mst.ii; life, nor the activity and in¬ 
telligence of a great, city. The vices 
of a metropolis are, brought to them 
most effectually by a gat ikon, or a 
public school, or theatres, whilst the 
mind, the genius, the euterpi thing 
spirit, and commercial, literacy, and 
political agitations which preserve 
large populations fioni utter stagna¬ 
tion aud con option, are only to be 
found in the capital. Every thing 
of the smallest, promise which the 
provinces may produce is transport¬ 
ed immediately to Paris. Thru are 
reduced to a state of mere animal 
life. Mayors, prefets, and command¬ 
ants do place form their high “ nota¬ 


bilities,” and make them feel that 
they aie merely appendant on tho 
great metropolis, and have no inde¬ 
pendent local chat acter or conse¬ 
quence. We whose happy land is 
covered over with cities, all of which 
have a distinct impmtancc in them¬ 
selves and ai e focuses of intelligence 
and activ e life, whose men of vvi alili, 
genius, and philanthropy, am to be 
lound busy and enthusiastic in all 
parts ot the empire, and whose mind 
is not attvaitv.I towards, and kept 
eltongly within one centre, but dif¬ 
fused over the whole tcrritoiy, can 
hardly conceive of the dcaith of in¬ 
tellect, aud the. deadness to every 
generous impulse consequent there¬ 
upon, to which the monopoly of Pa- 
iis reduces the provincial towns. 
These are, in tinth, nothing hut a 
multitude ot t>num.< d'adnnnintui¬ 
tion. I feel quite convinced that tho 
ceuli.tlizing system has even a win so 
effect upon tin* moial than upon the 
political condition of tlm Fiouch 
people. W liatcv or subject one may 
be considering, thin sy-tom constant¬ 
ly pnsents itself as the sotitee of 
evciy evil. TJy it tho provinces aro 
diainod of all that is good. Every 
man capable of unking an impul¬ 
sion on the people betakes himself 
to Patis, where, no lines all oilgin- 
ality, and all power of serving his 
country. Those who remain behind 
form mere vegetating communities. 
They receive, nevertheless, all tho 
corruptions of the. capital; its filthy 
scum flows over upon them. Such 
populations, stagnant, stupid, and 
depraved, afford a very ungrateful 
soil for a preacher ot the gospel. A 
simple, good man, especially if he 
have no great power of eloquence, 
which must generally be the case, 
can hardly make the pure and spirit¬ 
ual tiuthshe announces acceptable 
to such audiences as he will he likely 
to fiud. That his iloctiine comes not 
limn l’aiis will generally he quite 
sufficient to persuade them that it is 
uitetly unwouhy of attention. The 
French people acknowledge that in 
the olden time they blindly and 
stupidly idolized their grande mo- 
nutf/ue , still more blindly ami stu¬ 
pidly do they at present idolize their 
grande vdfe. A whole nation of 
thirty- two millions lies prostrate as 
a victim before one city, which has 
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ever been its curse; the active, zea¬ 
lous, energetic propagandist of the 
deadliest moral pests over the em¬ 
pire. Unless the centralizing sys¬ 
tem he broken up, a philanthropist 
would almost wish, even at the ex¬ 
pense of a revolution, that federal 
governments should he established 
in France. If Lyons were, as it 
ought to he, the metropolis of the 
south, then would all the cities of 
that beautiful region hurst into new 
life. A vast tract of territory, so fer¬ 
tile, so rich iu natural resources, so 
prolific in genius (for most of the 
greatest men of Fiance have been 
Southerns), would not then present 
a sui face abandon! d to mere animal 
and mechanical existence. To pros¬ 
per in any, and in every sense, a na¬ 
tion should he of small circumfer¬ 
ence, or have many centres of action. 
A teiuoie inlluenee is always a blight 
upon indiv idusl exertion and dis¬ 
tinctive chaiacter. The condition 
of Grenoble, which is the condition 
of almost every town of Fiance of 
tin; sam,* oil-tfe, h.-.s suggested to 
me these icfl-ctions. Though a 
■handsome well-built city, and sur¬ 
rounded by one ot the fittest land¬ 
scapes in the kingdom,sopicturesque 
that its superb hills and luxuiiuut 
valleys remind one of Switzerland,— 
it is hut a Rink, a ton! suburb of Paris. 
The reckless military libeitinism of 
n garrison of four thousand men, 
and the full blossomed vices of the 
students of its T'role <lr Dual, with 
the inane tiee thinking nonsense of 
both (the only two otders of men 
who remain faithful dicciples of 
Voltaire, so low lias infidelity fallen), 
pollcte and poison the atmospheie of 
tH*j town. In it (his birth-place) 
there is a statue of the Chevalier 
Bayard ; and when I thought ol the 
high chit all ic heait of the Knight 
“ without fear and withoutrepioach,” 
and of the noble and salient impulses 
which, even with all their wildness 
anil lawlessness, gave a redeeming 
glory to his age, which fell without 
partiality upon almost every particu¬ 
lar region of the empire, I felt that 
the feudal system was better titan 
the centralizing one. No single man 
of mark inhabits Grenoble, or ever 
comes near it or any of the other 
French provincial towns, except as a 
traveller. They are all morally 


mere Jlats; yet am I persuaded that 
energetic and devoted men might 
make an impression on them, He- 
seivoirs of dormant waters, as they 
are, fur the use of the capital, they 
might hi* moved and impregnated 
with healing and vivifying virtues by 
tin; go-pel, as the pool of Belhsaida 
was by the desccut of an angel. 

I must now pass over several Pro¬ 
testant churches to come to Mens. 
This little bourg is situated in the 
department of the here. Its site is 
iu a valley among mountains which 
heave up their heads all around it as 
boldly and wildly as waves of the 
sea. The billows of that great ocean 
of sky-coiumuning pinnacles, the 
Alps, come as lar as here. Nothing 
can give a more pet feet image of 
quiet and repose than dots the liny- 
looking town—a little nest of thatch¬ 
ed houses, lying iu a sett lap ot laud 
in tlie midst ot the gigantic scenery 
about it. Though then; is a good 
road to the place, public carnages 
never traverse it, tor the steep as¬ 
cents and desmita me so constant, 
that it hdJ been found impracticable 
to do so. Menu is thus cut o(T fiom 
all intercourse, not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, with the great vvoild. It has 
a population ot about two thousand 
live hundred inhabitants, half of 
which are Protestant,and half Homan 
Catholic. I was attracted towards 
tho spot aa the first scene of Neil’s 
labours. It and the neighbourhood 
about it was, as ho called it himself, 
“ the land of ills affections," and 
ecitainly these affections have been 
well returned. All tilings nre here 
of him. Tho inhabitants consider 
him as their apostle, and speak of 
Liin with an overflowing abundance 
of heart, which hliovvs how deeply 
Iiis active love towards them lias 
sunk into their memories. Ills let- 
tens and scraps of his hand-writing 
are pieserved by numeious and 
affectionate disciples, and exhibited 
before sti angers as the cui iosities the 
most worthy of interest which the 
count!y affords. In every society, 
in every meeting held ior religious 
purposes, one hears Fome or his 
striking popular remarks, or some 
anecdote relating to him repeated, 
which, though heard perhaps many 
hundred times, never fail to produce 
a visible effect. When one contrasts 
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what Mena, from all accounts, u an, 
with what it is, one understands the 
ardent gratitude aud v eue i a turn in 
which the inline of the nun who pro¬ 
duced so gicat a change is held. 
When Neff first visited tins place, its 
inhabitants weie as barbuious ns 
their abode is remote fiotn civili- 
sation. In such intenec brutality 
were they sunk, that when he, 
whom they no-,v hold ho dear, began 
to pi each to them, he was hooted 
after in the streets by the mob, who 
set up the impious riy “ ./ bus Jcsm 
Cini*t." The earnest eloquence, 
untiling perseverance, and painful 
self-saci Hieing labours, which he 
devoted day aud night, not to his 
own inteiests, but to thews, soon, 
however, drewgrt atnumbeio to him 
hy a kind of magnetic attraction; and 
so greatly was he beloved at last, 
that he used to say, “ These people 
love me too much, suiely they do not 
understand me.” It is singular that 
Neff, though he inspired so much 
enthusiasm, felt very little himself; 
he was never elated, a strong will 
made him triumph, and strong con¬ 
victions kept him incc'Sautly active; 
but this will, as his whole life pi oves, 
bad not even a muhuc of personal 
motives to stimulate it, aud these 
convictions brought with them little 
of personal joy. lie used to say, 
“ l show others the streams, hut 1 
have no refreshment from them my. 
selland when oae complained to 
himof a similar stateoi mind as an ex¬ 
cuse for slackened exertion, he said, 
“The way for a man peii&hiug in 
tho snow to warm and rescue him¬ 
self is not idly to complain, which 
will ouiy bring his calamity to a talal 
crisi-i, but to hasten to the succour of 
his companions in a like condition.” 
rio arid and black was his internal 
experience at times, that lie declared 
otten to his intimate fi tends that he 
thought himself so worthless an in¬ 
strument that, “ when God had doue 
with him, he would break him to 
pieces.” The providential and mer¬ 
ciful design of such painful thoughts, 
which the holiest men have ever been 
subject to, is evident. St Paul had 
his thorn in the fle.-h, and he has told 
us why. It ia only in death that such 
characters are sensible of their great 
triumph, a3 was Neff. He died of 
hunger, in its acutest tortures, not 


being able to receive any sustenance 
from the diseased state of his stom¬ 
ach, but his mind was ascendant over 
his bodily sufferings, aud his last 
written and spoken words were, “ I 
aren't to my Fut/ia in /in fn.t jnnee; 
Yulori/, virion/, lit lory.'" This re- 
maikable man, though he did so 
much fur Mens, found always a] arty 
there so strongly opposed to his 
views, that he felt it necessary at last 
to quit the spot and repair to the 
high Alps. Ilis snjoui n at Mens was 
not long, yet, brief as it ivas, it so Hi- 
ced to siti ike out a wot k and commu¬ 
nicate an impulse which has made 
its cliui eh the most zealous, pci haps, 
and the most effective certainly of 
any in Fiance. This church be¬ 
longs to the national establishment, 
and affoids an example of the im¬ 
mense advantage winch a Btate wor¬ 
ship, when truly fulfilling its design, 
lias over detached or sectaiian con¬ 
gregations. The appearance of oidt r, 
regularity, decency, and lm-pecla- 
hility which it exhibits, contrasts 
pleasingly, yet painfuliy, with the 
extciior meanness and distressing 
shifts and anxieties which all the 
churches I had previously visited 
labour under. Nothing brought 
this contrast more strongly out than 
the temple in which the public ser- 
\ ices are pcrfoi med. h is an ample 
building, conveniently fitted up, 
aud was fonnerly a chateau of the 
famous Lcsdcsguieres. To sit with¬ 
in its walls in tiie hours of Sabbath 
woisliip was a luxury to me after 
having been accustomed, during my 
tour, to the scarcely decent rooms in 
obscuie corners in which 1 found 
gospel ministers aud their flocks 
obliged to tako refuge. Protestaut- 
ism, indeed, at Mens ha-* its genuine 
respectable aspect. It is neither re¬ 
presented by a dead form nor by a 
seemingly disgraced and outcast 
sect. If it existed elsewhere, in 
[daces less remote and more popu¬ 
lous, as it does here, it would soon 
h it upon the nation. The Protestant 
inhabitants of the town amount in 
number to about twelve hundred. 
Of these three hundred are profes¬ 
sors of evangelical piinciples, and 
are distinguished by the scrupulous 
strictness of their conduct. The 
half of these at least, I should think, 
are persons whose piety is far deep- 
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cr than any external demeanour can 
allow it. I do not know whether I 
hhould not include in this calcula¬ 
tion many of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding hamlets. All that 1 can 
positively say, is, that by a great 
proportion of the small community, 
gi eater perhaps than 1 have men¬ 
tioned, religion is considered the 
great and important business of life. 
Never have i entered any place 
where it seemed to be so paramount. 
Almost every spot, however obscure, 
has something peculiar to distin¬ 
guish it; either its site, or its com¬ 
merce, or its manu facto lies, or its 
historical i mown. Mens has none of 
those, but it has an attraction above 
liiem all: its ,staple commodity is 
the gospel. liesidi s t!i<* regular 
church sen ices, there are held in 
tiu: town Uuec. religious meetings 
on week-day evenings, at which one - 
oi other ot its two pastors, aud gene- 
tully both, aie present, and preside 
by turns. These meetings are held 
sometimes at one house aud some¬ 
thin s at another, and are al ways fully 
attended. The pastor opens them by 
reading.»chapter ii lint the Bible, al ter 
a hj mu and a short prater, which 
is followed by a familiar exhortation, 
to the company. All then aie at 
liberty to uiakeauy l em.uks that may 
suggest themselves, ami a conversa¬ 
tion, which is always grave, simple, 
aud instructive, ensues. This lasts 
tor about an hour, w hen oue of the 
society is invited to pray, and, after 
the piayer, all return home. On 
Sunday there are also three meet¬ 
ings between the regular services of 
the temple, two for women and one 
fur men, so that on this day oue cx- 
pciicnces, without any interval of 
worldly thoughts, nothing but tho 
delicious mellow emotions of dc.p 
piety. It may he thought perhaps 
that those meetings, with the con¬ 
stant entei tainmciit and excitement 
of ardent feelings, however puie in 
their source, may he calculated to 
overheat the temperament and de¬ 
generate into excess. And there 
would be this danger certainly if the 
pastors were not men of great so¬ 
briety of mind. To give an instance 
of this, I have only to mention that 
1 was myself promptly silenced 
when attempting to relate (it was to 
feel the pulse of an assembly, though 


1 had no doubt individually of its 
temperate character) the histoiy of 
Colonel Gardiner’s conversion. Such 
histories, the pastor told me, he al¬ 
ways avoided and discountenanced 
as tending to produce superstition. 
Hard labour too, and an unremitting 
inculcation of dnl'is, countriad the 
evil effects which might mite out of 
a fervour so frequently alimented. 
Thus accompanied, wainUh of feel¬ 
ing cannot be too diligently fostered, 
for it is only on a warm substance 
that the seal of the gospel can affix 
its ineffaceable impression. In oi dei 
to facilitate the frequent coming to¬ 
gether of the members of the church, 
there is a house, maintained at the 
common expense, for the mvpiion 
and entei tain men t ot the inhabitant** 
of the surrounding hamlets. These 
persons, though gem*tally Mifieiing 
no want, have scarcely ever money 
to spend, their means <*i nsisting iu 
the productions ot their little faun**, 
not in coin. If, iheretoie, theie 
weie no place in which they could 
bo received without iiuuni’.g ex¬ 
pense they would he completely 
excluded from the services and 
meetings 1 have spoken ot. The 
multitude of villages under the. caiu 
of the two pastors is veiy great, pro¬ 
bably one hundred and lit ty, and (heso 
are scattered about at great dis¬ 
tances from each other. They are 
little hives of life which one stum¬ 
ble s ou among the hills, sometimes 
perched upon elevations and some¬ 
times hidden in shellcicd nooks, 
looking always so picturesque, and 
respiting such profound tranquillity, 
that one cannot lie hold them with¬ 
out indulging in Arcadian fancies. 
Of course it is quite impossible tor 
two pastors to give a sufficient at¬ 
tention to all these hamlets, hut they 
informed me that in eighty of them 
they had established, iu the winter 
season, schools, and have u-moved 
the complete ignorance of the gospel 
Which formerly prevailed in them. 
One of tho pastors goes every Sun¬ 
day to one of the hamlets, always at 
a great distance, to preach, whilst 
tho other remains to officiate at 
Mens. Many of those which aie 
near constitute little churches in 
themselves—I mean that they hold 
religious assemblies always on a 
Sunday, and frequently on a week 
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(lay. It is no uncommon thing; for 
the villager?, after having attended 
the temple service and other meet¬ 
ings at Mens, to return home to their 
retreats in the hills aud conclude the 
evening by a village iruiiimi in their 
otvn houses. One may meet groups 
on a Sunday evening traversing the 
mountain paths, and chanting toge¬ 
ther sacred hymns. Such a spec¬ 
tacle gives utmost to winter a sum¬ 
mer smile. Spots, in which a few 
years ago the Sundays were devoted 
to rustic revelling aud drunkenness, 
are now consecrated by the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise. 1 
visited two of these spots on a week 
day with one of the pastorR, on 
which occasion we held two r.t - 
hnijiDie meetings. These meetings, 
took place in a coirfiuunc ' Though 
not compelled to do so by poverty, 
the villagers always live, during the 
winter season, under the same shelter 
as their cons, sheep,and goats, pre- 
feniug the warm atmosphere pio- 
duccd hy this quadruped society to 
the heat of a lire under their own 
roofs. 1 cannot say that 1 found any 
thing disgustingly unclean in this, 
hut wliatovei displeasing impression 
it might have made on me was more 
than effaced hy the i e(lection that peo¬ 
ple so utteily uncivilized, had their 
hearts brought under a choicer influ¬ 
ence than any civilisation ran impart, 
au influence which no refinement ran 
dispense with,and nojusticity, how¬ 
ever gross, can hinder from opera¬ 
ting. One of the effects of this in¬ 
fluence is, that dancing throughout 
Mens and all its neighbourhood has 
ceased. Far In? it from me to stig¬ 
matize this healthful and delightful 
exeicisi? as in itself virions. One 
who lefiiscs to he, charmed at the 
display of grace, beauty, and enjoy¬ 
ment which it is calculated to afford, 
must appear like a bane compound 
of a monk and a Cloth. The dance 
is the, mod ancient, univejsal, and 
seemingly innocent pleasure that 
spaikh's on the top of the cup of 
life, whether savage or civilized, 
rustic or refined. To he young, to 
feel the joy of existence, and to 
dance, seem almost synonymous 
terms. But the danger of this plea¬ 
sure is, that it more completely un¬ 
ballasts the mind than any other, 
and spreads at the same time* a full 


sail to all tingling and thrilling 
vanities. Taking an epicurean view 
of life, which consists in deeming it 
most virtuous to extract, as it vvcie, 
its otto of roses from existence, and 
i eject as much as possible the rest, 
it may he considered almost a reli¬ 
gious lite, yet l cannot find it in my 
heart to condemn it. As a popular 
iccreation it would be morose to 
do bo. Only it must be confessed 
that there are individuals, and even 
peculiar societies, to whom it would 
he injurious. Theie is a deep inte¬ 
rior peace of mind built up of n re¬ 
flective and contemplative habit of 
thought which every highly wrought 
excitement, except in singularly 
happy temperaments, Uneaten* to 
unseat. It is only natural, there¬ 
fore, that those who aspire to main¬ 
tain this state of feeling should slum 
an amusement which has for its ex¬ 
press object to volatilize and di-si- 
pnte all seiious dispositions. I have 
made these lemaiks because l have 
ob-ioi ved that nothing giv esgeneially 
offence, or checks sympathy to wauls 
a very devoted description ofChiis- 
tians, so much as this abstinence 
ftoin dancing. So far has this been 
carried at Mens, that, of the tluee 
annual halls which formerly took 
ph.ee in the town, not one can at 
present he got up. The reason of 
this is, that the Roman Catholic po¬ 
pulation are determined not to ho 
outdone by the Protestants in piety. 
The leading members of the Roman 
church have, therefore, also set their 
face againstpopular/efr# and amuse¬ 
ments. There is no doubt a good 
deal of piqued Phariseeism in this, 
but the elhct, upon llu; whole, is 
good, for in order to be consistent 
with the high pretensions set toil)), 
the inhabitants have no indulgence 
for any sort of excess or debauchery, 
and I never knew any place whei o 
intemperance of eveiy kind is so 
much discountenanced, or consider¬ 
ed so disgraceful. Emulation be¬ 
tween the two churches has pro¬ 
duced this result. I should have 
been glad to hare seen this emula¬ 
tion carried further, and to have 
learnt that the Catholic vied with the 
Protestant clergy in educational 
efforts. But I was informed that the 
priesthood here were bostilely 
apathetlo to instruction, as 1 had 
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found them every where else. Till 
the time of Neff, indeed, education 
at Metis was utterly neglected, and 
it was some time before the simple 
rustics of the country could bo per¬ 
suaded that they would del lie any 
benefit from an ability to rend and 
write. Actually there are in the 
little town thiee schools for the 
l*i oteslants—one cownnm/,/ school 
established by the government, and 
two gratuitous schools instituted by 
tlio p38Lois. One of these latter is 
ot so important a description that 1 
must dwell on it at some length. 
It is a noimal, or model school, in¬ 
tended to loan schoolmasters to be 
niterwaids sent to, and settled in 
the unmetous villages and hamlets 
throughout the surrounding depait- 
icents. Mo school ot this kind h.ts 
ever bctoie existed in these parts. 
The nio-l excellent pastor of Mens, 
Moni'.'eur Audie ll'iaur, one of the 
iii s>t disciples of MYlf, and animate d 
with all the '/,•:<[ and enei^elic phi- 
liintluopy ol inn apostolic, inan, vv-ia 
thchrst who, with his coadjutor, fote- 
kiv the iiiiusi’ii*e advantage at such 
an esl ihii-hmcut, and, ui.deteiifcd by 
the difficulties of the cnti i pi we, gut 
logeitier tumli tempoiaiily sufficient 
to set one on foot. i*i eviously, these 
two zealous men bail been accus¬ 
tomed to instruct schoolmasters 
themselves, or pay out of their own 
scanty salaiies for their instruction, 
and then place, them in such villages 
as could be induced to protit by 
them. This suggested the necessity 
of a normal school. The great difli- 
cul'v which the cause of education 
ineels with in Trance, is the want of 
person lit to'.teach. If the oi dinaiico 
of the Government, by which it is 
ptovided that every com untie slir'l 
have a school, met with no other im¬ 
pediment in its execution (and it 
does meet with many), this one 
alone would be. sufficient to lender 
it of no effort. A seminary for 
schoolmasters must therefore be, 
especially in remote spots, a veiy 
great desideratum; and this the mo¬ 
del establishment at Mms proposes 
to furnish to a vvido distiict. The 
kind of instruction to be there im¬ 
parted is also exactly what is want' 
ed. Rustics require but little of 
learning or science. The great qua¬ 
lification for teaching them is the 


J iORsession of sound religious know- 
edge, and this, in the school ot Mens, 
is made of paramount impoitaucc 
Schoolmasters sent fioni thence 
would al«o, in many cases, have a 
double task to fulfil; they would be 
pastois as well as teachers. Ministers 
of the Protistant Chinch in France 
are. far too few in number to attend to 
the whole Protestant population. Of 
the hundred and fifty villages under 
the care of the pastors at Mens, 
hardly more than the one half can 
bo benefited by their ministry, and 
those can only be visited at distant 
intervals of time. One may easily 
conceive, therefore, the incalculable 
value of an institution which pio- 
poses to furnish large tracts ot coun¬ 
try with masters thoroughly pos¬ 
sessed of Christian piiticiph s, and 
zealous for their dissemination. Con¬ 
sidering the anxiety which the 
Ficnch Government at pieseut 
either feigus or feels for the general 
education ot the people, one would 
think it would have seized at once 
upon the entci prise of the Mens 
pastor, and taken it under its own 
vviugs, for the pi eject is worthy 
of slate protection and support; 
but I am sorry to say it lias re¬ 
ceived neither. Willi the excep¬ 
tion of one. inconsiderable Govern¬ 
ment donation, the noimal school of 
Mens tins been precaiiously and 
meanly maintained by the almost 
extorted contiihutions of those who 
hardly appreciate its design. The 
pastor assured me that tins school 
alone gives him more trouble aud 
more uneasinesH than all the other 
labouis ot his ministry put together. 
Whilst unwilling to abandon so pro¬ 
mising a speculation, tie is harassed 
daily to piocure funds lor its comi- 
Tiuauce, which he lias been able to 
do hitherto, in a manner niiseiubly 
insufficient, by a system ot begging, 
as it were, from door to door. W hat 
makes him tee) particularly sore at 
the inadequacy of his resources, is 
the fact, that he has received lately 
from the departments of the iseie, 
the JDiome, and the Ardeohe twenty 
demands tor masters more than he 
has been able to grant, lie believes, 
however, that, should his school 
overcome all difficulties and suc¬ 
ceed, it would then be endowed by 
the state with funds for its future 
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maintenance. At present, though 
belonging to a national church of 
France, it is obliged to appeal, in 
every direction, to Christian philan¬ 
thropy and liberality for its support. 

There is still much, and of deep 
interest, that I might add of Mens, 
but if I did, I should render this pa¬ 
per too long. I will therefore con¬ 
clude this part of my subject by re¬ 
lating a singular, and rather comic 
fact, which lately happened there. 
An Englishman of distinction having 
heard of the fame of its church, de¬ 
termined to visit the spot himself,and 
ascertain whether all that had been 
told him was true. From Geneva he 
traversed the country in his carriage, 
and having got through the difficult 
mountain roads, and alighted at the 
little auberge, which is the best inn 
of the place, he a iked lor Monsieur 
Blanc. A house was pointed out to 
him where a gentleman so called 
resided. He entered, introduced 
himself,and began forthwith to speak 
of Neff. 

“ Neff! Neff! ” said his host, re¬ 
collecting himself; “ay, ay, I did 
formuily know a manot that name." 

And then he related many anec¬ 
dotes of the poison so suddenly 
brought to hia memory, very much 
calculated to pioduce hilaiity at a 
mesa-table, but not much to the ho¬ 
nour and glory of an apostle. Having 
legalcd the noble foreigner, who ant 
mute with aatonishmeut at these 
stories. Monsieur Blanc called lor a 
pipe, and invited his visitor to take 
another, and join him in a petit cn.-c 
at a cttjje, 11 is lordship, or count- 
ship, was so tenibly aud justly 
shocked at this, and so thoroughly 
convinced that he had been imposed 
upon by tales which h.td not the sha¬ 
dow ot a foundation, that he imme¬ 
diately ordered his carnage, and re¬ 
timed to Geneva, without making 
any fuither enquiries. 1 need hardly 
tell my readers that the Monsieur 
Blanc to whom he had introduced 
himself, was not the pastor, but a 
vic;i.c miOtai/e, bearing the same 
name. When 1 heard the anecdote, 
the story of Sheridan giving liimseif 
cut, when found drunk in the streets, 
l .c Mr Wilberforce, was brought to 
my mind. I should uot have thought 
it, however, worth mentioning, if 
the comic adventure had not been 


circulated to the disadvantage of 
Monsieur Blanc the pastor. Ilis first 
knowledge of its having occuried 
came in the shape of a letter, enqui¬ 
ring, from a thiid person, if he, (the 
pastoi) were not subject to fits of 
absence and light-heaUcdnes* '{ The 
ludicrous mistake having in this 
manner had the serious consequence 
of wounding tho feelings of one of 
the most excellent and amiable men 
that ever did honour to a Christian 
ministry, and of injuring him, at 
least for a season, in quarters in 
which he desiies to be esteemed, I 
think it only tight to state the mat¬ 
ter as it really happened. 

From Mena 1 passed into the de¬ 
partment of the i)i uine: l was lour 
days traversiug the mountains ou 
foot with a guide. Thiough these 
tracts the footpath is sometimes only 
to be discovered by an experienced 
eye. It was a dull and heavy com sc 
1 was making. The landscape nil 
around nip was “ barren and bare, 
unsightly, unadorned.’’ The hills in 
this country cluster so close upon 
each other, that tho*e beautiful open¬ 
ings and enchanting valleys that 
mountains generally enclose within 
their embraces sue very rare. Na¬ 
ked and rocky heights, unconscious 
of all verdure,and, when [saw them, 
covered with snow, prevent the eye 
from ranging beyond the melancholy 
bariier they throw up before the 
horizon. Cataracts tumbling from 
their sides, or congealed midway in 
their descent, and the monotonous 
raving of frequent currents of water 
over their stony channels, gave a 
character of desolation to the scene 
which was utterly dishear’i-uiug. I 
bad seen befui «•, in an earlii r pai t ot 
my tour, the snow clouds waveiing 
in billowy undulations over a wide 
expanse of hills, aud the mist, the 
dimness, the smoking vapour that 
sailed wildly and murkily through 
the air, imparted, fiom the very ex¬ 
tent of the view, a strange and dc- 
dclightful excitement. The next 
day perhaps l witnessed the sun 
breaking through curtains of dense 
fog, and revealing suddenly thrones 
which stretch into the sky, whose 
summits gleamed like huge crests 
of diamond and alabaster. At 
such moments I have repeated 
that line of Ovid, “ Ot fwmini 
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sublime flcdit , calumque inert, jus « 
a it” and thought 1 understood it 
better than 1 ever did before. But 
the journey I was noiv upon offered 
none of these optical recreations. 
External nature fell as a weary 
weight upon my eye; yet iu tho 
very centre of scenes so foibidding 
And so joyless there is a village 
peu'hcd upon a hill, and surround¬ 
ed by others, all particularly fertile 
in stones, but in nothing eke, which 
it was my special object to visit. 
This village is called Aucelou. There 
are in it about one hundred houses, 
and pciliapa three hundred inhabi¬ 
tants. It is not only distant from 
every high load, but from every 
road made for wheel carriages. A 
place more secluded, or ot a more 
melancholy aspect, it is impossible 
to conceive. The whole population, 
with a \ ci y scanty exception, is Pro¬ 
testant. But though they pretend 
to be genuine Vaudois, and never 
to bare received or needed the lle- 
fonii.uion, it is certain that their 
doc nine, however uncorrupted, was, 
till two or three years ago, a dor¬ 
mant one. J)i inking to excess, and 
even gambling, made ns much havoc 
iu the midst or them, in their strong¬ 
hold among the hills, as it would have 
done in populous eiries. They had 
not for yeaia been visited by their 
p i.itur, a deciepid old man, iesi- 
di .g lour leagues distant fiom their 
village, and a pcifi-ct oblivion of ic- 
Jigion would have been the conse¬ 
quence hud there not been an old 
soldier, Who had st ited in all Napo¬ 
leon’s wars, among them. It is sin¬ 
gular that this veteran had got the 
habit, e‘ en duimg his campaigns, of 
reading tho Bible. When his tcim 
of service had expired ho returned 
to his nativo village. Here, he though 
ho should meet with that sympathy 
in his Chiistian feelings which his 
military comrades had refused him. 
But he was mistaken. Tho Bible- 
man was tiio muck of tho villagers. 
Nevertheless, being somewhat more 
instructed than they were, and hav¬ 
ing seen so much of the woiid and 
experienced so many moving adven¬ 
tures, his opinions had a certain 
importance and weight, and made 
tmine impression. At about this 
time a preacher, employed, I believe, 
by the Continental Society, visited 
the place. He preached in a field, 


there being no convenient house in 
the village to hold an assembly in. 
Ilia first sermon had the effect of 
sending thirty persons home, totally 
changed in their sentiments; this 
number increased tapidly. The 
eleetiic shock of conviction com¬ 
municated itself from one conscience 
to another, and at present I should 
say that all tho inhabitants, making 
a slight exception, and allowing fur 
varying detjrees of devotion, find 
their greatest happiness in reading 
the Bible, and assembling together 
for the purpose of heating it read 
and of prayer. This may at least 
bo safely said of tho majority. These 
villagers arc happy in hating a 
mayor, one of themselves, equally 
simple and rustic as the lowest 
among them, who is a man extremely 
intelligent, lie is at the same time 
their \ astor and their schoolmaster. 

1 was suprised to find him in pos¬ 
session of books which J should 
have thought could never havo 
found their way into his hands. 
Tho best religious works and re¬ 
ligious journals are sent him fiom 
Paris at his own expense, or ho 
is ronsideiably the richest indivi¬ 
dual iu the iittle community; and 
the school under his superinten¬ 
dence is admirably well conducted. 
There being no house of public 
entertainment in the place, a stian¬ 
ger who may visit it betakes himself 
to the mayor’s house, where he is 
received with patriarchal simplicity 
nod hospitality, and cannot fail to 
bo highly gratified with the sensible 
conversation of his entertainer. In 
his house assembles the whole con¬ 
gregation ; that is, the whole village, 
every Sunday, and on one week-day 
afternoon. Itly vkit having fallen 
towards the lime of Christmas, 1 
found it was the habit to bold a 
meeting during that season every 
evening. The one at which I was 
present was over-crowded, and 
never did I in my life experience 
such a genuine superabounding 
gratification as I did in seeing so 
many peisons, lately, in every moral 
sense, as incult, waste, and repelling 
as the country they inhabit, at pre¬ 
sent, in the signification of inspiied 
writ, affording a striking example 
of the wilderness rejoicing and blos¬ 
soming as tho rose. 

I have now taken my readers over 
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the moat remarkable places I bare 
visited. From what 1 have seen in 
them they may judge of the similar 
revivals in religion which are taking 
place, in a nine or less degree, in 
twenty-live other localities I have 
myself counted in the departments 
of the Isere, the Drome, and the 
Ardeche. These form an archipe¬ 
lago of spots, vviihin a vny limited 
circuit, lions which great encourage¬ 
ment to gospel labourers may ho 
derived. With the exception of the 
exertions of one or two national 
churches, all that has been done, 
i. in the track I have been follow¬ 
ing, has been done chiefly by tho 
instrumentality of the Continental 
Society. And even in the national 
churches the first impulse came 
from that quarter, for Neff was in¬ 
vested with admiral character, and 
supported in his I alum is, 1 believe, 
by iis means. This society 1ms at 
present in its employ several agents 
among whom tlieie is a veiy able 
aud zealous pn 1 er, i.i the tlepnit- 
nien's above tin-iilioncd. To their 
( fl'uris the awakening that hr.s taken 
place is mainly atti dupable. 

In concluding this paper I must 
recur again to the gem tal chat acler 
of Ficneli Piotestaritisni. The great 
impoilance of well understanding 
this will, l hope, be my sufficient 
excuse, if I should seem to repeat 
myself. The diameter which the 
Reformed Church has acquired in 
France is altogether peculiar ; pecu¬ 
liar, not from its iejection of Evan¬ 
gelical doctiiue.s, but from its indif¬ 
ference. to all doctrines. ChiUtian- 
ity must appear to the great ma¬ 
jority of French Protestants to havo 
in it nothing positive or defined nt 
all. V certain laxness of opinion, 
aud a considerable, abatement of 
fervour rimy chaiacleiise, pci haps, 
all long established churches. Wiih 
us, for instance, the early c nthirda,m 
aud zeal of the Reformation has suit- 
sided into a concentrated feeling of 
respect aud reverence for the Chi is- 
tian religion, which,even where there 
Is nothing more, has a powerful and 
beneficent influence. But this state 
of fettling does not describe the re¬ 
formed population of France. Their 
sentiments are much more negative. 
As the effect of their long proscrip¬ 
tion, they have brought their vaga¬ 
bond habit of neutrality among all 


opinions into their religious wor¬ 
ship. This gives to it an appeanmee 
singularly revolting. There is •. i it 
neither conviction nor that ten. ra¬ 
ting and hallowing atiadun. nt t ■ a 
creed which is its best substitute. 
On entering a French temple one 
experiences tiro same sen ntion as < 
on enteiing a Jew Mr synagogue. 

Its services appear like a wretch.d 
effort, not to serve, but to keep up 
the memory of an aboli.-hed religion. 
They would indeed resemble a I li¬ 
beral leqiiiem over defunct Pro¬ 
testantism, if they had the solemnity 
end decency ol so touching a cere¬ 
mony. The only symptom of re¬ 
ligious feeling 1 have seen among 
the old French Protestants is one 
which, taken by itself, shows that 
superstition, or an inclination to 
trust in i xten.al rites, is the last 
relic of devotional sentiment that 
remains iununir them. They have, a 
most indecent erjjM'iiii !,s to receive 
the s:u lament. Dioves of persons 
utteily ignorant and Calele'.s of re¬ 
ligion now'i to this ceremony, 
iditiy pastors, shocked by such :i 
profanation of the hold’s Supper, 
have refused to administer it to 
such individuals; and the conse¬ 
quence has been lli.tt these tnitli- 
ftil and coiwek-ntious men have 
been invariably ejected fimn their 
ministry by the consistories. 1 must 
repeat here again that tho fiist step 
towards rendering the Reformed 
Church of France effective is tho 
total eradication of this cousistoii.il 
power. So great is the tyranny it 
exercises over pastors, that they are 
deprived of the exercise of their 
own judgment and free will. 1 was 
told by a pastor at La Yuute, near 
Valence, that the consistory crip¬ 
pled his exertions in every way; 
not only had they set their face 
against every religious assembly, 
though held in the temple, except 
of a Sunday, but th. y regarded him 
with an evil eye, because, even with¬ 
in the limits piesriibed by them¬ 
selves, he, made appeals, they de¬ 
clared, from the pulpit which lion- 
bled the coiiirieurcti of the people, 
it would not be so bad, liovvev er, if 
the various consistories acted to¬ 
gether, and had some common 
centre for reference nnd appeal. 
For then they would reciprocally 
check each other, and the fear , 
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of publicity would be ever be¬ 
fore their eyes. But as it is, they 
exercise a petty local autlioiity, bit¬ 
terly narrow and arbitrary. The 
government always sides with them, 
and neither the public nor the 
churches in general know any thing 
of their proceedings. The pastor t 
have just alluded to told me that he 
wished much to be present at the an- 
nireisaries of the religious societies 
at Geneva and at Paris, but that he 
was quite sure, if this motive for 
absenting himself from bis parish 
should be suspected by the consis¬ 
tory, they would refuse him (which 
they have the power to do) leave of 
absence, in the fear that lie might 
become infected with a zeal for the 
gospel, which of all things they most 
dread. Ihider any other pretext he 
Raid 1 <! could obtain leave as often 
a-t he liked. This shows very stii- 
kii'glv the iniseiable, state, of inani¬ 
tion into which Protestantism in 
Pi am :* bus fallen. I atn happy to 
say, however, them are some signs of 
it-. beginning to recover its genuine 
character, ( was told by an old 
pn:stor, that fifteen years ego he 
could not count six ministers of the 
established worship who preached 
the gospel, lie thinks that at pi,- 
s'-nt, out of the six hundred belong¬ 
ing to the national temple, there may 
be ttvo hundred who, with more or 
less effect and sincerity, uphold 
Ghiistian piinciples. At the former 
epoch, he assured ine that the preach¬ 
ing of Socrates instead of Christ was 
almost universal. Actually, iu the 
great majority of puipits, an insipid 
dilutiou of the truisms of moral phi¬ 
losophy take tho place of Chiis- 
tianiiy. Still a progress lias been 
made, and is making. It mustspread, 
however, much wider bi-fore the 
French Reformed Church can be 
other than a very melancholy and 
dishearteulng object of contempla¬ 
tion. It has not yet risen above tlie 
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double degradation of its late igno¬ 
minious proscription and permissive 
re establishment It has no con¬ 
sciousness of being n /wua in the 
state. Every other body of linn, 
representing distinct doctiines, opi¬ 
nions, or interests, is a power; but 
Protestantism, nationally considered, 
is lumber. This is the more deeply 
to be deplored, as the mind of 
France, as I have hinted before, is 
undergoing a promts of transforma¬ 
tion. Uncertain on all mural sub¬ 
jects, it is yet not sceptical. A glut of 
iufidciitv has produced a reaction of 
feeling towards religion, which Po¬ 
pery cannot respond to. There is 
therefore a fluttering, an idle flap¬ 
ping of speculative air, whilst—pre¬ 
vious to a new plunge into wilder 
mental aberrations than ever—the 
question is put on all sides, “ Chris¬ 
tianity, or no Christianity‘r” Shall 
it continue to he, said that iu such a 
state of things us this, an organized 
Protestant,Church,having more than 
a million of adheients, has no in¬ 
fluence, is not felt, ish.ntllj known 
to exist, is not refined to or even 
thought of ? 1 tiust not. 1 trust 

that all 1 have seen is merely a be¬ 
ginning. If, indeed, we compare 
what has been doiug almost imper¬ 
ceptibly tho last two years with 
what has been done the last century, 
we shall find thnt tho two years 
weigh most In the balaure. Ex¬ 
cepting at Mens, all I have witness¬ 
ed has been brought to pass within 
little more than the latter period; 
and we may cast our eyes far back 
into the history of France before we 
light upon an epoch in which such 
things, unhindered, either by perse¬ 
cution, proscription, or the vlgilaut 
jealousy of the government, cot-ht 
have happened. In almost all paits 
of the kingdom, however, symptoms 
of a revived religious feeling, similar 
to those I have noticed, may be at 
present discovered. 
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JOH 1’IPI’INS : THE MAN WHO ,e COUI.D.NT IIEI 1’ IT.’’ 
Cff AJMER V. 


Bats cautiously opened the door, 
and one r.tride brought the new vi¬ 
sitor close to t!ie prostrate Pippins. 

“ What carrion’s this ?” asked the 
new-comer, jerking his toe against 
the t boulder of the bacchanal, hap¬ 
pily insensible of the enquiry. Bats 
was about to explain, when the 
querist stopped him by a gesture of 
impatient command, and by an evi¬ 
dently educated twitch of the hand, 
posse s.-d himself of the lepouter, 
temptingly peeping from the pocket 
iif Job. Pliineas’s face fell into 
shadow at the dexterity of the ope¬ 
rator. If there, be, as we devoutly 
believe, honour among thieves, sure 
we are it is alloyed with envy : a man 
with a band like a ham cannot com¬ 
placently view the snaky palm of 
a more perfect brother, lienee the 
bi'o of Phiueas at the adroitness of 
Skinks, who. iudeed, bore about his 
person ample ]>> twi fnae evidence 
of superior taiem ; his coat was 

finer, his--but we must atte opt a 

sketch of Skinks. 

Our new ft lend was a highway 
11 ucules. Could he have conde¬ 
scended to eat vvi at dull people call 
hornet br-v.il—that is, as Skinks 
tlrougl t, bread without any butter— 
Ire might have passed a useful lifo 
iu a caravan. Many a man, with 
far less pretensions than Skinks, has 
lived very respectably as a giant. 
With no a si stance front the shoe¬ 
maker, Skinks stood b'ix feet five. 
No mao had a more ingenuous fare, 
for he looked the varlct that he really 
was. Uis eyes were most meditative 
in their expression, but constantly 
wandering; he always looked like a 
man who has lost his purse, and 
shrewdly suspects it to be in his 
neighbours pocket, yet wants the 
courage to tax him with the acci¬ 
dent. IIis skin was sallow from 
midnight watching; (his works, we 
mean pistols, like the Greek’s ora¬ 
tions, constantly smelt of the oil); 
ids voice had sunk, beneath the 
night air and brandy, to a raw and 
rugrred bass; and his temper, tried 
by several juries, had suffered some¬ 
what from the ordeal. His language 


was generally laconic, but sustaining 
and sympathetic. Many a trembling, 
sinking passenger bad lit*, with one 
word, prevailed upon to stand. His 
strength was amazing ; for often, 
like Milo, had lie stopped a carriage 
!n full career wiih only bis (ore- 
finger—on a trigger. So much for 
the mau of clay. His dress was 
worthy of its tenant; lie woio a 
claret-coat, “ smeared” with lace 
that passed for gold-Mark vcliot 
blenches, and boots,—certainly from 
the last of the ogre, who, when we 
were young, vv;n word, to take three 
leagues at a step. A three corner 
hat, buunrl and looped with bright 
metal, half-cocked upon his head, 
tearfully harmonized with a brace 
of pistols in his belt. A huge pig¬ 
tail hung, like a dead stub**, down 
),is hack. Such was the mm who 
now with folded arms looked con¬ 
temptuously below on Pippins,— 
asleep and dec imiu/,—we know not 
what, for there are drv*p things in 
drunkenness. 

And where was Molly? Drawn 
to her full height, her face. Hushed, 
her bosom heaving, and her tenibly 
black eyes fail ly eating the colossus 
before her—lio all the while, as in- 
Bensible, of the attention as his pro¬ 
totype of Rhodes. “ Lucius, Lu¬ 
cius," cried Molly,—arid at length 
Skinks, by a growl, acknowledged 
tbe appeal. “ Molly!" and liu sat 
down, and Molly sank upon bis 
knee, and writhed her arms about 
his neck,—Skinks, in deep contem¬ 
plation, slowly winding up the re¬ 
peater he had plucked from Job, 
the heart-strings of PhineaH cricking 
at the sound; and Bats gasping and 
glaring with jealousy at tho“ happy 
pair,” for Skinks had a bear’s love 
for Molly. It might be he was 
drawn towards her by a sympathy, 
independent of affection; her father 
had been hanged, and only for shoot¬ 
ing ft gamekeeper. 

“ What luck ? ” Mortlako ventured 
to enquire of the serious Skinks. 
** Any thing upon the road ? ” 

“ Tire road!” echoed Skinks, 

with the disgust of a man who feds 
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he has mistaken hb profession— 
“ That a man of my standing should 
bo brought to rob on foot! May 
tin: hound that shot my marc—well, 
well,” and Skinks giouml his teeth, 
otrunghd a lising gioan, and break¬ 
ing into a whistle, tapped with liislin- 
geis on the back of Molly,—lhits 
choking in commendable tileiice. 
“ Ibis is the liiil nii/o I've diuv.ii 
these ten days,” and Skinks sonie- 
w’in.t osh a ationsly displayed Sir 
Seipio’N t epeater. 

“’Tis easy to hug the hiid i.lnii 
aiiotherhaKspriiigeii it,"said I’hineas, 
and his lip quiiered. 

’’ Wh..t now!” growled Lucius, 

“ what are ye but hands and Let,— 
de id IIcmJi, it I had not the head to 
move it. jaek-ot-the-dihbet, though 
a scarecrow of ten years’ hanging, 
wri e as sen ice.'dd« a rogue. Spring- 
ed it! Well then, we’ll take Blen- 
heioi from Mai thorough, and give 
tin* victory to the druimncrs.” 

“ W liy, in such mutters,” sullenly 
replied l’liineas, “ l don’t know if 
theic amt sometimes woisc used 
folks than drummers.” 

” Hold thy tongue, Phin,” coun¬ 
selled Molly—*■ thoul’t rullle. LU¬ 
CIUS ! ” 

“ The hangman rullle him and 
band him, loo,” muttered Phincas 
indistinetly. 

“ Who growled them—thou, Phi- 
uens, or the dog ?” and Skinks de- 
teiminedly put aside Molly, and 
advancing towards the rebel, looked 
him into quaking Skinks stood for 
an answer. 

“ A dog,” said Phineas, in a tuna 
not unworthy of tha quadruped. 
Skinks sank tranquilly ou his seat, 
and Molly resumed her throne upon 
his knee. 

“ That's the worst of Phin,” cried 
Bats—“ lie doesn’t know common 
sense. He'd rob a captain of all 
that makes his commission worth a 
farthing ; the profit and glory of 
other people’s work.” 

“ Bo still. Bats—be still,” and 
Molly knitted her brows, and turned 
towards the offender, who glowed n 
deeper scarlet at the reproof; his 
very hair seemed to grow redder as 
Molly spoke. # 

“ No meatmen of spirit,” pursued 
the quickened Bats, “ to quarrel 
about a trinket like that, Vhiu. All 
such knick knacks are the fair per- 
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quakes of the captain for expenses 
aud news upon the road.” 

“ Well said, Hat-*,” and Molly 
smiled graciously upon the talking 
snake about to sting her. 

“ To be sure; I shouldn't wm.di r 
it the captain means to give tint 
watch to the Mue-eyed gill at the 
plough. She’s a kind thing, and 
the captain loves blue eyes, Phin; 
In; Pays they’re so innocent.” 

Egypt's asp was not a surer reptile 
than Huts. Moliy, struck to the heart, 
wheie an old, old wound was fes¬ 
tering, sprang to the eai th, quivering, 
like an airow newly fixml, withpus- 
eioii. Hei eyes looked uohen widi 
rage, b-r l.ogc throat (dialed to a 
pillar; her coal black tu-sseR were 
stint'd as by the air, and her lips 
moving with inarticulate sound*, 
she leapt like, a cat on Skinks. and 
tearing the watch from hi* pocket, 
with the hiving of an Amazon dashed 
it to the floor. Skinks jumped to 
liis feet, whilst, the wheels of the re¬ 
peater prettily desriibiul circles 
around him. fit is the piivilege of 
beauty to make us f s.igot time; even 
Sir Seipio would have been pu/zltd 
to identity his own repeater.) 

Skinks could ordinal ily master his 
feeling*, out not when Lotind up 
with a gold watih and (li.du. lie 
applied a tcniUy sigii’licjuit mo¬ 
nosyllable to Molly, and with his 
clenched mullet-power fi*t. muck— 
Whimper not, sweet Cupid ! Dry 
thine eyes, aud feed thy mothei’s 
doves—and tliou, fair Venus I shriek 
not a second 1 Inn k—and ye, eternal 
(Hares, huddle not like iiEdited fowl 
together. The face of Molly was 
not profaned ; at bis hist public hour 
Skinks was tpaied that lighter pang; 
for, happily, Bats lushing Indore the 
tali’, received on his more appropriate 
nose a blow that fail ly pasted it to lus 
cheeks. Down, of eour. e, lie fell; 
but falling, cushioned hia os sacuiin 
on the belly of Pippins, who, by the 
profoundest grunt, acknowledged 
the deposit. But the blood of Bats, 
as might bo seen from his uoac, 
was up, and in a second so was 
Bats himself. Seizing a bludgeon, 
perhaps as bard as Sklnk’s list-, lie 
made at bis nmailant; when Molly— 
we will not stay to analy zo the mixed 
feelings of gratitude and love that 
moved her—clawed up the draught¬ 
board, and striking it with vehement 
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precision on the skull of her pre¬ 
server, she split the checkered ta¬ 
blet, holding the astounded Bats in 
a square collar of polisaed wood. 
Had Skiuks been a common man, he 
might have struck hu poweiles* foe ; 
but Skinks had magnanimity, and 
tickled by the dilemma of his ene¬ 
my, he roared a laugh ; and Alortlake 
and Phiucas, like true courtiers, 
joined in chonn. Bats dropt his 
club, and wiped Ids nose. Molly, 
releasing her piisoucr, folded her 
arms, and with the look of an injured 
empress, sank, wordless, on a tub. 
Bats still tried coaxingly to laiac his 
nose, though looking' as he would 
not have objected to a new one, cut 
by Taliacotian cunning, from the 
heart of Skinks. 

The impressive sound uttered by 
Pippins in the fall of Bats awakened 
the attention of the captain to the 
Bleeper, “ Where did ye pick him 
up, Bats ? ” asked Skinks, in a most 
honied tone. Bats was not to be 
mollified by such peculiar atten¬ 
tion, still his s ml rankled with his 
late, injury, still he glared, and, silent 
still, he felt his no e. Phincas gave 
.the necessary information; in few 
words condensed the protestations 
of Job as to the, accident which had 
possessed him of the watch, and then, 
with a speaking wink of the eye, 
pointed out the bloody napkin ! 

■ “ (Jot it honestly, eh'(” said 
Skinks, with tin 1 smile of a Judas, 
“lfal the thief’s above his business. 
Pick up the pieces, Phiii.” and ho 
pointed to two or three fragments of 
the watch glltteiing on the floor. 
“ Let’s look at his honest face," and 
the obedient Plduoas turned Job 
upon his back, lie haring roiled over 
when n licved of Bats. Skiuks took 
a burning brand from the logs, am] 


stooping near Job's feet, stretched it 
within singeing distance, of his cheek. 
“ Ha! ha I ha! an old bird, my lads. 

I know him as I know rny nails—a 
nut scry thief—a bread-and-butter 
footpad. Why, he was tried at Yoik 
for stealing a coral and bells from the 
mayoress's baby. I saw him in the 
dock; somehow there was a crack 
in the, indictment, and Bill Ticket— 
tor that’s his name—crept safely 
through.” 

ft is to bn fear<>d that when Nature 
made Job Pippins she did not break 
.ho die, but in the same mould made 
one William Ticket; for that the 
tOory of Skinks was cold, malicious 
t-lander, we cannot believe. No; in 
possessing himself of the piopcrty 
of Pippin*, he was sustained by the 
virtuous conviction that lift was pu¬ 
nishing a too lucky, a too dissimu¬ 
lating thief.* William Ticket was 
despoiled, happily for him, in the 
person of Job Pippins. 

** I’ll tell ye what we’ll do,” said 
Skinks, oiaeulaily j “ we’ll ”-- 

“Ugh!” routed Pippins, Hinging 
up hir> legs as though under a gal¬ 
vanic battery, the toes of his thick 
soled shoes striking the under jaw 
of Skinks against its hi other like a 
plate of iron. Skinks hla-phemed— 
and Bats, smiling for the firs t time, 
took his fingers from his nose. 

Job was not a salamander; a red 
hot spark from the blazing wood had 
inopportunely lighted on his chock 
as the too near Skinks was about to 
pass sentence—a sentence, we fear, 
in which the jaw of the judge wa3 
made more evident than his justice. 

Sentence was passed—immediate¬ 
ly canied into execution, and where, 
and in what state was the culprit— 
when* was Job ? 


(In tonsil VI. 


It was a pleasant morning in the 
month of fickle April; the sun was 
up in his biightuess — the fields 
steamed with odours—the birds sang 
and> twittered—the limping hare now 
hopped along the mead, and now sat 
and licked her dewy paws—the rooks 
cawed their sweet domestic cares-— 
the hedgehog njoiced in his new- 
warincd blood—the snail, like creep¬ 


ing Envy, crawled%ts slimy way— 
the lambkinR frisked, and still Job 
Pippins slept. 

Thy hand, reader; step this way. 
Thou art in a most delicious mea¬ 
dow, within thiee yards of the sleep¬ 
er. See yon dry ditch; there—them 
lies Pippins! 

We paused, and our heart rose 
within us as we looked upon the 
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dreamer. Touched by tbe softening 
influence of the season—for in spring 
time our heart turns to a ball of 
honey—wo exclainnu, “Ha! hero 
is penniless worth upon its couch of 
nettles; thorns at its side, nightshade 
at its head, and crawling, creeping 
creatures round about. Voor soul! 
Thu toad still squats at thine ear, 
and the raven is thy constant scu-e- 
nadcr! ” Saying this, and dropping 
tears beyond the average size, wo 
walked on; for Job begau to yawn, 
and we were fearful that lie would 
ask our hospitality. Sentiment we 
can, and ought to bpstow upon tbe 
wretched—rolls and butter cost mo¬ 
ney. 

Job woke, ami as he woke his 
temples were pierced by nails diiven 
to the head by one short stioke, mid 
then some half-dozen lancets were 
struck into his skull,*and his oypH 
were turned to two lenses, burning 
hot, and his tongue was an unma¬ 
nageable hit of hard, dry leather, re¬ 
taining a high flavour'of the tan. fn 
other words. Job felt the last night's 
gin—such being the late feelings of 
those (our authority is a late mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, an eminent water- 
diinker) who indulge in spiiituous 

iillliOIS. 

Job was in his shitt; and, like Ham¬ 
let in the same garment, pale. How¬ 
ever, casting his eyes on ids linen, 
he more than “ rivalled its white¬ 
ness,” for lie turned to a correspond¬ 
ing yellow. The vestment that 
“ most domestic ornament" his shirt 
— was stained with unseemly blots 
of blood. Whether he had merely 
“assisted ” at a tragedy, or had been 
a principal, was a doubt that, for a 
second, withered him like lightning. 
Then Hall came upon him—'he hurt 
—Molly—the drink—the—the—-and 
then he passed into that confine 
where darkness swallows all things. 
An insect, ticked its little note. “ The 
watch I” ci led Job, and stood upon 
his feet; the trees, and fields, and 
herds, yet whirling round him—and 
the blobd glating like red fire—and 
Job, gaspingly applying his hand to 
bis flesh, and feeling that at least ho 
ought to have a very serious wound. 

It was, we repeat, a balmy day in 
April, when Job Pippins, reduced to 
bis last garment, stood In a field with 
the wldo world about him. Hatlcss, 
shoeless, hoseless, he stood upon the 


grass, the bold zephyrs playing with 
his shirt—his tattered flag of terrible 
distress. And Job began to feel the 
sickness of hunger; he looked at the 
cows, and yearned for his breakfast. 
Job resolved and re resolved. Should 
he try to regain the hut, whence lie 
had been so inhospitably spiitedV 
Then he thought, what availed a 
naked man against four men and one 
woman ? Should lie run to the first 
house and publish the whole story? 
Again, who would put faith in a man 
with so slender a wardiobc? At 
tliis moment of indecision, a bull in 
the next field,annoycd or scandalized 
at the appe arance ol Job, leapt the 
low fence, and unhesitatingly ran at 
him. J.»f* paused no longer, but 
made for the next meadow, and 
scaling a five bart ed gatp, saved him¬ 
self in the main road, the bull sha¬ 
king ilia horns, and casting a re¬ 
proachful look at the fugitive. The 
destitution of Job was perfect, as he 
thought, without a new affliction ; a 
few seconds before, »ud lie could 
have dared Pate to do its worst, in tho 
fnm belief of its inability. Vain, blind 
maut He was then the sole pro¬ 
prietor of a whole shirt; and now 
he stood in the London road, witii 
almost all the hinder part of that 
unique garment impaled oil the dead 
brambles surrounding the fatal five- 
barred gate. The retreat of Job 
was most ignominious; he had not 
even saved bis colours. (Moral: 
Let no man with ono shirt despise 
the frowns of Fate.) 

Job stood in the road, his heart 
sinking deeper and deeper still as 
he wistfully beheld his lacerated pro¬ 
perty held by tho thorns, and still 
vigilantly guarded by the bull, who 
to Job looked as though he felt the 
full importance of the trophy. In 
tho impotence of rage, Job at length 
with a disdainful action turned his 
back upon the bull, who took the 
insult witii the most commendable 
philosophy. 

And now, thinks tho reader, Job 
is at the zero of his fortune, lie is 
naked, hungry, penniless, and where 
shall he find a friend ? The riffer— 
yonder i iver, that like a sih er thread 
intersects those emerald fields—that 
shall be unto him clothes, meat and 
lodging. Mercs on usl suicide? 
No, no; Job had a just value of life; 
when it was only worth throwing 
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away, his opinion was, that nothing 
further could hurt it. Tho river, it 
will be seen, was Job’s Pactolus. 

Quitting ids foe, Job made for the 
stream, while bis fancy peopled its 
banks with a hundred raring, leap¬ 
ing, shouting Hchoolfello./s, with 
whom, despising birch — despising 
the deep moral of the pi inter tale, 
in which the impartial pedagogue 
Hogged alike for swimming and tor 
sinking—Job was wont, in boyish 
days, to dive. Job sighed ns lie 
thought of those happy, reckless 
hours i then what was a sliiit to 
him ? llis father bought it, and bis 
mother made it I 

Job crawled and Blinked across 
the field, and was already among a 
dump of alders, over hanging tin* 
stream. Was the great enemy of 
man cooling his hunting limbs in 
the bright waters V Or had some 
pitying angel, softened by the na¬ 
kedness of Job, lighted among the 
trees '( Was it a temptation of the 
Devil, or was it the beneficent gift 
of a kind spiiitr Job was perplex¬ 
ed : well he might be. 

Reader, put thyself in the moiety 
of the shirt worn by Job; think thy¬ 
self thus naked, weary, hungry, des¬ 
titute; and then imagine a very 
handsome Biiit of clothes — liat — 
gloves —shoes — walking-cane —all 
that “ makes the happy man,” lying, 
a golden waif, at thy foot,—no vi¬ 
sible second person near. What 
wouldst thou do? No matter; lis¬ 
ten what Job did. 

Job snt himself upon the grass, 
changed his equivocal shirt for the 
ample piece of ruffled “ aired snow” 
before him, tried an experiment with 
the shoes and stockings, which an- 
Bwcred the fondest hopes of the. 
essayist,—girded his loins with the 
providential pair of breeches—don¬ 
ned the vest and coat,—took hie— 
yea, hh —hat, gloves, and stick, 
placing the cravat iu his pocket, to 
be tied in moments of better leisure, 
and—Job was always a fast walker 
—ih three minutes he was again in 
the main road. Again he passed the 
noted gate—there was still the bull, 
his glaring eye still upon tho rem¬ 
nant of the shirt. As Job glanced at 
the rag, he flourished his cane, and 
smiled supreme contempt. 

Job journeying onward,something 
weighty struck at his leg. He put 
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his hand in his coat pocket, and 
pulled out a purse; it contained 
eight guineas and as many dollars. 
This was too much ; Job sank against 
a tree, and overcome, one hand 
holding the purse, and the other 
placed upon his heart, thanked Pro¬ 
vidence I 

How lung Job might liavu dwelt in 
the giateful revetie wc know not, 
had he not been disturbed in his 
thanksgiving by the noi-c* of an ap¬ 
proaching cart, raiding along at full 
speed. Two men were in it, w ho, 
as they passed, greeted Job with a 
womb ting whoop; and one of them 
added to the exclamation the follow¬ 
ing cuiious enquiry:—“ I say, Hill 
Ticket, when did you cut your 
teeth ?” 

“ It’s plain,” thought Job, “ llio 
clothes belong to Ticket.” Job 
paused—lie liad surely seen the men 
before; and yet they passed so ra¬ 
pidly, that—but then Job was not 
aw,no that, possibly, they weie 
going to sea a swimming-match— 
a very private meeting—between a 
young Oxonian and the Dolphin. 
We know not that such was iealiy 
their do-filiation—we van only speak 
to the match. 

As the, suit worn by Job bad a 
local leputuliou. Ini saw, with un¬ 
affected pleasuie, a letuui post- 
chaise halt when npar him,and heard 
the postilion ask his honour” if he’d 
lideV” Job entered tho chaise, 
pulled down the curtains, and went 
whirling off to the next town, a dis¬ 
tance often miles. At least twenty 
times, in the solitude of his carriage, 
Job pulled out his puisc, and count¬ 
ed his money. 

The postilion had orders to stop 
outside the town—Job had business 
in a neighbouring village. There, 
he thought, he would calmly pass 
the day—it was yet early morning— 
and at nightfall travel towards Lon¬ 
don. Job bad not breakfasted, and, 
as lie crossed a bridge, tho inn on 
the opposite side seemed to open its 
doors wider to receive him. At this 
instant he heard a shriek, and look¬ 
ing saw a giri tearing her hair, and 
clapping her hands, and pointing to 
what seemed a mere ball in the wa¬ 
ter, though, on closer inspection, it 
appeared to Job a child's head. Job 
leapt into the stream, and swam in 
tho direction of the child, whose 
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neck was all but in the grasp of his 
preserver, when, for the last time, it 
sank. Job—the tailor had made his 
coat somewhat too tight under the 
arms—though an expert] swimmer, 
was tramelled in his movements; lie 
dived and he dived, as though in a 
well he was diving for truth, and 
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still, like many diveis, brought up 
nothing. Again he went down, and 
ho rose with the body of Augustus 
Winks, von and heir of Nicholas 
Winks, Esq., proprietor of yonder 
splendid mansion, Ladybird Lodge, 
with the lavvu sweeping down to the 
water’s edge. 
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Oiivpteb VII. 


“ A peifed gentleman! the fine¬ 
ness of iiis linen declares that/* ex¬ 
claimed the laundress of Lady hi id 
Lodge, talking of Job, at the time a 
distinguished tenant of the best bed¬ 
room of ihe house. " A peifect ge.n- 
tliinau! you might diaw hit, shirt 
through a wedding-ring ! ” 

“ 1 w onder if he’s married,” said 
an umlcr-ninid, looking at the foot 
man. 

“ S.vims like a duck,” replied the 
inconsequential functionary. 

“ It Master Augustus had linen 
drowned, what a shocking tiling! 
And tomonow, too, with sui li a 
dinner for his birth-day!” 

“ Well, T suppose the gentleman 
will stay to dinner I'm sum if he. 
could eat gold, it isn’t too good for 
him.** (Job had long been of that 
opinion ) 

'Ihit above is a biief extract of a 
ronvet .-utiuii, animatedly pursued in 
the servants’hall, on the philauthro 
pie swimmer put to bid in the blue 
room—Nicholas Winks, Esq., hover¬ 
ing about the providential vhitor, 
with clasped hands, and all but 
fctn lining eyes, and now calling him 
the guardian angel of his iaee, and 
now recommending another half 
fowl — (Job bieakfasted in bed) — 
and now insisting on a few more 
layers of hot blankets. It was in 
vain that Job again and again bulle¬ 
tined his convalescence; the grate¬ 
ful father insisted that, after so ge¬ 
nerous an action, lie must be greatly 
exhausted. Then he rang for more 
coffee and toast—then lie rushed to 
the next room to clasp the little Au¬ 
gustus, preserved from a watery 
grave, and now pickled with hot salt 
—then he returned to Job, and ve¬ 
hemently declared that the doctor 
—the family doctor—must see him. 

“ A clever man—practice of ten 
thousand a-year—au extraordinary 
man. Doctor Saffron-— you have 


lieatd of Doctor Saffron ?” Job had 
heard the name, but, we fear, doubt¬ 
ed his skill, for he resolutely declar¬ 
ed his determination not to admit 
him. “ If lie had done any thing to 
serve Mr Winks lie was glad of it— 
hut lie 1-ad a inoital antipathy to all 
doctors.” 

“ Well, well! Yet if you’d only 
let him feel your pulse, and show 
him your tongue.” Job frowned, 
and bit his iip. “ Enough—I won’t 
press it; but if you should catch 
cold for saving rny blessed child— 
where, ait the hot blankets 't ” And 
Winks snatched at the bell with most 
benevolent fmy; he then ran out, 
and Job finished his fiist fowl, and 
tenth cup of coffee. And still he ate, 
luxuriously pressing a bed of down, 
over canopied with richest silk. At 
length, somewhat appeased, Job sat 
up in tiie bed, and was beginning to 
ruminate, when the too-careful 
Winks rc-cuteicd the loom, bringing 
with him the. infallible Doctor Saff¬ 
ron. Instantaneously Job dived into 
the eider, as though it was another 
stream, nnd another child within it. 

“ Forgive me, | can’t help it, my 
dear friend, do speak to the doctor 
—do”—Job maintained a dignified 
silence- •* Well, then, only your 
pulse and your tougne. You may 
be ill and not know it—mayn’t he, 
doctor V ” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said the 
wise Saffion. 

I ask nojnore—ouly your pulso 
and your tongue.” 

Job, finding there was no escape, 
ventured to put out his arm—Saff¬ 
ron pressed it, taking out his watch 
—Job felt a qualm as he heard the 
tick tick of the repeater. “ Humph! ” 
said Saffron,so—releasing the limb— 
“ if you please, sir, your tongue.” 

Job now adroitly pulled his night¬ 
cap—a gorgeous family affair, with 
a most exuberant tassel—down to 
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the tip of his nose; and drawing 
close up to his under lip the snowy 
sheet, he resignedly dropt his tongue 
upon it. With a keen imposing eye, 
Saffron pondered on that most mu¬ 
sical organ. 

“ Ha—furred"—he raid—“ much 
furred! Yes—the effect of the 
water." 

Job said nothing; but he thought 
—■" gin-and- water.” 

“ Well, sir,” pioceeded Saffron to 
the ail but invisible Job, ” we must 
have a few ounces of blood." 

Job shook his head, and drew his 
mouMi into an cyelit hole. 

“ Now, do—pi ay, do let the doc¬ 
tor bleed you,” and Winka laug the 
bell. “ Pi ay do—lives like yours, 
my dear ki.id sir, are not—bid 
Nancy bring a basin—l say, lives 
like yours ate not to be tiillcd with. 
Indeed,” and Winks spake in the 
most winning modulation, “ indeed, 
the doctor must bleed you.” 

Still Job shook his head, but the 
invincible Saffion stood with bis 
ready weapon. “ Some practition¬ 
ers, sir, would await the slow ope¬ 
ration oi np.'tients, but iu cases 
such as these, 1 always attack the 
bowels with the lancet.” 

“ To be sure,” acquiesced Winks, 
hid own bowels being no party to 
the operation. 

“ This way, Nancy,” said Saffron, 
and a serious-looking damsel, with 
a very handsome china howl, a 
piece of Nankin worthy of the blood 
of Pippins, approached the bed. 
“ Now, sir, your arm, if you please— 
never been bled, perhaps? ’tis no¬ 
thing—nothing I assure you—’twill 
not confine you—no, you ,may get 
up to dinner.” 

“ 1 should hope so,” said Winks; 
“ and, doctor, you dine with us to¬ 
day of course ? ” 

It was with sumo anxiety, that 
Job awaited the answer ot the man 
of life and death. 

11 And to-morrow—certainly.” 

A groan died iu Job’s throat, and 
with the resignation of a martyr ho 
extended his arm. So long as the 
doctor remained in the house—so 
long Job felt lie must be very ill, and 
keep his bed. 

“ Beautiful—beautiful," cried iho 
encouraging aud self-complacent 
Saffron, as Job’s blood fell like a 
rivulet into the basin, Nancy becom¬ 


ing whiter with every drop. " Beau- 
tiful," and Saffron looked as a miser 
would look at molten gold. “ There 
is nothing like bleeding, Mr Winks 
—only last night Sir Sciplo Mannikin 
was Baved by it—pray keep your 
arm still, sir—yes, Sit Scipio should 
raise a tablet to the lancet.” 

“ Razor,” thought Job. 

“ Sir Scipio!” cried Winks, ” he’s 
Augustus’s godfather—he dines with 
me to-morrow." 

“ No shivers, I hope ?" kindly 
enquired Ssffiou of tbo patient, see¬ 
ing the bed begin to shake under 
him. “ No shivcis?" Job pursed 
his mouth into a negative, aud con¬ 
tinued to shake. 

“ It’s impossible he should come,” 
said Saffron, “ though lie’s out of 
danger, thanks—thanks to a provi¬ 
dential accident that threw ine near 
him in tlm hour of petil. Steady, 
Nancy. Apoplexy.” 

“ And, of course,” asked Winks, 
“ you bled him V ” 

“ Of course he was bled,” re¬ 
sponded Saffron. 

“ Any more news of that affair ?” 
questioned Wiuks in a low signifi¬ 
cant tone. 

“What, the—tlm barber?" and 
Saflion leered and gave a shrug. 

“ For myself," said the liberal 
Winks, “ I don’t believe the scanda¬ 
lous rumours of wicked people,—I 
think her ladyship, though merely 
tlm daughter of respectable people, 
aud married fi om a tenth-rate board¬ 
ing school, I think her incapable of 
—by the way, doctor, what sort of 
a fellow is this Pippins?” 

“ You never saw him ? Oh, a— 
a—” 

” Good looking, 1 hear.” 

“ Why, women hare odd tastes, 
Mr Winks. 1 don’t see much beauty 
in a narrow iloping forehead, high 
cheek hones, freckled skin, a nose 
stolen fi om a pug, and eyes that be¬ 
long to a fish. How do you feel 
now, sir?” asked the doctor of Job. 

Job set bis teeth, aud with some 
difficulty at self-coimnand, nodded 
hiB head. 

“ 1 knew you’d be better. As I 
say, happily for the ugly, women 
have odd tastes. For my owu part, 
aud 1 trust I am as far above pre¬ 
judice as any mau—for my own part, 
I should be sorry to be upon a jury, 
with only the evidence of his looks.” 
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“ It’s very odd—I hear a subscrip¬ 
tion has been raised for him P" said 
Winks. 

** Shouldn’t wonder if the women 
give him a piece of plate—that is, if 
he be not hanged before ’Us ready. 
For they’re after him." 

“ Why, nothing new ?—nothing.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know what hasn’t 
been missed since he was last at the 
Hall—and only last evening—but by- 
and-by you shall know the whole 
affair. All 1 say is this ; 1 devoutly 
hope the scoundrel will be hanged l 
Ho w do you feel now, sir P ’’ gently 
enquired the doctor. 

“ How do you feel nowBoftly 
sounded Winks. 

“ Fainted—fainted ! ” rried Saff¬ 
ron: “ Water, Nancy—water! and 
that thick cap—away with it," and 
Saffron’s own hand was stretched to 
grasp the tassel, and in another hall 
second the face of Job would have 
lain bate before its libeller, hud not 
the patient resolutely griped his 
hefuldiess, and shouted, “better- 
much better—very well, indeed." 

“ I told you no,” said the satisfied 
Saffron—“ now, you see,” in? added 
with the look and tom: of a tiiumph- 
ant demonstrator—“ now, you see 
what bleeding is. Take away, 
Nancy,” and Saffron bandaged the 
arm. Naney bore away the blood, 
and was soon beset by the anxious 
servants. They all gathered around 
the bowl like spirits evoked by a 
German wizard. The under-butler, 
having duly scrutinized the gory 
contents, ball-shut his eyes, nodded 
tin ice, sucked his lips, and said 
oracularly—“ it’s very plain—he’s a 
gentleman bom.” in matters of 
lilood, profoundestheralds have had 
their blunders—let us uot ask too 
much of an under-butler Return 
yvc to the patient. 

c> Il>: had better keep his bed to¬ 
day Y" asked Winks benevolently. 

“ Y* b— to-day .’’sentenced Saffron. 

“ What may he take ? ” 

“ Let me see. Why, to-day, 1 
should say be may take—a—what¬ 
ever he likes." 

“ What 1 with the beginning of a 
fever?" 
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“ My system," said the emphatic 
Saffron. “ if what he eats does 
hint no harm, ’sis plain he’s better; 
if, ou the other hand, it does, to¬ 
morrow the symptoms will be 
stronger, and wc shall have the bet¬ 
ter authority to go upon.” 

So saying, Dr Saffron took his hat 
and cane, and returned to the con¬ 
valescent Augustus. 

Winks crept closer to tho patient. 
“ My best friend—the preserver of 
my child, the saviour of my house— 
what would you like to take ? ” 

Job replied, with a tremulous. 
voice, “ A glass of rum and water, 
hot, with sugar.” 

It was a fanciful vviali for a fever- 
lsh patient; but it was complied 
with to tin* letter—no, not to the 
letter. With the guest of Jonathan 
Bradford at the Oxfoul inn,— 

“ lie snlil not if a b ourn he would 
like ; ” 

but tho undcr-buticr, like the afore¬ 
said provident Jonathan, in the sim¬ 
ple language of the dramatic poet,— 

“ Brought one.’ 

Ami now draw the cut tains, and 
tr cad softly, for Job is sleeping. At 
his earnest desire, lm bad hud a 
piivate interview with Jacob Goose, 
the man especially oi darned to pad¬ 
dle Augustus in the boat, but whose 
wilful negligence had endangered 
the child's life, and lost to himself 
Ids place at Ladybird Lodge. Job, 
we say, talked to Jacob eie he was 
thi uhl from the door. W hat lie said 
to him here matters uot; doubtless 
he gave him some golden rule for 
hia future days—some amulet to 
wear at his breast—some phylactery 
to hind arouud bis brow. Job 
slept; he slept in down; and he 
who but in the morning was shirt- 
less, and “ couldn’t help it,” waH 
now guarded as the eye and heart 
of a princely bouse — a jewel — a 
talisman —a wonder-worker; nor 
“ could he help it.” 

Had he dive.d in his half-shirt, 
perhaps he had not slept In tho 
blue-room. 
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Chapter VUI. 


The next morning all was anima¬ 
tion in and about Ladybird Hall. 
The birth day of Augustus was to 
be solemnized with unusual splen¬ 
dour. At an caily hour, Winks, the 
grateful father, was at the bed Bide 
of Job, who declared himself unable 
to join the dinner party, at which, 
next to the eprigne presented to the 
host for his breed of bulls, Job was 
expected to he the piincipal atliac¬ 
tion. 

“ And was ever any thing so un- 
l'ui tunale ? Dr Saffron can't see 
you; lie has been up all night vviili 
Lady Gemini, and doesn’t, he writes, 
expect to get away bcfoio to-mor¬ 
row. Il<* can't come." 

“ Do you know, I tliiuk I’ll try to 
join you." Winks pressed the 
hands of Job between his own. 
“ Yes, I—1 think I shall bo well 
enough; but—but”- 

“ Very true; your wardrobe"- 

“ Quite sooilt—impossible that I 
can wear any thing again.” 

“ Of course, of course- Let me 
see—will you pardon what 1 am 
about to say ? 1 have a suit; I’m 
huio ’twill lit you—’twas made for 
me. 1‘never wore it but once— 
when I was sheriff of the county, 
ami took au address to court. 1 
may say it-a handsome thing; a 
chocolate cut velvet, with flowers 
down the skii t?, and nosegays em- 
broideied at the pocket-holes;— 
breeches to match—and white satin 
waistcoat, flourished with gold. I’m 
sure they’ll fit you—ha I 1 was 
much thinner thou—sure J.hey'11 fit 
you.” 

And Winks, evidently exalted 
with the project, ran from the cham¬ 
ber in active pursuit of it. 

We p iss tiie process of tho toilet. 
Enough for tiie reader, if we pre¬ 
sent to him Job Pippins—we beg 
Job’s pardon—John Jewel, Es(|, ar¬ 
rayed in the very court suit of the 
ex-sheriff of the county—a suit origi¬ 
nally purchased in the vain expecta¬ 
tion of knighthood. Whatever may 
have been the suspicions of the 
frank and overflowing Winks, the 
portrait drawn of Pippins by the 
baud of Saffron made the masque- 
lader perfectly secure; for he looked 
and moved a new-made count. Had 
not the dinner-bell summoned him 


away, Job had pined, a new Narcis¬ 
sus, at the mirror. But the truth 
is, he was a remarkably pretty fel¬ 
low—a truth published by the ge¬ 
nera] stir and simper of a bevy of 
ladies, gathered to do honour to the 
natal day of Augustus, and, inci¬ 
dentally, to reward, with gentle 
words and sweetest smiles, his hap¬ 
py life-preserver. Job wore his 
arm in a sling—an additional aud 
touching claim to tho sensibilities of 
the women. As he entered the 
room, aud cast his eyes bashfully 
around him, there was in his face a 
look of confusion, which, though it 
might with some take from his 
bleeding, with others it added con¬ 
siderably to his merit. A cynical 
male guest whispeied to a compa¬ 
nion—■“ The fellow is looking round 
for applause." Polish all such ili- 
naturo like a pestilent weed 1 When 
Job looked round, ho looked for— 
Dr Saffron. 

Job had suffered, as he thought, 
the whole round of introduction, 
when Winks brought to him a young 
fellow, who, for limb and figure, 
might have passed for Job’s twin- 
brother. 

“ My dear Mr Jewel, 1 must make 
my friend Frank Triton knowu to 
you : your tastes, your accomplish¬ 
ments, must, I am suic, most closely 
ally you.” 

Job and Frank mutually bowed, 
when Winks, in a soit of trumpet 
whisper, audible throughout the 
room, applied his mouth to Job’s 
oar— 

“ Splendid fellow! lie’s almost 
beat the, dolphin.” 

Job bowed still lower to the near 
conqueror of such an adversary. 

“ Beat the dolphin; but—by-and- 

by”-And Winks uignificautly 

lifted up his fore-finger, and smo¬ 
thered a chuckle, sliding elf to an 
unexpected guest, introduced by 
Frank. 

11 Mr Jewel, Mi Wigmore.” 

Mr Wigmore raised his broad 
back a hair’s-breadth from tho man¬ 
tel-piece, and having “ thrown his 
head " at Job, returned to his easy 
position. He was certainly less po¬ 
lished in his look and manner than 
any of the company, and yet Job 
felt less at ease before him. The 
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women — bless them 1 — fluttered 
m-ound Job, and bis bravery was the 
theme of their silver tongues. For 
the ten thousandth time, Mrs Winks, 
“ as a mother," thanked him ; and 
then grandmothers, aunts, cousins, 
all put in their peculiar claims to 
thank him in their various capaci¬ 
ties. Then came enquiries touch¬ 
ing his health. How was his head- 
how was his arm—how was his fe¬ 
ver ? To all such queries, Job, con¬ 
sidering the shortness of the notice, 
replied very gracefully— 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” At 
last, by the number of questions 
confused and bewildered, Job, with¬ 
out knoA’ing when he answered, or 
what suit of pei son he was replying 
to, bowed mechanically, and still 
said— 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

A dead silence for a second en¬ 
sued, and Job found himself iu front 
of Mr Wiginoro. 

“ How’s your gums, sir S'” 

“ Quite well, 1 thank you.” 

Geueial attention was drawn up¬ 
on Mr Wig in ore, who, insensible as 
a target, received the eyes of the 
company. A titter crept through 
the, room, and Borne of the men 
lnu ,hed uutiight. 

“ It wob only yesteiday a fellow 
asked about my teeth,” thought Job. 
And he, looked timidly in the dead- 
wall face of Wigmore. It was au 
anxious moment for Job, when, hap¬ 
pily for him, the seivant arrived, 
and Mis Winks was led to her chair 
by Job Pippins John Jewel, Usq. 

The dinner began with more than 
ordinary gravity. That great event 
iu eveiy twenty-four hours, on the 
present occasion, received its more 
than legitimate attention at Lady- 
biid Lodge. Job acquitted himself 
with praiseworthy elegance and 
heartiness, and whilst more than 
one fair feeder whispered of his 
grace, Mr Wigmore loudly compli¬ 
mented him on his appetite. Winks, 
and not for the first time, wondered 
why Frank had brought his friend. 
But Job, it must be owned, was all 
watchful politeness; and he had his 
reward. Doctor Lullaby, an exem¬ 
plary clergyman of eighteen stone, 
sat near the turtle. Thrice—in those 
days of innocence men were not re¬ 
stricted alike to one wife and one 
soup—thrice the doctor had been 
helped, and still he sat with one eye 


slumbering on the last ladlefull. 
Often he wished to ask, and as often 
repressed the ignoble weakness. Job 
saw the internal struggle. Again 
the doctor turned to gaze—sighed— 
and was about to turn away his 
head for ever, when Job, with the 
dexterous hand of a juggler, seized 
the ladle, and ere the doctor could 
wink, its contents lay melting in bis 
plate. The doctor’s fare was ra¬ 
diant with pleasure, and thrusting 
his right band under the table, lie 
clawed hold of the hand of Job, and 
squeezing it until the knuckles went 
like cracking walnuts, he cried in a 
subdued voice, spasmodic with de¬ 
light, shaking on the last word— 

” Thai's — that’sftiendh //” Few saw 
the deed, and none but Job Pippins 
heard the thanks. 

Nothing of further importance 
occurred, until a splendid tin hot 
mutely put in its claims for applause. 
They were briefly acknowledged by 
the doctor.—“ This fish, Mr Winks, 
was caught in a silver net.” 

“ 1 think it the finest fish that 
swiinB,” — rashly observed Frank 
Triton. 

“ What I belter than the Dol¬ 
phin?” asked Winks, with the thrust 
of a gladiator. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” roared Wigmore; 
and a timid lady, only six months 
a widow, jumped in her chair, as in 
a menagerie we have seen a lady 
jump when too near the bars. 

“ What is this about the Dolphin ?” 
asked Mis Winks, with tin* eyes of 
wondering innocence. Winks gave 
a sidelong look at Tiiton, who ie- 
turned au expostulate^' glance, and 
Mrs Winks sat unanswered. 

“ Do you know, sir,”—and Wig¬ 
more, in thorough bass, addressed 
Pippins—“ do you know, sir, how 
they are going on with the pearl- 
fishery ? ” 

“ Not the slightest notion,” said 
Pippins, with new-boin dignity. 

“ It must bo a very hazardous 
employment for the poor men,” re¬ 
marked the widow. 

“ Not at all,” said Ti iton—■“ Not , 
at all—for they only employ such as 
are predestined the other way.” 

“ Is that true, sir ?” said Wigmore 
to Job, appealing to him as a first 
authority. 

“ l should think the fishery doesn’t 
employ all such,” said Job, blindly 
jumping at what he thought might 
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prove a hit. Winks robbed bis bands 
—tho doctor hemmed, and Wigrnore, 
for a second, wrinkled his brow. 

" For ray part/’ said the widow, 
with a recollection of youth, “ I pre¬ 
fer pearls to diamonds." 

, «• Which would you take, sir ? ” 
said Job, becoming in his turn assail¬ 
ant, to Wigrnore. 

“ Oh, I should certainly take,” 
replied Wigrnore, smiling a grim 
gallantry, “ whatever the lady took:” 

“ Then I say, pearls,” concluded 
tho widow. 

“ Pearls,” decided WJgoiorc; and 
again ho nut a smile into his face 
that would havo dissolved Cleo¬ 
patra’s union. Then, turniug round 
ro Pippins, ho bluutiy asked—“ What 
do j'iu think of coral, sir ?” 

Really, Wigrnore,” interposed 
Triton, feeling tender for his own 
reputation, “ j ou catechise Mr Jewel 
as though he were a merman." 

“ Very right—very light, Frank. 
Pearls and diamonds,—he has saved 
the richest pearl for mo, and ail I say 
is,—and what 1 expect my friends 
to say is,—God bless him!”—and 
something of tho father stole into 
Winks’ eye, and his wife looked 
with ail iter heart in her face as she 
turned to Job. 

“ Ha I you should have seen Mr 
Jewel. I'm told ho dived, and dived 
like—like”— 

“ Like a Dolplrfn,” said a young 
fellow, wickedly supplying tho si¬ 
mile. Again tho men shouted, and 
the women wondered—and Winks, 
looking with a laughing desperation 
at Tii'on, cried— 

“ I’m blest if I don’t tell it.” 
Triton, after many unsuccessful ap¬ 
peals, resigned himself into the hands 
of Winks/ “ You have heard of the 
mnn we call the Dolphin—I beg your 
pardou, Mr Jewel,—you’re a stran¬ 
ger— well, wo have a fellow here, 
who, I really think, could swim 
against a whale. However, my 
friend Frank thought himself a match 
for him, and—ha! hat—yesterday 
morning, it was agreed that nobody 
should know it, and with only one 
for an umpire, the match was to be 
decided. Well, though Prank was 
only next to tlio Dolphin himself, 
bo hadn’t a chance; and so he 
was about to return to his mother 
earth, when he found that the 
water-nymphs — the pretty river - 


goddesses with their ‘ pearled wrists,’ 
as Mr Milton says, 1 remember— 
conspired to * take him in.’ And 
how do ye think they managed? 
Why, they had stolen his clothes." 
The gentlemen Bhouted again at this 
reduction of Frank to a state of 
innocence, but the women, by thdr 
staid looks, clearly thought it no 
joke. By the way, Pippins indul¬ 
ged in no unseemly men intent. 

" True, Mr Jewel, true—in other 
words, some hang-dog thief had tun 
away with them.” Job’s jaw fell like 
the jaw of a dead rnan, and bo sat as 
upon one entire and perfect blister. 

IC They hadn’t left him—ha I ha! 
ha!—they’’—and here Winks, with 
praiseworthy prudence, put the edge 
of his hand to one side of his mouth, 
that the intelligence might reach 
Job’s piivate ear alone — “ they 
hadu'tleft him even a shirt”—Job’s 
teeth chattered—’* no, not even half 
a shirt.” Job 

“ Thought of the murdirs of a five- 
hum 1 gate,” 

and tho table, and the guests spun 
round, and he distinguished no face, 
save the face of Wigrnore looking 
sternly at him. 

“ Ar’n’t you well?” cited Mis 
Winks, and there woa a general 
move towai ds Job. 

“It’s my fault! I would make 
him come down. Is it your head, 
Mr Jewel ? ” said Winks. 

” Is it your arin ? ” compassion¬ 
ately asked the widow. 

“ Is it,” asked Wigrnore, we mean, 
Captain Skinks—for it was he, in¬ 
deed—•“ Is it your teeth ? ’* And as 
he put the question, his lingers play¬ 
ed with the chain of Sir Sri pi o’s re¬ 
peater. 

“ Thank goodness!” and Mrs 
Winks pointed to the object with¬ 
out—” Thank goodness! here’s 
Doctor Saffron on his horse I ” 

“ My bed—my bed! ’’ roared Job, 
and he leapt up, and actually fuught 
his way through the guests—gained 
his room—and plunged into bed. 

Doctor Saffron lost no time, but 
immediately followed Mr Jewel. 
Again the doctor bad his finger on 
Job’s pulse—but again Job wore his 
nightcap down. 

“Humph! I think— I"— but what 
the doctor thought, the present chap¬ 
ter leaves us no space to record. 


(To be concluded in next Number.') 
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AICIBIADES TAB YOUTH. 

ScfiNB I.—VI, 

" Rear not within your wall* the Lion'i seed; 

Once rear'd, you follow where hit fancies load." 

ABI6TOPU. It (IN. 1127. 

Tiik Philological Museum—long a case of suspended animation—will 
revive, we take it for granted, when the Eidolon bf Niebuhr, chased out 
of Hades by the indignant ghost of Livy, shall revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, to blow the bellows for its editors. Not indeed from the farthest 
end of that large, cold, ill-paiutcd, half diningroom, half-Btudy, in one of 
the few dull domiciles of Bunn, wherein, seven yearft ego, wo upheld, in 
eloquent debate, the cause of Shakspeare, Scott, and Schiller, against the 
sell-styled Historian of Rome—but which has been burnt down since that 
memorable day—will the breath of inspiration issue. But only let it come 
from a Teutonic University—clogged with a sufficient conglomeration of 
gutturals—and whether it bring with it “ blasts from hell,” or 41 airs from 
heaven,”—a third uew system, entirely re-thought and re- written, of Au- 
eonian story, or a tardy recantation of doubts as to tbe veracity of Moses 
—we will wairant its being eagerly inhaled, and gladly reproduced in 
Germau-English by the humble votaries of Niebubr—man or shade—on 
the banks ot the Cam. And, in the event of that blessed consummation, 
we make it our particular request to the learned C. T.—whoever may lurk 
uudfcr these mystic initials—that lie will contiaue, from tbe fifth number 
of the Journal in question, bis profound enquiries into the exact period of 
Athenian hobblc-de hoyfomi. We are a poor sleeper—seldom enjoying above 
eight hours’ unconsciousness at a stretch without turning—and know the 
v aluc of a good soporific. Moreover, we are just going to begin our Scenes 
of Aicibiades the Youth with one that properly belongs to Aicibiades the Hob¬ 
ble dc-lioy; and we should liko C. T. to get some German professor to tell 
him how to tell us the precise age of our hero at the date of the ensuing 
dialogue. 


Scene I. 

The Antechamber of Pci ides. 


Slave (as Potter). 

Ale . (Entering.) Is Pei idea with¬ 
in? 

Slave. Within—but hardly to be 
spoke- with. 

/it-. Why not, pray ? 

Slave. Because he’s thiuking over 
and arranging, at this moment, lu w 
he shall give to the Athenian peo¬ 
ple an account of his administra¬ 
tion.* 


Aicibiades. 

Ale. (Laughing.) Hem! Why don't 
he rather think of contriving to give 
them no account at all ? Methinks 
that would be a good deal easier. 

Per. (Smiling ,f as he opens hit door.) 
Excellent advice ! But hark’ye, cob, 
you are ripeniug a little too last into 
the statesman. Mean while, come 
In, Master Aicibiades. 

Ate. I have your leave then ? 


* Like tbe illustrious Member fur Greenock, at tbe close of each session of bis at¬ 
torneyship. Wbat parallels there are in true history ! 

t We are sorry not to make him laugh but that was an effort of hilarity in 
which l’ericles was too stately to indulge. (See Plutarch.) Of many similar im¬ 
provements upon the too fortunate Meissner, our besetting sin of baahfulucss forbids 
us to take notice. 
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Per. Y ou have. And yet the Blare 
was right: this morning I am at home 
to very few; but of those few you 
are one. (Alcibiades goes into the 
room.) —And now, what hast thou 
brought me ? 

Ate. The certificates of all my 
teachers for the month, which ends 
to-day. 

Per. Good! ( Taking them from 
him.) From thy smiling countenance 
1 judge beforehand that they speak 
favourably of thee. 

Ale. That you might gather from 
the simple fact—that I bring them 
Mvsui.j. 

/’</'. ( I.ti'iting them through ) Veiy 
good! And yet—am I mistaken ? 
—have 1 ovei looked it V No, Tis 
really ho. Alcibiades, these are not 
the whole; there is one awanting. 

Ate. Impossible. What one ?' 

Per. lsinenias'ri. 

Ate. (. Undniufulh y ) lsmenii\9’H ! 
The flute-player’s ! How should 
his name be found among those of 
tin ■so respectable persons? A scrap 
of dirty linen looks only all the 
worse tor putting it beside the pur¬ 
ple. 

Per. Witty, sensible young gentle¬ 
man ! Dost think I have so utterly 
forgotten the last play, as uot to de¬ 
tect thee stealing thoughts from it ?— 
You know that 1 engaged Ismenias 
to giie thee lessons in the flute: 
why do I not find him heie? 

Ale. (() (fended. ) I shall attempt no 
witticisms, else I thould have an¬ 
swered : you find not him—because 
he found not me. 

Per. ( With u pen/ set ions air ami 
tune.) And so then—this artist may 
have had good reason to complain, 
that you received him in the rudest 
manuer—laughed at his perform¬ 
ances—and forthwith showed him 
to the door? 1 made as if 1 could 
not credit such a charge; and press¬ 
ed him so earnestly that at last ho 
- promised me to visit thee once 
again. 

Ale. (Interrupting.) A promise 
which—that I must hear witness to 
—•he truly kept; only that I—forgive 
my frankness, Pericles—gave him 
exactly the same reception as be¬ 
fore. 

Per. ( Angrily ) Ho w ? Is this the 
filial obsequiousness you promised 
mo ? Dost thou presume so to deal 


with the instructors whom 1 appoint 
for thee ? 

Ate. O no—no—my father! Ask 
all the other*, and my praises will— 
I know—ten times outweigh the 
blame. Do but juBt spare me this 
one Ismenias. 

Per. Why, what hast thou to say 
against him ? 

Ate. Against him ? Nothing at all. 
But a mighty deal against his art. 1 
must much deceive mysdf, dea> 
Pericles, or you have often yourself 
laid down, that you could not en¬ 
dure those things which are good in 
only one point, and bad in many. 

1 > er. That’s n ue enough. 

A/e. Then it does suiprise me 
that in thy so penetrating eyes the 
learning of the flute—mine especi¬ 
ally for a free-born man-—should 
find auy grace at all;—an art that 
belongs so plainly to equivocal 
IhingH, if not to wono than equivo¬ 
cal. 

Per. The* proof, cox, the pi oof ? 

Ale. Is very easy to find, cousin! 
—Of all the instruments ever ima¬ 
gined suitable for men of rank, it is 
the flute alone that disfigures one’s 
features, and distorts one’s fare. 
— Haip and lyre alter not the 
lineaments. The freeborn man, 
while he strikes them, retains his 
nobleness of aspect. Joyous emo¬ 
tion, gentle melancholy, flights of 
soaring thought, by turns beautify 
his countenance—responsive to the 
melodies that are streaming out be- 
nouth bis touch; and the musician 
grows at once more worthy of love 
as a mau—of admii at ion as an artist. 
Not so the flute-player. His puffed- 
out cheeks, his starting eyes, his 
writhen mouth, make him unknow¬ 
able even by his friends —(ieitk an 
air of extreme disgust )--so Ugly that 
—away with it! I cannot bring my¬ 
self to finish the picture. 

Per. (Aside.) My life upon’t! ’tis 
Aspasia has given him this lesson— 
(Aloud.) Did it cost thee much 
trouble, boy, to get this little oration 
by heart ? 

Ate. I got it not by heart But 1 
won’t deny that 1 thought over and 
arranged in my own mind what 1 
have spoken. 

Per. Fanciful whimsies I 

Ale. If this were all ; but I have 
store of-other reasons. When we 
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touch the lyre, what hinders us to 
speak, or to accompany its chords 
with song? The lays of our poets 
then receive and yield a double 
charm. The envious Jintc alone 
takes ail the breath—engrosses every 
vocal organ of tho player to itself. 
Standing, more than all, in need 
of soniu support-alone of all it 
would appear to veorn it. O, 
henceforth let the sous of Thebans 
learn it—those step-children of na¬ 
ture, to whom she has refused 
the gift of eloquence;—'tis excu¬ 
sable to strain after small accom¬ 
plishments, when great ones aio 
denied us. Hut we Athenians— 
we, the most eloquent people oi 
all Glutce—and 1—fiom my very 
infancy, in all the games of my 
companions, the SeohnsMAS—ntc- 
ihougkt vve had gotten our lips for 
something better than to play tho 
(lute, with! 

Fir. Bravo, boy, In am! You 
play the orator at J*-ast to admira¬ 
tion. Ouo ieuson mme—hut one 
—as trivial as you please—and you 
shall tiiumph; lsmcuius shall have 
his dismissal. 

Ale. ( Cupping his hands.') Only 
one > O, how good of you, dear 
Pericles, since I have at least a 
dozen all in readiness! My rea¬ 
sons hitheito have been drawn from 
things tciretsliial; my last shall be 
taken from the Gods themselves. 
Tell me, my father, who are the 
chief protecting deities of Athens. 

Per. A curious question ! Minerva 
and Apollo. 

Ale. More curious still, that pre¬ 
cisely these two divinities have de¬ 
clared themselves the flute’s sworn 
loes! Was it not Minerva who 
flung it from her in a rage, when 
the other goddesses nrde sport of 
her distorted countenance? Did 
she not curse with a dreadful curse 
whoever should thereafter take it 
up ? And he, who poured out the 
full weight of that tremendous curse 


on the unhappy finder *—was it not 
Apollo? 

Per. Hush—hush—dear coz!— 
Here is the dismissal for lsnu>uia°, 
and thine own release for the day. 
By my faith, I fear—did I not speed¬ 
ily give in to thee—we should have 
the whole story of divinities, male 
and female, to go through. For the 
future, if 1 may venture to advise, 
t-ust rather to your own invention, 
than to tho inventions of our priests, 
and of our- 

Ate. Cousin, dearest cousin, for 
Heaven’s sake don't utter it. 1 
tremble lest you should mean to 
sny, our Ports. 

Per. Well, and bad I said so ? 

Ate. Ah, it were ungrateful.—’Tis 
they ihet give thee immortality. 

Per. Only tin;/ ? 

.IV. At least they chiefly—they 
most Horurcly. Thy magnificent 
Odeum, thine image from tlm hand 
of Phidias—0,his inost lasting mar¬ 
ble is not ho lasting as the pages of 
our poets. Forgive me, if I presume 
too far; but you know tiiat I have 
aheady studied Iiomer; and yes¬ 
terday, wlmn you were talking with 
Aspasia of the merits of Phidias, of 
the service he bad done thee with 
reference to posterity, tho words 
were liovei ing on my tongue :—show 
me the buildings—the woiks of art 
—of Agamemnon’s times, whether 
they have been preseived so well 
as the songs of great Mreonides! 

S/uiT. (Coming in.) Policies, the 
Sophist Damon. 

Per. Admit him. (Smiling.) I am 
sorry lie should interrupt thee, Al- 
cibiadcs. 1 set* you’re in thebutnour 
to dispose to-day of all the stock 
you have been gathering for some 
time back.—And it loses nothing in 
thy hands. But, you perceive your¬ 
self, two Sophists at once are too 
much for me. 

Ale. (Aside, as he goes out.) Es¬ 
pecially when the first alone Is— 
More than thy hatch! 


A modest speech that last—from lips just darkening with their nascent 
down! But, « propos of this small circumstance, we will furnish Messrs 
Combe and Simpson with another trifling datum, on which they may construct 


* Mariyas, tn wit. 
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a diagram of our hero's bump of self-esteem. We wish, for his sake, 
it were untrue; but, between Ourselves, we have it from a sure source; 
nay, it was current in all the barbers'-shops, braziers'-shops, perfumcry- 
warehouses, and coblera'-stalls of Athens, some two-or three-and-twenty 
centuries ago. 

Menarchea had been tho friend, the very Pylades of Clinias. He re¬ 
mained the friend of the family. (You have one, dear reader, in your 
own family,—and a very good natured, bad-tempered, disagreeable old 
gentleman he is.) One morning, Alcibiades, duly sent by the higher 

[ towers, waited on him. It was a house, after ail, at which the youngster 
lad picked up a deal of good, though - it was not his fashion to ac¬ 
knowledge it. “ Upon my word,” says the senior, greeting him with 
the customary kiss, “ Upon my word, Master Alcibiades, thou wilt soon 
he quite a man.” 

“ By what have you just learned to make that out? ” 

“ By this shade upou thy upper lip. Tis only down as yet; but patience, 
my young spaik, 'twill soon be hair." 

“ And l am much obliged to you for finding out for the first time to day, 
and that too from my Beard, what I think my conversation might have 
taught you some years back ! ’* 

Indignant—as he spoke—the coxcomb turned upon his heel, and left the 
threshold of Menarclies/v orr. 

Too revengeful by half I—We could, wc confess it, have cut the throat 
of our family-friend when he called attention, before a large dinner-part}”, 
to the budding manhood of our first starched neckcloth. But to have cut his 
acquaintance would have shocked our moral sense. And yet—for Alcibiades 
—remember how he was beset! Now the Apollo of the artists, as once their 
Cupid —to some he was the beautiful youth—to some, tiie sparkling wit— 
to some tho nephew of Pericles—to Rome the predestined inini-ster of 
Athens. Followed—flattered—upon all sides, the wonder is that wc should 
be ever able to exhibit him in more amiable colours. Across evpn the 
brightest portions of the canva-s on which he is to figure, the shadow of 
Snu-' must be permitted to fall! 


Sc:is n h II. 

A liomii ill the House of Pericles. 

Perici.es. Alcibiades. 


Ate. (Entering hastily,) ’Tis done! 
I’ve taken It!—the first important 
step. 

Per. ( Surprised ) What’s done ?— 
What step ? 

Ale. The step upon a course, 
Whereon one should either never 
enter or bravely persevere; a course 
that now and then leads to greatness, 
' often to ruin, and not seldom to both 
together. The step to Statesman¬ 
ship. 

Per. Have you a journey to the 
Indians before you, that you are al¬ 
ready practising yourself In riddles ? 

Ala. Perhaps f But yet, before I 
read them, do tell me, Pericles, how 
much money was there in the purse 
you gave me yesterday ? 


Per. Did you not count it ? Do 
you value my presents so little as— 
Ale. Just because I do value your 
presents !—They are dearer to me 
For the giver's sake than for their 
own. Besides, count money i 1 leave 
that to the merchants and econo¬ 
mists, two classes of individuals to 
whom I don’t pretend to belong. 

Per. Well; let one of your slaves, 
then, do it for you, since you are 
so anxious to know. 

Ale. Can I so, good undo ?— 
(Showing the purse quite empty.) —See, 
accursed be the obolus that tumbles 
out of it! I hare scattered it all 
among the people. 

Per. (Astonished.) Art thou mad? 
The whole sum f—wliy was tills ? 
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And why to day f And why with* 
out BRying to me a syllable before¬ 
hand ? 

Ah;. Because I my self knew no¬ 
thing of It when I left the house— 
because in order to say beforehand 
one must see beforehand, (Laughing.) 
A truth, as I take it, which may explain 
the reason why so many of our 
priests’ prophecies are—unfulfilled. 

Per. Son of Cliuias! ( With a 

reproachful mien.) 

site. Enough. I will be serious; 
only be not quite so sharp with me. 
—I went out—a little while ago—to 
visit the fair Samian, whoso beauty 
Is making such a noise. It was na¬ 
tural, therefore, was it not, that on 
such an occasion I should go cquipt 
with arms more sure than graces of 
body—or of mind—to triumph over 
the heart of a female. 

Per. Bravo! already so mature. 

Ale. The fruit of a good Ftcm 
r ipens fast. Now, pray uru le, don’t 
inu iTiipt mo again !—My slave was 
eurjiug the purse which I had got 
from you behind me, and all day¬ 
dreams of ambition were swallowed 
up for the time by certain feelings, 
which to tiikk need no description. 
Yet the bound of a commotion in 
the maiket place induced mo to 
make a slight deflection, to see what 
it war. about. I reached the spot,and 
lo ! there stood Nicias, surround¬ 
ed by a crowd of people—He bad 
been deluding a speech—as frigid 
as himself, no doubt, and as washy 
as a day of rain—and was endea¬ 
vouring at last to put the proper 
fire into it, by throwing money to 
the hungry mob. 

Per. Nicias, the son of Nicoratus ? 

Ale, The same. 

Per. What 1—I should scarce have 
looked for his haranguing them so 
soon.* 

tie. My astonishment Was yet 
greater tlrau yours can be. Although 
not exactly of the same age, we have 
known each other from childhood- 
known each other as those who mu¬ 
tually hate. He, forsooth, would 
always play the leader, the adviser; 
while bis timidity unfitted him for 
the lowest subordinate. In every 
little enterprise it was my business 
to breathe courage into the breasts 
of our associates; it wsb his to rob 
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them of St. To spy out faults, diffi¬ 
culties, dangers, was his main phi¬ 
losophy, and often was he In the 
midst uf his sage demonstrations that 
our project was impossible, when 
we—had already accomplished it.— 
To see mm upon the bema, and the 
money flying from his hands; to 
snatch the purse from roy slave and 
make my largess fly about In twice 
the quantity;.all this, believe me, 
Pericles, waa the work of a single 
moment. 

Per. (Smiling.) I do believe it. 

Ale. And approve of It P 

Per. And approve of it. 

Ah. (Seizing his hand in ecstasy)— 
Glorious man ! (), my uncle ! iny 
dear unde! so promptly, and so 
nobly ought the man to speak, who 
is the head of Athens ami a model 
for mr. Thou approvest of my li¬ 
berality,— for that I thank thee! 
But not thou alone, the Gods them¬ 
selves approved of it — gave me, 
in oue and the same Instant, a double 
recompense. For hardly had I 
spoken tlnce words, and scattered 
the first haudfull, when the whole 
assemblage descitcd Nicias and ga¬ 
thered around mo with shouts of 
joy. In vain he bawled and prajed ! 
Scarce a scoic of old decrepit grey¬ 
beards, with greedy eyes, but wenty 
legs, remained beside him, not da¬ 
ring to mingle in the tumult that was 
raging round me. Unnoticed aud 
ashamed he slunk away; while I 
was followed home with all the. pa¬ 
rade of a victory. 

Per. A flattering reward for so 
ambitious a youth! 

Ah. And yet not my heat reward. 
This only fullered me. Another cir¬ 
cumstance repaid me, and with usu¬ 
ry—bestowed on me the fairest boon 
which mortal breast can crave—a 
HUiCNO. — (Opens the door and calls.) 
Come In, Atitioehus. And thou, Peri¬ 
cles, behold him of whom I spoke! 

(A young man, in a mcanisn diets, 
ctnnes in and salutes Pericles re ■ 
speetfulty.) 

Per. ( With an air like that iril/i which 
a Radical Aristocrat regards a Ten - 
Pounder,—r.rcrpt uhen he wants his 
rate.) And thou, who art thou ? 

Antioch (With a confident look.) AI- 
cibiades has named me right—Anti- 
ochus. 


Alcibiades the Youth. 


* .TirlMmu Niris«l—he never dii when hr could help If. 
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Per, (At before.) A name common 
to toe many to distinguish thee— 
Thy father ? 

Antioch. Speusippus;—fought at 
My cal e; and—fell. 

Per. 1 cannot remember to have 
known him. 

Antioch. That l can well believe; 
since he was poor, and—what wan 
worse—what kept him poor—he was 
honest. 

Per. (l)ixjnsfcd.') Alribi- 

Ale. Before I confute thy glance, 
and 0, it is not one of those that do 
thee honour—but before I confute 
the meaning of that glance, hear 
what l have to say for my friend. 
The Samian girl, to whom 1 was 
going, loves nothing half so much as 
a tarno bird. For her sake and for 
the joke's sake, 1 got a quail, and 
was'cat t ying it to her in my hosom. 
No woudur that in the heat of throw¬ 
ing about my money, 1 forgot the 
little wretch; aud still less wonder 
that it took advantage of my «-are- 
lessness to Reek its freedom and be 
off. I set up a loud shout, as 1 saw 
itHuttcringawny ; the crowd around 
me shouted too, and—dowu they 
ducked again al‘te» the pieces that 
lay scattered on the ground. Auti- 
orlius alone tore himself from the 
spot, and hastened after tho bird, 
whose dipt wings could not bear it 
very far nor very high. Luckily he 
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got bold of it and brought it back to 
me. 

Per. Is that enough to- 

Ale. Enough, metbiuks,and more. 
Do you forget what be was leaving 'i 
—his interest : —what he was running 
after?— my gratification. Show me, 
amid the etvarm of those that buzz 
about thee—show me three friends, 
who, for tlic hope of doing theo a 
kindness, would abandon tneir own 
visible profit—would let go money 
—treasure—and up to this time half 
a dozen drachmas were a treasure 
to Antiochus—for the sake of ser¬ 
ving thee; name me but three such 
friends, l say, and I own myself in 
error. 

Per. You are very apt, cost, to 
treat tiillca as weighty matters. 

Ate. And yet you yourself have 
often noted it as the first badge of 
true sagacity—to detect in trifles tho 
material of weighty things to come. 
See how well 1 follow your instruc¬ 
tions! And now, Antiochus, tliy 
hand ! In ten days lienee shall eveiy 
one who talks of thee speak no more 
of the son of Spcmtippui, but of the 
hosom ft lend of Aleihw.lcs —shall tby 
name, which hitherto tho first of the 
Athenians know not, be known and 
honoured by all in Athens, the. 
greatest and the least. Como, that 
J may clotho thee in a manner 
worthy of thyself and me! 


AUHnadet tho Youth. 


And so Alcibiades loved Antiochus—as the fabled Prometheus is said to 
have loved Man— because he was Ins own creation. 
lie had other pets too; and you shall see how he sometimes used them. 


Scene III. 

A Walk near Athens. 


Alctmades—Glaucias. 


Ale. So then—they were talking 
' of me In your circle—were they ?— 
And wbat were they pleased to 
say? 

Glaue. Many things so strange, 
that for my part 1 would not believe 
them. 

Ate. If they were only strange, why 


not ? Never fear, out with them! 
You know I make no Becret of my 
faults; all I beg Is—no adriec as to 
my future doings. 

Glauc. Advice to thee! About as 
rational as Xerxes’ whipping of the 
waves I But tell me, have you really 
a dog that cost you seventy minas ? * 


* Seventy minas—about L.280; or, In comparison with tho general price of 
commodities, nearly LHtO, in the time of Pericles. 
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Ale. T» be cure 1 bare. D’ye 
think him too dear ? ’Tis the pret¬ 
tiest creature ever lived. Have you 
not seen him yet? He’ll charm thee. 
Why a man, Hyperbolus himself 
could not spy a blemish in him. 

Glauc. Especially—forgive me for 
speaking to thee about such trifles 
—especially his tail is very hand¬ 
some. 

Ale. ( To himetIf'.) Ha! ha! that 
known already I {Aloud.) At least 
it ?Jft* so. 

Glam. What? Could it be true 
then that out of mere caprice you’ve 
cut it off?* 

Ale. {Laughing.) Precisely so— 
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only 1 should not have thought that 
Glaucias would have sung its elegy. 

Glauc. But say: what could make 
thee do it? Do you know that all 
Athens rings with it ? And that all, 
with one voice, cry- shame upon 
thee ? 

Ale. Bravo! 

Glauc. Bravo t— How? Because— 

Ale. Bravo, I say—because all hap¬ 
pens as I wished. Well for me if 
rumour never speaks worse things of 
me than this! Curiosity and envy 
must always have Borne food to stop 
their maws. I threw them a morsel 
—you perceive—to take them off 
my weightier designs. 


Akibiadu H t 'To tUh. 


Forgive us, good reader, that story from old Plutarch, for the sake of an 
ancient proverb! And, as for docking /nils—wo Ouly wish the fashion 
would revive—especially in ra^es ill which the wearers aro nut, dog-like, 
“ honest creatines," and the abomination is voluminous. Turu now over 
another page of your Plutarch, or your Laughorue, and mark how we shall 
again better the Bu-otian ! 

Alcibiades lias told you he loved Poets—sacred choir! Of course, then, 
he Blnined in his heart of hearts gieat Uomkii as supreme—among Greeks 
the unnppumchable. Moreover, his was the tiue instinct, lie hallowed 
Tlomur the one—the Personal—the Undivided. Unaware ot lledlin and 
Peirault— of Vico, and Bentley, and lleyne—unversed in Wolfish Prolego¬ 
mena—iinsraivd by the iod or tibboii ot Sir Godfrey Herman—un-educed 
by our excellent Nelson Coleridge, on this point, alas! after the fashion of 
his myiiad-tliuughtcd unde-sage, erratic in bis brightness—ho tore and 
scattered not the Chian laurels, leaf by leaf, amid a host of small anony¬ 
mous. Happy Alcibiades, to side in the impulse of his fine perceptions 
with a Milman—a Clinton—and our sublitncr self!—Like Payne Knight, 
too, lie could not abide interpolations; but, unlike Payne Knight, he would 
lii.t sit in false judgment upon genuine passages, nor seek to throw hr, per¬ 
fume on the violet. Of the (days of llichard Brume lie had probably read 
as little as ourselves (for we quote from a quotation), yet he enacted a 
spiiited commentary on cci lain lines of that no doubt unequalled come¬ 
dian’s AnlijiodiK 

- - - “ You, sir, me iiicoriigiblf, ami 

Take license to yourself to add unto 
Your pints yum- own freo fancy," 


St liNE IV. 

At first, a Sited in Athens. Scene changes In a Granmar-Shool. 
Alciuiades, Antioc nus.— Afterwards Two Schoolmasters. 


Ate. You teach me to understand 
the character of Achilles ! 

Ant. Who is not, however, I trust, 
your favomite hero. 

Ale. By no means ; else must I be 
as unjust as Jove, when he lets 
Hector fall. But my favourite book, 
beyond all question, is Homer. Out 
of him I first learned to read, and 
never since has he quitted my table. 
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Ant. Gianted: and yet you might 
forget him here and there. 

Ale. I might, but I never do. But 
why dispute so long about the mat¬ 
ter ? In Athens, let one be in what 
part of it you please, there must be 
a copy of Homer not far off. {Looks 
about him, and points lo a neighbour¬ 
ing house.) See there! a school! Let 
us go in aud ask for hint. 
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A at. With all ray heart. 

( They enter, and dnd a number of 
Scholar:; with two Teachers.') 

Ale. Are you head-master V 

1*/ Teacher. 1 am ; and I bless this 
day ou which we have the happiness 
to see the son of Cltnias among us. 

Ale. i thank thee ; but, to be plain, 
our visit to-day is not su much to 
thee, as to thine limner. 

1 si Teacher. (Shah ini’ In; head .) My 

Homer V 

Ale. We have been disputing about 
a passage in the Iliad. Each of us 
thinks he recollects it; but each re¬ 
collects it differently. (Jive us tho 
poet himself, that he may decide 
which is in the light. 

I it Teacher. 1 am sorry, young 
gentleman, that you will not find 
your arbiter here.: 1 have no Homer. 

Ale. Mo Homer V You are jesting. 

\st Teacher. Why should 1 be 
jesting ? 

Ate. No Homer! and art a school¬ 
master ? 

\U Teacher. That 1 certainly am : 
but- 

Ale ( J'.nrtigvd ) One of those cases, 
which no hat can justify 1 ( Hoang 
hn ecus ) Take that, as a hint to gee 
one as soon ns ]' issihle. Come, 
Autiochus, let up go to ,Ui:x. ( (In. 

tug. ) 

2d Teacher. Stop a little, impe¬ 
tuous young man ! Bo not so in¬ 
censed. 1 have what you want. 

A/e. Seriously V 

: 2d Teat /nr. Horn it is. 

Ah\ (l 'ino/img the i opy.) Thank 
thee ! — First rhapsody — second 
rhapsody — third rhapsody — (sud¬ 
denly stopping.) IIut what’s all this? 
What’s this blotted out—and this 
written on the margin ? 


2d Teacher. These are passages, 
which I have altered. Cook, here 
you will find a number of notes that 
will show you l can. not only read 
Iloiner, but improve him. 

Ale. (Laughing disdainfully.) And 
you have not yet received a remu¬ 
neration from the state ? 

2d Teacher. None! 

Ale. Take it then from me. (Heats 
him.) 

21 Teacher. Help! Murder! 
Help! (The children laugh.) Mad, 
saucy boy! Art thou coirm hither 
to insult us? 

Ale. Not at all! But 1 am hero to 
avenge Homer; to avenge him for 
the wrongs which you have done 
him. 

Ant. V* •rposing.) Alcibiades— 
this heat.—How can you judge of 
things you hav’n’t even looked at ? 

Ale. As if there wore any need of 
hud. mg in this case 1—Cast your eyes 
upon his beard, and tell me, would 
he have grown grey as a mere 
schoolmaster, had it been iu him 
to better Homer ? Come, I say once 
more, and let us go to Mi.n. i They 

go onl .) 

d Ttaehn. All, if lie was not the 
nephew of Pei idea!— (To the f'/rd 
Taetnr.) But l pray thee, fiiend, 
help me to indite a satire upon this 
young reprobate! 

1a/ Tttwhn. lie that thy business. 
Be it mine to devise some way to 
get it read. For, trust me, hadst 
thou in very deed the spirit of Maj¬ 
orities—and couldst thou blacken 
our insulter into a second Thersites 
—1 doubt if there be one soul in 
Athens who would think of taking 
our part against this darling of the 
people. 


The Dominie spake sooth—he uas their darling. It was but a few days 
before that a Spartan guest had left the house of Pericles on his return to 
Lacedaemon. “ Well,” said his host, “ when thy countrymen shall ask 
thee, what was the greatest thing thou sawest in Athens—and what the mod 
maicelhne:— how wilt thou reply ? ” 

. **■ The g>\nlc.d — Thee: the most niairellous —thy Nephew." 

“ And what dost thou find so marvellous in Alcibiades ? ” 

“ Ik ' N the first youth I ever saw, whom all airy —and all love." 

Let tlio Dominies, then, bring their action for assault and battery. The 
verdict of the dicasts will be that of a “ most intelligent and impartial” 
English Jury on an injured husband— who had merely grilled his drunken 
wife over a slow fire— San-ed the rannin right.'' And we would have 
Freely oflered for the same, discipline—uo not Bentley, whose very imperti- 
nenceiore redolent of genius— hat inter alios Mr George Burges, so wittily 
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designated by Bishop Bloomfield as “ the author of a new Greek Play, 

which he entitles the Supplices of hylwt." 

Mnjom cimmmiH /—lufui m us, gentle, learned, aud discerning public, what 
is your opinion of Socrates '< That question has soinctiinea been a poser 
to ourselves. We have written upon all sides of the subject. First, in 
flaming adolescence and the height of a green appitito for paradox, we 
ran a muck at the venerable street walker in a style that startled both sides 
of the Atlantic. The Qmuterly called us a Northern Aristophanes—the 
North American smote us with paternal tenderness—and the New Monthly, 
then commanded by our well-beloved Thomas Campbell, likened us to “ a 
butcher- fly, fastening by instinct aud by preference upon those parts only 
that arc defective aiiil disgusting, and making the taint it does not find, by 
its own pestiferous blowing. 1 ' Modesty prm ents our translating the equally 
flattering, and not less eloquent things, that weie said of us in the Scandi¬ 
navian aud Sclavonic dialects. “ Awcel," thought we, “ it’s a’ ane to 
Dandie”—and so we scrambled back into the King’s highway, prosing about 
the “ wisesl and best of uninspired mortals,” in a vein tint might have cheer¬ 
ed the midriff of Priestley and bis weak ami shallow school. But, in what we 
esteem our happiest mood, we have observed a golden mean—a sort of 
pepper-and-salt mixture, i|alfwarrn with eulogy, half acud with Halite — 
thereby siding, as we potently believe, with Plato himself, on whom, when 
the bees bestowed their honey, they did not forget the sting. In short, wo 
oiler a golden key to the Socratic. character in one immortal sentence:— 
!hc non of Sophronnn hi tnt v- a man of in. man limn ' The vvoithy midwife—his 
roothei—was lineally descended from Juphet. It follows that her offspring 
was of composite structure :—very honest, very vainhighly independent, 
a small/Iegree pig-headed; — pieu i, but somewhat indiserr et;—mot e cei lain 
of bis neighbours errors than of his own truths;—too fond of playing with 
edge-tools;—and, though a popular Professor of Moral Philosophy, not 
precisely the best instructor for Hitch aspiring youths an Ciitias and Alci- 
hiadcs. That last charge against him we made sixteen years ago—and 
Xenophon lias not yet auswered it. 

The Professor was not, then, as Meissner supposes, eiihie imarnale. But 
liis lectures were occasionally quite edifying; and, as the course \ngtaU*, 
we will step in for once. 


Scum-: V. 

The Ifovw of Sarratrs. 
Socrates. Alcihiades. 
(Ar.cmiADES come* in, red with anger.) 


Soc. Ehl What! My good Aid- 
biades, you seem to be in a mighty 
heal—or a mighty passion. 

Ale. And cannot possibly i ecm so 
more than I really am. 

Sue. (Laughing.) That 1 can well 
credit, since you have a large stock 
of the—shall I say the inflammable ?- 
about you. But what has made it 
flare up just now i 

Ale. You must surely know Alc- 
lmeon ? 

Soc. The son of rich Megisthus ? 
—A little. 

Ak. Give thanks to Heaven, that 
you don’t know more of him. He is 
the stupidest, the most insufferable 
boor beneath aun and moon. 

<She. Very possibly. 


Ale. A booby—about whom one 
can doubt only whether his body, 
his head, or his heart be worst; and 
with all this su intolerably proud 
of his riches! 

Soc. Let him ! Must not every one 
value himself for something ? Who 
would not throw life from him with 
contempt, if he did not think him¬ 
self possessed of some one superio¬ 
rity to others ? 

Ale. Quite true I But to make the 
rest of his fellow-mortals feel this 
superiority—Is that necessary too ? 

Soc. Unquestionably not. Does 
Alcmmon do so ? 

Ale. To be sure bo does. I was 
in company with him. Two whole 
mortal hours did he harangue, till 
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his tongue must have been as dry as 
our ears were weary, and all the 
time of nothing but tho troops of 
slaves he had inherited—the grand 
houses he had bought, built, or 
meant to build. At last he came to 
hiB estates in Attica, and—would 
you believe it?—had the audacity 
to compare himself with me. 

Soc. Indeed! And you—did you 
bear this patiently ? 

Ah. No; trust me, I did not. At 
first I was giving him my mind quite 
coolly; hut lie was so rude, so out¬ 
rageous— 

Sue. That you became so too ? 
Wasn’t it so ? 

Afc. Undoubtedly. 

Sot:. Tell me, theu—was It be¬ 
cause that rudeness of his in con¬ 
versation seemed bo wrong ? 

Ale. To be sure it was. 

Sac. Didn’t you observe that it of¬ 
fended the whulu company ? 

Ale. I couldn't help observing 
that. 

S<x\ It seemed, then, quite out of 
plnce in the society oi free-born 
noble youths and men. Did it 
not? 

Ale. I should think so ? 

Sue. Tell ine now, dear Aleibla¬ 
des ; suppose Alcma*on were to 
come into your circle with soiled 
and tattered clothes, would you 
think it necessary to tear and dirty 
yours ? 

Ale. Why should I ? 

Sec. Or suppose he chose to set 
himself among the hired buffoons, 
that are but too often found at your 
tables, would you do the same ? 

Ale. Scarcely. 

Soc. And why not? Because, 
perhaps, it would be an improprie¬ 
ty, a lowering of youv rank, aud an 
offence to the company ? 

Ale. Precisely. 

Sue. Did you not say just now— 
or was I mistaken?—that a rude 
tone in conversation was out of 
place, and an offence to good so- 
* ciety ? 

Ale. I said so, undeniably. 

Soc. Well, then, I do wonder you 
should Imitate Alcmseon in this one 
impropriety, when you would scru¬ 
ple to follow him in others. 

Ale. Aht but those would disgust 
all alike; Hus touched me only, or 
at least me most nearly. Besides, 
when once my blood is up, how 
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can I get it down again for every 
fool? 

Soc. To be sure, to be sure! It 
ii difficult enough. And the com¬ 
pany ? Which of you did they de¬ 
cide for ? 

Ale. Por ine. Wouldn't you ? 

Soc. O, clearly. Would you have 
tho kindness, dear Alcibiades, to 
fetch me down that roll ? 

Ale. With pleasure. (lie laics a 
toll from n shelf, and undoes it.) 

Soc. You know' what these lines 
here represent ? 

Ale. Greece. I know that map 
well. They say it was Pythagoras 

who sketched it_( Warmli/.) He 

was a wonderful man, that Pytha¬ 
goras ! 

Soc. He was, indeed ; even if ho 
lias not sketched out this plan ex¬ 
actly as he should. 

Ah. It is at least the most exact 
wo have. 

Soe. I am glad you think it so_ 

But my eyes are somewhat dim. Be 
so good as point mo out the Pelo- 
pouessus. 

Ale. Here! 

ifdC, And Attica ? 

Ale. Here! 

S»e. And your estates ? 

Ale My estates ? 

Soc. At least the space they occu¬ 
py ; aud Alciiiamn’s too, that I may 
compare the two properties together. 

A/e. My good Socrates, how should 
I find it here ? What had the draw¬ 
er of this map to do with my es¬ 
tates ? 

Soe. And yet this map is so cor¬ 
rect ! 

Ale. Most certainly. 

Soc. And your possessions are so 
important and so great! 

Ale. Important, without doubt, to 
me; but not to him. 

Soc. And why not? 

Ak. Because, when a man is di¬ 
recting his attention to the extent of 
whole states and countries, this or 
that particular property cannot pos- 
sihly interest him. 

Soc. Very true. Is it the case, 
then, that in every contemplation of 
a whole we lose sight of particular 
jxtrts, and their comparative rela¬ 
tions ? 

Ale. How do you mean ? 

Sue. Suppose now that Pythago¬ 
ras had written a history of his 
times, would it not have been hia 
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duty to hand down to posterity the 
virtues and talents of some particu¬ 
lar individuals ? 

Ale. Of course it would. 

Soc. The leader of an army, for ex¬ 
ample, is merely a single individual; 
yet, if the enemy be conquered by 
his wisdom or his valour, docs not 
this individual merit praise and ex¬ 
altation ? 

Ale. Unquestionably. 

Sue. Or the peaceful lawgiver of 
a people ? Would it have been 
right to let the name of Solon pe¬ 
rish ? 

Ale. Certainly not. 

Soc. Would it, then, have been 
likewise the historian’s duty to men¬ 
tion what estates he had, and how 
many slaves ? 

Ih. Hardly. 

Sue. Which, then, would count 
for more in the eyes of a Pythago¬ 
ras—property in land and goods, or 
the riches of the mind ? 

Ale. The last, 1 must acknow¬ 
ledge. 

Sec. And what appears of small 
importance in the eyes of a Pytha¬ 
goras, would it not, in tho eyes of a 
higher and more enlightened dicing, ap¬ 
pear of less ? 

At i. Most probably. 

Sue. In the eyes of a Goo, then, 
what seemed to Pythagoras a grain 
of sand would scarcely seem an 
atom of dust. 

Ale. Very likely, I admit. 
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Sor. Q, Alcibiades, and thou art 
not ashamed to pride thyself on 
things too unimportant for even tho 
geographer, whoso sole busiuesa is 
with earthly magnitudes t Thou 
canst iieat thyself, and wrangle 
about possessions, which, not only 
to beings of a higher nature, but 
even to the wise among thy fellow- 
men, seem insignificant! What arc 
thy estates in comparison with At¬ 
tica '( What is Attica in comparison 
witli Greece ? What is Greece in 
comparison with Europe ? What is 
Europe in comparison with the uni¬ 
versal mass of earth Y Heck uot of 
it, this unanimated mass I Posses¬ 
sions on its surface confer not im¬ 
mortality The poor Aiistides’ 
name is known as well and widely 
as the wealthy Cimou’s. That in 
thee, which lives, which thinks—this 
emanation of the Deity—far, far out¬ 
values thy domains, b or this the 
gods themselves take thought; on 
this posterity will meditate, so thou 
but rightly use it. And liens shall 
no Alcnucon hope to brave thee, if 
thou only trill be what thou cunsl. 

Ale. Socrates, 1 wii.l. Here thou 
bast my hand upon it 1 But let this 
mutual grasp be likewise a pledge 
from thee, ever to warn me, when 
thou scest me stumble. 

Sue. A favourable omen I He who 
beforehand fears to stumble, treads 
cautiously; and ho who treads cau¬ 
tiously, does not stumble often. 
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There—you may judge from that, even without reading Plato, if you are 
so unhappy as not to be competent for tho first of purely intellectual en¬ 
joyments. With what sudden bursts of genial eloquence the talkative old 
man would sometimes lighten up the prolixity—tho captiousness—and the 
not infrequent sophistry of his dialogue-discourses I Thus did he—for a 
season—hold Alcibiades, as fast as ever dog held pig— by the ear. The 
fascination was complete, to the amazement of all Athens. And, for the 
first time in his life, Alcibiades confessed obligation. Loudly—as all worthy 
pupils are always and everywhere called upon to do—did he vaunt his 
professor as the foremost among m;u. 

“ Do you know any thing sweeter than our Chian wine ? ” Anytus once 
asked him at one of theirjovial banquets. 

“ O yes I—the kisBes of Eudemia! ” answered the rogue, threw his arm 
round the neck of hiB beautiful neighbour, and tasted the said Bweets more 
than once, in payment of his flattery. 

“ And would nothing be Bweeter to tliee than Eudemia’s kiss?'’ asked 
an envious damsel in the company. 

Ale. Nothing. lent, Eudemia, when one is putting 

Damsel. I adjure thee, by the life questions for thy benefit? Dost 
of thy Antiochus, speak truth, thou not feel quite so sure of thy 
{•leeringly.) Why so studiously si- victory ? Were I in thy place, 
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1 Bhoutd help to ask him if ho biades, what seems to thee vet 
knew any thing sweeter than my sweeter than this ? (Kitting him.) 
kiss. Ah. Nothing, nothing, by my head I 

End. Tell them, then, dear Aid- Nothing but —the praise of Socrates. 


Wc ran only wish the avowal had been made—in better company. But 
it would not do to slur over “ that frail but polished sisterhood, who in 
Athens,” says a modern writer, * after A the we us, “ were not more distin¬ 
guished for their external attractions, than for mental culture and scien¬ 
tific pursuits.” Often so, at least, if not quite so uniformly as the great 
antiquai ian and the learned Reviewer would seem to insinuate. Assure ily, 
moreover, Alcihiudea did not quite cut their society in the height of ids 
Soeratic Inn ton ; nor did the. sago himself refuse—pupil-attended—to visit 
their boudoirs. Such, Oil excellent Jameson—such, Oh admirable Hooker, 
were his professorial excursions ] No hammers and pudding-stones,—• 
no hmU .'./in, and specimens of cryptogamous plants. Class, Ttdi/andna 
—order, Ahmogyma —name, Helm a Allien , vulgarly called Athenian * * 
was the natural production to whieli lie drew the observation of the shoot¬ 
ing mind. Dot us conclude, then, for the present, with his prelection on 
Theoduta. Xenophon| Ins been beforehand with us here; but lie lias 
unaccountably omitted to mention, that it was Alcibiades who praised her 
to his teacher as mdem/Wifi/ beautiful,—(“Jet us go tee, then,” said So¬ 
crates, “ what cannot he diseiilied ,")—that it was inlh him and a younger 
th'ee, Apollodovus, that the professor paid his visit—and that it was Jar him 
she was sitting to a painter, in the character of l)ame, when the visit was 
paid. 


Si'ENU Vi. 

The Chandiei < J Thcodoto. 

Socrates. At.cuiiadf.s, Ai’olj.ooorus, Theodora. 


Sue. ( A Jit r a long t i\il , preparing to 

go.) Well,' my friends, it was very 
kind of Throdotn, at all events, to 
favour us with a view of her attrac¬ 
tions in such slender drapery, and 
to show us, by a living example, 
what is the highest possible pitch of 
corporal loveliness. And yet it 
might still be made a question, 
which paity has been the more ob¬ 
liged to the other -we who have 
sceu her beauty, or she who has 
let it be seen ? 

Ale. As how, tny father ? 

A/ioll. Socrates, you’re jesting. 

Theod. ( fiitlrrli/) Or are at least 
very graft fit t —in the philosophical 
style. 

Sue. Not too fast, lady and gen¬ 
tlemen! Is it a greater advantage 
for us to have seen, or for her to 
hai e been seen ? Is not that what 
it comes to ? 

A poll, and Ale. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well, then I She gains our 


praise, which flatters her self-love in 
the mean time, and, by being spread 
abroad, may hereafter advance her 
interest. We, on the other hand, 
gain certain amorous fires and long¬ 
ings, to torment 11 s in absence, dis¬ 
gust us with inferior charms, and 
keep ever alive within us the wish 
for a fresh view. Apollodorus went 
very near this enchanting crpature. 
Let 1dm own—whether he did not 
burn to go yet nearer. Thus does 
she become tbe worshipped one; we 
are no better than the worshippers. 

ApolL How subtle, and how true I 

Theod. Very flattering indeed, son 
of Sophroniseus! By Jupiter, at this 
rate, it would be my business to 
thank you for this Tisit. 

Soc. ( J.twghing. ) Dearest Theodota, 
it lies in my power to make those 
thanks come warmer from thy heart. 

Theod. And pray, what hinders 
thee? 

Soc. The want of better acquaint- 
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ance with thee, although I have al¬ 
ready (pointfrig to Alcibiades ) a surety 
here, tor whoso sake you would 
hardly refuse it. 

1'hcatt. Understanding it shall go 
no iarther than beseems a grave 
philosopher. 

Sac. Of course, of course. But 
forgive me, Theodota, a single piece 
of curiosity. The interior of your 
house is so magnificent, your furni¬ 
ture so costly, the number of your 
slaves—all sumptuously habited—so 
large, and your own dress so splen¬ 
did, that 1 thought at first 1 hud 
come, instead of D.maii’s brazen 
tower, into the temple of Plutus. 
Have you great estates i 

Thant. ( T,/iiri/nng .) Oh dear, no ! 

Soc. Or valuable houses in the 
town ? 

Thant. Not at all. 

Ah. (Aside) What A lie driving at? 

Sue. A rich portion from your fa¬ 
ther, then ? 

Thant. The furthest iu the world 
from that! 

A iic. (I uf nitoiiidrii.) And yet such 
marks of opulence! So many ex¬ 
pensive trinkets ! So mauy works 
of art! 

Thant. All pi events from my 
friends I 

Sue. Th yfiie.ith 1 I la, by the, divi¬ 
nity of Juno, a goodly property ! A 
troop of friends, methinks, is better 
than the treasures of Crtesus. But 
a rare piece of fortune, too ! Tell 
me, how did it befall thee ? Through 
pure luck f or some artist-like con¬ 
trivance It 

Throtl. Why, what contrivance 
could 1 practise here V 

Soc. What, none ? O then shall a 
spider beat thee in wisdom, foresight, 
and art! To her, too, ’tis oft mere 
chanc 1 that brings the fly. But at 
leant she spreads the net in which 
it is entangled. 

Theotl. You advise me, then, to 
make ready Buch a net? Is that 
it? 

Soc. At least you must not hope 
to be always catching the most pre¬ 
cious of all game—by accident! See 
you not how toilsomely the hunts¬ 
man chases his f How—even for the 
insignificant hare—lie spares no la¬ 
bour—for it he foregoes his rest 
by night, he suffers heat by day; for 
it he breeds, rears, trains, his multi¬ 
tude of dogs ;~some to find it in the 


form, some to track its foil, some to 
run it down ? Nay, how, if all this 
be not euough, he seeks with snares 
to intercept its way? 

Thant. You harp long upon your 
huntsman. Pray which device am 1 
to borrow from him ? 

Soc. Perhaps the whole of them! 
At least, in lieu of a tracking, hound, 
thou must get thee a friend to find 
out the rich young voluptuaries, the 
connoisseurs and amateurs of beau¬ 
ty—since the Alcibiadeses don’t al¬ 
ways suare t hr metres —and to drive 
them, when found, into thy net. 

Thant. My net ? What net should 
l have ? 

Soc. One, by which all men are 
easily entangled;—thy beautiful per¬ 
son ; one—well deserving that on it, 
as on the bosom of Danao, the favour 
of gods ami men should fall in golden 
Bhowers! Especially (inth an inim 
)OT.<\irc tone) since we may hope the 
second — still more indispensable 
gift—is not avvanting. 

That]. And that is ? 

Sue. A soul to match this setting ! 
A soul that teaches thee how to 
look on him whom thou wouldHt 
please; wbat to say to him whom 
thou wouldst kindle; how to receive 
honour with dignity, disdain with 
indifference; how 'tis thy behest to 
be agreeable to him that truly lores 
lliee, grateful to the generous, offi¬ 
cious to the sick, compassionate to 
him that is unhappy, kind to a faith¬ 
ful friend. Sure I am that thou un- 
derstandest how to love, voluptu¬ 
ously — tenderly — confidingly — at 
once. And since thou possessest 
so many exalted fiieuds, thou must 
know how to win them by words as 
well as actions. 

Them!. No, Socrates; by all the 
gods, you imagine arts in me which 
1 know nothing of at all. 

Soc. (staling.) Nothing ? What i 
thou uuderstandest not how much 
depends on going half-way to wel¬ 
come inclination, without letting it 
appear so ? Force neither wins us 
friends nor keeps them. Only by 
softness can so shy a quarry be at¬ 
tracted — only by graciousness be 
held. 

Thcod. A truth sufficiently seif- 
evident! 

Soc. Such things alone must thou 
at first require of thy friends, as 
they do without trouble, or with 
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pleasure to themselves. Complai¬ 
sance thou must endeavour tu repay 
with complaisance ;—so wilt thou 
chain them ever faster to thee;— 
make their love more durable—their 
liberality more profuse — thyself 
more necessary to them. Above all, 
be heedful to manage thy caresses! 
Even the daintiest meats, to him 
that seeks them not, arc often disa¬ 
greeable—to him that is satiated, 
disgusting. But only waken hun¬ 
ger, and tho homeliest fare is wel¬ 
come. 

Thrwl. But how shall I contrite 
to wake this hunger ? 

Sot . Clearly not by this richly la¬ 
vished finery only 1 Clearly not by 
even these fascinating attitudes 
alone ! The one frequently displea¬ 
ses, and to the other one becomes at 
last — accustomed. But by never 
pressing any thing upon satiety—by 
fleeing even from aroused appetite 
— so fleeing as to enhance it by 
delay. 

Thcod. Upon my life, Socrates, 
such good — worldly — common 
sense till now 1 never looked for in 
thee v Can’t you become yourself 
my hunting-comrade in this chase of 
friends ? 

i Soc. (Laughing.') Why not? If 
thou couldst but persuade me ! 

Thcod. And how shall that be 
done ? 

i Soc. Nay, nay, my good Theo- 
data, see thyself to that 1 

Thcod. ( Looking coq/tcllnhlt/ at him, 
and assuming a slid more charming pas¬ 
ture ) Be then so vory good as to 
come often to Bee me! 

Soc. (Mocking.) Bravo, fair Greek ! 
Ouo part at least of the decoying 
trade thou hast caught up fast 
enough,—as far as looks and tones go. 
But to tell tlice tho plain truth, ’tie 
no easy thing for me to be often 
idle. What with public and private 
business — my wanderings about 
with youths, who put some trust in 
me that must not go unrequited— 
all this keepB me in perpetual em¬ 
ployment. Besides, I have sundry 
female friends that never leave me 
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day or night, for ever teaching me 
their spells and potions. 

Thud. What? Art thou skilled 
in these too ? 

A poll. (Aside.) The first I ever 
heard of it I 

Hoc. (Jestnigh/.) To be sure I am! 
Tell me, how otherwise would Apol- 
lodurus, Phiedon, Critias, and the 
rest of them be always in my train V 
How otherwise could I bind this 
all-conquering son of Cliuias so 
close to me, that even thy charms— 
in spite of their novelty—can keep 
him from mo only—a few days at a 
time ? 

(Ai.cihudes blushes and looks down.) 

Ale (Aside.) Oh, my master, how 
ashamed of myself dost thou make 
me I 

Soc. Only ask him yourself, Thc- 
odota; what spell, what philtre 1 
have used to tame him. 

Thcod. By all tliat’H sacred, do but 
lend me this spell, that I may try it 
first upon thyself I 

Sue. Jupiter preserve me I—I don’t 
wish to be at tun ted; —at the most I 
would attract. 

Thcod. And bast already. Here¬ 
after gladly will I visit thee—if on¬ 
ly sure of a reception. 

Soc. Truly, somewhat doubttul! 
since over and anon one yet more 
trusty friend—calm Contemplation, 
or the heavenly Muse—is want to 
visit me. To exchange these for 
restless love would be silly at my 
age and in my condition. But 
enough for to-day I Household af¬ 
fairs demaud iny presence. Whe¬ 
ther these young gentlemen ( pninliug 
to Ai.ciniAmvsaWApou.ODOHUs) will 
stay by the couch of Danae or follow 
the son ot Sophroniscus, must be left 
to them. 

Ate. I go with thee. 

A poll. And I. 

Sue. (Smcnngh/.) See you there, 
Theodota ? A new proof of my 
euchantmenta! llow otherwise 
would these young fellows leave 
the most charming of all women for 
an ugly old carle like me ? 


The sermon may he fair enough, Dr Socrates—and an affectionate dis¬ 
ciple has thought it worth recording—but we doubt the discretion of the 
text. 

Now, soft music, Mr North!—rose paper and gilt edges for your next 
Number, Mr Blackwood 1— we are coming to Aspasja. 
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“ Tin'll gently scan jniirliritlitfr man , 
Still gentler, sister woman : 

Tlio’ Iniitli may g.mg a kcnniu wrong. 

To stop asidr is liimmii— 

Urn- point must still lie greatly dark , 
The min liiif i rhy they do it- • 

And just ns l.unely may je mark 
lion fur liciliaps they mell.”—HrnNs, 


Tiik lingering disease of Prank's 
aged relative at length terminated in 
death, and the young man, having 
inade some hasty and temporary ar¬ 
rangements connected with the small 
estate bequeathed to him, set his 
lace homeward with lover-like impa¬ 
tience. But that feeling was not all 
made up of pleasurable anticipation, 
and the anxious misgivings by which 
it was alloyed increased to a pain¬ 
ful degree as lie approached his na¬ 
tive village, and the termination 
( whether "good or evil) of all doubt 
and conjecture. 

Nearly eight long weeks he bad 
been separated from Panny; and the 
style and brevity of her letters du- 
iing the latter part of his residence 
in 1 )li byahire had disturbed him even 
more than the longer and longer in¬ 
tervals occurring between each; 
the latter being nevertheless a start¬ 
ling circumstance, Panny’s readinass 
with her pen considered, and the 
freedom and fulness with which, 
during the first weeks of their sepa¬ 
ration, she had apparently poured 
out every thought and feeliug in fre¬ 
quent communication. But this was 
not all: Frank's vague apprehensions 
were painfully stimulated by a let¬ 
ter from his old father, who, having 
occasion to address his son on busi¬ 
ness (nothing short of necessity ever 
roused him to so unusual an exer¬ 
tion), concluded his epistle with the 
following startling postscript 

“ Nota Beny .—I forgot to say she 
won't do after all, Frank! At her old 
ways again—worse than ever.—Best 
look out for a wife down there: or 
come back and see if thee and Mary 
can't make a match on’t." 

A late September evening had 
shut in dark and dreary as the coach 
in which Frank had taken his place 
wound down the last hill in its ap¬ 
proach to Holywell, through which 


lay Us route to the next post town. 
Light after light spaikled out from 
the low dwellings of the straggling 
street, and from those more inegu- 
larly scattered among the gardens 
and orchards of the sloping upland 
beyond. But blank’s eye glanced 
over all to one familiar spot, when, 
from the lattice of a poor cottage 
rather apart from the test, beamed 
a few small rays that had been to 
him as an evening star, from boy¬ 
hood to that hour, and now sent a 
thrill of gladness through bis heart, 
ns lie first desciied the well known 
beacon twinkling through the thin 
autumnal foliage of an intcivening 
pear-tree. 

The coach set him down atatuin- 
ing from the high-road which led 
straight to the Grange. But iustead 
of striking off into that homeward 
path, he hastened in the opposite 
direction, toward the solitary cot¬ 
tage. As he approached, the small 
steady lay wavered and llickeied in 
tho window, and was hastily shifted 
from its station—and the door flying 
suddenly open, one of the young lads 
lushed out without his hat in the 
dilection of the village, and Frank'u 
ear caught the word, “ Doctor,”— 
and he saw figures moving between 
him and the bright fire-light in seem¬ 
ing hurry and confusion— 

“ W’liat strange mid wayward thoughts 
will slide 

Into a lover’s head ! 

* Oh mercy ’’ to himself he cried, 

* If Lucy should be dead.’ ” 

For a moment he stood gazing into 
the cottage—not daring to advance- - 
bis kneeB smote together, and bis 
heart beat with painful violence. 
But with a strong effort, shaking off 
the palsifyiug weakness, he strode 
on, prepared for the worst, and stood 
in the midet of the agitated group. 
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One glance sufficed to relieve him 
from iiiH most agonizing apprehen¬ 
sion. Mark Fairfield and his dame 
and their youngest hoy were support¬ 
ing the apparently lilelrss form of 
the aged grandmother, who lay hack 
in her old high-lucked chair, still 
breathing; but the sunken eyelids 
had closed seemingly for ever over 
the long sightless balls, and the 
awful shadow ol death was on her 
;ule features and venciahle brow. 
A few broken and hunied words 
wore all the greeting between the 
Distressed family and the newcomer; 
and sufficed to explain, that his 
revered old fiiend had been seized, 
as they sat at supper, with a soit of 
fit, during which she had struggled 
hard to speak, but could only arti¬ 
culate the name, of Fanny, before 
site sank into her present insensible 
state. 

“ And where is she Y good Clod ! 
when* is Fanny f ” exclaimed Frank, 
as he started from his attitude of 
awe-stiuck contemplation, and glan¬ 
ced round the room,, as if iu search 
of her who was so painfully missing 
at rijcli u moment—and then lie 
learnt from the tm*f-hesitating pa¬ 
rents that they had not seen her f or 
many days, she was “ so taken up at 
the Court.” “ And oh I I'm so glad 
you’ic come back, Frank J ” sobbed 
the, agitated mother—“ Now all 
will go light again, please God!— 
lint what shall 1 do? If she could 
but come time enough to give a last 
kiss to her poor old granny while 
there’s life on her lips!—But father 
nor l can’t leave her, and there’s 

Jem with a spiaincd ancle, and "- 

“ I’ll fetch her—I’ll fetch her iny- 
aolf, mother!—Don’t fret—I’ll fetch 
her in no time, never fear,” cried 
Frank, catching up his hat — 
“ though it be from that place I 
.vowed'never togo near,” he added, 
in a lower toue to himself, as he 
started off' on his hurried mission. 

There were gay revels, and plea¬ 
sant pastimes, and goodly devices at 
Lasrellcs Court that night: and 
.Fanny, if not at heart the. happiest 
of the happy, was to outward sem¬ 
blance the gayest of the gay: Fan¬ 
tastically attired for one of the ac¬ 
cessory figures of a tableau vieant, in 
which the Lady Gertrude conde¬ 
scendingly exhibited her fair person 
as the pictured Dian surrounded by 
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her huntress train. The costume of 
the living goddess and her attendant 
nymphs was not so faithfully arran¬ 
ged from Albano’s free conceptions 
as to violate in the slightest degree 
“ les conn-nances de la bonne so- 
ciete (we really cannot anytime 
the comprehensive Gallicism)—but 
was so happily mollified (within that 
liberal pale) as to afford an exquisite 
study to the eye of connoisscurship, 
intent, through its concent! ating 
opera glass, on combination and ef¬ 
fect ; rounded forms; carnation 
tints; and voluptuous graces, such 
as the professional artist might have 
sought tor in vain among the paid 
models of the studios or of the 
lloyal Academy. The tableau in 
question had been the last and most 
enthusiastically applauded of a 
brilliantly successful seiies:— anil 
Fanny, flushed with the cxeition of 
sustaining her long fixed attitude, 
with the excitement of her part, 
the consciousness of having been 
(though in a subordinate degree.) au 
object of general admiration and of 
whispered worship more fatally in¬ 
toxicating, was retiling, through h 
back lobby,to change her Hi ess iu 
the chamber of Mademoiselle Vir- 
gfuie, when she was inel by one of 
the housemaids, v, ho bad been way¬ 
laying her for the purpose, with the 
abiupt intimation that “ a young 
man was coming to fetch her to her 
grandmother who was dying.” 

“ To be sure, you bean’t much of 
a figure to go with him, Ahss 
Fanny,” sneered the low-bred girl, 
as she surveyed her from head to 
foot, laying a malicious emphasis on 
the word Alim. But the taunting 
look and word were equally unheed¬ 
ed by the heartstruck creature to 
whom they were addressed, who 
rushed past the insulting informant, 
forgetful of her strange attire, for¬ 
getful of herself—of every thing 
blit the import of those fearful words 
—“ Your grandmother is dying - 
and, darting down a back staircase 
leading to the offices, ran almost in¬ 
to the arms of Frank, who had fol¬ 
lowed his ambassadress so far into 
the interior of the house, in his im¬ 
patience to meet Fanny and conduct 
her to the home where she was so 
anxiously expected. 

But when she thus suddenly pre¬ 
sented herself, so strangely meta- 
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morpboaed, lie started back in sur- 
prise and confusion fronf the incom¬ 
prehensible vision; and at Right of 
him she also stopt short in her head¬ 
long progress, na if some superna¬ 
tural form stood menacingly in the 
way; and for a moment both stood 
gazing on each other as if spell- 
atruek. ltut wildly throwing out 
her arms, she uttered his name in 
tones lie never could mistake; and 
then the unhappy young man, as if 
first assured ot her identity and Iub 
misfortune, leant hack for support 
against the wall, and turning away 
his head, as he mournfully waved 
her from him, said, in a smothered 
voice, “ Oil Fanny f —is it come to 
tills '< ” 

Hut quickly recollecting himself 
and the puipo'o which had brought 
hii.i thither, lie mastered his feelings 
by a strong eifort, and turning to 
the trembling, we.qmig, agitated 
girl, spoke kindly and soothingly; 
r’ornnrmn'Vaiing his errand wi'h com¬ 
passionate gentleness, and her pa¬ 
rents’ request that she would imme- 
mcdiately accompany him home. 

*•' Hut — but”- he hesitated, 

with tm almost loathing glance at 
her classical attire. “ You can’t 
come with me a<>, Fanny! I will wait 
till you have put your clothes on” 
(to the unenlightened eye of the 
simple peasant, her state approach¬ 
ed to nudity); “ hut be quick—bo 
quit, k, Fanny! for your own sake.” 

Not a word —not a single word 
was uttered by cither (now first 
meeting niter so long separation) as 
they hastened, as fast as Fanny’s 
trembling, shivering limbs could 
bear her, towards her father’s cot¬ 
tage. Ouce or twice a half sup¬ 
pressed sob struggled from her bo¬ 
som, and Frank felt that the form 
he half supported hung more hea¬ 
vily upon his arm as they approach¬ 
ed the humble threshold. Ilis kind 
and generous heart bled for her¬ 
ns well as for himself:—But he 
trusted himself not to speak—nor 
did ho retain iu his the cold trem¬ 
bling hand, which, as it seemed sink¬ 
ing from its resting-place, he drew 
farther within his sustaining arm.— 
For a moment, as they reached the 
door, she clung to that arm with 
a convulsive grasp — but still she 
spoke not, nor looked up In bis face, 
as the lights from within now flashed 
upon them both;—and with a deep 


sigh he lifted the latch, and drew 
her gently onward into the house 
of sorrow — into the chamber of 
death. 

By that hour on the evening of 
the ensuing day Frank Lovell, ha¬ 
ving made some lmsiy arrangements 
with bis father, was already many 
miles on Ills way back to the place 
lie hail left so lately, little anticipa¬ 
ting that he should revisit it ho soon, 
and for no limited peiiod. 

And we too, rpader, will take onr 
leave of Holywell and its inhabitants 
for a three years’ inteival, during 
which, time, chance, and chaiiRO 
have wrought unceasingly the fated 
work, whose consummation aud 
their end must be coeval. Las- 
celles Court is again deserted. Its 
uoble owners are voyagiug toward 
the “ land of the Orange and 
Myrile,” Mr LaRcelles having been 
thrown out at the last election, and 
Philhcllenisin being the latest and 
most enthusiastically assumed of 
Lady Geiu tide's moral phases. 

There is light on the hearths and 
smoke from the chimneys of the 
Grange and of Mark Fairfield’s cot¬ 
tage ; and all looks as it tvas wont 
about both habitations. But there 
is change within. The old larmer’s 
seat is vacant, and “ his place on 
earth knoweth him no more;” and 
no living soul of the name of Fair- 
field now dwells benpath their cot¬ 
tage thatch, nor in the village or 
neighbourhood, where from father 
to son, for many generations, they 
had earned their bread honestly by 
the sweat of their brow—and lived 
and died “ in good lcpute with all 
men.” What 1 all gone in so short 
space?—youth and age—parent and 
child—so soon gathered together in 
that last resting place, where 

“ TIib rm!f forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep? ” 

Nay, but 011 c heap—one grassy 
mound has been added to the name- 
le*s graves of the Fairfields since 
we visited that churchyard. There, 
on that headstone fronting them, 
beneath the obituary of his long de¬ 
ceased partner, Is engraved the ho¬ 
noured name of Matthew Lovell, 
with a scriptural text annexed to the 
memorial of both parentB, by filial 
duty and affectionand just fa¬ 
cing it, on the other side the path, 
is that last green grave, of the last 
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buried Fairfield. Though full of 
yearn, “ the ripe shock ” lies gar¬ 
nered there:—she by whose dying 
bed we last beheld the afflicted fa¬ 
mily. But where aro they—the 
huHband and wile, still hale and vi¬ 
gorous in autumnal strength ? Those 
hopeful, comply boys, fast springing 
into manhood 'i and that fair girl, 
the flower of the flock ?—Alas! for 
her sake, parents and brothers are 
wanderers (self-exiled) in a far land 
beyond the seas, where no tongue 
imiy inflict shame and anguish by 
pronouncing the name they once 
loved so dearly. Fanny Fairfield is 
a wife :—But not the wife of Frank 
Lovell. A wife :—uot honoured and 
honourable, but sinned against and 
sinning. — Miserable! fallen! de¬ 
graded! lost.-Ah! not lost for 

ever. 

We will not follow her through 
the sirkeniug detail of circumstances 
that led to her union with Deliale, 
at no long period after the death of 
her grandmother and her abrupt 
pnrting with Frank. Suffice it, that 
in an evil hour, overborne and over¬ 
persuaded, infatuated, and fatally 
deceived as much respecting the 
true state of her own feelings as 
the character of her new admirer, 
she became the wife of Delude, and 
removed with him to London. For 
a time her parents continued to re¬ 
ceive from her occasional letters, 
now and then accompanied by such 
tokens of her loving remembrance, 
in the shape of small presents, as 
" it was in her power,” she intima¬ 
ted, to send them. But of her hus¬ 
band, and of his circumstances, even 
from the first, she made brief and 
infrequent mention, and at last even 
those slight notices were (iiscon- 
tiuucd, and her letters contained 
little else hut assurances, more and 
more tender and affecting, of the 
* Ipve she bore to her dear parents, 
and brothers, “ and every body— 
every thing about dear, dear Holy- 
well ! ” So concluded, for the most 

f ai t, the few letters received by the 
airfields from their daughter in the 
second year of her ill-omened mar¬ 
riage ; and so ended the very last that 
ever readied them (toward the close 
of that year), with the addition of a 
few words obliterated by the pen, 
not so completely but that the keen 
eye of anxious affection made them 


out to be—“ Oh! that 1 had never 
left it.” Once or twice Dame Fair- 
field had “ made bold ” to apply to 
“ my lady ” during her now “ few 
and far between” visits to the Court, 
for intelligence of her child; but, 
except on the first occasion, a few 
monthH after Fanny’s marriage, her 
ladyship returned no satisfactory 
answer to the poor mother's humbly 
anxious enquiries; and at last inti¬ 
mated to her, though not with un¬ 
feeling carelessness of inflicting 
pain, that she was not now, nor had 
been for some time past, in habits 
of communication with her former 
favourite, “ whose misconduct,” she 
grieved to say it, “ had made it quite 
impossible that site should continue 
to notice her.” She did not add— 
she did not acknowledge to herself, 
that soon after Fanny’s marriage 
other objects had begun to engross 
her thoughts and monopolize her 
interest; nor was she sensible (to 
do her justice) that this capricious 
transfer of her favour, by disap¬ 
pointing the expectations or the un- 
piinciplcd D.-lisle, had subjected his 
unoffending wile to tlu: most brutal 
lieatmenr, and mainly contiibute.d 
to throw her into the arms of the 
destroyer, in tin* desperation of out- 
laged feelings, and under that cruel 
sense of abandonment so peculiarly 
open to the soothing influence of 
sincere or insidious sympathy. 

Although Lady Certmde, desirous 
to spare the. mother's feelings (and 
her own possibly, lor she had her 
moments of uneasy retrospection), 
dismissed the, poor woman without 
further detailing the errors of her 
unfortunate daughter, various indi¬ 
viduals of the Ion i r bouse, less scru¬ 
pulous and more communicative, 
were ready with " the round un¬ 
varnished truth,” and it was such 
as to make the poor but honest pa¬ 
rents " go mourning to their graves,” 
but not in the land of their forefa¬ 
thers, nor under the green sod where 
they Blept. 

“ We can never hold up our heads 
in our own place again,master,forthe 
shame and sorrow she lias brought 
upon us,” was Mark Fairfield’s re¬ 
ply to the kind comforting of Farmer 
Lovell, and his dissuasion from a 
project that the poor man had em¬ 
barked in too hastily, he conceived, 
in tho recklessness of his affliction. 
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A rich agricultural speculator, 
about to transfer himself and his 
capital to the backwoods of Ameri¬ 
ca, where a large tract of land was 
already purchased in the name of 
Sheepshanks (the site of a future 
Sheepshanksviile), by the lure of 
high wages and ultimate indepen¬ 
dence had enlisted a train of me¬ 
chanics, labourers, and their families, 
as followers of his fortunes and com¬ 
panions of his venture. Mark and 
his wife, still equal to active and la¬ 
borious usefulness,nnd their two pro¬ 
mising industrious bids, were eagei ly 
enrolled at the first hint of their in¬ 
clination to join the party of adven¬ 
turers; and small time hullicing for 
the disposal of their paternal cottage 
and its belongings, the poor family 
was soon hlluat, tor the first time in 
the life of any ot them, on tin: wide 
world of waters, and looking a last 
adieu at the hazy distance, where 
fancy still shaped the while cliffs of 
England long after the hist pale 
streak had tailed in the mingling of 
sky and ocean. 

So the name of the lod one was 
thenceforth uiiuttered by any living 
creature akin to her in blood, in her 
birth-place,and in her dwelling place, 
in the happy haunts of her child¬ 
hood, and ol her still innocent youth. 
But * there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,” and there are 
memories engraven deeper than even 
by the strong impie«.s of natural af¬ 
fection. Yet Frank Lovell never 
spoke of Fanny ; nor was her name 
ever breathed in his hearing by Aunt 
Amy or Mary, though it htill lived 
in their pure and womanly hearts, 
and was often recalled, with tender¬ 
ly compassionate mention, in their 
quiet comrnunings with each other. 

Frank made no alteration in the 
family arrangements when the death 
of his father left him sole master of 
the Grange. Aunt Amy continued 
to preside over the peaceful house¬ 
hold, and though Mary, when tlK 
funeral was over, intimated her sense 
of the unfitness that she should live 
on a burden on her cousin, and her 
intention of seeking some decent 
service, there needed no vehement 
urging to dissuade her from her 
purpose. 

“ Dear Mary 1 don’t leave us,” 
said Frank. “ We should miss you 
more than ever now father is gone. 


For liis sako stay with us, Cousin 
Mary 1 ” And those few simple words 
of entreaty, and the look of brother¬ 
ly lore and kind pressure of the 
hand that enforced them, fixed 
Mary’s fate at the Grange for as 
long as her continuance there should 
be so cordially aud affectionately 
desired. And time made no change 
in her cousin’s disposition towards 
her, except perhaps to make him 
more and more sensible how neces¬ 
sary to his comfort she had become; 
how painful it would be to part with 
on.e whose unobtrusive sympathy 
with his “ silent sortow,'* and wo¬ 
manly tenderness of pity towards its 
criing aud unhappy causer, endear¬ 
ed her to hirn even moio than the 
bond of kindred and life-long expe¬ 
rience ot her worth and her affec¬ 
tion. 

An accidental ciicumstancn sud¬ 
denly gave n tongue ami language 
to these, suppicssed feelings; stud 
thereafter Frank found comfort and 
relief in unreserved communication 
wiih the gentle-hearted and light- 
mitided Mary. He sat reading one 
day by the winter hearth, in lii.-i 
father’s accustomed seat, at tlm back 
of which stood a high folding screen, 
placed theretointercept the draughts 
from the many doors opening into 
the spacious old fashioned loom. 
Behind the screen, unobservant 
whom it sheltered, eutcied through 
a back passage from the daiiy Maiy 
and a young woman of the village, 
with a replenished butter basket. 
The conversation they were conti¬ 
nuing would have passed unheeded 
by Frank, had not his attention been 
suddenly arrested by tho sound of a 
too familiar name coupled by the 
tlippant utterer with an opproluious 
epithet that sent the warm blood 
mantling over cheek and brow of the 
unconscious listener, who, all unseen 
as he was, shrunk back into himself 
and burled his face in his hands as 
if to hide the agony of that reflected 
shame. But very soon the bitter¬ 
ness of that sudden passion gave 
way to better and softer feelings; 
to the soothing sweetness of another 
voice, pleading, like Pity’s self, for 
merciful judgment ana Christian 
charity. 

"Oh Susan! Susan! do not judge 
her so harshly,” urged the tender¬ 
hearted Mary Loveh— 111 We do not 
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know all—we cannot tell how she 
was tempted ; nor how the angels In 
Heaven—God’s holy angels! may 
even yet rejoice over her, a repent- 
ant sinner.” 

That mild rebuke made little im¬ 
pression on the unfeeling girl to 
whom it was spoken, who replied 
only by a scornful laugh as she has¬ 
tened off with her market basket. 
But it sank into the very heart of that 
other unsuspected hearer; and as 
Mary started back, frightened and 
contused at discovering him in his 
lurking-place, he rose up, and, gently 
detaining her, printed a brother's kiss 
upon her brow, and said in a low 
voice and with glistening eyes:— 

“ God bless you tor those sweet 
words, Cousin Mary! and— l bless 
you." 

Was Mary doubly blessed? 

Toward the end of the winter, the 
earlier part of which had been 
marked by lids little occmrenee, the 
affairs of his large grazing concern 
made it necessary lor Finnk to pay 
one of those visits to the capital, 
from which lift now shrank with pain¬ 
ful reluctance, and shortened to the 
utmost:—Never, dining bis compell¬ 
ed sojourn in .he City, venturing to 
the theatres or any place of public 
resort, or even beyond the beat of 
his commercial dealings, in the sick¬ 
ening dread of some encounter that 
might carry to his heart conviction 
even moro appalling than its present 
ceitainly of the lost state of one so 
dear to him in her days of inno¬ 
cence. 

On this particular occasion he had 
hurried over his business with a 
most unbusiness-like impatience, 
and by so doing brought it so near 
to a conclusion, that on the next day 
but one be hoped to be on his road 
homeward. But besides the remain¬ 
der of his worldly transactions, he 
had yet an errand of mercy to per¬ 
form before Ids departure. To visit 
for the last time a poor wretch under 
senteuec of transportation in the gaol 
4 f Newgate. More than once during 
bis present sojourn in the City, he 
had sought the cell of the condemn¬ 
ed, once au honest countryman of 
his natirn tillage, and now, he trust¬ 
ed, sincerely penitent, though a con¬ 
victed felon. Frank had promised 
the unhappy man to sea him once 
- again before he left London, and in 


fulfilment of that promise he bent 
his steps towards the prison. In 
the course of his fomier visits he 
bad formed some acquaintance with 
one of the princip d turnkeys, of 
whose humane character the prison¬ 
er had spoken with giateful feeling, 
and Frank was indebted to him for 
much personal civility and interest¬ 
ing information respecting the inte¬ 
rior an alignments of the gaol, as well 
as for many curious details and anec¬ 
dotes of its ever-shifting popula¬ 
tion. 

Among its present inmates Evans 
had alluded in particular to an un¬ 
happy man awaiting his tiial for 
forgery, but not likely to live till the 
assize. 

“ lie is dying, sir—dying in that 
cell,”—eaid the turnkey, pointing to 
a door they were passing at the 
moment—*• And, used as I am to 
things of tl 's nature, my blood nius 
cold when 1 hear the language of 
that Gixi-forsaki n men. None but a 
wieteh God-tor:..'ken could out- 
i age as he does a poor hem (broken 
cieatuie.h'H niGei-iide wite, the. only 
living tiling that eleau'n to him 
in his disgrace and wietrheduess. 
liaik 1 ” hi, hastily ihteirupleri, lay¬ 
ing Ids hand on !• rank’s aim as flu y 
htopt a moment near the door in 
question. “ Hark, sir!—you may 
bear her subs and his vile curses— 
and that!—the scoundrel! that was 
a dastard blow.—Wait a moment, 
sir, while I step in and interfere, or 
the villain will murder her.” And 
taking a key from the bunch he car¬ 
ried the kind-hearted man hastily 
unlocked the door and entered to 
interpose his merciful authority. 
From the passage where he awaited 
kia guide Frank could see tho inte¬ 
rior of the cell anil the figure of its 
wretched inmate, tall and gaunt a? a 
skeleton, seated on hie pallet bed, 
beside which knelt a Woman, whose 
face was hidden on the coverlet, 
while deep sobs hurst from a bosom, 
the hearings of which seemed to coif- . 
vulse eveiy nerve of her slight at¬ 
tenuated frame. Her arms were flung 
forward on the bed, the long, thin, 
sickly looking hands clasped toge¬ 
ther, and a mass of soft brown hair, 
burnished with palygold^irom which 
a ruffian hand had torn offthe cover¬ 
ing, fell over and about tlm unhappy 
creature and almost to the ground 
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(as she knelt) In rich luxuriance, 
the more striking from the contrast¬ 
ing wretchedness of her general ap¬ 
pearance, and of the old black cloak 
in which her iigure was enveloped. 
Frank’s henrt thi tiled within him at 
sight of those bright tresses; for 
they brought to his remembrance 
one whose fate might bo as wretch¬ 
ed as that of the unfortunate he now 
compassionated. But the tender 
emotion quickly changed to indig¬ 
nant feeling, us, scowling savagely at 
the prostrate creature, her brutal 
husband tluugfroru him one of those 
scattered tresses that had fallen on 
his knee, exclaiming, with a coarse 
and honid imprecation:— 

“ Sell these—these would fetch 
something;—more than they are 
worth.—More than these noble 
earnings of your ‘ !m>u\t in<lnxhu' 
as you ca'l them." And he dashed 
down on the floor a few shillings 
fiom his clenched fist. “ Ymn r/r- 
t'i'/n^ earnings, forsooth ! Where 
usi'i your virtue wlon you took 
yoursell off with that paltiy scoun- 
diel of a lord—because you could 
not near to live a life of ' guilty de¬ 
ception ’ tiuiy !—You might have 
lived what life you pleased, h« it had 
been profitable to me—what else did 
1 many you for? And what care I 
for j.uir lepentance, an you call It V 
And if you chose to find me out in 
this cursed place ( where 1 should not 
have been but for you), what good 
do you me with your whimpering 
and these paltiy alms?—You might 
help me tmw, if you would ”—mut¬ 
tered the wretch, alter a moment's 
pause, dropping his voice and turn¬ 
ing away his face as he spoke; but 
Evans, unable longer to restrain his 
honest indignation, roughly silenced 
him, and picking up the unhappy 
woman’s bonnet from tl.e floor 
where it lay trampled underfoot by 
her vile partner, he gently raised her 
from lier kneeling posture, and wrap¬ 
ping round her the old rusty blac 
silk cloak that had half fallen from 
her shoulders, soothed and encou¬ 
raged her in a voice of kindly feeling, 
as he assisted her trembling hands to 
find the combs, that had fastened 
up her dishevelled hair, and to gather 
it up, under the bonnet, which she 
dragged down over her face, and 
tied, or rather knotted together, with 
fingers almost unequal to the task. 


And yet again, as her humane con¬ 
ductor led her out, she turned to¬ 
wards her tyrant and would have 
hpoken; but before she could arti¬ 
culate a woid, his fury hurst foith 
in a fresh torrent of blasphemous 
imprecation, and Evans, hurrying 
her from the cell, hastily secured it, 
while the poor creatine cowered 
shuddering within herself, lier head 
drooping low upon her bosom ;aud 
accompanying her to the entrance- 
door of the further passage, fastened 
ital'ler he had seen her safely through, 
with an injunction to stop and “ have 
something" to recover her in his 
good woman’s room as she passed 
it, and returned to Frank, full of 
apologies (little required by him to 
whom tiiey were offered ) for having 
detained him so long an involuntary 
witness to a scene so < evoking. 

“ But indeed, sir !" continued the 
turnkey, “ my heart bleeds for that 
poor creatine ; an erring one she 
lias been, 1 believe; hut a true peni¬ 
tent she. is, if ever there was one, 
since she who kneeled and kissed 
the Saviour’s feet. ft would go to 
your hcait to hear her begging for¬ 
giveness of that wretch, and receiv¬ 
ing hack curses fiom his biutal lips, 
because he cannot di ive her to sinful 
courses to supply his seilish cia- 
vings. She winks day and night at 
her needle, and all lier poor earnings 
she brings him, as you saw—keeping 
scarce enough to save her from star¬ 
ving; for she is wasted to a skeleton 
by want as well as sickness; and 
when iuy good woman has given her 
a morsel in our little room, in her 
way out of the gaol, site has eaten 
with a famished eagerness that 
showed how site had pinched her¬ 
self of every thing. But it cannot 
last long; the doctor says her hus¬ 
band is in the last stage of a con¬ 
sumption,and in a few days lie will 
be moved into the infirmary, wheie it 
will nut be in his power to abuse her, 
as be does in that solitary cell." 

Fiank felt too deeply interested by 
what he had heard and witnessed 
that day not to enquire for the un¬ 
fortunate woman on his subsequent 
visits to the prison. But on this last 
occasion his enquiiies were fore¬ 
stalled by the appearance of the de 
solute creature herself, turning from 
the gaol, as he approached it, with 
slow and feeble steps; ’ her head 
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bowed down upon bor bosom and 
tbe old straw bonnet dragged so far 
over her face as to conceal it en¬ 
tirely from Frank’s compassionately 
earnest gaze, though she passed him 
so close that his ear distinguished a 
gasping sob. “ It is all over, sir I” 
said Evans, who stood looking after 
the unhappy woman. That man is 
gone to his account—that miserable 
man I Would you believe it, sir, 
almost his last act was an attempt to 
strike her, after his speech failed 
him, and he could curse no longer, as 
she knelt by his bed with uplifted 
hands—praying for one word—one 
Hign of pardon. She is gone away 
broken-hearted to her poor comfort¬ 
less holo of a room, but my good 
woman won’t forget her, 1 reckon, 
no more than myself; and her time 
in this world won’t be long,poor soul! 
That hollow cough of hers and the 
red spot upon her cheek are death- 
tokens, I doubt.” After a few more 
words relating to the unfortunate 
creature, for whom his compassion 
had been so strongly excited, Frank 
placed a trifle for her use in the 
hands of the humane turnkey, and 
passed on to the more immediate 
object of his visit. That concluded 
—his last farewell spoken to the 
departing exile—the last prayer said 
with him—the last messages recei¬ 
ved, as sacred trusts, for his afllictcd 
relatives, Frank Lovell turned away 
from those gloomy wails in silent 
niid sad abstraction, and proceeded 
to execute what yet remained un¬ 
concluded of his business in the City. 

The short winter day was drawing 
to a close when, after a weary round, 
he bent his steps over London Bridge 
towards the temporary home he 
hoped so soon to quit, for that witli 
which all thoughts of comfort, peace, 
and social enjoyment were connect¬ 
ed in his bosom. The anticipation 
quickeocd his pace, weary as ho 
was, and he had nearly crossed the 
bridge when bis attention was sud¬ 
denly arrested by the appearance of 
a female leaning, in a half-sitting atti¬ 
tude, against the parapet of on* of 
the side niches. Her figure was 
huddled up and closely shrouded 
in an old black cloak, the large hood 
of which was drawn over her bon¬ 
net, as, with head declined upon her 
bosom, she sat immovable as stone. 
Frank stopt and gazed. He could 


not be mistaken. The bowed form, 
—the dress so similar —and that rent 
in the old cloak. It was assuredly 
the same unhappy creature for 
whom so much compassionate in¬ 
terest had recently been awakened 
in his heart. And what could be 
her business, her purpose, at such 
a place, at such an hour? Frank 
shuddered as the question suggested 
itself, and instinctively ho drew 
nearer to the miserable object of bis 
humane solicitude. 

But she remained perfectly unob¬ 
servant of bis approach; and he 
stopt again, silently gazing on her still 
motionless form. After a few mo¬ 
ments a deep sigh, almost a groan, 
burst from her bosom; and stretch¬ 
ing out her clasped hands, upraised 
as if in prayer, she rose, and turning 
toward the water, dragged herself 
upon the wall against which she had 
been leaning. Frank stept close to 
her, still unnoticed. Her senses were 
closed to ail outward sight and 
sound, as she knelt now on the ex¬ 
treme edge of the parapet, looking 
down into the dark water beneath. 

A moment yet, she crouched immo¬ 
vable, in the intensity of that down¬ 
ward gaze. The next, flinging her 
arms abroad with frantic gesture, 
a thrilling cry, “ Lord have mercy! ” 
broke from her lips, and she would 
have plunged headlong but for that 
hand (the instrument of Prov idence), 
whose restraining grasp had been 
upon her garments from the mo¬ 
ment of her taking this fearfully sus¬ 
picious Btation. She had prayed for 
mercy in the agony of her despair, 
and the prayer was heard and grant¬ 
ed in the frustration of her guilty 
purpose. She was saved;—saved 
from death eternal; but, as it seemed, 
her days on earth were numbered 
and cut iff, even in the act of inter¬ 
posing mercy. As Frank lifted her 
unresisting from the wall, her head 
dropt heavily aside in total insensi¬ 
bility, and a dark stream trickled on . 
the- shoulder of her light coloured 
dress, from which the cloak had 
partly fallen. Tho wintry twilight 
was darkening into night, so that 
he could but just discern that fatal 
token—but he felt it also —a few 
drops warm upon his hand, and a 
sick shudder came over him, for he 
knew that it was blood, and that it 
was oozing from the lips of bis now 
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senseless burden. He carried her The slight motion of her head lmd 
a fear paces, with yet uncertain pur* so cliauged its position that the lower 
pose, and now-eagerly accepted the part of the face became visible, and 
proffered services of a few persons Hash after flash of the brilliant gas- 
who had gathered about the spot, to lights lit up this pallid face (so far 
call a coach from the nearest stand- as it was revealed) with ghastly dis* 
By the time it drew up he had re* tiuctness, He gazed with a search* 
gained composure, and decided wliat iug intentness that seemed to con- 
to do. He knew not the place of centrate all sense and feeling in that 
abode of the unhappy woman, but deep scrutiny. Those features were 

remembered that Evans had alluded not strange to him. And yet- 

to it as wretched and comfortless, “So white! so shrunken ! so drawn! 
and among strangers. Directing the It could not be,” and be let fall the 
coachman to Newgate Street, he or- hand that had been instinctively 
dered him to stop within n-short raised to removo the overshadowing 
distance of the prison, at a little shop, bonnet. But his anxiety was now 
the proprietors of which, an old fearful impatience; his agitation 
widow and her widowed daughter, almost iucontroMable. He listened 
were known to him as kindhearted for her breathing, but his sense of 
and respectable, though poor and hearing was impeded by the throb- 
humble, and he remembered to have bing ot bis own arteries; and thus, 
seen a bill of lodgings in their win* with a sudden consciousness of tho 
dow. necessity of seir-command, by a 

Sustaining the helpless creature as strong effort be subdued himself to 
she lay back, still senseless, in a cor- quietness, if not composure—to be 
ner of the coacli, he would have ro- prepared for—for whatever it was 
moved the bonnet to give her more appointed him to encounter, 
air but that iier head pressed it hea- It was well he did so. The coach 
vily against the side of the coach, and stopped j the door was opened; the 
fearing by the slightest motion tore- step let down; and tho broad glare 
excite the hemorrhage, which had of light fell full upon his insensible 
apparently ceased, he contented him- burden. He lifted her out with 
self with loosening the strings and steady, quiet caution, and as he did 
witli guarding her a9 much as pos- so the untied bonnet fell from her 
sible from any sudden or jolting mo- head- There upon his shoulders lay 
lion. He pressed his fingers to the that lifeless head; and ho looked 
wrist of the thin cold hand that lay down upon the pah' still face—(still 
lifeless on her lap. The pulse beat as marble, ami seeminglf as cold)— 
feebly, scarce perceptibly; but it looked down upon it fixedly and 
did beat, and as he ascertained tie steadily. Doubt was no more: con- 
fact, his feelings gate utterance to jecture at an end: and with eertain- 
a devoutly breathed “ Thank God! ” ty came calmness and power. Ho 
It seemed as if that fervent ejacu* neither staited, faltered, nor ex* 
lation had roused and recalled the claimed, but bore his charge into 
flitting Bpirit. A Blight but univer- the ltouao; explained, arranged, and 
sal tremor agitated tho wasted frame, directed all with prompt anu perfect 
Twice—thrice, she drew a long, deep self-possession; and yet the taco he 
inspiration; aud when Frank, ob* had looked upon—(he took butone 
serving these indications of return- fixed look)—was the face of her 
ing consciousness, bent over the dc- who hud been his own Fanny Fair- 
solate creature, and spoke soothing- : eld! 

ly in a voice of compassionate gen- There was gladness at the Grange; 
tlencss, she gave a shuddering start, for tidings came that the young mas- 
and half lifting her head, essayed to ter might be expected at his own 
speak. But the effort was too much quiet home on the thiid day from 
* for her feeble powers. She relapsed that on which his letter was dated; 
into her swoon; and Frank perccl- and loving hearts made busy bauds 
ved, by the flashing lamp light, that in the way of preparation, where all 
large drops of blood were again fall- was habitually so well prepared, that 
ing from her Ups. And it was now tho most unexpected guest, arriving 
Ins turn to start and tremble with at the least convenient season, would 
in ire than compassionate emotion , have caused no confusion in the 
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household economy. Aunt Amy 
aired and repaired the snowy bed- 
linen and coverlet of the new white 
dimity bed in Frank’s chamber, and 
Mary laid & whole set of new Hol¬ 
land shirts (her own handywork), 
strewed with lavender, in his 
drawers; and the Monday’s baking 
was put off till Wednesday that 
there might be fresh bread on the 
table and a hot tea-cake on the 
evening of his arrival. But the 
morning’s mail of that day brought 
another letter; the first directed in 
that well known hand that had ever 
been unwelcome at the Grange. 
Frank’s coming was delayed,' ho in¬ 
formed them, by unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, and it was impossible for 
him, at the time he wrote, to fix any 
day for leaving London; hut they 
should hear from him again shortly 
and fully. His letter was short and 
unsatisfactory, but they to whom it 
was addressed were satisfied that if 
the stylo was hurried, it was not 
wanting in affection, and they loved 
and knew him too well to doubt that 
he had good reasons for his conduct. 
So theirs was not the, *• hope de¬ 
ferred” which * niakcth the heart 
sick; ’’ and they waited patiently for 
t'n promised communication, ltcame 
in little more than a week—long, 
full, affectiinr. ()li! how deeplyafi'ect- 
ting to those two Kind hearts. The 
letter was addressed to Aunt Amy, 
but intended equally for both. He 
told them all, every thing connected 
witli his discovery of the unhappy 
outcast. All her miserable story, ns 
be had gathered it from herself and 
others—her wrongs and her tempta¬ 
tions—her fatal lapse and j bitter re¬ 
pentance.—her destitution and mi¬ 
sery, and her approaching end. For 
that it was approaching by the sure 
and 'certain progress of rapid con¬ 
sumption was the medical opinion on 
which Frnnk grounded his conclu¬ 
sions, though the termination, which 
seemed at hand when he last wrote, 
was now apparently inoro remote, 
and biie might last for a short sea¬ 
son. 

Yes, dear Aunt Amy! ” ran the 
affecting letter; “by God’s blessing 
she is spared for the present. Spa¬ 
red ' for a little while,’ not to * reco¬ 
ver her strength before she goes 
bence and is no more seen,’ but to 
feel that her peace is made, and her 
pardon sealed, and that she may lie 


down and fall asleep in Christ, assu¬ 
red of a blissful awakening. 

“ Oil, Aunt Amy! to tel! you how 
I feel at this thought, is a thing im¬ 
possible. It went hard with me to 
give her up—to know that she was 
the wife of another, for I loved her 
better than my life. But in time I 
should have got over that trouble, 
and been contented and happy again. 
But when the news of her fall came, 
when I saw her parents bowed dowu 
with shame for her sake, when 1 
heard her name and vile names 
coupled together, when I thought of 
her living in sin, I could not hear Hint. 

I could not hear to hear her spoken 
of, or to speak of her, except some¬ 
times of late to Cousin Mary (God 
bless her!), but I prayed for her 
night and morning that sho might 
not tin in mu. Now, then, think what 
I feel, dear aunt and cousin ! foriny 
poor skill with the pen cannot tell 
half, and I am sure my tongue could 
not. 

“ But now l have something more 
to say that I am sure you will not 
take amiss. You have always been 
the same, ns a mother to me, Aunt 
Amy! and Mary as a sister; and 
God knows how dearly I lo\e and 
respect you both, and would not for 
the king's crown do any thing that 
should look disrespectful to cither, 
•'specially in regard to Cousin Mary, 
for whom I know full well poor 
Fanny could never be. fitting com¬ 
pany again, if God was to spare her 
life, lint perhaps it would not hurt 
any body’s character, nor -offend 
their feelings, If she l once thought 
to bring home to tiie Grange as its 
happy virtuous mistress was to be 
taken in to lay down her poor house¬ 
less head and die in penitence and 
peace under the shelter of the old 
roof. But this is only my own pri - 
rale thought, and 1 have not said a 
word of the matter to poor Fanny, 
who is far from dreaming of any 
Buch thing, or of finding a harbour 
at Holywell any where but in the 
poorhouae, now she knows her own 
natural friends are gone away be¬ 
yond seas; and a sore cut to her it 
was when 1 broke that to her as 
gently as I could. 

“ She said to me yesterday, as I sat 
talking to her by her easy-chair, fo r 
she is able to sit up a little now, 

' Frank! * says she, * I should like 
to die in my own plaoe, and be bu- 
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ried with my own folk, by the side 
of poor grandmother, though father, 
and mother, and brothers will never 
lie there now. 1 think 1 should soon 
be strong enough to get down by 
the waggon, and the parish, maybe, 
would not object to take me into the 
house for the little time 1 have to 
live. Too good a place for me, poor 
disgraced creature 1 ’ 

“ To hear ha- talk sp! My own 
Fanny Fairfield that was! of dying in 
the workhouse!— Oh, Aunt Amy I 
—1 was too troubled to answer her 
well, for my heart was in my eyes, 
aud 1 felt choking; but 1 made some 
sort of a promise that she should be 
got clown to the village and taken 
care of, and then 1 thought to my¬ 
self what I have mentioned above. 
But don't let it trouble you or Mary 
to gainsay my wish, if it should be 
any way unreasonable or contrary to 
your notions of what is right. And 
in that case, perhaps old Widow 
Lockwood, that Fanny was so help¬ 
ful to in her troubles, would not be 
against taking her in. Hut if you 
should he of the same mind with me, 
dear Aunt Amy, and think it no harm 
for Mary, then let me have a word to 
say* so, by return of post, that 1 may 
prepare things accordingly, and 
send off Ralph Carter with our co¬ 
vered tax-cart, in which I have been 
thinking Fanny might be moved 
down easy enough, it you would put 
in a comfortable mattress and some 
pillows, besides the cushions. And 
tell Ralph to put tho old mare in the 
shafts, for she is able for the journey 
by easy stages, and goes a steadier 
pace than Blackbird.” 

Need any one tliat has a heart he 
told what was the answer to that 
letter ? How they to whom it ap¬ 
pealed stretched out their arms as it 
were from the far distance.to take 
home “ the stray lamb, the stricken 
deer ? ’’ How their hearts yearned to 
minister relief to the decaying body, 
and comfort to tho bruised and bro¬ 
ken heart, and hope—the hope that 
is above all—to the chastened spirit ? 
Had some sceptic beheld the rejoi¬ 
cing of those two virtuous women 
over “ the lost and found,” how ten¬ 
derly, how sisterly, abhorring the 
sin,they felt towards the sinner, such 
a one, unconscious of the coinci¬ 
dence, might have exclaimed with 
the Pagan of old,— 1 “ How these 
Christians love one another I" 


It was about the close of a mild 
pleasant afternoon of the second 
week in February that; a neat co¬ 
vered cart, drawn by a sleek strong- 
built old mare, anddrirenby a clean 
fresh-coloured carter, was Been ad¬ 
vancing at a slow steady pace up the 
gradual ascent which Btruck across 
trom the great London road to the 
Grange farm. At the door of the 
old house, just within its massy 
spacious porch, stood Aunt Amy 
and Mary,, watching the advancing 
vehicle with eyes whose earnest 
gaze was dimmed by gathering 
moisture, as tender thoughts aud re¬ 
collections crowded into the minds 
of both, aud a deep sense of con¬ 
trasting circumstances. As tho laBt 
drew near, a rosy-cheeked damsel, 
who had been waiting behind her 
mistress, inn forward to set open tho 
fore court-gate, and bo ready with 
her services. But before Ralph, 
with a general nod of recognition 
and greeting, had given his final 
“ Whoy ! ” ami wheeled round the 
cart (which opened behind) to a 
convenient station, Frank’s hand was 
011 the door-handle, and before the 
wheels stopped, he sprang out and 
ran forwaid to meet and return the 
affectionate, greeting that awaited 
him. Then, alter a whispered word 
or two, he turned again, followed by 
his aunt aud Mary, and, leaning into 
the cart, spoke in a low voice to the 
shame-struck creature, who, now 
that the moment was come for meet¬ 
ing undor her debasing circumstan¬ 
ces the viituous friends of her days 
of innocenco, shrunk back under tho 
shelter that still hid her from their 
eyes, and almost groaned aloud in 
the anguisli of her humiliation,— 
“ To the mountains, fall on me, and 
to the hills, cover me." 

“ Fanny! my child,” said kind 
Aunt Amy, pressing close up beside 
her nephew, and slipping in her hand 
to seek that of the shrinking invalid 
he was gently drawing forward with 
words of cheerfill encouragement, 
—“ Fanny ! my child—welcome 
home, my poor girl! Here are none 
but friends; Mary and I; your own 
old friends, Fanny 1 ”—and Mary’s 
hand had already found its way into 
the cart; and as the poor wanderer 
felt its warm pressure, and that of 
her aged friend, she clasped both to 
her bosom—and bowing down her 
head upon them, wept sweet and 
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bitter tears. Then, calmed and re¬ 
lieved by the saltitary effusion, she 
resigned herself to Frank's sustain¬ 
ing arms, and lifting her light wast¬ 
ed form from the mattrass, lie 
bore her under the shelter of his 
own roof; Aunt Amy walking be¬ 
side, and still retaining one poor 
thin hand in hers; and Mary has¬ 
tening forward to arrange the pil¬ 
lows in the largo easy chair set 
ready by the screened health for her 
reception. It was not till she was 
comfortably settled in it that they 
took more than a cursory glance of 
that face and form in which tho 
ravages of sorrow, sickness, and re¬ 
morse had wrought such fearful al¬ 
teration. Divested of her deep 
mourning bonnet and cloak, there 
she lay back on the cushioned chair 
with a face white as the pillow 
that supported her head, but for a 
faint flush on cither hollow check, 
and tho blue tracery of the veins 
on the sunken temples and marble 
brow, over which no vagrant lock 
strayed from beneath the dose bor¬ 
ders of her widow’s cap. Aud those 
pale, half-transparent hands! what 
a tale of weakness and decay was 
in thepowerlesR languor with which 
they had fallen into that listless form 
upon her lap; their bloodless hue 
so strongly contrasted hy the black 
gown on which they lay. Could 
that be Fanny Fairfield? For a mo¬ 
ment the aunt and niece gazed on 
that helpless form, aud io each 
other’s face, as if in mutual enquiry; 
while, exhausted by her recent agi¬ 
tation, she lay as described, motion¬ 
less and silent, with her eyes shut, 
as if in sleep or swooning. But 
tears still trickled from beneath 
those closed lids; and soob in some 
measure recovering herself, she 
looked slowly and timidly up into 
the kind /aces that bent over her; 
and turning from one to the other, 
whispered faintly, ,f Oh, Aunt Amy! 
oh Mary! can you be so good to 
such a sinner ? ” 

Fanny’s days were numbered; 
arid of the brief account few re¬ 
mained to bo told over when she 
was brought to the Grange.* But 
sanctified and blessed was that lat¬ 
ter portiou of her short life, beyond 
any that had gone before, for it was 
the Sabbath of a soul reunited to its 
Creator. The trembling hope, born 
of deep contrition, and fervent faith. 


and heavenly iove, was hers; and 
from all these "the peace passing 
understanding,” which can spring 
only from a sense of reconciliation 
with God through Christ. 

And with the peace of God, its 
inseparable concomitant, “ good 
will towards men,” mingled its di¬ 
vine spirit of love and charity, over¬ 
flowing even to those, whose feel¬ 
ings and conduct towards the deeply 
humbled penitent were at first little 
in accordance with tho 6ame spirit. 
But by degrees old prejudices ind 
prepossessions melted'away,—and 
all hearts were softened towards 
her who was no Idhgcr an object of 
envy to any; and the hardest and 
the coarsest torebore to trample on 
her who, as it we-e, “ laid herself 
down on thegrouud that they might 
pass over.” 

For sometime after her arrival at 
tins Grange, sue continued in a state, 
of such extreme debility that the 
apothecary who was called in pre¬ 
pared the lainily for her neatly ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. But with 
the fluctuation so common in pul- 
mouary cases her disease baffled 
the penetration of professional saga¬ 
city ; and the remainder of February 
passed away, and March was in the 
wane, aud Fanny lived to look ouro 
more on the green eaith and the 
bursting blossoms; to watch the 
young lambs at play and listen to 
the blackbird’s song; to take deep 
delight—deeper, purer, holier than 
slie had ever known in the revival 
of nature (so typical of her immor¬ 
tal hope), and to prize, as she had 
never prized before, the first violets 
and primroses of the year; a re¬ 
newed and daily offering from the 
hand that, from her earliest remem¬ 
brance, hud ministered to her tastes 
aud pleasures. 

One who had seen her receive 
from that hand the first of those 
vernal offerings might have won¬ 
dered at,‘as clisproportioued to the 
gift, thp deep and tearful gratitude 
with which it was accepted. But 
then will not wonder who call to 
mind past circumstances and fore¬ 
gone passages of her young life,— 
and who, having hearts themselves, 
can enter into the complicated feel¬ 
ings of hers. Not one of those floral 
tokens, though daily replaced by 
fresh ones, would the dying enthu¬ 
siast part with or suffer to ho cast 
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away. The poetry of her nature pause of exhaustion, during which 
had survived its early dreams; and Mary's arms were wound about her, 
though suppressed by a profound and her tears wetted the tearless 
sense of her awful circumstances, cheek that rested on her shoulder, 
flashes of the old romantic feeling “ 1 have got something else in that 
would at times break out, called .drawer, that you must take and keep 
forth by incidents or objects com- for my sake, and for the sake of 
non and (rifling to common minds, somebody, whose love you arc more 
but in hers touching the mystc- deserving of than ever I was; you 
rious chords of a deeper and more will be liis wife some day, Mary 
dangerous sensibility. dear 1 and a good wife you will 

“ No, Mary 1 do not take them mako him ; and God bless you 
from me,” she gently interposed, botii. But when you look at this 
when her ever watchful nurse would little book, think sometimes of poor 
have removed from the little table, Fanny, nnd what she might have 
where it lay beside her. a small been but for her own lolly and 
bunch of faded nolets that had been wickedness.” 
repiared by others, fresh and fra- “ Oh! don't talk so—don't talk 
grant, gathered that morning by the so, dear, dear Fanny 1” sobbed out 
unforgeiting purveyor. the tender-hearted Alary, now fairly 

“ lio not take away iny poor overcome by her feelings. “ 1 was 
flowers. Spc !—they are all here,” never tempted and tried au you 
aud opening the table drawer, she weio, or God knows what l should 

showed its secret hoard of small have done ; and as for—as for”- 

withered posies. "And 1 have a she did not conclude the sentence, 
use for them, Mary dear! that you but bending down her head, pressed 
must put them to when 1 am gone— her lips to the poor, thin, trembling 
you shall strew them over me in my hand that placed in hers a small 
eoffin, Mary !—and this one—mind, bound volume of Bloomfudd’a Far- 
this cert/ one —be sure you lay it mer’s lioy, in the fly leaf of which 
upon my heart; for it was tire first was written, “ The gift of Frank 
he brought me this last spiing that Lovell to Fanny Fairfield.” 

I shall ever see, and it seemed to mo Some time afterwards, when all 
Jikc n pledge of his forgiveness— was over, aud Mary re-opened that 
though I knew long ago that he had drawer to take thence the withered 
forgiven me; but simple fancies still flowers for the purpose so aflecting- 
creop into my poor head at times, ly enjoined and faithfully remem- 
though God kuows I don't give way bered, she found beneath them a 
time to vain and idle thoughts. And, scrap of writing paper, on which the 
Mary! my own dear good blessed following lines" were traced in faint 
friend! ” she resumed, after a long unsteady characters:— 

“ Strew faded flowers and withered buds 
Upon my shroud so white : 

Aud slips of yew and ivy studs; 

But nothing fresh and bright. 

“ And print upon the coffin fid 
No letter of my name. 

To tell the worm who there lies hid, 

That thing of guilt and shame. 

11 And lay me in th>* loneliest nook 
Of all the churchyard green. 

Where summer sunbeams never look. 

The matted elms between. 

“ Where dews and hoar-frosts fingering lie 
At noon and all day long; 

No daisy opes her crimson-eye— 

No blithe bird pours his song. 

" Then, hard upon my cold, cold breast, 

Tread down the closing sod; 

And leave the weary to her rest— 

The frail one to her God.” 

* 
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But the summons yet tarried. 
Days and weeks were yet to nass 
away before the sod should close 
over that bruised and broken heart. 
All through April site appeared 
again to decline, but by a descent so 
gentle as to be almost imperceptible 
to the friends who watched her with 
constant assiduity. All that kindest 
brother could be to most beloved 
sister was Frauk in the hour of her 
destitution to her, whom father, 
mother,* brothers had forsaken, 
leaving her, in their impatience of 
the shame she had brought upon 
them, to the world’s hard measuro 
and cold charity. But in all his 
bearing towards her there was, if w>. 
may so express it, such a sanctity of 
respectful tenderness ns well befit¬ 
ted the relative circumstances of 
both—the past and present, the for¬ 
mer and the actual. Any one who 
had observed them together would 
have been apt to say, “ These per¬ 
sons arc not tutors, but they have 
been « than friends to each other.” 
Frauk was the first of her three 
friends to perceive the increase ol 
Fanny's weakness: That as she took 
her accustomed turns on the sunny 
garden walk, on soft warm morn¬ 
ings, between hi n and Alary, the 
arm that rested ou his leant more 
heavily, and the slow footsteps 
dragged more wearily along, and 
that, although she still for the must 
part remained in the family sitting- 
room and joined in social worship 
before retiring to test, she could ill 
bear the fatigue of kneeling, and 
was ijuable to rise from her knees 
without assistance. More than once 
her attentive friends lead endeavour¬ 
ed to dissuade her front the exhaust¬ 
ing effort, and from sitting up to so 
late an hour. But the pick she op¬ 
posed to their entreaties was all- 
prevailing. “ I have so little while 
to stay with you,” she said. “ Let 
me not lose a moment—and do not 
bid mu sit while you kneel—/ who 
should be always on my knees." 

Again, just as it seemed sinking 
' * in the socket, the flame of life shot 
up with sudden brightness—so 
bright, so strong beyond all former 
revivals, that persons not familiar 
V with the disease might have imagin- 
ed the amendment to be more than 
^ respite. But those about her were 
too well informed by the medical 
attendant to be so deceived; and the 
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Invalid herself, far from partaking 
of tbe illusive confidence of recovery 
so common in consumptive cases, 
never for a moment entertained a 
hope—ah! rather say—a fear of 
prolonged life. Yet was site fully 
sensible of extraordinary renovation, 
and tbe consciousness was one of 
devout thankfulness, for she felt as 
if it were granted her for a purpose 
which her soul was “ straitened to 
accomplish.” 

“ If I could but go once more to 
our parish church!" was the wish 
that often past her lips—the only 
one she still clung to on this side the 
grave. “ If 1 could only kneel down 
again once more^h the very place 
where I used to kneel in past happy 
days by iny dear parents, J think I 
should die happier; as if the bless¬ 
ing and forgiveness 1 ran never now 
receive from their lips were left 
there for me—in the house of our 
heavenly Father.” 

'1 liis fond feeling, which had 
never amounted to a hope, liiiirht 
now be indulged hopefully. Her 
recruited strength was equal to the 
undertaking. She was certain of it; 
and pressed her petition with such 
aliening earnestness, that the ti lends 
to whom she pleaded ceased to op¬ 
pose her wishes, desisting the more 
easily as the apothecary assured 
them there was little risk in com¬ 
pliance. 

So, on the first Sunday morning of 
the first week of the most balmy, 
genial, and delirious Alay that ever 
smiled on an awakening world, 
Fanny was warmly and carefully 
wiapt up by aunt Amy and Alary, 
and once more reseated in the 
covered cart which bad brought her 
to the Grange—but now by the side 
of her three friends on her way with 
them to the house of God. And yet 
she had a point to gain, and urged it 
so pathetically, as to be again irre¬ 
sistible. But tbe permission she 
implored was slowly and reluctantly 
conceded, after earnest and affec¬ 
tionate remonstrance. “ Do not 
take me," she urged, “ into the 
Grange pew, but let me go to my own 
old place among the freo sittings by 
tbe communion table. I can be 
there near widow Lockwood, and’ 
she will see to me, if I should be 
faint or poorly. And then it will 
seem to me as if I were by grand¬ 
mother again, and no one will say 
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poor sinful Fanny thought the place tottering steps toward the free sit> 
where her honest parents took their tings for the poor near the com* 
seats so long with humble and con- munion table, and humbly and 
tented hearts was not good enough thankfully sank into a place where 
for her in her disgrace. It was in room was made for her beside the 
vain that the risk and fatigue of widow Lockwood, the ungentle and 
sitting on the open narrow benches unchristian spirit of accusation was 
was tenderly represented to her— shamed and silenced, giving way by 
God would give her strength, she a sudden revulsion to those better 
said, according to her need, and feelings of our nature, the indul- 
equally unavailing (when 6uch re- gence of which is so delightful, tlic 
monstrance failed) was Mary's en- taste so sweet, it is marvellous how 
treaty to share her chosen seat, any who have drank of thayrieasant 
“Never, never, dear Mary I” she fountain can return to “the bitter 
hastily interrupted. Hushing for a waters of Marah.” 
moment over cheek and brow—“ Go Of all who had beheld her with a 


to your proper place, and leave me 
to mine, for this last time that 1 
shall be seen of men. They will 
iook on me the kinder for my lowli¬ 
ness, and some perhaps will pray for 
me, as well as with me." “ De¬ 
ceitful above all things” as is the 
human heart, Fanny's did not de¬ 
ceive her in that humble hope. 
Many an eye glistened witli kindly 
hiding, and many a heart sent up a 
silent prayer for the dying ercatuie 
who came among them that day so 
changed from the time (but few 
years passed) when she bloomed the 
liower of the village maidens, inno¬ 
cent and beloved, fawmred and en¬ 
vied—envied ior the distinction 
which has proved so fatal- 

“ Poor creature! there’s no pride 
left in her now” muttered nu old 
grey-headed man, passing the back 
of bis hand across his eyes, in reply 
to his wile’s sententious observation, 
how “ Pride must have a fall! ” and 
“ See what Fanny Fairfield was 
come to! ” 

When the Grange tax-cart drove 
up to the churchyard gate, and 
Fanny was tenderly assisted from it, 
and in her slow progress to the 
church door, by Frank and Mary, 
significant looks and whispers, little 
favourable to the poor penitent, 
passed from one to the other of the 
village gossips collected round the 
porch. “ Well 1 it's a fine thing to 
have friends I”—''* Some folks may 
do what they please, and bo never 
the less respected "—and " How 
grand she'll be set up again in the 
Grange pewl” But when it was 
seen, that, instead of sharing that 
envied seat with Its honoured 
owners, the self-abased object of their 
unkindly comments passed on with 


jealoUs eye in the day ot her pro¬ 
sperity, or judged hard judgment of 
her youthful follies, or passed se¬ 
verest sentence on her tall, or—it 
rnay be—triumphed in her degrada¬ 
tion—not oue came that day to 
Holywell church, but felt before 
tlicy left it that “ meicy iB twice 
blessed,” and would have testified 
tbe feeling, had it been possible, by 
woid and deed of kindliness and 
pity. And through ail restraining 
eiicumstanccs of tune and place, and 
the purpose for which they were 
assembled, Fanny was made sensible 
of the change towards her—reading 
it, when she glanced timidly around, 
in the soltened expression of many 
“an altered eye”—feeling, deeply 
feeling it, in small acts of courtesy— 
in the observant kindness of one 
who reached across a hymn book— 
of another, whose ready fingers 
pointed out the portion appointed to 
be sung, when, overpowered by emo¬ 
tion, her trembling hand waudeied 
confusedly among"the leaves. And 
most of all sho felt it when, among 
those who remained to the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, sho 
drew near to the holy table, and 
partook with them, for the last time 
upon earth, of the food which 
“ prescrveth to eternal life.” As 
she arose from her knees, assisted 
by the poor widow who bad accom¬ 
panied her to die altar, another 
hand, that of an old man who had 
knelt beside her, was stietched out 
for her support, and, when she 
looked up with silent thankfulness 
into the hard weather-beaten face 
that was fixed upon her with a 
softened expression, the more touch¬ 
ing from its contrast to tho habitus' 
sternness of those rough features, 
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she saw that it was the face of her 
father’s friend—his oldest and his 
best—whose knees she had climbed 
in infancy—who had ever been the 
first to rebuke and the last to con¬ 
demn her venial faults, and who 
(though she knew it not) had 
mourned her fall from goodness witli 
the mourning whose voice is silence 
before men and prayer to the All- 
merciful. A few steps he walked 
with her to the bottom of the chan¬ 
cel, wlwre, at their pow door, the 
Lovells stood anxiously waiting to 
receive her again into their protect¬ 
ing care. Then stopping, and press¬ 
ing upon her shoulder his broad 
brown open palm, he stooped down, 
and said in alow deep tone of solemn 
feeling, “ God forgive and bless thee, 
iny poor child! for Jesus’ sake ! ” 
and, turning away into a cross aisle, 
was gone for ever from her eight 
before her eyes, dimmed with rap¬ 
turous gratitude, could follow him 
to the side door by which he left the 
church. 

“ God has been very good to mo 
this day: I have found the blessing! ” 
was all of the -heart's fulness that 
passed Fanny’s lips, as, with closed 
eyes, and face of marble paleness, 
she leant hack on Mary’s bosom, in 
a state of utter exhaustion, on their 
way home to the Grange. But oh! 
the unutterable blessedness,—the 
love, the gratitude, the peace, that 
had passed into that poor heart! 
Shu had drank of the cup of divine 
reconciliation—sire had heard the 
words of human forgiveness, spoken 
as by parental lips; aud now, half 
swooning in painless languor, but so 
far conscious of earth itnd earthly 
things, as to know that site lay upon 
the kindest bosom that ever pillowed 
dying sister’s head; that her hand 
was in his hand, of earthly friends 
the truest and the best; sounds of 
another world were in her eare—- 
v sweet voices welcoming, and one, 
than all more Bweet, whose single 
strain was “ Pardon—pardon—par¬ 
don ! ” 

Thus blissfully entranced, but in 
a state of exhaustion that, when all 
excitement ceased, became total in¬ 
sensibility, Fanny was conveyed 
back to the Grange, and carried over 
^ the hospitable threshold she was 
never more to pass, until borne 
thence In her coffin to “ the house 


appointed for all living." And It 
was near at hand that last short 
journey to the long long home. On 
the. next Sabbath but one, when the 
congregation of Holywell Church 
met together for afternoon service, a 
deeper hush—a more than wonted 
stillness pervaded the assembly. Se¬ 
rious and sad, or gravely thoughtful, 
was the expression of every face, 
except that of innocent childhood, 
full of eager curiosity or wondering 
awe, and gaping idiotcy, with its va¬ 
cant smile; and all eyes were turned 
to the centre of the middle aisle, 
where a bier, resting on trestles, 
supported a coffin, covered by its 
long black flowing pall. In the 
Grange pew adjoining sat three per¬ 
sons habited in mourning. Thu deep 
irrepressible sob of a young loving 
heart was heard at intervals from 
one of the two female mourners, and 
more than once she turned an an¬ 
guished eye toward that loug, black, 
shapeless mass. The aged woman, 
her companion, gazed on it oftener 
aud more steadily, with a look of 
meek and placid sorrow beseeming 
one. who had outlived all passionate 
but not all tender feeling. None 
saw the face of the third person— 
no, not from the moment when he 
appeared first and alone of the few 
persons following the corpse.—nor 
duiing the whole time of divine ser¬ 
vice, or of the affecting burial ser¬ 
vice in church and at the grave— 
nor when, at the solemn words of 
“dust to dust," and the sound of 
earth rattling on the coffin, he shud¬ 
dered wilii a visible shudder—nor 
when all was over, and he turned 
away and departed, in silence and 
alone, followed only by the solicitous 
looks and secret prayers of his two 
fellow-mourners, who, judging with 
theright-mindedness of unsellish af¬ 
fection, left biin in that train of in¬ 
communicable feeling, to “ pour out 
his heart by himself,” and seek com-’ 
posure and peace in communion 
with the Father of his spirit. 

“ Mother t what makes you always 
look so at that grave by the old lime- 
tree ? and what makes father stop 
there, when I’m alone with him 
sometimes, and look at it too so 
long! so long! and so serious? and- 
one day, when the lime was in 
flower, he lifted me up, and made 
me pick a handful of the sweet 
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blossoms, and strew them on the 
heap* and then he called me hie 
‘ dear little Fan ! ’ and kissed me so, 
you can’t think! whose grave is it, 
mother ? ” 

These questions were poured forth 
with the voluble simplicity of child¬ 
hood, by a little girl, of about lire 
years old, to her mother, a homely- 
featured woman, but of a pleasant 
countenance, as the two passed, 
hand in hand together, through 
llullywell churchyard, in their way 
home from the village. 

Tlicie was that in the icmaiks of 
the innocent babbler that might have 
awnl-cued uneasy, not to say jealous 
feelings, in the mind of many a 
woman, circumstanced as hIio was, 
to whom they weie addressed. But 
when did jealous, ungenerous, or un¬ 
kindly thoughts find entrance in that 
ni'iid unsuspicious of evil, suscep¬ 
tible. only ot sweet affections,—the 
puie mind and trusting heart of the 
meek and maidenly, the modest and 
matronly Mary Lovell ? who had not 
exchanged at the altar the name in- 
hei ited from her parents, now doubly 
dear to her as that of a husband, 
whom, next to God, she loved and 
honoured with that peifcct love 
which is never unmixed with reve- 
i once. 

With glistening eyes, and a smile, 
the tender sweetness of which would 
Lave made beautiful a more unlovely 
lace, tho mother stooped down to 
caress her li>tle daughter, and seal 
with her own pure lips the kiss im- 
pi inted by her husband on that young' 
innocent brow. “ Dear child !" she 
said, leading the artless questioner 
to the side of that lowly grave, 
“ she who sleeps beneath was once 
a young, glad, happy creature, like 
you 1 sell; as dear as you are to 
fond friends and tender parents; but 
trouble took hold upon her, and sick¬ 
ness brought her low; and God 1 . 00 k 
her away early out of this world to 
a better. We loved her very much, 
your dear father and I; and ao, when 
you were born, we had you christ¬ 
ened after poor Fanny.” A child is 
always interested by a hue story, 
however simple—however simply 
told; and has an intuitive perception 
of truth. 

“ Was she very good, mother ? ” 
asked the little girl, with a sweetly 


serious expression of deep interest, 
" was she very good, that you and 
father and every body loved her po ; 
and did God love her '(" 

In any way to deceive a child is 
for the most part unholy and un¬ 
wise ; for childhood is a holy thing, 
and wo to those who taint its lovely 
purity, or abuse its artless confi¬ 
dence. But what questions arc so 
searching in their simplicity, so per¬ 
plexing in their plainness, so im¬ 
portant in their tendency, as are 
oftentimes those of a young child ? 
How to answer such may well bo 
mutter of grave aud serious con¬ 
sideration; how to satisfy the eager 
queiist, with stiiet regard to truth, 
and tender allowance for her early 
years. 

Mary paused for a moment befor c 
she trusted herself to speak, and the 
expecting child read she knew not 
what of sad meaning in her down¬ 
cast face. But in that shoi t interval 
the Christian mother took counsel 
of the indwelling monitor, which, if 
honestly consulted, givoth 1 ight judg¬ 
ment in all things, and, looking stead¬ 
fastly with her soft loving eyes into 
the listening eyes of the little Fanny, 
she said, smoothing back her shining 
ringlets with maternal fondness,— 
“God loveth all his creatures, my 
own child! hut none are gnud save 
Him—none are born good. Yet, if 
we ask Him every day, with all our 
lu-arts, and for His dear Son's sake, 
Ho will make us better aud better, 
till we are fit to live with Him in 
Henven. So it was, my Fanny, with 
her whose body lies in that grave; 
but whose spirit, wo hope, is now 
with God who gave it. When you 
are old enough, dear child 1 I will 
tell you more about poor Fanny, and 
of many things you could not now 
understand.” 

The little girl asked no farther 
question, and holding her mother’s 
hand, walked silently beside her for 
many minutes. But she treasured 
the promise in her heart, and often 
afterwards broke off suddeuly in her 
childish glen, and catching her mo¬ 
ther’s gown as they passed through 
the churchyard, whispered,pointing 
to the lowly grave beside the lime- 
tree,— M You will tell me all about 
her, when I am old enough, mo¬ 
ther?” A. 
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France baa always abounded in 
the luxuries of life; and what lux¬ 
ury does the world enjoy half so 
much as having something to talk 
about ? Man is by his constitution 
idle, but by no means indolent— 
prodigiously fond of doing nothing, 
and yet prodigiously uneasy at ha¬ 
ving nothing to do- If philosophers 
have forgotten to remark this pro¬ 
pensity, our only remark on the 
subject is, that this accounts for 
their making such intolerable blun¬ 
ders in all that they say of human¬ 
kind. The land of gosBip is France: 
John Bull is tfinie, timid, and bar¬ 
ren to the infinite spirit, boldness, 
and fcitility of Ftouch talk on every 
thing and nothing. John loves a 
newspaper and a coffee-house, it is 
true; but what is his love for either 
to the intense passion of the French¬ 
man, who begins his newspaper in 
the morning, and poren over it till 
night? And this not the vast, vo¬ 
luminous, mingled, undigested, and 
iudesctibablc compound of all things 
strange and common, high and vul¬ 
gar, grave and absurd, that invade 
us in columns by twcuty-fours, or 
ten times the number, at a sitting— 
the huge ina^u of accidents, anec¬ 
dotes, and abuse—coroners’ in¬ 
quests and jail deliveties—railways 
tor hi taking ovuy bone in our bo¬ 
dies, and quack panaceas for heal¬ 
ing every infirmity of man—gover¬ 
nesses, young, pathetic, and accom¬ 
plished in every art and science, 
ironi hemming a pocket-handker¬ 
chief to calculating the path of a 
comet, and housekeepers tit to keep 
the keys, purse, and heart of the 
most elderly gentlemen—speeches 
in the common-council, and the last 
new adventures of swindling extra¬ 
ordinary—bulletins of Sir llenry 
<' llalford on the conflagration of .the 
College of Physicians, and inflam¬ 
matory harangues of Joseph Hume, 
John gets through all this in the 
course of his cup of coffee, flings it 
down with his sixpence ou the 
table, and goes forth to the work of 
his day. Not so the Frenchman’s 
, study, or the Frenchman himself. 
His scrap of a journal, containing a 
•crap of politics, a scrap of scandal, 


a scrap of the biography of some 
actress, and a bon mot on some 
statesman dead and gone a century 
ago, serves him for occupation for 
the next twelve hours. He peruses 
it, line by line, and precept by pre¬ 
cept, at his little deieune. He then 
promenades the Tuileries Garden 
just far enough to reach a scat 
under the trees, when he hires the 
paper once more, and gives it a se¬ 
cond perusal. Then, having paid 
his penny for the honours of a sit¬ 
ting, lie returns to promenade the 
streets, lounges into a bookseller’s 
shop, and indulges himself once 
more with a thorough reperusal of 
the same little journal. Indefatigable 
as ever, he then proceeds to his 
dinner, where the journal shares his 
homage with his cole/etlc; then 
drags his slow length to the vaude¬ 
ville, where he falls asleep, awakes 
between the acts, to run into the 
coffee-room, pay a penny for a glass 
of iced water, and, under the pre¬ 
text of this showy expenditure, begs 
a sight of the little journal, which 
lie again traverses from the first pa¬ 
ragraph to the last, and then retires 
to his attic and his flock-bed, to 
dream of the melange of Parisian 
life, sec the little journal expanding 
before his slumbers into an enor¬ 
mous phantom, with one leg on 
Constantinople, and the other on 
New York, and rises again only to 
run to the coffee-house, find the 
next twelve hours provided with a 
new copy of the little journal, and 
be happy for the day. 

This passion for making much out 
of nothing is the true solution of the 
whole problem of the French cha¬ 
racter. All is eternal contrivance 
put into shape by eternal restless¬ 
ness. This has made the Gaul the 
beat dancing-master in the annals of 
mankind; this makes him the most 
adroit of tailors, the most flexible of 
roan-milliners, the most inventive 
of cooks, the most hazardous of 
statesmen and phlehotomists, the 
most tiresome of companions, and 
the most professional of thieves. 
But we come to the illustration. 
Who has not heard of Cartouche? 
Is the glory of France to be concen- 
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trated in the narrow age of the Na¬ 
poleons and Fieschis? 

Vlxere fortes ante Agamemnona.” 

In other words, France produced 
memorable knaves long before the 
age of the Fouch£s and Talley- 
rands, and they were, like the he¬ 
roes before the Greek king, “ mul¬ 
ti,’' and the breed is indigenous to 
the soil, and it will flourish while of 
Paris and the Palais-lloyal one stone 
stands upon another. 

Tho name of Cartouche has run 
its career of renown through every 
part of Europe, Asia, and America, 
and has ranged the borders of Afri¬ 
ca, from Tunis to Madagascar. 
Continental cabinets have envied 
the dexterity with which lie com¬ 
bined robbery and reputation. The 
North American in his wigwam has 
been roused to new feats of spoil by 
Ills genius for stratagem; the Turk 
has felt his turban instinctively bow 
to the grim gallantry with which he 
cleared his path of his enemies; 
and the African, wrapt iu his lion’s 
skin, and throned upon a pile of 
skulls, as lie heard from the brown 
pilgrim of the Ilouran or the blue 
capped trader of Magadore the ex¬ 
ploits of Cartouche, lamented that 
his Fetish had not given him such a 
piime minister to cut the purses of 
mankind. But who knows his his¬ 
tory ¥ Who has hitherto been en¬ 
abled to follow step by step the 
advance of this model of all reform¬ 
ers—to mmk tho impressions made 
by time, passion, and circumstance 
on this true politician of the high¬ 
ways—to unveil the whole genera¬ 
tion of that mind, which, proceeding 
from poverty to plunder, from petty 
larceny made a bold stroae for the 
crown jewels, and, Anally, failed as 
an agitator, only because, he was 
horn at the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century ingtead of at the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth ? For 
this history the world shall be in¬ 
debted to our pen, 

“ Inauditum, recent, Indicium ore nflo." 

Louis Dominique Cartouqhe finf 
saw the day in Paris in the quarter- 
named the Courtille. His father 
was a decent tradesman, and young 
Cartouche ran the chance of be¬ 
ing an honest maker of his bread, 
ana thus dying without his fame. 


But the Jesuiti were then-powerful 
in Europe; they bad engrossed all 
education in France, a fact which 
accounts for the pre-eminent pro¬ 
fligacy, perfidy, and disloyalty of the 
century which followed, and which 
finished the national schooling by 
cutting off the King's head, and re¬ 
volutionizing the country. The 
tradesman sent his son to the Jesuits. 
The fate of the young genius was 
fixed from that moment, and swind¬ 
ling marked him for her on n. On 
the road, or off the road, Cartouche 
was thenceforth a Jesuit for life. 

Tho early talenf of appiopriation 
developed itself with great promise 
during his first year. At the college 
of Clermont it was in its true bed. 
lie had an original taste for stolen 
fiuit, money, and fine clothes. The 
two former lie indulged by alter¬ 
nately preying on Ibu baskets of the 
fruit-women wiio haunted the out¬ 
skirts of the college, and by ex¬ 
amining the breeches pockets of his 
fellow-students on all convenient 
occasions. But the finances of the 
old tradesman were not adequate to 
the supply of a handsome ward¬ 
robe, and Cartouche, on arriving at 
the ripe ago of eleven, at which a 
French youth thinks himself quali¬ 
fied to make love, money and war, 
better than any full-grown man of 
the earth besides, began to reflect 
on the difficulties that lay between 
him and a suit of purple velvet, 
with point lace ruffles, and a Louis 
Quatoissc wig curled down to the 
waist, a pair of red-heeled shoes, 
and a diamond sword-knot. JIu had 
seen some of those attiactions on a 
marquis of nine yems old, who had 
just become a student of the college, 
and he determined to try how far ho 
might not Bhine like M. lo Marquis 
himself. lie now began to call his 
natural talents into action. The 
marqutH had a coxcomb of u valet, 
a lazy old governor, and a hundred 
louis a-mouth pocket-money. Car¬ 
touche gained the valet's heart by 
-teachiog him a ruse by which he 
was sure to win every game at 
Lansquenet insinuated himself into 
the old governor’s good graces, by 
persuading him that the handsome 
sorinUndante of a boarding-school pa¬ 
tronized by the Jesuits, in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood, was smitten with his 
charms, and won the confidence of 
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the young marquis by writing all his 
billets-doux to the celebrated Vic¬ 
torina de Marique, then at the height 
of renown as an opera dancer, and 
the object of universal admiration 
to all the hearts of Paris from nine 
to ninety. 

One day, when he was busy in 
copying sentiment from Madame de 
Scudcri, to be despatched by espe¬ 
cial courier to the boudoir of Vic- 
torine, ho heard the valet heavily 
treading through the anteroom, and 
enquiring into the cause, found that 
he was bringing in the new remit¬ 
tance of the monthly hundred louis. 
“ That remittance shall be mine,” 
was the resolution formed oil the 
spot. Without awaking the valet’s 
vigilance by further enquiry, ho 
tuined himself once more to the 
pages of Madamo, and from the 
borrows of Clelin completed an 
epistle which enraptured his little 
employer, and on its arrival at Vic¬ 
torian's boudoir was read aloud to a 
circle of pi lures of the blood and 
court confessors, establishing the 
young lover at the head of the bem/.t 
aimti of Europe. As the reward 
of this service, the marquis gave him 
a louis, ordered his horses, and 
galloped out to deposit the epistle 
iu the hands of his courier. The 
valet and the governor still remain¬ 
ed. Carlnuchn felt the louis a 
hundred times over in his pocket, 
and could think only how delight¬ 
fully a hundred more would feel. 
He wished the valet and the gover¬ 
nor across the Rhine. But they eat 
dowu to play at cards- lie wished 
them at the Antipodes. The mar¬ 
quis would be at home again before 
they bad grown half tired of cheat¬ 
ing each other. His first act, of 
course, would be to draw upon bis 
fund, and thus, even if it fell into 
the hands of his letter-writer within 
the five minutes after, the prize 
. would he so much the worse worth 
trying for. lie waited for a while, 
but the game seemed never ending; 
and having made up his mind, he 
left the room. In a few minutes 
after a loud crying was heard out¬ 
side, the door of the apartment was 
thrown open, and a peasant boy, co¬ 
vered with rags and mire, and weep¬ 
ing bitterly, brought a letter for M. 
le Gouverneur. It contained ter¬ 
rible news; the marquis’s horse had 


been frightened by the firing of 
some of the royal gardes de ehasse, 
had thrown him, and the unfortu¬ 
nate noble was lying at the point 
of death in a cottage at Voineres, 
a village three leagues off. The 
peasant offered to be their guide. 
“ The letter was written by the cm6 
of the village, and there was not a 
moment to be lost, if they hoped to 
sec their master alive.” A caliche 
was ordered immediately from the 
posthouse, the valet and governor 
got in, and with the peasant boy 
behind, they set off at full gallop 
for Voineres. 

The journey had been half ac¬ 
complished, when the calc die seem¬ 
ed to reel considerably; the road was, 
like all the roads oi France, one-third 
the roughest pavementin the cii rnre¬ 
ference of the globe, and the other 
two-thirds that skirted its sides, 
mire as deep as a Dutch cane). An 
unlucky lieavc of the vehicle soon 
announced that lire left wheel had 
come off, and a heave to the oppo¬ 
site side deposited both the travel¬ 
lers up to their necks in the mire. 
On looking round, the peasant was 
gone. They could conjecture only 
that he had been shaken off by the 
roughness of the road. But the 
point in question was first, bow to 
extricate themselves. This was 
finally attained by the help of the 
postilion. They then set forward 
on their journey on foot to Voineres. 
Among their discoveries they found 
that the wheel had lost the linchpin; 
and from this dated the origin of 
their fall. At Voineres they were 
not much more lucky. They found 
the whole population gathered round 
a mountebank, who was selling them 
cures for every diseaso under the 
sun. Their singular plight as they 
stole their way to the inn caught 
the mountebank’s eye, he ordered 
them to be brought before him,they 
resisted; it was all in vain. They 
told their story, and enquired for 
the dying marquis. The Signor 
openly pronounced them a pair of 
bedlamites escaped from their keep¬ 
ers, an4 offered to cure them with a 
pinch of his infallible medicine. The 
populace, in roars of laughter at 
their contortions, forced the hitter 
draught down their throats. A riot 
began. The mayor of the vlilago 
came to protect the peace. They 
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wire pointed out as the offenders, 
were both carried formally to the 
head of the marketplace, and placed 
in the stocks, for a general example 
to all who appeared with their clothes 
covered with mire, and who refused 
to take the grand infallible of Signor 
Francisco Pancrcatico di Mondo- 
felice. At length, the cuic himself 
came to gaze at the culprits. They 
again enquired for the marquis; 
the cure had never heard of him 
before. No noble with broken hones 
had been seen in Volnercsfor half a 
cehtury. They began now to make 
the disco very that they had been 
duped, But it was too late to pro¬ 
test their innocence, on such shallow 
grounds as that they were perfectly 
unconscious of bring guilty. The 
mayor had pledged his word that 
they had committed some terrible 
offence, if he but knew what it was. 
Tito cut ft longed to have his name 
signalized in the history of the pro¬ 
vince, by the exemplary manner in 
which lie could officiate at tint last 
hours of tiie victims of the law. 
The populace were rejoiced at the 
chance of a spectacle ot gendarme¬ 
rie, carts, and confessors, which had 
not been seen in the “ memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” At nightfall, 
when in the college they would have 
been enjoying their suppers, the 
prisoners were conveyed from the 
stocks to the jail, to be reconsigned 
from the. jail next morning to the 
('our jnevolnl at Clermont. 

Cartouche had begun bis career 
brilliantly, and the adroitness with 
which ho had forged the letter, 
played the peasant, dislodged the 
liitch-pin, and left the two fools to 
finish their journey in their own 
way, would have immortalized an 
infeiior genius. His subsequent 
exploits threw them into the shade. 
After slipping from behind the *a- 
lcche, and gazing from a height in 
the road at the Bight of the ricketty 
vehicle tossing and tumbling in the 
most promising manner, he {md 
hurried back to the college, changed 
his peasant rags, and returned to 
the marquis’s apartments. A pass¬ 
key let him in. All there was quiet. 
Their owner had not returned, and 
now was his time, or never, to be 
master of a hundred louis d’ors. 
Yet a slight difficulty remained. He 
had seen the valet deposit the box 


that contained them in his master’s 
bedroom, but the door was locked, 
and be had not the key. lie now 
regretted having forgotten the pre¬ 
caution of picking the valet’s pocket. 
But even the wisest cannot be correct 
at all times, and he had clearly lost his 
opportunity. He might pick the lock, 
it is true, for he had already taken les¬ 
sons in the art from a fellow-student, 
who was afterwards the King’s con¬ 
fessor. But his first attempts failed, 
and the marquis might bo expected 
every moment. In this emergency, 
ho had none but the unwilling re¬ 
source of cutting out one of the pa¬ 
nels of the door. In this he suc¬ 
ceeded, crept inside, refastened the 
panned, that the vacancy might uot 
catch chance eyes outside, and saw 
before him the individual inouey- 
box. 

But it was placed seven feet above 
him, on the top of a huge old ward¬ 
robe, and Cartouche, though with 
the heart of a hero, was mill but 
eleveu years old. and four feet high. 
However, the difficulty was soon got 
over—a few chairs piled on each 
other, formed a sufficient ladder, 
and he at length mounted the ward¬ 
robe. All was now in his hand, but 
the cheat was too strongly clasped 
with brass to give way lightly, lie 
came down again, selected the 
strongest out of the numerous cur¬ 
ling-irons of the marquis’s toilet, re- 
mounlod, and after a few squeezes, 
forced up the lid. 

But at that moment the Bound of 
footsteps iu the outer room Btarticd 
his ear. He listened; he heard the 
maiquis's voice calling for the valet 
and the governor. This certainly 
was not the time to proceed will) his 
work; and iu a degree of terror, 
which made him feel as if he were 
already hanging, he crouched down 
on the top of the wardrobe. At every 
step of the impatient marquis, who 
marched furiously back and forward 
through the room, he trembled more 
and more. At last, the young noble 
flinging himself on the sofa, the sofa 
touched the door, the panel gave 
way with a noise, and it was evident 
that some scrutiny must be the con¬ 
sequence. In his latter days, Car¬ 
touche confessed that, trifliog.as the 
situation might be, it was one which 
he would not willingly undergo 
again. He drew himself up into the 
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size 6f ft pincushion, flattened him* 
■elf like an eel, lay as still aa if he 
bad been hammered to'the top of 
the huge old chest, and dreaded even 
to breathe, lest he should make the 
crazy fabric creak under him. He 
lay lv the intensity of listening, with 
all the horrors of discovery, and the 
certainty of being vigorously flogged 
by the Jesuits, before his eyes. But 
what was his consternation when he 
saw the door forced open, the mar¬ 
quis enter, order bis dinner to be 
brought to him in his bedchamber, 
and evidently prepare to pass the 
evening there. The little noble had 
been tired by his ride, was despe¬ 
rately hungry, and not a little out of 
temper, at the extraordinary absence 
of his governor and valet. Dinner 
wrs brought, anil Cartouche found 
that bo had a new pang to undergo. 
He had remained now four hours 
without entiDg, and the smell of the 
dishes roused his appetite to the 
fiercest pitch—he would have gnaw¬ 
ed a piece of the maliogony be lay 
on, if he had not been afraid of being 
heard. Dinner was taken away, tho 
marquis lighted his cigar—a new 
pang ; he then threw himself hack 
in liis chair, and fell asleep. Mow 
was the time to carry off the louis, 
and escape. But as Cartouche slow¬ 
ly drew himself to the edge of tho 
wardrobe, be dropped one of them. 
It made a monstrous echo, and rous¬ 
ed the Bleeper, who started from his 
slumber, and being afraid to remain 
nlone in a room which he had no 
doubt was haunted, sent for half a 
dozen of the students to keep him 
company, and take supper. Car¬ 
touche was now in agony. Supper 
added to dinner, and the young 
students coming, be knew that he 
had no chance of escape until mid¬ 
night. It turned out as ho expected. 

The young pupils eluded their 
monitors, and came in in clusters. 
' Cigars, chocolate, wine, and ail kind 
of frolic, woro going on in full ilow 
within half a dozen feet of him. 
There he lay, pining for the Ions of 
these luxuries, starving, squeezed 
like a sucked orange, dry as the 
dust that filled his eyes, ears, and 
nose, and this was to continue till 
midnight at least. In the mean time, 
the governor and valet might return. 
His condition at last grew so tortur¬ 
ing, that be was on the point of 


making hie appearance among tbe 
young revellers and confessing every 
thing, when his namt happening to 
be mentioned, one of them gave the 
history of some piece of plunder 
executed by him upon one of the 
Jesuits who superintended the re¬ 
fectory, for which the fat father pro¬ 
mised, in no measured terms, that 
he should suffer speedy vengeance. 
Father Moldarno was notoriously the 
most unflinching punisher in the 
whole fraternity, and the culprit 
resolved not to fall into his hands, 
though he were tqdie in his preBrtit 
position, lie fixed himself again, 
fiat as the hoards themselves, and 
prepared to linger out the night, 
lie judged the time rightly, for it 
was not till day-hreak that the sup¬ 
per broke up, and the young enter¬ 
tainer would allow himself to be 
left alone. At daybreak the valet 
and governor returned, and he'heard 
from his liiding*place the infinite 
fury sworn against tho incomprehen¬ 
sible villain who had deluded them 
three leagues from home, pulled 
out their linch-pin, plunged them in 
tho mire, and finally left them in the 
stocks. They had at length been 
set at liberty by tbe accidental visit 
of one of the Jesuits to the villago 
jail, and had now returned wearied 
to death, and dying with sleep, to 
take vengeance on the knave who 
had duped them. Tortured as he 
was, Cartouche could not help 
triumphing in this specimen of his 
ingenuity, and an involuntary laugh 
from the top of tho clieBt turned all 
eyes there. Genius is shown In 
emergencies. A moment before, he 
would hnve begun by confessing his 
object and pleading penitence. But 
a new idea bad flashed into his mind. 
Gathering up ids limbs, he dropped 
lightly on the floor, pretending that 
he had mounted his lofty station 
merely to hear what the marquis 
and his companions might say of him 
during the night, and laughing most 
outrageously at all that had passed, 
and especially at the narratives of 
the valet and the governor. The 
marquis, charmed to And that his 
alarms had not arisen from ghosts, 
but from the frolics of his flesh and 
blood companion, joined the laugh 
with all his soul, and Cartouche en¬ 
joyed the honours of • wit They 
now left tho room to prepare for 
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the merning exercises In the schools. 
But the reflection ley heavy on 
Cartouche’s hiart, that after all his 
trouble he had left the money be* 
hind. He feigned an excuse to re¬ 
turn for an Instant, mounted the 
spot of the treasure, conveyed it in¬ 
to bis pocket, jumped down, joined 
the marquis as he was sitting down 
to breakfast, ate like a life-guard, 
and having enjoyed all that was to 
be got, walked deliberately out of 
the college gates with an Inward de¬ 
termination never to be found with¬ 
in them again. 

“ All the roads of the world go to 
Paris,” was the saying of the boast¬ 
ful Frenchman of the days of Louis 
(Juatonce. The road to Paris lay 
straight before the novice on hia 
Rallying from the ltasslve portals of 
the College of Clermont. But where 
ou earth besides should any man of 
genius go who had left bondage be¬ 
hind him and had a hundred louis in 
his pocket V Yet caution was neces¬ 
sary. This was not the day even of 
diligences, anil the apparition of a 
hoy of eleven years old ordering a 
chaise and pair at the posthousc, 
would have brought landlord, land¬ 
lady, and all the waiters in a body to 
wonder at the npplicant. It was ah 
so to be recollected that his face 
was known as one of tho students. 
Croat men are mado for publicity, 
yet young Cartouche felt that even 
publicity must not be too eagerly 
sought after, lie made up his mind, 
accordingly, to avoid not merely the 
courtyard of the inn, but the high¬ 
road itself, to trust to his feet, Ills 
knowledge of the by-ways, and his 
fortune, and thus to push forward 
for the only spot on rarth where 
every man may spend his money to 
the best advantage, whether his 
tastes be dancing, dress, wine, or 
fricondeaux. 

The month was June, the sky su¬ 
perb, the soil covered with flowers, 
the sun in his meridian, when the 
new Gil Bias commenced his expe¬ 
riment of travelling under his'own 
direction. Before leaving Clermont, 
he had obtained from the shop of a 
restaurateur, who supplied the stu¬ 
dents with forbidden pies and con¬ 
fectionary, a considerable stock of 
provisions of the prohibited order, 
which be, of course, desired to be 
placed to the account of his friend. 


the marquis, justly arguing, that It- 
would be monstrous to lay out’ 
money in Clermont which could be 
so much better disposed of in Paris; 
that it waB well worth the marquis’s 
while to pay his bill at parting, as, if 
he had remained in the college, he 
would have infallibly soon cost him 
much more; and finally, that if the 
marquis refused to pay the money, 
he but furthered tho ends of justice 
in deducting something from the 
gains of a knave who had made a 
fortune by plundering his fellow- 
students. 

Cartouche journeyed on joyously 
for some hours, every moment think¬ 
ing how delightful it would he to 
find himself in the guinguettes, the 
theatres, and salles du danse of the 
City of the Graces, master of him¬ 
self and of a hundred louis. But 
the sun began to go down, the by¬ 
ways began to grow darker, and 
with weary feet lie long'd to find 
some obscure resting place for the 
night. But this seemed to be some¬ 
what problematical; for all sounds 
had gradually died away, tho purple, 
of the hills was already black, tlm 
shades of the thickets round him hid 
the ground, the fine blue of the sum¬ 
mer sky became sprinkled with 
twinkling stars, which he would 
have gladly exchanged for a rush¬ 
light in any cottage window, and 
lie bad a fair prospect ot nothing 
but spending the night in the open 
air. He now began to think that a 
bed even at Clermont ivas better than 
this pastoral life, and in the first 
beatings of his heart, he mingled a 
thought of turning back to his clois¬ 
ter. But lie was made for fame, and 
who ran control his destiny. While, 
ho was pondering whether to turn 
his face to the north, east, west, or 
south, a sudden rustling through the 
thicket, within a few paces of him, 
broke off his meditations at once. 
Those were tho days of game 
laws, and the wild-boar was the pri¬ 
vileged lord of the forests of France. 
The wolf often shared his privilege 
with him; and the poacher, a fierce 
mixture of the sportsman, the smug¬ 
gler, and the robber, made up the 
muster. To have met any one of 
the three would have been equally 
formidable at tbe time, and the 
young traveller listened with all his 
senses wide awake. His first oh- 
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ject was to got out of this confound* 
ed thicket, where all that would be 
left to remind the world of him 
might bo his hones. With this in¬ 
tent, he bounded on one side, to 
make way respectfully for the right* 
ful possessor of the spot, and show 
his respect for the wolfs claims of 
proprietorship. But ho had scarcely 
plunged his feet into a pool, and his 
head into a hush, which reminded 
him, by some thousand prickles, that 
nothing in Jife is all made up of 
rose water and poach blossoms, 
when shrill whistles rung round 
him; he listened with his soul on 
his lips. Silence came once more. 

11 ope dawned in his heart, he clasped 
his hand on his louis, and began to 
tliiuk of the guinguettes. But as he 
was ou the point of extracting his 
torn face and hands from the mass 
of brambles, footsteps were heard, 
they were followed by a couple of 
shots, and the Bhots by the rush of 
a huge stag into the very thicket 
where he was hid The bound of 
the animal knocked him head fore¬ 
most into the pool, and there he 
lay half stunned, with the stag strug¬ 
gling in death above him. The 
struggle was soon over, for the 
bullets had done their business ef¬ 
fectually, and Cartouche found him¬ 
self at the feet of two tall raw-boned, 
giim-looking fellows, who seemed 
not unlikely to finish their night’s 
shooting by adding him to their 
game-bag. 

A hundred notions ran through 
his head in an instant; he thought of 
pretending to be an idiot, to be deaf 
and dumb, to be a beggar; any 
thing to escape. But none of them 
pleased him. Ho took his resolu¬ 
tion. Drawing a long line of the 
gore of the stag down his face, he 
pretended to be dead. The two 
poachers, on lifting the weight of 
the stag off him, saw the visage 
streaming with blood. 

“ Ho, Jacques,” said one, “ this is 
rather a bad business. We hare 
made a lilt too many to night.” 

“ No, Pierre,” said the other, w as 
it was you who lired the shot into 
the bush, you were the man who 
sent this pitiful thing out of the 
world. So you must look to it.” 

" What is to be done if the gardes* 
chasse get scent of him lying here? ” 
said Pierre. 


“ Why, any fool in the forest 
could tell that, toss him into the 
next lime pit,—and there let them 
find him if they will,” was the an¬ 
swer of Jacques. 

The corpse now found the press¬ 
ing necessity of resuscitation, started 
on its feet and uttered a loud scream 
of real terror. The two huge 
poachers, unprepared for this event, 
superstitious from the peiilous na¬ 
ture of their calling, and doubtless 
afraid that the cry, which was ut¬ 
tered at the top of the corpse’s 
lungs, would bring ail the fore** 
guards on them in a mass, dropped 
him from their arms, and even leav¬ 
ing the stag beside them, vanished 
without ever looking behind. 

He had thus escaped the lime 
pit. But he hadmoo much sense to 
tempt fortune more than was neces¬ 
sary. The poachers might return, 
lie therefore, having no,desire, for 
further explanation, pushed out. of 
the thicket, and made for the skirts 
of the forest. The moon was now up 
in the midst of Heaven; and if he 
had been either an astronomer or a 
poet, he might have been delighted 
at the. sight. But she poured such a 
blaze along the high-road, and more 
especially on the caparison of one of 
the Marechaussee, or patrolcs ot the 
night, that his old passion for solitude 
seized him with remaikable force, 
and he darted back into the thicket, 
wishing the moon aud the Mar£- 
r,hauss6e in the bottom of the At¬ 
lantic together. 

But this was a night of variety. 
He had not gone above a quarter of 
a league, when his ear was struck 
by a combination of the strangest 
possible sounds. He heard what 
aeemed to him a Dutch concert 
of cracked horns, screaming fifes, 
drums, and the beating of fiying- 
pans,*—the whole mingled with loud, 
bursts of wild laughter. Cartouche 
was not a coward by nature. But 
he trembled from head to foot. Ho 
had been long enough among the 
Jesuits to have heard a good deal 
about Satan and sorcery, had seen 
the evil spirit exorcised out of a monk 
at the expense of a bushel of wax- 
lights and a barrel of holy water; 
and had taken great delight in all the 
revelries of St Anthony. But it was 
a very different affair to come into 
full contact with the grisly host in 
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the middle of a wood full of wild 
beasts and fellows with guns as 
long as themselves, at midnight too, 
aud apparently a thousand leagues 
from castle or college. His taste 
for the sublime was entirely cooled 
by the situation,—and for once he 
thought that even the cat o’-nine- 
tails, wielded by the stoutest flagel- 
lator in the college, would be a lucky 
exchange. The " Witches’ holy day” 
was undoubtedly going on in great 
glee. The roars of laughter, the 
clamour, the screaming, the hound¬ 
ing of feet, and the cracked horns, 
were all /urging into the innermost 
cell of his soul. But where was the 
exhibition itself? lie saw nothing 
round him hut trees, or above him 
but the glimpses of the moon through 
their tops. Yet what difficulty ever 
bad Satan in making nimself aud his 
imps invisible? Piobahly the first 
evidence of their being in his neigh¬ 
bourhood would he their |whisking 
hi hi nlT his feet some thousand 
leagues high, to drop him at the 
ends of the earth, or plump him 
into Vesuvius. He froze at the 
thought, warm as it was, and froze 
ten degrees more when he found him¬ 
self \igoiously grasped by the neck 
behind, and a rough voice in his 
ear; “ What, ho. Master Spy ; what 
brings t/<)i/ here at this time of 
night?” His tongue cleared to 
his teeth. He could not utter a syl¬ 
lable. He even made no attempt 
to escape, but yielded to the 
powerful hand which dragged 
him on through the darkness; ire 
dared not even look up at the mon¬ 
ster that now had him inhis clutches; 
or if he had dared, the moon had 
suddenly grown so dim, that he 
might as well not have looked at ail. 
He fully thought that all was over 
with him in this world, that bo was 
fairly in the talons of the priuce of 
darkness, and that his next more 
would be a plunge into the oceau 
or the bowels of the earth. Fright, 
hunger, aud fatigue together were 
too much for a hero of his age, and 
he fainted. 

His next perception of the world 
was in the midst of a huge old ball ; 
on the middle of whose floor he 
was lying, surrounded by a group 
oflnde 8 cri babies, tome all but black, 
80, ?f half-naked, some In old silks 
and faded embroidery, some in hats, 
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some in headgear of scarlet hand¬ 
kerchiefs wildly drawn round their 
brows, some in huge Spanish man. 
ties, some in all kinds of costumes, 
as if they bad made a gathering of 
the rags of all nations; some with 
handsome features, some with lero- 
cions; but all in the highest gaiety. 
They were rallying his captor on lux 
prize, and laughing furiously at bis 
finishing bis night’s work by bring¬ 
ing in a wounded beggar among 
them. At the end of the ball a long 
table was laid, to which another 
crowd were carrying roast and boil¬ 
ed meats in profusion, Irom a lire 
that blazed ttr the ceiling in a large 
vaulted chamber beyond He could 
have sworn that lie was in the midst 
of fiends. The pictures of the? 
witches that ho had seen on the 
walls of every cottage were there 
to the life; their voices, llteir strange 
laughter, anil their language, equally 
strange to the human ear, convinced 
him that he was in the presence «i 
those who were in the habit of blow¬ 
ing up hltips mid blowing down 
steeples, who had carried off Pope 
Joan, and converted the English in 
thu shape of Hairy the Eighth; in 
short, that the next display would 
be the flight of tin* whole party on 
the clouds for Caucasus, with him¬ 
self wiidling on a thousand toasting 
folks hr foie a fire large enough to 
set Purgatory in a blaze. 

But rest, slunt as ii. was, shelter 
from the night, a cup of wine admi¬ 
nistered by a female hand, and, nun e 
cordial than fifty cups of wine, a few- 
kind words from a reinaikably coml 
pair of lips, begun to call hark the 
current of life through the weaiied 
boy. He fixed his heavy eyes on 
the face, that leaned over him, and 
to his wouder saw that it possessed 
a pair of the most flashing eyes that 
he had ever looked into in the 
course of his experience. lie in ,<7 
found himself recover surpiisingly, 
and attempted to thank their we,m-r 
in his best style. His speech was 
received with a smile; which in* 
creased his gratitude, and he was 
about to press the remarkably pret¬ 
ty, though rather dingy eolomed, 
band to his lips, when he was rud- 
dcnly interrupted by a kick from 
behind, which fairly extinguished 
the tender passion for the time, in a 
determination that the insult should 
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be thoroughly revenged. The in- 
sulter was the fellow who had drag¬ 
ged him in, and it was evident that 
the diamond eyes of the Demoiselle 
Cassandrc were not to he suffered 
to ahed their lustre tvilh impunity. 
Cartouche saw a rival at once. 
TIioho tilings have been compre¬ 
hended with unequalled readiness 
in France in all ages, and at every 
age- He const,meted his plan on 
the spot. In open conclave lie rush¬ 
ed upon the fellow; demanded jus¬ 
tice, and proclaimed him to be a 
traitor to the community. It is clear 
that liy this lime he had tolerably 
pot rid of hi« superstitious alarms. 
Cassandre’s eyes were much too 
^andsome for an imp of whatever 
quality; and in his maiden speech 
lie had already pionouneed her an 
angel. lie, had fully discovered the 
fact, that he was the guest of a stiong 
company of gipsies, and that lie had 
to do with human nutuie, however 
brown. He now acted with a know¬ 
ledge ol situation which would have 
been invaluable to a prime minister. 
As the gipsy sensibilities are pecu¬ 
liarly keen oij the point of plunder¬ 
ing,// nm lie it the, he, fastened a foi m- 
al ciinige on ills captor, ol peculation 
to the great detriment of the sons 
and dauglitiis of ligypt. “lam 
souy,” said the loung oiator, “ to 
be compelled to accuse one of this 
most excellent and viituous frahr- 
nily of any thing inconsistent with 
the honour of a gipsy. But facts 
are stubborn thiugs. This man rob¬ 
bed and would bare murdered me. 
I am a courier from tt e Neapolitan 
ambassador to the Court in Paris. 
I had on my person ten thousand 
ducats in diamonds, and a hag of a 
♦housaml sequins. As I was riding 
along the route, and a little per- 
lexed by the sudden uightfall, he 
red at me fiom behind the tree that 
stauds at the north side of the imago 
, of our Lady at the cross-road of 
Vendanges. I fell, stunned, and as 
you see, cureied with blood. While I 
lay on tho ground, he robbed me of 


my despatches, my diamonds, and my 
bag of sequins. All this would bat e 
been the, fortune of war, if the ruf¬ 
fian bad but a particle of gipsy ho¬ 
nour iu his existence. But it goes 
to my heart to think that such noble- 
hearted ladies and gentleme.n as I 
see before mo should be swindled 
out of their rights by such an ill- 
lookiug, jealous, and beggarly rogue 
as he is." 

The young Demosthenes was 
cheered on all sides. This was 
much. Ilia captor gave him a look 
of speechless astonishment; this 
was more; and Cassandre rewarded 
him with the wreathed smile of a 
Circe; this was most of all. But 
the interests of justice were not to 
he delayed; the robber was ordered 
to sin render the prey. He protested 
the impossibility of doing any thing 
of the kind. fils surprise made 
hint stammer in his stoiy; and this 
was conviction. The outcry grew 
universal. lie was givpn over to 
the hands of the searchers. Their 
search was iu vain. But what could 
have, been expected V He who would 
defraud his fi lends, would naturally 
hide his plunder. As no acknow¬ 
ledgement of the place where it was 
buried could be. extracted fioin him, 
ho was sentenced to the whipping- 
poit. He roared, lie rcmonstiated, 
lie harangued, he swore vengeance. 
All was in vain. The operation 
commenced; lie fought like a tiger, 
but the blows woie laid on uotwiih- 
atandiiig. He grew more ferocious 
still, and pledged himself to make a 
clean breast before the first mayor 
or magistrate, and have every one 
of the brother mid sisterhood sent 
to the galleys. The results of this 
imprudence was that the lash swung 
higher and fell heavier on the cuticle 
of the unlucky defaulter. Finally, 
he was kicked out of doors, and Car¬ 
touche, u’ashcd, new clothed, and 
in the height of popularity, was in¬ 
vited to the supper table, with the 
pretty Cassandre by his side. 
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When William, the ninth Count 
of Poitou, and the first of the trou¬ 
badours whose remains wc possess, 
died in 1127, the art of song which 
lie had so zealously fostered lived 
after him—the torch nhirii ho had 
lighted was earned on in the race 
with the same ardour, and with in¬ 
n-eased confidence; and a Jong suc¬ 
cession of poets gives us the best 
proof of the enthusiasm for the art 
which was now burning throughout 
the whole land. Though we possess 
no remains of poets exactly contem¬ 
porary witii tlio Count of Poitou, it 
l-j not the less certain, from the 
accounts of the writers of the Pro¬ 
vencal lives of the troubadours, as 
well as fiorn histoiy, that the spiiit 
ot poetry warmed many a heart, and 
hallowed the eloquence of many a 
tongue, of whom we possess no re¬ 
cord save perchance that, they lived, 
and loved, and sang. They have 
been overwhelmed by a long night, 
either by the capriciousness of For¬ 
tune, or from other causes which we 
cannot now trace; but their influ¬ 
ence on the national literature was 
not on that account less remarkable, 
and they contiibuted to raise ittp the 
degree of excellence which it soon 
attained, as much by their precept 
and example as by the fostering care 
with which they lightened the la¬ 
bours and encouraged the efforts of 
youthful genius. Such a one was 
the pation of Bernard of Ventadour, 
under whose auspices his talents 
ripened and his mind expanded, till 
be earned for himself a well-merited 
reputation as one of the best writers 
ot love songs of which the whole 
literature can boast. It was Kbles, 
the second Lord of Ventadour, a 
district situated in the most beauti¬ 
ful part of Limousin, who assisted 
the young Bernard to emerge from 
his original obscurity, and who 
proved to him an efficient teacher 
in the first instance, and afterwards 
a zealous and indulgent patron. 
This nobleman, according to Geoffrol 
de Vigeois, was himself celebrated 
for the beauty of his songs—so much 
so, that he is usually called “ tho 
singer," and won, by ids cultivation 
of die national poetry, the love and 


favour of his celebrated over-lord, 
William of Poitou. Of his song?, 
not one line has escaped the ravages 
of time, and they must have dh-ap- 
peared very early, as they are no 
where else either quoted or men¬ 
tioned ; but if we may be permitted 
to judge of bis talents by the works 
of the poet who acknowledged him 
as his poetical teacher, wc must con¬ 
sider him as no unworthy professor of 
the art which beloved and patronized. 
Both Papon and Millot have related 
an anecdote of this noble, which 
may be mentioned ben*, as charac¬ 
teristic of the age, and of the manner 
of living of the" lords and princes of 
tile period. It is taken from the 
same chronicle of GeoflVoi de Vigeois, 
and may be thus rendered :—“ The 
Viscount of Ventadour came one 
day to Poitiers, and entered into the 
palace whilst the Count was still at 
table. The latter, without rising, 
gave orders to prepare dinner im¬ 
mediately for bis guest. Great pre¬ 
paration was accordingly made; but 
as the dinner was long in making its 
appearance, * By my troth,’ said the 
Lord of Ventadour, ' it is scarcely 
compatible with the dignity of a 
mighty noble like, you that tho re¬ 
ception of n poor viscount like my¬ 
self should cause you such extraor¬ 
dinary trouble; your usual fare, 
suclt an it was, should have been 
good enough for nre.’ No notice 
was taken of this sarcasm; but after 
a few days, when the Lord of Venta¬ 
dour bad returned to bin castle, tire 
Count of Poitou arrived there sud¬ 
denly about dinner time, followed 
by a suite of a hundred knights. 
The Viscount, who had just sat 
down to meat, had time to leave the 
hall before ills guests poured into it. 
He felt that William had wished to 
take him l>y Burpiisc, to re.venge 
himself for the taunt which he had 
directed against him. However, 
without any appearance of embar- 
lassment, after the ceremonies of 
reception had been concluded, he 
calmly desired his people to bring 
water to wash, and immediately af¬ 
terwards the table was covered with 
such a quantity of dishes, that the 
like could scarcely have been seen 
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at the wedding of a prince. It bad 
happened that that day a great fair 
had been held at Vcntadour, and the 
vassals of the Viscount, zealous for 
the houour of their lord, had with 
the greatest alacrity earned to the 
castle all die viands which they had 
prepared for themselves. Towards 
evening, unknown to Lis lord, a 
peasant, driving a waggon drawn 
by oxen appeared in the court* 
yard of the castle, and called out 
with a loud voice, ‘ let the followers 
of the Count of Poitou now come 
and see how cheap wax is held 
in the household of the Viscount 
of Vcntadour!' and then having 
broken the hoops of the casks with 
which his waggon was laden, an 
immense number of cakes of white 
wax fell to the ground, which lie left 
lying there, as if it had been a tiling 
so common in the household that no 
care was taken of it at all; and hav¬ 
ing done this he went his way. The 
chronicle docs not forget to iuform 
us that the Viscount recompensed 
his acute and generous vassal by 
giving him the property of a place 
called Malinont, and that the chil¬ 
dren of this same peasant were de¬ 
corated with the belt of chivalry.” 

Bernard of Veutadour was bom in 
the household of this same Viscoant 
Ebles the Second, and it was from 
the mouth of Ebles the Third, the 
son of the Viscountess whom Bernard 
loved, that (Jc de St Cyr received 
the relation of those events which 
are narrated in the Provencal life. 
This life is unfortunately very mea¬ 
gre, and we are therefore dependent 
on the works of the poet for any far¬ 
ther intelligence we may wish to 
glean concerning him; but the very 
circumstance of his having written 
almost exclusively of himself and 
his various love affairs renders our 
Investigation the more difficult, be¬ 
cause the objects of his passion are 
all designated by false names, of 
which two or more in the Bame poem 
would sometimes appear to apply to 
the Bame person, and because a 
studied obscurity is cast around 
every circumstance which might by 
any chance give a clue to the real 
meaning of the poet. He wrote no 
historical songs, and took no promi¬ 
nent part in any of the political 
movements of his time: he devoted 
himself exclusively to love and the 


service of ladles; and as he appears 
to have been of a susceptible heart 
and sanguine temperament, he is 
now revelling in all the pride and 
happiness of anticipated success, 
now grovelling in the very depths 
of despair, or immeised in sullen 
sadness at some unexpected peifidy 
or unmerited rebuff. In tin; only 
song of his which is classed among 
historical serventes, and which docs 
contain historical allusions, there is 
one stanza of considerable inten st, 
because it shows, that however he 
may have flittered away his time in 
frivolous pursuits, or debased his 
powers of mind by the pursuit of 
criminal indulgences, there waH still 
within his heai t a yearning for bet¬ 
ter things and nobler deeds—that 
though the desire of distinction, the 
love of pure fame, were prevented 
by circumstances fiom blazing fmtli 
clearly and steadily, yet the sai led 
fire still smouldered in the recesseH 
of a heart which, full of soft feel¬ 
ings and blight imaginings, was {ire- 
vented from urging him to piny a 
tnoic exalted part, as much by ex¬ 
ternal circumstances as by any latent 
weakness of its own. The follow¬ 
ing passage occurs in a servenie, 
addressed to Johanna Este, in which 
the poet exhoits the Emperoi Fie- 
derirk the First to punish the people 
of Milan for their revolt; but before 
addressing the Emperor lie thus 
speaks of himself:— 

“ A never-dying fame to gain 
I should possess both power and will, 
Were not the want of wealth so main 
A hindrance to me to attain 
The noble ends I would fulfil. 

Hut sinco it is not God’s high pleanirc 
That I should have fame in such measure; 
I must at least mvsclf from fauli preserve, 
And with that which I have his love deserve.” 

By considering the expressions in 
the various songs, along with the 
traditional account of Uc de St Cyr, 
we shall probably bo enabled to 
throw some light on the history of 
the poet, and connequently, in some 
measure, dissipate much of the ob¬ 
scurity which might otherwise pre- 
Rcnt a serious obstacle to the readers 
of his works. 

According to the account of Ur de 
St Cyr, Bernard was born in .the 
household of the Viscount Ebles', of 
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very humble parents, since, accord¬ 
ing to Poire d'Auvergne, his father 
was a trusty vassal and good archer, 
and his mother bad it in charge to 
collect the dry stalks of the vines 
used to heat the oven. Notwith¬ 
standing his disadvantages of sta¬ 
tion, the beauty and joyous spirit of 
the boy, no less than his lively sallies 
and quick repartees, attracted the 
attention of the Viscount, and he was 
easily induced, by the talent for poe¬ 
try which he appeared, even at that 
early age, to display, to give him as 
good an cdueation as the times al¬ 
lowed, that his natural advantages 
might bo enhanced by acquired 
knowledge ; besides which, lie him¬ 
self watc hud over and directed the 
poetic, talent, which was destined 
iie.ieafter to shed such n lustic 
around hiniM-lf. It is in allusion to 
the instructions in the Art dc Tro- 
har , which he lcceived from the Vis¬ 
count, that Bernard Bays, in some 
moment of despondency— 

1 ‘ I ne’er shall gain a poet’s fame. 

To Kbits' school no honour piuve ; 

Since ev’n T my snugs must blame, 

Wb.it othei can 1 hope to move." 

And again, probably in some mo¬ 
ment of biightening hope, he speaks 
of tiie same instruction:— 

Without song never Vcntmlour shall be— 
lie uho knew most of love and courtesy, 
llimsell did teach me all I know of both.” 

We can thus account for his allu¬ 
sions to passages in Ovid,* the holy 
book, as it was considered in the 
middle ages, as well as for his ac¬ 
quaintance with holy wrt. To the 
same fostering care he also owed 
the rare accomplishment of being 
able to write, which he himself, in 
one of his songs, rejoices at; for 
being greatly embarrassed how to 
communicate his passion to the lady 
of his love, and not daring to speak 
to her himself, or to employ a con¬ 
fidant to say all he dared not, he hits 
upon the happy expedient of ex¬ 
pressing his sentiments in writing, 
which, as she most fortunately can 


read, will put an end to all per¬ 
plexity. lie says— 

44 Since 1 no messenger dare send. 

Nor jet myself my wishes tell, 

Alas 1 1 am at iny wit's end, 

But one thing may console me well 

“ That she is learned and ran read. 

JMy hopes then I will write. 

And she shall read aright. 

How for her lore I humbly plead.” 

The result of all these advantages, 
both natural and acquired, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of one of the best 
judges of his literature, was, that 
Bernard became, without doubt, one 
of the most excel lent writers of songB 
which the middle ages produced. 
His songs breathe a melting tender¬ 
ness of feeling, aud ate remarkable 
for an extreme simplicity of expres¬ 
sion, aud for the regular aud harmo¬ 
nious construction of his stanzas. 
It was to be expected, from the 
manners of the age, as well as from 
the natural susceptibility- of the 
young poet’s dispQBition, which the 
natuie of his studies and occupa¬ 
tions only tended to dcvclope more 
irresistibly, that he would very soon 
himself be caught in that flame 
around which he had been so gaily 
fluttering; and In one of his poems 
he tells us, accordingly, that he was 
wrapped in flame before he was 
aware of his danger. The wife of 
the Viscount Ebles was one of the 
most beautiful women of the time, 
and her manners were as pleasing, 
and her disposition as amiable and 
lively, as her person was preposses¬ 
sing. The constant opportunities 
which the young poet had of seeing 
her—the familiarity which bis situa¬ 
tion as the favourite and protegd of 
her husband permitted, kindled a 
love in tko breast of the youth, which 
soon swept away before it all the 
impediments which gratitude and 
respect should have cast in the way 
of his passion. He himself paints, 
with much grace and natural feel¬ 
ing, the progress of the consuming 
love which made him overstep these 
barriers, and which hurried two 


* Boccacio speaks of tha* Santo libro d’Ovidio. Ovid and Cato were the names ol an¬ 
tiquity which were most known to the troubadours. Virgil la reverenced rather as a wite 
magician than as a great poet. 
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young lovers, the one into confine* 
ment, the other into exile — over¬ 
whelming both hearts with Borrow. 
A secret love is still consuming him 
—he has not received auy assurance 
of requited affection from the lovely 
Agnes tie Montluoon. This song 
breathes the most humble and de¬ 
voted love; he does not ask her even 
to requite his passion, so doubtful 
is he of his owu merits, white she is 
iu the piide and splendour of her 
beauty, but he beseeches her at least 
to love liiin when sho grows old, and 
thus repay all that ho has suffered for 
her sake. Ho says— 

“ l'roni early infancy 
I have heed only thee, 

And each succeeding year 
.Mates thee vein doubly dear. 

And ah 1 if not before, 

Love nu* when thou rut old ; 

Should thy lu'.ut non he cold, 

Cherish mo then the mote.” 

According to the custom of the 
times, he designates Agues de Mont- 
lueon, the lady of his love, by alle¬ 
gorical names, of which “ Bel Vczer,” 
Beautiful Aspect, is subject to tilt* 
fewest doubts as to its application ; 
hut ho also employs many other 
names, such as “ Coiiorf,” comfort 
—“ Axeman," magnet—“ Cortes,” 
courteous—which, as his principal 
object was to preserve hisseciet, he 
sometimes employs also, according 
to the opinion of some, even when 
addressing the Viscountess. It is 
probable that, of the uncertain songs, 
all those which show the greatest 
desire of concealment in the pout 
refer to Agnes. In ouo of these songs, 
which is addressed to no one, but 
■, which certainly seems to refer to 
Agnes, he expresses his secret 
wishes, promising, at the same time, 
the most particular circumspection, 
which the peculiar circumstances 
uuder which their passion subsisted 
rendered imperatively necessary. 
The poem may be rendered as fol¬ 
lows:— 

“ When fields grow gi reri and leaves appear, 
And flowers in every meadow spring, 
And with their love-notes shrill and dear, 
The nightingales begin to sing, 

There's joy in them, in tUo (loner’s fragrant 
store, 

Joy in myself, but in my lady mow. 

• I am with pleasures compassed on all sides, 
But that one joy surpasses all besides. 


« Well does that lady hlauie deserve, 

Who makes her lover pine too long j 
Long promises of love but serve 

To veil, anil not to heal tho wrong ;— 
For one may love, and yet pay court else¬ 
where, 

Ur whe.e no witness speeds lie sweetly 
there — 

Deign but to love me, lady, you will find 
No tongue more true, no more dovi 'ed 
mind. 

“ In liuth it fills me with ama/e, 

That I lefiain from laying lure 
My inmost heart, whene'er 1 gare 
Oil her who moves in beauty there. 
Nought hinders me fiom lulling at her loet. 
But terror, lest my love with scorn should 
meet. 

Alas 1 it ruiniit he that one so fair, 

Should shun all love, and doom me to des¬ 
pair ! 

Would I could turn, by some daik spell, 
Into a (hdd each prying foe. 

So that none e’er might think or tell 
(bight that could work us harm oi no, 
Then would I ga/e, with still admiring eyes, 
On her white i.eck, and soft cheek's rosy 
du s ; 

And kiss her lips with such insatiate /imI, 
As for two uroliths to mink them with love’s 
seal. 

“ IIow I of painful musing die ! 

I or olt I am so lost in thought, 

That thieves might steal me easily, 

Nor of tho deed could I tell ought. 

Ah! surely. Love, my prowess you must 
fear, 

Though without fiicnda or timely succour 
near. 

That you force not my lady me to save, 

Ere from desire I sink into the gra\e. 

“ To find her all alone were bliss, 
Sleeping, or else pretending sleep, 

That I might steal one maddening kiss, 
Since tor my prayers no joys J reap. 
Ah ! let us taste the jnys love line in store, 
Time speeds Ins flight aud youth returns no 
more. 

By secret signals let heart speak to heart— 
Since boldness suits not, let us fly to art.” 

In another song ho complains of 
her coldness, and reproaches her for 
treating the passionate outpourings 
of his long pent-up affection with a 
levity which it deserved not, and 
which could not fail to wound very 
deeply a person endued with such 
warm affections and susceptible 
feelings as the youthful and devoted 
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poet. He seems to express a fear, 
that while he has set his all upon 
this cast, she is only playing with 
counters, and, with the easily excit¬ 
ed suspicions of a mind doubtful of 
its own deserts, he uses the follow¬ 
ing language of tender reproach 

“ Time in its changes comes ami goes 
In )oars, in mouths, anil in days ; 

Yet my font! tongue no langu ige knows, 

But mu hanging love ami pr.d-c. 

True is my heart, nml changes nevei, 

One I adoie, anil have lovM ever. 

Who cheats me with false hope- of bliss, 

“ To laugh ami apm t she takes no shame, 
While my heart is crossed mth care; 

Alas 1 I play a foolish game. 

Since 1 lose twice over there. 

That love is surely vvor-e than folly, 

Which is maintained on one aide wholly, 
l'ideas sonic compact alter this. 

The delight which the beautiful 
appearance of his lady-love sheds 
over his heart, and the disgust of 
life and all around hint which he ex¬ 
periences, is expressed as follows:— 
“ Ah' what does lilo avail, 

Jf an) day I fie l 

To eei my heart’s delight, 

Airayed m beauty’s pride, 

More soft and purely wluta 
Than snow at Christmas tide i " 

lie humbly asks bis Bel Vezer to 
grant him a kiss to restore him to 
life, as lie was fast sinking under the 
love, that devoured him ; but even 
then he does not rest his claim on 
ids own merits, or even on the excess 
of his love, but hopes to wring it 
from her by importunity, which, con¬ 
trary to what is usual, lie seems to 
consider likely to give additional 
zest to the favour for which he peti¬ 
tions 

“ ’Tis tirno that thou who art 
The lady ol my heart, 

To me ftliould’st coyly give 
A kiss to make me live, 

If it were but to end 
My importunity-— 

One gift’s worth two, when we 
Havo wrung it from a friend.” 


It was perhaps in consequence of 
these poems, which could scarcely 
fail to attract observation where so 
many were eager to pry into their 
conduct, and to interpret their very 
words and looks, that the Viscountess 
reproved Bernard sharply for his 
presumption, and desired him to 
keep out of her sight for a time. Ber¬ 
nard, in consequence, left the castle, 
and composed, during his absence, 
one of the most tender of tils songs, 
in which he expresses in the most 
heai tfelt manner iiis entim devoted- 
ness to all her wishes. It may be 
rendered as follows:— 

luui 1 sc** lh(‘ o.iee green leaves 
I’ill ‘•low from each tree, 

Though the sight uiary licarti grieve-, 
’Tis delightful to me 
Oli! I iMimot look glad'y 
On tin* leaf outlie flower, 

Where the e> es I love ni.ully 
VVitli sulIi pride mi me iowei. 

I could lml-t every chain, 
ltut, ala-' never dale, 

Hut still hope she may deign 
To save where 1 despair. 

*■ A sad and stiange story 
Of my late you shall hear : 

She whose love was my glory, 

She who showed well Lind cheer, 

Now irmn her has driven 

Him who loved her the best; 

Oh ! my heart, by high Heaven! 

Seems to burst from my breast. 

Iuspuc her lo elieer me, 

Ye good angels on high ; 

Jf the will nut hear 111 c, 

Nought is left but to die. 

“ I shall trii-t again, never, 

In an.omen, or lot—* 

By still hoping on, ever, 

AU this anguish I got. 

She spurns me as proudly, 

When her favour l claim, 

As if I had loudly 
Belied her fair fame. 

It gives me biich soriow 
That my life’s withering; 

Yet joy’s mask l borrow, 

And with bleeding heart—sing. 


* The superstition of endeavouring to pry into futurity by means of lots was common 
iu the middle age*, and many traces of this kind in particular are to be found In I’roveni.al 
literature. Tins most usual method was to take the Scriptures, and having opened them, 
blindfold, the enquirer into futurity considered that the first passage which met his eye 
contained some prophetical indications of his future fate, and interpreted it accordingly.— 
Omens, as in classical antiquity, were derived from the flight of birds, particularly some ot 
the hawk tribe. 
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“ OK! what but mere sadness 
Could I hope it would prove, 

Whan I dared with such madness 
The moat beauteous to love !— 

He did more than destroy me. 

Who the first mirror made, 

Of all foes, who annoy mo. 

I'm of none more ulraid.—. 

From tlio first day that ever 
She saw all her charms then*, 

■She to me listened never, 

Aud bur muck’d my despair. 

“ I may grieve without nieusuie, 

Since my folly destroyed 
The Miiot convulse and pleasuie 
Winch till then nought alloyed. 

Illy high hopes have perished, 

There is shame on my brow, 

Since she I most cherished 
i.ooks with scorn on me non. 

For a hostage 1 send her, 

As my trustiest friend, 

My heart to attend her, 

Till my nandciings end.” 

■Such devotion aurl repentance 
could scarcely tail to make uu im¬ 
pression in bis favour on the heart of 
Agues, which o F itself was only too 
well disposed to plead in behalf of 
thu absent lover, and she soon re¬ 
called him to her presence, and re¬ 
warded his untiring love witli a kiss, 
which, as might well be imagined, 
called forth from the overjoyed heart 
of the poet a song expressive of his 
extreme happiness, and in which, 
from so joyful a beginning, lie anti¬ 
cipates the most happy termination 
to all liis suffeiings, and inveighs at 
the same time with great indignation 
against all those who made it their 
business to pry into the .secrets of 
others, and to discover and retail 
their secret inclinations. * 

“ My sung in happiness springs forth, 

Iu gla Incss sounds its latest tune, 

And ’lU from its glndcml alone 
Thai. I rejoice it cVr hud biith. 

That its beginning was of gladness, 

Drives from my heart all trace of sad¬ 
ness— 

Therefore should I he of the better cheer, 
Since from their end all good deeds praised 
1 hear. 

“ Joy so o'erpowered me day and night, 
I marvel how my brain ne’er reeled, 

Iiut I to none that breathes revealed 
, The secret source of my delight, 

For true love is audacious never, 

But doubts and fears and trembles ever— 
My heart so fears her it loves best to pain, 

I dare not be ao bold as to complain. 


“ In this at least iny sense I show, 

That when one asks my true love's name, 

I lie to him and feel no shame— 

It is no proof of scqso I know, 

But of childishness and madness, 

When a man enjoys love’s gladness, 

That he should lay his heart to any bare, 
Who cannot serve nor aid the wishes there. 

“ There cannot be, by Heaven above, 
Aught meaner or more base than one 
Who watches, pries, till ho has won 
The secret ol another’s love; 

Ah! wr tch, how const tliou feci such 
pleasu c. 

My heart to torture without measure t 
Each for himself his business should pursue, 
You confound mu, wliat butler then arc y uu i 

“ Right well does haughtiness beseem 
A lady ’mid the false and base, 

For she can w in no honoured place, • 
Unless hauglit hearing force esteem. 

Ah! I entreat that peerless beauty. 

To whom I've vowed my love and duty, 
For uo malicious words to change or turn, 
Th.it my foes may with baffled malice burn. 

<! I little thought that mouth so small, 
Could, when I kissed it, work ine ill — 
Yet that sweet kiss bad power to kill, 
Unless nun! her life recall 
’Tin like the lance of Peleus hoary, 

IIunowned in ancient song and story ; 

For from its blow no mortal e'er grew houiiiI, 
Unless ’twero plunged again into the wound. 

“ Ah! Lady fair! your form of grace. 
Your spmkling eyes made me your thrall— 
Your smile I cease not to Tccall, 

Your gentle looks and matchless face— 

I might your equal to discover, 

Long seal ch in vain the whole wo> Id ovci, 
For you arc fairer than aught ’ncuth the 
skies, 

Or 1 behold you with dim-seeing eyes.” 

lu another poem ho celebrates the 
day on which she acknowledged her 
love to him, and sealed the soft cou- 
fe.shion with a ki»s; nor does he re¬ 
frain from asking greater proofs of 
her love, but, after dwelling on the 
devotion he cherished for her, and 
the delight he felt at the honour she 
had done him, he insinuates also liis 
wish that Bhe should recompense his 
constant love more completely. It 
is in reference to tills that ho says, 

“ Lady, wherever 1 may go, 

Youra J remain, you I adore. 

And would extol and honour more 
Than to express I e’er aboil know. 
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My fame and h&ppineaa depend 
Ou your lore only, fairest friend,— 

Since it pleased you that I should taste 
such bliss. 

When the sweet love-tale ended with a kiss. 
Ah! may it please you even more to 
grant." 

Whether these wishes were grati¬ 
fied it is not in- our power now to 
determine, but the following poem, 
in which he speaks of the honour she 
had lavished on him sitting on the 
green grass beneath the spreading 
pine, might be interpreted in a mau- 
ner not altogether advantageous to 
the fair fame of the Viscountess. 
But it would be unjust as well as 
uncourteous to restanyauch charges 
ou the interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages in love songs, the more espe¬ 
cially as even at the best we are like 
men groping in the dark,-without any 
certain light to guide our footsteps 
through the palpable obscure. We 
subjoin a version of the song, how¬ 
ever, as some writers have consider¬ 
ed it to belong to this period of the 
history of our poet, and at any rate 
the tone of the lines ie such as to en¬ 
title. them to a place in this collec¬ 
tion. 

‘•Sweet Moniucl, he who ftom you can part, 
And -lied no tears, must errtes bu hard of 
heart; 

Nut could I reckon him a heady friend— 
Noble and fiauk, and lovely, Lind and true 
Is Aluuruel, and more than any, you 
Ilelis, of all who on my love attend. 

Ah! 'tin the lime that birds begin to sing, 
Ainl stinks and herons to the streams take 
wing. 

Ib-tii ing lilies in tho bowers I sue— 

The blue hells in thickets now appear, 

And o'er their yellow hands the streams run 
d’lcar, 

And there burst forth the snowy fleurs-de-lis. 
“Alas! swept faithlessness my day dream 
broke, 

And poor in love and wretched I a wok.-, 

All by the treachery of a faithless she, 

Who blinded me by falsehood and deceit, 
Whence sadly now 1 suffer penance meet, 
Since I, ere she destroyed me did not flee. 

“ ' Twas my own hands that did the staff 

With which that loveliest one destroyed me 
there— 

I strove to serve her with my utmost 
strength, 

Till cheated hopes with ever stinging pain, 
Ceaseless misfortunes sad uncertain gain. 
From my own country banished me at length. 


“ lie little loves who feels no jealous fire ; 
lie little lovea who ia not prompt to ire ; 
Nor can lie lave who ne'er did mad appear; 
He little lovea whose gifU are small and 
' slow; 

Ah! more is worth if sprung from love not 
wo, 

Thau a whole host of smiles, one gentle tear. 

“ When I with pity sue at my love's feet. 
She with feigned anger all my prayers will 
meet, 

Till the salt teors burst raiu-likc from mine 
eyes— 

When with fond looks she greets me with a 
smile, 

And I kiss mouth aud eyes and check the 
while; 

1 seem to taste the joys of Paradise. 

" To the true glorious I may joy coimmnil— 
What 1 enjoyed beneath the pines that bend 
O'er the erisp grass when she made me her 
slave, 

Keeps me alive and makes inc light and gay ; 
For I were dead hut for that happy day, 

Aud the fund love which ucw life to mu 
gave. 

“ Well may this song deserve the meed of 
fame. 

Since it began with Momucl's dear name, 
And now with joy, whose I am, ends the 
stave.” 

Wc have no means of determiniug 
how long tho intercourse between 
‘Agnes and the poet continued ; this 
much, however, seems to be ascer¬ 
tained with tolerable accuracy, that 
the Viscount, whether from some 
imprudence on tho part of the lo vei s, 
or from the tale-bearing of officious 
friends, was made perfectly aware 
of the injury which he had received, 
aud resented the conduct of the. 
guilty pair accordingly. The fair 
Agnes was placed in confinement, 
and guarded with the utmoBtsevcrity. 
As to the oifending poet, the Proven¬ 
cal life informs us that the Viscount 
estranged himself from him; ho did 
not even banish him from bis court; 
he did not punish his audacity by 
any of the numerous means which 
were in his power; but whether he 
considered that a mind naturally 
noble, which had been warped from 
the right path, would be best punish¬ 
ed by being left to its own reflec¬ 
tions ; or wnether the youth of tho 
poet and the affection he had so long 
manifested for bim still filled his 
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heart, he desisted from any harsh 
measures, and contented himself 
with watching his wife, till she, for 
the sake'of her own peace, required 
of Bernard to depart from her, and 
not to make his appearance in the 
whole district. Bernard at once 
departed from the castle, and left 
the friends of his early youth, the 
scene of the first efforts of his genius. 
But whether it may have been from 
the perverseness of passion, or that 
ho may have wished to conceal a 
witherin'' heart under n smiling ex¬ 
terior, a song, which in all probabi¬ 
lity he composed about this period, 
is any thing but sad; on the contrary 
ho seems to have written it in a 
sort of defiance to Ebles, and in or¬ 
der to support Agues under tlio per¬ 
secution which he says she was un- 
dei going for his sake, and to per¬ 
suade her not to submit tamely to it. 

“ tVhru’uU jjitr.:u loaves tlie ficili flowet 1 ' 

SJIllllff, 

And the glad licuvcn. and earth ] see, 
Anil lii’jr liiidi in tin- tln< kcU •.lug. 

My softened heart ,T, ovvs full of glee— 
Sinn- lmih .u-t -uclt a joy mm pait, 

1 with more gladuesi hi my hcait 
.'■dniuld study sing, since all my days have 
been 

Songs and delight—I herd nought oho, 1 
worn. 

“ A nourishment lor piido some find 
lu their good fortune's vast excess. 

Hut I have over schooled niv mind, 

J'iv'n al joy's height, to humbleness ; 
Since thou with love my heart didst bless 
Nought lies disturbed a happiness 
None other e'er thus revelled in before — 

Jf God guard tlwe from harm I ask no more. 

“ 1 Know when I lay down to rest 
That sleep will from my pillow fly, 
for when thy image tills my breast 
hi yam 1 stiivc to close an, eye— 
loir wliei e one keeps his treasure, ho 
Would always wish his heart to he : 

This to effect, l.ady, my heart I quail, 

But all my thinking is of do avail, 

“ 1 cannot ~rs thy lovely brow, 

Yet to my heart thmi’rt present still; 
Thou cunst nut mourn as I grieve now 
That for my sake thou suffercst ill : 

Tby frame the jealous may distress, 

Oh! let him not thy heart oppress— 
Since he grieves thee to work him wo be 
fain, 

from thco no good for evil let him gain. 


'* She whom I most desire on eaitb, 

Whom I adore by night and day, 

Hears all the prayers my heart tends 
lortli, 

And treasures up each word 1 say. 

Ah ! if excess of lovo can kill, 

1 shall not live, for my heart still 
Is filled with love so fierce yet constant too, 
That uv'n the best, beside me, is untrue. 

‘ ‘ When 1 remember all the love 
I boro her who could yet betray, 

It t.ikes no littlo joy to move 
My angry heart to cheer .non* gay. 

My lady dove, to lienl tile smart 
Send through my mouth down to my 
heait, 

fW long sweet kiss of love and rapture lull, 
To spread joy then* and angry thoughts to 

lull. 

“ May God my Hid Vezur from harm ileleml, 
Near or afar, I’m hers ov’n to the end. 

On Bel Vtv.cr, O Lord, thy blessings pour, 

If she be happy l require no more.” 

But another song, which iefer« to 
the same circumstance, is remark¬ 
able for tlic grief wliir.lt pervades it. 
In the must sorrowful manner lie 
takes leave of all his friends in Pro- 
vence, and laments the severity of 
liis lady-lovo, who had driven him 
from her presence. It seems, there¬ 
fore, probable, that the Viscountess 
had cast him offaltogether, and more 
peremptorily commanded him to ab¬ 
sent himself from the neighbour¬ 
hood. Bernard journeyed into 
France, and from thence ho sent the 
following lines to his friends in 
Ventadour 

“ In Ventadour uiy friends have lost me now 
Fur aye, because my lady loves ins not; 
And since such anger lowers upon her brow, 
1 have no wish again to see that spot. 
Because to worship her is my delight, 

She with such anger strives my love to 
blight, 

No other cause of hatred has she got. 

“ As the fish rushes headlong nt the bait, 
Heedless, until the barbed hook he feels— 

I pursued love, nor found out till too late, 
The subtle flame, which round my bosom 
steals; 

Like a fierce furnace it burns night and day, 
Nor can I move one finger’s breadth away. 

“ 1 marvel not that love tuade me his thrall, 
For one so lovely ne’er on earth was seen; 
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Beauteous she is, gey, courteous, graceful, 
all 

Heart could conceive or eyes desire, 1 ween. 
1 speak not of her faults, for she has none— 
1 would proclaim it gladly had she one, 

But I had nono where evil ne'er has been. 

“ I still shall seek her honour here below, 
Still shall 1 bo her vaBsnl—servant—friend ; 
Constant in love whether it please or no— 
for lrom my heart death only love can 
rend. 

1 know no dame, whether '•he will oi not, 
Whom, it I choose, 1 may not love, God 
wot 1 

llut cveiy thing to liaini *01110 minds (an 
bend. 

“ 'Vi'liing them gladness to (licit heart's 
< mitont, 

I greet Bium-iiu', ai.d .dl the loved ones 
tli re , 

Ninee wliat 1 have not line* to }nu I’ve tent, 
All 1 who to wink wonder need de-pan ? 

I know no ju\, lint that which round inu 
tlirows 

tM/ Bel Yivoi, iind there.it angry glows 
Tlu-re in Auveigne the Baron ol Belcaiie.” 

r riu*re Li every reason to believe, 
that after this time his devotion to 
the beautiful Agnes either yielded to 
the continued severity which she 
exercised towards hint, or therharms 
of the celebrated Eleuuoro of 
Guiennc, to wlioui he henceforward 
devoted his powers of song, wero 
sufficient to obliterate all traces of 
his first love. lie had retired to 
Normandy in tho first moment of 
angry disappointment at the rejec¬ 
tion of his love by the Viscountess; 
and there, surrounded by a brilliant 
court, the first in rank as in beauty, 
graceful, celebrated, and powerful, 
he saw the still youthful Elconorc. 
She was the grand-daughter of Wil¬ 
liam the ninth Count ot Poitou, the 
well-known troubadour, and had i - 
lieritedhis talents as well as his levity. 
She had just bceu divorced from 
Louis the Seventh of France, and was 
then living In the territories which 
she had inherited from her father, 
William the Tenth of Poitou, anjj as¬ 
sembled about her all that was gay 
and amiable and beautiful. At such 
a court, one who had devoted bis 
mind aud his talents so exclusively 
to the service of love, could not fail 
to be acceptable; and accordingly 
Bernard was welcomed with enthu¬ 
siasm by her who was soon destined 
to wear the crown of England, It 


was impossible for a heart ardent as 
that which beat in the bosom of 
Bernard of Yentadour, to be re¬ 
strained by tho chilling observances 
of a court, or the diU'ercncc of ranks ; 
supposing that cither the one or the 
other had been allowed to stand in 
the way of pleasure at a court where 
all were so devoted to all gaiety as 
the beautiful Eieonoro and those 
wiio surrounded her; and it can 
therefore be a matter of small sur¬ 
prise that Jlmiaid should have 
again rushed into the bands of love, 
nnd have devoted the songs for 
which he was already celebrated, to 
piaise the beauty, and sue for the 
love of Eieonoro as ardently as ho 
had formerly done, when, ns lie him¬ 
self says, ho acknowledged that 
God showered on him the greatest 
blessings aud most supreme honour 
in allowing him to love the most 
beautiful cieature in the world. In 
a song which refers to Eieonoro, he 
expresses tho most extravagant de¬ 
votion. He says she docs wrong not 
to semi for him when she is undress¬ 
ing herself, for he would consider it 
a happiness to he allowed on his 
knees to take oil' the shoes lrom her 
dtlicate feet. It would seem that 
this poem was composed in England, 
whither lie may have followed tho 
object of such love, when she pass¬ 
ed over there after having become 
the wife of Henry, because in one 
of the last stanzas he informs us 
that 

" To lull ni) lii'iut’ii unity ing pain 
A\ ,tli miiMo tit I in nlc this strain 
Far J'rnm the land ol N01 tiundy, 

Beyond tho wild and faithljs* sea. 

From her I love nhun I am lar away, 

Iler beauty, nidg-nct-likr, thaws back again 
My heart which ne'er hecks freedom troin her 
sway." 

This stanza, as well as the envoi 
which closes tho poem, must hate 
been added after his return to 
France, as he says in the latter, 
“ that with the permission of the 
King of England and Duko of 
Normandy, he will visit her again 
before winter surprises them." The 
poet always uses the lowest, hum¬ 
ble, and respectful expressions in 
the poems which he addresses to 
the Queen 5 ho speaks of himself as 
her most devoted vassal; aud after 
praising her beauty, and painting 
bis own affection in tbe most em¬ 
phatic manner, lie proceeds to inii* 
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nuate that on her account he has 
been obliged to retire from the court, 
and beseeches her not to allow this 
to be disadvantageous to him ; from 
which it would appear that this poe¬ 
tical intimacy had not exactly met 
witli the approbation of the King. 
This song may be judged of by the 
following translation of some of the 
stanzas. 

“ Hy tin! nightingale'll tweet song 
A wakened, 1 Btnrt up nt night, 

While hopes of joy tnv bosom throng, 

Anil thoughts of love ami visions bright. 
J\Iy heart has ever been .1 treasure 
Of merriment ami hopes ot pleasure 
Ami thus in joy iny song begins aright. 

Oft on her faultless form I gaze 
Ami worship evciy beauty there— 

Weiu I her courtesy to praise. 

Her. gentle voire anil matchless air. 

I'm 1 years I might on such theme dwell, 
Should I the whole truth seek to tell. 

She la as couiteous as her form is fair. 

“ Lady, your vasral true am I, 

Prompt to serve you with heart ami hand, 
I'rom henceforth 1 will live and die, 
llejoico or mourn ns you command — 

You were nij first and only joy, 

Ami you shall all my thoughts employ, 
Whilst still in life on this fail earth 1 stand. 

“ They know not, who believe me heir, 
How my freed spirit wings its way 
At once to her it holds most dear 
When I'm in person far away. 

My never ceasing thought on her 
Is her most welcome messenger, 

Ilecausi! it does her looks, words, mien 
portray.” 

1 

Another poem, which breathes 
great tenderness, and is full of soft 
complaints, and rich in all the lux¬ 
ury of wo on which poets so often 
delight to dwell, when speaking of 
their own sufferings in love, seems 
to bear reference to this period of 
his life ; aurl though it adds no new 
features to his life, nor throws much 
light on his condition at the time, 
being entirely taken up in painting 
the emotions of his own heart, is yet 
deserving of notice from the beauty 
of its beginning, which may be thus 
translated, 

Where from thy land the summer breeze 
is blowing, 

I feel by somo device 

As if there ceaselessly round me were flowing 
Odours from Paradise.” 


The last song which can with cer¬ 
tainty be considered to have been 
written at this period of his career 
is of a very enthusiastic character 
indeed. He says lie would look 
upon it as a trifle to encounter the 
storms of wintor without any cloth¬ 
ing, because the ardour of iiis love 
would protect him from the north 
wind. Not even for the possession 
of the rich Friesland would he clip, ige 
the delight he has experienced since 
lie began to love; his lady keeps 
him in suspense, like the ship roll¬ 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
waves, and all night ho tosses about 
in Iiis bed, and suffers more than 
Tiistrancvcr siiil'crcd for the sake 
of the fair Ysolt. He exclaims, 
“ Would to God that I were a swal 
low, that 1 might fly through the air, 
that in the still midnight I might come 
to her chamber.” Hisspiritflies o\ cr, 
but his body, alas! is at a distance 
from her in France. From the court 
of Normaudy, Bertrand went to that 
of the good Count Kaimond of 
Toulouse, and remained there till 
the death of this prince, which took 
place io 1104. It was impossible, 
for one with a mind so ardent, and a 
heart so susceptible as those of Ber¬ 
nard of Ventadour, to remain long 
without an object whose charms he 
might adore, and whose praise he 
might celebrate; and accordingly 
there are several poems which may 
be referred to this third period of 
his life, which, if not as remarkable 
as the first for the enthusiasm of 
the feelings which animated them, 
or for the vivacity with which they 
express them, are yet most interest¬ 
ing, as they present to us the idea 
of a mind iiaturaiiy joyous ami 
full of innocent delight, in all the 
various beauties of nature, which 
has been by degrees warped and 
soured by its contact with the world 
and its own imprudences, till the 
bitterness of a worldly philosophy 
Beems to usurp the place of the 
buoyancy and lightheartedness which 
distinguished all the efforts of the 
youthful poet The following poem 
may Berve as an exemplification of 
our meaning. 

“ I would that those who bado me sing 
Could learn this truth, that I have now 
Nor buoyant heart noi sunny brow. 

Sing ya whom song can fill with pleasure, 

I strive in rain to frame a measure, 
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Since I lout all chance of gladness 
By a fate of utter sadness. 

<4 Why causes love such suffering ? 

I sleep not neither night nor (lav, 

When on my cnurlimy limbs 1 lay. 

The nightingale's song ceases never, 

And I uho used to sing fur ever, 

Die with grief I cannot smother, 
foy to see in any other, 

“ Of love, good friends, this is my rede. 
Howe’er secure you seem to lie, 

All juy may in a moment lice. 

Aline seemed all joy and truth, by heaven 1 
Yet lasted not a whole day even, 

Tis, whore nought is sure, sheer folly 
In false love to trust so wholly. 

“ Love now of me takes little heed, 

Iriitead of smiles frowns on me lower ; 

Ah ! were lie only in my power, 

The caitiff’s wiles should soon bo ended. 

Love fiom icugc.iurc is defended, 

Since no swmd rail icacli him ever. 

None a la tire even ’gainst him shiver. 

“ I nvc, do thou ne'er in my despite 
The joys I sought on others pour; 

My suit shall never vex tlice mole ; 

For T gain nought hut endless soriow : 

Fool, fool is lie who trusts thy morrow ! 

Thy -norn for me broke so luightly, 

That, the path I follow’d lightly. 

“ Yet charm'd Ivy visions of delight. 

Full of high hopes I linger here— 

Rightly my Conort I hold deal, 

Who uiges ine to song and laughter 
1 tell you, if she could, lieicafter 
1 should live in deathless story, 
fidthed in all a monarch's glmy, 

“ Lcmusin, to every saint 
I commend her who mock'd my wo; 

At last now she perchance will know 
That I spake nought but truth, when 
swearing. 

In a far land, to die despairing ; 

Since devotion nought availed me, 

And faith, pity, truth, all fail'd me. 

“ Let her not me as recreant paint, 

Because my present hopes I cherish; 

She scorn'd my vowb, and let me perish.” 

Several of the poems belonging to 
this period are addressed to a lady 
of his love, under the allegorical 
name of Conort, who is also men¬ 
tioned, probably ironically, in the 
last stanza hut one of the poem just 
quoted. Tim Envoi of some is sent 
to Romieu de Vienne, a friend of 


Bernard, and, as may be seen above, 
one Is sent to Lemosin, also a friend 
of the poet, and who appears as 
interlocutor willi him in a tonzo 
which we shall by and by have occa¬ 
sion to notice. Bernard seems at 
this period of his life to have been 
engaged in many love affairs, none 
of which, however, could have 
equalled in intensity the passions of 
his youthful beau; but still, at 
times, they called up a flame bi iglit 
as that of former years, only, how¬ 
ever, to sink at last into a deeper 
gloom. The following is in the man¬ 
ner, and written with all the vivacity 
of his eailiest effoits. It is called 
forth by the joy that he feels at the' 
prosperous beginning of afresh love, 
aud is full of indignation against the 
prying curiosity of those, talekeareis 
who so often distuibtd the. mutual 
intelligence of two happy lovers, it 
begins, however, with a melancholy 
dissatisfaction at his own efforts, 
which waa not the characteristic ot 
hia early years. 

“ Ne’er can this strain an honour prove. 
Or worthy of iny he ait’s tlcrp bliss ; 
E'en were it good, it should have shown 
My joy more brightly fm than this ; 
For since 'tis love, all else excelling, 

That now within my heart is swelling, 

So should the bung which sings it lie must 
rare, 

Anil far excel all bttains that ever were. 

“ How blissfully would grow the love 
Of two young hearts, if it could lie. 
That of those prying eyes not one 
Their mutual passion e’er could see. 

For courtesy is often lying. 

And then false folk, to aid their prying, 
Of friendship oft put on the mask aright, 
And our worst friend is oft the most 
polite.” 

In this same song, which ia address¬ 
ed to Romieu de Vienne, and which 
alludes very often to Conort, the al¬ 
legorical name, he at that time used 
to designate hia lady-love, he says 
in the last stanza but one,that sorrow 
and pain ever follow on the traces of 
joy; and that, in the same manner, 
joy follows close on unbappiuess ; 
and that ho believes if sorrow did 
not exist, no one would know what 
joy was. He says, that from a false 
Jovft. of human praise, he has lost 
such exceeding joy or love, that if 
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the whole world were put on one 
Bide, and that joy on tnc other, he 
would choose the joy, though ho 
knew well bow he ha'd been deceived 
by It. Perhaps a key might be dis¬ 
covered for much of the unhappi¬ 
ness which is so apparent by many 
of the poents of this period, if we 
reflect that the poet was now older, 
that the first illusions of youth had 
been dissipated, and with the buoy¬ 
ancy of his own heart pci haps there 
departed many of the charms which 
ho used to discover in the face of 
nature and in the various ladies to 
whom lie paid homage. To this de¬ 
pression of spirits would no doubt 
contribute the reflexion, that how¬ 
ever much he mighthave been greet¬ 
ed by the applause of his contempo¬ 
raries, however well disposed they 
were to flatter and recompense the 
successful singer, yet that he fell at 
his own beau a want, a yearning 
after higher things, to achieve, which 
lie knew himself to be fully capable, 
but v. hicli the humbleness of bis 
birth aud the manners of the ago 
seemed to place alt. gethor out of bis 
leach. It was very probably this 
feeling of secret melancholy which 
giixo an appearance of restlessness 
uud of lii'icieucaH to Ids disposition, 
which made him endear our to fill up 
the void in his lieai t by means whose 
im flicacy must have been appaient 
to him it he could hat n jndgt cl them 
calmly for a moment, but which, 
when they failed, nevertheless filled 
bis sanguine lieai t with disappoint¬ 
ment and bitterness. In the follow¬ 
ing song the. beginning is joyous, and 
her makes an effort to wear the mask 
fitly, hut the chaplet of roses rests on 
a skull—there is a skeleton at the 
banciuet—and forebodings and sad¬ 
ness break out in spite of him, but 
still he does find a balm to ills wound¬ 
ed heart in the soft breath of spring 
end all the accompanying beauties.' 

“ Ali ! then to sing is iny delight, 

When the fresh flowers and leaves ap¬ 
pear, 

And nightingale*, both mom nud night, 
In every thicket 1 can hear! 

’Tis then that I 
Peel swelling in my breast 
Joys true and high, 

On width iny heart can rest; 
for l hnuw well lliat l thiunifli low shall 
die, 


“• What glory carwt thou gain at all? 
What good, love, can accrue to thee, 

Thus to despatch a willing thrall, 

One who < an neither light unr flee ? 

Thou shouhpt he fain 
To sootho my throbbing brow; 

I’ve hit ed in vain 
1 hrongh years of torture now, 

One fium whose heart no pity I can gain. 

“ My bane has birr my failhfiilm"-, 
Which In my lady should he diar; 

If I am faulty, or transgress 

Tluough too great love, m anxious A ,ir, 
What shall 1 do ( 

Alas, O wretched me ! 

She’- hind anil tine 
To all whoe’er they lie, 

Ale she delights to l-nttue and undo. 

“ Ah 1 death alone ninild be iny cure, 
l’oi thus she would lww had hei will; 

Hot she, the emu tenus anil the pirn, 

<>1 .ill on c.iitli the Invelnst still, 

Will sniely grieve, 

And if pent tor, tin •he, 

1 still lielime, 

Dies love me seeietly, 

And lmt acts thus (il. hiva-is to deceive. 

“ Sure in itlm uiu’, nor piivns av.nl. 
And all iny set s ice is forgot, 

Oh, may'the hue of Heiveu jnei ,il, 

To make you, lady, r heei m\ lot 
’ fix gleal delight 
Some little joy to leel, 

When day iinil night 
Our hearts wiili smrou reel ; 
ll die l must ’twould .soolhn my -puit's 
flight. 

“ The world contains one thing alone 

Which would my lieail with rapture till, 
Tint that ran never be mine own, 

And for aught else I have no 'till. 

Yet ex civ day 

Through her, good I acquire— 

A heart more gay, 

Neat person, eye of fire, 

1 could love nought if sliu wero ta’en away.” 

Them arc aevcral very tender 
Bougn addressed to Tristran, under 
which name, masculine though it be, 
we arc to understand anothci female 
ruler of this often conquered heart. 
In one song of this series, Bernard 
complains of overhearing and false 
lovers who contest the prize with 
the humble and true, amongst whom 
he reckons himself. He says of 
himself, that as the wind sways' the 
bough here or there, eo is he inclln- 
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ed to bend to every wish of ber who 
notwithstanding Is Ida enemy. He 
then, in some graceful stanzas, do* 
Hciibea the manner in' which she 
finds fault with him continually, and 
makes him bear the blame of the 
wrong that sho herself has commit* 
ted. No one, he says, who gazed at 
her beauty, would ever credit that 
she could be capable of such injus¬ 
tice, but the water that Uowb out 
noiselessly is often worse than that 
which rushes fortli with a (Treat 
noise. lie, however, separates him¬ 
self from this lady also, and deceiv¬ 
ed, misrepresented, and with a 
wounded heart, he bids adieu to the 
love of ladies for ever. 

“ When at tin- 1 1.awli tl:i* l.aik I t.eo 
yon Mur in jiiyance towards tlio tun— 

Tv on Mid. uniMieriniis -eesfisy 
So (hulling thinugh liar In art lus ijiine— 
Alas ' it gives me ilciiilhcr |i.iin 
To witness suidi intense delight, 

I in. rvi-l liow nr lu'.'iil mid brain 

II.ii e not Irom 'inniisli Ijilcil me iputc. 

“ 1 thought 1 knew -o much ol lovo — 

Alas 1 limv little ilnl 1 knot, ! 

Since though no vows my lady move, 

1 slin bill' n.i and still leap wo. 

She my who!" being from me rr-lt. 

And her own sell and all beside, 

Arid when -lie look hcisell the left 
Nought but i heart tno harshly tiled. 

*■ My heart against eoiitiol rebelled. 

From that must fatal time when she 
before mine eyes a mil lm hold 
On which I paired riijlit lovingly. 

Miiror, since 1 thy wonders eyed, 

Mine hours hy sighs and tears I count, 

I perished as Narcissus died 
From gazing on thu glassy fount. 

“ The f ckle -ex is my despair, 

My ti u-t in lady’s love is o’er, 

No praise from henceforth I’ll givotlifie, 
Hut my heart’s anger on them pour. 

To my share joy will ne.vcr fall 
Though I for them so much forego. 

Yes! from tny heart l dnulit them all, 

And tkat all are alike I know. 

“ Since with my lady nought avail, 

Fond prayers, good right, nor pity ever, 
Since Rhe thus scorns the melting talu 
Of my true love, I’ll tell it never. 


I cast love from mo on tho spot— 

She wished my death—I answer her 
By death—Kince she retains mo not. 
Banished I tly 1 know not where. 

“ From this, my lady-love, flod wot < 

A very woman does appear, 

l’or what one wishes, sha wills not. 

And what one blames, she holds most d.-ir. 
Ah! woe is mo ! I’ve acted now 
* Ag did tho fool upon tho blidge— 

With fiuitlcss waste of strength, 1 turn. 

I stiovo to climb thu mountain ridge. 

“ -Ah ' pity is for ever lo-t, 

And 1 behoved it not before, 

For she wlm should have hid the most, 

Has cast, it oil" for cier iimic. 

Certes nil that see it must irpioie 
Her who allows n wietrli to die, 

Whose only hope was in her love. 

Whose only- heaven honned "l her eye. 

“ You will see me, Trodr.iii, oo more, 

Wietched I Hv, 1 know not where, 

I liimly sow to s ; ng no more, 

And joy, and love, alas! forswear.’’ 

The death ol llaimond of Toulouse 
probably determined Dim mu d, thus 
wearied of the stale and unprofitable 
wot Id, to retiro front it and at ek a to¬ 
fu go for hla wounded henrt and now 
aged limbs in a cloister, that lie might 
endeavour to expiate for the wins and 
offences of his younger days hy 
passing the close of his life in the 
tranquillizing occupations oil eligimi. 
Accordingly, about the year 1194, 
he entered into the monastery’ of 
Dalon in Limousin, his native coun¬ 
try, and there he also died. The 
exact date of his death is not known, 
but it may suffice for us that lie died 
to the world, and forswore in very 
truth the song, and the love, and the 
joy, for which his youthful heai t had 
beat bo wildly.and whose insufficien¬ 
cy for happiness he was thus com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge. His repu¬ 
tation did not dio with him, but 
among the troubadours wliq follow¬ 
ed him, as well as among his con- 
temporaiies, ho was much and de¬ 
servedly prized, and many passages 
from his poems are quoted, and that 
often, and always with applause. 
Even tho best of his brethren have 
thought no shame to imitate him. 


* Bertrand do Pari* de Rourrgue, In enumerating popular tale* and novels, apeuks 
alM " of the advice which Izambart gave on tho bridge,” which la probably whut tbo 
poet refers to in this song. 
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That he had a correct and elevated 
notion of the art which he himself 
professed may be readily seen in the 
following poem, as the sentiment 
with which it begins seems founded 
on exactly the same principles as 
the often quoted rule given by 
Horace. 

“ That song can be nf littlo woith 

Which springs not from the inmost heart, 
Ami song can in no heart have birth 
Where true love fills not every part— 
This of my song is the solo ai t, 

That mouth, and reason, soul, and eyes, 

A re organs of Love’s mysteries. 

“ Ah! never may I see the day 

That lave to narm my heart shall cease, 
Though hope ev'n should have fled away, 
And sorrow should each day increase, 
True love will keep my heart lit peace. 

And OieretoTu feel I joy, that I 
On my own heart unchanged rely. 

“ The love nf faithful hearts is seen 
lly the fond will, the mutual choice. 

And nought promotes truo love, I ween, 


More thnn desiring to rejoice— 

Foolish is he whoso wavering voice 
RIamcB at one time love’s fickle will, 

Now praises what becomes it ill. 

“ Alt! it would raise my heart above 
All passions, fears that round it play, 

CoQld I hut please you, my own love. 
Merry as Christmas seeing each day 
When you look on mo kindly gny ; 

Hut yet so seldom happens this 

For years must serve me one day’s bli-s.” 

As the picture of conflicting emo¬ 
tions, simply and truly expressed, the 
following poem may not be unin¬ 
teresting. It probably belongs to 
the earlier period of his lifo, hut 
there is nothing in it which can en¬ 
able us exactly to discover Us dale 
—it seems, however, to be the pro¬ 
duce of a mind as ye.t inexpet ienced 
in the ways of the world and doubt¬ 
ful of his own judgment, so as to he 
anxious to learn and guide himself 
by the opinions of others. It is as 
follows:— 


“ On every tree the tender leaves have birth, 
The sun unclouded sheds his brightest ray», 
The joyous birds, inspired by love, buret torth 
Amid their sports with all their merriest lays. 
All worship Love, that now rules all on earth, 
KaVe only you, who will no vows believe. 
Whence, lovely lady, 1 ne’er reuse to grieve, 
Rut weep-hali dead when all around is mirth. 


“ How treacherous lovers work me grievous ill 
Who lor some trifling favours are too gay ! 

Ami then, because they have not all their will, 

That all love must be false they dare to say ; 

Yet still they pry and others' gladness chill, 
llecause they grieve they would that all should mourn. 

Yet never from thee will my fond heart turn, 

Where’er 1 go I find thee Ibircst still, 

t 

“ Among her peers my lady oft I blame, 

And to disparage her in talking seem, 

That t may know if she deserves her fame. 

And try what others nf her virtues deem, 

If they as I hold hor a peerless dame. 

I hear and question too much for my cheer, 

Sinoe nought but good on, every side I hear, 

Whence I more grieve since it but feeds my flame. • 

“ Never did Alan such grievous chances dree 
As I for her, but I bear all with ease 
When I gaze on her and her beauties see. 

And hear that voice which first my heart did please, 

Ami raatk her downy cheek, her beaming eye— 

In her all beauty found a-resting-place, 

The more 1 gue the more I see of grace— 

Ae I ne’er loved aught else, Ood favour me." 
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The love-song, of* which we next 
present a translation, cannot, any 
more than the foregoing one, be with 
certainty attributed to any particular 
period, though, both from the stylo 
and the sentiments, we «hould bo 
inclined to place it also early in 
Bernard's poetical career—it see ins 
to have a great deal of the freshness 
of youth about it, and to be full of 
the humility and modesty which a 
continued intercom so with thn 
world rubs off like down from the 
peach. 

“ Tt is, no maivel if I sing 
Thau (illii'r singers better fur, 

Fur love lias been n,y guiding si ir. 

Jlj song's sweet goal, and mle and ‘■piing 1 , 
■ ! >'d\ and soul, strength, icavin, thought, 
l r pon tins east 1 gladly set, 

And tangled loiniil mj be.ut love’s not, 

Till save bis will 1 follow nought. 

“ All! dead me they wliu*i> lie.nh- ne'iT feel 
'1 lie i.ijitures love alone can give, 

1'wLie b.i|i|>ier far to eea.c to live 
'll.i’i wilbout love through b.e to steal. 

.May Clod nc\r punch nie so ,oie 
As to (oolong my life one (lay 
Alter its joys hive lied anas, 

And 1 can ting anil love no mine. 

“ I love the failest and the b“t 
Oi all who on this bright earth move, 

I nigh and weep bocan-c 1 love 
Too will—heneo wo is -till invguiM. 
fan lie resist whom love hath e.light ! 

The dungeon dark while I an, thrown 
1’ity ran ope, and she alone, 

Hi f there of pily 1 liml nought. 

• 

*• When I see her my love appears 
In changing cheek and Inuuii.g brow, 

As shakes the last leaf on tbo bough 
I tn inblo with a thousand fears. 

1 have less wisdom than a child. 

So wholly (loos love rule my mind— 

Well might a lady sulaee find 
For one thus by his heart beguiled. 

“ Let me yuur faithful servant he— 

I.aily, whate’er bo my reward, 

111 sci vc you as my giaeious lord 
B ith vassal’s stern fidelity. 

To do your bidding sec me here— 
l’i auk, lowly- minded, courteous, gay— 

Yoif arc no l>vur or wolf to slny 
One who trusts in you without fear. 

“ Love with such sweetness does contrive 
My heart to wound, that each day I 
A hundred times from sorrow die, 

And from pure joy as oft revive, 
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Such gontle mien my sorrows wear 
The joys of others sevm less sweet, 

Since thus my heart e’en wo can greet, 

What bliss! when joy shall {loutish there. 

Oh ! if it could at om?o bo known 
Of lovers which are false, which true! 

Oh, God 1 I would that a horn grew 
From the deceive!’s head alone. 

1 would give all ti casinos—weru they mine— 
That glitter in tins world below, 

Only to make my lady know 
How ceaselessly lor her I pine.” 

The two following stanzas may 
serve as a contrast to the foregoing 
—they were composed when Ber¬ 
nard was already beginning to tie 
disgusted with the pleavures which 
had once acted so powerfully on his' 
imagination and In art- His replies 
to the exhortations of his friends are 
full of the wcaiiness of a satiated 
heait to whom all the uses of the 
wot Id, especially those which had 
once such sway over him, appear 
Hat, stale, and unprolitahie. Peire 
of Auvergne, who contends with 
Bernard in the (iist tenzo, is a very 
well-known and celebrated trouba¬ 
dour, who Nourished between 1155 
and 1215. 

“ Hoi nurd of Ycid.iilour, iny hicml, 

Fioin tinging liuw can you lefrain, 

When night and d.,y thus without end 
Thu itighting.de ppuu foith hoi strum . J 
I’-Vk ! how In- voic* with gladness quivcis, 
He sings nil night upon that hough, 

Ah ! he knows mom of love ih.m thou. 

“ l’eiie, I lov e sleeping in the shade 
hi,ire than the nightingale good h.ek. 
bought you eiiulil say would o'er persuade 
Ain to my folly to come 'll lek. 

• Tl.aMt Gud I hurst my chain to shiver-, 
l'ut you anil all who love, I think, 

Ai e tottering on ruin's bunk. 

“ Ha who knows not with love to hear, 
Barnard, no good will o’er bring faith, 

Nor shall wo fuel one Morrow tlicrl 
Which i*.nut more than blessings worth, 

If it first harms, it ends in gladness ; 

No great good can he without grief, 

But after tears joy brings relief. 

“ Ah! Peire, if for a year or two 
Tho world were fashioned to my mind, 

Not ono of us should eversno 
To any ono cf womankind— 

They for a timo should pine in sadness. 

And to us men such honour pay, 

That they, not we, for love should pray. 

2 u 
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“ Bernard, it would most foul appear 
If ladies sued, 'tie far more lit 
That men should pray to them and fear;— 
That man shows greater lack of wit 
Than he who sows the barren sand, 

Who dares them or their virtues blame, 

Or speak aught ’gainst their spotless fame. 

44 Peire, my heart bleeds unceasingly 
When on the falso one my thoughts dwell, 
Who tortured me, I know not why, 

Save that 1 loved her far too well— 

Long did my heart unchanging stand. 

But nh ! the inoro I bore, tho worse 

I found her still, and more perverse. 

41 Bernard, by grief inu must be era/ed 
If from your heart you banish love, 

By which man is to honour raised. 

Peire, he who loves has no sound brain, 
Since the deceivers still above 
All othcre fame and honour gain." 

Limosin, who addresses the poet 
in the next teuzo, was an intimate 
friend of Bernard, and is the person 
to whom lie sent one of his songs, as 
was before noticed. Nothing is 
known of himself personally, but his 
name has heen rescued from obli¬ 
vion by being coupled with that of 
Bernard of Ventadour. 

II Bernard of Ventadour, in song, 

I, as a fiieml, attack you non — 

Since lost in thought I’ve seen you long, 

I with at last to ask you how 
You stand with love t A slave or free ? 

No favoured swain you seem to be. 

“ I have not, Lemmon, the heart 
To all your questions to Attend— 
Through grief my life will toon depart— 
May God preserve you, gentle friend, 

I perish by a false one’B guile, 

Nor love nor pity aid tho while. 

44 If she once wore a loving mien 
All may be happy. Bernard, still; 

No one should quarrel hive, 1 ween, 

Since each at last may have his will. 

Such angry lovers grieve far more, 

And for one pang feel three or four. 

41 It. Lemosin, was black deceit 

That she tuined on me with such scorn, 
Ev n when she could my wishes meet, 

And comfort me so long forlorn ; 

I now as little comfort know, 

A. if nono e'er had been below. 


44 Those, Bernard, ever damage fed 

Who cannot calmly bear such wo, 

For love rules with a rod of steel; 

If y ou resent such trifles, know 
Whate’er be promised all U o’er, . 

Though hundred faiths werepledged or more. 

Such was Bernard of Ventadour, 
and such is a selection from the songs 
which still remain. Above fifty arc in 
existence, but many of these are 
still in manuscript. Kaynouard has 
published about twenty-three or fuur 
of them, and of those we have se¬ 
lected what appeared best adapted 
for the purpose we had in view. In 
conclusion, we nu.y remark, that 
simplicity of thought is one of the 
most remarkable features in the cha¬ 
racter of this poetry ; nor had the 
trouhadouis, any more than their 
contemporaries, any notion of the 
complication of ideas, or of the mul¬ 
tifarious adjuncts, all tending to pro¬ 
duce a unity, which developed itself 
at a later period. A remaikable ex¬ 
ample of this may be drawn from 
tbeir description of the beauties of 
nature, with which so many of their 
poems begin. The greeneage of the 
trees and meadows, the fragrance of 
the llowcTs, the splendour of the 
sun, the song of the birds, furnish 
them with a number of beautiful, 
but isolated, images, all heaped togo- 
getlier, which are mentioned merely', 
without any attempt at forming tiiem 
into a picture by a harmonious 
blending of them all together. Ber¬ 
nard of Ventadour is remarkable in 
this respect, and it is probably from 
the circumstance which we have 
just mentioned, that we are to ex¬ 
plain to ourselves the reason of the 
very great uniformity of all such 
descriptions in the whole circle of 
the literature. Bernard of Venta¬ 
dour may ho looked upon as the typo 
of the troubadours, considered aa 
a tninne singer of Bongs of love; it 
would be interesting to compare him 
and his t works with the impetuous, 
warlike, and powerful Bertrand do 
Born, who, to the softer feelings of 
the troubadour, unites the love of 
war, the impetuous courage, and the 
political dexterity which render him 
a true image of the warrior poets 
which forpi so prominent a feature 
in this literature. 
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The Unbidden Quest, 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


Nicholas Klauer was a rich 
burgher of Ingoldstadt, fond of 
good eating and drinking, and with 
but one diaw-back on his felicity, 
namely, a lean scolding wife, who 
was, no doubt, consigned to him by 
Providence, to teach him that un¬ 
alloyed happiness is not the lot of 
mortality. Like the Lord liamlet, 
Nicholas was “ somewhat fat and 
pursy,” with a round, rosy, good- 
humoured expression of counte¬ 
nance, and a bald, polished skull, 
which, in the summer season, af¬ 
forded a haltior place to many a 
vagrant, unceremonious blue-bottle. 

Of course, being rich, our worthy 
burgher had a high opinion of hia 
own importance, and equally as a 
matter of course, possessed, in the 
estimation of his friends, the best 
of hearts; tor, whatever romantic 
enthusiasts may allege to the con- 
tiary, there is nothing like a well- 
endowed pot ket to elicit a man’s 
amiabilities. It brings them out 
like a line varnish. Your rich folks 
are always so t expectable.—sointelli- 
gent—eo eieiy thing that is com¬ 
panionable, both at homo and a- 
bioatl; it in your poor devil only 
that entertains such odd notions of 
things—is so unsocial—so vulgar— 
so notorious for his mildewed mo¬ 
rality, and incalculable resources of 
mm-pay m cut. You seldom or never 
find a rich man in the black-hole, 
or airing his elbuws in the court¬ 
yard of a jail; no, he is to be met 
with in the selectest haunts where 
\ ice never dares to show her face— 
at ron r t—at clubs—in mv lady’s 
drawingroom, or at pijr lord’s levee 
— an incontrovertible fact, which, 
while It settles the question of thj 
superior morality of the wealthy, 
accounts for and justifies their re-' 
serve towards their poorer breth¬ 
ren. But, to say nothing of his 
moral inferiority, what pleasure, I 
should like to know, can a rich man 
possibly derive from the company 
of a poor one ? To laugh at bis 
jokes is out of the question, for who 
can relish humour that is not in¬ 
dorsed by respectability? If he 
tells you a fact, ten to one it is a 
fiction, for poverty is the mother of 


invention; he cannot tivet your at¬ 
tention by any piquantsmall scandals 
about your mutual friends, which is 
the very salt of conversation, no¬ 
thing being more remarkable than 
the placidity with which we listen to 
the abuse of our acquaintances, and 
the dulcet strain iii which we put 
forth our remonstrances of " come 
now, this is too bad ; I really cannot 
Bit still and hoar all this,” evidently 
intending tliei ehy to encourage the 
speaker 10 go on. The poor man 
cannot serve up any s<ma pif/nmitr. 
of this sort.; auil as for his daring 
to round off a point by poking you 
in the libs, or winking knowingly 
at you with an arch, half-shut eye 
—those familiar expedients which 
lend such irresistible effect to purse- 
proud drollery—why, he would no 
more think of taking such a liberty 
than of taking the air on a witch’s 
broom-stick! Of necessity, then, 
the poor inau must he as dull a 
dog as he is a depraved one; anil 
such being the case, what wonder 
that a respectable citizen like Ni¬ 
cholas Klauer made a point of 
keeping the whole fraternity at 
arm’s length, and restricting him¬ 
self to the society of his moral and 
enlightened equals, ori whose eon- 
genial minds his elephantine jokes, 
and still morn ponderous common¬ 
places, never failed to mako the ic- 
qulsite impression. 

But to my tale. It was one of 
those foggy evenings towards the 
close of autumn, when horseR are 
apt to poke their dorob into shop 
windows, and pedestiians pressed 
for time to find that they have gone 
just half a"town’* length out of their 
road; in a word, it was an orthodox 
November evening when Nicholas 
Klauer sat in, his leather-bottomed 
arm-chair, by a cozy fire-side, with 
a black cat purring and washing her 
ears at his feet, and a spacious 
glass, with nothing in it but a 
spoon, on the table beside him. 
His wife—considerate creature !— 
having quitted him to visit a gossip 
in tbe neighbourhood, he had been 
indemnifying himself for his soli¬ 
tude by a hearty supper, which des¬ 
patched, be was now, in the true 
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spirit of luxurious idlesse , indul- 
ging in a variety of vague listless ru¬ 
minations; atone moment shaping 
figures out of the glowing embers 
on the hearth, and at another spe¬ 
culating on the probability of his 
escaping the effects of the last 
mouthful of a delicious pate, which, 
like many another epicure, he hnd 
prevailed on himself to swallow, 
merely because it was the last. 

Ah, that last mouthful! How 
much mischief has accrued to so- 
ciety from indulging in it! Could 
he but have refrained from the 
savoury superfluity, and obey, 
ed the remonstrances of nature 
when she cried, “ hold, enough! ” 
Sir Gregory Caster might have been 
alive to'this hour; but it lay so pro- 
volvingly before him, right under 
his very nose, at the late Lord 
Mayor’s inauguration feast, that his 
epicurism was not proof against the 
Reduction; “ it is the last mouth¬ 
ful,’' said lie, “ and f urely that cau do 
me no gre t harm I ” so he swallow¬ 
ed it, and died that same night of a 
surfeit. What made a howling ma¬ 
niac of Atkinson, the rich stock¬ 
broker?" Precisely the same in¬ 
firmity of purpose exhibited in a 
different form, lie liad already 
amassed a “plum;” and was ad¬ 
vised by all who felt an iuterebt in 
his welfare, to retire and hive his 
gains ; but no, ho must first secure 
one more slice—just one “ last 
mouthful” — of the new tempting 
foreign loan. Well, ho did so; 
but scarcely was the false hunger 
of his aval ice appeased, when down 
went the stock, and away went the 
fortune of the distracted miser. 
Poor Charles Mordauut! He too 
must insist on his “ last mouthful,” 
for who does not know that ambi¬ 
tion, like covetousness and glut¬ 
tony, has an ever-craving “ wolf in 
its belly ? ” Charles had long held 
a distinguished post in the Cabinet; 
but what of that? Though high, 
he was not highest; power had yet 
one “ last mouthful ” wherewith to 
tempt his appetite; and in intrigu¬ 
ing for the possession of this, ho 
sacrificed character, and ultimately 
life itself. 

I might enumerate a thousand 
other instances of the danger of 
giving way to the temptation of a 
“ last mouthful; ” but I am not 


writing a homily, so must return to 
the hero of my narrative, whom I 
left indolently ruminating by his 
fire- side. While thus occupied, a 
sudden kuoc.k at the door roused 
hint from his reveries, and, gently 
raising himself, he began to con¬ 
sider who the varlet could be that 
thus dared to disturb an Ingoldstadt 
burgher in the very midst of his 
nocturnal devotions. Some people 
speculate on visitors by their knot k, 
and Nicholas was one of these, llis 
first impression was, that the in¬ 
truder was no other than his wife, 
returned unexpectedly to moderate 
any exuberant felicity he might he 
indulging in; but the sangfroid of 
his cat, who well knew the dread* <1 
rap, convinced him that this could 
not be the case, and he was in the 
act of puzzling himself with a ni¬ 
nety of conjectures, when, bang I 
bang! again went the knocker, the 
bell at the same time ringing, as if 
it were ringing for a wager. 

“ Who’s there ? ” cried Nicholas, 
shuttling and grumbling along tic: 
passage, in the not disagreeable con¬ 
sciousness of a good grievance; 
“ Who’s there, I say ? ” 

“ No matter, let me in.” 

“ No matter! But I tell you it 
is great matter that I should know 
who demands admittance into my 
house at. this hour. For aught 1 
know, you may be a thief. There 
was my neighbour Hans ICrack- 
jaw”- 

“ L>-n Ilans Krackjavv—let me 

in.” 

“ Let you in, bey 1 And, prnj', 
what Bhouhl I let you in for ? You 
are much better where you are," 
added Nicholas, in an arch, satirical 
manner, which had the effect of re¬ 
storing his good humour, for your 
slow wag is always pleased when 
he fancies he has said a smart 
thing. 

11 Will you let me in or not ? ” re¬ 
joined the stranger, raLiug his voice 
in a most peremptory manner. 

“ No, I won't.” 

“ You won’t?” 

“ No I ” 

“ Then here goes,” and so saying, 
the Btrangcr kept up such a clatter¬ 
ing at the door, now with the 
knocker, and now with his doubled 
fist against the panels, that Nicholas, 
who began to be apprehensivo of the 
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effects of this two-fold assault and 
battery, thought it better to come 
to terms with him. Accordingly, 
after cautiously peeping through the 
key-hole, in order to get some 
glimpse of the stranger's face or 
figure, in which, however, he was 
disappointed by the darkness of the 
night, he unlocked the door, and let 
him in; not a little induced thereto 
by the rain, which now began to 
descend in torrents; for Nicholas, 
notwithstanding bis self-importance, 
wns, in the main, a well-natured 
fellow, and would scarcely have re¬ 
fused shelter, evdn to a poor man, 
at such a season. 

No sooner had the stranger en¬ 
tered, than he moved biihldy for¬ 
ward into the parlour, and enscon¬ 
cing himself in his host’s own sacred 
arm-chair, said, in a chuckling tone, 

“ llow are you, Nick? Disagree¬ 
able night this.** 

“ Nick ! Who told you my name 
was Nick ? ” asked the burgher, 
drawing himself up with an air of 
grave hauteur. 

“ Oh, I could not be tinec days in 
Ing ildsturil without hearing ail about 
the ric h Nicholas Klaucr,” replied 
the stranger, with a moat courteous 
inclination of iho head. 

•* Tme—true. Well, but now 
that you lire in, friend, tell me 
your business. But before you 
explain, suppose you quit that arm¬ 
chair, and take this,” pushing an old 
high.backed mahogany one towards 
bin*. 

“ No, no; but let alone: I am 
very comfortable where l am.” 

“ Give me my chair," repeated 
Nicholas, drumming test'll/ with one 
foot on the floor. 

“ 1 shall do no such thing," re¬ 
plied his unabashed visitor. 

” By St Jerome! but you a'U 
cool fellow/' said mine host, at the 
same time taking the vacant seat, 
and laughing in spite of himself at 
his visitor’s consummate assurance, 
lie would not, however, have sub¬ 
mitted so readily to his cavalier 
behaviour had not the latter’s air 
and manner denoted a character far 
different from those tame, pacific 
ones to whom honest Nicholas had 
so long laid down the law. It 
seemed to be that of a shrewd, 
reckless adventurer, who had seen 
life in all its varieties, and could 


make himself at home in all com¬ 
panies, utterly careless whether 1m 
were welcome or not. lie had a 
grey piercing eye, ever on the look¬ 
out, as if for his landlord’s silver 
spoons; a huge mouth, which 
seemed made for no other purpose 
than to perplex a perigord pie; 
broad, square chest, indicating pro¬ 
digious ' personal strength ; legs 
bowed like a parenthesis; and large, 
red ears, which stood off from either 
side his head, like the paddle-boxes 
of a steam-boat. The general ex¬ 
pression of his cast-iron counte¬ 
nance was that of caustic humour; 
hut it was constantly changing, as 
were also the tones of his voice, 
which were now arch and sportive, 
and now harsh and peculiar as those 
of a Yankee boatswain. His attire 
presented nothing remarkable, ex¬ 
cept that he wore a pair of super¬ 
annuated black shorts, a seedy 
cocked hat, and pearl-grey stock¬ 
ings, with clocks running up to the 
calf of his leg. Altogether his look, 
dress, and bearing, conveyed the 
idea of a mouldy lawyer on the 
hunt for a client. 

When Nicholas had completed his 
inspection of this prepossessing 
biped, which 1m did in shorter time 
than I have taken to describe him, he 
Bhruggcd his shoulders, as much as 
to say, “ Ecod, you’re a beauty,” 
and then again demanded to know 
the reason of his abrupt visit. 

“ Why, I havo come to sup with 
you, of course,” replied the Unbid¬ 
den Guest. 

“ But you cannot expect any sup¬ 
per at Buch a late hour as this.” 

“ Indeed but 1 do, though.” 

“. Then you are like to he disap¬ 
pointed, friend.” 

” I think not.” 

“ No matter what you think; the 
deuce a mouthful will you get in this 
house to-night, for my servants are 
all out, and my pantry is empty.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Master Nicholas. 
Supper I want, and supper I will 
have. Why, what are you staring 
for ? Is there any thing surprising 
in a hungry man wanting his sup¬ 
per ? ” 

“ But I tell you again, I have got 
no BUpper.” 

“ That’s a lie, Nick, and you know 
it.” 

“ Indeed 1 And, pray, how do you 
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know whetyra it's a lie or not ? ” 
enquired tnirieliost, as much startled 
as an abbess' tfouAd’ be, at the sight 
of a concealed’Iilsbhiah iu her nun¬ 
nery. ■' 

“ Oh,” rejoined the stranger, with 
a second courteous obcitfont'e, “ I 
could uot be three days in Iugold- 
Btadt without hearing all about Ni¬ 
cholas KI Auer and ids famous vi •- 
tualling establishment. People here¬ 
abouts talk of nothing else, at least 
where I have been.” 

“ You have said that once before; 
so I’d thank you to change your 
tunc. I’m not one to be taken in 
by soft speeches; lam as sick of them 
as a poor patient of his doctor's 
bill." 

“ Hah, hah! ” replied the stran¬ 
ger, “ that’s so like you—you are 
bo droll 1 Such a wag ! ” 

This well-timed laugh did not come 
amiss to Nicholas, despite his depre¬ 
cation of all suit speeches. Few 
men,' indeed, who pique themselves 
on their humour, can resist the com¬ 
pliment of a hearty laugh, especially 
when it comes iu the right place. 
Many, otherwise adroit, flatterers 
are sad marplots iu this respect. 1 
once knew a gentleman who could 
never get his risible muscles into 
play till a full halt hour Rtter the 
rest of the company had forgotten 
the joke, when lie would buist out 
with a most cacophonous cacliinna- 
tlon, and generally at the veiy mo¬ 
ment when the gravest possible dis¬ 
course tvas going forward. Now, 
the stranger was no bungler of this 
sort; his seasonable chuckle, there¬ 
fore, had ali the effect that might 
have been anticipated, for the 
burgher was so mollified by ,his 
prompt appreciation of a good 
thing, that without more ado he 
rose from his seat, and hurrying out 
of the room, returned in a few mi¬ 
nutes with the supper apparatus, 
and placing the items, one by one ou 
the table, desired the stranger to fall 
to; while he himself looked on. 

And well lie might look on, for 
never since the dayH of Heliogabalus 
was there seen such an appetite as 
tills well-featured visitor’s. Talk of 
a plke—a shark—a cormorant—a 
p^et! Why, he would have beaten 
an alderman, giving him the start of 
a whole venison pasty! Not less as¬ 
tounding were his faculties of de- 


S ;lutltion. Could you but have seen 
dm, you would have sworn he was 
just fresh from a year’s browsing on 
the Great Zaarah, with all the thirst 
of the desert upon him. 

Though himself a superior hand 
at these matters, yet mine host was a 
mere child compared to Ids guest, 
and as he sate looking on, while the 
latter's huge mouth kept constantly 
opening and shutting like a box- door 
on a benefit night, Ids sui prise w as 
scarcely less than his admiration, 
and he began to consider within 
ldmself who or wliat the stranger 
could he. Was he a travelling jug¬ 
gler, whose trade was eating and 
drinking for wagers, or some poor 
scare-crow of a'studenL indemnify¬ 
ing himself for a piotracted Lent at 
the University ? Was he a player— 
was he a pedlar—was he this—was 
lie that—was he t’other ? A thousand 
random speculations passed through 
the burgher’s brain, and as he hinted 
the most plausible of these, to his 
guest, in the hope of drawing him 
out,iiereceivedsucheuitdiy answers 
as served still further to mystify 
him ; and at length lie had nothing 
left for it, hut to scratch ids head 
and put on that air of uneom.»on 
seriousness which is the last re¬ 
source of men in a state of per¬ 
plexity. 0 

Hut though the stranger refused to 
gratify his host’s curiosity, lie evi¬ 
dently enjoyed his bewilderment; 
anil filling his glass, for, 1 veiily be¬ 
lieve, the twentieth time, drained it at 
a draught to the health of Nicholas, 
and then setting it down witli the 
self-satisfied air of a good man who 
has just fulfilled a sacred duty, said, 
11 What ails you, Nick? you look 
amazed.” 

" And no wonder. But, I say, 
what are you going to do with that 
ham bone ?" 

“ Swallow it to be sure.” 

“ Swallow it? Mercy on us, 
what a stomach you must have! ” 

“ Why, what a fuss the man makes 
about a small hnm bone! Theto 
was a time, Nick, when you were 
running a poor, houseless lad about 
Ingoldstadt, when you would not 
have turned up your nose even at a 
ham bone.” 

Few great men like to be remind¬ 
ed of their past insignificance, and 
Nicholas was proveibialiy sensitive 
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on this point. Looking therefore at 
his guest as savagely as he could 
have eaten him, he said,— 

“ I’d bare you to know, friend, 
that I am a burgher of Ingoidstadt, 
and will have no freedoms taken 
with me; so, if you cannot keep a 
civil tongue in your head, the best 
thing you can do will be to quit 
my bouse." 

“ Hah I hah J hah ! ” replied the 
unknown, throwing himself back in 
bis arm chair, and uttming a sort of 
hoarse, imperfect bleat, like a sheep 
with a Bore throat; “ you are in a 
passion, Nick; be calm, 1 beg, as 
you value my good opinion." 

*■ Your good opinion! Well, upon 
my soul, you are, without exception, 
the most impudent dog I ever set 
eyes ou," Sfcnul the burgher, more 
and more puzzled to account for his 
guest’s inexplicable conduct. 

" Don’t be saucy, Nick, or I shall 
pull your nose,” and before the in¬ 
dignant Nicholas had time to express 
his opinion of this unparalleled af¬ 
front, the Bti anger seized the ham 
bone, and swallowed it with the 
same, apparent ease with which Ka¬ 
mo Samee used to swallow a bolster; 
his host while he witnessed this 
achievement, giving vent to his won¬ 
der in such broken sentences as, 
“ Well, 1 yever ’’—“ Can it be pos¬ 
sible ? ”—“ Bless my heart, what a 
mouthful! ” 

The table being now fairly rlear- 
ed, Nicholas began to entertain a 
hope tiiat his guest would take his 
departure, and to expedite so desi¬ 
rable a move, he yawned rh if he 
had just finished the perusal of the 
“ Omnipresence of the Deity,” and 
threw out hints about its being late, 
and time for all decent folks to be 
a-bed. But the stranger either could 
not, or would not, understand irs 
meaning, whereupon Nicholas was 
formally proceeding to give him no¬ 
tice to quit, when he was stopped 
by, “ Your ham bone makes a very 
pretty reiisii, Master Klauer; but 
now for serious eating. Where is 
Bupper?” 

“ God help tbe man, he has juBt 
finished it! ” 

“ What, do you call those windy 
kickshaws a supper ? Nonsense, 
you must be joking. I am sure, now, 
you have got some other nice little 
tit-bit in your snuggery.” 


*' Not an atom of either fish, flesh, 
or fowl, as 1 hope to be saved.” 

” Ob, fie, Nicholas Klauer, fie! ” 

“ What 1 tell you is the fact; I 
have not a scrap left in the house, 
unless,” added the burgher with a 
melancholy smile, “ you will try tbe 
poker.” 

“ Don't talk in this ridiculous 
manner. Master Klauer. You know 
well—for I can see it in your he¬ 
sitating look — that there is just 
a paid or two left in your pan¬ 
try, so go and fetch them. Come, 
not a word, I will be ohejed; ” and 
the stranger cast such a fierce, nie- 
naceous glance at his host, that Ni¬ 
cholas, who was of a pacific turn of 
soul, was actually bullied into sub¬ 
mission, though it went to his very 
heart's core to see the dainties which 
he had specially put by for the mor¬ 
row’s recreations thus consigned to 
the all-devouring maw of some ano¬ 
nymous adventurer. 

As this last reflection crossed his 
mind, and he saw his unbidden 
guest making the. most destructive 
inroads on the Integrity of his dar¬ 
ling viands, bis own mouth began 
to water, and at length his epicu¬ 
rean propensities getting the better 
of him, he burst out with, “ Stop, 
fair play’s a jewel; it’s my turn 
now,” and made au immediate 
snatch at the one remaining dainty. 

“ Why, you greedy brute! ” roared 
the eniaged stranger, hurliDg his 
cocked-hat at Nicholas’s head, 
“ would you have me die of hunger, 
while that vile, sophisticated paunch 
of yours is crammed even to suffo¬ 
cation ? For shame, Master Klauer, 
for shame; how can you expect me 
to call again, if you treat me in this 
unhandsome manner?” With which 
words he laid fast hold of the pate, 
and bolted it, in what Lord Duberley 
significantly calls “ the twinkling of 
a.bed-pole.” 

Up to this hour the honest burgher 
had kept his fears under some sort 
of restraint; but they now began to 
overpower him, especially when he 
came to reflect on his position. Not a 
soul but himself and hiB strange vi¬ 
sitor were in the house: the hour 
was verging on midnight; the patrol 
had taken his last rounds, and the 
soundof footsteps had long since died 
■way in the streets. Yet at this 
very hour, for aught Nicholas could 
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say to the contrary, he might be 
sitting cheek by jowl with some cool 
and practised desperado, who tak- 
lag advantage of the favourable op¬ 
portunity, might rob—murder—pop 
him into a sack—and bury him in the 
coal-hole. In such an event, who 
could hear his outcries ? llis neigh¬ 
bour on the right was a deaf baker, 
and on the left a bed-ridden book¬ 
seller. It was a clear case. Hap 
what might, he had not the ghost of 
a chance left—not a peg whereon to 
hang a hope. 

These dismal reflections were not 
at all relieved by the lights and 
sounds about him. His favourite 
cat, with that fine tact peculiar to 
animals, kept constantly peeping 
out between his legs, and casting 
uneasy glances at the stranger 
—the tall uptight clock ticked, like 
a death-watch, in ids cal'—the sulky 
lire set ail the persuasions of the 
poker at defiance—and the lights on 
the table burned or seemed to burn 
with n strange, sickly light, throwing 
tiie most eccentric lights and shades 
on the haish lineaments of the 
stranger. Nicholas was by no means 
deficient in personal courage, yet bo 
could not choose but feel alarmed 
at liis position; and when, witli a 
shrewd eye to results, lie stole a 
glanee at his visitor's athletic frame, 
and then took into consideration his 
own helpless obesity, his very soul 
sickened within him, and he was 
thinking by what means he might 
best rid himself of his unbidden 
guest's presence, when, as if he read 
what was passing in his mind, the 
latter observed— 

“ You don’t half like me, Nick— 
1 see you don’t. Well, there is no 
accounting for tastes, though 1 have 
been reckoned handsome, 1 assure 
you. However, never mind that; 
let us talk of more important mat¬ 
ters. Your pantry ”— 

“ Is as empty as a poet's pocket.” 

“ Why then, since this is the case, 
I don’t see that you can do better 
than just step out, and fetch me in a 
small trifle—say a dozen pounds or 
so, for I am not particular to an 
ounce—of something Bolid, by way 
of wind-up. You cannot expect a 
gentleman to live on air, and I have 
had little more substantial as yet. 
Now, don’t apologize, for I am not 
at all angry,” 


“ Ob, the ravenous alligator!” 
thought Nicholas; but he waB a dis¬ 
creet man, and did not giro utter¬ 
ance to his disgust. 

“ You are surprised at my appe¬ 
tite,” resumed the stranger, “ and 
no wonder, for I look delicate.” 

“Delicate!” muttered Nicholas, 
while the phantom of a wan smile 
flitted across his face. 

“ No more of this, Nick,” said the 
Unknown sternly, 1 ' but put on your 
hat and vanish; you cauuot con¬ 
ceive how hungry lam!" 

“ What, go out in this soaking 
shower, when all the shops are shut, 
and not a mouthful of any thing is 
to be procured for love or money ? 
impossible. Only listen how the 
rain is driving against Ui«vimlovv.” 

“ Oh, true; it does rain a little,’’ 
replied the straoger, with inimitable 
nonchalance, “ but wliat of that V 
I shall not feel it; so go, Master 
Klauer, l am quite hurt to think you 
can hesitate an instant.” 

“ If I do,” icjoined the burgher, 
in a high state of acetous efferves¬ 
cence, “ I'll be"- 

A loud laugh—say rather a fierce 
yell of exultation fioin theanonynious 
Scaramouch interrupted his host’s 
further speech. “ Mailt me,” said 
the former, “ the clock is now on 
the stroke of eleven, and If, when 
that hour has struck, 1 find you still 
here, I swear by all the powers of 
grace and beauty, I will cut your 
throat;” and by way of giving em¬ 
phasis to this threat, he snatched a 
carving-knife from the table, and 
began coolly sharpening it on his 
shop-leather. 

This flightful menace set Nicho¬ 
las’s teeth clattciing like a pair of 
castanets; he made no repiy,—how 
should he 'i —but moving towards the 
window, looked abroad on the swar¬ 
thy face of night, which was sullen as 
revenge, without even the affecta¬ 
tion of a smile, except when the 
moon by fits struggled through tlie 
ragged spongy clouds, or some de¬ 
mure maiden star just popped her 
meek head out and then timidly re¬ 
treated. 

“ What! you won’t go?” said the 
stranger, who saw how his host’s At¬ 
tention was occupied. “ Well, you 
know the alternative ; and I am too 
much of a gentleman to break my 
word.” 
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" But I shall catch my death of 
cold,” expostulated the burgher, by 
way of a conclusive argument. 

“ Well, is that my fault?” 

“ Do, pray, have some little con¬ 
sideration. Only look at me. Do 
you think I am one fitted to go 
tramping about from house to house 
in a shower that might soak through 
the hide of a rhinoceros ? Why can’t 
you go yourself?” 

“Go myself!” replied the Un¬ 
known, uplifting his hands and eyes 
in astonishment; 11 what a heart you 
must have to propose such a thing 
to a tender flower like me ! ” Then ‘ 
in a voice of thunder he added,— 
“ Fly—vanish—evaporate! ” 

“ lint surely you will give mo time 
to wrap a pollen comforter about 
my n“ck! ” 

” Nonsense ; what can a great 
healthy savage like you want with a 
woollen comforter ? You sec I have 
pot none. However, to show you 
how considerate 1 am, 1 will give you 
j ust two seconds to get ready,—Now, 
is your comfiuter on ? ” 

“ No, 1 cannot tie the knot.” 

“ Shall I tie it for you ?” exclaimed 
the stranger, with a glance of pecu¬ 
liar meaning : “ But liaik,” ho con¬ 
tinued, 11 the clock strikes; now then’’ 
—and 1 isiug from his chair, he gave a 
tcniiic flourish with the carving- 
knife. 

“Hold, hold —I’m gone—God help 
me!” and so Haying, the aggrieved 
burnhcr snatched up his hat and 
utuhiella, and hunied as fast as his 
legs would carry him out of the 
house. 

The night was autumn in itp rough¬ 
est mood; the wind came in shiilly 
gusts, and then died away in low 
so ppi eased moanings; blatk clouds 
wout travelling with all the slow 
pomp of a funeral procession across 
the sky; and the fog that chokttd 
up the silent streets allowed nothing 
to be visible, but just the dim, unde¬ 
cided glimmer of a lamp or two, and 
their reflections in the gutters un¬ 
derneath. Moonshine there was 
none,—mudshine had it all to her¬ 
self. It was one of those disastrous 
nights when humanity is beset by 
all sorts of grievances—a night pro¬ 
vocative of suicide; when heaven 
scowls on earth, and earth giveB back 
frown for frown; when the fancy 
refuses to put forth a leaf, and the 


yellow flowers of spleen and hypo- 
chondriasm are alone in full blos¬ 
som. 

On such a night Blackmore con- 
"ceived the idea of his “ Prince Ar¬ 
thur,” and the publisher of that 
drowsy epic hung himself from 
sheer desperation! 

On such a night the dispirited Plu¬ 
ralist woke up from a dream of” The 
Church iu Danger," just in time 10 
learn that the Tories had sent in 
their resignation i ' 

On such a night the last new 
comedy was damned by a damp au¬ 
dience, who were in no mood for 
the vivacious! 

On such a night the ennuyed, so¬ 
litary old bachelor proposed to, and 
whs accepted by, ids housekeeper ! 

On such n night “ Love ” flew out 
of the ” cottage-window,” and the 
newly-espoused Orlando had his 
fust contention with his “ angel 
wife I ” 

As Nicholas, on whom the spirit 
of this comiitrtless night pressed 
with most disheartening effect, went 
plash — plash — through the mud, 
which kept spotting him like a 
paid, and even insinuated itself into 
an undesired intimacy with his 
iamb’s-wool stockings, he began to 
soliloquize on the strange postuie 
of liis affairs. 

“ What a condition is mine ? ” said 
he, " I came out a man, and shall go 
back a sponge—there, there’s a shoe- 
full, right over the ancles,” and he 
jiikcd out his leg with that peculiar 
quiver which a cat gives when she 
makes her first step into water. 
“ Very hard,” he continued, “ un¬ 
common hard to be treated at my 
time of life as I have been to-night, 
just as if I were a mere nobody; 
and all by some ruffian adventurer, 
who, if the truth weie known, has 
not got a rix-dollar to save him from 
starvationand as he thought of hia 
unbidden guest’s possible poverty 
came to his aid, and tugging at his 
waistcoat n ith prodigious irritability, 
ho resolved Instantly to go back 
and call him to account, and if this 
had no effect, to kick hitn into the 
Btreeta. 

Just as he turned to put this mag¬ 
nanimous resolve into execution, a 
stiff blast came sweeping round the 
corner of the street where he stood, 
and after skinning his superannuat- 
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ed umbrella so effectually that no* 
thing but a strait, uptight stick re¬ 
mained In his hand, blew off his hat, - 
while an enormous hail-drop, Im¬ 
pregnated with ague, dropped, as if 
jroin spite, into the fleshy furrows 
of his neck, and wept itself to death 
between bis shoulders. To fill up 
the measure of his sufferings, he 
heard a voice crying after him, and 
pricking up his ears, in order to as¬ 
certain who could be hailing him at 
such an hour, recognised—or was it 
mere fancy the authoritative tones 
of the Unkuowu! 

Where now was his resolution ? 
Alas, it had oozed out, like Bob 
Acres’ valour, at his fingers’ ends; 
and heaving a sigh as profound as if 
soul and body were parting com¬ 
pany, he once again Bet forward, 
sounding the depths of the puddles 
(without missing one) in hie road; 
and looking up at each house he 
passed, to seo if aught was stirring, 
or likely to stir, while the lively min 
kept trickling off his bald head, as if 
it were a varnis hed turnip. Vain, 
however, was his scrutiny. Not the 
slightest tokens of animation appear¬ 
ed. All was hushed and hopeless as 
the grave, except when now and 
then a watch-dog gave out a drowsy 
bark, or some enamoured tom-cat 
in hot pursuit of a coquettish tabby, 
came down with a squall into the 
mud from the top of a roof or dead 
wall. 

At length, as Nicholas passed 
down the street where his old crony 
Hans Krackjaw resided, ho saw a 
light glimmering in his bed-room 
window, and hurrying towards the 
house, he rang a loud peal at the 
bell. For a few minuteB no notice 
was taken of his summons, but when 
he had thrice repeated it, the window 
was cautiously opened, and a red 
Worsted night-cap popped out and 
as suddenly popped in again; while, 
at the same moment, the voice of 
Hans cried out, “ Who’s there?” in 
that peculiarly tremulous tone which 
a peaceable householder adopts 
when he has reason to believe that 
he is putting the question to a 
thief. 

“ It Is I, Nicholas Klauer. Don’t 
you know me, Hans V ” 

“You Nick Klauer? No such 
thing; my friend Nicholas is a de¬ 
cent respectable body, who would 


not go about knocking people upat 
midnight. Get along"with you ; you 
are no more Nick Klauer than lam." 

“ But 1 fell you I am that unhap¬ 
py wretch, and wish to God 1 was 
'somebody else; I would not care 
who, provided I was not myself." 

These last woi ds were uttered in 
such a loud, distinct, impassioued 
tone that Hans could no longer mis¬ 
take the speaker. 

“ So then, you really are Nick 
Klauer ? ” he replied; “ very odd; 
and pray, Nick, what do you want 
with inu ?” 

“ Supper,” shouted the burgher. 

“Supper?” rejoined Hans in as¬ 
tonish ment, “ What, do you take iny 
house for a restaurateur ? ” 

“ No, no; but I’ve got the Lord 
knows who to sup withfee, and he 
has swallowed every thing I have 
in the house, even to a ham bone. 
Do, for pity’s sake, let me have it, 
or else—hark, there he is again; 
don’t you hear him," continued the 
fuiiorn Nicholas, as the stern voice 
of the stranger rang a second time 
in his eai. 

“ Hear him 1 Hear who?” ex¬ 
claimed Hatis impatiently. 

“ The carving-knife—no, the ham 
bone—that is, I mean, the man who 
can swallow the ham hone.” 

“ Go home, Nick; you’re drunk- 
shocking drunk! I would accom¬ 
pany you myself, butit rains so hard, 
and I’ve got such a cold. Poor fel¬ 
low ! I feel for your condition, so 
respectable as I always thought you. 
And your wife, too—what mmt she 
think of you? Well, it can’t he 
helped;” and with this bland ex¬ 
pression of sympathy, llans closed 
the window. Strange, that men who 
will not stir a step to ass'st you in a 
difliculty, will yetBtand half an hour 
in their shirts, on a cold rainy night, 
to fling you good advice out of a bed¬ 
room window! 

At the next house at which he 
1 stopped, Nicholas was doomed to be 
equally unlucky, with this agreeable 
difference, that aa he rang at the 
bell, be could distinctly hear the 
cocking of a blunderbuss—a delicate 
hint, which he was far too sagacious 
not to interpret in a right sense. 

Whither now was he to betake 
himself? This waB a difficult ques¬ 
tion to solve; and atf )ie paused to 
consider of he-fattnately recol- 
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iected that a dry, adust old maid, 
Miss Urgonda Quaekenboss, one of 
hid wile’s most intimate associates, 
lived but a few yards off. So away 
he posted towards her dwelling, and 
was going off in despair, after ha¬ 
ving summoned her by name and 
by knocker at least a dozen times, 
when he heard a shuffle along the 
passage, and presently a shrill, til¬ 
lable voice enquired wlioit was that 
Was raising such an unseemly clat¬ 
ter; wluneupon Nicholas mentioned 
his name and errand, but was inter¬ 
rupted, in no measured terms, by 
the, indignant spinster, who, evident¬ 
ly imagining that Satun, iu the ab¬ 
sence of Mrs Klauer, had been in- 
spuing her husband with inconti¬ 
nent desiies, exclaimed, in tones of 
mingled disdain and regret, “ What, 
Mr Nicholas out at this hour Y Pie 
on you, sir ! What will that excel¬ 
lent woman, your wile, say 't A 
geutletnan of your respectability ! 
t thought you quite a different cha- 
i acler ” 

“ May ail the plagues of Egypt 
light on you, you old skin- flint,’’ 
roared the burgher, stungto the quick 
by such wiilul misinteipretation of 
his motives. “ Will you, or will you 
not., listen to reason 't ” 

“ No, I wont, ltpason, forsooth ? 
What reason can tin re be in coming 
out on a iainy night, to take advan¬ 
tage of a helpless virgin ? I would 
not have believed you could be 
guilty of such conduct, if 1 had not 
heaid you with my own ears. Rely 
on it, Mr Klauer, your wife shall hear 
of your b* haviour to-moriow- Skin¬ 
flint. iudeed!” and without deign¬ 
ing to hold further parley with so 
astounding a sinner, Miss Quacken- 
boss ahiuptly retreated, and, as our 
111 starred burgher heard the last 
echo of her wheezing cough, hi 
cursed her—he cursed the unknown 
—he cuised the whole world, and 
himself into the bargain, and then 
set forward again, marvellously re-' 
freshed by the fulness and intensity 
of bis vituperative expectorations. 
Whether cursing or blessing, there 
Is nothing like having one’s fit out. 
A wholesome anathema or twb 
greatly relieves an anguished spirit. 

Nicholas had now but one more 
place to visit, which he would, no 
doubt,'have forgotten, had he ridt 
fi&nroQsed to a sense of his duty 


by the peremptory voice of the 
stranger, which Beemed on this oc¬ 
casion to sound close at his dhow. 
At the corner of the matket-place 
lived a merry, one-eyed, lop-sided 
tailor, a poveity- stricken (Jog, hut a 
born genius for a frolic, with whom 
the burgher had in former days been 
intimate, but whoso acquaintance, 
as he himself waxed in wealth and 
dignity, he thought it hut respect¬ 
able to cut. To this cabbage-eating 
Cyclops he resolved, as a last re¬ 
source, to make application, and ac¬ 
cordingly i dined the same uproar at 
his door that he had raised on the 
two former occasions. Jo less than 
a minute he had the satisfaction to 
hear an attic window opened; while, 
in reply to his hurried demand for 
assistance, the good-humoured snip 
said, “ Supper! Oh yes, to be sure, 
you are heartily welcome to all I 
have in the house. The load won’t 
break your back.” 

” Never mind that; I’m not over 
nice, so open the door and let me in.’’ 

“ I wish 1 could, Master Klauer; 
hut unfortuuately l have mislaid the 
key, so what little 1 have to give you 
I must fling out of the window, it 
is, to be sure, rather an odd way of 
furnishing one’s triend with a meal; 
but ”- 

“ No matter for that, I’m used to 
oddities;" and Nicholas shuddered, 
for he bethought him of the stran- 
ger. 

“ Well, look up then,” replied the 
tailor; “ for the supper is coming." 

Nicholas, full of faith, looked up, 
wuh hands outspread, to catch the 
descending edibles; but scarcely 
had he done so, when down on his 
unprotected head came a jug, full 
charged with water, which falling 
plump on his toes, set him dancing 
like a disciple of St Vitus, while he 
could hear, as the window Was shut 
to, the sly lament of the transported 
tailor.— 

“ Poor dear Nicholas! What a 
shame to use a rich man in this man¬ 
ner 1 I hope your toe isn’t quite 
"crushed—and I’m afraid it is .the 
gouty one. Hah, hah! was ever such 
a mischance ? And so cautious as 
I was in throwing the supper out! 
Why didn’t you catch it, Master 
Klauer P I told you it was coming. 
Ho, ho, ho!” 

This last catastrophe tore to atom* 

j * . a w * * • ‘ 
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what few shreds of equanimity the 
poor burgher had yet been able to 
keep together. To be insu'.tcd by a 
poor man—a notoriously poor man 
—and that >nau a tailor 1 Flesh and 
blood could not stand it; and pull¬ 
ing and blowing like a grampus at 
the bare idea of melt an indignity, 
the outrageous Nicholas resolved 
iuatautly to return home, and cither 
assassinate or be assassinated by the 
Unknown. The alternative was 
(rightful, but there was no help for 
it. 

In this murderous mood he readi¬ 
ed his dwelling, and forcing his way, 
hurricane-fashion, into the parlour, 
saw—what? Why, his unbidden 
guest seated fast asleep in bis arm¬ 
chair, grinning like a hyena, and 
snoring with au intensity that might 
have livulled the united sternuta¬ 
tions of the Seven Sleepers. How 
superlatively ugly the scamp looked! 
Hut this was nothing; it was the 
contrast his cozy appearance pre¬ 
sented to his own—the sarcasm im¬ 
plied by bis veiy repose—and the 
conscious sneer that quivered on his 
lips as if, even in slumber, be was 
playing tricks with his host. This 
it was that tilled the burgher’s cup 
of gall to overflowing; and snatch¬ 
ing up the poker, he aimed a prodi¬ 
gious blow with it light at the head 
of tbo sleeping b« auty. At this iu- 
stant the creature awoke, gave a 
laugh which you might have heard 
a mile off, and before the instrument 
could descend on his forehead, turn¬ 
ed it aside with his uplifted hand an 
easily as if it had been a peacock’s 
feather; which so electrified Nicho¬ 
las, who was fully prepared to see 
him measure bis length on the floor, 
that lie rushed out again like mad, 
roaring as lie ran, “The secret’s out 1 
the secret’s out 1” just in time to 
evade the snatch which the evil one 
—*for Mwas he indeed, disguised in 
tlio appropriate costume of a lawyer 
—made at bis coat skirts. 

Away—away he flew, up this 
street, down that; now scattering 
about him the thick mud of a gutter, 
and now Stumbling up against a 
lamp-post—nothing had power to 
Impede or Btop his course. In cross¬ 
ing Luo corner of the. great square, 
lie caine full tilt against the only 
pedestrian he had yet met with—a 
tail middle-aged gentleman in spec¬ 


tacles, who was picking his way 
cautiously through the slush—and 
driving head foremost against the 
pit of his stomach, shot him (ejacu¬ 
lating many a ferocious curse) right 
into the middle of the road; while, 
that nothing might be wanting to 
keep the volant burgher at the top of 
his speed, he could hear footsteps 
hurrying after him, and presently 
the fiend’s voico rung in his ear—- 
“ Hun, Nick—bravo, that’s capital; 
well, who would have thought a fat- 
Ingoldstadt burgher could have been 
60 nimble ? 

“ Ay, run, Nick, run—never mind 
the horse-pond to the right, or the 
green ditch, flush of chick-weed, to 
the left. To he sure, the projecting 
angle of that pig.stye nyiy prove a 
little embarrassing, especially us the 
sleepless old sow within is of an irii- 
taole tinn of mind; and Rtill less 
is to he said for the facilities of pas¬ 
sage afforded by that prickly hedge 
in front; hut no matter—there ho 
goes, ehaiging like a hero into the 
very thick of the bristling vegetables, 
wounded in both legs, and by no 
means scatheless in hands and face. 
Hurrah, hurrah ! Three to one—six 
to one—ten to one—any odds on the 
flying burgher! ” 

On rushed Nick, and close at his 
heels, on rushed his tormentor—one 
Nick after the other—the former 
sighing and groaning, as if his heart 
would break; the other shouting and 
laughing as if his sides would split. 
Such a race ! Never within the me¬ 
mory of the “ oldest inhabitant” of 
Iugoldstadt had there been known 
one equal to it. 

Once or twice did the franlicNicho- 
las attempt to pause and take breath, 
for he had got the stitch in htB side; 
hut the instant he relaxed his speed, 
up came his pursuer, with his inces¬ 
sant shout of, “on, Nick, on; we 
have far to go yet." Consoling re¬ 
flection I Especially to a fat man on 
a rainy night. When they reached 
the meanest of the numerous villages 
that lie scattered about within a tnile 
of the town, Nicholas endeavoured 
to give liiB fiend persecutor the slip 
by affecting a vigorous bolt onward, 
and then abruptly doubling and dart¬ 
ing down one of the dark, narrow, 
cross-roads that intersect the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but he had a sportsman 
to deal with who was up to all such 
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manoeuvrings, so he was compelled 
to rattle on again in his old steeple- 
chase style, while 'he perspiration 
poured in streams down his intelli¬ 
gent, but forlorn, face, and his un¬ 
bidden guest kept crying after him, 

“ on, Nick, to the left—to the left— 
wc shall be at home shortly.” 

By this time they were close un¬ 
der the low wall of a churchyard 
which lies airay from the more fre¬ 
quented tract, in the heait of a Hat, 
open country, just three miles from 
Ingohlstadf. Every one knows, or 
should know, the spot to which I 
allude. It is of semi-circular form, 
something like a horse-shoe ; and 
being peopled by local tradition with 
a thousand phantom tenant 4 , not a 
citizen who has any regard for his 
salvation will venture near it after 
nightfall. A curse is said to be on 
it. No flower spiings up within its 
circuit; the very glass just acquires a 
tmt of starveling growth, then rots 
ard dies; nothing lives but the dead¬ 
ly henbane, beneath whose shade the 
soit mottled toad lies couched ; or a 
few lean, shrunken, discontented 
yews, which look just as if they 
W'cic planted by some goblin zoolo- 
gi’.i, by way of a quiz upon vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Ariived at this forlorn spot, which 
was made still more cheerless by the 
spectral waving to and fro of the 
yews, and the sickly light of the yel¬ 
low moon which now began to pour 
down a dim, reluctant radiance, 
poor Nicholas, shuddering from head 
to foot—for too well be knew bis 
whereabout—made another des¬ 
perate attempt at a retreat; but in 
vain; he was riveted to the spot 
like an epic poet to the windows of 
acooksbop; while, to compel him to 
an onward movement, bis pursuer, 
making an extempore spring on his 
back, and clasping him tightly rou. d 
the neck with both arms, began 
to spur away at his haunches with 
such uncommon vivacity, that goad¬ 
ed to supernatural exertions, he 
made one last convulsive essay, and 
cleared the low wall in a style that 
would have electrified the most ac¬ 
complished leaper of the Bix-foot 
club, liia goblin rider bearing con¬ 
scientious testimony to his nimble- 
ness by bellowing out, “ Oh rare, 
there was a jump ! Stop, Nick, we 
are at home at last” 

Our Iagoldstadt Veloclpeda is now 


fairly within the haunted enclosure, 
and though his demon persecutor 
has vanished, others and more ap¬ 
palling objects still remain to bewil¬ 
der him- In whatever direction lie 
looked,there he saw the ghastly m i xed 
with the grotesque, and the materii.1 
with the immateiial, just as he had 
bo often met with them in those le¬ 
gendary tales of which the Germans 
of all classes are so fond. The gi aves 
about him stirred with life—spec¬ 
tral forms flung down threatening 
glances upon him from tho populous 
branches of the yews—skeleton faces 
kept popping up behind every tomb¬ 
stone—and the winding lizard crept 
out from amidst the rank luxuriance 
of the henbane, its burnished scales 
flashing and glowing with a thousand 
gorgeous colours beneath the mete¬ 
oric radiance of the corpse-candles 
which traversed the lazar-housu 
in every direction, lime, in one 
place, a group of gunning hobgoblins 
were pirouetting and bobbing to each 
other, and cutting such incredible 
capers, that I can only compare 
them to those practised in the High¬ 
land fling during the briskest parox¬ 
ysms of that picturesque saltation ; 
and just outside the aisle, two 
monumental knights in armour, 
whose "united ages” might have 
amounted to some four hundred 
years and odd, stood holt-upright, 
staring at Nicholas with* upraised 
arms,as ifwaving him a grim welcome 
home. But what shocked the good 
man worse than all, was the sight of 
a grisly old witch with a beard as 
black as your hat, ogling a carved 
Dutch cherub who bad just sprung 
into animation on the head of a tomb¬ 
stone; while another,equally stubbly, 
was waltzing with a sprightly skele¬ 
ton on tho marble slab of a cenotaph, 
and as the engaging creature twirled, 
rattling round her in the dance, she 
smirked and simprred with a breadtli 
of grin that would have won the 
heart of an Esquimaux. 

Poor Nicholas! Well might he 
feel the rough, wrinkled goose-skin 
creeping and shivering all over him 
at the sight of such unhallowed or¬ 
gies. Such was his condition that 
even the hooting of an owl or tho 
baying of a watch-dog would have 
been ravishing harmony to his soul, 
as convincing him that something 
of humanity, however Ineffectual, 
still lingered near him. But all was 
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intense, awful stillness, the stillness, 
without the repose, of the grave. 

While Nick thus stood transfixed 
and spell-bound, he saw, in a remote 
corner of the charmed semi-circle, a 
man busy digging a grave, and 
throwing up at every lift of his spade 
a load that might have killed a dray- 
horse. The sight of this figure, 
possibly mortal like himself, in¬ 
spired him with sudden courage— 
his heart yearned towards him, and 
in an instant ho was by his side— 
but what words can express his 
rage—his louthing—his despair— 
when in his hideous lineaments he 
recognised his Unhidden Guest! 
The fiend’s eyes were fastened on 
him with the benumbing power of 
the basilisk, and, flinging aside his 
spade, while a ghastly grin wrinkled 
his countenance, lie thundered in 
the burgher’s ear, “ Nick, welcome 
home!” Instantly the spell of 
silence that had so long hung, like a 
heavy air, over the charnel-house, 
was broken—the old clmrch bell 
began tolling—strange forms, ap¬ 
parelled in winding-sheets, sung 
funeral anthems among the clouds, 
and, while a thousand infernal voices 
took up and prolonged the cry 
“ Welcome home,” a legion of fiends, 
each as material as a Glasgow bailie, 
gatheiing about the crazed burgher, 
made bu»y preparations for precipi¬ 
tating him into the black abyss. 

But scared—distracted as ho was 
—Nicholas was not the man to per¬ 
mit himself to be buried alive with¬ 
out a fight for it. A burgher at bay 
is a dangerous animal to meddle 
with, and accordingly he set to at 
the pugnacious imps with a skill and 
energy that might have created a 
sensation even at Mouseley-hurst. 
But, alas! what can one do against 
, myriads? In vain Nicholas kicked 
—snitched—pinched—and even 
butted like a goat at bis assaiiauts— 
his strength was fast, leaving him, 
hud a sly unhandsome blow in the 
sirloin, planted by bis unbidden 
guest while he was manually repro¬ 
ving a squat goblin who bad He* 


riously inconvenienced him by the 
scandalous intemperance of his as¬ 
sault and battery, put an end to the 
engagement by sending him head 
over heels into the pit. Down— 
down, he plunged, performing a 
World of grotesque gyrations in his 
descent—ten thousand lights flash¬ 
ing before his eyes—ten thousand 
bells ringing in his ears—owls hoof¬ 
ing—fiends shouting—serpents hi* s- 
ing—cocks crowing—dogs barking 
— coflins crashing— ditig. dong — 
whiz, whiz—bow, wow—cock-a- 
doodle doo — hang, bang — huzza, 
huzza—and lie himself shouting out 
louder than all, “ Help, help!— 
murder!—thieves!—fire!—the de¬ 
vil!—oh, Lord!”—till hi* woke, to 
find himself sprawling on the floor, 
and the cat, whom he had half 
crushed in ids fall, mewing vicious¬ 
ly, with her tail as thick as a bed¬ 
post, close beside him! What a 
situation for a mighty lugoldstndt 
burgher! 

Woke—woke! W'as this a mere 
dream then? Have we been swin¬ 
dled out of our sensibilities by a 
drowsy commonplace? Even so, 
gentle reader, but the dream—call 
it rather a practical treatise on 
dyspepsia—has been penned for the 
best of purposes, namely, to “ point 
a moral,” if not to “ adorn a tale,” 
for your express edification. Atm- 
eat more than you can dmest —least 
of all, at supper-time! Remember 
it is the last load, he it no heavier 
than a fly’s, that breaks the camel's 
back; and in like manner, it was 
that “ last mouthful ” which Nicho¬ 
las was so resolute in despatching, 
that conjured up the Unhidden 
Guest, and all the horrors of the 
charnel-house. Beware, then, of 
that last superfluous mouthful, for 
in it may lurk “ more devils than 
vast hell can hold;” and of all the 
tiibe,none are so malignant as those 
which are begotten of indigestion, 
and haunt the slumbers of the 
dyspeptic! 


Trjsjuugistus. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM TUB GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 


I. 

(OIONYSIVS.) 

E vQnutiTM net* aUv>£. — k. r. X. 

HYMN TO APOLLO. 

Keep silence now, with reverential awe, 

Wide /Ether, and ye mountains, and ye meads, 
With earth, and sea, and every breeze, and sound. 
And voice of tuneful biid—be silent all; 

Km Phodius, with his beaming locks unshorn. 
Descends among us—on a stream of song. 

Hire of Aurora ,—>ur whose eyelids lair 
Are of the braided snow—her rosy car, 

Along the boundless ridge of heaven's expanse. 
Diawn by those, winged steeds, thou urgent on—. 
Kxuhing in thy curls oi flaming gold 
Thy coronal are rays of dazzling light 
Revolving much, and pouring on the earth, 

Front their blest fountains, splendours ever bright: 
While of thy rivers of immortal lire ' 

DAY the beloved is born. 

For thee, the choirs 

Of tranquil stars pet form their mystic round 
O’er heaven’s imperial pavement;—with thy lyre, 
Oh ! Phu’bus, warbling forth its ceaseless notes— 
Delighted:— 

While the moon serenely dear, 
Horne onward in ber steer-drawn team of light 
Heralds the changeful seasons—and her heart 
With pleasure glows—while clothing dsedal earth 
With beauteous vestments of a various bue. 


u. 

(Statyliius Flacccs.) 

EvfaiS ciy^vvwt tWywn,—x. t. X. 

ON CUPID SLEEPING. 

1 . 

Thou deepest— thou 
lu whom the queen of love delights: 

Thou sleepest now, 

Who sendest many sleepless nights, 

And days of tears to mortal wights. 

2 . 

Thou sleepest—thou, 

While near thee gleams tby torch of light-' 
Thou sieepestnow 
With fingers on thy bow of might. 

And arrows ever winged for flight. 
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9 . 

Cy tliera’s son, 

Be others bold. Yet much I fear, 

Thou haughty one, 

Lest to thy sleeping eyes appear 
Dreams which may bring to mint —a tear. 


in. 

(l*AUi. THE SILENTIAUV.) 
‘iluotra crlo rfoltit .—x r.\. 

LOVE ns’ vows. 


1 . 

Bright maid, I swore— 

Oh I gods, no more on thee to gaze 
Whom l adore, 

Or bask mn in thy beauty's rays, 

Rash oath!—for twelve, dull, tedious days. 


O 


Alas! to morrow— 

’ By thy sweet self I swear it—oh ! 

Orei^s on in sorrow,* 
So long, so listless, and bo slow. 

It seems, at least, twelve mouths of wo. 


3 . 

Beloved one, 

I<!atreat tho gracious powers for mo, 
For me undone'. 

Nor in their penaj imirds bo 
Inscribed my thoughtless peijury. 


4 . 


’ Nor do thou aid 
The gods to scourge my broken vow. 
Adored maid. 

But let me in thy presence bow. 

And soothe my troubled spirit nou\ 


iv. 


(Onestes.) 

Afifixtiui E Mkv»x. —x. r. a. 

As nectar welling from tho holy fount 
Of Jlippocrenh, doth the spirit cheer 
Of him who up the Heliconian mount 
Hath toiled, until its crest at length is near; 
Such is the steep of song;—but gain that height, 
And every muse will graco thee with delight. 
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v. 

(Unknown.) 

Ms vvy i fonrlf Hr if *■ t. A. 

EPITAPH ON CASANDER. 

Mortal, as if immortal dream not thou 
Aught stable in this passing scene of strife; 
Since the long sleep Casander sleepeth now- 
A mortal worthy of immortal life. 

VI, 

(Unknown.) 

T/s A litf evK i$dx,£vri.—-ic, i. A. 

ON THE SAME. 


• 1 . 

1a there a faLooo that did not shed a to ar¬ 
id there a rock so heartless to foiget 
The splendours of thy sun, Casander, set 

in dailuicss—in thy six-and-twciitieth year? 

o t 

Thee hull a lulhless, reckless demon torn 

Fiuin widowed wife, and from thy ihiidrtn dcai, 
Thy aged-parents shedding many a tear— 

All doomed thy premature decay to mourn. 

#■- , 

vn* 

(Li:omdas of Tarentcm.; 

V 

T b (tutqfr'fn A£y«ero.—x. r. A. 

ON A's.UAI.I, VESSEL. 

A tiuy thing they call me—all unmeet 

To brave, like other ships, the billows’ fj‘rce: 

A tiuy thing—yet still when tempestg beat, 

Not bulk—but fortune ruleB tho vessel’s course. 

In helm or oar to others trust ho given—*- 
My confidence will rest alone in beaten. 

VIII. 

(AuAtiiias tub Scholiast.) 

E? wit fill ,— x. t. A. 

ON ARIADNE A HARPIST. 

When Ariadne’s fingers sweep the strings 
Her pealing accentB are Terpsichore’s: 

And when her soul into tho song she flings, 

Her lofty warblings are Melpomene’s: 

3 

And had she with the Three on Ida striven, 

Paris had bowed to hers—not Venua’-charina: 

But hush ! lest Bacchus lioariug be iove*driven 
To clasp our Ariadne in his armB. 
von, xxxix. no, ccxnvi. _ *> n 
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IX. 

PALLADA9 OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Ai nst{ i» sr«{i —*. t. A. 

THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 

Scrapis to a homicide, they say, 

Came in a vision while asleep he lay, 

Near a frail wall,—and thus the God began— 

“ Up, slumber elsewhere, tliuu most wretched man.” 

He started, changed his place, when hark ! that sound, 

With sudden crash the wall comes to the ground. 

With joy the wretch a victim now provider, 

Thinking the God is pleased with homicides: 

When lo! again that voice is heard by night, 

“ Folly to deem that I in thee delight! 

Though thou hast now escaped an easy fate, 

Know, tortures Hlill thy future lite await, 

For thou upon the cross shalt close thine eyes, 

Reserved for pangs of frightful agonieB.” 


x. 

(THEOCRITUS.) 

T«»«e» r u* Xxvf’a.f) <ia>% at nc. A. 

Wend onward, goat-herd mine, along that lane 
Ljitil thou reach those oaks,—then turn aside, 

And thou wilt find an image lately carved— 

* Limbless and earless—in its native bark— 

Priapus. 

***** 

Underneath those sacred boughs 
Enshrined he sits,—and near his holy fane 
An ever-living, ever.gurgling fount 
Of water Hows—adown those craggy rocks, 

Refreshing with its dews the myrtles fair. 

The fragrant cypress, and the vine that spreads 
Her infant grapes, with tendrils clasping all. 

With many-varied trillings—loud and clear 
Spring’s choristers the merles are chanting there 
Their melodies—responsive to the notes 
Of the dun coloured nightingale, whose voice 
Of honied music melts in plaintive falls. 

There seat thee down, my goat-herd, and implore 
Priapus, ever-gracious, to release 
Tliis love sick heart from Daphnis,—and forthwith, 

If this he grant, iny fairest goat is his: 

It he refuse—no, he will not refuse,— 

Vow him three victims,—first, a shaggy goat; 

A heifer next, and then,—a house-ted lamb. 

And may he kindly listen to thy prayer. 


More of Theocritus anon. Mean while, thanks-%) Meiers Price and Drake, and laud 
to Mr Chajitnan_C. N. 


* “ Quid t-it, quod Priapi lignum vocetur r^intt^is, equidem, ignore. Interpret?* 
tiicent. I'no jn.de putius, live palo, hunc deum plerumqoe niti constat. Foret igitur 
pntiua fzavetTKtxfis. Num ahud quid latet ? I’ortassu ae/ttXts ? Nihil definio. Krudi- 
tiorcs hunc locum expedient.— Jacobi, vii. 194. 

Jacobs’ words —num uhud quid latet 9 —show that he had a shrewd guess that the ge¬ 
nuine epithet is rgjexiXit. Nevertheless, in our version, we prefer his <ia , ai A>if—why we 
have done so, <( eruditions expedient,” 
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extracts from the journals of an alpine traveller. 


No. 

The letters of introduction to 
Monsieur C. D. at the Fabrics 
Reall at Pont, which had awaited 
me at the post-office at Lansll- 
bourg, were honoured by every 
maik of attention and hospitality 
that could be shown to us. In this 
retired corner of tike great plain of 
Piedmont, at the entrance to tike Val 
d'Orca, which descends from the 
Mont iseian, in the highest range of 
the Alps, has been established the 
first cotton-woi ks in Piedmont. The 
little town of Pont is situated about 
six hours’ journey from Turin, and 
here, employing a power drawn 
from a tributary stream to the Urea, 
is a factoiy for the, production of 
common cotton goods, which gives 
employment to above four thousand 
men, women, and children. The 
taw material Is received by long 
land carriage from Genoa, and here 
it is cleaned, roved, spun, woven, 
dyed, printed, and prepared for the 
mai ket, under a hundred forms, for 
haudkerchiefs, dresses, &c. The 
Sardinian Government has wisely 
encouraged Monsieur D in this un¬ 
dertaking, and sanctioned it with 
the appellation of Royal. The weav¬ 
ing is generally performed in Pont 
and the neighboring villages, and 
hundreds ot the inhabitants of the 
valley are thus employed. The ma¬ 
chinery is supplied from Mulhausen 
in -Alsace, at a cost greatly exceed¬ 
ing that at which It could bo sup¬ 
plied by our machinists in England. 
The prohibitory laws, however, 
against the exportation of machinery, 
precludes their having it fiom us, 
though they have no difficulty what¬ 
ever in obtaining models of all our 
improvements in cotton-spinning; 
and these, if they be itapqrtant 
enough to adopt, can immcdKtely 
- be procured from Alsace; but as 
they are without rivals as manufac¬ 
turers in Piedmont, the proprietors 
at Pont are not often induced to 
make sacrifices of old machinery to 
improvements In new. The esta¬ 
blishment, however, is conducted 
with much skill and enterprise, and 
I waa interested in observing in such 


III. 

a place the formation of a new state 
ot society. It has added to their 
comforts, by employment, and the 
pay for their industry; and it has 
increased their intelligence, though 
not much, perhaps, their moials. 
Every thing in the factory was shown 
to us; and embracing as this does 
the entire process of prepaiing cot¬ 
ton goods tor tilts inuiket, it was no 
interesting visit to my companion. 
In England the scale of manufacture 
is so enormous, that spinning, wea¬ 
ving, dyeing, and punting, employ 
different capital and separate esta¬ 
blishments. Here an hour's survey 
embraced ail. 

Our object in arriving at Pont 
was to obtain information and as¬ 
sistance in crossing by the Col de 
Cogne to the Val d’Aosta; but our 
new and hospitable Irlends at the 
Fahrica would not let us off so 
easily. They informed us that the 
scenery of the Val d'Orca was not 
to bo neglected, and as we should 
not pass through it on our way to 
Cogne, promised to procure mules 
anna guide for the following day, 
to visit the Scalare. of Cerise], and 
in the mean time to make ar rutile- 
men ts for our journey to the Val 
d’Aosta. We gladly placed our¬ 
selves in the hands of our friends. 

At the Fuhiica we had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing some ot the ex¬ 
traordinary habits of the bouqnetin, 
or ibex, ot the Alps. This auiinai 
is now extremely Hire; it haunts 
regions still higher and nioie se¬ 
cluded than those in which tlie cha¬ 
mois is found, in some ot the moun¬ 
tains of the Tyrol, and in ihe loliy 
rauges which sweep down from the 
Mont Iseran, especially those which 
flank the Val d'Oiea, these aui- 
mals are sometimes seen; and a 
hunter who has been successful in 
the bouquetin, esteems a meic chas¬ 
seur of the chamois as the follower 
of a fox is in England regaided by 
the hunter of a tiger irom the East. 
At the Fabrica wsb a young bouque- 
tin who came to the call of those 
who caressed him. We saw him 
first on a lofty ridge of a bouse, which 
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he ran along, and leaping down 
from point to point, in a few mo¬ 
ments entile alongside of us. Tho 
dogs kept at an awful distance; and 
at a signal given to the bouquetin to 
attack them, they scampered oil' as 
quickly as possible. Our guide for 
itie journey up the valley was di¬ 
rect! u to call at a particular house, 
to show us the skin and horns of one 
that had been lately shot by a hunter 
of th.‘ valley. 

lu the evening after our return to 
the inn at Pont, whine we decided 
upon remaining, though beds had 
been most hospitably offered to us 
at the Fabrica, our friends visited 
us to say, that all the arrangements 
for an early start up the valley in 
thu morning, and a dinner at the 
Fabrica on our return, were made, 
and leaving us a supply of cigars, 
promised to meet us early. 

Before daylight we were roused 
by Matteo, a servant of Monsieur D, 
who filled at the Fabiica the sta¬ 
tion of illuminator of tho works. The 
engineer of the oil-gas apparatus, 
Mat, was spruced out for the journey, 
to conduct tha Due Anylc&i up his 
valley, a commission of confluence 
of which he evidently felt the im¬ 
portance. Uis jargon, a mixture of 
Piedmontese and French, was in the 
proportion of nine to one of the for¬ 
mer; but this tithe of all that he 
uttered, enabled us to understand 
him to be a merry, intelligent, and 
communicative little fellow, lie 
came to summon us to breakfast at 
the Fabrica, where mules were in 
readiness. Our friends proposed to 
ascend the valley as far as Locano 
with us. They were capitally mount¬ 
ed, and, as 1 observed, armed with 
pistols in their holsters. They said 
that there were some mauvais su- 
jils in their neighbourhood, and 
they rarely stirred two miles from 
home unarmed. One of tho first 
crosses that we passed marked the 
spot where there had been a death 
from murder, not accident, and the 
record on it asked for the prayers 
of all good Catholics. 

The general scenery in the valley 
is .remarkably fine. The bold moun¬ 
tain forms in the lower ranges are 
- richly clothed with forests, except 
where precipices burst through 
them. vVe passed many hamlets 
and ueioes, where, at a trifling cost 
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in the erection of simple machinery, 
tilt-hammers and saws are worked 
by tho streams, which flow down 
every lateral valley and furrow in 
thu mountain side into the Orca. In 
passing a hamlet near Sparone, we 
observed what 1 am almost afraid 
to desciibe, lest it should be remem¬ 
bered as my great mushroom. But 
my companion will bear mo out 
when 1 state, that at a peasant’s door, 
where fruit and vegetables were 
placed for sale, an enormous fungus, 
a variety of morel, was olfeied to us 
at so much per pound, which 1 could 
scarcely have carried. They are 
occasionally found in this neigh¬ 
bourhood in the chestnut forests, 
and sometimes exceed a hundred 
weight. It is called in Piedmontese 
a juarino. 

We passed through the village of 
Sparone, as the people were assem¬ 
bling for early mass. Our appear¬ 
ance excited much attention, but it 
was transient. We did not escape 
so well at Locano, where we were 
detained to have one of my mule’s 
shoeB fixed, which had become loose. 
Here every inhabitant turned out to 
crowd about us, to stare at the 
strangers. 

Here Matteo received final direc¬ 
tions from his master, and our 
friends galloped back to keep an 
engagement made prior to our ar¬ 
rival. We pursued our course up 
the valley, which is not so pictu¬ 
resque between Locano and No- 
vasca, as in the neighbourhood of 
Pont. There were, however, some 
fine points of view, where the snowy 
peaks of die range dividing this 
valley from the Vui Forno appeared 
over the lower mountains, and the 
enormous blocks fallen from these 
Btrewed the valley around us. Some¬ 
times, where such boulders had 
rested without reaching tho little 
plains in the wider parts of the val¬ 
ley, these were rich in cultivation, 
and alternated the beautiful with 
tho tfd, as we ascended to Novasca. 
We aid not faii to .stop as directed 
at the village of Arsone, where Mat- 
too took us to the liouso of M- do 
Sonetta, a respectable proprietor, to 
see the skin and horns of the bou- 
quetin recently killed by a hunter 
of the family. Each horn, round 
the curve, was nearly a yard long, 
and had thirteen rings upon it. 
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these are annual additions, which 
mark the age of*the animal. 

We were surprised at the mise¬ 
rable, little poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance of Novasca. In the maps, it 
is usually indicated as a larger place 
than Locauo. The latter, however, 
is a little town, whilst the former is 
a hamlet of only three or four scat¬ 
tered houses, stuck in a nook in the 
valley, in the most wretched and 
sterile spot that could be found. It 
i9 proverbially miserable, for Mat- 
teo uttered upon seeing it— 

“ Niivasca, Novasca, 

I’ooo pane ltingo tavea." 

Here we put up the mules, and 
the stock of provisions were con¬ 
fided to the master of a miserable 
osteria. Our kind friends had pro¬ 
visioned us well for the journey, 
knowing that nothing hut bad wine 
and worse bread and cheese were 
to be had at Novasca—a piece of 
foresight of which we learnt the 
full value the moment we crept into 
the dark and dii ty den, wherg two 
or. three poor fellows were eating 
what they could get, with a contmt 
and relish which might have shamed 
our delicacy, though it could not 
remove our repugnance. 

By the time we reached Novasca, 
tho wind waH blowing fiercely in 
the mountains, und Mattco wisely 
thought that it would be better to 
reach the Scalare, about a league 
distant, an Boon as possible, lest a 
change of weather should altogether 
prevent us, and to dine on our re¬ 
turn. ’ We set off on foot. 

The scenery around Novasca is 
strikingly grand. Barn and torrent- 
worn rocks, and enormous boulders 
of granite, form the channel of a 
cataract, which is crossed by frail 
wooden bridges, placed from boul¬ 
der to boulaer over a foaming tor¬ 
rent, which is forced to escape 
through their narrow channels. 
Before reaching these prodigious 
masses, the waters are seen m*great 
volume gushing out of a deep rift 
in the bare mountain side, and 
spending its fury on the rocks, 
which it has denuded of all traco 
of Boil or shrub. 1 scarcely recol¬ 
lect a cataract in tho Alps so en¬ 
tirely and sublimely savage. Above 
and around the rocks whence these 
waters flash into day are the scath¬ 


ed and glaciercd summits of moun¬ 
tains, which are the haunts *of the 
bouquetin, but these were only w en 
in occasional glimpses. Mat eo 
shook his head upon obsening 
that what we had thought u<-ns 
clouds in these high regions were 
tourmeuteK, whirlwinds which raise 
the snow in volumes like cloud.*, 
and are only at first to he distin¬ 
guished from them by the obser¬ 
vant mountaineer. He said that a 
fierce storm was raging above tin* 
Scalare, and whirling the snows 
about with a flightful violence. 

We soon came iu sight of the 
deep ravine of the ivalare, or steps, 
by which the only path led to lh-* 
village of C'eresol and the valley 
above, and soon after passing a little 
valley on our right, we. began to 
ascend the path or steps cut out of 
the rock on the left of the torrent, 
which led up through this feat Iol 
gorge in the niouutaiu, and Mien 
looked down the awful precipices 
below us, where the Orca in :t tor¬ 
tuous cataract was foaming ami roar¬ 
ing through the. obsti unions which 
retarded its descent into the lower 
valley. The path by which we as¬ 
cended was so cut out of perpendi¬ 
cular and even overhanging preci¬ 
pices, that it required e-ire and 
stooping to avoid stiiking our heads 
against the rock above us, ami tine, 
precipitating ourselves over into lho 
gulf below. 

Six or seven crossps fastened to 
crevices in the face of tho lock suf¬ 
ficiently indicated the danger, hut 
Mattco told us that five of'these »i 
least were believed to be records of 
the victims of a villain still living 
in a house which Mat pointed out 
to us in the. little valley that we had 
just passed.' 

The miscreant underwent Revere 
examination at the time, aud though 
no doubt whatever existed of his 
having been their murderer, the 
evidence did not affect his life. It 
was proved that he was the last per¬ 
son seen in tho company of two of 
them, at different times, acting ai 
their guide. It is believed that at 
the spot where the crosses are pla¬ 
ced he pushed his confiding victims 
over where a child might destroy a 
giant if for a moment he. was un¬ 
guarded. 

The scene around us was almost 
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unparalleled for Alpine grandeur of 
Um peculiar class. A narrow gorge 
of bare ruck, its precipices overhang¬ 
ing the tortuous and deep channel 
where leapt and roared the torrent 
of the Orca, sometimes a clear sheet 
spread out over the ledge of an en¬ 
ormous rock worn smooth by its 
action—thence compelled by an ob¬ 
structing mass to force its course 
unseen until issuing from where it 
found a psHsaite, it dashed into the 
guit below, tailing a bundled feet 
into an abyss, and thenee to fall 
nuniii in successive cataracts, and to 
have its progress controlled hy the 
enormous locks which its own vio¬ 
lence hail helped to place in its 
com no. 

Long before we attained the sum- 
mit ot the Scaiaie, we had been 
made M-ii-iblo of the storm that 
raged above os - but on attaining the 
little plain which led to Coiesol, we 
found it imposMble to make head 
against the nolenre of the wind, its 
pieicmg coldness compelled us to 
lAc sii.-lier behind the locks. 
Above us the gi ciers wcio almost 
constantly ob-cuied hy the whirling 
of the snow in the tourr.iente— 
neither cloaks without, nor brandy 
wit litii, enabled us to proceed. 
After ;.n usele-s effort to sketch the 
scene above this Scalarp, we com¬ 
menced it reheat, and left l lie jealous 
and inhospitable storm to the un¬ 
quiet possession of its own regions. 

In desi-endiug, hy the advice of 
our caieliil guide, we kept close to 
the face ot the rock, lest the gush¬ 
es of wind should huny us forward 
into danger, but we safely reached 
the entrance to the little valley, and 
left our malediction with the mur¬ 
derer as we passed his dwelling. 
Malteo told us that the son of tbitt 
man had fortuuately married an ex¬ 
cellent wife, and that she had made 
him industrious and honest. 

Our descent even to the sterility 
of Novasra was a visit to Goshen 
com priced to the gorge of the Sca- 
lare—the. d witness and even the dirt 
of the hostelne were forgotten in 
the gladness of our feeling its shel¬ 
ter. The excellent fare and wine 
provided hy our fi iends at Pont soon 
restored us, and after our refresh¬ 
ment we left an unusual feast in the 
fragments to our host and hl» poor 
gucstSj who appear to have awaited 
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our return upon tills speculation. 
We set out with as little delay as 
possible on our descent to Pout; it 
was dark, however, befoie we ar¬ 
rived there; the dinner hour ap¬ 
pointed by our friends had long 
passed away; but their welcome 
and hospitality were not less, and 
they desired that we would ieave the 
means of our proceeding on the next 
day to their arrangement. 

In the morning my companion de¬ 
cided upon hiring a char, to take him 
by tbw plains to Ivrea, and up the 
valley to the city of Aosta; he would 
thus have an opportunity of visiting 
nearly tho whole of its course. Ha¬ 
ving seen him off, my friends fiom 
the Fabi ica accompanied me to many 
of the beautiful points of view pre¬ 
sented by the sites of the old towers 
and the gardens on the mountain 
slopes, vv hence the most picturesque 
views are presented of Pont and its 
valleys, and from s'ltne points of the 
plains beyond the entrance to the 
narrow channel of the. Orca. Going 
out of Pont to some fields where its 
fail r are held, wo descended into a 
quiet and beautiful glen, which re¬ 
minded me of retired spots in the 
valleys of mv own beautiful county 
of Devon. Hero Jenac Walton might 
have caught such trout as it never 
fell to his good fottune to entrap, 
and he might have reflected, ami 
mused, and forgotten that he was iu 
the immediate vicinity of tho Alps. 

The Fabrica lies iu the valley of 
the Koanna, near its mniluenra with 
the Orca. The view from some wild 
ground near it, of the Villa Nuova, as 
the village is called, in which it is 
situated, or rather which has sprung 
up around it, and now connects it 
with Pont, is very picturesque. 

Far beyond, the apparent bead of 
the valley appeared, towering over 
a blight snowy peak, which they told 
me rose above the glacierB of Cogne, 
and which I should reach before the 
end of my day’sjourney. After ramb¬ 
ling and sketching about Pont, we re¬ 
entered the Fabrica, where a mule was 
ready for me, and two men to be my 

companions in the mountains. M_ 

had taken on my portmanteau with 
him in the char to Aosta; but the 
wine, poultry, fruit, &c.., provided 
made a goodly packet behind my 
saddle: a hundred acta of klodnasa 
ware pressed upon me, until I was 
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glad to escape from added obliga¬ 
tions. My two guides, or guards, 
for they were armed as chasseurs, 
were Matteo Trocano, our guide to 
the Scalare, and Antonio Gearu, a ro¬ 
bust, independent looking fellow, 
tho chief proprietor of the mules 
employed to tiring the cotton from 
Genoa to the Fabrica. He had been 
selected from the establishment by 
my friends as a good mouutainecr, 
who knew tho rout to Cogne by 
Val Fra, the highest village in the 
valley, wheioa relation of his lived, 
at whose house I was to sleep. 
Each had good double-barrelled 
percussion guns, Gearn two dogs, 
and Mat a little cur. To my com¬ 
panions, devoted as all the men here 
are to the chase, the excursion was 
a holiday. 

We started about mid-day. De¬ 
scending into the Val Soamia, which 
led to Val Fra, wo soon reached 
the hanks of the river, which lay 
beneath enormous precipices; then 
passing some large quart ies, we 
wound our way up thiough a mag¬ 
nificent forest of chestnut-trees, for 
the precipitous sides of the dark and 
deep inviue prevented our ascend¬ 
ing farther by the immediate banks 
of the river. The steep path through 
the foieat often feat fully overhung 
tho ravine below; but the trees often 
intercepted the most striking views 
of the deep valley of the Soannn, its 
lofty rocks and dark forests, tho old 
towers of Pont at its junction witli 
the Orca, and tho plains at the ter¬ 
mination of the mountain bounda¬ 
ries of the valley. 

The first village that we reached 
was Ingiia. Above it, on the left, 
the Val Campea, which leads direct¬ 
ly to the glaciers of Cogne, opened 
to us. It is a shorter but more dif¬ 
ficult route to Cogne than that which 
we took, and passes above Ingrla, 
on by the single village of Catnpig- 
lia. 

From Ingrla we crossed a bridge 
In a striking situation, to ascend the 
valley to Ronco, the principal town 
in the Val Soanna. Tho road lay 
through fine mountain scenery, rich 
meadows, and well-cultivated fields. 
Here 1 met a great number of Car¬ 
bonari, bearing enormous loads of 
charcoal on their heads. They were 
descending from the high forests In 


the mountains to the ravines In the 
valley. Many of them were women 
and boys; their forms robust but 
u^ly, oud their costume hideous. 
They wore boots peculiar to their 
valley, made of veiy coarse, thick 
woollen cloth, fastened tight round 
tho ancle, but so wide across the 
toes, that they bore to the ancle the 
spread and proportion of the foot of 
a duck. Yet tho wearers stepped 
firmly in them, and Genin said that 
in the winter they served as snow 
shoes, and were found most useful 
In these high valleys. At lionco we 
rested and refreshed at a tolerable 
ostcria. A little fuithcr up the val¬ 
ley, beyond the hamlet of Bosco del 
Ronco, we saw the effects of a very 
recent slip or eboullemcnt of the 
mountain which on the left dunked 
the valley. Only a few weeks since, 
an enormous mass of rock fell from 
the mountain side. Tho place 
whence it had detached itself was 
as bare and fresh im if it had occur¬ 
red within twenty four hours. Its 
destructive course could bo traced 
down the foreat, thiough which it 
had swept a dear path, and tom its 
way over the, fields, and across the 
road, which it destroyed. The pea¬ 
sants, however, had already restored 
a path. Some thousands of tons of 
vast rocks, which had rested in their 
frightful course, strewed the fields 
beyond and around the road which 
we travelled. The possibility of 
such another dislodgemeut happen¬ 
ing whilst we were en route , was a 
thought to make us shudder as wo 
passed through tills scene of terror, 
which wo scarcely talked about un¬ 
til we had safely passed the debris. 

Before we arrived at the next vil¬ 
lage, Curdonera, we met the cur( 
In the road, reading. Hla dress was 
not that of a peasant, but something 
worse, and apparently more pover¬ 
ty-stricken. ills coat seemed to 
belong to his pariah and not to him¬ 
self, and that it had served its cures 
through many an age. Originally it 
might have .been black, but not an 
inch of the clerical colour could now 
be detected amidst its stains and 
patches. There was something in 
the cut of his hat which belonged to 
the church. His looks spoke vo¬ 
lumes for bia parishioners' poverty 
or his own meanness. 
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Our ascent from one village or 
hamlet to another was often rapid. 
Day began to close upon us at Pe* 
ney, the last where a bush hung out 
to announce the sale of wine to the 
traveller. We stopped to take some, 
and were soon suirounded by the 
villagers. To many of them my 
guides were known, and 1 found that 
Guam had the reputation of a wag 
to sustain. The inhabitants of this 
commune appeared to he butter and 
richer than some of those which we 
had passed further down the valley. 

On leaving Penny, the path which 
we ascended was steep, rugged, and 
amidst wild and dreary scenery, of 
which the savage effects were in¬ 
creased by approaching darkness, 
especially vvheio the towering pine 
forests hung in undefined distance 
above us. At length wc emerged 
into the little meadowed plain of 
Val Pra, where we were to halt, in 
the last and highest constantly-inha¬ 
bited village in the valley. We soon 
reached it, at the further extremity 
of the plain. Our visit created much 
surprise, but the kindest anxiety was 
shown to receive us in the best way 
it was in the power of our host to 
exhibit his welcome. Brushwood 
of rhododendron soou made a bla¬ 
zing lire, hut the smoke it produced, 
in a black den about ton feet by 
eight, was almost insufferable. 

The abundance provided by my 
kind friends at Pont was most wel¬ 
come ; but tea, again made in a pip¬ 
kin, was to me the most refreshing 
and delicious part of the repast. 
Matteo was my chamberlaiu, and 
undertook to see a bed prepared for 
me. It was of the coarsest mate¬ 
rials, but very clean. Mat also as¬ 
sumed the duties of valet tie chum. 
and guard, and promised to call mo 
before break of day. 

We were ready to start with the 
earliest dawn. The air was keen, 
the morning fresh, and beautiful, and 
silent. The laBt is a characteristic 
which, when the season is fine and 
the day tranquil, in these high re¬ 
gions rarely tails to make a strong 
impression upon the traveller. Tiiere 
had been a sharp frost, the meadows 
were covered with its hoar, and the 
canals by which they were irrigated 
were fringed with icicles. But I 
scarcely ever remember to have felt 
my spirits more buoyant and elastic. 


It was a state of life, and feeling, 
and excitement, that seemed to be 
rather artificial than natural. But 
though this was a place where the 
world and its passions might have 
been forgotten, I bad brought a part 
of the world with me to exhibit 
them here. Guam, when I first met 
him in the morning, was iu a state of 
fury; his dogs had beeutied up,ai.d 
coupled, for Letter security, but it 
seemed that, ou letting them out 
eaily in the morning, they had agreed 
to run back to Pont for their break¬ 
fasts, instead of up the mountains 
for game. After a fruitless search, 
wc learnt from a peasant, who had 
como up from Petfey at this early 
hour, that he had met the attached 
friends in lull course down the val¬ 
ley, and, by way of making a climax 
to Gearn's fury, told him that a 
party of four chasseurs were before 
us in the mountains this morning. 
No lord of a manor, whose day’s 
spot t had been spoilt by a gang of 
poachers, ever gave vent to more 
violence. Gearn cursed the dogs— 
his rivals — the journey, and, of 
course, I had a share uf his mut¬ 
tered maledictions. Poor little Mat, 
who was terrified at the giant’s rage, 
tried the soothing system. It failed. 
He offered the services of his own 

dog—the dog was d-d. Whilst 

this exhibition was in progress, wc 
were losing time. At last, however, 
Gearn’s fury subsided to sulks, and 
we set out, leaving the roof of the 
kind old Giuseppe Danna, who gave 
me his name fur the benefit of fu¬ 
ture travellers—and his own. Gearn 
went on muttering—Mat, as usual, 
was soon in capital spirits—a gun 
fired in the forest, on the opposite 
side of the valley, the favourite 
hunting-ground of Gearn, for a mo¬ 
ment renewed bis vexation, espe¬ 
cially when he saw and recognised 
some of the party. Matteo, how¬ 
ever, with admirable tact, told a ri¬ 
diculous story of one of them, which 
extorted the first grin displayed this 
morning by the hard features of 
Gearn, and he followed up the effect 
by putting him in possession of some 
scandalous anecdotes, which Gearn 
treasured, as a means of revenging 
his disappointed feelings. We saw, 
too, that our rivals were not likely to 

f irecede our line of march; and at 
ength Gearn, getting into better hu- 
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mour, tried to excuse bis violence, 
by observing, that, as be rarely got 
a hnlyday, he was vexed that so 
many things concurred to spoil his 
pleasure. 

Leaving the little plain of Val Pra, 
we soon began to ascend the open 
mountain Bide, above the line of ve¬ 
getation of firs and larches, and in 
about an hour reached some chalets, 
near the highest pasturages of these 
mountains. Thence our patli be¬ 
came rugged and difficult. Sudden¬ 
ly Mat's cur raised a covey of ptar¬ 
migan, but in so unstport-do(j~lihe a 
way, that lie nearly got the contents 
of one of Gcarn’s barrels for his pains. 

1 seized the animal, and tied him to 
a rock, whilst my chasseurs pursued 
the covey rouud the brow of a ridge. 
Iti a few moments, two reports were 
heard, and shortly after a brace of 
these fine birds were brought tome. 
My companions would hate follow¬ 
ed up the covey, but, with our long 
day ’b journey before us, they feared 
the loss of so much time. Diping 
our accent, however, we got another 
shot. 

The difficulties of our path in¬ 
creased, and as 1 had for some time 
dismounted, the management of the 
mulct was left to Gearn, to get it 
across a torrent in a ravine—no easy 
affair. Having passed it, however, 
he soon after rejoined us. Matteo 
pointed out to me the adit of a sil- 
t er mine on the mountain side above 
us, on the left. It had been unsuc¬ 
cessfully worked, and was now 
abandoned. Mat accompanied me 
to examine it. We descended with 
some difficulty into a large excava¬ 
tion, wbero the miners had endea¬ 
voured to work the lode, and thence 
found cur way out through the adit. 
The vein had not been found rich 
enough to pay for working, and tin 
whole affair bad the appearance of 
an experiment oniy. I detached and 
brought away some specimens. 

Soon after leaving this mine, wo 
saw, on looking back, the great chain 
of the Alps beginning to appear 
above the intermediate boundaries 
of the Val d* Orca. The Val Soanno 
could be Been below us, down to 
Cordonera. I had beeu led, by a 
letter from the Comte de B., to ex- 
_pect such a scene, and climbed im¬ 
patiently to the Bummit, oniy resting 
occasionally to look back on the glo¬ 


rious view presented in this direc¬ 
tion, and which expanded as 1 rose 
higher. At length the plain of Pied¬ 
mont appeared, stretched out below 
mo, the hill of the Superha li-.in^ 
like an island out of it. Turin wa-t 
distinctly seen, and beyond, with the 
outlines of its mountains cutting <lia 
sky, but with their bases umlhain- 
guishabio in the plain, lay the '.’ir:u 
chain of the Alps, with Monte Vino, 
its finest feature, in the view, sub¬ 
siding in the haze aud distance to¬ 
wards tliis Apennines. Though too 
vast for any pictorial representation, 
the great features of tills extraordi¬ 
nary scene weio more picturesque' 
than the plains, as they are Been 
from either the pass of the Col de 
Viso or the Lautaict. But the ex¬ 
citement given by a scene ho stu¬ 
pendous was capable of iumaso 
even here, for which I was not at 
all prepared. On attaining the actual 
summit of this pass—the Col de 
llealc—f looked nut on the other 
side of the Col upon forms more glo¬ 
rious, and mountains more vast; the 
entire mass of Monte ltosa lay be¬ 
fore me from the pass and mountain 
of the Ccrvin, to the Col de Val 
Dobbia—every peak, every glacier, 
every valley, was spread out like a 
map upon which 1 could trace my 
previous journeys across those parts 
of the great chain. The Col de 
lleaie must have a considerable t Ic- 
vatiou, for I could look over the in¬ 
termediate mountains which bound¬ 
ed the, opposite side of the Val Cham- 
porchcr, above which I now stood, 
and see all the glaciers and their ter¬ 
minations in the great valleys of the 
Challant and the Lesa, which fur¬ 
rowed the sides of the glorious 
Monte Rosa. High above every 
peak, which was distinctly seen, a 
silvery sheet of cloud rested like, a 
canopy along and over the whole 
mass, but presenting an effect of sin¬ 
gular beauty which I never had ob¬ 
served before in the Alps. So much 
light was reflected from tho snows 
and glaciers of Monte Rosa, that tho 
under part of the cloud was beauti¬ 
fully lit up, yet the cloud was so 
high as not to cast shadows on any 
of the peaks. 

It was difficult to get away from 
such a spot. In making a panoramic 
sketch as I turned round, I had in 
succession the plains of Piedmont, 
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with the Maritime, the Cotlian Alps, 
a ad thi* grandest features of those of 
the Penuini! in the peaks of the Cer- 
viu and the Muute Rosa. 

My guide*, however, feared a 
chili from the keen air as it blew up 
the Valley of Champorclier. Wo 
began our deacerit by an easy slope 
over a little snow, and soon ■ cached 
some pastuiagea near a small lake. 
On its hordeis l had hoped to rest, 
but Gearn ad vised us to pass another 
ridge, and rest in a lateral valley 
of the Clmmporcher. We crossed 
the re hue the Col de la Rice, and 
descended a steep pasturage to tho 
bank of a torrent near to where It 
issued from a vast glacier. Here 
we rested on a delicious turf, and 
having turned the mule loose, sat 
down to a feed In a place which, 
from it wildness, reminded tne of an 
obi spot of alpine rest and refresh¬ 
ment. under the Col de la Selgue. 

Whilst Gearn was getting the pro- 
vender arranged on the sward, Mat- 
ton, reused by the *>,%• of a chamois, 
skulked with Id' gnu round the brow 
ol the mountain; he was a very short 
time absent, lint ho came back out 
of humour, he had spett the. chamois, 
and might, have crawled near enough 
to get a shot had not a shepherd boy, 
dining out his flock ro pasturage, 
riisruroed the animal, which in¬ 
stantly ran olf to its retreat shove 
the glacier, to the gieat vexation of 
the disappointed- Matteo. 

Mountain air and keen appetites 
would have made less delicious fare 
than my kind friends had provided 
most welcome. 

After au hour's rest we' started 
refreshed, crossed the torrent, and 
began our ascent to the Col de Pon¬ 
ton. On looking back we saw the , 
course of tbe valley which would 
nave led us In five or six hours to 
Bard, in the Vul d'Aosta; and across 
the valley, beyond the chalets of 
, Isondwiey, we saw a mountain pass 
which led to VirreJt by tho Val 
Camp rle, Pra. 

The ascent of the Col do Ponton 
was merely the passage of a ridge 
which subsided into the deep valley 
on our right, beyond it we continued 
a long dreary and sterile ascent, 
strowy with vast blocks which had 
fallen from tho range of mountains 
on our left, which we skirted. At 
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length we flanked an enormous mass, 
ana came upon a scene of strikingly 
savage character, composed of black 
and scathed precipices or glaciers, 
cutting against the blue sky, and sub¬ 
siding thence to the holders of a 
large lake, or rather of three lakes 
formed by their meetings. We 
skirted the borders of the lakes, and 
passed a chapel which harl been 
erected in these solitudes, prohthly 
tho pious cr vatu of some traveller 
who had escaped in this wilderness 
Bomo great danger. Grain went 
and knelt at the oratory, and paid 
his devotion to Notre JJainc. 

From tin so lakes we saw high 
above, and very distaut from us, the. 
last mountain pass in our day’s la¬ 
bour, ihn l'enctre de Cogue : it ap¬ 
peared Jilte a deep notch in the crest 
of the mountain. Between the lake 
and the foot of the last ascent somo 
more ptarmngnn were killed, but we 
were disappointed in not finding 
chamois in these their common 
haunts. Gearn did not rinse the 
whole day lo regret the absence of 
his dogs. Tbe ground between the 
lakes and tbe Fcnetre was very dif¬ 
ficult. Ste< p, ruggi d, and often in¬ 
secure, the poor mule, even without 
a burden, gut on with meat dillicul- 
ty; and it ivns only after a long and 
fatiguing climb that wn nUaim il the 
crest ol tilts extiaorriiuary passage, 
aud looked down upon the high pas- 
tuiages of the Vai de Cogue. The 
descent was even more (liflicuit limn 
tho ascent, and it required all tho 
courago and skill of my guides to 
lead down the mule in safety. This 
wan at length accomplished, and ha¬ 
ving reached a safe place, aud one 
convenient for rest, we drank our 
last bottle of delicious hermitage to 
my kind friends at Pont. 

From tho spot upon which we 
rested tho surrounding scene was 
more cheerful than that on the other 
Bide of the Fcu^tre. Though objects 
of exceeding grandeur were not 
wanting to lh» sublimity of our view, 
on our left were the glacials which 
we nhould have traversed if we had 
ascended by tlm Val dampen, and 
crossed the Col de Cogue. My guides 
Baid that the glacfeis presented a 
little difficulty, but no dauger, in the 
opinion of mountaineers ; and ns 
they should gain six or seven hours 
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by returning that way, they would 
try to get the mule over those gla¬ 
ciers to Canipiglia. 

Far beyond us, and bounding the 
valley of Cogue on the opposite aide, 
rose the f-tupendous mountains of 
the Grand Paradis—their fine for mi, 
supetbly dressed in snows and gla- 
eieis, presented a magnificent Al¬ 
pine pictuie. 

We soon reached the rich pas¬ 
turages of Chavanes, at the head of 
the Val d« Cogue. Numerous thicks 
and herds surrounded the chalets, 
and as we rapidly descended from 
one Alp or pasturage to another, 
Genrn and Matteo missed no oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing the bag of game; 
in im:t, as they had passed all risk 
of detention from change of wea¬ 
ther or being benighted, they pur¬ 
sued their game keenly, and left mo 
to go tut alone. 1 soon gut out of 
the r sight aud hearing, aud had a 
fair chance of wandering for tho 
night in the mountains, for the nu¬ 
merous ramifira'ioi>9 of the cattle 
paths bewildered me. After passing 
some, chalets and mossing a torrent, 
l wj ’ted nearly an hour before they 
appeared. In the fear that f bad 
taken the wrong side of the valley, 
I hail fin'd my pistols as a signal. 
This helped me; they soon canm in 
sight, with additions to their stock 
ot game, aud excuses for the delay. 

From this place the descent to 
Cogne. was very grand, as it wound 
round the mountain side high above 
the torrent; we at length reached 
what appeared to be. tin immense 
dike, se.veial hundred feet high, 
which blocked up the valley. This 
turned the torrent to the other side, 
where it escaped through a black 
gorge in the embankment, which 
seemed to have been formed across 
the valley by some great eboule- 
ment. A steep path led down to 
the little plain of Cogne. On our 
descent we 6aw across the valley on 
our left the immense glaciers of the 
Grand Paradis streaming into the 
lateral valley of Y'ermiana. 

On our approach to Cogne, 1 was 
struck by the appearance of a great 
quantity of iron-ore heaped up on 
the road side, which was here of 
good breadth, and kept in tolerable 
condition. On the opposite side of 
the valley In a mountain Is a mass 
of iron ore, celebrated for Us extra¬ 


ordinary richness. The mines are 
worked at a great height in the 
mountain side, and 1 was surprised 
at the laborious mode adopted tor 
bringing the ore down into the val¬ 
ley,, thence to be taken to the foun- 
deriesand forges. Zig x.tg poths are 
made from the adits, upon which 
barrows on sledges are placed, filled 
with the ore, and in hucccsmou are 
pushed off by a conductor. When 
tile sliding barrow has acquired suffi¬ 
cient impetus down tho inclined 
plane forming each line of ilm zig™ 
zag descent, the man who directs it 
leaps adroitly Into the banow and 
descends with it, and before the load 
has acquired an uncontrollable velo¬ 
city, it is brought up by a hank at 
each angle of ilio zigzig path or 
slide. The conductor then gets out, 
turns the barrow in the diieeiion of 
the next slide, pushes it forwaid, 
and again, while it is in motion, 
leaps in, and is taken down to the 
next angle;—and thus In a seiies of 
turns, at last reaches tho bottom. In 
the valley. The men, it appear*, 
hare to walk up the mountain again, 
and drag up their empty slides. 1 
never saw power so much misap¬ 
plied or wasted. 

When we arrived at Cogne, we 
found it diffieult to get acce-s to the 
only inn in the miseiable place. We 
heard people within tho house, but 
they refused for half-an hour to pay 
any attention to our knocking. We 
were victims to some domestic 
broil At length the host came 
from the fields, and bullied his 
household for having kept us with¬ 
out to long. We should not, per¬ 
haps, have been so impatient if we 
could have foreseen our introduction 
to one of the filthiest dens 1 ever be¬ 
held. It waa a long, but in propor¬ 
tion, very narrow chamber, which 
was to be the sail? u manger and tny 
bed-room—the cheese aud onion 
parings of half a century were rot¬ 
ting on the floor—the blankets 
(there were no sheets) were black 
witit dirt and fleas. Mat and Gearn 
wasted their breatji in a blou'-rjt, but 
there was no better accommodation 
to be had iu tbi$ the principal Inn in 
the principal village or town of the 
commune. Expecting tolerable ac¬ 
commodation at Cogne, we bad not 
put ourselves upon short allowance 
with our provender, but It was for- 
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lunate that wo brought our game 
with us, or I might have been puzzled 
for a supper. My two active com¬ 
panions turned cooks. Gearn rut 
up and stewed a brace of the ptar¬ 
migan, and Mat, who had a great 
reputation as a maker of polenta, 
initiated me into the art and mystery 
of making this universal dish among 
the peasantry of Piedmont. The 
flour of Indian corn was put into a 
deep frying-pan, with water, salt, 
and butter, and kept well stirred to 
prevent its burning—for some time 
it had the consistence of hasty-pud- 
ding, but suddenly thickening, it 
was turned out in a solid state into 
a dish. With a hearty appetite, 
which the vile room we were in 
could not affect, l made an excellent 
supper—and thought, that, wrapt up 
in my India-rubber cloak, I might 
defy the dirt of the bed and puzzle 
the fleas. But it was a piece of pre¬ 
sumption. A million avengers got 
inside the cloak from above and be¬ 
low ; for “ where there is a will,” 
says the proverb, “ there is a way,” 
and not even the fatigue of the day’s 
journey could obtain forgetfulness 
for twenty minutes together. 

About four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, unable to endure my place of 
torment., I got up and looked out— 
but with utter astonishment—upon 
the scene of the preceding evening 
—it was entirely covered with snow I 
which was still thickly falling. It 
rested tlirco or four inches deep. 
Last evening was as fine and pro¬ 
mising for its successor as I ever 
saw a day dose. To start in such 
weather was impossible. I there¬ 
fore did not disturb my guides. In 
about an hour Matteo came to me 
full of grief at the change—he, how¬ 
ever, was refreshed, the happy 
knaves ltad been in possession or the 
hay-loft and slept soundly—how I 
envied them 1 About six it cleared 
off a little, and I decided upon 
starting, in the belief that we should 
descend into fine weather in the 
valleys below, and, after settling 
with an extravagant host for sour 
wine and filthy accommodation, we 
crossed the little plain of Cogne, 
now covered with snow. At its 
further extremity were numerous 
buildings where the ore 1 b smelted, 
and usines where the Iron is drawn 
under tilt-hammers Into bars and 


rods for tlie thousand purposes em¬ 
ployed by workers in the metal for 
edge-too's, nails, &c. lleve every 
litile stream carries its wheel and 
tilt, and water, which costs nothing 
from its abundance, is pressed into 
the, service of the poorest artisan. 

The valley below Cogne u very 
narrow—there are few plains culti¬ 
vated, and the sides ol the moun¬ 
tains which bound them are preci¬ 
pitous. It has been an affair of much 
expense and difficulty to form a 
road and preserve it, to facilitate 
the intercourse between the Val 
d’Aoata and the mines and usines in 
the Val de Cogue. A tolerable one, 
however, has been made at the cost 
of two brothers, iron-masters, who 
have taken care also to record it by 
an inscription cut on tins tabulated 
face of a rock, ia which they have 
not failed to pmisc themselves and 
their undertaking in such terms as 
they, being the judges of Uh import¬ 
ance, and evidently thinking itsecond 
only to the Simplon, considered that 
it deserved. It was too iinpor tant to 
be put in tilts vulgar tongue, so that 
a Latin inscription, and a classical 
quotation, have misled some, author 
to describe it as one of tire Roman 
works in the valley, which preset ves 
the names of the brothers who 
formed this road—during the em¬ 
pire J 

The road is in matiyplac.es canird 
along the mountain side at a great 
elevation above the torrent. I do nut 
remember any other Alpine valley 
which in this particular rivals the 
fearful path of the Val de Cogne. 
In many places the guards to protect 
passengers from falling over are so 
fragile, and the depth so terrific to 
which they would evidently he pre¬ 
cipitated in the event of an accident, 
that it requires some nerve not to 
shudder in such places. Opposite 
to one of these, where, after the road 
has followed the sinuosities of the 
mountain side into a ravine, it emer¬ 
ges again, and rises to an overhang¬ 
ing point above the valley, Isav/a 
slide, upon which they were at woik, 
discharging timber from the forests 
above the precipices. Each of the 
two trees which I saw descend were 
dashed to pieces, and worthless, 
except for firewood; the slide is so 
steep, and depth so great, that few 
can reach the torrent unbroken. 
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Still ascending, the road appeared 
to me to rise at least 2000 feet above 
the liver; the depth below the eye 
of the traveller was awful. A village 
was pointed out to me deep in the 
valley, where a white Hue appeared 
at tight angles with the course of 
the valley, which 1 was told was the 
top of an aqueduct, a Roman work, 
spanning a deep ravine. The Romans 
hare all extraordinary works attri¬ 
buted to them ia the Val d’Aosta, as 
there are to Loadiguiercs in Dau- 
phiny, and to the Devil every where 
else. 

Hoio the termination of the Val 
d«i Cogue is seen at its junction with 
the Val o’Aosta. We saw a path be¬ 
low, leading on the left hank of tlm 
torrent fioin the village with the 
aqueduct to Villeneiive, in the Val 
d’Aorta. Here my chasseurs had 
their lust sport. Matteo’s cur, whose 
master had often boasted, that 
though he failed at a pheasant ho was 
good at a hare, yelped, and put up 
one, which crossed the path before 
usboth fired ami missed, and then 
gimnbk'd and blamed each other. 

The first view into the Val d’Aosta 
\v.-is btrikingly beautiful, particularly 
w here, after flanking a mountain ou 
our right,—we looked down upon 
the city of Aosta, still two hours’ dis¬ 
tant. The luxuriant richness of the 
valley, the fields, the i ini yards, the 
f,.rests, the river,—the villages and 
villas studding the plain—and slopes 
of the valley—and the lofty and 
suow-capt summits of the mountains 
which bound it, formed a coup 
d'u it rarely surpassed. In descend¬ 
ing, we went through the court of 
the chateau of Aimaviiia, a seat of 
the Conlessa di Rocca, a structure, 
built in worse taBte and more ugli¬ 
ness than anyCockney effort at castle 
building within ten miles of Londo». 
It was miserably out of character as 
contrasted with the yet habitable 
chateauxs of the valley; and, amidst 
such a scene of beauty, it was a de¬ 
formity iu the landscape. 

The clouds still hung about the 
summits of the mountains which we 
had left, though we had, as I ex¬ 
pected, descended into fine weather. 
The heat In the Val d’Aosta was ex¬ 
cessive;—a rather sudden contrast 
to the snow to which we had been 
exposed in the morning. 1 was de¬ 
lighted to see vines again; some 


of the grapes were ripe and good, 
and we gave our judgment upon 
them after trial without waiting for 
an invitation from tho owners. Our 
course lay dowu the right bank of 
the Doirc, until we were opposite 
Aosta, where we crossed the river 
and reached the city. Here I had 
the pleasure of again meeting my 
friend, who had arrived safo and 
well the night before at the most 
comfortable inn in the place, the 
Kcu de Valais. My old guide, Jean 
• Garda, at whose house he had stop¬ 
ped at Verrex, on his way up the 
valley, had driven my friend .to 
Aosta, iu order to have, as he said, 
the pleasure of seeing me. J^an is 
now become a great man; lie is esta¬ 
blished in tho best inn in Verrex, 
La Courounc; he now rents exten¬ 
sive forests in the valley of Cham- 
porcher, where he employs Carbo¬ 
nari to prepare charcoal for the 
foundcries and forges of the valley. 
But Jean had a lectle business as well 
as friendship to induce him to visit 
Aosta; it was not entirely to meet 
me that he came,—lie wanted also 
to buy some mules in the fair, to be 
held on next day, for his charcoal 
burners. 1 was heartily glad, how¬ 
ever, to see him, and to be remem¬ 
bered by him kindly. 

Here my guides, Matteo and 
Gearn, left me, with a note to their 
m&Bter in praise of their zeal and 
fidelity; and I shall long remember 
the amusing, light-hearted com¬ 
panionship of the faithful Matteo 
Trocano, my friend; and I reserved 
a brace of ptarmigan for our supper, 
and sent the rest to Pont. TJio heavy 
fail of snow in the mountains had 
altered the determination of my 
uideB; they returned to Pont by 
vrea and the plains. We spent tbe 
remainder of tho day in visiting the 
Roman remains of Aosta—in exam¬ 
ining a rude mosaic lately discovered 
in a stable; and some frescoes of 
the early Italian school in a smith’s 
shop, which had formerly been part 
of the cloisters of a monastery. 

I noticed with pleasure an improve¬ 
ment iu the appearnce of the people 
of Aosta, in cleanliness and health, 
since my former visit—peace and 
more intercourse with the world had 
produced these benefits. 

The comforts of so excellent an 
inn as the Ecu de Valais was greatly 
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enhanced in my estimation' by their 
contrasts with the adventures of the 
last two nights, especially at Cogne. 

It was necessary to have our pass* 
orts visited at AoBta—my friend 
ad already obtained the signatures 
of the authmities to his—but un« 
expected difficulties were thrown in 
my way by the officer who chose 
to question my coming by the Val 
de Cogue, instead of going round 
by Ivrca with my friend. The 
“ brief authority man” chose to con¬ 
sider my proceedings as very suspi¬ 
cious; I could not make him under¬ 
stand that any person living, and in 
liis senses, could for pleasure cross 
the mountains, while there was a 
good road to go round by the plains. 

1.insisted upon seeing the comtnand- 
aut This was refused; as a last re¬ 
source, 1 put tlie letter 1 had receiv¬ 
ed at LausHiiotirg into the man’s 
liBiul. It contained an invitation to 
visit the chief magistrate of Turin. 
Great names go a great way witii lit¬ 
tle men—1 was denired to leave my 
passport and call again, but in less 
than an hour the passport was 
brought to me obsequiously by the 
veiy person who had discovered so 
much to suspect iu my proceedings. 

The following morning the moun¬ 
tains around us, especially in the 
direction of the Cogne, were con¬ 
cealed by clouds, and gave so little 
hope of a tiuu day lor our journey 
across the Great Saint Bernard, that 
we waited longer than was prudent, 
before we decided upon leaving 
Aosta. We started, however, for 
Saint Rainy in a char, desirous, if 
wo could accomplish it, of getting 
to the hospice early enough to dine 
w’fh the monks at their customary 
hour ot twelve. 

■- On our reaching St Remy, there 

remained just tune enough for this. 

. We engaged a mule for our baggage, 
r which was to follow us Immediate¬ 
ly, and after taking a glass of wine 
started. Mine hostesB at St Remy 
had offered to me the use of an al- 
pHuatoi k, a traveller’s pole. Spiked, 
with iron, which is used by moun¬ 
taineers. It had been left below by 
one of the bitihren of the hospice, 
Hs would be glad, she said, to re¬ 
ceive it again, and it would be use¬ 
ful to me. Since my last visit to 
St Remy, a new building was in the 
course of erection for a good inn. 
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When finished, it will he a most de¬ 
sirable resting-place for travellers 
who cross the Great St Bernard. 
We walked on briskly to the Vache- 
ric, where we found that much snow 
had recently fallen, and accumu¬ 
lated in the hollows—clouds hung 
on the peaks, threatening the fall of 
more. The wind was rising, and 
we bad reason to fear tourmentes. 

These appearances induced us to 
pausc,and consider whether it would 
not be better, io order to gain time, 
and reach the hospice sooner, to at¬ 
tempt a short cut directly up to the 
cross, which we saw above us, at 
the entrance to the plain of the hos¬ 
pice, and thus avoid the long detour 
by the road round the Varherie. 
We agreed upon the short cut, espe¬ 
cially as there was something like 
adventure in it. Off we set, but soon 
found that the snow became deeper 
iu the interstices of the rocks and 
stones, which stiew the slope iiotn 
the. Montmort to the Vachcrie j and 
often, in stepping from u stone, or 
stepping upon what appeared to be 
slightly covered, we sunk to the 
knees. These difficulties increased 
with the increasing depth of the 
snow as wo ascended. At length 
my companion, who was a-head, 
kept his eburse so far to the left, 
that I became alarmed, for iu that 
direction lay the ravines which bad 
so nearly proved fatal to a compa¬ 
nion of mine in 1826. 1 called out. 
He attended to my caution, and 
following the course which 1 took, 
approached the precipices of Munt 
Mort, which, at the commencement 
of our short cut, appeared to pre¬ 
sent no difficulties. It seemed, iu 
ascending, to be easy to climb round 
them, and gain the ravine beneath 
the cross, whence issues the stream 
frum the lake of the Great St Ber¬ 
nard. 

After attaining a considerable 
height, in rounding the precipices 
which 1 thought would lead us to 
the ravine, I was suddenly brought 
up. I found it Impossible to ad¬ 
vance. I paused to reconnoitre in 
a most unenviable situation—snow 
was falling around us, and already St 
was difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to distinguish the ground below us 
which we bad left- We already 

S ercelved that we should lose time 
y our adventure. The mule ladeu 
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with our baggage we sometimes 
caught a glimpse of, and saw that it 
would reach the cross before us, by 
the toad which it would have been 
wise in us to liuve kept. J now saw 
that our only chance of reaching the 
cross this way was to climb still 
higher, and make an attempt to reach 
a ledge, which 1 saw far above ua. 
My anxiety about niy frieud, whom 
1 had led iuto this difficulty, can 
only be imagined by one who has 
known such peiil. 1 feared that his 
head would not be steady enough 
to hear the situations to which we 
must now be exposed; for we could 
not, \\ it limit almost certain destruc¬ 
tion, ietiare our steps. A moun¬ 
taineer, like a sailor, buds “ one 
pair of hands worth two pair of 
heels.” B> placing our hands firm* 
ly, we could climb ; but the weight 
of the hotly, in descending, if it 
displaced what tlio foot might step 
upon, would hull us ovet the pieci- 
pice. 1 was cautious not to alarm 
him, and adviced him to follow in 
my steps, and that where my great¬ 
er Wright had passed safely, ho 
might with confidence tiust him- 
sell. The snow began to fall thick¬ 
ly. My frieud asked for the biandy- 
flask—it had been unfortunately left 
with the baggage on the mule. No 
time was now to be lost, I began to 
climb, and we soon reached the 
ledge. The foot was never advan¬ 
ced until the hand, driven through 
tho snow, to search for grass or 
rock to giip, had found a secure 
hold; and sometimes this was the 
result of several essays. Here, 
however, was our greatest danger 
and difficulty. Leaning against the 
side of tho precipices, and standing 
upon the nearly vertical edges of 
the slaty structure of the rock, not 
broader than my hand, it was ne¬ 
cessary to descend abruptly nearly 
three feet to a place, if attained, of 
greater security, aud which evi¬ 
dently led to the only way by which 
we could advance to the cross. In 
attempting to plaut my pole, it 
Blipt from my hand, and with hor¬ 
ror I saw it dash below, and in a 
few moments reappear from the 
base of the precipice, which we 
could not see, and thence darting 
over and through the Blopes and 
ridges of boow, in another instant 
was lost. My friend says that he 


heard me mutter, “ It is all over 
with us now." 1 was not conscious 
that I had given utterance to these 
words, though I was fully sensible 
of the immediate danger; for 1 was 
on my guard lest 1 should' fur an 
instant uibeountge him. He had a 
stick, which, as I was taking tho 
lead, he passed on to ine. 1 1 ea< lied 
the lower ledge in safety ; he fol¬ 
lowed me. Here we saw our way 
with more confidence. Still it was 
necessary to climb higher; but we 
bad a more secure footing, and soon 
we wcie able to scramble on our 
hands and knees, and at leuath 
gratefully felt that we were safe. 
It was no exploit to boast of, for we 
had no business there. We now 
found that we had attained a greater 
height than the cross, aud we hud 
to descend to the ravine above 
which it is placed. This, after 
crossing a deep bed uf snow, we at 
last accomplished, waded lluough 
the torrent, and gained the path to 
the hospice, which we now saw be¬ 
fore us. We were an hour later 
than our luggage, and nearly two 
after (he dinner, to partake of which 
wc had made this dangerous short 
cut. 

Some itinerant musicians crossing 
into the Valais, were ascending ft out 
the Vacherie, and had watched us 
for some time with great anxiety, 
aud when we joined them, eongia- 
tulated us on our escape. After we 
had leached tho road, 1 saw that the 
snow which (oimerly conci alert the 
ravines, and so nearly proved fatal 
to my companion in 1 k 26, had en¬ 
tirely disappeared-—so great are the 
changes effected by a succession of 
severe or mild seasons in the snows 
of these regions. 

At the hospice we were received 
by M. Barras, the Ciavnndit r, with 
his wonted kindness. We changed 
our thoroughly soaked shoes aud 
stockings, which were sent to dry 
whilst we roved about the hospice— 
visiting the chapel and the library. 
A dinner was soon got ready for us, 
which I welcomed, but my friend 
had lost his appetite ; he had been 
too deeply impressed with a sense 
of the danger to which we bad been 
exposed. After taking our refresh¬ 
ment we visited the museum of the 
hospice. I saw only one addition of 
interest, a votive tablet whjcb had 
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lately been found on the site of the 
ancient temple of Jupiter, upon it 
the word Pennina was written, 
not with tlie dipthong a: in Pu,nina, 
the way in which upon most cf them 
it is spelt, and irom which circum¬ 
stance, some authors have conjec¬ 
tured that Hannibal with the IVni 
(Carthagenians) had crossed the 
Alps into Italy by the Great Saint 
Bernard. 

M. Uarras’s opinion of the weather 
was so unfavourable, that wo de- 
tci mined to descend to Liddes for 
the chance of its being finer in the 
valleys than there was any probabi¬ 
lity ot its becoming in the mountains, 
at least for some time. So unpro- 
ruioiusr were appoaraures, that he 
thoughttho fine season had broken 
up, though it was yet early in Sep¬ 
tember. After a glass of the finest 
brandy I ever tasted, an especial 
favour irom the Clavaudier, aud 
having sent the mule on to Liddca 
with our baggage, and tnl.'-n a peep 
into the moigue, wo began our de¬ 
scent towards the Valais. It was 
still mowing. We 1 id more than a 
mile to walk over the snow which 
tills the ravine by which the hos- 

I icc is approached from Switzerland, 
n 1 1 h£g, this bed of snow was not 
one-fiith of its present extent. Thus 
the old snniv has since that time 
disappeared on tho Piedmontese 
side of the mountain, and greatly 
extended itself on the side of the 
Valais. 

As we descended, the snow in 
falling became sleet, but we trudged 


on merrily, and soon passed our 
mule. About an hour from the hos¬ 
pice we met a miserable party of 
travellers going a pleasuring to the 
hospice; half of them were ladies, 
mostly'EngHsh; they were thorough¬ 
ly drenched, and in wretched plight, 
but facing the storm boldly; we 
learnt that they had left Martigny 
in fine weather. Before wo reached 
the plain of Prou, we met anothe; 
party with a sumpter mule. On 
looking back, we found our mule¬ 
teer busily transferring our baggage 
to the Swbzer’s mule, in exchange 
for the load from the Valais to tho 
hospice. This was an amicable ar¬ 
rangement between the knaves, by 
which we were no gainers, as we 
had a tired mule, and some of our 
things became exposed to the sleet 
during the transfer. Grumbling, 
lidwever, was useless, and it requir¬ 
ed good humour and good spirits 
within to counteract the dreary and 
uncomfortable walk to Liddes, 
where it was late before we arriv¬ 
ed. On our route we were struck 
by the blight appearance of the li¬ 
ver, when we couid sen it in its deep 
course, below us. The day had 
closed, the heavy clouds made it 
(bilker, and nothing was distinguish¬ 
able except this rcmaikable white, 
ness of the river, and the fires of the 
Carbonari in the mountain forests 
—these appeared like .the fires of an 
encampment. 

We found the inn very comfort¬ 
able at Liddes, and tea more refresh¬ 
ing than ever. 
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alford’s school of the heart. 


The first lovely Day of the season! 
Yet must we lose aud neglect one 
and all of its delightful Hours, under 
the tihade of this melancholy roof, 
In the heart of the city, while the 
very suburbs are redolent and reso¬ 
nant of spring. Lose and neglect 
them! Nay. We shall gain and enjoy 
their very souls and bodies, and be 
happy as the day is long, till wearied 
with dream and vision we sink into 
repose with sunset. A band of 
youths and maidens have -just de- 

I iarted with our benisou to pic-nic 
n a budding grove near the Hunt¬ 
er's Tryst. They had hoped, as they 
said, for our company) a rural fete 
being nothing without Christopher 
North. BleBs the hypocrites! The 
old man knew better, and'excused 
himself on the plea of an east wind. 
Never blew balmier breezes from 
the west;—but what knew or cared 
they for the airts ?—for they were 
borne along on the gales of life’s 
sunny morning, and still as- their 
winged feet touched the ground, the - 
herbage blushed with flowers. Five 
minutes after they had left the 
Square, they had forgotten our ex¬ 
istence. Yet haply a few of the 
more thoughtful may now and then, 
during the merriment, think'of us 
for a moment; and we know that 
our h ealth will be drunk by all in bum¬ 
per of our own famous gooseberry 
champagne. .To lads ana lasses on 
the alert at love-making there is no 
such company aB the absence of an 
old man. It is felt, without their 
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knowing it, to confer a freedom from 
restraint that Bets all the best of their 
affections a-glow; and next day their 
eyes giving tho sweetest lie to their 
lips, avow their gratitude to the most 
considerate of sages. Yet their lips 
too may be brought silently to con¬ 
fess the truth ; and a kiss from tho 
gay Louisa, if not offered yet un¬ 
withheld, tells that she loves him as 
well as if she were his own daugh¬ 
ter. At this moment they are miles 
off—yet we hear a singing voice— 
for Imagination is Fine-Ear—and *tis 
“ the Angel’s Whisper.” 

Is it right to bo always sad when 
we hear sweet music ? If it bp, 
then ’tis bad for us, for we are al¬ 
most always sad when wc do not 
hear sweet music, and we would 
fain be cheerful sometimes, now that 
with us life has so long been on the 
wape—and cheerful we are as a lark 
in a cage, who Bings as freely as his 
brother in the sky. Forgetful that 
his feet are confined to a bit of turf, 
six inches square, in soul he as¬ 
cends with his song abovo the clouds 
—and hears "the heavens around him 
ringing ” in the boundless ether. 

But we must descend from our alti¬ 
tude, for it has this moment occurred 
to us that we have our leading ar¬ 
ticle to write before dinner, and 
promised it should be a review. Of 
what book ?. Of verse or prose ? 
Let us follow our own old mode of 
selection. Here is our Round Tabic 
on which is never suffered to lie any 
trash. We shut our eyeB, and sevu- 
2 o 
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ral times circling it, lay our hand 
on the volume that happens, fortu¬ 
nately for itself, to be lying on that 
particular spot. Then finding our 
way—still blind—to our chair—we 
lie back—place the volume on our 
aged knees—impose spectacles on 
nose—conjecture for a while on 
what author wo may have laid our 
clutches—and then fasten our eyes 
upon his frontispiere as if we would 
see into his very heart And we do 
see into his very heart, -and take 
possession of all its treasures. The 
richest and rarest we arrange, and 
hold up to the gaze of an admiring 
world. 

What have we got here ? “ The 
School of the lleai t and other 
Poems, by Henry Alford, Vicar 
of Wimeswould, Leicestershire, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in two volumes.” Why, 
tliis is very odd. In certain cir¬ 
cumstances we have known one 
volume look like two—but even the 
President of a Temperance Society 
might stare to see two volumes look 
precisely like one. Yet it is even 
so—lettered on the back too—Two 
Volumes. “ Two single Gentlemen 
rolled into one.” In all, something 
under three hundred pages. One 
seldom meets with so voluminous a 
volume. ’Tis like an egg with two 
yolks—which, though a double, is 
still a single egg, aud as such sold 
in the market. We do not remem¬ 
ber having seen an egg with three 
yolks—but that is no reason why 
Mr Alford’s next apparent one vo¬ 
lume may not contain four.' 

Gentle reader do not suppose that 
we are angry, and about to cu|. up 
the Vicar of Wimeswould. We have 
heard of him as a most accomplished 
scholar; and, in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review, remember hav¬ 
ing read some extracts from “ The 
School of the 'Heart," which we 
thought very beautiful. So let us 
take a glance over his productions, 
and select some specimens. A 
glance? Yes—a glance. For we have 
learned to read a book like a land¬ 
scape. Some people will stand, with 
their mbuth as wide-open as their 
eyes, for half an hour on end, in stu¬ 
pid astonishment, gazing at a land¬ 
scape, without having any compre¬ 
hension of Its character, just ha they 
will sit for even a longer period of 


time, perhaps half a day, staring on 
a book with a similar result, leaving 
the one, and.laying down the other, 
with no distincter idea than that 
they have been studying something 
probably very mountainous, or cer¬ 
tainly very flat. Set us on a hea¬ 
ven-kissing hill, and at a glance we 
are master of ten counties. Put 
the largest folio Into our hand, and in 
a few twinklings of an eye, we know 
it from frontispiece to finis. Perhaps, 
while we perceive wo also create; 
and to say the truth, wc often feel 
as if we had wiitten what we are 
readings and blush to be betrayed 
into admiration of our own woiks. 

This maybe the seciet cause of 
the delight which wo deiive from 
almost every publication, whether 
In prose or verse, called new by the 
public, and fondly believed to be so 
by the nominal author. It is a 
mirror dimly or cleaily reflecting 
ourselves. There, have been some 
exceptions—and among them per¬ 
haps the most conspicuous were the 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred 
Tennyson. They contained nume¬ 
rous beauties which wo feel to ho 
original and out of our sphere; arid 
on our expressing our delighted ad¬ 
miration of them, we gave vent to 
the most unselfish and disinterested 
feelings that could expand a critic's 
breast. Their follies were so pecu¬ 
liarly his own, that in piinting them, 
almost without comment, we left 
them to speak for themselves, and 
they did so to the general scorn. 
For condnct so judicious and be¬ 
nign, Mr Tennyson commissioned a 
midge to madden and nmrder us 
with its fatal sting. A billion midget 
attacking the face and hands of one 
old man on a summer twilight might 
annoy him sorely, and drive him 
from his avenue into his house. But 
one midge, the first and last of his 
race, could not rationally expect to 
send Christopher North to Hades. 
To do that it would have required 
one of those antideluvian creatures 
so powerfully described by Lord 
Brougham in his Treatise on Natu¬ 
ral Theology, and even he would 
have encountered an ugly customer. 
We survived the onslaught of the 
unhappy little insect, who impntcntly 
expired "even in the sound himself 
had made,” to afflict, on the earliest 
opportunity, the ingenious Jyrbt 
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with our intolerable panegyrics. 
We are not without hopes of driving 
him .absolutely mad; for his genius 
is unquestionable, and no comfort 
he may derive from odr ridicule will 
suffice to make his life endurable 
under the opprobrium of our praise. 
True that Wordsworth, Scott, ('ole- 
ridge, Southey, Campbell, Crabho, 
llyron,Moore, Bowles, Montgomery, 
and Elliot have rece'n cd kindly what 
Allied Tennyson 1 ‘ with sputtering 
noise reje« led ; ” hut they me glut¬ 
tons he no Epii lire— 

<k Jle iui < 1 uiY li.ith loll, 

And Imc.iiIumI I In* nir of lMradiie. 1 ’ 

We love the blight youths who 
have ivcoed and are wooing the 
Muses on the banks of the Cain 
mid the Isis; anil we think a better 
l\iem might he written on the 
present i m airy of these famous 
streams, than Mason’s or W r m ton's. 
We. must no.v coniine ourselves to a 
uoiieo of Mr Alfoid's poems—blit 
where the deuce are they — and 
by what, invisible agent hate they 
been spirited away V The fairies 
that haunt “ om aiu house at liarne ” 
excel all the other Silent People in 
feats of legerdemain. We lay down 
our snuff-box within an inch of the 
edge of our paper, and even as we 
are eyeing it askance, it disappears, 
nor search as we will, is it any where 
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to be found, till, after half an hour's 
perplexity and despair, we discover 
it secreted below some blotting pa¬ 
per, or lying bare and exposed in die 
bottom of the candlestick. Where, 
in the name of Satan, can these in¬ 
fernal snuffers have flown ? To Ja- 
pau. Yet, there again, they are iu. 
eensing our very nose. The pro¬ 
blem at present to be solved, is what 
lias become of “ the School of the 
Heart ? ” Ha—hero it is in this box 
of mignionette. We have a habit of 
hobbling about the room during per¬ 
usal of a poem, aud find wo have 
deposited it, at a turn, beside the 
Ficnchman’s darling. No scent 
more sweet,—and it is felt as if it 
embalmed the leaves 

There is poetiy in the volume, and 
hue poetry too; aud that is al) one's 
heart requires on such a day as this 
—nor cares it, whether they he then* 
or no, for the graces of consummate 
art. Such graces are not wanting, 
yet they arc not prevalent; ami 
haply in congenial weather we might 
frown on some spots here and there 
on this young poet’s pages; but iu 
the* vernal sunshine even such ne¬ 
gligence is not without a charm, ami 
seems to occur happily among the 
culture. Wecall Mr Alford a young 
poet, though he is a married man-- 
for he says at the close. 


“ Thus far in gulden die,-tins of youth, I sing 
()J J-im- and hr jut} ; beauty, not the fluid 
Of chaii^i’; nor line, the growth uf ficre* desire, 
llut calm aud blessed butli, the heritage 
Ot purest spirits, sprung imiu trust, iu God. 
Further to pierce the veil, asks riper itrcngth, 
And firmer rt-sliug mi conclusions fixed 
Uy patient labour \vr< light in many ) ears. 

Here rest we then, our message thus declared, 
Leave the full echoes of our harp to ebb 
Hack from the sated ear; teaching meanwhile 
(>ur thoughts to meditate new melodies. 

Our hands to touch the stiings with safer skill.’ 


He writes like a young poet, and we 
suspect will continue to do so for 
some few yearn, for he luxuriates in 
his own feelings with a spirit as yet 
untamed, as it seems to us, by vefy 
severe trials, and overflowing with 
delight and love. Assuredly his is 
no unthinking happiness — but 
thoughtful exceedingly; yet it at 
present pervades his being, and his 
poetry, though sometimes mourn¬ 
ful when painting the common lot, 


and truly pathetic, almost through¬ 
out brightens with bliss, when lie 
and his are its subjects, and the 
shades that embower their untrou¬ 
bled life. 

This is what we mean by calling 
him a young poet—though in years 
he is ripe-—and iu understanding ; 
but bad he not been so happy—had 
his heart been called on for a diffi¬ 
cult gratitude—there would, we 
think, have been something pro- 
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founder in Us sadness than even the 
pure piety of the Six Lessons of the 
School of the Heart. 

We wish you not to remember 
these words—for now that they are 
written they seem almost peevish; 
but we never blot, and in spite of 
them declare that we love the Poet, 
though to us personally unknown, 
forsake of his poetry, which llows on 
siucere as any stream in a pastoral 
land, and it is by Us puiity that the 
clement has power over tho beauty 
of its own banks and biaes, aud the 
glory of the Leavens. What a charm 
in truth! Here we have no affected 
raptures—no fantastic or distorted 
passions—no simulated Borrows—no 
carefully got up agonies—no elabo¬ 
rate despair. Natural feelings, pure 
and high and good, find for the most 
part appropriate expression, aud 
always cxpiession animated and 
eloquent; our sympathies accom¬ 
pany all the moods of the poet’s 
inind; nor could even the sorrow¬ 
ful keep their hearts altogether un¬ 
affected by hi& happiness, for it can 
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never be truly called selfish; and 
we feel as we read that the Vicar of 
Wlmeswould is not one who “ gives 
to misery all he has—a tear,” but 
that his is a heart aud a hand open 
for better benefactions, lie is a 
Christian Indeed. 

Wc were just about to give some 
specimens ot the School of the Heart, 
but the Sonnets claim precedence, 
as first in order, and though some of 
them arc not sufficiently compact, 
none are without much meiit, and 
most of them are very beautiful. 
They do not constitute a series—yet 
though on different subjects, one 
sweet and solemn spirit gives them 
all a kindred if not a common cha¬ 
racter. From nearly fifty we take 
eleven, not because they are decid¬ 
edly superior to the rest, but because 
they read well in succession, owing 
to their prevailing spirit. They are, 
in the best sense, religious; nor 
less aifectingiy so those which refer 
to men, and things, and times before 
tho Advent that has changed the 1 
civilized world. 
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ACADEME. 


“ Before tile dny tlic gleaming dawn doth flee 
All yesternight 1 had a dreary drenm ; 

Methought I walked in desert Academe 

Aiming fallen pillars—and there came to me 

All in a dim half-tniliglit silently 

A very sad old man—his eyes wore red 

With over-weeping—and he eried and said 

' Tho light hath risen but shineth not on me.’ 

Beautiful Athens, all thy loveliness 

Is like the scarce remembered burst of spring 

When now the summer in her party dress 

Hath clothed the woods, and filled each living thing 

With ripest joy—because upon our time 

Hath risen the noon, and thou wert in the prime.” 


COLONOS. 

11 Colonos! can it be that thou hast still 
Thy laurel and thine olive and thy vine ? 

Do thy close-feathered nightingales yet trill 
Their warbles of thick-sobbed song divine ? 

Does the gold-sheen of the crocus o’er thee shine, 
And the dew-fed clusters of the daffodil, 

And round thy flowery knots Cephisus twine, 

Aye oozing up with many a bubbling rill ? 

O might I stand beside thy leafy knoll 
In sight of tho far-off city towers, and sco 
The faithful-hearted pure Antigone 
Toward tho dread precinct leading sad and slow 
That awful timph* of a kingly soul 
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A FUNERAL. 

“ Slowly and softly let the music go, 

As ye wind upwards to the grey church tower ; 

Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breathe low— 

Tread lightly on tho pnthside daisy flower. 

For she yo carry was n gentle bud, 

Loved by tho unsunned drops of silver dew ; 
ller voice was like the whisper of the wood 
In prime of oven, when the stars *re few. 

Lay her all gently in the flonerful mould, 

Weep with her ono brief hour ; then turn away,— 

(>o to hope's piison,—and from out tho culd 
And solitary gratings many a day 
Look forth • 'tis said the world it growing old,— 

And streaks of client light in Time’s horizon play.” 

The kunerul Sermon was on the text " The Master is mine, and calleth tor thee.''— 

St John, xi. ?8. 

“ Ilise, said the Mastir, conic unto the feast 
She heard tho call, and rose with willing feet. 
lint thinking it not otherwise than meet 
For such a bidding to put on her best. 

She is gone from us for .1 few short hours 
Into lioi bridal closet, there to wait 
Fur the unfolding of the palace gate 
That gives her entrance to tin: blissful bowers. 

We have not seen her jet; though we have been 
Full often to her chamber dour, aud oft 
Have listened underneath the postern green. 

And laid fresh flowers, and whispeied short and soft: 
lint she hath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear West is fading fast away.” 

11EU tJUANTO MINUS KST C(\M RBUQI'IS VERSARI, tiUAM TUI MKMIN1SSE. 

“ The sweetest flower that over saw the light. 

The smoothest stream that ever wandered by, 

1 he fairest star upon the brow of night. 

Joying arid sparkling from his sphere on high, 

The softest glances of the stockdove’s eye, 

The lily pure, the marybud gold-bright. 

The gush of song that flnodctk all the sky 
Fiorn the dear fluttcrer mounted out of s'ght;— 

Are mil so pleasure-stirring to the thought, 

Not to the wounded soul so full of balm, 

As one frail glimpse, by painful straining caught 
Along the past's deep mist-unfolded calm, 

Of that sweet face, not visibly defined. 

Hut rising clearly on the inner mind.” 

DEATH. 

“ Still as a moonlight ruin is thy form, 

, Or meekness of carved marble, that hath pray cd 

For ages on a tomb ; serenely laid 
As some fair vessel that hath braved the storm 
And past into her haven, when the noise 
That cheered her home hath all to silence died, 

Her crew have shoreward parted, and no voice 
Troubles her sleeping image in the tide. 

Sister and Saint, thou art a closed book 
Whoso holy printing none may yet reveal; 

A few days thou ait granted us to look 
On thy clasped binding, till that One unseal. 

The Lamb, olune found worthy, and above 
Thou teach sweet lessons to the Kings of Love.” 
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TO MARY. 

“ On thy young brow, my cousin, twenty year* 
Have aiicd their sunshine—ami thia April morn 
Looks on thee fresh nod gladsome, as new-born 
From veiling clouds tho King oi Day appears : 

Thou scarce const order back the thankful tears 
That swell in thy blue eyes--nor dare to meet 
The happy looks that never cease to greet 
Thee, the deal nursling of our hopes and lears. 

This Kistcrtulc together we have re.ul 
Him in the gulden when that weeping one 
Asked vully for hei Lord of some unknown. 

With look of sweet reproof he turned and said, 
MAltY—sweet cousin, when thy need shall be, 
That woul, that look, ho may he turn on thee.' 

TO THE SAME. 

“ Cheeriest of maidens, who with light of bliss 
That waneth never, in thy gladsome eye, 

Passest all lightly Eatth’s sail sorrows by, 

Scarce crediting report of might amiss 
In the wide.wasted world; on thee the smile 
Of heavenly Peacefulness doth ever rest. 

And thou ait joying in a region blest 

With tempests raging round thee all the while. 

So mayst thou ever he, if tliou shalt keep 
Unfailing ronununings with him above ; 

And in thy sunshine hours of waketul I.ove, 

And tho unchecked eunlidings <>t thy sleep, 

With puio distilment be thy spirit fed 
Of holiest iulluenre, fuim His presence shed." 

TO THE WOOD PIGEON. 

WRITTEN' IN PASSION WI'IK. 

“ Toll me, thou mild and melancholy biul. 

Whence learnedst thou that meditative voice? 

For all the forest passages rejoice. 

And not a note ol sorrow now is heard; 

I would know more—how is it I preferred 
To leave the station of my morning choice, 

Where with her sudden startle of shrill noise 
The budding thorn-hush brake the blackbird stii red ? 

Sweet mourner—who in time of fullest gleu 
Ilisest to uttering but an sad a strain, 

And in tlm bleak winds, when they ruffle thee, 
Keepest thee still, ami never dost complain ; 

I love thee—for thy note to memory bungs 
This soi rowing in the nudst of happiest things.” 

EASTER ISVK. 

“ I saw two women weeping by the tomb 
Of one new buried, in a fair green place 
Dowered with shrubstho eye retained no trace 
Of aught that day performed,—but the faint gloom 
Of dying day was spread upon the eky 
The moon was broad and bright above the wood ;— 
The distance sounded of a multitude, - 
Music, ami shout, and mingled revelry. 

At length came gleaming through the thicket shade 
Helmet and casquo—and a steel-armed band 
Watched round the sepulchre in solemn stand; 

The night-word past, from man to man conveyed ; 
And I could sec those women rise and go 
Under the daik tree*, moving ‘ad and slow.” 


[May, 
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HUMILITY AND FAITH. 

“ Saviour and Lord beloved—what homage new 
Shall thy Church give thee in thews latter daya, 

When there it nothing new ?—no song of praise 
That ages have not aung—nor worship due 
That hath not long been paid ? Faithful and true 
Our hears are bunting to thee—can we raise 
No monument for victories of grace— 

Must all our eHurts be so [tour and few ? 

O vain ami earthly wish—that would be great 
In over-serving—lather may we lie 
In meekest self-devotion at thy feet, 

And natch the quiet hours as they pass by. 

Content and thankiul lor occasion shown 
To make old service and old faith our own." 


Mr Alfurd, it will have been al¬ 
ready Been, is like all our true young 
poets, a reverential admirer of 
Wordsworth, of whom ho finely 
says, 

“ That reverend Priest of Poesy, 

Whose presence slimes upon these twilight 
times. 

Until in the Cucacin ard IK tub MorK- 
ta issdone 

One saciitice whose scent, shall till the 
world.” 

But he is no imitator. Inspired 
by the sympathy awakened and 
enlightened and developed in his 
soul by that great poet, with all 
manifestations of the fair and the 
good, some of his strains are not 
unworthy of being read even along 
with those of “ higher mood” in the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets or hi the 
Excursion. Some simple little 
poems, too, there are in this volume 
which are very lyrical ballads, and 
no doubt owe to them their exist¬ 
ence. But only in a fine mind and 
a feeling heart could they have so 
been generated. It is not always 
essential to true poetry that it Bhall 
beoiiginal; genius itself is piivileged 
to draw light from golden urns, 
which it knows bow to make shine ou 
spots that then for the first time are 
seen invested with a touching beauty; 
and a new colouring, wheresoever 
drawn, given to familiar thoughts dr 
things, is itself creation. This may 
be truly said, we think, of the two 
following little poems, which had 
never been written by Mr Alford, 
had he not deeply felt the simplest 
strains of Wordsworth, yet, which 
nevertheless could only have been 
written by one “ with an eye that 
broods and Bleeps in Its own heart.” 


A DOUJ1T 

Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Thnn when wcsuur.—WimuswonTu. 

“ I know not how the right may be :— 
Hut 1 gi\u thanks whene'er I see 
Don n in the green slopes of the West 
Old Glastonbury's towered crust. 

1 know not how the right may he 
Dot I have oft lnd joy to see 
Jiy play of chance my road beside 
The Cioss on which the Saviour died, 

“ I know not how the right may be .— 
Hut I loved once a tall elm-trpe 
Because between its boughs on high 
That Cross was opened on the sky. 

“ I know not how the right may be 
But I have shed strange tears to see, 
Passing an unknowu town at night, 

In some warm chamber full of light 
A Mother anil two Children fair 
Kneeling with lilted hands at prayer. 

“ 1 know no! how it is—my boast 
Of Reason seems to dwindle down; 

And my mind seems down-argued most 
By forced conclusions not her own. 

"I know not how it is—unless 
Weakness and strength are near allied ; 
And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are furthest off from earthly pride.” 

EVERY DAY'S EMPLOY. 

“ I have foond Peace in the bright earth 
And in the sunny sky ; 

By the low voice of summer seas, 

And where streams murmur by; 

“ I find it In the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love: 

By the flickering of a twilight fire, 

A nd in a leaflet* grove; 
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“ I final it ia the silent flow 
Of solitary thought: 

In calm half-meditated dreams, 

And reasonings self-taught; 

“ But seldom have I found such pence 
As in the soul’s deep joy 
Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s cm ploy. 

“ If gems we seek, we only tire, 

And lift our hopes too higli; 

I'lii* constant (loners that lino our way 
Alone ran satisfy.’* 

AN ANCIENT MAN. 

“ There is an Ancient Man who dwells 
Without our parish hounds, 

Beyond the poplar avenue. 

Across two meadow-grounds : 

And whensoe'er our two small bells 
To church call merrily. 

Leaning upon our churchyard gate 
This old man ye may see. 

“ Ife is a man of many thoughts, 

That long have found their rest, 

Kach in ita proper dwell’ng-place 
Settled within his breast: 

A form erect, n stately brow, 

A set and measured mien— 

The satisfied unloving louk 
Of one who much hath seen. 

“ And ouco, when young in care of souls, 
I watched a sick man’s bed, 

And willing half, and half-ashamed, 
Lingered, and nothing said ; 

That ancient man, in accents mild, 
Removed iny shame away— 

‘ Listen!’ he said ; ‘ the Minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.’ , 

These lines of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet his eye; 

Unknown that old man means to live, 
And unremembered die. 

The f-’rm.s of hfu liavo severed us— 

But when that life shall end. 

Fain would I bail that reverend man 
* A Father and a Friend.” 


A DIALOGUE. 

“ * Child, whither goest thou 
Over the snowy hill ?— 

The frost-air nips so keen 

That the very clouds are still: 

From the golden folding curtains 
The Sun hath not looked forth, 

And brown the snow-mist hangs 
Hound the mountains to the North. 1 


“ ‘ Kind Stranger, dost thou see 
Yonder church-tower rise, 

Thi listing its crown of pinnacles 
Into the looming skies ? 

Thither go I:—keen the morning 
Bites, and deep the snow ; 

But in spite of them, 

l T p the frosted hill I go.’ 

“ 1 Child, and what dost thou 
When thou slialt lie there ? — 

The chanecl-donr is shut— 

There is no bell for prayer ; 

Yester morn and yester even 
Met we there and prayed ; 

But now none is there 
Save the dead lowly laid.’ 

“ ‘ Stranger, underneath that tower, 

Oil the western side, 

A happy, happy company 
In holy peace abide ; 

My father, and my mother, 

And my sisters lour— 

Their beds are made in swelling turf. 
Fronting tlio western dour.’ 

“ * Child, if thou speak to them 
They will not answer thee ; 

They are deep down in eai th,— 

Thy face they cannot see. 

Then whercfnie art thou going 
Over the snowy lull?— 

Why seek thy low-laid family 
Where they he cold and still ? *— 

“ ‘ Stranger, when the summer heats 
Would dry theii turfy bed, 

Duly from this loving band 
With water it is fed; 

They must bo cleared this morning 
From the thick-laid snow— 

So now along the frosted field, 

Stranger, let me go.’ ” 

It ia easy to catch the peculiar 
stylo of a great poet in his hum¬ 
bler compositions, uor difficult to 
catch even something of ltis pecu¬ 
liar spirit. But it is not easy—it is 
very difficult—nay, it is not pos¬ 
sible—for a man who is no poet at 
ail to catch both, so as to produce 
a composition that shall be not a 
mere imitation or parody, but a poem 
of the same family, not with out¬ 
ward featuresof resemblance merely, 
but affecting the heart by the same 
Inward character. In proof of this, 
we refer to tbe witlings who have 
been so silly as to suppose that they 
could play liko Wordsworth, even 
while the chief musician was show¬ 
ing the power of his divine art by 
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sounding on the pastoral pipe the 
lowest key in the gamut. They felt 
not the sweetness of the monotone 
that yet could thrill men’s hearts. 
We doubt not that the witlings and 
the worldlings would sneer at the 
above quotations; but none such 
are readers of Maga, and they alone 
can feel the beauty of such lowly 
strains who can comprehend the 
grandeur of the highest, knowledge 
aud love being comprehensive, now 
pleased to be instructed by the in¬ 
nocence of a child, and nOw elevated 
by listening to an angel’s song. 

Here are some exquisite lines 
that possess, perhaps, more of a 
character of their own—yet they 
too must surely resemble some lines 
of which the words arc now by us 
forgotten—for w« feel in reading 
them, as we have often felt in listen¬ 
ing to some mournful air that, only 
because it was so veiy mournful, 
went into the heart as if it were 
some melody heard of old, and ac¬ 
companied with something like a 
faint remembrance of tears. 

LAST WORDS. 

“ Refresh me with the bright blue violet, 
And put tlie pale flint-scented primrose 
near, 

l’’or I tm breathing yet: 

Shed not uno silly tear. 

Rut when mine eyes are set 
Scatter the fresh fluners thick upon my 
bier, 

And let my early grave with morning dew he 
wet. 

‘ ‘ I have passed swiftly o'er the pleasant earth, 
My life hath been tire shallow of a dream ; 

The joyourncKS of birth 
Did ever with me seem ; 

My spirit had no dearth, 

But dwelt lor ever by a full swift stream, 
[.apt in a golden trance of never-failing 
mirth. 

“ Touch me once more, my father, cro my 
baud 

Ilav^iot an answer for thee-kiss my 
cheek 

Era the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak; 

Give me thy last command, 

Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt in the snowy folds of funeral swath- 
ing-band.’’ 

Had the poet, speaking iu his own 


character, Bpoken thus of the dying 
girl, we should have felt, probably, 
that he had qnduly Indulged his 
fancy, and that bin heart was unaf¬ 
fected by any passion of grief-—by 
much emotion of sorrow. But we 
feel very differently on hearing such 
images from lips in an hour to be 
silent for ever; love stronger than 
death, of all that had been so fair to 
her eyes and so dear to her soul, 
beautifies, oven to her parting spirit, 
wiiat else were iu itself so doleful, 
and she thinks, as if it were but an¬ 
other happy bed, of the grave wet 
with morning dew ; death seems not 
to he death, and her life, ei cn at the 
moment it is seen to be mortal, to 
be inextinguishable, bedecked so 
sweetly is the mould ; while her 
filial piety prevailing in the midst 
of her holy resignation, iu these few 
words, “ Give me thy last com¬ 
mand,’' tells what the sacreduess 
of duty had ever been in her soul, 
and that she has been sent fur to ie- 
ceive her reward. 

Here arc two Hymns—one to the 
Sea and one to the Sun—aud as wo 
wish to show all Mr Alford’s povt era 
as exhibited in this volume, we shall 
quote both of them entire. We 
think we Baid something, not long 
ago about Hymns aud Odes in an 
article on Coleridge’s poetry—and 
though- we could say a good di al 
more now, without risk of repeating 
what we have as clean forgot ait all 
the rest of our writings, wc abstain; 
and refer you to the January Num¬ 
ber of the Edinburgh Rovi«3 w, whei e, 
in an article on Alford, you will find, 
wc believe, something of what wo 
gave utterance to in the aforesaid 
article, about Pindar, Milton, Gray, 
Collins, Wordsworth, and the rest. 
Wo are so far from priding our¬ 
selves on our knowledge of tho 
principles of such very lofty strains, 
that we humbly confess we never 
could understand them, though we 
have never read a Greek Ode without 
a sense of something very glorious; 
and therefore we shall pronounce 
no judgment on those of the Vicar 
of Wiineswouid. That to the Sun 
6eems to be splendid, that to tho 
Sea sonorous; and both Hymns 
have a rich assortment of apparent¬ 
ly appropriate images, so that you 
could not make them change names 
without confusion, and miens ! n- 
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jury to their respective merits. We 
uuapect that the Hymn to the Suu 1 h 
the better—it has to our eyes and 
earg a classical look and flow—and 
had it been written for that end, 
would have been the f’avoui itu of a 
fair field, in a race for a College 
Prize. 

The Hymn to the Sea—let us out 
with it at oner—appeal a to us to 
contain a pretty considerable quan¬ 
tity of nonsense—but for all that 
may be exceedingly sublime. We 
have good reason to know that the 
sea had much latiier that our present 
poets would not wiite about her at 
all—and has been beard to threaten 
that if she ever catch Harry Corn¬ 
wall in particular, she will duck him 
over head and ears to cuie him of 
his fever-fits of inspiration, just as a 
housewife ducks a hen who has been 
discovered losing her time in sit¬ 
ting oil a dozen addled eggs, from 
which hope in her wildcat fienzy 
might not dare so to insult uatuie 
as to dream she beard the chirp of 
a single chick striving to chip the 
shell which it was .or a while, to 
carry attached to its little bottom. 
The sea justly thinks it very hard to 
he thus pestered by the popinjays; 
and of late has lost her temper. Let 
Bany, then, and others who keep 
crying out and getting set to music 
“the sea! the sea! ” &c. beware of 
getting into a bathing machine; or 
if ho will ho so wish, of permitting 
the driver, on any account whatever, 
to take out the horse. For in that 
event the mighty deep will either 
drive the machine on a lee-shore till 
it become a total wreck, amt the 
soul on board perishes; or she will 
gall upon the chops of the Channel 
to swallow it with the whole shriek- 
,iiig crew, whose poor mother will 
never again be able to lift up her 
huad. 

Here are the llynms. 


HYMN TO THE SEA. 

“ Who shnll declare the secret of thy birth, 
Thou old companion of the circling earth ? 
And having reached vutli keen poetic 
sight 

lire beast or happy bird 
Through tho vast silence stirred, 

Roll hack the folded darkness of iho primal 
n ght i 


“ Corruption-like, thou tcemedst in the 
graves 

Of uiouldeiing systems, with dark weltering 
waves 

Troubling the peace of the first mother'll 
womb; 

Whose ancient awful form 
With inly-tossing storm 
Unquiet heaving* kept—a birth-place and a 
tomb. 

“ Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The face of the waters, with creative love 
Warming the hidden seeds of infant 
light: 

What time the mighty woril 
Through thine abyss was heard, 

And swain from out thy depths the young 
day heavenly Iniglif. 

“ Thou and the earth, twin-sisters, ns they 
say, 

In the old prime were fashioned in one day ; 
And therefore thou deliglitest eieiuiure 
With her In lie and play 
Tho summer hours away. 

Curling thy loving ripples up lier quiet 
shore. 

“ She is a man ieil matron lung ago 
With nations at her aide; her mdk iluth 
flew 

Each year; hut thee no husband dares 
to tame ; 

Thy wild will is thine own. 

Thy sole and virgin thione— 

Thy mood is ever changing—lliy resolve the 
same. 

“ Sunlight and moonlight minister to 
thee : 

O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 
Heaven’s two great lights for ever sot and 
ri*o; 

While the round vault above 
In vast and silent lore 
Is gazing down upon thee with his hundred 
eyes. 

“ All night thou uttorcst forth thy solemn 
moan, 

Counting the weary minutes all alone : 

Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie 
Deep-blue, ere yet the sun 
His day-work hath begun, 

Under the opening windows of the golden 
sky. 

“ The Spirit of the mountain looks on thee 
Over an hundred hills ; quaint shadows flee 
Across thy marbled mirror : brooding lie 
Storm-mists of infant cloud 
With a sight-baffling shroud 
Mantling the grey-blue islands in the West¬ 
ern sky. 
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“ Sometimes thou liftest up thin* h*ods on 
high 

Into the tempest-cloud that bl|irs the sky, 
Holding rough dalliance with the fitful 
blast: 

Whose stiff breath whistling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 

The wet crew feebly clinging to their shat¬ 
tered mast. 


58 ? 

“• As rite beacon to that snout of old 
Searching the benighted sky 
With watch-weai led eye, 

Brought-sudden gratulation manifold} 
Bridging all the furrowed waves between 
Ida nud Athos, and the Lcmnian steep, 
And Algiplanetic-, ami the deep 
Boll of the bay of Argos, with a track of 
sheen; 
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“ Foam-white along the border of the shore 

Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and 
roar; 

While o'er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 

Watchers for some struck vessel in the hull¬ 
ing tide. 

“ —-Daughter and darling of remotest 
eld—- 

Time b childhood, and Time’s age thou hast 
beheld ; 

lit* arm is feeble and his eye is dim : 
lie tells old tales again— 

He wc,rues ot long pain . 

Thou sot as at the fust—thou journeyedst 
not with him.” 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 

“ Mcthinks my spirit is too free 
To come before thy presence high, 
Obtruding on the earth and Bky 
Aught but then solemn joy at greeting 
tliee; 

Methmks 1 should confess 

Some awe, at standing in the way 
Of this thy pninp at birth of day, 
Troubling tby sole umivalled kingliness. 

“ Glorious Conqueror, unfolding 
Over the put pie distance 
Tby might beyond resistance 
Upon the charmed earth : that waits behold¬ 
ing 

The fulness of thy glory, ero she date 
To tell then she rejoices 
With all her myriad voice*, 

Too modest-meek thy first-born joys to 
share. 

“ As the mingled hissing 
Of a pomp of armed bands. 

Over a strait into other lands. 

Gladdens the sea-boy from the cliff-side 
gazing; 

Watching the dazzling triumph pass, 

Rolling onward deep and bright 
With shifting waves of light, 

From floating of crimson banners, and horns 
of wreathed brass; 


“ So joyous on this Eastward-fronting lawn 
A ltd the ke-Mi- starred night 
The lifting of tliy light 
Fulfdlc.th all tlm promise of the dawn; 

Like the bursting of a golden flood 
Now firming (muaid fast 
Over the deny slopes, now cast 
Among flushed steins >>n yonder hank of 
wood. 

“ With such a pomp mcthinks thou didst 
arise 

When hand in hand divinely fair 
Thu fresh-awakened pair 
Stood gazing from thick flowered Paradise : 
Uncertain whether thou wert still the same 
They saw sink down at night, 

Or some gii.ii new-created light. 

Or the glory ot some Seraph as ho down¬ 
ward came. 

“ Thus didst thou ri-u that first unclouded 
morn 

Over the waters blank and still, 

When »n the Assyrian lull 
Rested the ark, ami the new world was 
born : 

And when upon the strange unpeopled land. 
With hands outspiead and lifted eyes 
Stood round the primal sacrifice, 

Under a bright green mount, the Patri¬ 
archal bund. 

“ With seven-fold glory thou shall usher in 
The new and mighty liirth 
f If the latter earth; 

With seven days’ light that morning shall 
begin, 

Waking new songs and many an Kden. 
flower; 

While over the hills and plains shall rise 
Blight groups, anil saintly companies. 
And never a cloud shall blot thee—never a 
tempest lour.” 

We come now to “The School of 
the Heart,*' a poem in six Lessons. 
The title is not a good one, and there 
is no propriety in calling its parts 
Lessons. Mr Alford, perhaps, did so 
to let us understand that he knew 
it had no regular plan. In truth it 
has no plan at alt—and therefore is 
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not a poem. But it is poetry; dip 
into it where you will, you soon 
begin to find it very delightful read* 
ing; and there ran be no doubt that 
Mr Alford may—little doubt that he 
will yet produce a poem that Bhall 
be, in the best sense, popular, and 
range, though at a distance, on the 
same shelf with the Task and the 
Excursion, lie is not a proud man 
—but lie has a noble ambition to be 
numbered among 

“ Tlic l'orts who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth niul puic delight by heavenly 
lays;’’ 

mid powers surli as bis, animated and 
guided by such a spirit, are equal to 
the performance of such service as 
will fulfil his soul’s desire. 

In a prefatory sonnet, after allud¬ 
ing to the themes on which poets 
had lavished even heavenly power, 
he says— 

“ Mv linrp mol I have sought- a holier 
meed ; 

The fragments of God's imago to restore, 
The earnest longings of the soul to feed, 
And halm into the sp' it's wounds to pour. 
One gentle voice hath hid our task God 
speed; 

And now we search the win Id to hear of 
more.” 

That one gentle voice is the voice 
of his life’s partner, and his im¬ 
mortal hopes; “ The School of the 
lb*art” may almost ho said t> be 
hit own vicarage; and he seeks to 
(■fleet the holy purposes announced, 
by revelations of his own inner 
being, from the first disturbances 
of the soul, by thought, and passion, 
through many of its subsequent 
temptations, trials, defeats, and vic- 
, tortes, on to that u season of calm 
weather’’ when it has found repose 
in faith, to which it has been led by 
the light of immortal and of mortal 
lot e. These revelations are all ad¬ 
dressed—directly or indirectly—to 
tier ear whoso 

“ Gentle voice hath bid our task God 
spend.’’ 

The poet lias not feared—nor had 
he any reason to fear—to describe 
‘ all their course of love — how ho 


wooed and won and wed his Christ¬ 
ian Muse—-and all the happiness 
with which it has pleased heaven 
to fill their united life. 

lie is, like every other poet we 
ever heard of good for any thing, 
a worshipper of nature—and cer¬ 
tainly has no ordinary power of de¬ 
scription—but he indulges himself 
in it without stint or measure—is by 
much too diffuse—and seldom— 
though sometimes—lightens up a 
landscape by a few felicitous flashes, 
or shows its essence concentrated in 
gloom or glory by some one prodi¬ 
gious line that makes the heart quake 
with fear, or leap up in exultation. 
Who does ? Milton and Homer and 
Shakspeare. 

Nevertheless he has a fine eye and 
a fine ear—and he always infuses 
sentiment, or thought, or passion, 
into the imagery of nature—call her 
not inanimate—for, when seeming 
dead, she will start into life at a 
touch or a breath- if, sometimes, 
his descriptions be from diffusion al¬ 
most feeble—say rather ineffective 
—they are never false; he has been 
from boyhood too familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with nature, and lores her 
too well ever to commit any of those 
blunders and sins against her, of 
which the poetasters are so perpe¬ 
tually guilty, that fortunate is it for 
them that they have no souls. 

Slight hints these of the nature 
of the poem—for after all it is a 
poem—which we had intended, at 
the commencement of our article, 
to have recommended to the lovers 
of poetry, by the best of all proofs 
of its excellence, analysis, and ex¬ 
tracts. Yet we have room for little 
more—but some fine specimens;— 
and the first we offer is one which, 
although it loses much by being pre¬ 
sented apart from the context, is 
surely pitched and sustained on a 
key at once sweet and solemn, and 
of itself sufficient to show that Mr 
Alford is a poet. You will remem¬ 
ber who it is whom he addresses, 
and that he is speaking of her, of 
himself, and of the aspect of nature 
round about their home. 


“ There lie around 

Thy daily walk great Rtore of beauteous things, 

Each in its separate place most fair, and all 
Of many parts disposed most skilfully, 

Making in combination wonderful 
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An individual of a higher kind; 

And that again in order ranging well 
With it* own fellows, till thou rise at length 
Up to the majesty of thin grand world ;— 

Hard task and seldom reached by mortal souls, 

For frequent intermU»iun and neglect 
Of close communion with the humblest things ; 

But in rare moments, whether memory 
Hold compact with Invention, or the door 
Of Heaven hath been a little pushed aside, 

Methinks I can remember, after hours 
Of unpremeditated thought in woods 
On Western steeps, that hung a pervious screen 
Before blue mountains anil the distant sea, 

A tense of a clear brightness in my soul, 

A dayspring of mild radiance, like the light 
First horn of the great Fiat, that iqjnistered 
Unto the earth before the Bun was made. 

“ Evening and morning—tliosc two ancient names 
So linked with childish wonder, when with anh 
Fast wound about the neck of one we loved, 

Oft questioning, we heard Creation’s tale— 

Evening and morning ever brought to me 
Strange joy ; the birth and funeral of light, 

Whether in clear unclouded majesty 
The large Sun poured his cllluenco abroad, 

Or the grey clouds rolled silently 'dong. 

Dropping their doubtful tokens as they passed ; 

Whether above the lulls intensely glowed 
Bright lines of parting glory in the West, 

Or from the veil of faintly-reddened mist 
The darkness slow descended on the earth ; 

The passing to a state of things all new— 

New fears and new enjoyments—this was all 
Food for my seeking spirit: I would stand 
Upon the jutting hills that ovcrlook 
Our level moor, ami watch the day light fade 
Along the prospect: now behind the leaves 
The golden twinkles of the western sun 
Deepened to richest crimson : now from out 
The solemn beech-grove, through the natural aialei 
Of pillared trunks, the glory in the West , 

Showed like the brightly burning Shechinah 
Seen in old times above the Mercy-scat 
Between the folded wings of Cherubim 
I loved to wander with the Evening star 
Heading my way, till from the palcBt speck 
Of virgin silver, evermore lit up 
With radiance as by spirits mil stored. 

She seemed a living pool of golden light 
I loved to learn the strange array of shapes 
That pass along tho circle of the year;— 

Some, for the love of ancient lore, I kept; 

And they would call into my fancy’s eye 
Chaldean beacons, over the drear sand 
Sean faintly from thick-towered Babylon 
Against the aunset—shepherds in the field 
Watching their flocks by night—or shape* of 
And high-necked camels, passing leisurely 
Along the starred horizon, where the spice 
Swims in the air, in Araby the Blest 
And some, as Fancy led, I figured for'th 
Misliking their old names—one circlet bright 
roll XXXIX. NO, COXIWII, 2 V 
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Gladdens me often, near the Northren Wain. 

Which, with a childish playfulness of choice 
That hath not pn«t away, I loved to call 
The crown of gliny, l>y the lightcous .fudge 
Against the d.iy of IIis appearing, laid 
Jn store for him who height the fight of J.dtli. 


Oar next extract is perhaps even finer—for though the thought is old 
as profound, its illustration is admirable, and it wins its way through 
the imagination into the credence of the heart. 


“ The dew* descend—the soft and gentle dews : 

Over the homeward meadows, stretching forth 
Far into the grey mist, the cattle lie 
Most tranquilly : tho river's silver swathes 
Move not, nor slumber silently along; 

The cups ol the wati e-lilies fire not stirred 
By p issmg eddies, hut with countenance 
Tinned lip to Heaven, they lie and let the dark 
Come down on them, and then they pass beneath 
Into their wat'ry lied, till the young morn 
Looks slnut upon the surface of the stream. 

And there among the golden company 

Float,, like a queen tli.it grand and ancient flower. 

With name that passing lrom the charmed tongue 
Reminds us of low melodies in sleep. 

So honey -sweet, so musically soil— 

Like A temis on Kry mnnthus’ ridge 
Taking liei pleasure in the mountain ili.ise, 

With the held-nymphs around her playing blithe. 

Her hcaiitilnl brow she lilts among them all. 

And easy to lie known, though all are (air — 

That flower ol many honours, dwelt upon 
By old prophetic light, in time ol yoro 
A mighty parable of mystic things. 

All s.trrcd, leaf and bud and banded stalk. 

And root tint struck into the bed of Nile, 

Or by the lake M.rolls—or perchance 
Cnder tin* bank ol Jordan fringed with prims 
Fit and accepted cuddem of that first 
Great resurrection ol the chosen few, 

When lrom the waters blank and desolate 
They rose like tliee; and token not unknown 
Of other anti of deeper tendencies 
Of all thing* on this earth—how in tha track 
And visible procession of event* 

One talc is told, one inoral figured forth— 

Birth, death, and rexmrection—birth and death 

Ami resurrection, over and anon 

Held up in clearest light to human thought. 

The milky tender seed is fashioned fir*t 

From the flower that dies iu birth; through cruel blights 

Anti under adverse skies, with pain and toil 

If nut self known, yet rendered evident 

By the careful nurture that it looketh for, 

It ripens into age; and then it dies 
Tn the brown ground, and cLilly nights and snows 
Pass over it—at last the kindly Sun 
Bursts out upon it, and it breaks its grave. 

And issues forth, a beautiful green thing, 

A fresh and lively scion. And in things 
That look less like our own humanity, 

If we would search, .the same great paralilo 
Is ever taken up and told abroad, 

And will be till the end. Beauty and Truth 
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Go baud in hand—and ’tls the providence 
Of the great Teacher, that doth clearest shew 
The gentler and more lovely to our sight. 

Training our souls by frequent eommunings 
With her who meets us in our daily path 
With greetings and sweet talk, to pass at length 
Into the presence, by unmarked degrees. 

Of that her sterner sister ; best achieved 
When from a thousand common fights and sounds 
The power of Beauty passes sensibly 
Into the soul, clenching the golden link* 

That bind the memories of brightest things. 

So to that queenly virgin on the shore 
Of old I’hivacia, neither mortal man 
Nor woman might be likened, but one branch 
Of building palm, in Delos that tipsprung 
Fast by Apollo’s altar liom the ground. 

Thus, irrespective of all names of kind 
Is heavenly Beauty—spread along the earth, 

In all created things, ulnars the same.” 

Finer still than either ut the passages that have been quoted is this one 
—which will be felt by every religious rniud, but could have been written 
but by a man of genius. 

“ Even the Love of lliru 
.Now mingled in my bosom with all sounds 
And sights that I rejoiced in—and in hours 
Of self-arraigning thought, when the dull world 
With all its saws of heartlcssness and pridu 
fame close upon me, I approved iny joys 
And simple fondnesses, on trust that He 
Who taught the lesson of unwavering laith 
From the meek lilies of greuu Palestine, 

Would lit the earthly things that most 1 loved 
To the high tcaclijng of my patient soul. 

And the sweet hope that sprung within me now 
Seemed all-capacious, anil from every souiee 
Apt to draw com (bit; 1 perceived within 
A fresh and holy light rise mildly up; 

Not morning, nor the planet beautiful 

That heads the bright procession, when the Sun 

Hath sunk into the West, is half so fair:— 

This was that Light which lighteth every man 
That comes into the world; from the first gleam 
Of momentary joy, that twinkles forth 
Brightly and often fiom the infant's eye, 

To that which heldoin comes on common days,— 

The steady overflow of calm delight 
In the well-ripened soul; all houghts which spring 
From daily sights and sounds, all activu hopes 
Brought from the workings of the outer world 
Upon the life within, here have their fixed 
And proper dwelling-place. 

“ As on the front 

Of some cathedral pile, ranged owlerly, 

Rich tabernacles throng of sainted men, 

Each in his liighday robes magnificent, 

Some topped with crowns, the church’s nursing sires, 

And some, the hallowed temple’s serving-men, 

With crosiers deep-embossed, and comely staves 
Resting aslant upon their reverend form, 

Guarding the entrance well; while round the walls, 

And in the corbels of the massy nave, 

All circumstance of living child and nan 
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And heavenly influence, in parables 
Of daily passing forma is pictured forth : 

Hu all the beautiful and seemly things 
That crowd the earth, within the humble soul 
Have place and order due ; because there dwells 
In the inner temple of the holy hcait 
The presence or the Spirit from above : 

There are his tabernacles ; there his rites 
Want not their due performance, nor sweet strains 
Of heavenly music, nor a daily throng 
Of worshippers, both thoBe who ministei 
In service fixed—the mighty principles 
And leading governors of thought; and those 
Who come and go, the troop of fleeting joys— 

All hopes, all sorrows, all that enter in 
Through every broad receptacle of sense." 

We conclude our extracts with perhaps the most affecting strain of all 
—and the Poet who could write thus is privileged to call Wordsworth 
friend, and to walk with him in spirit through the “ Churchyard among 
the Mountains.” 

11 Stand by me here, Tieloved, where thick crowd 
On cither side the pntli the headstones white : 

How wonderful is death—haw passing thought 
That nearer than yon glorious group of hills 
Aye, hut a scanty foot or two beueath 
This pleasant sunny mound, corruption teems ;— 

And that one sight of that which is so near 
Could turn the current of our joyful thoughts, 

Which now not e'en disturbs them. 

“ See this stoue, 

Not, like tho rest, full of the dazzling noon, 
llut sober brown—round which the ivy twines 
Its searching tendril, and the yew-tree shade 
■lust covers the short grave, lie mourncd*not ill 
Who graved the simple plate without a name; 

‘ This grave's a cradle, where an infant lyes, 

Rockt taste aslcepe with Death's sad lullabyes.' 

Ami yet methinks he did not care to wrong 

The Genius of the place, when ho wrote ' sad , 

The chime of hourly clock,—the mountain stream 
That sends up ever to thy resting-place 
Its gush of many voices—and the crow 
Of matin cock, faint it may be but shrill, 

From elm-embosomeil farms among the dells,— 

These, little slumkerer, are thy lullabyes : 

Who would not sleep a sweet and peaceful sleep 
Thus husht and sung to with all pleasant sounds i 

. “ And I can stand beside thy cradle, child, 

And see yon belt of clouds iu silent pomp 
Midway the mountain sailing slowly on, 

Whose beaconed top peers over on the vale ;— 

And upward narrowing in thick-timbered dells 
Hark solemn coombs, with wooded buttresses 
Propping his mighty weight—each with its stream, 

Now leaping sportfully from crag to crag, 

Nuw smoothed in clear black pools—then in the vales, 

Through lanes of bowering foliage glittering on, 

Ily cots and farms and quiet villages 

And meadows brightest green. Who would not sleep 

Hocked in so fair a cradle ? 


“ But that word, 

That one word— ( death,’ cornea over my sick brain 
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Wrapping my vision in a sudden swoon ; 

Blotting the gorgeous pomp of sun and shade, 
Mountain, and wooded cliff, and sparkling stream, 

In a thick dazzling darkness_Who art thou 

Under this hillock on the mountain side V 
I love the like q f thee with a deep love. 

And therefore called thee dear—thee who art now 
A handful of dull earth. No lullabyes 
Hearesl thou now, he they or tjweet or Rad— 

Not revelry of streams, nor pomp of clouds. 

Not the blue top of mountain—nor the woods 
That clothe the steeps, have any joy for thee. 

Go to then—tell me not of balmiest rest 
lu fairest cradle—for 1 never felt 
One half so keenly as f feel it now. 

That not the promise of the sweetest sleep 
Can make me smile rm death. Our days and yoai> 
Pass onward—and the mighty of old tune 
Have put their glory hy, and laid them rioter, 
Umlrest of all the attiihutcs they wore. 

In the dark sppulchre—strange preference 
To fly from beds of down and softest strain-* 

Of timbrel and of pipe, to the cold earth, 

The silent chamber of unknown decay ; 

To y ii-lil thu delicate flesh, so loved of late 
It) the inhuming spirit, to the man 
Of unrelenting waste ; to go nbioad 
From the sweet prison of this moulded clay, 

Into the pathless air, among the vast 
And unnamed multitude of trembling stars ; 

Strange journey, to attempt the void unknown 
From whence no news returns ; and cast the freight 
Of nicely treasured life at once away. 

l * Come, let us talk of Death—and sweetly play 
With his black locks, and listen for a while 
To the lone music ot the passing wind 
In the rauk grass that waves above his bed. 

" Is it not wonderful, the darkest day 
Of all the days ot life—the hardest wrench 
That tries the coward sense, should mix itself 
In all our gentlest and most joyous moods 
A not unwelcomo visitant—that Thought, 

In her quaint wanderings, may not reach a spot 
01 lavish beauty, but tho spectre form 
Meets her with greeting, and she gives herself 
To his mysterious converse ? I have roamed 
Through many mazes of unregistered 
And undetermined fancy; and 1 know 
That when the air grows balmy to my feel 
And rarer light falls on me, and sweet sounds 
Dance tremulously round my captive ears, 

I soon shall stumble on some mounded grave; 

And ever of the thoughts that stay with me, 

(There are that flit away) the pleasantest 

Is hand in hand with Death: and my bright hopes, 

Like the strange colours of divided light, 

Fade into pale uncertain violet 

About some hallowed precinct. Can it be 

That there are blessed memories joined with Death, 

Of those who parted peacefully, and words 

That cling about our hearta, uttered between 

The day and darkness, in Life’s twilight time ? " 
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THE DYING FLO WEE. 

By Frkderiuk Ruckert.* 


“ Have hope ; why sbouldst thou 
not?—the trees 
Have hope and not iu vain, 

Stripped by the rough unfriendly 
breeze, 

That Npiing shall come again. 

Thou too, within whose secret bud 
A life, hath linked unseen, 

Shalt wait till spring revive thy 
blood, 

And renovate thy green.” 

“ Alas! no stately tree am 1, 

No oak, no forest king, 

Whose dreams of winter prophesy 
A speedy day oi spiing. 

A daughter of an humble race, 

A flower of yearly hioiv, 

Of what i was remains no tiace. 
Beneath my tomb of snow.” 

“ And if thou wert the frailest reed. 
Tin* weakest herb llmt glows, 

Thou needst not fear, God gave a 
seed 

To every thing that blows. 

Although the: winter's stormy stiife, 
A thousand times besitrew 
The sml with thee, thou canst thy 
life 

A thousand times renew.” 

“ Yes, thousands after me will 
blow 

As fair—more fair than 1, 

No end can earth’s green virtue 
know. 

But eaeli gi eon thing must die. 
Though they shall share in,mine, uo 
share 

In their life waits for me, 

Myself have changed—the things 
that were, 

Aic not, nor more may be. 

" And when tlve sun shall shine on 
them. 

That, shines on me so bright, 

What boots their coloured diadem. 
To me deep sunk iu night? 

That sun, whoso cold and frosty 
smile. 

Mocks at nty honours brief. 

Seems lie not beckoning the while 
A future Summer’s chief *? 


“ Alas I why did my leaves incline 
Unto thy faithless ray ? 

For while mine eye looked into 
thine, 

Thou filcli’dst my life away. 

Thou stialt not triumph o’er my 
death, 

My parting leaves I close 

Upon myself—receive iny breath 

Not thou that caused my woes. 

H — Yet dost thou melt my pride 
away, 

Change into tears my stone!— 
Receive my fleet life of a day, 

Thou endless one alone ! 

Yes 1 thou hast made my pride to 
pass, 

Mine ire hast sunu’d away, 

All that 1 am, all that I was, 

I owe it to thy ray. 

“ Each zephyr of each balmy morn 
That made me breathe perfume, 
Eaeli sportive moth on brigiit wing 
borne, 

That danced around my bloom, 
Each shining eye that brighter shone 
My magic hues to see. 

These purest joys l owe alone, 
Eternal One, to thee! 

“ As with thy stars thou didst be- 
girtli 

The never fading blue, 

So didst thou deek thy green of earth 
With bright flowers ever new. 

One breath 1 have not drawn in 
vain 

For thee—be it no sigh! 

One look I have for earth’s fair 
plain, 

One for the welkin high. 

“ Thou world's warm-glowing heart, 
bo spent 

My life’s last pulse on tbee! 

Receive me, heaven’s bright azure 
tent, 

My green tent breaks with me. 

Hail! to tbee, Sprang, in glory bright! 
Morn with thy thousand dyes! 
Without regret I sink in night. 
Though without hope to rise.” 


" Tin! author -if tbii beautiful poem—which neetl fear no comparison with the 
choicest pieces of Goethe or Wordsworth—Is no leu distinguished among the living 
lyrists, than Rinong the Oriental scholars of Germany. Wo translate from a volume 
of posms,— G’etamiiulte Gedtck(e von Frhdrich RUckert ,—published at Erlungen in 
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BALLADS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
THE STUDENT. 


As Fy Salamanca’s city, 

Once 1 sate within the vale; 

And while birds were round me sing- 
tog. 

Read in Homer's master tale, 

How in gay ami rich apparel, 

Helen mounted Uion’s wall ; 

And so woml’rous seemed her beauty 
To the Trojan elders all, 

That each greybeard to his neigh¬ 
bour 

Mullet od, gassing on her face: 

* c Trust me, never was there woman 
Seen so lair of earthly race I ” 

And 1 deeper read and deeper, 

Mai king nought that passed a- 
rouinl, 

Till tiie leaves beside me rustled, 
Then I started at the sound. 

On a neighbouring balcony. 

What a wonder there 1 saw 1 
Them in gay and rich apparel 
Stood a maid like Helena. 

And an old man was beside her, 
With ho stiange, yet kind a mien; 
That 1 could hare sworn—the elder 
Had of Priam’s counsel been. 

Then was I a bold Achaian, 

For from that remember’d day, 
Liver near the hauuted dwelling, 
Like another Troy, 1 lay. 

Simply to relate my story— 

Many a week of summe.- long, 
Came 1 every evening thither, 

With my lute and with my Bong; 

Told in many a mournful ditty 
All my love and all my pain, 

Till from out the lofty lattice 
Came a sweet response again. 

Thus exchanging word and music 
Passed we halt the fleeting year— 


Even this was only granted 
While the dotard did not hear. 

Often from his couch be wandered 
RoBtlesa, jealous, and awake; 

Rut unheard by him our voices. 

As the songs the planets make. 

But at last—the night was fearful, 
Stailess, gloomy as the grave—■ 

To my weli-accustnmed signal 
No response the loved one gave; 

Only one old toothless lady 

Heard me evermore complain- 

Only that old maiden, Echo, 

Sent mo back my call again. 

Vanished was my love—my beau 
Empty chamber, room, and ball » 

Empty was the blooming garden— 
Cold and desolate were all 1 

Alt! and ne’er had I discover’d 
Where her home, or what her 
name; 

For by word and sign she threaten’d 
Never to disclose the same. 

Then 1 went about to seek her, 

Far and near, my lot to try; 

Homer’s tale 1 left behind me. 

For Ulysses’ seif was I! 

But 1 took my lute to guide me. 

And beside each castle door, 

Under every lattice window, 

Made I music as before; 

Sang the strain in Held and city 
Which, in Salamanca’s grove. 

Every evening l had chanted 
As a signal to my love; 

llutthe hoped-for, longed-for answer 
Came not back to bless my ear, 

Only that old lady. Echo, 

Travelled with me, ever near. 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


" What wakes me from my heavy 
sleep • 

With tones so low and sweet? 

O mother, see, who can it be 
So late within the street P ”— 

“ 1 hear no sound— I see no form, 

0 slumber soft and mild I 


No midnight music comes for thee, 
My poor and sickly child." 

“ it was no music of the earth 
That sounded in mine ear; 

The angels call me with their songs: 
Good night, O mother dear! ” 

A. 
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THR DREAM. 


In fairest garden wandered 
Two lovers hand in hand: 

Two pale and phantom beingB, 
They sate in a flowery land. 

On the cheek they kissed each other. 
They kissed with mouth to mouth; 


They lay in close embraces, 

They were fair and full of youth. 

Two dismal bells were pealing, 

The dream had passed away— 
She in her convent chamber, 

He in a dungeon lay. 


DURAND. 


To the ancient house of Balbi, 

With a bosom music-swelling. 
Came Durand, the gallant minstrel; 
Soon he nears the lofty dwelling. 

There a lair and youthful maiden 
To his harp will fondly listen, 

And her cheeks will glow with crim¬ 
son. 

And her eyes will till and glisten. 

Lndcrneath the Liuden’H shadow, 
Now his greeting softly ringetl). 
With a full toned voice,the sweetest 
Of hi& ms y lays he singeth. 

From tlie lattice—from the window, 
Blossoms wave to greet the lover, 
But the mistress of his music 
Nowhere can the youth discover. 

And a man came out to meet him— 
Sad he looked and heavy hearted,— 
“ Trouble not the dead who slumber, 
Lady Bianca hath departed! ” 

But Durand, the gallant minstrel, 
Hath no word in answer spoken. 
Closed are his eyes for ever, 

And his noble heart is broken! 

In (he die ant cloister chapel, 

Where the lovely corpse.reposes, 
Torches all arouud her burning. 

And her body strewed with roses. 


Fear and wonder, hope and trem¬ 
bling, 

All the crowd of mourners seizeth, 
When, the darksome bier forsaking, 
Lady Bianca slowly riseth. 

From the gloomy trance awaking, 

In her beauty hath she risen, 

Like a blushing bride she cometh. 
Shrouded from her narrow prison, 

Still of what had passed unconscious, 
Still, as if by dreams surrounded, 
Asks she gently—“ Young Durand— 
Hath not here his music sound¬ 
ed ? ” 

Yes, indeed, ’twas his that sounded, 
But that song is past and spoken; 
He hath broke thy death-like slum¬ 
ber, 

His shall never more be broken ! 

To the home of saints and angels, 
Hath he gone to seek the lady, 
Seek his own beloved maiden, 

Who he deemed was there al¬ 
ready. 

All the bright and gloriouB mansions 
To his heedlesB glance are given— 
Bianca 1 Bianca 1 calls he ever, 
Through the empty halls of Hea¬ 
ven. 

W. E. A. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTIIOLOUl. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 


1 . 

( Meleager.) 

TetnctM x*7, k. t. A. 

NIOD15. 

Daughter of Tantalus, lorn Niobe, 

Sad are the tidings which 1 bear to thee,— 

Words fraught with wo:—ay, now unbind thy hair, 
The streaming signal of thy wild despair: 

For Phoebus’ darts, grief-pointed, reek with gore, 
Alas! alas!—thy sons are now no more. 
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But what is this—what means this oozing flood! 
Her daughters, too, are weltering in their blood. 
One clasps a mother’s knecB : one clings around 
Her neck and one lies prostrate on the ground ; 
One seeks her breast: one eyes the coming wo 
And shudders: one is trembling, crouching low: 
The seventh is breathing out her latest sign, 

And lifedn* death is flickering in that eye. 

She—the wo-atricken mother, reft, alone. 

Erst full of words—is now mute, stiffened stone. 


it. 

(MELEAGER.) 

JLoitii ZuttyiKu, Tgv^f fit fidMf.—K. t. A. 

TO ZENO PHILS. 

Thou luscious bud of beauty,—dear to me, 
Zenopliilo, 

Would 1 were wingless sleep, to press by night 
Thine eyelids bright, 

That thus, even he, who lulls the eyes of Jove 
In realms above, 

Should not approach thee,—but the maid divine, 
Even in her slumbeis, should be wholly mine. 

in. 

(LEONIDAS OF TAMENTUM.) 

-Ao-T got flit tiftxv^vn, - K. T. A. 

ON HOMER. 

The fiery sun, upon his ..xle turned, 

Bedims the stars and the moon’s holy light: 
The Muses' brilliant orb in Homer burned, 

And every star of song was lost in night. 

IV. 

(PLATO.) 

AAvej Vaf Ueiftnrix r. A. 

ON CUPID SLEEPING IN A GROVE. 


1 . 

The shady grove 
Wc reach, and there we see 
Cythera’s son,—and like was he 
To apples blushing on the tree. 


His bow unstrung 
And quiver—from the leafy spray 
Suspended hung. 

Where ne’er the garish eye of day 
Through the deep foliage darts its ray. 

3 . 

On couch of roses 

He slumbering smiles;—to that ripe lip, 
While he reposes, 

The bees are swarming,—and they drip 
Their nectar—whence they nectar sip. 
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y, 

(Tjiallus, tub Milesian.) 

A #A#f£i wAaTawwf.—*. r. A. 

See a meet spot for longing lovers’ vows 
'Neath this green platane’s overarching boughs, 
Where the ripe clusters of the clasping vine, 

Well pleased, amid the greenery recline. 

Grow on, thou platane !—may thy sheltering boughs 
Conceal fond lovers breathing tender vows 1 


\ i. 

( Phallus, Tim Milesian.) 

A * wriAsaej tot Ilecvi. — x. r. A. 

ON A 1 OUNTAIN SAURKIJ TO VAN. 

These elms and willows, with long pointed leaves; 

This plane, where bough with bough its foliage weaves; 
This fountain, with its water trickling clear; 

These rustic drinking cups, for ever near— 

To Fan are sacred all: diink, passer-by! 

Thou’lt find it mcd’cine—if thy throat be dry. 

VII. 

(Tiieocriti s.j 

AsVworJ T<*» WfttycZv. - K. T. A. 

Tell, by the Nymphs 1 wilt thou for me essay 
Some sweet, sweet lay 

On tliy twain pipeB ? while I, on scrannel reed, 

Skilless indeed, 

Something prelude—and while our neat-herd frees 
His harmonies 

From their wax-jointed prison, we will stand, 

With pipe in hand, 

Near this oak-mantled antre, and will keep 
Goat-feeding Pan—fiom even a wink of sleep. 

/in. 

fTlIVMOULES.) 

•Miftvti ftov, — x. r. A. 

IJEAITY, A 1'A DING FLOWER. 


1. 

llemeuiher thou 

The solemn wot ds which once I said; 
Remember now—- 

How bright thy beauty, fairest maid ! 
But, ah! how soon its hues must fade ! ” 


2 . 

Oh 1 not more swift 
Is the bird’s waftage through the air. 
Than the frail gift 

Of beauty’s flower that bloomed so fair, 
But now, all wan and withered— there. 


[May, 
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IX. 

(From tjib Pyrrhub of-Piiilhmon.) 

* Ol tyrftwilt Wf UtWbtt. —K. T. X. 


TUB SUM1UUH DONUM. 

w * 

Much time philosophers have spent in vain. 

As I have heard, in trying to explain 
What is the real good, but all their lore 
Has left the question where it was before. 

Some call it virtue, prudence others call, 

Some join the two, but find no good at all. 

Here, in these fields, in digging up my ground, 

Have I, at length, the nought-tor treasure found— 
Found it in Peace—thy daughter, gracious Jove, 

Born of good-will to man, and heavenly Love. 

Peace gives us marriage, children, feasting, wealth. 
Friends, kindred, pleasure, wine, and corn, and health; 
Take these away, and life than death is worse, 

And man himself a merely breatliiug corse. 


x. 

(1.1 <7 ANUS.) 

MirlvToiyj flit*. — k. r. Z. 

AN KMGMA. 

Hater of poverty, and scourge of those 
Who live in wealth and indolent repose, 

Borne mi another’s feet, and not thine own, 

Thou sittest where the poor are never known. 
Wreathed and perfumed the all-delighted guest 
Art thou—where Mirth and Bacchus rule the feast, 
And hovering ever at the rirh man’s door, 

Thou shunn’st the humble dwelling of the poor. | 


* “ But as to peace, he loved it—ho sought it—ho ‘ensued it’—-he was largely gifted 
with the ‘ sweetest phrase nf itbecause to hiiir.cir, ns noil as to some unknown personage, 
in a work which he rend with fondness, peac* seemed to include all the constituents of that 
good which philosophers have vainly sought in other qmrters. and speciously represented 
under oth-r names.” “ T nil! quote the parage, bec.uiso 1 have again and again read it 
with the most exquisite delight.” — 

Ol fiXiirefti rsiV<v _ x. r. >. 

T1 1 s speaks the magniloquent Dr Samuel Barr of these lines, in his Character of 
Clot tea James Fv.r, hy which Greek-loving statesman they were, it should seem, most 
especially admiied. AVhat, however, any one of the three—the Greek, the Doetur, and 
the statesman—-exactly undeistood by the woul peace, it is not very easy to comprehend. 
—Vida The Works of Dr S'. Pair, edited In/ J, Johnstone, M.D., vol. IV. pp. 4!J and 
319 . 

t The gout is treated in much the same way bv Martial, lib. xii. 17. 

Quare tam niultis a te, f.cntinc, diebus, See., and its parentage is not unphilosnphically 
given in the following distich, by Edylus :— 

Avnp.ih.tfvi B u.y.yjtv, m\ hvrtutXtZs A^ge$<Vij? 
ymarai 6vyirr,(> hvriftthtit 
Says limb-relaxing Bacchus to limb-relaxing Venus, 

A daughter, limb-relaxing gout, is now begot between us. 
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* * ' " «• 

(Lucianos.) 

IllTtlf TiJ tfto ).— K. T. A. 

His darling son a certain Doctor brought 
' To be by me in the b, 'ex lettres taught. 

’ The lad began—-" Act illes’ wrath the spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing." 

When to the following line ho onward went, 

“ Of souls to Ades prematurely sent ’’— 

“ Friend,” said the leech, “ no use in this I see, 

This lesson he may loam as well of me, 

Who souls ta Ades prematurely send, 

* Without the aid of grammar rules, my fiiend.” 


(Nicauchus.) 

Hr EriQeweg Knmvt i’etpet.— k. t. A. 

1 . 

> \ dealer in cabbage and rue, 
v Oh! Sicphanus once was his name, 

But as soon as so purse-proud he grew, 
Philostephnuus then he became. 

Five letters have swollen out that name, 
And his pride inay come, to this pass, 
That soon tie. may alter the same 
To Hippocratippidias. 


3 . 

Yet though"hc should call himself—even 
DionyMopeganodorus, 

In his /Edileship’s hook he’s plain Stephen, 
—Now strutting so stately before us. t 


• Among the ancients, all subjects connected with rhetoric anil the belles btires were 
included in the term grammar. 

t Demosthenes even, in seine of Ms withering sentences against /Eschine*, did 
not disdain this kind of satire. “ It is but lately—lately, 1 say, but yesterday—that 
h<‘ commenced at once Athenian and rhetorician. By the help of two additional 
syllables he transformed his father from Tromes to Atrometus, and his mother— 
what a splendid idea!—he dignified with the stately naijac of Glnucothea, who every 
noe knows was called Kmpusa,” (i. e. hat} or spectre). Vid. lJewnth. jro Corona, 
ft tv tin *«, — x. r. >. 
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TUB MARRIAGE AND 

The Reformers, having succes¬ 
sively tampered with every prin¬ 
ciple of the constitution, hare now 
applied themselves to shake the 
principles of society, and have 
at once assailed parentage, mar¬ 
riage, the reverence for the grave, 
and the religion of the living. Of 
this we shall hereafter speak. At 
present we proceed to make some 
preliminary remarks on tho “ griev¬ 
ances,” which have filled the Dis¬ 
senting trumpet with such dissonant 
sorrows. Ono prominent ground of 
this lamentation is their abhorrence 
of being married in the parish 
church. Now this, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, iH alto¬ 
gether a pretence. The Socinian, it 
is true, may in his unhappy and pre¬ 
judiced ignorance object to a service 
in which the Trinity is mentioned 
with due reverence. The Jew and 
the Quaker have d'slinct marriage 
services suited to their own tenets, 
l)ii t the great multitude of Dissenters 
hare no more distinct notions of 
their dissent than that it allows them 
to boast of having a will of their own, 
to abuse “ prelates, pluralists, and 
prebendaries, according to the re¬ 
ceived verbiage,” and that it relieves 
them from the propriety of going to 
church on a Sunday, lu this, wo 
really offer no disrespect to tho more 
recognised classes of the Dissenting 
community. Disliking their dogmas, 
and consuling their passion for 
schism, we yet can make sufficient 
allowance for the intractableness of 
human 1 otions, and admit their sin¬ 
cerity, while we are ready and able 
to expose their error; but dissent is 
a name as “general a9 the embracing 
air.” There are tribes of Dissenters 
as remote from each other as the 
eagle from the oyster. We have the 
Dissenter who fits up a gilded cradle" 
for Johanna Southcote's offspring. 
The Dissenter who believes that 
Irving was Elias, and that the gib¬ 
berish which he taught a dozen fool¬ 
ish women, and more foolish men, 
to chatter at six in the morning, in 
West’s painting room, was direct in¬ 
spiration. The Dissenter who be¬ 
lieves with Drummond that the mil¬ 
lennium is to come precisely on 
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midsummer-day next, by St Paul’s 
clock. The Dissenter who believes 
the world to be the work of Lucifer 
in person, and laughs at tho millen¬ 
nium. The Dissenter who distri¬ 
butes tho whole Bible; the Dissent¬ 
er who cuts out St Paul, and denies 
his authority. The Dissenter who 
is content with one wife, and the 
Dissenter who claims the. advanta¬ 
ges of a plurality. The Dissenter 
who clothes himself in the sanctity 
of a capelesHcoat and brown beaver; 
and the Dissenter who regards his 
natural liberty as being insulted by 
the policeman’s compelling him to 
walk the streets in coat and breeches. 
Every rambling folly of tin* human 
mind, eveiy arrogant defiance of 
authority, every knavery of the 
vilest faction, may range itself under 
this banner. Like dll other pretexts 
for Republicanism, which is itself 
but a pretext for rapine, the whole 
revolutionary mob march under the 
name of lovers of civil and religious 
liberty, and loving true liberty no 
morethan tlie felon loves the lash that 
keeps him iu order, and true religion 
no more than those, “ whoso deeds 
are dark, love the light” that detects 
them; Dissent is the one capacious 
cover for the privilege of insulting 
the laws. This outrage has gone to 
an extent which ought to attract the 
vigilance of all Dissenters who de¬ 
sire to retain any degree of respecta¬ 
bility attached to thu name. If they 
have conscientious scruples on tho 
doctrine and discipline of the 
Church, let them have the full ad¬ 
vantage of those scruples. No 
Christian Church will ever find itself 
Authorized iu Scripture to coerce 
the conscience; but it would well 
become the bonestDissentcr to draw 
the distinction broad and deep be¬ 
tween himself and the knave. And 
they may be assured that, until this 
is done, their honour for religion 
will he not only liable to he ques¬ 
tioned, but religion itself will bo 
vilified in the national eye by its as¬ 
sumed connexion with men and 
things, which ail know to be abhor¬ 
rent to the,spirit of religion. What 
is the actual state of the matter at 
this moment ? IF some iawyer, too 

2 Q 
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base for his profession, disdained 
and publicly shut out of that pro¬ 
fession, branded and blackened by 
universal contempt, determines to 
revenge himself on universal society, 
and breed revolution, he instantly 
declares himself a champion of the 
Dissenters, What is to he thought of 
both, if we never hear a syllable from 
the most scrupulous of their body ut¬ 
terly abjuring the alliance ? If some 
notorious scoffer at religion, a man 
who openly ridicules all the defer¬ 
ence which almost the basest pay to 
the Divine name, who, living with¬ 
out even the faith that “ believes and 
trembles,” can have no hope hut in 
the grave of the brute, comes for¬ 
ward to struggle by faction for an 
influence denied to his principles or 
his abilities, he instantly enlists 
himself in “ the Dissenting interest." 
How is it possiblu to exti icale them 
from the abomination of this alliance 
while uudeuied and unrepelled ‘t If 
a rude, profligate, and rebellious tri¬ 
bune, coveted with obloquy, all over 
blistered with di igrace, inflamed by 
the spirit of merciless rapine, and 
breathing the drunkenness of a san¬ 
guinary superstition, exulting in the 
prospect of a full feast of vengeance 
and confiscation, desires to assail 
the noblest institutions of the em¬ 
pire, he makes his way at once to 
the lines of the Dissenters, solicits 
their commission, and proclaims 
himself through life and death their 
sworn ally; what is to be said if the 
aliiauce is acknowledged, if the fra¬ 
ternal embrace is given, without a 
single wiitho of disgust at'the sans¬ 
culotte wickedness of the new ac¬ 
complice, if all is congratulatory 
insolence, and the revel of tiiumph- 
aut corruption ? 

Thus wc find, too, on a scale which 
we admit to be more, decorous, that 
every measure of public life which 
threatens peculiar evil to the State, 
is brought in aB a relief for some 
“ grievance of the Dissenters.” The. 
population of England and Wales is 
about twelve millions. The whole 
body of the recognised Dissenters 
(who atteud chupela or any place of 
worship) does not number more than 
700/)00; or, including the Wesley- 
ans, who, however, profess them¬ 
selves friendly to the establishment, 
hostile to republicanism, and are in 
general quiet people, about a million 
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nine hundred thousand. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, but the poorest 
of the shopkeepers; generally con¬ 
temptuous of all that bears the name 
of mental acquirement, almost 
wholly destitute of scholarship; but 
from their jealousy of rank and 
wealth, republican, and from their 
position in the towns, factious, agi¬ 
tating, and fond of paitisanship. 
Thus they have an influence at elec¬ 
tions greatly beyond their numbers, 
weight, ability, or print iple. Tims 
every man, stimulated by an eager¬ 
ness for public money, an ambition 
of figuring in public fife without 
talent, or a zeal of rapine in the gaib 
of reform, instantly courts the Dis¬ 
senters. Thus a Ministry, conscious 
that it is entitled to no hold on the 
nation, instantly courts the Dissent¬ 
ers. Thus every session of an in¬ 
secure Cabinet, for the last bundled 
yeais, has been maiked by the in¬ 
vention of some dissenting gi ievauce 
in the hands of the Ministry, and 
some promise of a remedy sufficient 
to keep them fast and firm as the 
ministerial crutch. Thus we now 
have the whole marriage law about 
to be subverted, as a new boon in 
the Dissenters, of whom nine tenths 
care not a straw upon the subject, 
but whom it is necessary to keep iu 
clientsliip by keeping in clamour. 

Two bills have been already laid 
on the table of the legislature, for the 
purpose of introducing changes iu 
the most important principles of per¬ 
haps the most importan t portion of the 
whole legislation of society. Nogreat- 
er error can be committed by the 
nation than supposing that these bills 
are mere ordinary affairs of form, 
municipal regulations, or even relief 
for the calamities of Dissenters con¬ 
strained to iivu under tiie tyrannies 
of an English code. They are total 
changes in the sacred law of mar¬ 
riage, and the sacred influence ami 
celebration of baptism. We shall 
now, in a geneinl way, ghe roiuu 
idea of the clauses of these bills. 

The “ Bill for Marriages” enacts, 
that after the first of January, 1837, 
the publication of banns shall no 
longer be required, but that one of 
the parties shall give notice to a 
registrar appointed in each district 
or poor-law uniou, of the names, 
residences, fcc. of both. The party 
applying being accompanied by a 
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third person who knows and is known 
to the registrar . A certificate is then 
to be given by the registrar, and after 
the lapse of twenty-one days, the 
parties, on producing the certificate, 
may be married at any church, or 
chapel, or registered building for the 
purpose, within the district. 

The advantages of banns were a 
publicity which, in the country 
parishes, almost totally obviated the 
hazard of clandestine marriages. 
The residence of at least one of the 
parties on the spot, the open publica¬ 
tion fur lime successive Sundays ; 
the general knowledge in villages 
of every matter of the kind, biought 
before them as it is by the notice of 
the parish olliceis, &e. were effectu¬ 
al in practice, in some cbun-lies of 
the great towns, the hauiis vveie less 
marked from their numbt r, but these 
instances were comp,natively Jew, 
and might be easily provided for by 
the simple connivance of bating a 
book kept at the principal church 
of the town, where all banns and 
licenses must be entered immediate¬ 
ly on their being applied for, and to 
which all persons might have re¬ 
course ; thus giving parents and 
guardians a double chance of know¬ 
ledge. But by the bill all chance of 
publicity is out of the question. The 
distiict of the registrar may consist 
of fifteen or twenty parishes; and 
from the size of many of the country 
parishes, this may extend over a 
very large space. The registrar’s 
ollicc may be several miles from the 
residence of those interested in pre¬ 
venting an improper marriage. There 
is no publication, in church or other¬ 
wise, to give them or their neigh¬ 
bours any notice of the intended 
marriage. Having no suspicion, they 
will scarcely think of wasting their 
lime and trouble in periodical visits 
to the registrar, to investigate an 
evil of which they have no appre¬ 
hension. The concealment lasts 
twenty-one days, and at the end of 
that time the marriage takes place ir¬ 
revocably. ft is not even solemnized 
in the parish church, where now it 
might be stopped at the last mo¬ 
ment ; but in any church of the fif¬ 
teen or twenty of the district, or in 
any chapel, or even in any house 
registered for the purpose, and 
registered by any fanatic or impostor 
for any form of belief, however ex¬ 


travagant. In this bill the practical 
effect will inevitably be to favour 
clandestine and coirupt marriages. 

By the 24 th clause, marriage by 
license goes through the same du¬ 
bious process of tho visit to the 
registrar. But the license is not in 
any case to be available before the 
expiration of seven days. Thus the 
ceiemony is to he retarded in both 
instances a week longer than at pre¬ 
sent, the banns now taking up hut 
three Sundays, or a fortnight, and 
the pveaent licenses allowing tho 
marriage immediately to take place. 
Unnecessary delay being a cause of 
breaking oif many marriages, and 
giving room for other evils, and, 
therefore, to he anxiously avoided. 

But even those are the more deco¬ 
rous form of marriage. The 12th 
clause enacts, that " It shall he law¬ 
ful for any proprietor of any build¬ 
ing, on the. signature of twenty 
housekeepers attesting its having 
been a place of worship for one 
year, to have that housu registered 
for the solemnization of marriages.” 
Now, what may he, nay, must be 
the consequence ? it is known that 
any man, let his habits, or calling, or 
acquirements be however unfitting, 
may, through the liberality of tho 
present era, he entitled to set up a 
religion for himself,and a chapel for 
bis religion, and both without any 
possible control, his whole trouble 
being an oath before a magistrate, 
and his whole expense five shillings. 
His chapei may have been a stage or 
a stable, and may be a stage or a 
stable again. Consecration is out of 
the question—the touch of a bishop 
would scandalize, the spit it of free¬ 
dom, besides hurting the conscience 
of the fouuder of the new religion. 
Of course it is not supposed that 
those things would occur among the 
more decorous order of Dissenters— 
the Presby teriaiiB, Independents, and 
Baptists. But dissent is a general 
title. If it uow covers fifty sects, it 
may next year cover five hundred. 
From the time when the emoluments 
of marriages, of which there are 
probably 100,000 a-year in England, 
are found capable of being diverted 
to those places, they will be opened 
for the simple purposes of a marriage 
trade. Twenty householders may 
easily be found in any low quarter 
in any town, ready to give their sig- 
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natures for a license whicli will bring 
this trade into their vicinity, with ItH 
attendant concourse of carousals. 
There is nothing in the law to pre¬ 
vent this marriage-house from being 
a joint-stock speculation. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a regu¬ 
lar appendage to the gin palace, and 
a bait for drawing popularity to tho 
leading mart of poison. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a preli¬ 
minary to abominations of every 
kind. 

Another matter of remarkable im¬ 
portance, but which has probably 
escaped our legislators, respects the 
nature of the celebrations within 
these marriage-houses. At present, 
tire extravagances of Sectarianism are 
generally kept in order by opinion, 
combined with tho absence of all 
leculiar emolument from any pecu- 
iar folly. Hut let the day come, 
when the hope of making a hand¬ 
some profit by the popular attrac¬ 
tions of the man ia'ge- house shall ex¬ 
ist, a totally difieient scene may he 
displayed. Of course, there will be 
at all times sincere enthusiasts, who 
follow absurdity for its own sake. 
Hut common experience teaches, 
that where gain is to be made, it too 
will be followed by a rlass who fol¬ 
low it for its own sake. Wo shall 
soon see a competition in the mar¬ 
riage-houses. The speculators in 
those matters will not be content to 
lose their money for the grim piety 
of any forbidding master of morals 
at llieir counter. They will adopt 
the popular conti ivances of compe- 
titoisbip. We shall see glitter, and 
lights, and placarding^ without, and 
vice aud vileaess within. There is 
nothing in the law to prevent tiieir 
tinning maniage. into any kind of 
celebration that suits their profits. 
Thn marriage-house may be decora¬ 
ted into a ball-room, an opera-house, 
any thing. The ceremonial may be 
followed by a dance, a concert, a 
lottery, a fete, or scenes of still more 
startling festivity. This seems to have 
been the case in Paris during the pe¬ 
riod of the civic marriages. Wchave 
already our Jumpers and Shakers. 
America has her love-feasts, her 
camp-meetings, and her revivals, 
performances sufficiently obnoxious. 
In England, the managers will have 
tho additional stimulus of money; 
and, as tho law leaves the boundary 


to be marked by those whose interest 
it is to transgress it, wc may judge 
with what decorum it will bo obser¬ 
ved- Half of the abominations of 
heathenism arose from this species 
of coinpctitorship. The more showy, 
festive, and profligate the shrine, the 
more it drew the populace. This 
at once corrupted the populace and 
the ceremonial, aud corrupted both 
by a perpetual gradation. Tho rival 
religions were probably as many as 
our rival Beets —the law allowed 
them all, and all to make their own 
exhibitions. The eclipsed shrines 
tried all means to eclipse their thri¬ 
ving rivals. Those efforts were all 
in the Bhape of new profanations,-— 
fiction and impurity, with novelty 
and accumulation in both, worn tho 
acknowledged sources of hucccs«, 
until the profanation amounted to 
hoirors which demanded the swoid, 
and were out short by the sword. 
We may deny, if we will, that such 
can be the. results in England, but 
impurity and impunity arc the ori¬ 
ginal elements of public evil, and 
human nature,intoxicated with mo¬ 
dern liberalism, may be as flagrant 
and foul, as in the most drunken su¬ 
perstition of the Pagan world. 

By the 14th clause, the marriage 
in those houses is to be with open 
doors, in the presence of the Regis¬ 
trar, the hours being from nine till 
three in the afternoon, according to 
any form, or none, the‘only wolds 
actually necessary being, “ I call 
upon those persons now present, to' 
witness, that 1, A. B,, do lake C. 1). 
to bo my lawful wedded wife (or 
husband)” a fee (yet undetermined) 
being payable to the Registrar. 

But, in order to provide for all 
delicacies of conscience, in the caso 
of individuals who decline recogni¬ 
sing a God, or any thing relative to 
any religion in marriage, it is enact¬ 
ed, by the 15th clause, “ That any 
person who may object to man-yin" 
in one of those .registered houses, 
may marry in tho presence, at the 
office of tho Superintendent Regis¬ 
trar, and in presence of the Re¬ 
gistrar and two witnesses.” For 
those persons, even the rankness of 
the marriage-house is too refined,and 
the law tenderly takes care that their 
feelings shall he shielded from any 
impertinent intrusion of the most 
simulated form of homage. Tho 
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same officer who keeps the paupers 
in order presides over the rapid 
junction, and the civil contract is 
completed, it must be owned, in a 
manner worthy of its conception. If, 
in the vengeance of Heaven, this 
rash, odious, and insulting proposi¬ 
tion should ever pass into the sta¬ 
tute-book, there is an end of the 
morals of England. 

The bill tor registering Births, 
Deaths, and Mari iages in England, is 
longer, consisting of 46 clauses, but 
more compendious iu its meaning. 

By tlio -d clause, it is enacted 
that a (iun«ral [Register Cilice for 
Imths, deaths, and marriages, shall 
he established in London or West¬ 
minster. 

By the 19th—That the occupier 
of e.\ ery tenement iu which a birth 
cn death shall happen, shall, within 
1 u/4' days after the birth, or l/utc 
■titer the death, give notice to the 
Registrar of the distiiet; and that 
every occupier refusing to give 
such notice, or give a reasonable 
cause for the delay, shall be fined, 
not exceeding twenty shillings. 

By the '20th—Every particular re- 
<Iuired by the Ilegistrar to be known 
relative to the birth of the child, must 
lie furnished by the parents; or, in 
case of their death, by tlm occupier, 
within Jlfiun dugs of the birth, on 
being required by the Registrar. 

By the ftZd—That no birth shall 
be registered by the Registrar 
after the fifteen days. The child, 
however, may be brought before the 
Registrar within six calendar months, 
<uul an oath being made, and half-a- 
crown given as fee, may be regis¬ 
tered. 

By the 21d—No birth shall be 
registered after six months, under a 
penalty of Jif'tg pounds. 

By the 27 th—No burial can take 
place until the Registrar's certificate 
of tlm death has been given to tlm 
clergyman, or the person by whose 
authority the grave is dug. The 
other clauses consist of provisions 
for tho appointment ot officers, 
i lerks, &c. 

The direct result of this bill would 
be, in the first place, to establish an 
inquisitorial power of compelling 
persons to give notice, and ot enter¬ 
ing Iiouscs, even to the sick chamber 
of mothers, or the apartments of tho 
dying and dead. No house is to be 


closed against the officers of police 
at any time, or under any riicurn- 
stances. The officer is to be entitled 
to make the most minute and of¬ 
fensive enquiries ; if he will, he may 
ask particulars respecting the father 
aud mother, which it may be pain¬ 
ful to their feelings, or even injuri¬ 
ous to their interests to disclose, re¬ 
lative to their marriage. 

The demand that every birth shall 
bn registered within fifteen days, 
will have the result-, either that tho 
child, while still too tender to lm ex¬ 
posed to the open air, must bo sent to 
tlm church to be baptized (tho usual 
time, at present being a month or 
mine, according to tlm strength of tlm 
infant aud the season of tlm year), 
or must be baptized at heme, which 
is contrary to the practice of the 
church, and to tlm spirit of a litu 
.eminently religious; besides, in tlm 
larger parishes, compelling tlm 
clergy mail to be constantly employ¬ 
ed traversing bis parish in this oc¬ 
cupation alone ; or if the baptism he 
deferred, as it generally will be, the 
child must have a name for the Re¬ 
gistry ; winch, being before baptism, 
will not bo bis Christian name. If 
even at present, parents exhibit 
great indolence in bringing children 
to the font (frequently being urged 
to it only by the earnest request of tlm 
clergyman, and the necessity' of a 
baptismal certificate forgetting their 
children into public schools), lioiv 
much more likely is this indolence 
to pievail where a name has been 
already registered V But unless the 
christening bus taken place, the 
child cannot be regaided as a Chris¬ 
tian. If the baptismal name Hboulil 
be different from the registered, 
there must be great confusion iu 
consequence when the measure is 
brought to act on the scale of a coun¬ 
try of twelve millions of people. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
action of large country parishes, 
know the difficulty of preventing the 
most singular negligence in matters 
of baptism. The probable effect of 
registry before baptism would be to 
increase that negligence until it be¬ 
came a custom to forget the neces¬ 
sity of a rite, for which a substitute, 
however imperfect, bad been pro¬ 
vided by the law. 

The declared object of this bill 
has been to relievo the Dissenters. 
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The Dissenters already have regis¬ 
ters that answer every legal pur¬ 
pose. The actual consequences of 
this bill aud Us coadjutor will be to 
tempt away the people from the 
church, by giving a loose to every 
caprice to extinguish all the consti¬ 
tutional rights and uses of the 
establishment, and to putting on a 
level with a learned, loyal, nume¬ 
rous, aud regulated body of scho¬ 
lars ami divines, the whole miscel¬ 
laneous multitudes who with a 
hundred angry varieties of opinion, 
aud witli no public bond to the 
state, claim to be masters of a 
church, which outnumbers them, 
even in population, six to one. The 
hills are wholly corrupt. They ad¬ 
mit of no modification; their princi¬ 
ple is mischievous; they must he 
thrown out altogether. The grie¬ 
vances ot the Dissenters ate imagi¬ 
nary; but if they were real, and the 
question was whether they are to be 
left as they are, or the Established 
Church, the piilar of the morals, the 
liberties, and the religion of the em¬ 
pire, to be broken down before them, 
what man of honesty or virtue, 
of constitutional feeling or religious 
knowledge, would not say, let the 
Church of England stand ? 

In this summation of the proposed 
measures, we have left aside the cir¬ 
cumstances, and they are very im¬ 
portant ones—that the bills will re¬ 
quire a large number of clerks and 


officers in addition to the poor's law 
officials—a machinery which, in the 
first instauce, and not yet extending 
beyond England, is estimated by its 
proposers at not less than from 
Xj.H(),ODD to L. 100,000 a-year—(six¬ 
teen clauses of the forty-six of the 
registry bill being occupied in de¬ 
construction ot this machinery alon.) 
—and that, in the uext place, it will 
deprive the whole clergy of a por¬ 
tion of their income, and the clergy 
of cities and large towns—in many 
instances, of a very large portion, if 
not the entire, calculated at L.50,000 
a year, a sum now paid without dilli- 
culty, hut tor which, unless those 
clergymen are to perish in the 
streets, public compensation must 
be provided. The bills, even in this 
poiut of view, having the fortune to 
combine the three evils against 
which the most, vehement declama¬ 
tion is raided at the present day— 
Government patronage, national 
waste, and personal spoliation. 
Whatever may he the motives of the 
inventors, those bills are the worst 
sign that b.is yet been given of the 
progress of public danger. Their 
spii it menaces the worst and most 
hopeless kind of ievolutions, a re¬ 
volution iu the morals of the em¬ 
pire, one which alike precipitates 
all other overthrow, and leaves na¬ 
tional recovery, like the recovery 
from the grave, bcyoudgall power, 
but miracle. 


ASCENSION DAV. 

Lii-t up your heads, yo everlasting Gates 1 
And ye, eternal doors, where, light-arrayed, 

And breathing love, the attendant seraph waits, 

He lifted up; with conquering state displayed 
The Prluce of Glory comes f Oh I thou of old 
le earth’s most humble form, aud lowliest guise 
Veiling thine hallowed might from mortal eyes, 

Though Lord Omnipotent of worlds untold; 

So—while the clouds of inward night depart. 

Within our willing breasts admitted, shine, 

Saviour, to whom the pure and contrite heart 
A nobler dwelling seems, aud costlier shrine 
Than gates of orient pearl, by angels' art 
With living gems emblazed, and types divine. 

J. F. Holuncs. 
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ON TIIK CltlTICAT.. 


TIIH ACCU1UTH. 


Wr had intended to conclude our 
41 IIHits” with the last Number; but 
as it has been suggested to us, that 
in case of failing in original compo¬ 
sition in any of the styles we have 
elucidated, the authors will infalli¬ 
bly betake themselves to the nobler 
craft of criticism, we have felt it our 
duty to give them the result of our 
observations mi this inteiesting sub¬ 
ject. How people have taken it in¬ 
to their heads that reviewing is the 
easiest thing in the world, and needs 
neither thought nor study, we have 
never been able to imagine. But 
people nowadays take very odd 
notions into their heads. They will 
next be endeavouring to persuade 
us that it needs no imagination to be 
an entertuiiiing traveller, or no me¬ 
mory to be an oiigiual improvisa- 
tore. But whether they be right or 
wrong in their notions of reviewing, 
this we know, that we have always 
toutid it the most difficult of all our 
labours. A stupid book is just as 
tedious a subject as a good one: and 
bow uuliofis a good one may be, wit¬ 
ness the weeks we have devoted to 
discover the beauties of certain won¬ 
derful authors, and how little our 
discoveries were appiceiated after 
the search and fatigue they had cost 
us. The "riticism we, speak of is 
of course that which is guided by 
the rules of science, and requires 
this as the star //an non of its success, 
that it proves the reviewer to know 
fifty times more of the subject tliau 
the author. Perhaps the criticism 
which people have agreed in consi¬ 
dering so easy, consists in merely 
giving a fair unbiassed opinion of 
the merits or defects of a certain 
work, pointing out your reasous for 
the decision you have arrived at, and 
speaking, as the ancient dramatists 
have it, “ by the card.” This, we are 
happy to say, is not the style of cri¬ 
ticism to which our rules apply. 
Things would have indeed come to a 
pretty pass if the judge were to act 


as counsel, cross-examine the wit¬ 
ness, and sift out the truth with the 
cxpertnesN of an Old Hailey lawyer. 
Where would he the dignity of the 
wig, if this were to be the practice 'i 
Where would he the benefit of the 
immense superiority you have shown 
yourself to possess, if you were to 
strengthen your decision with proofs 
aud arguments ? The thing speaks 
for itself—you take up a book to 
pass sentence upou it. What does 
it matter to the public whether you 
assign any reason for your sentence 
or not V The sentence is a good sen¬ 
tence, and any one who hints a 
doubt of it, should be committed to 
custody tor contempt of court. But 
the best plan, perhaps, in this as in 
the other lucubrations with which 
we have indulged the universe, will 
be to lay down certain definite, and 
distinct rules, and afterwards illus¬ 
trate them with appropriate exam¬ 
ples. We pass over the Berious cri¬ 
ticism, the bantering, the severe, the 
honeyed, the polite, und a vast varie¬ 
ty of others, aud come at once to 
the two which seem most in vogue 
at present; we menu “ The Accurate” 
and “ The Gossiping.” • 

The first step for the Accurate, as 
indeed for all other styles of criti¬ 
cism, is to give your reader a greater 
reverence for yourself than tor the 
Author you are about to examine. 
If an author, for instance, treats of 
any thing connected with the Iiast, 
lie sure to begin your essay with an 
anecdote which implies your inti¬ 
macy with Ali Pacha: if, on tiie 
other hand, he treats of the North, 
quote from your manuscript notes 
during a six months’ residence in 
the crater of Mount Uecla. We have 
known a very ingenious criticism on 
44 Meteorology, aud gaseous exhala¬ 
tions,'' which derived the whole of 
its value from an intimation hi a 
note, that the reviewer had ascend¬ 
ed with Mr Green in his balloon. 
It was impossible to doubt that a 
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gentleman who had been two or 
three miles into the clouds, knew 
more of meteors and gas, than a 
philosopher who had never perhaps 
been nearer to the moon than the top 
of Arthur’s Seat. Another mode of 
producing this idea of your own su¬ 
periority, is, in your opening t-en- 
lenrn, to say you detect Hundry 
Scoticibtns or IiUhisin*, as the case 
may he, in the volume you are re¬ 
viewing. This wo know has an ex 
cellcnt effect, and gives you at once 
the reputation in the iniud of your 
reader of being a gentleman of the 
most exquisite, taste in composition; 
and persuades him that you aro 
standing all the while up to your 
very lips “ in the pure well of Eng¬ 
lish undefiled/' The reuder has an 
esteem for you accordiugly, and he 
little dreams, honest man, that your 
tongue is thrice dipt iu the brogue 
of Tipperary, or that your tones in 
conversation are redolent of Aber¬ 
deen, and are formed on the model 
—all grunt and whistle—of your na¬ 
tional bagpipe. This piece of advice 
applies to all the styles of criticism 
—but the “ accurate” lias ‘certain 
characteristics peculiar to itself. 

In the first place, keep a good sup¬ 
ply of old almanacks. YVhcn you 
meet with a statement in a book that 
any event happened on Tuesday the 
fifteenth day of August, sixteen hun¬ 
dred and four, instantly fly to your 
almanack, and if by good luck you 
discover that the fifteenth of August 
in that year fell on a Wednesday, 
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you have secured a most important 
fact, and can lay about you as one 
having authority. In the second 
place, always argue from dates to 
facts. You can very ingeniously 
prove, that all incidents, if they hap¬ 
pened at all, must have happened at 
some pmticular time; and when you 
find it was utterly impossible fur ike 
event related to have happened on 
Tuesday the fifteenth, you have 
e\ery reason to believe that the 
whole circumstance is the fabrica¬ 
tion of the author. Say something 
every paragraph in favour of dates. 
Namt a-, particuluily chtislian names, 
is another strong point for the re¬ 
viewer. Johu is a very different 
man from James; in fact, so entirely 
different, us to render the, whole 
achievement attributed to James a 
sheer invention. Any one will see 
in a moment the immense power 
which things of this nature give to 
the critic. The author, poor fellow, 
has perhaps worn his eyes out in 
poring among dirty old papers, and 
after a year or two of grubbing, 
comes out with some hitherto undis¬ 
covered incident, and plumes him¬ 
self on the issue of his labours; but 
lo! a single glauce into the alma¬ 
nack upsets him, tumbles all his 
grand discoveries into the waters of 
Lethe, and fixes on him, for all tho 
rest of his existence, the reputation 
of a very close relationship to Baron 
Munchausen. In elucidation of 
these remarks, wo shall present our 
readers with a review of 
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article hi. 

“ The Lives of the Hackney Coachmen.” 
Loudon: 18 yfl. 


We have ever been of opinion, 
sinco we took our seat on the chair 
hi criticism, that tho only value of 
history is its truth. Without this 
vivifying principle, the most gor¬ 
geous dcsciiptions cease to please 
--the most eloquent language fa¬ 
tigues—-and even the most beautiful¬ 
ly expressed reflections are deprived 
of the only foundation on which 
they can legitimately be raised. In 
proportion as wu venerate those au¬ 
thors who remain constant to the 
only just principles on which his¬ 
tory is established—a rigid adhe¬ 


rence, namely, to facts and authori¬ 
ties—in exactly the same proportion 
do we abominate and detest those 
who swerve, in ever so Blight a de¬ 
gree, from the rugged severity of 
truth. Perhaps, indeed, our indig¬ 
nation is more excited against those 
whose failings in this respect are the 
least glaring—whose works seem 
composed with just that degree of 
accuracy, in Borne respects, as to Bet 
the watchfulness of the reader 
asleep as to their inaccuracies in 
others. A work which shall contain 
no dates, and affix no particular va- 
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lue to the mode of spelling the 
names of the persons concerned, is 
certainly not so dangerous a book as 
one which, with the assumption of 
the minutest accuracy, confuses 
James and John, and mistakes the 
very days of the week. It is indeed 
impossible for the student of history 
to attach too much importance to 
the particularity of the dates. With 
this the feeblest author is strong; 
without it the mightiest genius is of 
no avail. It was with a fine philoso¬ 
phical perception of this great truth 
that the giaut in the Arabian nights 
is overthrown by a date. Nay, as 
if to show the power of dates in 
Htill stronger relief, the over throw 
is occasioned by the weight of the 
mum shell of a flute , thrown at hazard 
hy the hand of a feehla mortal. 
These remarks we have, thought it 
necessary to premise, before cater¬ 
ing on our very disagrer able tahk 
of pointing out the countless errors, 
both in dates aud names, of the au¬ 
thor before us. fa the memoir of 
the celebrated Samuel Jones, we 
bare selected no less than thirteen 
mistakes in the first ten pages. 
This distinguished member of the 
whip fraternity, we had persuaded 
ourselves, was so recently before 
the public as to put it out of any 
one’s power to be ignoraut of tire 
principal incidents of Iris life. Me was 
horn at the village of Piassnnvwd- 
ddwmn, in Montgomeryshire, not 
LUvddmwddmswymn, in Cardigan, 
as this author most ignorantly as¬ 
sumes, ou tho first of April, 1772. 
Mis mother’s name was Mary Anne 
—not Maiion—Davies; and if the 
author had merely taken tire trouble, 
as we have done, to have a certified 
extract from tiro baptismal register 
of his native parish, lie would never 
have fallen into the very glaring 
mistake of describing her as a wi¬ 
dow. “ Samuel, Bon of Mary Anne 
Davis, single woman,” are the pre¬ 
cise words of the entry; and if, with 
this placed before him, the author 
can reconcile his statement with the 
truth, we shall giro him credit for 
more ingenuity than his other la¬ 
bours have led us to believe him 
possessed of. We do not deny that 
there are some former accounts 
which state that she had been pre¬ 
viously married to a wandering 
tinker of the name of Simon Moss, 


of whom wo may perhaps relate a . 
few particulars which have evidently 
escaped the researches of Jours’* 
present biographer; but the report 
appears to be unautheuticated. As 
Muss is the only individual to 
whom she is reported ever to 
have been married, it follow's that 
if she at any peiiod was a widow, 
it must have been after, aud not 
beiore the death of her husband. 
Now% we can prove fioin the New¬ 
gate Calendar, that it was not till 
Samuel Jones was upwards of five 
years, three days, and fourteen 
hours old, that Simon Moss was 
executed for shooting an exciseman. 
Mow, therefore, young Jones could 
he the son of a widow whose hus¬ 
band was still unhanged, we leave 
it for our author to explain. But, 
indeed, this author takes so little 
pains to inform his readers of the.-e 
incidents in which they would bo 
most interested, that he hardly deigns 
to tell us by vvliat means it was that 
Samuel, the sou of Mary Anue, had 
any' claim to the surname ol Jones 
at all- Why did he not assume tho 
name of his mother 1 Or why not 
take the name of him who, according 
to this author’s showing, bad a 
prima facie 1 ight to bestow it, hav ii>g 
been the husband of bis molher r 
But iu the midst of such a multitu¬ 
dinous paucity of information, our 
questions might be multiplied ad iu- 
linitum. What shall we Bay of the 
biographical capabilities of a person 
so loose in his information as to 
make a mistake in the very spelling 
of his hero's name? l<'or the fust 
eighteen years of Samuel’s life his 
name was spelt, according to the 
manner of his country, “ Johnes.” 
It was only when he first made his 
appearance before the magistrates at 
Bow Street, that the spelling was 
altered into the English “ Jones.” 
The pronunciation remained tho 
same; and the subject of the me¬ 
moir being unable to detect the mis¬ 
spelling, the warrants for ail bis 
succeedingapprebensions were made 
out in the name of Jones. But this 
surely is no excuse for the author of 
liis memoirs, who was undoubtedly 
called upon to relate all the adven¬ 
tures of his youth, up to the very 
hour, indeed, on which the spelling 
of bis name was changed, under the 
denomination of Johnes, and not 
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under ft name which he did not ac¬ 
quire till long after those incidents 
were Achieved. Aud even when he 
does allude to the great change which 
was thus effected on his surname, 
why does lie hide the real reason of 
Samuel's being unable to detect the 
mistake under the cloud of such 
bombastic expressions as “ peculiar 
ciicuinstances of his early unac- 
quaiutaurc with the literature of his 
country?” Is it not sulliriently 
well known that Samuel never, either 
in his youth or in his age, could read 
or write? A modest way, truly, of 
hinting a total ignorance of the 
alphabet, to mention that he was 
unacquainted with the literature of 
his country! And his romitn/ too. 
Had iie a country? Is the princi¬ 
pality of Wales a cuiintn/ t What 
country is alluded to? Was England 
his country ? Was Scotland his 
country ? The author ought to he 
more specific aud definite in his ex¬ 
pressions. But this is only a very 
inadequate sample of the gross ne¬ 
gligence of this author. Will it be 
believed that a person professing to 
give the particulars of the career of 
Samuel Jones omits even the re¬ 
motest allusion to the incidents of 
his life while he drove, a cab ? That 
it was only for a short time he tilled 
this comparatively humble situation 
we grant. We grant, also, that the 
adrentures he experienced were 
neither numerous nor important, 
but certainly Home allusion ought to 
have been made to the circumstance 
of bis having been a cabman, though 
only for a few days; but the period 
of bis cabmanship was longer than 
that. He drove cab number twenty- 
eight from Friday, the 9th of June, 
18l'>, till Sunday, the 18th of the 
same month, being a period ot fully 
nine days. On the day of his leaving 
the cab the battle of Waterloo was 
gained. During that time we find, 
by the meteorological observations 
kept by the Royal Society, it rained 
ninety hours, giving an average of 
ten hours a-day; we may therefore 
conclude that his occupation during 
those days was extremely lucrative, 
and, in fact, we happen to know 
that on Monday the 19th day of 
June of that year ho was in posses¬ 
sion of one pound, two shillings, 
besides fourpence in copper, and a 
roll of pigtail, uncut. But our 
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readers, we have no doubt, are by 
this time as tired as we are by the 
errors of omission as well as com¬ 
mission scattered through every 
page of this very flimsy performance. 
We shall therefore only string toge¬ 
ther a tew of the more promiuent 
of those errors, without wasting 
any words on the subject. In page, 
fi4, an anecdote is quoted from ano¬ 
ther account of Jones’s life, and 
the point of it attributed to the 
wrong person. When Samuel was in 
confinement in Bridewell, the over¬ 
seer said to him, “ Well, Sam, yon 
see what you’ve brought yourself 
to,” and Samuel’s rejoinder was, 
“ What’s the odds so long’s we’re 
happy ? ” In this author's version of 
tin* stoiy, the philosophical remark 
of Samuel Jones is attributed to the 
overseer, as if it were by any means 
likeiy that a prisoner, hard at work, 
would commiserate the situation of 
a superintendent at iiis ease! But 
this is a trifle. In page 97, we find 
the chariot, number eight hundred 
and six, described as a yellow one. 
It is green. The bay burse lie was 
suspected of illegally appropriating 
was a chestnut mare I lie wore no 
gloves at his execution; and his 
body was not given for dissection. 
These, we think, are conclusive evi¬ 
dences of this author’s total incorn- 
petency for the task he has assumed 
to himself; but, to crown tbc whole, 
he gives a wrong view even of the 
political principles of tlie subject of 
his memoir, lie was neither, as 
this writer would insinuate, a bitter 
Whig, nor, as sometimes has been 
stated by the opposite party, a 
staunch Conservative. Like most 
other men of his disposition aud 
morals, ho was what is called an in¬ 
dependent member—a sort of poli¬ 
tical hermaphrodite, possessing nei¬ 
ther the feminine pliancy and de¬ 
pendence of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, nor the manly firmness and 
consistency of the Vicar of Bray. 
In summing up our opinion of this 
most contemptible performance, we 
should be deserting our duty, and 
proving ourselves false to the inte¬ 
rests of science, morals, and religion, 
if we did not state our conviction 
that it is a compilation of all that is 
false in fact, and worthless in argu¬ 
ment; that it is a web of ignorance 
fringed with audacity; that it ap- 
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peals neither to our understanding 
by the carefulness of its dates, nor 
to our ears by the mellilluousuess 
of its language; that it is a specimen 
of a history written in contempt of 
chrouology; a biography written in 
ignorance of the subject; a memoir 
without incideuls; a composition 
without one single beauty. 

If we proceed to the notices of 
some others of the most distinguish¬ 
ed of the fraternity, we shall find 
the same absence of correctness 
joined to the same assumption of 
particularization. In the life of 
Giles Scroggins, who, by the by, 
furnished the subject of the well- 
known song called “ Giles Scrog- 
giu’s Ghost”—a circumstance, of 
course, never heard or dicaintof by 
this biographer—we find, if possible, 
a more plentiful crop of mistakes, 
to call them by no harsher name, 
Limn even in the memoirs of Samuel 
Jones. The very first sentence con¬ 
tains a most impudent and ground¬ 
less assertion. “ The year of this 
distinguished coachman's birth, and 
even the name of his native, place, 
are totally unknown.” To this con¬ 
ceited gentleman we graut the un¬ 
doubted possession of any imagin¬ 
able quantity of ignorance. We 
believe him to be perfectly correct 
when he assures us that, so far as 
he is concerned, the birthplace of 
Mr Scroggins is totally unknown; 
but if we might be allowed, we 
would modestly hint to him, that 
there may bo many things of which 
he is totally uninformed, which are 
familiar as household words to the 
great majority of mankind. Giles 
Scroggins was horn in the workhouse 
of St Giles’, April the first, 1769. 
Walter Scott, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Canning, and Mr Scroggins we. a 
all born the same year.' The locality 
of his nativity gave the hint for his 
Christian name, and it is still a point 
on which we entertain the greatest 
doubt whether or not the “ St” was 
included in his appellation. The 
Saint, however, was so entirely lost 
sight of throughout the rest of his 
life, that we may safely enough as¬ 
sume that the title did not belong to 
him at any time. But still we can¬ 
not excuse an author of the life of 
this celebrated man for altogether 
passing over a matter so overwhelm¬ 
ingly Important, Scroggins was 


never married. Weneed, therefore, 
hardly say, that the description of 
his bride, and the particulars of his 
wedding, are drawn entirely from 
the biographer’s imagination. Tim 
name of the individual who first em¬ 
ployed him in the purchase of cat 
skins was Walter, not William Tilgg 
—a gentleman who himself deserved 
a separate memoir more than many 
of the worthies with whom the au¬ 
thor has seen fit to burden his pages. 
As an article of mere curiosity, we 
have been at some pains to discover 
wlmt was the colour of the first cat 
skin the groat Scroggins actually 
purchased. After long aud perse-' 
veriog enquiiy, we are enabled to 
supply the deficiency in the memoir, 
and assure our readers that it was 
the skin of a tortoise-shell tom cat, 
belonging to Sir Francis liuulett, 
and killed by his order—a rise in 
the price of milk having at that time 
obliged the patriotic baronet to di¬ 
minish his establishment. 

An other error in the biography of 
this charioteer is so portentous, that 
if met with any where else it would 
not pass “ without our special 
wonder.” From a jocular boast of 
his hero, that he had often had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr Martin, the 
late kind-hearted member for Gal¬ 
way, he is foolishly led into the 
belief that they were on intimate aud 
social terms. The meaning of the ex¬ 
pression evidently is, that he was (in 
the technical language of bis frater¬ 
nity) “hauled up for establishing a 
raw,” and underwent what may not 
unjustly be called one of the p/nhjj- 
jrirs of the benevolent member, and 
probably had to pay the usual penal¬ 
ty ; but surely to argue from a speech 
of this sort, that they were on visit¬ 
ing terms, shows the lamentable ig¬ 
norance of the author, in which, in¬ 
deed, “ none but himself can he. his 
parallel.” There are fourteen other 
errors of date and nomenclature in 
a short life of fifteen pages. But 
enough of this. We have already 
alluded to the pomposity of tho 
language in which these meager 
memoirs are composed. If blank 
verse has properly been described 
as “ prose run mad,” we may safely 
characterise the style of these vo¬ 
lumes as prose in its dotage. With¬ 
out the energy which even bombast 
possesses, the words hero trail after 
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each other with the silliness of ex¬ 
treme senility. There is palsy and 
rlieuin in every sentence, will, a due 
admixture of what Shakspeare has 
included in his list of the symptoms 
of a fatuous old age “a plentiful 
lack of wit." Many of his express¬ 
ions have puzzled us to discover 
even a vestige of their meaning, and 
others come upon us with the enig¬ 
matical giavity of a recondite cou- 
undrum. Thu following sentence, 
“ we guess," contains a classical al¬ 
lusion :—“ Hope, of all the mytho¬ 
logical divinities, was the deepest 
imbued with the true and perseve¬ 
ring spirit of a coachman. No dan¬ 
ger could daunt this glorious cha¬ 
rioteer ; when perils of all soils 
surrounded her; w lieu all that eouhl 
have rendered her position cither 
safe or commodious had disap¬ 
peared, still Hope, immortal Hope, 
dung to the last to the plaec she so 
nobly occupied, and—never quitted 
the box ! ” Again, in page tf!>, we 
meet with something so like a cha¬ 
rade that we must refer its solution 
to some clearer sighted (Kdipus titan 
ourselves :—“ Those very tltiugs 
which the. eoaehman handles with 
an air of such easy superiority, with 
what palpitation and anxiety have 
not the fairest and loveliest of tlio 
hex regarded them ; with what an 
air of triumpli have they worn them 
iu their bonuets, or bound them 


round their waists! With wliat 
ardour has not the parliamentary 
candidate for the sutlrages of a free 
and unbought constituency ilung 
them by barrowfuls among his sup¬ 
porters 1 With what earnestness 
lias not the hero of many a well- 
fought field looked forward to the 
time when they should dangle irom 
his bosom, and cast a new glory on 
the already splendid vvaisteoat, 
where Mats aud medals met iu a 
constellation of miiitial magnifi¬ 
cence! Vet these, the delights of 
the fair, the ambitious, and the brav e, 
the coachman, as we have previously 
remaiked, regards with no peculiar 
admiration, and passes them heed¬ 
lessly llnough his lingers eveiy hour 
of the day.” Our own conjeeture, 
which, however, is not veiy likely 
to be the true one, is, tli.tt ..II this 
fine wiiting is poured toitli on the 
slang name for the reins, namely 
“ribbons." Wo have now done 
with this author. We Hatter our¬ 
selves that the literature of this 
country has reached such a point of 
elevation that some more illusuious 
pen than the present will be em¬ 
ployed iu chronicling the glories of 
a idee of men whose vhtucs have 
hitherto been unknown. Hut where 
would have been the gloiies of 
Achilles, had there beam no Ilomer 
to register his exploits ? 
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This is a much more cntertaiuiug 
style than the accurate, though not 
quite so dignified. The other is the 
lorte of your deep-thinking, clear¬ 
headed, and slow-Bpeakiug, ponder¬ 
ous-looking men, such as uue meets 
with in the senior rooms of colleges, 
er intrenched in dark corners of 
the public libraries; but the other is 
'lie peculiar ground of your “shin¬ 
ing” young men ; people who speak 
veiy loud and fast, with a restless 
toss of the head and vast contortions 
of countenance; rising hopes of the 
Speculative of lidinburgli, or the 
Union of Oxford, with a power of 
spreading a pennyworth of butter 
over au incalculable space; butter 
of such a dingy colour, that till you 
scrape a little of it ofY you don’t 
kuow whether it is an inch thick or 


as thin as goldbeaters’ leaf. It has 
been foolishly said, that “easy writ¬ 
ing ’s d—d hard reading.” Don’t 
believe a word of it. We grant that 
it is a tremendous labour to read 
even the most flowing paragraphs 
on a subject which requires research 
or thought. It would puzzle Southey 
himself to make a readable book out 
of a dissertation on conic sections; 
but let no man say that easy writing 
is not aho easy readiug, when the 
writer has a choice of ids subject. 
Taglioni could not dance in fetters. 
No shining young man can keep 
steadily to a given object. And for 
this very reason the gossiping style 
of criticism was invented. Here, a 
chartered libertine, the critic cau 
steer, at his own sweet will, from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
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He stays not for scaur, and he Btays 
not for stone. High with one bound 
he overleaps all bound ; and in Bhort 
he writes whatever comes into his 
head, without the slightest regard to 
the proprieticaof either timcor place. 
In this you will perhaps say that it 
is difficult to lay down rulcH for the 
guidance of so unmanageable an in¬ 
dividual ; hut that again is all non¬ 
sense. Hid you never hear of 
“ concordia discors,” “ strenua in¬ 
ertia,” “ religio hcretica,” “ metho¬ 
dical madness i '" In the same way 
you shall now hear of an irregularity 
guided by certain rules, and a play¬ 
ful thoughtlessness the result of 
considerable study. First ofall, if 
you are a shining young man, endea¬ 
vour to discover in what department 
you burn hiightest, and trim your 
lamp accordingly If the gods have 
made you poetieal, lot your whole 
lurid;rations he redolent of flowers. 
If you liaie, to give a notice of 
Euclid's Elements, never mind his 
Mpinron and triangles, but dash at 
once into the inidole of Euripides. 
If you have a smattering of ariti- 
quauan lore, and the editor of your 
magazine or review lias sent you a 
volume of poems to be criticised, 
put the name of the performance at 
the head of your article, and give us 
an account of the different dynasties 
of Egypt, with your own conjectures 
as to the dates and u*»es of the pyra¬ 
mids. You will find Burton’s Ana¬ 
tomy very useful in supplying quo¬ 
tations, and the Divine Legation a 
famous vcpertoiy of the classical 
philosophy. But, at the same time, 
you are notto suppose that, oecausn 
you begin upon any subject, you are 
to make an epic of it, and give it a 
middle and an end, according to 
certain canons of art; give it au eni 
by all means, by starting off to some¬ 
thing else, but on no account waste 
one moment over it longer Ilian you 
can make yourself extremely chatty 
and agreeable. In one short article 
we have observed the names of Py¬ 
thagoras, Jeremy Bentliam, Cheops, 
Herschel, Paganini, Jack Ketch, 
Cicero, and Huncainuuca, and this, 
with a slight sketch, clever nnecdote, 
or crushing sarcasm, applied to each 
in his turn, formed a most delightful 
and edifying review of a very ela¬ 
borate “ History of” Trade and 
Manufactures. As we had the honour 


of writing that article ourselves, wo 
may perhaps venture to hint thnt 
the author was profoundly ignorant 
of all sorts of trade and manufacture 
aud thought himself a very clever 
fellow to get so knowingly out of 
the scrape. That article nearly made 
our fortune. A cotton spinner, with 
a mill as large ur Windsor castle, 
having seen tiie pnppr in the table of 
contents, and puzzled through our 
brilliant passages about the worthies 
above-mentioned, and having also 
discovered that we were author of 
the so much admired review, offered 
us a share in his business, which 
would have set us above the neces¬ 
sity of “ hinting " for the rest of our 
lives; but unlortuiiatcly his good 
intentions were overthrown by a 
deplorable mistake we made in sup¬ 
posing that calico was a colour, 
whereas that disgusting article is 
what the worthy gentleman swore 
was a “ fabric,” and thereupon we 
quarrelled. It will be seen that the 
principal aim of a gossiping ciitique 
is to relieve the dulness of the other 
articles in the number, and that, in 
order to attract attention in the first 
instance, some taking title should be 
assumed for the amusing paper. 
But, after all, it is the style, as much 
as any thing else, that gives its pecu¬ 
liar value to this species of criticism. 
l)r Johnson could not have done the 
gossiping department of the “ Gen¬ 
tleman's ” any more than Mr Liston 
could dance LaSylphidc. Ills long 
sonorous Latinities would have ex¬ 
tinguished the least attempt at play¬ 
fulness, ami, indeed, in ins days it 
had never entered into any one’s 
head to praise or damn, or show off 
one’s own good qualities witli the 
charming lightness and juvenility of 
our modern limes. Let your sen¬ 
tences be short aud as epigrammatic 
as you can make them. Deal con¬ 
siderably in paradox and repetition. 
Try your ingenuity in discovering 
in how many ways you can illustrate 
the same remark. If a man, for in¬ 
stance, is to be condemned for rug¬ 
gedness and want of polish, go 
through the menageries, and prove 
him to be a beast in every 6enso of 
the word—a bear, defid to the charms 
of music—a carrion crow, scenting 
desolation from afar—a baboon, 
with the appearance of humnuity 
without its reason—a horse, fit only 
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for drawing manure—a cockatoo, 
pluming himself on his contemptible 
possessions—a parrot, repeating 
whatever he hears—a leech, sticking 
close to his victim, till he falls exa¬ 
nimate from inanition. In short, you 
have only to go through the index to 
Buffbn to make your unfortunate 
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subject a proper inmate of the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. Our illustration 
ot this style needs not to be very 
long, for we can’t deny that there is 
perhaps quite as much sameness in 
this frivolity and carelessness as in 
any other mode of composition 
whatever. 
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On the Punn/ilrs of the Differential Calculus. By Professor Vos Pozzlk- 
ni on, Vienna. 

The A/iiltijilicniiim Table, an Rple Poem in Plank Verse,; iril/i the Rule of 
Then anil Piaeliuns, tn a Series aj Lijne. Odes. By Dknnis Laui>i:k, 
L.L.D., Loudon. 


Piejudices are like mud heaps at 
the side of the road. When lirst 
formed they offer no resistance. 
They are easily moved; and are, even 
made useful when seatteied over 
the field. The sun shines; the mud 
hardens. What was lormeily un¬ 
seemly is now dangcious. You might 
have dirtied your shoe in stepping 
into it before; you would upset his 
Majesty’s mail it you drove against 
it now. And yet mud will crumble, 
prejudices will dissolve. The road 
will again he clear ; the human mind 
will yet he dispassionate. When 
mankind Hhall have arrived at this 
hiilliaut consummation of the hopes 
ot the philanthropist, how splendidly 
will the uieitRuies of sages, legisla¬ 
tors, and phdosopheis sptiug “ra¬ 
diant from the tomb,” where at pre¬ 
sent they am buried beneath a mass 
of ignorance anil opposition.. Let it 
he sufficient for the patriot to know 
t hat, however he may be dishonoured 
now, the day will yet ariiie when 
illimitable justice will be done tu 
liis merits. Let the poet, whose, la- 
bou.s me unappreciated in a woild 
so cold and calculating as it is in its 
, existing phases, wait ungrudgingly, 
and possess his soul in patience, till 
the fiat of a tribunal, composed of 
the irradiated intellects ot our uni¬ 
versal posterity, shall return a verdict 
in his favour. Among those who 
have the surest ground for hopes of 
this nature, three men, who have 
taken a prominent part in the public 
business of the last thirty years, may 
pre-eminently be named, Warren, 
Rowland, and Mechi! History has 
hitherto been silent as to their per* 


snnef. Who knows more of Warren 
than that he manufactures blacking ; 
of Rowland than through the repu¬ 
tation of his Macassar; of Mechi, 
save through the instrumentality of 
bis magic strop 'l The enquiring 
mind is delighted with minute de¬ 
tails. The minuteness of the detail 
increases its value. The great points 
of a character are known to all. A 
knowledge of the smaller points 
gives a more intimate acquaintance 
with the object of enquiiy. Every 
one knows tiiat C:esar conquered 
the Allobroges; lie also took snuff. 
Napoleon promulgated the Milan 
decree; he never picked his teeth. 
Wellington defended the lines of 
Toirus Vedras; he drinks rum 
punch. Little remains to be ga¬ 
thered of the sayings and doings of 
the immortal Warren. 11c wears a 
blue coat in summer, and a greatcoat 
in cold weather. He thinks black¬ 
ing; he makes blacking; he speaks 
blacking; the civilized world is filled 
with his works. His polish is on 
every foot. The throne of the Czars 
reflects his lustre: the Celestial 
Empire outshines its neighbouring 
Japan. The niusnud of Delhi is 
radiant with his beams; and the 
green breeches of the prophet are not 
more dazzling in the eyes of the 
Mussulman than the boots of the 
Sultan, from the labours of the 
Strand. And yet how little compa¬ 
ratively is known of tlio originator 
of ull this splendour! He has two 
legs. But so has a turkey. This, 
then, is not a sufficient definition of 
bo well-known an individual. It is 
related that, in the abandon of in- 
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timate friendship, be once said to 
Brown, his neighbour in the Strand, 
“ Brown, I think it is raining to-day.” 
— ,f Why ? ” said Brown.—" Because 
I have seen a great many people pass 
my window with their umbrellas 
up,” replied the other. These are 
traits which ought not to be for¬ 
gotten. They paint character; they 
involve motives; they discriminate 
thought. On another occasion, 
Smith of Leadenball met him in 
Fleet Street. “ Ilow do'(” said 
Smith.—■“ Pretty bobbish, thank ye,” 
said the other, and passed on. On 
seeing a cab demolished by an omni¬ 
bus at lIio toot of I.irdgaie Hill, lie 
hurried into the Belle bauvage, and 
oi-ieied a bason of soup. It was 
mock tin tie. A volume might he 
compiled of his sayings ami doings 
i ioiii tue pages oi liie, contempovaiy 
press. But contempoiaiies are tiie 
worst ot nil inloilnants on any sub¬ 
ject within llieii knowledge. A pro¬ 
phetic annunciation a hundred years 


before, a retrospective guess a hun¬ 
dred years after, are a thousand 
times more to be depended on than 
a statement at the time. Histmy 
ought to be written prospectively. 
The historiographer ought to describe 
the incidents of tbesucceeding reign, 
and leave tbe facts which are actually 
occurring to the cares of some 
Niebuhr of the three thousandth 
century. Warren ought to have 
been mentioned in lleiodotus. He 
is not once alluded to. Is any other 
proof required of the negligence of 
the Hallirainassian Y Livy is silent. 
What farther argument is needed of 
tiie Pataviuiau'n incompetence for 
his task V As an orator, oi rattier a 
rhetorician, whose proper province 
it is to persuade, the name ot Y\ ali en 
stands high. As a poet lie is un¬ 
equalled. What can be finer than 
ins words to the tuue ot “Kilty of 
Coleraine V ” Catullus lias nothing 
liner; Anacreon nothing mmo spi¬ 
ll ted ; Ovid nothing uioic ingenious: 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a bottle of blacking, 1 met in Shoe Lane; 

Wheu slie saw me she stumbled, the bottle it tumbled, 
And all the jet liquid ran into the diain. 

“ Aii, what shall I do nowV ’tvvas looking at you now; 

Sure Hindi a bottle I'll ne'er meet again; 

Ohone, botheration I a new sitivation 
I’ll sure have to seek, and tum out of Shoe Lane!” 


1 slept up beside her, and gently did chide her 
For letting misfortune so sour her sweet face—- 
Saying, “ Aisy, my darling; leave snapping aud snarling; 

I’ll show you a hick that will keep you your place : 

So, give me your hand, now, to Thirty, the Strand, now, 
Where Warren's jet bottles are ranged on the shelf; 


Take one to your master to 
And tell him, my jewel, I 

Nothing is more interesting in late 
history than the meeting at Tilsit 
between the Emperors of France 
and Russia. There is no scene in 
Livy to be compared to theinterviev. 
between Scipioaud Hannibal. Have 
Wairen and Rowland ever been 
face to face V—Yes. They once met 
at the Bank of England. One was 
drawing money out, the other was 
putting money in. “ Mr Rowland 
■—Mr Warren,” said the cashier; 
“Mr Warren—Mr Rowland.’’ They 
bowed, made a mutual remark that 
it was a fine morning, and parted— 
never to meet agaiu. So fortui¬ 
tously are persons thrown together. 
The atomic theory of Lucretius 
would make a world; but a world 


cum this disaster, 
use it myself." 

of mischief. Arcos ding to that base¬ 
less but seducing philosophy, if 
these two individuals had bun 
thrown together they could nevtr 
afterwards have separated. r l hey 
would, have formed a copartnery 
indivisible by the Gazette; a one¬ 
ness—to use the quaint expiessiou 
of Mr Colei idge—unequalled in the. 
wholeness of its totality. But the 
Lucretian fallacy is exploded. Their 
atoms did not combine; they are 
two. After intense fatigue Rowland 
is sometimes thirsty. He drinks 
double X—he drinks stout—he- m 
stout—and, strange as it may appear, 
he is bald.. Every reader is uvvai e 
of the accident that happened to 
Mary Pillion, his housekeeper. Msi y 
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was of a certain age, had given up 
all thoughts of matrimony, and went 
three times a-day to church. She 
was celebrated for the tidiness of her 
appearance; even London smoko 
was unequal to the task of dii tying 
her face. Soap was her idol, and 
she almost worshipped Windsor 
cakes. But soap, unfortunately, is 
not always to he had, even by iho 
sincerest of its worshippers. In 
complete ignorance of its effects, 
she Imthed her face and hands in 7 
huge jar of newly prepared Macas¬ 
sar. Next day there was no remark- 
aide effect; but in a week she per¬ 
ceived that the days of her youth 
and beauty had returned. She was 
ardently courted by a drummer of 
the toot guards, and a gentleman in 
the cast-oil uniform of a beefeater. 
The drummer was dismissed. The 
gentleman in the gorgeous apparel 
gained her consent. She went no 
longer tin ee times a-day to church ; 
site staid at home, and was busy in 
the manufacture of certain Lillipu¬ 
tian caps and diininumc garments, 
which struck her fellow servants with 
astonishment, as Mary seemed too 
staid and sober to occupy herself in 
clothing dolls. They were married. 
The beefeater was a discharged 
servant of Mr Polito, and started au 
oppostiou show, with Mary Pillion 
for his stock in trade. •' The bristly 
Venus,’' sin* is called. Her face, is 
one fore<t of hair—hi r cheeks could 
supply three Pachas with their stand¬ 
ard-. Polite is neatly deserted, and 
Mary Pillion and the beefeater drink 
champagne. All this was the result 
of mistaking Macassar for melted 
soap; and yet Rowland is bald. 
“ Sic. ves non voids nidiliratis, aves.” 
Meehi. on the other hand, emulates 
M iry Pillion in the. vastness of his 
hir.mtition. The, wits of the Hast 
call him “ the hair apparent.” lie 
him sell is a wit not to be despised. 
On taking his place at dinner, he sat 
down on a case of knives. “ How do 
you feel, sir?” said a gentleman 
present.—“ Cursed angry,” was the 
r. ply; “never was so sharp set in 
my life.” This is good. If it were 
not adangerous experiment, it would 
occasionally be worth while to sit 
d'*wn upon a knife tray. 

An ingenious essay might bo com¬ 
posed ou the awful effects to be ap¬ 
prehended from the enmity—if such 
» thing were to be apprehended be¬ 


tween such master-spirits—of those 
three men. What if Rowland were 
slyly to apply his Macassar to the 
magic strop ? One hour would suf¬ 
fice to cover it witlr hair, if Warren 
were to spread over it a brushful of 
his blacking? Tire unequalled shin¬ 
ing of the strop would dazzle the un¬ 
fortunate wight who should be sharp¬ 
ening his razor. But happily this 
can never happen. There arc so 
many bonds of union between them, 
that no considerations of self-interest 
are. likely to hay e the least effect. In 
philanthropy they ive cosmopolitans. 
Yet. Rowland has principally devot¬ 
ed himself to the polls of all man¬ 
kind ; and the other two have de¬ 
rived tlie chief portion of their fame 
from their addiction to Polish ob¬ 
jects. The arts of Warren have 
added new glories to our Bluchers 
find our Wellingtons. And thus 
much wc have felt imperath ely call¬ 
ed upon to say upon the present oc¬ 
casion. On some future opportu¬ 
nity, we shall probably recur to this 
very interesting topic, being convin¬ 
ced, to u -e tlie words of Thucydides, 
“ That no nobler occupation is left 
for human exertion, than to hand 
down to posteiity the memory of 
great men.” 

_ And now, our dear readers and 
disciples, we are. about to take our 
leave. These short specimens will 
be sufficient to let you into a few 
secrets of the art of criticism. But 
as this is the last lecture we purpose 
giving, and we have received num¬ 
berless communications since this 
series began, we are unwilling to 
throw away the pen without making 
as much use as we can of a few of 
the best of the suggestions which 
have reached us. Amongst the mul¬ 
titude. of enquiries, there are none 
so frequent as those propounded to 
u^. on the mode of being poetical. 
This wc confess is somewhat of a 
poser. For poetry, we apprehend, 
is something like leading and writ¬ 
ing, and comes by nature. But still, 
we hold, with Flaecus," Nil tam dif¬ 
ficile est quod non solertia viiicat,” 
and wc do not despair of macada¬ 
mizing the way to the very summit 
of Parnassus. The principal diffi¬ 
culty, indeed, is to find which is the 
Rummit of that many forked hill; for 
there is this peculiarity attending 
It, that there is not a little mole hill 
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in the neighbourhood, which does 
not, to some one or other, appear the 
very tip-top of the whole mountain. 
We have had specimens sent to us 
of the heroic, epic, dramatic, Jyiic, 
didactic, descriptive, sportive, ele¬ 
giac j and on fancy coloured paper, 
strongly scented, and scaled with 
delicate vermilion, several samples 
of the devout. The best, however, 
which we received, was a model of 
a new style of poetry called the me¬ 
taphysical. We have not studied 
it much previously, but we think 
there can be no mistaking the ingr *- 
dients of which it is composed. In 
order to be poetically metaphysical, 
or rather metaphysically poetical, 
you must as far as possi hie get i id of 
tbo idea that you have left off a pina¬ 
fore, and arrived at thn dignity of 


breaches. Secondly, you must bo 
rather quick in your transitions, and 
ask questions and answer them your¬ 
self. Thirdly, you must not care 
much for thurcgulailtyof your lines. 
Fourthly, when in want of a rhyme, 
repeat the last line twice or thrice 
over, pretty much ns a child does 
when Its memory fails it in a repe¬ 
tition. Fifthly, bo cloudy and con¬ 
fused, and if through the ha/e you 
cau shew the slightest spark of actual 
talent, be assured thatthero is nothing 
so exaggerates si/e as a mist. Hero 
then we stop, nud submitting the 
following specimen of the metaphy¬ 
sical to your attentive consideration, 
we wish you success in any branch 
of the science of bibliography which 
each of you may consider best suit¬ 
ed to his peculiar talent. 


II 


TURKIC." 


There are three children; children three; 

Three playful little children; 

Pretty to look at, fair to see, 

Whose little children may they he ? 

And wherefore are they only three? 

Three only? ’tis bewildering. 

Hal there is one 
Standing alone; 

And there are two 

With eyes of loveliest, deepest blue; 

And added together, one and two 
Make, three; and so the sum is true. 

There aic three little children ! 

One stands with a sulky face, 

Biting his thumb; 

One moves with a speaking grace, 

'Hie third is dumb 1 

Dumb ? ay, lor his tongue is stuck in his cheek, 

And therefore he, can’t speak. 

And t/urc arc the three children 1 

There! there! there are the three, 

Don't you see ? 

There 1 say are the three children! 

They were all rock’d in cradles, 

They were all fed with wooden ladies, 

Some people live on land, some sail on the sea; 

Some do one thing, and suiue another; 

And every Bister has a brother! 

And these three, 

When they sail on the sea, 

They will see old Neptune surging tremendously with his waves, 
And treating big oceans as if they were, his slaves, 

Sending them down and up, 

Likoa cup-bearer with a cup; 

But the three children all lay in cradles, 

All supt with wooden ladles— 

They will all tie in graves! 


II. 

Time passes on! The children are gone— 

Where are they gone to, who can tell ? 
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I know very well; 

But 1 will not tell. 

Where are they gono ? Where are they gone ? 

I see three people! 

One if* etumpy, and short, and round, 

One ia tall as a steeple: 

Don't you hear the bells clanging V 
And the clapper banging ? 

Swing! swang! to and fro— 

How merrily the loud chimes go. 

And one is neither short nor tall, 

Nor round nor stumpy. 

Nor tall as a steeple, nor dumpy. 

Two have blue eyes, and one has brown— 

They all seem old; the three old men ! 

Their hair is white, except that one 
lias a brown peruke, and if you look 
You’ll see the springs that fix it on. 

They aro old meu. They have travelled; 

Many lauds they have seen; 

Canada’s summer Green ;— 

Russia’s winter, white with snows, 

Reddening the top of the nose; 

And the. wind as it blows 
Fearlessly, fearlessly, 

Through the crannies keeps howling cheerlessly. 

1 wot they have the nmp unravelled; 

And tales they could tell to us 
Of the ancient Caucasus, 

And Catapaxo, nnd Chimborazo, and Vesuvius, 

And Kgyptthe dry, and Greenock the pluvious; 

And mighty plains where the lion and tiger 
Fight the unwieldy hippopotamus, 

And stiuffgle and pant 

For the flesh of the dying elephant. 

And the lithe, serpent swings at his ease 
From the old primeval trees, 

And girdles with his folds the writhing rhinoceros. 

And the Nile and the Niger, 

(If indeed they are not the same, 

And don’t differ only in name). 

In the dry Sahara hide their heads, 

And loll at full length on their sandy beds. 

The three old men all this have seen, 

And a great deal more, I wean. 

But where are the children ? Children three ? 

Will you solve this riddle for me ? 

.Riddle mp, riddle me, ree ? 

Those children thrpe are now grown old, 

And my tale is nearly told. 

Burled in the hearts and memories 
Of each of these men a fair child lies; 

One looking glum. 

And sucking his thumb} 

And one with a pace 
Full of grace. 

And one with his tongue stuck in his cheek, 

, that he is dumb and can’t speak. 

Do you know where the children are gone to now? 

\ou know where the children aro gone to now? 

Why, the children—they were children then— 

Are now grown old and faded : They are three old men. 
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ALCIBIADES TIIS YOUTH. 


Scenes VH.—X. 


Am. Who ft he ( 

Slrnn. He wai the fairest and the bravest of 
Athenians. Look upon him well. 

■hn. lie Is 

More lovely than the last. How beautiful! 

Strun Suih was the curled son of Clinias. 

Till. Ill fOllllLD TlMVIFOIMlFD. 


Socrates, short was thy reign! Tiio subtle links of thy philosophy, and 
all subsidiary ties that could bo brought to aid them—all were too weak 
to bind the soul of Alcibiades. The tactics of thy peculiar Bystcm were 
too (juickly comprehended—the broad license of thy example, in some of 
its outward and most striking features, was too easily adopted and—per¬ 
verted— the austerities of thy patient self-denial, in many of the true es- 
sentials of ethic discipline, were too repulsive—to cast an enduring spell 
over the most nimble- witted, tlic most luxurious, the most volatile in tastes 
and fancies, the most ardent and steadfast in political ambition, of the 
500,000 inhabitants of Attica. What was to keep him beside thee? His 
life saved at Potidma? That story may possibly not be arlie—and Plato 
makes the most of it—but Alcibiades would have done—perhaps be did— 
the same for thee. Thy eloquent paintings of “ Virtue in her own shape 
how lovely ?” He beheld, but “ pined nut his loss.” Thy fluent elocution, 
and sharp practice, in the art of dialectics ? For these he thanked thee, and 
— u please God,” said he, “ I will better the instruction.” At the great 
Platonic banquet, he givcB, as none but Plato—not even ourselves, nor 
Walter Savage Landor (who will not, like us, be modest enough to own 
it)—could have made him do, his reasons for at last running, with stopped 
ears, from the Satyr-Siren, as he calls him—the only man that had ever 
brought a blush into his cheeks;—but they just amount to this, that his 
spirit felt rebuked by him—that he had gotten what he wanted out of him 
—and that thenceforth the son of Sopnroniscus was—a bore. And yet 
there was one other moving cause, dark to Plato, dark to Xenophon, and 
dark to Plutarch, which we shall have the merit of disclosing. 

We wonder what fool it was that first said—wherever there is a piece 
of mischief in the world, at the bottom of it there is sure to be—a womau ? 
Was it some pseudo-Christian of the St Anthony school, in the rage of his 
ascetic enthusiasm, dishonouring God’s work and God’s purposes by a 
voluntary abdication—befitting a Malthus, and excusable hnri the object 
been a Martineau—of the last best gift of the beneficent Maker to his 
noble creature, yet unsullied, and worthy to receive the crowning bliss of 
an otherwise imperfect Eden? Was it some academic fellow, who had 
studied Woman, not in the pretty duodecimo of a living authoress, but in 
the quarto ugliness of a college bed-maker? Was the lie—the big, base, 
brutal lie—uttered by the skinny lips of solitude-affecting priggery, or 
eructated by the sour flatulence of crossed love ? For ourselves we profess 
to cherish, in its utmost latitude, the contrary opinion- Wo hold that 
there never was good without a woman, and never a woman—not even 
Jezabel, Messalina, Catherine de Medicis, nor Mrs Brownrigg—without 
good. We like them at ail seasons, except for an hour or two after din¬ 
ner, and adore them of all colours, though rather black than blue. Mis¬ 
chief I—there is more diabolical mischief in one Etonian of a year’s stauding 
than in a whole community of Amazons. 

" How could we live without them, bow forego 

Their sweet converse ? ” 

Being neither whole-angel .nor half-devil, we loathe loneliness, and dost 
upon companionship, and who make such companions as women ? With 
wiiat man is it possible to travel two days consecutively without quarrelling 
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for life? What trusty, true, untiring friend, ever wore a beard? What 
great thing, since the revival of letters, has been done without female in¬ 
spiration ? Dante had his Beatrix, Petrarch his Laura, Molii*re liis house¬ 
keeper, Christopher North his Mrs Gentle. And vast as their achieve¬ 
ments have been under theso solitary stimulants what might they not have 
done with a plurality of impelling powers, whose influence must have in¬ 
creased in geometrical progression ? Earthly poets talk of their muse, but 
nine were the partners of Apollo. Solomon—wisest of men—wrote amatory 
verses by the radiance of a thousand pair of eyes. Our own tendencies qre 
decidedly polygamic ; and, should our capital in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
railway turn out as we expect— 300 per cent interest and a premium of 
L 3000 per share—four Mrs Joneses, at the least, shall soon preside at 
our hospitable board. Quote not against us Timothy or Titus—we are 
not a bishop, and have no immediate intention of abjuring Christianity in 
order to be made one by Lord Melbourne. If the law at present seern to 
frown on such proceedings, who can tell what is to be law in the third 
year of the most ungracious O’Connell I.! And as for domestic harmony, 
we beg to pledgo ourselves beforehand that the dear creatures, jointly 
and severally, shall be made as happy as the day is long! 

The meaning of all this—which you may not at once perceive—is, that 
though Socratic dialogues are a very charming pastime, Alcibiades, not 
unnaturally, left them for Aspasia—and that, if you remember the sob? 
object for which he had been studying, there was perhaps no great mis¬ 
chief in tbe change. 

And bow Bhail liis fair apology be set before you ? We tremble like the 
painter of old, when his brush drew near the face of daughter-devoting 
Agamemnon, and genius whispered him to substitute a touch of the su¬ 
blime :— 

“ Sen! awe-strucK Art her mantle round him throve, 

Nor trusts expression with a father's woes.” 

But the hazard must be run, or the stage will be too long empty—a 
lamentable case for dramatists and coach-proprietors. Shall ske enter to 
tiie resounding melodies of Avon V 

“ Thou canst not see one wrinkle on my brow; 

Mine eyes aro grey,* anil bright and quick in turning; 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow 
*** *-*#** 

“ Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine car. 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 

Or, like a nyqiph, with long dithevell’d hair, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compart of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire,” 

Or is that not more like her—for very like her it undoubtedly is—as site 
first left Miletus, than after she bad long reigned paramount in Athens ? 
The elaborate pencil of Gray may give us something better filled and 
rounded, as beseems the matronhood of beauty’s “ bright, consummate 
flower:”— 

“ Slow melting strains the Queen’s approach declare: 

Where’er she turns the Graces homage pay; 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm check, and rising bosom, move 

The bloom of young Desiro and purple light of Love.” 

Or Byron, if you don’t think of his immediate subject, the too-girlisli 
Zulelka, may trick her oft in hues poetical 


• * " What no now cull blue eyes, were, in Shakspeare’s time, called grey, and were con¬ 

sidered aa eminently beautiful,"— Malose. 
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“ Fair as tho first (hat fell of womankind, 

Whon on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 

Whoso image then was atampt upon her mind. 

But once beguiled, and evermore beguiling: 

“ Dazzling as that—0 too transcendent vision— 

To sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumbers given, 

When heart meets he&Tt again in dreams £lysian, 

And paints the lost on earth revived in heaven ! ” 

Yet neither Gray nor Byron are specific enough for our purpose—-and they 
hardly go beyond the superficies- Help us, then, Greek Professor, in the 
still unrevolutionized University of Glasgow:— 

“ Aspasia! the Milesian courtesan, who became the sovereign of the 
sovereign of Attica—for whose hand the ambitious Pericles was fain to 
repudiate a wife of kindred blood—who taught him politics, and Socrates 
eloquence—for whose safety her philosophic husband sited those tears, 
which his own extremest danger never could extort—whose will was peace 
or war to Greece—from whose unrivalled features the artist stole a charm 
for his picture of the Graces—from whoso exquisite judgment tho poet 
learned the secret of success—into whose society the rii Ujous dame was 
led, that site might study fascination—who, after the meridian of her days 
was past, could captivate the brutal Lysiclce, and conveit, as if by magic, 
a coarse ignoble cattle-dealer into an orator and statesman—who gave to 
even Athenian susceptibility and taste a new sense of the beautiful—who, 
bad her lot been cast at Lacedaemon, would bare enthralled the kings, 
ensnared the senators, bewitched the very epliors, and turned Sparta itself 
into another Athens!” 

“ That’s she indeed.—Weil done, young gentleman!”—It wants only three 
strokes of our Promethean penciland shall have them. A woman, to 
be perfect, must be a high Tory in politics—inclined to Popery in religion 
—and bare a Grcciau nose. Such was Aspasia. 

Poor Pericles I Hard it was to have his Juno serve him worse than 
ever her protoype did Jove. But the best of the Olympian orator was 
over. Fortune, who had so long upborne him on her wing, began to 
flag beneath tho burden. r l'he loss of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and other 
liiends, sank deep into bis heart. The people grew restive in Ids band. 
His own son div ided with tho Opposition. Aspasia could not tie the last to 
perceive that the old minister was failing. Tho hLs at parting and re¬ 
turn—for Unit she still received—waxed colder and colder. 

Pericles in the winter of bis days—Aspasia in the summer of hers, or 
not impaired by a few' mingling graces of autumnal maturity—Alcibiades 
in the pride and luatihood of spring! What an ominous array of the 
seasons! Again:—Pericles at his grand climacteric—Aspasia thirty years 
bis junior—Alcibiades just bursting fioin his teens! What an awkward 
comparison of ages I And Alcibiades, too, favoured by all that familiarity 
and freedom of access, which his connexion with Pericles allowed; yet 
unchecked—or chocked only for a moment—by thoughts of consanguinity i 
As Mr Puff has remarked, “ there’. a situation for you ! ” 


Scene VII. 

The Chamber of Aspasia. 

Aspasia. Alcibiades. 

Asp. Peace—peace at last—tbou wards mocking their credulity, as to 
everlasting prattler! For ten days swallow all these empty flatteries— 
always, the same note! Do you take these words without emotions ? 
me to be so unknowing in your craft Ale. Aspasia, by all that’s sacred, 
of cheating female hearts, and after- not words without emotions, but only 
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the faint shadowings of those that spring.—(JFii/i the greatest warmth). 
are consuming me I O thou, moro First of created beings! where’er I 
ravishing than heart ran comprc- go or stay, my thoughts still turn to 
hend, or tongue can utter! These thee. In thee I live ; with thee 
eyes, these lips, this bosom—a very compare each object that surrounds 

deity of love might- me. When Isocrates lectures me on 

Asp. {Laughing). Ha! ha!— eloquence, what are his best rules to 
Peace, I say again; or fetch me me Y A few glowing words of thine 
some Lethean draught to drown my rush into my memory, and pale his 
memory. These lips, these eyes, ineffectual iires. Would I sketch a 

this bosom!- Why yes, Alci- Venus oraMuso? ’tis tliy beauties 

binduH, it were a piece of proud hu- breathe beneath my touch; nay, if 1 
mility to deny, that ail three were take AlcideB for the model, from the 
once so passable, that they not often Hem ran hide itself thy features peep 
used to show themselves without a in mockery of my toil. Were body 

triumph- and soul more firmly knit in one, 

Ah\ {Interrupting her). 0, who than Socrates and 1 i and how many 
feels that more potently than I do? days have glided by since 1 beheld 

Who- him ! And this— this in thy s immmi ! 

Asp. {Laying her hand ajioii hh Ye gods, what had been rny fate, had 
mouth). I r sed to show was the phrase, I seen thee, known thee, loved— 
young man ! Hut well know I too, adored thee — in thy Bpring V 
that these lips had been kissed by ( Tkyows himself at her feet). 

Pericles, before the word kiss could Asp. {Raising him). Do you really 
have been syllabled by thine; that wish that your exaggerated praises 
the first-born eon, who lay upon this should drive me out of the room ? 
bosom, or might Lave lain there, Ale. No, Aspasia; by all the 
would hare been, had he survived, powers of heaven, if I exaggerate, it 
some two months, older than thou, is that innocent exaggeration in 
my smooth-chinned lisper. which the eulogist Beeks not to de- 

Afr. {Laughing.) Hu it as thou lude but is himself deluded—and the 
wilt! Were l a flatterer, how easy . deludcr, Love. .Dost thou choose 
were my answer: the graces grow that I should prove it? 
not old ! But no; the next bungler Asp. Why not! 
who takes himself fur a second Ana* Ale. Tell me, then, might I not—- 
crcou, is welcome to that flight of without vanity — have hoped that 
fancy: plaiu, naked truth for me! Athens had grounds for reckoning 
Admitted, beautiful Aspasia—I can me among her most accomplished, 
look steadily enough in its blue her most promising youth ? 
depths to guess that this eye once Asp. {Laughing). Ha, ha! Wei* 
beamed yet bt'ghler rays. This come back from tby hiding place, 
alabaster arm was once, perhaps, darling pride 1 
more round; and that which' swells Ale. Not pride—at the most self* 
beneath thy swan-like neck, ten esteem. What! would you have me 
years ago, Ms possible, was less hare eyes for others and none for 
visible than now. But when 1 grant myself? Must I eternally hold it 
all tliis, canst thou guess what rises for mere accident, that every one 
in my mind ? who wrestles a fall with me lies 

jLp. ( Whew eyes, during the few last low? Eternally impute it to my 
sentences, hoer been east (linen). If thou horse that I am always foremost at 
. art my frh-ud, compassion ; il thou art the goal ? Eternally be thanking my 
oue of our ordinary bIi ipliDgs, scorn, good luck because, in open theatre, bo 
Ate. Wrong guessed, thou once many a dame, that seems a Diana to 
' sharp-sighted politician f Nothing all besides, gives me first greeting ? 
but giatilmfe and joy. And still, Aspasia, for to this alone 

Asp. ( With indignant wonder). Art my whole preamble tends, still 
thou speaking in tby sleep ? eanst thou doubt how purely, burn* 

Alt'. O never, never, was I awake ingly I love thee, when I—to whom 
more Vividly. Yes I Aspasia, with alfstandsopen—tear myself from ail 
transports do I thank the foresight of —arena, race-course, theatre, and 
the gods who have suffered me to dames—all but for this, to look on 
gaze upon thy summer—not thy thee, to hang upon tby lips ? 
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Asp. (Laughing). Thai does many 
a philosopher,. without thinking it 
therefore necessary to tease me with 
his amorous proposals. 

Air. Very possibly you only keep 
his secret. JBut were the case 
exactly as you state it, still such 
men have come to you with diiferent 
intent; come to you at an ago when 

f rave philosophy is all in all, and 
ove a toy- 

Asp. (Slyly interrupting him), is love 
always so to a greybeard? 

Ate. At least it should be. My age, 
on the contrary, has free prerogative 
for follies and for joys. To renounce 
them, love only can inspire us. 
Judge then, how warm must mine 
be, that makes me such a prodigy of 
self-denial. 

A\p. Thou might’st almost outwit 
me, not by thy words but by thy tone. 
And yet, forgive me: just bei-auso 
this tone does not—perhaps—alto¬ 
gether displease me, it must remain 
—unlistened to. 

Ale. (Surprised.) Just on that ac¬ 
count unlistened to ? 

Asp. Two minutes after it was 
listened to—''twould vanish. 

Ale, Suonershould Alcibiades cease 
tube Alcibiades! sooner shall this— 
Asp. ( With something of bitterness). 
What 1 even if this eye wax yet more 
dim ? this bosom yet more visible ? 
if the earliest wrinkle, so sure to be 
followed by the rest, appear ? 

Ate. Aspasia, Aspasia, thank the 
gods that dowered thee not with 
beauty alone, How blanched must 
these lipsTiave grown, when the 
thick-coming fancies, that stream 
incessant there, shall not tincture 
them with roses to a lover’s eyes ? 
What an incarnate Satyr were he, 
whom, even amid the havoc of en¬ 
croaching age, the charms of the 
$ver-lovely woman, and of her far 


moro lovely soul, should not bind 
eternal captive at thy foot? And 
dost thou not believe me ?—No V— 
No ?— (He buses her, and she is silent) 

O Aspasia, my love, my soul I It 
thou fcarcst the llight of yeais, 
wherefore dost thou not enjoy the 
nvucnt hour ? Wherefore wilt thou 
ongcr delay to bless the fieriest, the 
tendercst of lovers? Thou art silent 
—docs this silence mean consent ? 

* * * * * 

Asp. (Angrily). Alcibiades! Mad¬ 
man I leave me, or- 

Me. (laughing). Ur you call for 
help? Aspasia, 1 should scarcely 
have Tookcd for the coy damosel iu 
thee —Dearest f Best! If this anger 
be but ml, away with it, this ill- 
timed art! 

Asp. By heaven, thou art the most 
reckless boy betwixt earth and 
moon! What, wouldst thou play 
Jove iu the Iliad ? 

Ale. 'Twould not be the first time 
that they bare called Aspasia Juno. 

Asp. Leave me, 1 say, or my auger 
will be earnest. 

Ale. Then must I even brave this 
anger. Leave thee, forsooth—to flee 
from me ? 

Asp. (Tenderly). I flee thee not; 
I hasten back. Wouldst thou have 
more ‘r 

Ale. Thy hand upon it, and thy 
kiss. 

Asp. What must l not do, to keep 
the pretty child from whimpering! 
— (ltdtiming) —Thoughtless boy, if 
thy father bad come in ! 

Ale. Who, say’st thou ? My 
father ? 

Asp. Yes, thy father, Pericles. Is 
this the first time you ever heard him 
called so ? 

Ale. (Hastily). O thank thee— 
thank thee—tor so calling him.— 
(Rushes out). 


With ail the softening we have given it, you have still there— 

“A groupe that’s quite antique; 

Half-asked, loving, natural, and Greek t ” 

and you have more, too, wo take It, of the real Aspasia than is to be found 
in Plato’s Menexenus. 

And now for our moral. It is the unmasking of passion without principle. 
He that is virtuous by one impulse will be vicious by another; and, alas 
for poor human nature, no doubt which impulses will finally preponderate. 
Alcibiades returns ! 
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SciiNE VIII. 

As before. 

ALCIUIAUfcS, Asi’ASlA. 


Me. Ay, beautiful Aspasia, well 
mayat tbuu wonder, that I—the cri¬ 
minal—dare so soon to face thee 
again; but pardon me; the haste 
with which I tore myself away made 
me forget— 

Asp. Perhaps another outrage ? 

Ale. O no, no I—Only to crave 
meicy for the past. The acknow¬ 
ledgment of one’s offence is not 
enough; it is meet to seek forgive¬ 
ness from her one has offended. 

Asp. (Willi mi irresolute tone ami 
Umk). And whom—perhaps—one is 
willing to offend again ? 

Ale. Willing ? O no, not willing ! 
And yet to ensure myself forme 
from relapse-—Aspasia, that were 
impossible.—Enchanting woman, be 
my boldness in confessing love for 
thee as great, as heinous as you 
please, yet the necessity of feeling it 
thou canst not deny. Keneath one 
root with the fairest, the noblest, tho 
wisest daughter of Greece day 
after day the interchange of souls 
between us;—day after day her sil¬ 
ver accents melting on my ear;— 
her unveiled beauties feeding my 
hungry eyes;—and not to Jove her l 
—What stock, what stone so dull 
as- 

Asp. ( With mi air of respdmcnt— 
visibly feigned). No new mockery, 
Alcibiadcs! 

Ale. Accursed be the word of 
mockery that shall ever pass my 
lips towards thee!—And then, after 
avowal of my love, to see thee so 
oft alone, to sit by thy aide, to in¬ 
hale the sweetness of thy breath, to 
touch the loveliest of all lovely 
hands.—O Aspasia, dost thpu for¬ 
give my past audacity—now that I 
tell thee what I have felt? Dost 
thou forgive me ? 

Asp ( After a short jmtsc). If thou 
hast—truly—felt it. 

Ale. And dost thou promise to 
fo’ tfet it ? 

Asp. ( With a tender smile). Can 

one promise that?— Can one pro¬ 
mise to forget a youth like thee ?— 


And what would thy prldo say to It 
if one could ? 

Ale. Refrain, enchantress 1 O re¬ 
frain (Sinking on his knee). —One 
glance of thine eye, one word of thy 
mouth, one palpitation of that bosom 
—and I venture every danger, every 
crime.—Even the teriible thought, 
that Pericles might one day au'pcct 
my passion— 

Asp. (Laughing). One day t And 
what if im suspected it already l 

Ale. ( Anuned). Pericles I—impos¬ 
sible !—How could lie ? 

Asp. Say rather how could ho 
not •/ Impetuous youth, art thou as 
great a novice in dissimulation as 
thou scemest to bo in love, to dream 
that thy distracted air, thy drunken 
gaze, thy sighs, thy blushes, could 
escape such eyes as those of Peri- 
cles ?—Just as I found it not impos¬ 
sible to guess the secret—thou hast 
at last revealed—so he, my spouse, 
has already made thy inclination— 
(she stops). 

Ale. Good gods! Has made it 

lehrt/ } 

Asp. (Laughing). His besT. 

Ale. (Springing lo his feet). His jest! 
—Aspasia ? Jest ? ^ 

Asp. Why yes l His jest—what 
else ? 

Ale. (Bitterly). What! do we jest, 
when somebody thinks to rob us of 
an inestimable treasure ? 

Asp. (Sportively). According as 
011 c fears this somebody, or not;— 
his power inay be proportioned to 
his inclination—or the contrary. 

Ale. (With increasing bitterness). 
How, Aspasia ?—And " I seem to 
thee so utterly contemptible, that 
you hold me not even worth a 
fear? 

Asp. Did I speak of my own feel¬ 
ing, Aldbiades ? Or must I account 
to thee for the thoughts of Pericles ? 
—Well, then, although it should 
wound thy self-love an hundred 
times as much, I will tell it thee 
plainly: Pericles fears thee not;— 
the consort of Athens* ruler should 
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be—lie hopes—firm enough, not to 
uhundon the man for the stripling. 
—( roughing). —Why, what makes 
thee turn so pale, thou vaiu one? 
Thinkest thou, because some dozen 
wanton nymphs salute thee ; or be¬ 
cause I myself, a little while ago, 
was weak enough to listen to thy— 
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thy imjjortnmtics, must I call them ?— 
that therefore all mankind must sec 
only with mi/ eyes ? 

■lie. (Seizing the mm/). And thou, 
then—thou didst look on me with 
favourable eyes ? 

* # # . # * # i 


Akibiadcs the Youth. 


Meissner, you are a lucky dog I There are touches iu that scene woithy 
of Shakspeare; and your translator has the discretion to Btop before the 
poet is merged in the Silenus ! 

For a season, in the intoxication of triumph, under the magic of emo¬ 
tions which fiom their very intensity seemed something new in kind rather 
than degree, Alcihiades saw every thing in roseate light.—Three moons 
Hew by like days. 

But a smooth o uiso of Ime—lawful or illicit—a woman never jealous 
—and a eara/iere - ernnte giving her no cause—will he discovered iu the 
oaiuo yt :ir with the philosophers stone. We take up our erotic extracts 
about the dose of the fourth lunar revolution. 


Scene IX. 

('number u/'Asi’ASlA. 
ALCIUIADKS. Asi’ASIA. 


A Ir. (Suddenly In c filing off' from 
nitol/irr /o/tie). And now, some news 
for thee, before I go ! Do you know, 
dearest Aspasia, that 1 have this day 
found out a means to ti anquillize all 
your anxieties ? 

.Up. Pray, whut anxieties ? 

Ale. O, all you have felt about 
our love—as though its flame were 
not so lively as at first. Observe 
that / perceive not this fancied al¬ 
teration ; but yet no one trusts less 
his own heart, and more thy worth, than 
I do; and therefore have 1 taken a 
resolution, which I flatter myself 
will meet with your applause. 

Asp. (With an embarrassed air). 
From vuch an introduction I might 
almost fear the contrary.—Speak! 
What resolution can you mean ? 

Ale. To embark in this expedition 
against the Melians.* 

Asp. (Alarmed). Against the Me¬ 


lians? (Embracing him). You jest, 
young man. 

Ale. Indeed I do not. My name 
lias already been enrolled in full as¬ 
sembly. 

Asp. (Sinking hack). Hal Peifidi- 
ous, this thy aim? Dost thou call 
y verting from me an improvement on thine 
infidelity } Go, inconstant, unworthy 
of my tenderness I Go, and at least 
spare to mock, when thou art plan¬ 
ning to destroy me. 

Ale. Aspasia, you wrong me. Hear 
me, and decide! When have I flown 
with keenest rapture to thy snowy 
bosom ? When have thy kisses 
burned like fire—yet sweet as is 
Ambrosia — on my greedy lip ? 
When has our talk no end, our 
embrace no chill ? Is it not always 
when for days we have not met— 
when irksome company has check¬ 
ed, or little journeys have divided 


* Every one, except Lord 1'lunkct, knows that the expedition against Melos sailed in 
the year B.C. 416} and even tin mil understand that this dialogue look place soma time 
before B.C. 429 (the year of Pericles's death) ; but again we claim the privilege of treating 
the old almanack after the fashion of soi-disunt Whigs in 1836. 
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us ? Why is marriage the very grave 
of tenderness ? Why are those who 
perpetually meet so seldom fervent 
friends ? 6, thou mistress in the art 
of love, liow caust thou forget, that 
this passion weakens by constraint, 
and renews its vigour, like the blithe 
year, by vicissitude? 

Asp. ( With the warmest tenderness). 
And if I forget it—love itself is to 
blame. 

Ate. The more easily wilt thou 
forgive me tor reminding thee. 

Ay>. And tin* /css, if tiiou speak of 

separation_( End) racing him). No, 

iickle one, I know thee all too well 
not to pierce this thin disguise. 
Thinkst thou l cannot mark the 
symptoms of satiety- 

Ale. Nay, no reiteration of this 
suspicion, Aapasiu! The more un¬ 
just it is, ’tis so much the more 
painful. Pass one, two months, 
and again 1 lie at thy feet, again— 
so thou wilt deign to raise me—in 
thy arms, upon thy bosom. 

Asp. Impossible. — Thou darcst 
not go from hence! Thy promise 
to love me- 

Ale. (Interrupting ). Was the word 
of a man, as well as that to embaik 
against die Meliana—and, therefore, 
both must he kept. Sparc me these 
tears—they fall upon my heart, but 
1 were unworthy of thee, did I yield 
to them. 

Asp. Unwoithy of me, didst thou 
yield to them ? JIa! faithless— 

Ale. Nay then, I have yet one me¬ 
thod left to silence thee ( tin owing 
opt n Ins cloak)— Know’st thou this ? 

Asp. What mean you by those 
withered sprigs? 

Ale. \y, withered indeed! ’tislong 
since they were plucked. Canst 
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thou not remember the laurel- 
wreath I won at Tojidaea ?—Alone, 
at an eaily hour this morning, I sat 
in my chamber;—that garland fell 
of itself from the wall, and awoke, 
as it fell, my slumbeiing passion for 
renown. I started up, and raised it 
from the ground. A tire indescri¬ 
bable ran through my every vein. 
An ocean of ideas swept before my 
soul.— l‘iu/tcln'is of Athens, I t x- 
claimed, 1 understand Hit/ call, and it 
shall be obeyed. Aly idleness displeases 
thee—and well may it diydease. What 
—Hhall Pericles, the husband of As¬ 
pasia, have gathered so many lau¬ 
rels, and I, her beloved, no more than 
only this?—O then were I unwor¬ 
thy of her love, nay even of her jea¬ 
lousy !—then—noblest of thy sex, 
ask thy own bosom, what thou thy¬ 
self wouldst have said, wouldst have 
resolved,wouldsthave done!—Thou 
art silent! ait silent, because thou 
thyself approvestmy design. Come, 
then, take these sprigs as pledge for 
me! One other kiss, and let me 
g‘>- 

Asp. (A issinx him.) And why leave 
even this wreath with me ? 

Ale. That I may, if I return victo¬ 
rious, redeem it with a fnsh one I 
—Or that thy tears, if it be my Jot to 
fall in this campaign, may even then 
recall its freshness, when I—shall 
have lung mouldered away. ( Hold¬ 
ing tl onl to her, while she shudders). 
Silent?—Thou disdainest my poor 
memorial? (As if going). 

Asp. (Eagerly snatching it). O no, 
nol If we must pait, leave it with 
me. Even the slightest memorial 
of thee would I not exchange for 
aught on earth—but thyself. 


■ lie went; and fought; and returned a conqueror. Renown preceded 
him : jubilee welcomed him home. 

But Aspasia’s suspicions had not wronged him. She shall be no longer 
the beguiled beguiler. If we have done her justice in the concluding 
scene, you will say she is herself again. 


Scene X. 

The Chamber of Ksvh.uk, . 

Au ini ADKS, Aspasia. —Some company , in Hie act of withdrawing. 

Ale. (Looking earnestly after the dc- and approaching Aspasia with open 
parting company /—then turning round, arms). At last, wonder of thy sex. 
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at last I liavo once more an oppor¬ 
tunity to greet tlice with the saluta¬ 
tion of love;—to cast at thy feet the 
laurels I have won;—to Rsk thee if 
Aspasia be still my own Aspasia ?— 
and to demand the kiss, with which 
—in the presence of strange eyes— 
the cousin lias already been acknow¬ 
ledged, but now the cmupieior must 
be paid. 

Asp. ( Who bus been adroitly avoid- 
lug bus aifraitem , and now gravely re- 
pcls him). Away ! 1 could bear to 
salute the cousin ; but nothing more! 
—Away, to thy lace and hands the 
blood of the Medians is cleaving. 

Ale. (Astonished). What! would 
you rather have had mine cleaving to 
theirs * or ha\e Reen me come back 
as 1 went foith ? The blood of ene¬ 
mies—what better becomes the con¬ 
queror ? 

Asp. The cnnipwrar, but not the 
murderer .'--Say I or deny it rather; 
if deny it thou canst! Were not 
the male youth of Melos slaughter¬ 
ed when they had already thrown 
down their aims ? 

Ale. They were. 

Asp. And thou darest bring mk 
this wreath, with which ’twere more 
meet Tisiphoue, in room of her ser¬ 
pent-scourge, should one day punish 
thee ? Thou ait surprised that I re¬ 
ceive tliee as a murderer? 

Ale. I am surprised—amazed— 
because 1 hare been wont to hear 
Aspasia judge — only when she 
knew the whole of an affair.—Dost 
thou not remember to have beard, 
that in the fight itself 1 remained 
unwounded ? 

Asp. Yes. 

Ale. And yet— didst thou eter see 
before this scar upon my breast? 

Asp. (someu'/ud moved). This scar t 

A>c. I received it in attempting 
to restrain tbe raging multitude. 
Listen to my story, and then sue me 
for forgiveness. Exhausted by the 
toils of battle, I was seeking a mo¬ 
ment’s rest upon my couch, when 
the silly bravado of one of the 
prisoners roused bis guards to fury. 
The flame soon spread throughout 
the army, and from words it cpiickly 
came to deeds. Thou knowest tbe 
Athenian when he maddens. I was 
wakened by the shrieks of tbe un¬ 
happy wretches who were fast fall¬ 
ing beneath the swords of their 
destroyers. 1 rushed to the spot. 
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1 prayed—l implored—I threatened 
—I threw inyself between the mur¬ 
derers and their victims—received 
this gash—and still remained un¬ 
heard. Nothing seemed moie pro¬ 
bable than that the blood-thirsty rsgo 
of the people would speedily tui n, 
with like uumanliness, upon the 
wives and children of the slain. To 
avert this, 1 seized upon an instant 
when they paused weary with 
slaughter. On then, my brothers! I 
shouted with n mien ns joyous as if 
all had been light and laudable : On 
then, the foe is extinguished, and has 
left its Ms mutts. L<t us divide the 
si'oiL! i was answered with an ac¬ 
clamation of delight—they dragged 
out women and cliiidien, cast lots 
for the trembling creatures, and boro 
them off as slaves. What, then, have 
1 failed in?—that 1 did not Btop an 
inundation ?—that (did not overawe 
a tempest ? 

Asp. No one would require it at 
thy hand. But before 1 pronounce 
thee guiltless, I have more questions 
yet to put to thee. Jladst thou not, 
in this division of booty, a female 
slave as thy share ? 

Air. Undoubtedly 

Asp. And her name ? 

Ate. Miris. 

Asp. (Aside). As I had heard! 
(Aloud). Is she beautiful ? 

Ale. So beautiful, that she yields 
only to thee. (Smiling). Would I 
otherwise have chosen her for my- 

BClf ? 

Asp, (With evident disji/eusme). 
Excellently done, young man 1 

Ale. What I Impossible that As¬ 
pasia can be angry at my saving one 
of her sisters. 

Asp. At your soring of her,cer¬ 
tainly not. But dost thou purpose 
also to retain her?—How now 1 No 
answer?—Candidly, such is thy 
purpose? 

Ale. Candidly, it is I 

Asp. And—smile not, mocker! 
you reproached me just now for 
condemning you unheard—and 
with what intention do you retain 
tbe charming Miris? 

Ale. Not Never has Aspasia to 
fear a rival 1 Every comparison does 
nothing but exalt her—every little 
infidelity makes her lover only more 
devoted to her. I promised this 
unfortunate, at her own entreaty, in 
one of those minutes of absence 
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which she helped me to beguile_ 

and who can blame me, if, when far 
from thee, [ sought for some alle¬ 
viation of my misery ?—in one of 
those minutes I promised never to 
abandon her. To give her freedom 
now would bo abandonment. En¬ 
chanting Aspasia, ’tis impossible 
that i/ou can be jealous of a wretched 
slave! Impossible that any man 
should prefer a Miris to thee. Even 
if 1 again embraced her, this would 
hut point out to me the endless dis¬ 
tance between her and the first 
daughter of Greece—would but 
drive me with new fervour to thy 
feet. ( 1 lc sinks on one l nee, ami tin o/es 
his arms round Asi’ vsia). 

.Up. (II 'itIt a serious air). Arise, 
and give mo thy kiss! 

Ale. (Eagsrly embracing her). The 
kiss of forgiveness It Of reconcilia¬ 
tion? 

Asp. (Utill more mi ion sip, and now 
retreat nip). Of skim ration ? Know, 
young raau, that Aspasia never yet 
shared the heart of a lover with any 
of her sex, and never will. 

Ale. (Attempting to embrace her 
again). O, l leave thee not, inimitable 
woman! Couldst thou see how ra¬ 
vishing even this wrath- 

Asp Back! henceforth thou be- 
boldest no more Aspasia, but the 
wife of Pericles. Inconstant! never 
before did I for one of thy brethren 
what 1 have done for thee! To .»</- 
Jcr them to lore me was my greatest 
favour; to few was it vouchsafed; 
and thee, thee alone, hnec 1 loved in 
return; ay, loved thee—to confess 
all my shame— lovedthcc first. Thanks 
to thy perfidy, which lias so soon 
plucked from my eyes the ignomi¬ 
nious veil! It gives mo back what 
my heedleesness had nearly lost,— 
tranquillity of soul, and empire over 
man! 

Ale. ( As before). Aspasia! 

Asp. (Again breaking fmin him). 

Away—think not that I play the 
pouting girl 1 Were I again to em¬ 
brace thee—again to print a kiss of 
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love upon thy lips, the gods must 
sink me to the vilest of the vile. 
Go! the aims of thy Miris aro 
rounder, perchance, than mine; in 
her thou wilt not yet find so visible 
—wliat thy quick glance lias already 
marked in me. Uow cruel, then, 
were it to detain thee ten minutes 
longer from the beautiful Meliaul 
(Evil.) 

Ale. ( (lazes after her for a long time 
in mute amazement,—at last , when he 
sees she is in ear in st, hreals out into a 
bitter laugh). Excellent I A dismissal 
in the handsomest form ! A thou¬ 
sand regular divorces could not be 
more solemn. And this to mu? —to 
me from Aspasm? The autumn rejects 
the spring! Ha! ha! lia!— (Sinking 
his forehead). And yet, by the immor¬ 
tals ! since that moment vvlieu she 
first surrendered herself to me, 
never did she seem so worthy of my 
love, as iu this, when she casts mo 
irom her. - (A /muse). Shall 1 pur¬ 

sue? To kneel ami to implore?— 
Fye on thee, Alcibiades I at this age, 
with these accomplishments, 'twere 
more degrading than twenty such 
dismissals. But by my dearest oath, 
Aspasia! as I am the only one of my 
sex whom thou haRt loved, so shalt 
thou be the only one of thine, that 
shall break with mo first— the only 
one that e’er shall cheat me into 
such a kiss of separation! Love 
thee and hate thee will I at once, 
thou jealous sex! Thy weakness— 

thy folly—thy helplessness-Ha! 

fool, fool; why Rtonn I thus? Why 
ani I swearing and prating here ? 
Is what has befallen me. 60 rare an 
accident ? Has a man like mo, who 
would prove all, venture all, a right 
to rage, if out of the troops of women 
and maidens that allure him, one 
should now and then slip through 
the toils?—especially one that has 
abode in them so long?—To Miris!' 
—to Miris! The art of loving, which 
she learned so soon, she must have 
forgot still sooner, if in her arms I 
shall miss Aspasia. 


We may he forced to bIiow, hereafter, that he was m earnest with, his oath 
—•more particularly, if we can, for the sake of our female admirers, muster 
sufficient resolution to give them 
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Early Rising. 



KAllLY HIS1NU. 


“ Early to bed, and ejily to rise, 

li Hie way lobr healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 


So sayelh rhyme, if not reason— 
yet, notwithstanding this authorita¬ 
tive distich, would we venture to 
ask, if you ever saw the sun rise ? 

“ Ever saw the sun rise! that is a 
strange question.” Not at all—start 
not, reader, masculine or femiuine, 
fair or brown—nine-tenths of the 
readers of Maga never saw the sun 
rise. In the lu st place, it requires a 
gift—for every-day eyes never sec 
it. To the greater pait of mankind, 
Run, moon, and stars, are but ns 
lamps and candles. The worship¬ 
pers of the* sun are a race nearly 
extinct. The greatest compliment 
nowadays paid to that luminary is 
that of the French poet, who styles 
him TjC drawl line r/e ('humtellcs. 
Yet is the rising Run a very magnifi¬ 
cent object: and those gifted with 
that second sight have travelled 
thousands of nules to stand tiptoe 
on the Andes and Alps to sec the 
glory. Not that such extent of tra¬ 
vel is necessary; many a delightful 
glimpse may be seen nearer home, 
if not so full a display of his majes¬ 
ty—and many a time have Christo- 

“ Buzzing round, torment awake, 


There is no creature that has so 
many enemies as sleep—* 1 innocent 
Bleep.” Pleasure and pain, but 
mostly the latter — anxiety of a 
thousand kinds—ill-fortune, care, 
love—ea< h in its turn, is the Mac¬ 
beth to murder it; and considering 
those natural and unnatural mala¬ 
dies that distemper it, it is worthy 
of our admiration, if, weak as we 
are, we can ever enjoy a half-hour's 
doze In any real comfort. And 
therefore is it, that when it Is to be 
had, it becomes the subject of so 
much envy, slander, and back-biting. 
The world that must be up are ever 
rating against the world that must 
not, and would, if they could, esta¬ 
blish a waking tyranny, enforce do¬ 
miciliary visits, assassinate repose, 
and attack us in our very beds. We 
are entirely amateur in that matter, 
and though not given to act the 


pher and he kissed hands 'to earli 
other ; he from ids orient cloud, and 
Christopher on heathery hill and 
burn side; arid ro have they smoked 
their calumet of peace, before the 
world knew of the rising of either. 
But the sight is altogether a luxury, 
and, like all luxuries, not to he had 
too cheap. 

Those who are compelled to rise 
early are not voluntary worshippers, 
not true Persians ; and .-udi are the 
great mass of mankind, who arc 
forced from their beds by poverty, 
toil, and duty, and walk forth with 
their heads bent downwards instead 
of upwards, and, in their daily repe¬ 
tition of irksome tasks, lament that 
them is nothing new under the sun. 
Gladly would more than half the 
world that stir betimes return if they 
dared, and hide them under their 
warm blankets again, particularly on 
cold winter mornings—hut poverty 
will not let them lie, folded in that 
fond dream, and drags them out of 
bed, bidding them i ise or starve— 
pavaty with her myriad plagues, 
that 

and say be starv'd or rising——" 

l'l.UTDS— A ItlSTOniAN FS. 

sluggard at any time, reserve the 
extra-early for a particular luxury, 
and enjoy it occasionally for its ra¬ 
rity; and we pronounce it very 
admirable, that is, in its way—but 
there is a season for all things. 

We strongly object to the unrea¬ 
sonableness of being required to 
obey, and throw off at all mornings 
on command. Karly risers from 
necessity are apt to be envious—the 
few from choice are in general the 
most conceited of beings, because 
they presume to walk on two legs, 
and, Imitating the cock that calls 
them up, strut their early hour or 
two, while others are unconscious 
of having any legs at all, but lie 
folded up, one resting body, without 
distinction of sensitive limb or 
muscle, identified only In the cly- 
slum of dreams. Your parly risers, 
in the distemper of their minds, 
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fancy every Bleeping brother a 
“ Lubber fiend.” They are a very 
conceited generation. Even those 
who, with a perfect inanity of mind, 
do nought but step methodically 
from grass to gravel, and from gra¬ 
vel to grass, rate their neighbour of 
the closed windows, whose very 
dreams may have more pith, mar¬ 
row, and life in them, than all the 
waking apologies for thought of the 
watchful. 

We took up, the other day, two 
works that lay, properly enough, 
close together, in enviable repose, 
which their authors never intended 
them to enjoy. Essays on eaily 
rising! Wc were amused by the 
strange volubility of the one, and 
the monitor absurdities of the other. 
They seem to think that they have 
caught the sleeping public napping, 
and that they can keep down, as a 
monster for exhibition, a ludibrium, 
the great Quinbus Flestrin, with 
their Liliputian coids; and ro we 
have taken it into our heads to give 
them a cut with our knife—that is, 
the cauls, not the man—that the 
great sleeping Qulnhus Flcstrin may 
rise as a balloon, if he chooses, and 
shake o/T the pins and needles of the 
Liliputians at his leisure, and drop 
lazily down to take his other doze. 

Wo must say, however, that these, 
as well as other writers on this 
subject, are very excellent and pious 
men, and breathe a spirit of devo¬ 
tion that, if it were not connected 
with this subject, would bo truly re¬ 
freshing. But wo protest against 
making religion a stalking-horse— 
we protest against forcing texts of 
Scripture to arguments on which 
they were never intended to bear, as 
authorizing a practice, that may have 
very evil consequences, and which 
lias been by the ill-disposed adopted 
against the Scriptures themselves, 
which, it Is said, the evil one can 
quote for his purpose. We are 
afraid of even the appearance of 
levity on such a subject as Scripture 
quoting; but it is such a dangerous 
absurdity in the hands of enthusi¬ 
asts, both in and out of religion, and 
which many serious persons abstain 
from in reverence of the Banctity of 
the Scriptures, that we must briefly 
show the utter unreasonableness of 
It—-and the more so, as we And 
nearly the same quotations seized 


upon by all who write on the duty of 
early rising—because it happened 
that Jacob rose up early in the morn¬ 
ing, and because “ the three Marys 
came to the sepulchre early while it 
was yet dark.” This might be said 
in praise of night as well as morn¬ 
ing. In a learned note, to prove that 
the word “ morning” means “ with 
all mental power,” it is singularly 
and somewhat ludicrously assimilat¬ 
ed with early rising—'“ Behold, as 
wild asses in the desert, go they 
forth to tlieir work, rising betimes 
for their prey.” The. Psalms arc 
quoted for David’s early prayer, 
omitting the nightly watchings. Ad¬ 
versaries to the order might as well 
quote, “ Why haste ye to rise up 
early, aud so late lake rest, and eat 
the bread of carefulness, for so giv- 
eth ho his beloved sleep or, “ let 
the saints be joyful and glad, let 
them rejoice in their beds.” If the 
modem saints who would enforce 
the practice of clnistian duty are 
shocked at these quotations, we arc 
no less ro at theirs; and we do it 
only to show them how dangerous 
an exercise they indulge in. There 
is something very whimsical in Mr 
Head’s way of treating this subject, 
in his “ Essay on Early Rising and 
Prayer.” Books ml infinitum might 
be written' in this manner—they 
might as well treat of railroads for 
pages, and terminate by saying, 
“ how inferior all this to early ris¬ 
ing.” We have an example in a 
passage on music—which, by the 
by, independently of its not bearing 
On the subject, we think bad writ¬ 
ing, and very like the style of com¬ 
posing in riddles, of which we recol¬ 
lect a specimen in Hannah More’s 
“ Eulrfgy on Prayer.*’ Having, fair¬ 
ly or uufairly, and rather roundly, 
rated m ft sic, desciibed by riddles, 
what it is and what it is not, and 
bade tho world shut their ears, he 
takes the other tack, and quotes an 
eloquent passage from Hooker in its 
praise; 'and haring vailed it previ¬ 
ously the “resource of a sickly soul,” 
with Hooker’s fine eloquence before 
him—be says—' Now all that is here 
said of music, as preparatory and 
Instrumental to devotion, Is appli¬ 
cable to early rising.” So, upon a 
parity of reasoning, is every art, or 
any thing which be may think At to 
discuss; though the name author 
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thinks he is advancing piety by (in 
several passages) decrying human 
learning, arts and sciences, all which 
is a pitiable mistake. It is true that 
theso tilings, without the other, are 
little worth; but why are they to be, 
in opposition V The great apostle of 
the Gentiles denied them not, nor 
disdained to quote the heathen 
poets. 

We arc glad to get rid of this part 
of our animadversions. The other 
little volume has run through we 
know not how many editions, and, 
if omens are of any value for the 
cause it advocates, it hail better 
never been ushered into the world 
at all. The poor good pious au¬ 
thor—held forth as an example 
(whose brother edits this book on 
early rising)—died at the early ago 
of and the editor if. " the subject 
of long protracted illness and this 
fasciculus of cxhoitations is backed 
by t'ie authority of the “ amiable 
and afflicted Mrs Anna Williams," 
in her “ Hints from an Invalid Mo¬ 
ther to her Daughter." 

Now, really, young persons in their 
natural cheerfulness will not he very 
willing to enrol themselves in this 
doleful school of Martyrs,and will be 
glad enough to take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of sleeping off the melancholy 
Impressions, aud, like the ancient 
Greeks, open their windows and 
throw off their dismal omens to the 
sun, when they shall he sure he has 
risen, by pouring Ids flood of day¬ 
light through their curtains. 

We suspect that the style of this 
book will be adopted by the rising 
monitors of many an infant school, 
when advanced to literature practi¬ 
cally. It is the most exhortatory 
we ever met'with—young as he Wbr, 
none escape bis admonitions. He 
visits an amiable family,a gentleman, 
his wife, and allowed number of 
children, and in return for bis hos¬ 
pitable reception, enters into a cor¬ 
respondence to rouse them all, old 
ana young, out of their bids. He 
ventures even to ask this respectable 
hospitable father of an amiable fa¬ 
mily, “ what he thinks of the glut¬ 
ton aud the drunkard." That though 
“ sorry to rank his friend on a level 
with such characters, yet he must in 
candour tell him," &c. But let us 
probe the conceit of these early 
risers with a little reason, and see 


the arguments brought forward— 
they are generally; such as these, 
which I select from published works. 
You are to rise early; 1st, Be¬ 
cause the sun does, ‘idly. Because 
the laik does. Silly, Because the 
dew is on the ground. 4thly, Be¬ 
cause the landscape is most* beauti¬ 
ful at an early hour, ,'iibly, Be¬ 
cause the Utopians attended public 
lectures every morning fofore day¬ 
break. Ctbly, Because physician 
Noodle says it is healthful. 7thly, 
Because ills a Chi iMian duty. To 
the first, wc answer—the sun gets up 
when he likes, aud not always at the 
same hour, and is a notorious bed- 
lier dining the winter months, and 
in certain disagreeable places, lias 
been known to lie a-hed for months 
together. To the 2d, Because the 
lark is notoiiously not a respect¬ 
able character, and we suspect lias 
been up all night. To the 3d, Be¬ 
cause the dew is on the ground, is 
the very reason why we should wait 
till Aurora has swept It off, and pre¬ 
pared the green carpet for our feet. 
To the 4th, Because the landscape 
is not then most beautiful, but is so 
at all hours, to those, who can see 
without picturesque spectacles. To 
the 5th, That when In Utopia, wo 
wilt do as the Utopians do; that 
public lectures beforo breakfast are 
worse than bores, and finally, that 
Bagland is no Utopia now. To the 
6 th, That physician Noodle, being a 
noodle, his opinion is not worth a 
fee or a farthing. The 7th, We 
deny t» toto and think the assertion 
an unwarrantably offensive liberty. 
Then we have continually forced 
upon us Lord Mansfield’s enquiry 
into the habits of witnesses who 
had attained great age, and we are 
iold^ they were invariably early 
risers. Nothing can be more falla¬ 
cious than the inference. The fact 
is simply, examples of longevity 
must be sought from the mass of thu 
population, who are of necessity 
early risers. And witnesses in law¬ 
suits are pretty sure to be men of 
business. But,we doubt not, if you 
’were to search the parish register, 
you would find the great number of 
those who die young, to have been 
early risers too. But how stands 
the matter on the score of health ? 
Perhaps it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that sleep ," the great 




restorative," like all other restore* an every- day use; end at the same 
tires, may be taken to excess. Some time, perhaps, left the body more 
constitutions require more, some elastic for its destined daily labour 
less. But every Individual ought to and activity. But, by night, the 
find out his own measure; and if brain is cleared again of these juices, 
your advocates for “ early rising’' that return filtered to the body, 
would make that the foundation of having left in the seat of the soul 
their arguments, and, moreover, use their more vital essences, that give 
early rising as a relative term, to be a strength, a vigour, enriching with 
dated from the hour of sleep, their busy industry the kingdom within, 
labours would he more rational It is evidently the case with many, 
and more beneficial. But now nay, with most studious men, and 
ail theoiies upon the subject aro men of creative minds, that their 
whimsical. They hold night in mental faculties are more awake 
perfect abhorrence, “ and pass it some hours, and those late ones, 
into the oblivion of sleep with preceding rest, tfi-m at any other 
all its galaxy, moon and stars, time. But you may urge this iu 
majesty and magnificence — so- vain. You will be answered by the 
lemn shade and silver light, and cant of intellectual depreciation; 
such thoughts of universal love, and and if it he admitted that studies 
thankfulness, and piety, as steal into protracted to a late hour be tavour- 
tho heart at no time so powerfully, able to acquirement, you are foolish' 
as if heaven-sent through the still iy asked—“ And is the advancement 
atmosphere. All these are nought of intellectual improvement of such 
to them. Their sensibilities are importance ? " To he sure it is;— 
dead under the impression of the the highest, if it take not a very sad 
* wet blanket’ of the night. What direction. In its highest condition 
to them are ast-onomy and astro- it may constitute the «reat difference 
nomers, with their midnight praUe between us and angels, as it does in 
and thanksgiving to the Creator of its lower between us and brutes; 
myriads of bright worlds then invi* and may not the extension of these 
sible? They treat the body and mind faculties be one of the rewards of 
too at night as in a state of disease, the blessed, who will not praise their 
and gravely ask if the mind can be Maker tho less for having improved 
active when the body is fatigued." their talent ? but iiere the infant 
Though tho fatigue is not then cer- monitor will take you by the button, 
tainly absolutely necessary, the ima- and, though solemnly asserting lie 
giuation is never more busy than in had rather be serious than jocose, 
sleep itself; and is then most ex* will attempt to fascinate you witli 
cursive, when the body is the least wit. “ Will you believe the feeble 
so. Oh! it is delightful when it glimmerings of the lamp, whose light 
tiius steals away from reality, ere- is conveyed in fitful flashes, to he so 
ates a world, and embodies all things influential upon the thinking facul- 
for itself. And when you feel it ties, bo auxiliary to the intellectual 
gently laying down your limbs, ex- powers, as the pure unwavering 
tracting their very weight, and blaze of the orb of day ? Would 
gifting them with a winged buoy- you rather your compositions should 
ancy, yet all alive only to a sense of be scented with the odourB of oil, 
repose, and the very soul gifted with than breathe the freshness and itn- 
, powers of poesy unutterable. This part the fragrance of the morn ? 
a state of disease I The fancy dead I Would you prefer the intended 
the intellect saddened! They are compliment of a comparison to 
then in their very glory. Far deep the owl to the more pleasing com- 
iato the night is the intellectual pariaon with the laik? However 
hour. We might perhaps rationally you may feel about the matter, my 
assert (if it were not theorizing)* dear fellow, let me tell you that 
that the horizontal position, by aa- you shall havo the blinklngs and 
mitling the more ready flow of blindness, the screechings anasqual- 
humour into the brain, has some- lings of the former, If I can enjoy 
what encumbered its bright facul- the liveliness and loftiness, the me- 
ties, and thereby dimmed tbeir high lody and music of the latter.” Now 
perceptions, ami reduced them to all such verbiage of alliteration we 
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should strongly suspect' to smell ol 
the lamp,and a bad,one,-too, but 
that, by the way, lamps Indeed with' 
feeble glimmerings, where are they 
to be seen now-a-days ? Is there 
any Apollo, Magnus or Parvus, ad¬ 
dicted to rushlights, or the fitful 
flashes of a chip dipt in foul oil ? 
Now this is ever the way praters 
make out their case—doing worse 
despite, than turning Hyperion into 
a satyr. It is true Pranklin did dis¬ 
cover, and publish to the world his 
great discovery, that the sun shone 
as soon as he was up; but what 
is that to the discovery of gas¬ 
lights and wax-lights, that shine 
when the sun is down? Luxury 
has its origin from such, as we learn 
from theHamiltonianLatin —lux ceras 
—burn wax candles. But if that was 
true then of the sun, it is not always 
true now. Certain it is, lie docs 
not ilways shine as soon as he is 
up. He lias been cither shorn of 
his beams, or dreads a reform act 
of the Utilitarians to make him ripen 
cucumbers, and too often keeps his 
distance, and interposes a fog be¬ 
tween us and his splendour—and 
gives a very sly and suspicious look 
at the world before he throws off 
his nightcap, and lifts himself up 
for exhibition. 


“ S.i when the sun in bed. 

Curtain'd with cloudy red, 

Pillows bin chin ujton an orient wave "— 

But, leaving the Sun to vindicate his 
own honour, we must stand up for 
the poor ill-used owl. The poor 
owl is a most respectable travelling 
preacher, a poor abstemious mendi¬ 
cant friar, that humbly craves for 
his homily but the leg of a mouse, 
or such small matter as that, for his 
whole convent. And as to his blink¬ 
ing blindness, does he not see faitlier 
into the night than most people? 
and many a one tries all he can to 
look very like him. And as to bis 
screechings, that’s only between him 
and the moon; and those who do 
not understand his Gaelic need not 
be offended with the sense of it. 
But the lark we have shown to be 
the veriest debauchee, if keeping 
bad hours will make him one. He 
is the fuddled piper at the fairy re¬ 
vels; and it is they, the invisible, 
that lift him up in the morning early, 
that he shall not Bliamo the chaste 
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cold eartVi-up they lift him, singing 
his rollocking songs the while, and 
then put him to hed upon a pillowy 
cloud, far out of sight and heaving 
too of his tipsy jollities. But now 
Mentor seems really to have been 
with the iarks. “ I will add but one 
quotation more, and can only hay, 
follow the advice it contains.” Now, 
then, for the lark’s canon, an admi¬ 
rable rule of life. But here he be¬ 
comes enthusiastically an ultra, and 
is not content to rise with the sun, 
not subscribing, perhaps, to Frank¬ 
lin's discovery, or fondly thinking 
he <nay shine before he is up. 

“ RUb before the sun, 

And make a breakfast of the morning 
dew, 

Serv’d up by Nature on some grassy hill: 
You’ll find it nectar.” 

There’s a breakfast to recommend 
to a stout travelling gentleman up 
before the sun ! Many such would 
ensure a consumption, though not of 
viands. But we always suspect ad¬ 
vice in poetry to have a bidden 
meaning, particulaily in blank verse. 
“ Death and the Exciseman.” Wo 
have it! Finding it to be served up 
on some grassy bill, we recoguise it 
at once, and doubt not a moment the 
“ mountain dew,” the place where 
Nature, loco the gauger, clearly points 
out the illicit still, ami we acknow¬ 
ledge that farther on we may fare 
worse, and find no such nectar. 

But there is nothing like maxims 
in verse; so Early Riser tlnoivs in 
your teeth a tew scraps, that your 
children may learn them; and there 
is a pretty one enough by the tear ued 
Mr Rcloe, but so sadly ominous, 
that the poor dear childien, if they 
believe a word of it, will be afraid 
f r their lives to pick a violet of a 
morning by the hedge-side, and fear 
death is hid and lurking for them, 
like the fox, under the colewort. 
It is "the Pursuit of Health.” It 
tells of a fairy waking the poet one 
April morning (we suspect it must 
have been, the first,) and sending 
him forth from his warm bed in 
pursuit of health. Off he trots 
to the grove, but she is not there. 
Ho questions the violet, the prim¬ 
rose, the cowslip of her where¬ 
about, but finds her not with any 
of them; and it is rather extraor¬ 
dinary that they should have been 
2 s 
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all sickly, but so it is; and,to the end 
of the poem,health Is not to be found, 
to the mortification of the poet, and 
the astonishment of all who look up¬ 
on the poetry as enforcing the prac¬ 
tice. It would have been far better 
t•» hare scorned for an hour the 
sluggard’s reproof, “ a little more 
sleep and a little more slumber, a 
little more folding of the arms,” i! an 
to rush out of a warm bed at four 
or five in the morning, to run after 
health; and no wonder she ran from 
him, fiightened at the sight of the 
hunter, like Daphne from Apollo, 
whereas, had he lain still, she would 
have come of her own accord and 
smoothed his pillow for him, and 
kissed his eyelids and blessed him, 
for such is her wont to visit Iter pa¬ 
tients from village to village, the 
real poor man’s fiiend. We were 
foolish enough to try some such pur¬ 
suit once upon a time, and were up 
and on liorseback for tiie limit, moi n- 
ing after morning before sunrise— 
and heartily repented of it. Our 
clothes became loose about us, we 
lost flesh Badly, and began to tear 
for the hone, for we rattled in our 
saddle; when luckily we recollect¬ 
ed the tombstone and the epitaph, 
*■ l was well, I would he better, and 
here I am.” And once on a walk¬ 
ing excursion in North Wales, our¬ 
selves and a friend grew very sick 
—till having slept at a wretched 
place somewhere at Snowdon, and 
rising vny early in the morning, wc 
found our host, who was a stone¬ 
mason, equaling a couple at his door, 
that would have just suited to te’l 
our brief history. The man eyed us 
Bigniiicantiy, and we left off the prac¬ 
tice, and happily returned to our fa¬ 
milies in safety. 

Horrid i ules! that would tie us all 
down to an hour, to a minute—to 
make us slaves, obedient to the fin¬ 
ger of a watch; it is not to be en¬ 
dured. But if there is an odious 
necessity of rising when we would 
ladly be in our beds, let us at least 
e convinced by good reasons—one 
good argument is worth a thousand 
bad ones, real modest, yet strict 
duty, will point out in each case the 
necessity, and that is enough; there 
is no contradicting,' no arguing 
against “ rise, or your family won’t 
hare bread”—and so up leaps the 
labourer, because he is satisfied with 


the reason. But be sure duty will 
never plhgue any with fictitious ar¬ 
guments, and teJi you to get out of 
your bed, because the fish are be¬ 
ginning to wave their fins or wriggle 
their backs, or the tadpolea their 
tails; or because the tomtits are be¬ 
ginning to perk and to twit, but be¬ 
cause there arc such and such tasks 
to be performed; and then if the 
called will not rise with a good grace, 
duty will not give them long indul¬ 
gence, for they will not bare a bed 
to lie on. But duty never calls at the 
wrong door. That is the exclusive 
impertinence of advice that now- 
a-days has no scruples, as in Mil- 
ton’s time, “and never slumbers 
but if it cannot come in at the door, 
will ieap through the casement or 
down the chimney, and sit like an 
inquest or night-mare on the body 
of murdered and innocent sleep. 
Advice, that imp secretary to Lady 
Bus} body, president of a thousand 
mumping societies; but duty, that 
“ preserves the stars from wrong,” 
keeps pietty much to her own home 
and her own parish; and if she meet 
praters of the advice school, gently 
puts her finger on their mouth and 
bids them mind their own business. 
Since the days that we left off wear¬ 
ing hair shuts, which were even 
worse than those can be when we may 
wear none; since the days of self* 
inortilication, and ppnancu, and self- 
flagellation (we remember with hor¬ 
ror heai ing the groans of a Francis* 
can at a convent, about the hour of 
three in the morning, and, somehow 
or other, associate the cord with tiio 
hour), superstition has not endea¬ 
voured to exact a greater tyranny 
than this demand upon poor hu¬ 
man flesh, that would fain cry out, 
“leave me, leave me to repose.” 
Think buta moment on thiee or four 
o’clock in a winter morning, a cold 
damp air without, and a cheerless 
palpable darkness all around, and of 
warm sleep within, or a sensible 
slumber, better and warmer still— 
that sleep of which Sancho said, 
“Blessed be the man that Invented If, 
It wraps me up warm like a blanket.” 
Is there any luxury greater than 
repose ? The beggar, if lie has It, is 
a king, and with his head under his 
covering, and his eyes closed, and, 
fancy-free, is “ monarch of all he 
surveys; ” and can a greater pen* 
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ance be. inflicted than, without any 
necessity but superstitious Imposi¬ 
tion, to be forced from this illumi¬ 
nated Elysium of a dream, naked 
and shivering, into Tartarian dark¬ 
ness ? Look at a dormouse wrapped 
in cotton, and folded up warmly, as 
it were within himself, and could 
you have the cruelty to take him 
out with cold fingers, and plunge 
him into a half-frozen basin ? If so, 
you are an inveterato early riser. 
We have an antipathy to the whole 
matter, and remember, even now, 
with pain, an occurrence that has 
ever made us detest it but upon ab¬ 
solute necessity. When we were 
about ten years of age (the very 
time when we love to He like dor¬ 
mice, warm and happy), lying in the 
most sweet sleep, oblivious of ad¬ 
jective and uoun, cape and promon¬ 
tory, troy weight, pennyweights, 
slates, and rod, some, big tyrants 
tore us from bud, and the blankets 
from beneath to toss us in them. 
Neither the meekness of tears uor 
the ilattery of fourpetice (all we 
were worth), could soften the ruf¬ 
fians—up wo went, and thrice did 
the head and shoulders touch the 
ceiling, when, just as we were de¬ 
scending into the blanket for the 
fourth time, iu catne the school¬ 
master, cane in hand, and down we 
came, in our sweetest infancy, upon 
the hard floor. That descent was 
not seen by the ruthless master. 
The tyrants were active, and in bed 
in a moment. We were out, and 
the cane twisting about the bare and 
tender limbs without intermission, 
inflicting before unknown torture. 
It was about break of day, and from 
that hour we connect rising at that 
time with rising from the blanket 
and flagellation. 

There is a very curious state of 
happiness in lying a-bed of morn¬ 
ings, which, though perhaps many 
have experienced, few have been 
sufficiently thankful for. Let a man 
be too late for a coach at three or 
four o’clock in the day, and he will 
turn sulky, and be perhaps uncivil to 
all he meets, but let him have to 
rise at either of those hours in the 
morning, more especially if it be 
winter, and pouring or snowing, to 
start by the eat ly heavy coach for 
an hundred miles or so, being at the 
time fatigued with previous business, 


and then let him lie half watchful, 
lest he he too lute, a strange slum¬ 
ber shall pass over the “ spirit of Ids 
dream *’—a consciousness that time 
is passing—that somebody will be 
too late. He makes a bet against 
his owu identity, if passenger or 
coach will start but too late. He 
feels an intense pleasure, as of a 
gambler with little risk—has no no* 
tion but that it is an excellent joke 
-ia few minutes more the Heavy 
will be off—how warfti he is hlniBeif 
—how doubly sensible of repose, 
perfect enjoyment, and even delights 
in cheating himself. When broad 
awake, and aware that it is to his 
own loss—that he has paid his fare, 
lost tils place, and broken his -ngage- 
inent—he is reconciled to all, and 
never will forget the happy momenta 
—and thinks the luxury cheaply 
bought—himself qualified for an im¬ 
perial reward for Inventing a new 
pleasure.. 

But what is pleasure, quoth Puri¬ 
tan Piim, who would have had the 
poor pilgrim flogg'd for boiling his 
pease, but a jade to he taken up on 
suspicion, and whipped ? 

But he not all you who arc up 
with the sun eo conceited, as if he 
were your familiar, and were shining 
only for you, while you contemn the 
moon aud the stars. Before he has 
been up with you an hour or two 
the sun himself will be heartily sick 
of your company, and will be glad to 
hide his head behind his clouds, and 
coldly, and half in compassion, look 
through a mist at you and your vani¬ 
ties. And do you think, when you 
rise at the transition hour, when it 
is neither day nor night, and walk 
the earth like troubleatpirits,ghoBts 
reared out of Erebus, that it is you 
that have thrust the moon and the 
stars into a dark closet, because they 
have thought fit to retire to their glo¬ 
rious chambers, wherein tbej will 
dress themselves splendidly for the 
ensuingnlghb and will be again"at 
Home ” to their choice favourites, 
silvan revellers, and " Maids who 
love the moon i ” But what is all 
the beauty of the spangled night, if 
the eyes of all mankind are to be 
sun-flowers, and close and open only 
as that luminary rises and sets ? In 
vain would all their glory be given. 
And how painful would be the idea, 
that Europe, or even this nation. 
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should bo all dead asleep at the same 
moment—dead alive in somnolency, 
an idea that suggests an insurrection 
on man of the inferior creation of 
nature, animate and inanimate. Not 
an eye open, not a tongue with 
speech to tell of the encroachment 
of the mountains moving towards us, 
or the ocean overtopping our walls. 
But, happily, there is wickedness 
enough yet left *n the woild to se¬ 
cure us, by the sin of sitting up late, 
and not rising early. 

Then, notwithstanding your vitu¬ 
peration against the morning sleep¬ 
ers, you fancy yourselves the sweet¬ 
est tempered people iu the world, 
and, smoothing your raven plumage, 
simper that “ early rising sweetens 
the temper;” when you know that 
half of you, uot exactly before dawn, 
seeing which way to get out, get out 
of bed the wrong side, which is a 
proverbial sourness. And what is it 
but the acerbities of the busy, ac¬ 
tive, waking,jostling, world, early a- 
work for mischi if, that spoil the tem¬ 
pers ? A few hours stolen from all 
this turmoil after the sun is down, 
and spent in familiar, social, domes¬ 
tic plcasures,in delight and harmony, 
amid music, taste, and literature, 
are the real golden renovating mo¬ 
menta of life, llow many would be 
glad to takerefuge from troubles, and 
to their beds altogether! And though 
we have said that iu general, and 
at the stirring time of life, too much 
rest is bad for the health, yet there 
are times and conditions of life, when 
the bed is a sure haven for the shat¬ 
tered vessel—the body that can 
scarce keep the “ sea of troubles,” 
—and a very cell for meditation. 


There is a wry amusing account 
of some rich state given by Bern!, 
ns a memoir of himself. Fortune 
had not played very fairly with 
him,—for, being of an oiigim.l ge¬ 
nius, and most unfit for the labo¬ 
rious service of others, he b. came 
secretary to Cardinal do Bibbiena, 
and afterwards to Giammatteo Gi- 
LCrte, Bishop of Verona, and olhcis; 
tired to death of writing, with his 
hands and pockets ever stuffed full 
of papeis and his head with confu¬ 
sion, and all his resources failing by 
fire or flood, or II Diavolo, he sup¬ 
poses himself to arrive at an en¬ 
chanted palace, where every one 
does as he likes. He instantly ordeis 
a bed, and such a one that up¬ 
holsterers Bhould read the book to 
learn to make the like; it had pil¬ 
lows on every side, and was so large 
that he could swim In It, “comesi 
fa nel mare." Near to him, just 
leaving space for a table between. 
Master Peter, a French cook, who 
had not either made any great mat¬ 
ter by his art, had a similar bed. 
lie was a good companion, ordered 
good dishes, and told pleasant sto¬ 
nes,—the usual routine being, to 
tell a tale, eat, and sleep, then eat, 
sleep, and tell a tale. But the Flo¬ 
rentine seldom speaks, and so de¬ 
tests fatigue, that nothing but his 
head is seen above the counterpane; 
and that he might not move hands, 
feet, nor even his teeth, the attend¬ 
ants feed him by a silver tube made 
on purpose, on soups. Their great, 
and somewhat strange amusement, 
was to count the veins in the beams 
of the rafterB overhead. 


“ II suo sommo bene era in jacere, 
Nudo, lungo, diBteso, e ’1 suo diletto 
Era non far mai nulla, e stars! in letto. 

Tanto era dallo srriver stracco e morto. 

Si i membfi e i sensi avea strutti ed arsi 
Che non sapea in plu tranquillo porto, 

Ha cosl tempestoso mar ritrarai: 

Ne piu conforms antidoto, e conforto 
Dar a tante fatiche, die lo starsf 
Che stars! in letto, e non far mai niente, 

U cosl il corpo rifare e la mente. 


“'ll letto era una voste una gonnella 
Ad ogni buona, che se la metesse 
Poteva un iarga e stretta e lunga avella, 

Crftspa, e schfetta, secondo che volesee, 

Quando un la sera si spogllava i panni 
Lasciava in suo forzier tutti gli affanni.” 

Inamorato, lib, 8, canto 7. 




The Florentine and Master Peter 
the Frenchman were no such great 
fools. Perhaps by this refreshment 
of mind and body, they were laying 
in a stock of health, waiting tran¬ 
quilly until the weariness of both 
might peel off; and then they might 
come forth renovated, fresh, and 
glistening, leaving their old skins be¬ 
hind them. We have ourselves seen 
more than once the benefit of the 
practice; it has invariably led to 
longevity. The fact is, at a certain 
age, mid especially after a life of la¬ 
bour (as overseers of the poor well 
know), there is no killing a regular 
bcd-licr. If he even wastes, he be¬ 
comes a more concentrated vitality, 
a sort of liviug mummy. lie is as 
safe from the common slayer as the 
autideluvian toad in his block of 
marble, tbe difference being, that one 
has a warm, the other a cold bed. 

Wo knew two old men that had 
lived, or rather eat, dozed, aud slept 
away years together in the same 
room, much liko Master Peter and 
the Florentine, excepting that their 
fare was not quito so luxurious. 
Death came to the village his quar¬ 
terly and monthly visits, aud disposed 
of young and old as busily as if he 
were a New Guardian of the Poor; 
hut somehow or other, he always 
overlooked them — even when he 
stepped into tho poor-house, just 
alter tho doctor. The fact is, their 
heads were seldom out of the blan¬ 
kets, and their breathing was as soft 
and healthy as infants. Ever tran¬ 
quil Michael, happy Philip I They 
could scarcely be said to have had an 
external world; if there was one, 
their eyes were closed to it. Often as 
we visited them, we could not swear 
we ever heard Michael’s articuls'.e 
voice; he never wasted his breath, 
as if determined not to die for want 
of it. Philip was occasionally com¬ 
municative. So dead was he to com¬ 
mon cares, so was he out of the reach 
of vexations and emotions, that, as 
we learned from himself, though be 
had had a numerous family, and most 
of them settled within a few miles 
of the parish poor-house where he 
lay, he knew not if they were dead 
or living. He communicated the 
valuable secret of life preservation. 

“ Philip,” we said to him, " you 
will live for ever.” 

“ Why,” quoth he, “ when young 


E was but sickly, but I do think now 
my conslitution is beginning to get 
6trong.” 

“ And how old are you then, 
Philip ?” 

“ Aighty-nine.” 

Eighty.nine, and the constitution 
b&jimintf to get strong, and without 
ever taking a single dose of Dr Mo- 
rison’s! ninety, ninety-one, ninety- 
two, ninety-three, ninety-four, aud 
there was no visiblo alteration. 
Thero is no knowing how long they 
might have lived had it not been for 
an accident. One co'd wintry morn¬ 
ing, very early, Michael thiust his 
left foot out of bed, whether in a 
drf am, or that, like a gi ain of bai ley, 
ho was growing out from keepiug, 
never will be known. But at that 
moment Death or tho Doctor pas¬ 
sing, a blast, with a sharp whistle, 
came through the easement. It was 
the fatal dait: Michael’s toe received 
it. It was nipt off before he could 
draw it in, the icy mortality crept 
upwards, and Michael’s thin breath 
was frozen, aud “ slit” in a moment. 

Philip slept through the death 
and burial of bis friend Michael, 
and wot not of the matter. It wait 
the only shock, they say, he ever 
was known to feel,, when lie awoke, 
seven days after, snd said, " Mi¬ 
chael, a'n’t you hungry ? ” The no 
answer would not have surprised 
him ; but the old woman coming in 
to feed him, and her very particu¬ 
larly calamitous look, and the one 
nicss instead of two, touched him,— 
and his appetite failed him. Man 
can bear age and all its infirmities, 
but be cannot bear solitude. In a 
few days ho became weak. The 
curate’s wife was sent for. He had 
been a favourite; he wanted sup¬ 
port, and she raised him in bed. 

" Philip,” quoth she, “ you are 
going; tell me your last wishes; 
What shall I do for you ?” 

Society bad its charm; Philip was 
comforted. 

“ What is your last wish?” re- 

f ieated the good lady; “ whall I do 
or you ?" 

“ Give me,” .said Philip, with as¬ 
tonishing strength of voice, “ sum- 
mut to eat!" 

The curate's wife was too boun¬ 
tiful. She ran borne, and brought 
him not only a plentiful meal, but 
a good stiff tumbler of gin and wa- 
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tar* ThU was Injudicious. The 
slender threads of life, that, quies¬ 
ce at and relaxed, would, with regu¬ 
larity, have long held the vital cur¬ 
rent, could not bear the sudden 
heat and extension from being thus 
wetted, arid gave way, and the va¬ 
pour of life escaped. There was 
one fillip too much, and very soon 
one Philip less. He was killed by 
kindness. Thus were they cut off 
in the dower of their old age. One 
went off bcl,ow zero; the other eva¬ 
porated at 180 of Fahrenheit. 

Examples from real life are worth 
a thousand theories. We will offer 
but one more. We. knew an old 
lady that lived in her bed to a won¬ 
derful old age, and retained all her 
faculties and all her cheerfulness. 
Her heir, thinking she Whs too loDg 
“ withering out," not now “a young 
man's revenues," came to visit her 
near about her hundredth year. 
Whether it was that he was natu¬ 
rally or habitually an early riser, or 
could not sleep of mornings for 
thinking of his inheritance, he paid 
her very early visits to her room, to 
enquire if she slept well. She was 
a shrewd observer, aud determined 
he should be up betimes. At three 
o'clock in the morning (and site 
'kept awake on purpose) she rang 
her hell violently, and down came 
the-half-dressed expectant heir. 

“ My dear madam, I hope you 
are not very ill ? ” 


She bade him come near. She 
laughed in bis face, and said,— 

It is the first of April.” 

How, what life and jollity was 
here—to make her heir au April 
fool in her hundredth year I 

How, let not any imagine that we 
are the advocate of sluggards, and 
indulge io sleep. As yet we find 
five or six hours quite enough, but 
care not when we take it; and if we 
do wish occasionally to enjoy the 
sunrise, can be content with three 
winks and a minim, and are on tip¬ 
toe. Nor would we have any, like 
Thomson, play the hypocrite; for 
he wrote his panegyric on early ri¬ 
sing in bed at mid-day. But we 
have reached this Conclusion—that 
when we do come to the “ sere and 
yellow leaf,” we will not let it hang 
shivering to the morning wiuds, a 
scoff and exhibition to every ram¬ 
pant weed, to be blown oil' by the 
first wintry blast, and trodden into 
the earth, but will have it carefully 
gathered up ere it be quite wither¬ 
ed ; and we have seen many a leaf 
so carefully laid up between pages 
of love and poetry j aud though tltc 
softer substance may wear away, 
how beautiful ore the traces and ra¬ 
mifications of sensitive life I So 
may it Me, reflecting honour upon 
that stock of humanity on which it 
was once green, and flourished—a 
Cabinet specimen of a bed-lior. 
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■■ We left our baggage at Lansle- 
bourg, to be sent on by the diligence 
to Turin. We started next morning 
at 5 o’clock, and walked up the 
Mont Cenis by the oid road; in an 
hour and twenty minutes we attained 
“the Point Culminant, and iu forty 
more reached the hotel of theVielle 
Poste chez maritime Fran^olse Bock, 
nfa Chapuy—as her name, cast on 
the iron plate at the hack of the 
fire-place, duly announced. 

Haring secured our chambers, we 
set off to visit, with a letter of intro¬ 
duce ui, the brother Dom Benoit, at 
the convent or hospice of the Mont 
Cents. lie bad left the establishment, 
we were told, because ho was too 


liberal to the poor and passengers, but 
Dom Michael, the principal, did the 
honours kindly ana well. He desired 
us to stay and dine at the convent; 
we accepted the Invitation, and met 
at table a clever medical man, who 
usually resides at St Michael in the 
Maurienne—a Monsieur Bonjean, 
or, as be desired us to remember 
1dm by memoria technics, as Jean- 
bon (Jatnbon), a botanist of Cham- 
bery, who for thirty seasons had 
gathered simples and flowers during 
two months fa the year on the Mont 
Ceuls and in Its neighbourhood— 
to these were added a young man, 
die pupil of Bonjean, and an Invalid 
from Pignerol, recommended -to 
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breathe the mountain air fora month 
or two, or, induced by dread of the 
cholera, to find this excuse for bis 
stay on the Mont Cenis. 'He paid 
e/i pcnsionaire —the botanist,in kind, 
i. e. papillons and plants, which, 
however, the monks wero not dis¬ 
posed to rate so high as their deli¬ 
cious trout—but Bonjean is also 
a bon parpon, privileged, by thirty 
annual' intrusions upon the bed and 
board of tlnrmonks, to continue them 
as long as his health and strength 
can bear him to the Mont Cenis. 

Besides Dom Michael we had three 
other monks at table—one sensible, 
one stupid—one a glutton—but the 
ruddy good-tempered looks of tho 
latter almost reconciled the stranger 

to Dom-’s opinion of the only 

true purpose for which the eyes and 
the mouth were placed on the same 
side of the head—the first, to enjoy the 
sight of the good things which enter¬ 
ed, by the second, into his stomach. 
His only reputation was that of being 
a hard eater and drinker—and we 
certainly had no reason to regret the 
opportunities he had of keepinghitn- 
Belt' in practice, for the dinner served 
was excellent, and the wine deli¬ 
cious. Wc had soup (not maigre); 
fried trout (uot those which had 
died in the reservoir); boiled mut¬ 
ton and beef; cutlets; cold boiled 
trout and salad; some dishes 
which I know not how to describe— 
fruit—cheese and coffee. Tho monks 
were hospitable and hearty, and 
had the good luck to fare better 
—and were enabled to give to a 
stranger a better table than their 
more devoted brethren on the Great 
St Bcrnaid could either enjoy or 
dispense. 

But their hospitality to us, though 
not in ingratitude is it spoken, was 
no evidence of the utility of these 
monks on the Mont Cenis—their 
merits ought never to be men. 
tloued, when the praises of the 
excellent and devoted brethren on 
the Great St Bernard are spoken. 
Thb’poor passenger may indeed re¬ 
ceive food at the hospice on the 
Mont Cenis; but this, and shelter 
from the horrors of a winter storm, 
may be found under twenty roofs «u 
the plain, from (be Grand Croix to 
the Point Culminant. These monks 
'‘neither go forth to search for the 
overwhelmed or belated traveller, 
nor risk: their lives in the service of 


humanity—their station is e sine¬ 
cure ; or their chief duty, to take 
care of the fish In the lake, to which 
their right is exclusive. Here they 
have few, if koy privations, and 
their comforts are more for them¬ 
selves than for the poor and desti¬ 
tute. ' They are a jovial jolly set, 
living in excellent aud welt furnished 
apartments, particulaily those occu¬ 
pied by the King when he makes a 
progress, and rests here on. his way 
across tho mountain. The chief 
room » hung'round with portraits 
of gaunt personages, that look like 
members of the family of Munchau¬ 
sen. 

After dinner we looked into the 
reservoir at the hospice, and saw 
forty or fifty fine trout, ready to be 
dropped from their tauk to the fry¬ 
ing-pan at tlie nod of the cluvundici. 
We afterwards went to the reservoir 
near the lake, accompanied by one 
of the servauts of the hospice. Here, 
in a tank, within a space of twelve 
feet by eight, through which a 
stream constantly ran, wero at least 
five hundred trout, from half a 
pound to five pounds weight, cele¬ 
brated, or ought to be, in the ahna- 
nac/i ties yoitrmttnd*, as the finest fish 
that are eateu. We saw several ly¬ 
ing dead at the bottom; these were * 
withdrawn by means of a rake, and 
taken to the bospico by the servant, 
to be ready for the market, cither to 
be sent to the inns on the Mont Ce¬ 
nis, or to tho towns on either side of 
the mountain—even to Turin. The 
fishery of the iake is one of the 
principal sources of revenue of the 
abbey of Novalese, to which tho. 
convent ou the mountain appei tains. 
Near to the reservoir which wo vi¬ 
sited was a larger one, built about 
two years ago, at an expense of 
12,000 francs (L.480). It is built 
in the lake, but so near tho shore, 
jhat in winter the depth of watpr 
was not sufficient to preserve the 
whole tnasB within the house from 
freezing, and with it all die fish it 
contained. The monks were there* 
fore driven to put the trout which 
they caught into their old tank and 
the running stream. 

From this end of the lake we 
crossed a little bill to a smaller 
lake, concealed from the high-road. 
Through this the waters of the great 
lake flow; and thence, by a succes¬ 
sion of thirteen or fourteen falls, 
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varying in depth from ten to thirty 
feet, many of them very picturesque, 
towards the Grand Croix; it after¬ 
wards descends into Italy as the 
river Cenissclla, before it loses its 
name in the Doirc. 

We rambled about the chalets, 
pasturages, and mountains; ien¬ 
countered Bonjean in pursuit of 
butterflies; examined a hundred 
pitfalls and traps, laid by the pea¬ 
sant boys for small birds; and 
climbed nearly tivo thousand feet 
above the lake, and endeavoured to 
reach a pass leading to the Petit 
Mont Ccnis- We were soon, how¬ 
ever, cuvelopcd inclouds, and diiveu 
to find our shortest way to the iun 
by pelting rain, which “ moistened 
well our day” before wc reached 
the Viello Poste, where a good fire 
in our chamber, and some tea of 
Mont Cents (the fiowers of the 
mountain) removed all fear of the 
consequences of our drenching, and 
gare us hope that the next day 
would be a fine one, stnd bring to 
us a guide recommended by Dorn 
Michael, who was to conduct us by 
the Petit Mont Cenis and the Col de 
Clairee to Susa. 

Id the morning, when we looked 
out, all the surrounding peaks were 
wrapt in clouds—the vent de Lorn- 
bardie —the bad weather wind—was 
blowing, and our hopes of depar¬ 
ture ou that day wcio at an end. 
At five o’clock we were called by 
the servants of the convent to go 
with them to the island ou the lake, 
and visit the ducks engraining for 
the monks, fat fellows! and to take 
up the nets which are laid every 
night for the trout in the lake. A 
tub—misnamed a batteau—took us 
in twenty minutes to where a 
Tnames wherry and pair of skulls 
would have taken us in two. On 
our approach, an odd noise from 
ooe of the men was a signal to the 
ducks, who came off in a crowd of 
noisy expectants to meet the men 
whose duty it was to furnish their 
breakfast, and prepare them worthily 
for the table of the hospice. They 
swam with ease round the boat in 
its slow progress, and awaited, when 
v.-tj had lauded, with noisy impa¬ 
tience their meal of bran and water. 
One or two exhibited a little mo¬ 
desty before us strangers, but the 
moment the mesa was ready these 
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gentle qualities disappeared. They 
leapt over each other’s backs, to 
drive theirs down among fifty bills 
already in the dish. 

On our leaving the island, winch 
is a beautiful little spot, we rowed 
to the first net. Five fish, from me 
to two pounds, were entangled in 
it. Four successive nets had caught 
five, five, three, and twelve fish. I 
found it too cold an affair after the 
first excitement was over, and was 
put on shore: but learned from my 
companion, who stayed with them, 
that they took altogether forty-five 
trout. Some that were found dead 
were taken to the hospice, the living 
ones to the reservoir. 

The day began to hang heavily 
on us. Without an caily start, 
and the certainty of a fine day, the 
excursion over the Clairee would 
be dangerous and useless. I had 
been three times disappointed, and 
I determined now to wait for fair 
weather. After writing and doing 
all that we could of indoor occupa¬ 
tion in our power, we went out with 
the servant boy of the inn to fish in 
the lower lake. The great lake is 
tabood by the worship!ul company 
of fishmongers on the Cenis, and the 
Cordon of St Francis would stretch 
the poacher who violated it The 
boy having obtained leave from his 
mistress to accompany us, con¬ 
sidered the ramble a holiday. He 
soon made us acquainted with all 
his useful qualities, except that of 
catching trout with a worm. He 
told us of his skill in snaring hares 
and marmots; entrapping small 
birds; tickling trout under a bank; 
frightening chamois, and helping 
Bonjean to catch butterflies and col¬ 
lect plants; and he opmpelled us to 
believe, by tbe numerous anecdotes 
which ho related, that he was one of 
the most accomplished busy idlers 
on the mountain, and would any 
where else have made a poacher, a 
smuggler, or a brigand. We caught 
no fish, however, and were driven 
home by the rain. There was no 
billiard-table on the mountain, but 
we got out tho bowls, and threw 
them about In the remise until we 
were tired. At length It held up a 
little. We walked to the hospice, 
about a mile from tbe inn. There 
we learned, with regret, that Doin 
Michael ■ waa unwell, and found 
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Bonjean drying his botanical books 
by the kitchen fire, and our guide 
ready to accompany us whenever 
the weather should encourage us to 
start. 

On leaving the convent, we met 
ou the steps a young postilion wait* 
log to address us, which he did in 
very tolerable English. " He was 
always very glad to see de Eng¬ 
lish, and say, how do you do, 
sare?” He had been at Corfu in 
the service of Sir Frederick Adam, 
and now, after many changes, he 
was one of the postilions at the 
Hotel de la Poste on the Ccnis. We 
were much pleased with his appear¬ 
ance and Ilia manner. 

I walked on to the Grand Croix 
to explore the forsaken road which 
formerly skiitcd tho plain of St 
Nicolas. 1 had great difficulty in 
reaching the old road. The bridge 
which formerly crossed tho Cenis- 
selia, immediately above tho fine 
cataract which descends into the 
plain of St Nicolas, had been blown 
up. 1 crossed the stream a long 
way above, near the village called 
the Grand Croix, and skirting the 
steep banks and rocks at length 
reached the old road. T soon passed 
beneath lofty precipices, which had 
been cut away to form a rocky ter¬ 
race upon which the road was con¬ 
structed. Towards the deep preci¬ 
pices which overhang the plain of 
St Nicolas, strong wails liad been 
built. As I advanced I saw that 
only as much of tho rock had been 
cut away above as served to form a 
road of the height and breadth re¬ 
quired, but impending masses over¬ 
hung in a most appalling manner. 
At length the road had been carried 
by a gallery or cavern, excavated 
through the projecting masses of 
these frightful precipices, and strong 
masonry filled up some interme¬ 
diate spaces beyond these. The 
road high on the mountain side 
above the plain had been so fatally 
exposed to avalanches, which had 
polished the course of their fre¬ 
quent descent, that after various 
attempts to guard against their irre¬ 
sistible force, the line of road was 
altogether abandoned. M. Ceard, 
the engineer of the route of the 
Simplon, undertook to form tourni¬ 
quets, which led down from the 
Grand Croix to the plain of St Ni¬ 


colas, and through the centre of 
the plain a straight and perfectly 
safe road now passes; ana to pre¬ 
vent travellers from making a short¬ 
er but dangerous path by the old 
road, the bridge and masonry, and 
whatever could be so destroyed of 
tho gallery, were blown up. It is 
difficult to imagine so awful a scene 
of destruction as presents iteelf at 
the entrance of the gallery, where 
the effects of the explosions were 
the greatest. Enormous masses of 
rock arid masonry were so heaped 
up in terrible confusion, that it was 
with much difficulty that I could 
pass beyond this part of the road. 
The solitude and wildness of it, 
when within tho cavern and alone, 
were most impressive, and it was 
some relief from a harrowing feel¬ 
ing when I again reached the ham¬ 
let of tho Grand Croix. 

The next day the weather was 
worse. Morning, noon, and evening 
passed in incessant and hard rain, 
such as the people say is very unu¬ 
sual even here. 

Some peasants and passing car¬ 
men had adjourned for shelter and 
amusement to the remise. Tho 
bowls were again in requisition, 
but we were sick of tliem. 

How miserably the day was lost 
to us! No books—they were all 
sent to Turin—no means of passing 
the time. The rain fell so heavily, 
that the poor cows were driven by 
it to attempt to shelter in the re¬ 
mise, and defied for some time the 
efforts to prevent their entrance. 
Crossing the road fiom the remise 
to the door of the inn opposite was 
enough to soak the person who 
passed over. The very ducks look¬ 
ed forlorn, and ceased to gabbles 
they crowded into a place of shel¬ 
ter, having evidently had “too much 
of a good thing.” We crawled list¬ 
lessly to our chamber in despair of 
occupation. However, we had the 
good fortune at last to find a French 
novel, in two volumes, the property 
of Mademoiselle Modeste, one of 
the maidens of the Vielie PoBto. 
The trash had issued from some 
Minerva press of Paris, and was 
about as worthy of having been put 
into type as the vapid balder dash 
which, under the name of “ fashion¬ 
able novels," the scribbling nobility 
of England condescend to give to 
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the worll for the cash of Messrs 
■ ■ ■ —« * and Co., and In the hojje of 
being mentioned in a future edition 
of royal and “ noble authors.” 

The following morning we were 
roused by the welcome knock of our 

f ;uide, Eitienne Mestrallet of Nova- 
ese, better known on the mountain 
by the name of Le. Jilt flu jamb de. 
bdii . It was half past three o'clock. 
He said that tho wind blew from 
Savoy, and that we might safely start. 
We were soon ready, but still clouds 
hung heavily on the summits of La 
Honcho and St Nicolas; and as my 
object was to see the route, not 
merely to pass the mountain, I wait¬ 
ed for a (hirer prospect of its clear¬ 
ing off. About six, however, we 
started fur the Petit Mont Cenis. 
Soon after, it began again to rain 
hard enough to induce us to take 
shelter in a Barrague, a bettor sort 
of chalet. In bait' an hour it was 
evident that the clouds were fast 
rising. We set out, and reached the 
summit in two hours. Here, as the 
scenery of the Mont d’Ambin and 
Grand Vallon was a desliable fea¬ 
ture in our passage, we agreed to 
rest and wait agaiu. 

We entered a chalet whence the 
voices of children proceeded, though 
the door was fastened without. We 
removed the bar of wood suspended 
across the enhance, and found with¬ 
in three little children, with inter¬ 
vals of not more than a year between 
them, around a cradle, in which was 
an infant, whom they were trying to 
amuse in the absence of the mo¬ 
ther. 

Their filthy condition was disgust¬ 
ing, yet they appeared to be so 
healthy, and certainly so fat, that if 
. we had heard that the monks of the 
Mout Cents were anthropophagi we 
should have considered this as an¬ 
other of their establishments for 
fattening. The bomir, a healthy, 
strong, cheerful woman, came in 
after a short time, and made up more 
fire, which was not unwelcome. 

The fine peak of the Grand Val¬ 
lon, seen across the Val d’Ambin, 
began to clear off, and we proceed¬ 
ed, though much of the magnificent 
sceuery around was still obscured. 
Prom the highest point, at least 500 
feet above tbe crest of the Mont 
Cenis, we looked down into the deep 
valley which leads from the Httle 


Mont Cenis to Bratnante, In the 
Maurlenne, a distance of about four 
hours from the summit, by a toler¬ 
able mule path. It is a shorter road, 
direct from Bratnante to the post- 
house on the Mont Cenis, than by 
the high road through Lanslebourg; 
but its elevation is greater, and it is 
feat fully exposed in the winter to 
winds and storms, which render it 
impassable. 

At a very short distance from the 
crest of the little Mont Cenis, we 
turned off to the left,and climbed to 
the top of some rocks, whence we 
had a view of the Vai d’Ainbln, in 
all its course, down to the Valley of 
the Arc. A sight of the Grand 
Vallon was occasionally obtained 
through openings in the clouds, and 
its grandeur was perhaps increased 
by the mysterious veil. Beyond and' * 
below us lay the Coomho d’Ambin, 
the upper part of tbe valley, lying 
between the mountains—a narrow, 
savage glen, surmounted by glaciers, 
across which a chasseur’s path led 
to the Valley of Bardoncche. 
Through this sterile, coombe a 
stream flowed, which appeared like 
a silver thread in a coarse tissue. 
We continued to ascend by the rocks 
on the mountain side, leaving the 
Val d'Ambiu on the light; and after 
scrambling through scenes of a wild, 
and to me, singular character, we 
came upon the course of a torrent, 
which issues from the Sac Blanc, at 
the head of the valley of Savlnes, 
which we were now ascending. 

After climbing for some time up 
tbis narrow, rocky glen, we arrived 
at the pasturages of Savlnes, where 
two enormous dogs, and one tiny one, 
that added much to the noise but 
little to the might of our opponents, 
insisted upon our going no further; 
however, we advanced, and a shower 
of Btones, aided by the voice of tbe 
master, kept them at a distance. In 
this little GoBlien we rested, and 
learnt from the shepherd that he had 
almost nightly visits from the wolves 
of the Forest of Bramaate, the suc¬ 
cessors of those ravenous rascals 
that gobbled up_ Walpole's poor little 
dog Toby—as his master passed with 
Gray, at the foot of the forest, on his 
way into Italy. By night, the watch¬ 
dogs of the pasturages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are guarded with spiked 
collars, and the shepherd, with load- 
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ed arms, Jb generally ready, at the 
first bark of alarm, to fire upon the 
invader. 

Having crossed the meadows of 
Savines, or Sevina, as our guide 
called the pasturage, we ascended 
gradually, by a lung but easy path, to 
the Lac Blanc, or Lac de Savines. On 
the right, the Mont d’Ambin was at 
no time quite dear, but the vast gla¬ 
ciers, which streamed down almost 
to the lake, impressed us with a deep 
feeling of its solitude and its im¬ 
mensity. On our left, enormous 
precipices prevented our seeing far 
up the mountain of Bard, of which 
they were the base. This mountain 
is often visited by chasseurs and 
botauists. In the hollows between 
its peaks there are numerous little 
lakeB. Its summit can be attained 
« by a difficult path, leading from the 
lower lake of the Mont Cents, and 
passing by the Bodies Rouges—the 
spot where Laranzs sajs that the 
plains of Italy can he seen, an as¬ 
sertion laughed at by Etlienne—who 
had been there a hundred times, he 
said, as chasseur and guide, and who 
observed, that the plains could only 
be Been from the Roches Rouges, 
when the Roche Melon, an enormous 
mountain on the other Bido of the 
valley of Novelese, was removed. 
Eltienue said, that by climbing to 
the glaciers of the Mont du Hard, 
which were higher than the Roche 
Melon, or rather flanked it, in dear 
weather the plains of Italy could be 
seen over the Coombe of Susa, and 
the view was very splendid, but it 
required five hours’ hard labour to 
attain the spot, and was inaccessible 
after snow, or in unfavourable wea¬ 
ther. Laranza’s assertion was made 
in support of his theory, that Hanni¬ 
bal passed by the Mont Cents; 1 it 
the mere view of the plains of Italy 
might have been obtained by de¬ 
scending the path, which existed 
ages before the new road was made, 
by Bard, Moiaret, and St Martin— 
where, two hours from the summit, 
the plains might have been seen be¬ 
yond the Coombe of S^sa; but it 
would have been too obviously ab¬ 
surd to send the Carthaginians past 
the spot where lay the chief difficul¬ 
ties of their descent, to see what was 
to encourage them to attempt to 
overcome those difficulties. 

From the Lsc de Savines, a very 


gradual slope, sprinkled with gen. 
tlanclla, ranuncules glaciates, and 
other Alpine flowers, brought us to 
the Mimmit of the Col de Clair<»«. 
Near it we met two peasants, cross¬ 
ing those mountains front Exilles 
and the Col de Fouilies. Upon 
learning that we were going to Jail- 
Ion, they cautioned us, iu so track¬ 
less a course, to keep carefully on 
the left, and seek traces on that side 
for our coursp. 

After descending by a steep stony 
path, we came to a place above a 
pasturage, by a bright, cold stream, 
where we were tempted to rest, 
and indulge in some good things 
provided by Madame Bock; a cold 
gigot of mutton, which in a less hun¬ 
gry mood we should have condemn¬ 
ed (or its flavour of garlic, some 
bread, cheese, and a bottle of wine. 
The gourmand knows nothing of the 
enjoyment of eating who has not 
feasted under a bright sky, with a 
mountain appetite; here IJde’s skill 
is despised—a clean stone, pure 
from the mountain torrent, serves 
for a plate, uud the cold stream 
freshens whilst it dilutes the wine. 

Thence we descended to a pastu¬ 
rage below, where a magnificent 
scene hurst upon us. In the distance 
we snw the plains and the superga 
above Turin—nearer, the mountains 
which on the right bound the toil cut 
of the Doire Susana—nearer still, 
those of the valley of Exilles, and 
immediately below us, like a vast 
basin, the deep, abrupt valley of 
Clairee, in which the white clouds 
boiled and rolled as in a cauldron. 
We stood on the brink of enormous 
precipices, their outlines at our feet 
cut abruptly against the clouds, into 
which, through occasional openings 
made by the wind, we could see the 
black, deep, and shadowed valley. 
The scene was most impressive. 
Our guide was puzzled for a short 
time by the clouds which obscured 
the point for which we should make; 
at length be led us down the preci- 

R ice by a most extraordinary path, 
ke winding steps, which were rude¬ 
ly cut In a crevice; it appeared like 
a descent through a chimney. Below 
tills rift, a steep, difficult, stony, and 
roost fatiguing path brought us- to 
some chalets. Though the cauldron 
of clouds seemed to sink as we de¬ 
scended* they sometimes In their 
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changes enveloped us, and we were 
glad to hear the voice of a boy, who 
shouted to us from the clmlets what 
direction we should take. A still 
more difficult path led us to some 
other chalets, below which there 
were extensive pasturages on a steep 
slope. Having crossed these, wo 
entered *1 wood, down through which 
the most abrupt and fatiguing part 
of our route lay, which would scarce¬ 
ly have been practicable but for the 
entangled roots. From the wood we 
emerged upon a rocky slope, and 
after a march of eight or nine hours 
reached a few scattered stone huts 
at the head of the Val de Clairee. 
On looking back, we appeared to 
have descended the face of a pre¬ 
cipice, down which the numerous 
streams of the Clairee ran from the 
summit, as if they issued from the 
sky, to the torrent by which we rest¬ 
ed. The white lines were traceable 
through four or fire thousand feet of 
their descent. The pass of the 
Clairee is, on the Italian side, the 
steepest that I have ever traversed. 
This was one of the many difficult 
places by which theVaudois, in 1687, 
under their pastor and captain, Henri 
Arnaud, returned to their valleys. 
They had, after entering Savoy, 
wandered by a course rather diffi¬ 
cult to trace, until they had crossed 
the Col de Bon hoinme, whence they 
descended into the Tarentaise,cross¬ 
ed the Mont Isiran into the valley of 
the Arc; thence by the Mont Cenls, 
the Petit Mont Cenls, and the Col 
de Claiide, into the valley of Clairee. 
Here they encountered the troops of 
tho Grand Duke of Savoy, who pre¬ 
vented their entry into the valley of 
Exilic# by tho Clair 6e, and they 
were compelled to return and cross 
the Col de Fouilles, from which the 
southern branch of the Clairee, call¬ 
ed the Ciauri, flowed. Tho account 
of their sufferings before they clear¬ 
ed these mountain passes, and so sig¬ 
nally defeated their enemies at the 
Bridge of Salbcrtrand, forms a part 
of one of the most interesting nar¬ 
ratives ever published, which was 
written by Iicnri Arnaud himself, 
and translated not long since by the 
late Hugh Dyke Aciand, from a rare 
copy, under the title of “ The Glo¬ 
rious Recovery by tho Vaudois of 
their 'Valleys.” The recollection of 
their perilous adventures was vivid¬ 


ly recalled whilst sitting on a spot 
which they had passed, and resting 
ourselves from a fatiguing descent 
which they had encountered, and in 
sight of the savage valley of the 
Fouilles, by whicli they were com¬ 
pelled to retreat, and encounter yet 
farther dangers. 

The few miserable huts near is 
were uninhabited,and neither afford¬ 
ed shelter nor food. Continuing 
our route, we kept close to the tor¬ 
rent, from which a largo stream was 
separated for irrigation; by the Bide 
of the channel of this stream wo con¬ 
tinued some way—then tho road 
sunk below it, afterwards we as¬ 
cended rapidly by a steep path cut 
out at the foot of precipices, which 
rose in unbroken grandeur directly 
over us. Along the face of these 
rocks tho rhaunel for the water¬ 
course was cut, and though at our 
greatest Novation above the valley 
of Clairee, we were at least a thou¬ 
sand feet higher than tho natural bed 
of the torrent, we were still below 
the head of the artificial channel 
whence the waters flowed towards 
us rapidly. It was difficult to believe 
the fact before our eyes; and as we 
looked back into the short, deep, 
narrow valley that we had left, and 
saw the Clairee foaming dowu its 
course, the aqueduct seemed to as¬ 
cend steeply from the valley. This 
water was led round the brow of the 
mountain, to irrigate the meadows 
above Jailion. From the highest 
point of our passage, the view up 
the valley of the Doire to Exiiles 
was very fine, and immediately after 
passing this point, the Cuombe of 
Susa opened to us, from the Roche 
Melon and the Col de Fenetre, to 
the plains beyond Tuiin. We soou 
fell into the high-road from the 
Mont Cenls; and about 7 o’clock, 
we reached the Hotel de la Poste at 
Susa. 

Here we parted with our excellent 

f 'ulde Ettienne, an honest and Intel- 
igent man, full of anecdote, spirits, 
and good temper; he had engaged 
to do thisriaboriouB day’s service for 
five francs, to whicli we added three 
as a buona mono; and he left us as 
happy as his acknowledged merits 
and a bottle of Vino d’Astl could 
make him. 

At Susa, we were Informed that 
scarcely a single traveller, and no 
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English family, had entered Italy 
by the Mont Cenia for nearly three 
weeks, deterred by a dread of the 
cholera or the sanitory regulations. 

We were called at 3 o’clock, and 
informed that we could haro places 
in the diligence for Turin; we got 
into it at 4 o’clock, and were drag- 

f ;ed on at a snail’s pace, 5} miles an 
iour, over a good and level road. 
What a ti eat to an English traveller! 
it was 11 o’clock before we reached 
the capital, where wo found the 
alarm of cholera excessive. The 
precautions taken by the authorities 
had been strictly attended to by the 
citizens; the houses had been visit¬ 
ed and purified—the streets made. 
and kept scrupulously clean: hos¬ 
pitals, independent of those already 
existing, were established, and in the 
narrow parts of the city, the ancient 
Turin, aud especially in the quarter 
of the Jews, the regulations were 
strongly enforced. For the latter 
people, a hospital had been prepar¬ 
ed apart from others, an attention 
paid to public prejudice as well as 
their own. 

Our quarters were at the Pension 
Suisse in the Strada Carlo Alberti, 
and having put our passports in a 
course of authorization with the mi¬ 
nister of the Interior and the Aus¬ 
trian Ambassador, I went to the 
Casa Cavour, where 1 found my 

friend the Comte de-, who had 

returned about a month ago from 
his journey in England; he had on 
the morning of my visiting him just 
left the hospital, where he had visit¬ 
ed the first case of cholera that had 
occurred in Turin; it had ended fa¬ 
tally, the victim, a boatman. The 
Comte was president of the board of 
health of one of the sections of the 
city; over the central and genei »1 
board his father the Marquis pre¬ 
sided. 

The public spirit with which many 
of the nobility remained in the city 
to take their chance with the inha¬ 
bitants, and generously devoted 
themselves to the establishment of 
public confidence, greatly and de¬ 
servedly increased the respect of the 
community for those men who so 
identified their interests and safety 
with that of their fellow-citizens, 
when they could have fled from the 
danger. At the head of these wor¬ 
thies is the Marquis of his 


sons, and many of, the nobility of 
Turin, responded to the feeling. 
They remained in the city with their 
families and children around them, 
and it is so much the inure honour¬ 
able of them, when the dreadful loss 
of life from the cholera, which re god 
so violently at Coni and Genoa, is 
considered. 

One of my earliest efforts was to 
recover my pistols, which had beeu 
taken from me at Port Beauvois. In 
this I was greatly aided by my 
friends, who went to the Douanc, 
the chief of the police and the minis¬ 
ter of the interior. Having obtained 
the authority of the latter for their 
restoration, I had yet to get thiough 
so many official regulations, that 1 
went to a dozen different offices, 
and had papers signed, counter¬ 
signed, and exchanged, to the num¬ 
ber of at least twenty. At length, 
after paying a droit of two sous to 
his Majesty the King of Saidinia, 
they were restored to me, with a 
hint to keep them in future in my 
pocket, and not in my sack. I must 
Bay, however, for the authorities, 
that nothing could exceed the gen¬ 
tlemanly courtesy with which one 
aud all aided my object, though they 
seemed to wonder at the import¬ 
ance which I attached to their reco¬ 
very, and the interest which 1 had to 
obtain them. 

The following morning we found 

that Monsieur 1)-, the proprietor 

of the Fabrica Reale, was iu Tuiiu 
from Pont, aud having heard of my 
arrival, which he had been led to 
expect by my letter to bis sen, had 
kindly offered to delay his return 
until mid-day, if we could arrange 
our affairs so as to accompany him. 
With much effort we succeeded in 
making all our arrangements, and 
before two o’clock we crossed the 
beautiful stone-bridge, of a single 
arch and 160 feet span, which is 
thrown over the Doire just without 
Turin; thence we drove through 
Lemie, Valperga, and Courgne, to 
Pont, where we arrived at eight 

o’clock. My friend Camille D- 

was absent; not expecting me to¬ 
day, he had gone into the mountains 
with tome or his men from the Fa¬ 
brica, to assist at a mass with his 
bassoon, and afterwards with his 
squire upon these occasions, my old 
guide, Matteo, to the Cbasse. 
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A messenger was Immediately 
sent off to Riberdone," the village in 
the mountains where the festa was 
held, to which the bassoon, or the 
presence of its player, was such an 
acquisition. 

Hie following morning 1 walked 
out upon what had been a wilder* 
ness only two years since, but now, 
by the taste and presence of Ma¬ 
dame D-, it had been converted 

into a beautiful flower-garden; rocks 
and trees had been left in some si¬ 
tuations, from others they had been 
removed; there was more of wild¬ 
ness and beauty in it than in any 
jardin Anglais I had ever seen out 
of England. Upon enquiry for my 
old acquaintance the tame Bou- 
quetiu, 1 learnt with regret that it 
died a year ago. These animals, 
when bred up from young kids, 
rarely survive the third year of a 
state so unnatuial to them. 

About mid-day Matteo returned 
with a gi inning cvprcB’-ion of plea* 
mho at my re-visit to the Fabrics, 
ami announcing his young master's 
i etnrn in a few hours. About three, 
51. Camille D-made his appear¬ 

ance with a brace of grouse, and 
gave me a warm welcome to Pont, 
amused us with accounts of the per¬ 
formances at lllberdone, and pro¬ 
mised us, if we would accompany 
him, some diversion at a theatre at 
Pont, where there was to be a play 
“enacted” that evening. M. Ca¬ 
mille had been requested to grace 
with ids pretence and his bassoon 
the orchestra, and to allow some of 
his workmen from the Fabricu, who 
were performers on different instru¬ 
ments, to attend. Tids promise of 
fun, equal to the announcement of a 
tragedy in a barn in England, we 
readily accepted. My companion, 
* who played the flute, borrowed an 
instrument, and promised to join. 
Just as we were about to leave the 
Fabriea to go into Pont, a grand 
storm broke over us; the lightning 
was most vivid and beautiful, but 
the hour of performance pressed 
upon us, and we set out through 
pelting rain. The storm was fatal 
to the manager, as it prevented an 
audience. A priest, two or three 
workmen from the Fabrics, and half- 
a-deaen dirty boys, who probably 

S ot in for nothing, were for some 
me the onlv visitors, except the 


musicians in the orchestra, which 
was composed of'two horns, two 
bassoons, three violins, two clarion¬ 
ets, and a flute. These sat in pre¬ 
sence of four halves of tallow can¬ 
dles stuck on their ends before a 
marvellously-painted scene, with fi¬ 
gures representing what was intend¬ 
ed for Comedy on one side of an 
altar, and Tragedy on the other— 
finely done in distemper colour, on 
paper, as a drop scene, about five 
feet high, and eight wide. The au¬ 
ditory was nearly fourteen feet loug 
and ten wide; five stouls or forms 
were laid for the best company; of 
these one half was occupied by the 
musicians. There were, however, 
two Carabincrl to keep the audience 
in order. The band played the over¬ 
ture to Tancredi, Ac. Ac., and so 
well as to surprise me. After long 
delay our fun was spoiled by the 
announcement that the pi ima donna 
was so ill, probably for want of an 
audience, or affected by the light¬ 
ning, that the peiformance was post¬ 
poned. The orchestra, however, 
played to the full amount of the four 
sous! paid fur admission, which, of 
course, was not returned to the half 
dozen who actually paid. The pre¬ 
paration of the affair,except the mu¬ 
sic, was far below any thing 1 had 
ever seen of provincial theatricals. 
The primo violino was the vice-judge 
of Pont; the two horns and a violin, 
workmen of the Fabriea; my com¬ 
panion had been announced as pri- 
mo flauto to the King of England; 
and the player was applauded in 
proportion to his rank ratber than 
his merit. The way of the world. 

My object In revisiting Pont was 
to examine the upper Val d’Orca, 
or valley of Ceresol, and the pass of 
tho Galeae of which 1 had heard so 
much on my former visit. At Turin 
1 had met with the Chevalier M——-, 
who had for many years been en¬ 
gaged in measuring and surveying 
th» part of- the great chain of the 
Alps; he made immediate enquiry 
about the state of the pass and the 
glaciers—and tbe result was his ur- 

f ;ent advice that 1 should not attempt 
t, that the latest report described 
them as rather broken and impas¬ 
sable, except at imminent risk—this 
waa met by an expression of con¬ 
tempt from those at tbe Fabrics, 
who were, by the kindness of my 
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friends, chosen to accompany us, 
One of them, a sturdy veteran 
smuggler, who, upon being asked if 
there was any danger In making the 
passage, said that the.nass of the 
Galese was nothing, ana as safe as 
the garden in which we stood. M. 

D-laughed os be turned to me, 

and said, “ Frioul will take care to 
owq no difficulty that may bar a 
holiday.” Frioul (bolt) was a nick* 
name the smuggler had acquired in 
the Fabrica from his frequent visits 
to prison, for violation ot fiscal and 
other laws. His real name was 
Giacomo Busaua: he had been a 


to be packed up for our use in the 
chalets. Where is such kind and 
considerate hospitality to be match* 
ed? They knew that we should 
Sod no provisions, nor any shel¬ 
ter, except under the roof of a 
grange or a chalet in the mountains. 
They thought not of my being 
used to such privations in my Al¬ 
pine rambles; they provided against 
them. 

When we set off, Camille D- 

accompanied us as far as Sparone. 
Mat was as spruce and active aa 
ever, aud Frioul, who had received 
a favourable character of me from 


powerful man, and even since he 
had worked in the Fabiiea, had been 
known to asceud four stories laden 
with a weight of twenty roups (four 
hundred pounds English). Our 
other companion was little Matteo, 
my former inerry guide from Pont 
to the Vul d’Aosta. 

Thu plan recommended by M. 

1>- was, that we should leave 

about three o'clock, and go to Lo- 
caita to sleep. Then, by starting 
early the following dsy, we should 
reach the highest chalets in tho 
evening. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitable arrangements tnadu for 
our journey. Mules were provided 
for us, and a sumptcr mule for our 
piovisions; and wo left the Fabrica 
deeply sensible of the friendship 
and kindness which we had recei¬ 
ved, not only from the filend of my 
former visit, but from the kind and 
warm hearted attention of M. 
D- and his excellent and ami¬ 

able lady, whose care for our com< 
forts in the mountains we were not 
half acquainted with, until, on ar- 
i iving at Locaua, wc found that our 
provisions for two days, with which 
the sumpter-mule was laden, con 
slsted of a wine-sack, which con¬ 
tained six dozen of excellent via da 
pays, thirty-seven and a half pound* 
of white bread, six and a half pounds 
of cheese, a large piece of roast veal, 
three or four pounds of sugar, four 
lemons, a dozen pears, a paper of 
sweetmeats, two packets of tobacco, 
and a net tobacco-sack; a bottle of 
rum, another of Madeira, and ono 
of Beaujolais; a mineral hammer, 
newly made at the Fabrica; and the 
kind hearted lady, pitying our for¬ 
lorn chance of sleeping in a hay¬ 
loft, had ordered blankets and sheets 


Mat, forced his hard fealuies into 
an expression of enjoyment. With 
their fusees, it was ^holiday; the 
c/iusse was their greatest pleasure, 
and the air of the mountains always 
n icstorativu from the fatigue and 
labour of the Fabiiea. We had an¬ 
other companion in the muleteer, a 
boy, who was to lead back the mules 
from Ceresul, where we could pro¬ 
cure others for crossing by the Val 
Siivarnnche. to Aosta, or, if the wea¬ 
ther should prove unfavourable, re¬ 
turn to Pont. 

When we reached Locaua, we 
were teceired at the Three Pigeons 
by three millions of lleas, and after 
supping upon fried trout from the 
Orca, and tea made in a Baucepan 
by Mat, who had not forgotten his 
lesson, learnt two years ago, we 
wrote our journals, aud retired, but 
not to rest. About an hour after, 
we were called upon to produce 
our passports by two gendarmes. 
Afterwards we heard some squab¬ 
bling between them and our guides, 
and in about half an hour after we 
were again intruded upon with a 
thousand apologies. They came to 
say that they aid not understand 
our passports, but begged us to fill 
up a consigne. 

After a miserable night, in which 
I was as fairly beaten by the num¬ 
ber of fleas as Gulliver was by the 
pigmies of LllHput, I looked out up¬ 
on a most unpromising morning, 
which had followed a stormy night, 
during which much snow had fallen 
high up in the mountains. We long 
deliberated upon the policy of re¬ 
turning to Pont, since thero appear¬ 
ed so little probability of the lino 
weather, which was necessary for 
the passage of the Galese, and wo 
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almost decided upon going backliy 
Jorea to Aosta, Instead or proceed* 
ing by the Val Savarancfae. Our 
guides assured us that the weather 
would be fine; but if we did not 
doubt their judgment we did their 
disinterestedness. To them, in any 
weather, such an excursion was a 
holiday; and as both were prepared 
for the chasse, the disappointment 
which our return would have occa* 
sioncd urged them both to swear 
that the rain, and the snow, and the 
thunder, were sure signs of fine 
weather in the mountains. Our re* 
luctance, however, to forego our 
object without an attempt, rather 
than reliance upon their sure prog¬ 
nostics, induced us to go on, and we 
left Locana with our maledictions 
on the Three Pigeons for its en¬ 
couragement of filth aud fleas, for 1 
had not slept five minutes during 
the night. 

It was about eight whi-n we left 
Locana, and proceeded up the Val 
d’Orca, my former route to the 
Scalare. The savage mountains 
which command the valley—the en¬ 
ormous masses of granite and ser¬ 
pentine which have fallen from the 
mountains above, and block up the 
course of the torrent and direct it 
into a different channel, gives great 
wildness to the valley, whilst the 
tortuous road rising over these 
eboulemens often leads to beautiful 
little plains between them. About 
half way between Locano and No- 
vasca, the road, hitherto practicable 
for a charette, ends, near to some 
smelting houses and forges belong¬ 
ing to a M. Binna. Above it there 
is only a mule path. Frioul told us 
that gold is sometimes found in the 
sand of the Orca; and some busy 
idlerB just escape starvation by de¬ 
voting their time to search for it. 
He Bnid, also, that certain persons 
were supposed to be acquainted with 
somo veins of gold in the moun- 
tains, but they Bought it under the 
severest penalties of die law if they 
were discovered. 

We passed Novasca again; cross¬ 
ed on its frail bridges from rock to 
rock, and approached the Scalare. 
The villain Rtva, Matteo said, was 
still living. The weather cleared off 
rapidly, and the prognosticators were 
notalittle boastful of their knowledge 
of the sure signs. Upon attaining the 


summit of the terrific Scalare, 1 had 
the pleasure of sceiog the moun¬ 
tains clear, which oh a former .oc¬ 
casion were concealed by the tour* 
mente. The pass was clear, by 
which an active mountaineer could 
go from the valley of Ceresol to 
Gros Cavallo in the Val Forno, id 
four hours. 

The summit of the Scalare opens 
upon a plain in which birley is 
raised, and where there is an abun-' 
dance of rich meadow iand—a 
striking contrast to the sterility of 
the valley below the Scalare near 
Novasca. 

In these meadows we met a young 
mountaineer, who had lost his left 
hand when about five years old, by 
a stone roiling down the mountain 
side,and striking him in the descent; 
but in spite of this accident, Mat said 
that he was one of the best shots and 
chasseurs in the valley—handling 
his gun with one hand, and resting 
it on the stump with great dexterity. 
He was a fine active fellow, singu¬ 
larly graceful in his step and action. 
Muot, a name derived from his 
accident, was a great favourite at 
the Fabrica- He had been a chi him 
to Camille D - who, when he was 
a child, used to sit <m Muot’s shoul¬ 
ders, and discharge Ids rifle. 

Our guides sent Muot to some 
granges for hay for the mules, which 
were led into a meadow near tiie 
Orca, and unladen. Near to this 
spot is a spring of slightly ferrugi¬ 
nous water, but so highly carbonat¬ 
ed that the gas escapes from it in a 
sparkling state. The peasants have 
fitted at the spring a small wooden 
tube, through which it rises, aud is 
thus made convenient for buttling, 
without losing the gas. Quantities 
of this mineral water is sent from 
the spring to Turin. I quaffed a 

S lass of it with a little brandy, and 
t was a most delicious draught, far 
superior to any soda water that 1 
ever drank. 

Close to this spring are the smelt¬ 
ing works of the silver mines be¬ 
longing to Comte d’Aglie. The ore, 
which is brought down from a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, is reduced here. 
We went into the woiks to procure 
specimens, and an unlucky accident 
befel me. In striking a piece off, I 
hit my left thumb nail with Buch 
force as to cut it through and ‘across 
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as sharply as if it had bean effected 
with a razor. The torment was 
excessive, but a little allayed by 
Matteo’s knowledge of simples. He 
instantly searched fur aud gathered 
a plant, bruised the leaves be¬ 
tween two stones, squeezed the 
yxVca on ov$ thnwfh, mA bttmg 
sent to a cottage near for a little 
fresh butter, made a poultice of the 
remainder, and wrapped my thumb 
in it. I returned to the party in the 
meadow, with great fear lest tho 
accident might prevent my vi^it to 
the Galeae. Frioul saw me coming 
with my arm in a sling, and tho mo* 
ment he learnt what had happened, 
he fell upon poor little Mat, and in 
a voice of thunder aBked him if he 
remembered the promise he had 
given for our safety to our friends at 
Pont, and if he knew what the con¬ 
sequence would be if they learnt 
that he had allowed me to meet with 
this accident; then lifting his fist as 
if he would Lavo crushed him, wo 
were obliged, when a cessation of 
laughter would allow us, to interfere 
to protect Mat and appease Frioul. 

From this place we sent back the 
mules, haring met a man with whom 
we made au arrangement for one 
mule to take our things on to Chapis 
or Serue, and on the next, or the 
following day, to furnish two mules 
to take us across the pass, by the 
Val Savaranche to Villeneuve, in 
the Val d’Aosta, or to return to Pouf. 
This settled, we set out aud soon 
reached the little church of Ceresul, 
surrounded by deep meadows of 
singular beauty, and in bo ravage a 
situation, that it appeared i’.ke the 
happy valley of Ilasselas,—chiefly, 
however, from the vastamphiiheatre 
of mountains which bounded it. 
Here the BUinmit of the Iseran first 
came into view, and the Galese ap¬ 
peared, in the crest of a lofty ridge, 
a small notch in the mountain (no 
other word will convey an idea 
of it), above a thin perpendicular 
line of snow, up and .over which we 
were told lay the only pass from this 
valley Into the Tareutaise. 

In about three hours after leaving 
Ceresol, we reached the chalets of 
Chapis. It was near six o’clock, and 
the old man who led our mules to 
the chalet, wan severely scolded by 
Matteo for not going two hours fur¬ 
ther up the valley, to the highest 
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chalets, those of Serue; but the old 
man contended that the mulo was 
warm, and that taking it so high in 
the mountains in the cold would at 
this hour be fatal to it. As we sus¬ 
pected Mat's chief reason was to be 
nearer ids hunting* ground for thft 
bouquedn, we decided upon resting 
at Chapis; and, thanks to our kind 
friends at Pont, in a short time capi* 
tai beds were made of tho hay, co¬ 
vered with blankets and sheets. 
After making tea and punch, wo re¬ 
tired to beds, much better than are 
usually provided at inns; but the 
indefatigable Matteo was our cham¬ 
berlain. We were amused at a game 
of morra, played by our two guides, 
to decide which should stay with us, 
whilst the other went, at three in the 
morning, to the haunts of tho bou- 
quetin in the mountains around the 
Galese. Mat won, but Fiioul was 
evidently so much disappointed, that 
we gavo them leave to go together. 

About five o’clock in the morning, 
our guides returned from an unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition; they had seen 
three hours (bouquetius), hut could 
not get near enough to them, tins 
chasseurs had started too late. 

It was neatly seven o’clock before 
we set out, and after a tv.'’Ik of two 
hours and a half wo leached the 
chalets of .Serue, where we met 
Muot walling with his gun to ac¬ 
company us; here wc took boiled 
milk, aud after resting half an hour, 
we Btarted for the Galese. Our route 
lay along a steep and enormous talus 
by a toieiahle path—wo soon over- 
looked a solitary little lake, formed 
by the melting of the gladeis, which 
nearly sutrounded it, aud which rose 
front its banks to the skies. line 
we met three lads, who had that 
morning crossed the Galese from the 
Tareutaise-j-they were haggard and 
exhausted, aud most gratefully ac¬ 
cepted a little brandy. They bad 
started at night from La Val, to cross 
the western snows aud glaciers be¬ 
fore the haidness of the night’s frost 
had thawed, and left the snow ha- 
ztrdous They spoke of the fatigue 
and difficulty, but contradicted the 

Chevalier M-’s report of the 

dangerous state of the glaciers on 
the side of Savoy. Shortly after 
passing these wanderers, we over¬ 
looked a second lake in a deep basin 
below us, and at length arrived at a 
’2 T 
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barrier of rocks called the Petit 
Coluret, which to us appeared to he 
inaccessible, except up a cleft or 
hollow, the only way open; but this 
we were told was, from the loose¬ 
ness of the soil on its steep sides, 
impracticable for ascent, though 
they said it was the path by which 
we should return. 

We were directed by our guides, 
one of whom led the way, to climb 
round the face of the rock on ledges 
scarcely wider than a hand’s breadth 
and these were sometimes sloping 
where rocks overhung a fearful depth. 
To a steady head this was uot diffi¬ 
cult, but to get from one such ledge 
to another, grasping the jutting 
rocks, and crawling up the occa¬ 
sional slopes of the precipice, was 
rather fearful work for me, because, 
since the accident, I was obliged to 
carry my band in a sling. Wo all, 
however, got safely to the summit, 
and entered the plain of Bclotta, 
—the bed id an ancient lake, which 
was surrounded by glaciers and pio- 
clpiccs, exceeding in savage solitude 
all other spots that 1 had visited in 
the Alps. Act oss the lower slopes 
of one of these streams of iee lay 
our path up to the Grand Coluret; it 
was steep and slippery, and our 
march extended about a mile and a 
half upou it, occasionally on abrupt 
moraines, xvheic tin: stones were so 
steeply piled that they slipped from 
beneath our feet, and wc rested ou 
the bare ice. I now began to feel 
the effects of the raiity of the air 
from oui great elevation, and a dozen 
steps exhausted me, and dhliged me 
to rest; and as l was unable to ex¬ 
tend my left arm to balance myself, 
the effort to ascend at last became 
so great, that I muBt have relinquish¬ 
ed it if Frioul had not, in anticipa¬ 
tion of such aid being requisite, pro¬ 
vided himself with a knotted rope. 
My companion, under the guidance 
of Mattco and Mpot, went a head, 
and wc allowed them to advance 
high enough not to endanger us by 
the rolling of the stoneB which they 
displaced; Mat pulling my friend 
up by means of a pole with which 
he had furnished himself at the Cha¬ 
lets, and Muot propping him behind 
with the but-eud or his fmee. When 
1 had ascended so far that Frioul’s 
rope became necessary, he climbed, 
sometimes crawling on his hands and 


knees, up to a place where he could 
firmly stand or fix himself; thence 
throwing down one end of the rope, 

1 held it firmly, and he drew me up, 
carefully placed my feet in his foot¬ 
steps, nud waited until he was again 
established. Sometimes his only 
means of ascent was close beneath 
the rocks, which fortunately in 
these places far overhung our path, 
for thousands of large icicles bung 
from the ledges above, and were con¬ 
tinually falling outside us, displacing 
stones and soil, anrl setting the sur¬ 
face which they disturbed in motion. 
At length we rrrived at a place 
where it was necessary to cross the 
gully la the mountain, up which we 
had already climbed in this way 
more than n thousand feet. Here 
the eleft was not more that forty or 
fifty feet wido; my friend and his 
assistants crossed first, and took up 
a safe position; their appearance, 
climbing on the face of the rock, ap¬ 
parently without footing, was fear¬ 
ful to look upon, for the ledges upon 
which they stepped were unseen 
from below. A length a shout from 
iny friend drew my attention to his 
position, where he appeared to be 
stuck upon the face of the rock like 
a bill against a wall; there he rested 
until Mattco and Muot had examined 
the best mode of proceeding higher 
up and around the rock to reach 
the glacier. 

Just as Frioul and I were about to 
cross the gully, be found the spike 
end of a broken baton of some pre¬ 
ceding traveller. Snow rested; in 
the deepest part of the hollow, sup¬ 
ported by the rough surface, at about 
an angle of fifty degrees with the 
horizon; the footing was firm, though 
the appearance of it was alarming, 
and certainly a Blip would have led 
to a sudden descent of thousands of 
feet. I asked Frioul to show me in 
what the scene before us resembled 
tlie garden at the Fabrics; the knave 
Bhook his head and grinned, remem¬ 
bering what ho had said of it to 
Mons. D-. 

On our reacliing the other side, 
Muot was waiting to assist, if neces¬ 
sary ; and in one place where, over¬ 
hanging tiic gulf, I was obliged to 
step high up from one rock to ft 
loose Btone upou the edge of ano¬ 
ther, Muot feared that my weight 
might displace it; and to enable me 
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to step firmly, contrived so to place 
himself between the two rocks, that 
l>y stepping upon bis back the diffi¬ 
culty was removed and the danger 
lessened. This l did, and got up to 
my friend's station. We were now 
near to the summit, though it was 
difficult to reach it. Matteo, how¬ 
ever, had found a means, and in a 
few minutes we got to the back of 
the great glacier of the lseran,whirh 
overlooks the Sarantaise. Its abrupt 
thickness at the top, where it rested 
against the mountain which we had 
climbed, was about forty feet. Our 
guides cut holes in the ice for step¬ 
ping-places, and having surmounted 
it, pulled us up. Here we were re¬ 
paid for all our toil by one of the 
most magnificent views which, of its 
class of scenery, it was possible to 
have had presented to us. Right 
and left of ub, the rugged peaks and 
mountain sides against which the 
enormous glaciers leaned, stretched 
far away; before us the glacier 
gently sloped away from us at first, 
then abruptly cut against the deep 
valley of the Here, in which we saw 
ttie high villages and hamlets of 
Tignes, La Val, and Forno. The 
course of one of my former journeys 
lay before me up the Val Isere and 
across the Mont Iseran into the val¬ 
ley of the Arc. 

We walked down the glacier about 
300 yards, but Borne immense cre¬ 
vices into which we looked display¬ 
ed the appearance of too much 
danger for us to extend our walk. 
The deep blue of the sky, and the 
short feeble report of firearms, were 
evidences of the great elevation wc 
had attained, which 1 think was be¬ 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 English 
feet; but slight as the report of a 
gun wasj its echo, as it reverberated 
From the mountains and precipices 
around us, was magnificent, and, in 
these regions of silence, impressive. 

But we had to return! and this 
seemed to be more difficult than to 
ascend, but our guides told us that 
it would be rapid and safe, with a 
little •cautioD, and that we had got 
over the great difficulties of the 
passage of the Qaieae by ascending 
from the Bide of Italy. On reaching 
the brink of the glacier on our return, 
wtf were struck with the magnificent 
view of the valley of Ceresol, which 
we aaw below ui as upon a map. 


Our descent commenced. It was 
more frightful than dangerous. We 
soon passed the locks and crossed 
the gully. Muot and Matteo, one 
before the other, behind my friend, 
took the lead. Frioui, withholding 
me until they bad descended out of 
danger of the stones we might 
loosen, then, with the rope tied 
round me, and held behind by Fri¬ 
oui, we descended quickly, sinking 
deep enbugh in the loose and wet 
soil and among the stones to be se¬ 
cure, hut it was with much fatigue 
and many falls, which he checked. 
Wo reached the slopes of the glaci¬ 
ers in one-third of the time that we 
had taken to ascend from them. 
Here we found a shoe and a broken 
bottle, Bnd learned from Frioui that 
they were, together with the spike 
of the baton, the relics of a poor 
fellow who had a few weeks before 
been found dead at the foot of the 
Grand Coluret, down which he had 
fallen. The story wn9 known but 
not told bv our guidps until we bad 
returned in safety. In descending 
the slopes of the glacier to the plain 
of Belotta we often sunk into small 
crevices, but these mishaps were 
without injury, and rather sources 
of amusement. 

On reaching the Petit Coluret, We 
descended by the cleft in the moun¬ 
tain, in which the little soil that 
rested was too loose to enable us to 
climb; but in coming down we 
sunk in it or drove it before us, thus 
checking our descent; and reached 
the bottom rapidly and in safety. 
Thence retracing our path to the 
chalets of Serue, where we again 
ate, with hearty appetite, milk and 
bread and butter, and felt grateful 
for our enjoyment and our safety. 
The pasturages around these^chaleta 
are very rich, and were recently 
purchased by the present proprietor 
for 32,000 francs. 

We intended te remain on our re¬ 
turn at Serue, but we were refreshed 
with food and rest, and had daylight 
enough before us. The anticipation 
of our comfortable beds at Chapls 
Induced us to walk two boors fur¬ 
ther down the valley, and we re¬ 
turned there after an absence of 
twelve hours. 

We left Matteo and Muot at Seruo 
—they resolved to be out again all 
night in pursuit of the honquetln. 
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The endurance of fatigue by these 
mountaineers surprised us. Tea 
again refreshed us, and sound sleep 
fitted us for the journey across iho 
mountains to tlio Val Savai anclie. 

We set off about half past six. A 
young man, the proprietor, accom¬ 
panied us with his two mules. We 
reascended the valley, about half 
way towards the chalets of Serue; 
then suddenly turned off to tlio 
right, lip a rugged path, towards 
the glaciers of the Mont de Nivolet. 

One of the greatest difficulties a 
traveller has in finding his way a- 
bout in the mountains" arises from 
the confusion produced by tiio 
names given by different communi¬ 
ties which surround a mountain, and 
often by individuals of the samo 
hamlet. The lofty mountain about 
Serue, the northern peak above the 
Galeae, is in the maps laid down as 
the Mount Iseran—this is often con¬ 
founded with the Sevanna. The 
Savanna, however, is further west 
by south, flanks Che Val For mo, and 
is at the head of the Valley of the 
Arc. The peasants of Chapis called 
the Iseran the mountain of Serue, 
and those of the chalets of Serue, 
the Mont de Nivolet; but they all 
agreed that the pass into the Val 
Savaranche was called the Grand 
Cioix, or Grand Croix de Nivolet. 

Our ascent was rapid up the steep 
path, and we looked down upon the 
lakes near the chalets, where we had 
left Matteo the evening before. We 
soon perceived him and Muot com¬ 
ing towards us. We saw'Mat fire; 
and shortly after they reached us, 
he bringing with him a marmot, 
which he killed when we heard the 
repoi t. Both had been out all night 
to the usual haunts of the bouque- 
tin, but without success. Having 
passed what at first appeared to be 
the summit of the Col, we reached 
some chalets—the highest of these 
lofty pasturages, and I think higher 
than those of Mont Jumont, on the 
ascent of the Cerviu. At these cha¬ 
lets we were obliged to dismount 
from our mules, as they had to as¬ 
cend a flight of stops rudely cut In 
the rock. Upon some of the steps 
sheets of Ice still remained,* from 
• the frost which here occurs every 
night. Having passed this place 
we remounted,and approached what 
now we could, not doubt was the 


Col. Still we ascended, and looked 
down at one time upon ten lakes, in 
the basius and hollows of the moun¬ 
tains around and below us. On our 
left, high above us, were some pin¬ 
nacles of rock, too abrupt, and ap¬ 
parently impracticable for any path 
between them, and least pf all, 
from their dirccliuu, to lie in our 
route; yet, to our surprise, we 
turned abruptly up a steep path to¬ 
wards them, and at the base of these 
pinnacles made our first resting 
place on a flat rock, giving the mules 
hay and taking refreshments our¬ 
selves. The scene around us was 
wild and grnud. The deep course 
of part of our ascent lay below us, 
and beyond, across the valley of 
Ccrcsol, the peaks and enormous 
glaciers of the Sevanna, unapproach¬ 
able except by the bouquetin, ex¬ 
cited emotions of the sublime which 
no description ran reproduce. 
Whilst we rested, two men came up 
on mules from Cercsol. One of the 
mules was heavily laden; yet they 
climbed up the rocks, passed us, 
ascended by a path which we could 
not trace, and disappeared among 
the lofty and rugged peaks above 
us 

We walked up this extraordinary 
place—path there was none. The pass 
of the Gcmmi was a bowling-green 
to it as a mule track; for here these 
animals turned on ledges of rock 
scarce wide enough to go forward 
upon, where the edge was utterly 
unguarded, and a slip must have car¬ 
ried them down hundreds of feet at 
once. In many places at this height, 
and upon these ledges where there 
was so much danger, these laden 
animals placed their fore legs upon 
bare and smooth rocks, two and three 
feet above, and leapt up from ledge 
to ledge. We watched them with 
amazement from our stations a lit. 
tie in advance, and from each diffi¬ 
cult place that we had ourselves pass¬ 
ed, we looked down with wonaerto 
see them follow us. Near the top 
we passed a little black lake in a 
deep recess surrounded with snow. 
A little above it we gained the sum¬ 
mit, and looked on upon the enor¬ 
mous Mont Iseran and its vast wes¬ 
tern glaciers, which streamed into 
the valley on the other side of the 
pass. Across the head of this valley 
or plain of Nivolet, we saw the Col 
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which led into the Val d Aosta hy 
the Val llhemy; and though it was 
still higher than where we stood, the 
muleteer offered to go that way, 
which was shorter than by the Val 
Savaranche. The Col upon which 
we Btood was scarcely less than 
10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Many lakes lay below us on 
the side of Aostn, and at the head 
of that portion of the Val Savaran¬ 
che, which is called the Plan de 
Nivolet, we saw only an open, ex¬ 
tensive pasturage. 

The descent from the Col to the 
lakes was easy. Here we parted 
with Moot, whose teal name wo 
learned was Giuseppe Bruscha,which 
1 record, because it may he useful 
to some future rambler from Cere- 
sol to the grand scenery in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Muot had accompanied 
us thus far, because we had given 
hint the day before a gratuity lor his 
services, and he gratefully volun¬ 
teered to accompany us across the 
Grand Croix, and see us in safety 
on our descent to the Val Savaran¬ 
che. The loss of his left hand seems 
scarcely to be a disadvantage to him; 
he climbs the most difficult and dan¬ 
gerous haunts of the bouquetin and 
chamois, and leaps ft om rock to 
rock, or stands on tho blink of a 
precipice with the activity of Mer¬ 
cury and the giace of Antinous. Af¬ 
ter his day’s journey and two nights 
in the mountains not a symptom of 
fatigue appeared, and he left us to 
enjoy his favourite pursuit. Our 
attendant., Matteo, a spare little fel- 
]ow,is, from our opportunity of judg¬ 
ing, a still more extraordinary exam¬ 
ple of the power to enduro fatigue. 

The first night that we arrived at 
Pont he had been out in the moun¬ 
tains—the following day with us to 
Locano—the day after to Chapis— 
that night he had climbed as high 
nearly as the Galeae, after the bou- 
quetin—returned to us at Chapis 
•—accompanied us-.to the Galeae, 
left us at Serue, and was out the 
whole of the following night with 
Muot- Without rest he met us to 
go to Villeneuve, and already has 
proposed to return the following 
night with Frioul, in the hope of 
shooting a bouc before their return 
to the Fabrica. Not the least symp¬ 
toms of fatigue appeared; on the 
contrary, on our way down the 


Giand Croix he climbed and ram¬ 
bled about, hunting fur marmots, am; 
gathering cariina, the ranunculus 

f 'lacialis, and overtook us about two 
esguea down the valley. We heard 
a story of him at the Pabiica. About 
a week before we arrived at Pont, 
Matteo had been allowed to go to 
the chasse. He was absent many 
days. On one of them his deg re¬ 
turned howling to his muthei’s cot¬ 
tage, who came to the Fabiica in 
gicat distress, and said that she was 
sure Matteo bad died in the moun¬ 
tains, since his dog had returned 
without him, and was constantly and 
piteously howling. Two day s after, 
however, Mat made his appearance, 
lie had been overtaken by a tour- 
men te, and found shelter in the 
crevice of a rock, in which he had 
remained two days and nights. A 
little bread and a great (leal of re¬ 
solution had suppotted him, and he 
returned without betraying any 
symptom of fatigue, illness, or ex-> 
haustion. 

At the lake where we paitcd with 
Muot, we overtook the two travel- 
iris who had crossed hi fore us— 
they had rested hy the lake. Thence 
our course lay tlnough a long open 
valley, the Plan di Nivolet, a smooth 
unbroken pasturage, as far as the 
chalets of Nivolet. This plain is 
dreaded for its tourmentes, to which 
travellers are exposed in a bad sea¬ 
son. Not a tree, nor even a shrub 
as large as tho lhododemlron, is to 
be found upon it. At a cluster of 
chalets, about two-tliirds of the way 
down the plain, the fuel necessary 
for making their cheese is ouly ob¬ 
tained from the ordure of their cows, 
catefully collected. With thiB tlic 
walls of the chalets are bedaubed to 
dry, and they presented a most 
filthy and disgusting aspect. Below 
the chalets the stream wandered at 
will in the plain, cutting up the pas¬ 
turage into ten thousand hillocks, 
and making it difficult to pursue a 
path through it. 

We emerged at length from this 
high plain, and descended by a dif¬ 
ficult path, and over large, smooth 
surfaces of rock, like those between 
Handek and the Gritnsel. At length 
we reached a cross od the brink of 
a precipice, called the Croix d’Aro- 
letta. Here an abrupt turn in the 
path opened to us the vast glaciers 
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and mountains of the Grand Para¬ 
dis, the great range which conti¬ 
nues west of the Cogne; and in the 
deep valley immediately below us, 
we saw the roofs of Pont, the 
first village in the Val Savaranchc. 
The whole scene was striking, and 
unusually picturesque. We descend¬ 
ed to Pont by a fatiguing, steep, and 
tortuous path, and passed a fine fall 
of the Savaranche, which gushed 
out of a ravine on one side of the 
precipice, under the Croix d’Aro- 
lctta. One of the men, who had 
passed the Grand Croix before us, 
remained at the chfilets of Nivolet; 
the other, who proceeded with 
us, was the aubergiste of Gioux, or 
Val Savaranchc, the principal vil¬ 
lage in the valley. From him we 
learned the names of the villages 
we passed, which rarely agreed with 
our maps, and obtained local in¬ 
formation. 

There is nothing striking in the 
scenery of the upper part of the 
valley below Pont. It is very nar¬ 
row, with a little cultivation in the 
bottom. The mountains which 
bound it are scathed and bare, or 
covered with pines. The auber- 
gistc pointed out to us paths across 
the mountains, which led, on the 
left, over the range of the Mont de 
CauBelle to the Val de Rhcmy, and 
on the right, across the chain of the 
Soanna, to Cogue. We passed many 
little communes. Near one of these 
(Pesai), the detiitus of an ava¬ 
lanche, which fell in 18,02, still 
strewed the valley. It had swept 
down several cows from the pastu¬ 
rages above,and three men perished. 
Crosses marked the spots where 
their bodies had been found. 

The stones and soil brought down 
by this avalanche bad sadly devas¬ 
tated the valley; and for two miles 
nearly, from the place where it had 
burst into the valley from the side 
of the mountain, its destructive 
course was obvious. In one part of 
the valley two villages were pictu¬ 


resquely situated on hills opposite 
to each other, above the river— 
Tigniettl on the right, and Crettom 
on the left. Beyond these the 
mountains across the Vai d’Aosta 
were seen. We stopped to refresh 
at Gioux. The landlord, who had 
descended the valley with us, and 
had practised the amiable in order 
to induce us to give him a chance 
of picking our pockets, succeeded. 
We had a dirty feed; and though 
we did not consider the charge 
an extravagant one, our guides 
did, and they were very indig¬ 
nant with the man who had ac¬ 
companied us with his mules, to 
whom we had agreed to pay 2 j 
francs, to include all expenses, for 
here he was overheard by Matteo 
to tell the aubergiste (his friend) to 
make such a charge to us as should 
include his own and his mule’s ex¬ 
penses. For this Mat and Frioul 
threatened to thrash him when they 
caught him in the mountains on their 
return. 1 tried to beg him oil’, know¬ 
ing that their quarrels were not al¬ 
ways bloodless, but they said his 
rascally conduct must be punished; 
but promised to limit it to slapping 
his face. That of course depends 
upon his taking this quietiy. Below 
Gioux the valley was scarcely more 
picturesque than above it, between 
Gioux and Pout, until wc began to 
open upon the Val d’Aosta, where 
our road lay at a very great height 
above the right bank of the torrent, 
and whence we enjoyed a splendid 
view of Mont Blanc over the lower 
ranges of mountains which terminate 
in the ravines between Jorogne and 
La Salle. The descent was from this 
height long, fatiguing, nud difficultj 
audit was dark before we reached 
Villeneuve. Here I wrote a grateful 
letter to Pont in praise of our guides 
Matteo and Frioul, to each of whom 
a golden gratuity was given, and by 
whom we were desirous that the 
pleasure of our rambles together 
should be favourably remembered. 
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FOREIGN RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC ASCENDENCY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Notwithstanding the pressing, 
and at times overwhelming interest 
of domestic affairs since the vast or¬ 
ganic change of 1832 came into ope¬ 
ration, it is evident that a great and 
growing increase has taken place of 
late years in the attention paid to 
foreign relations. Their importance 
is such, that it is no longer possible 
to bury them in oblivion, or conceal 
their effects under the Btale pretence, 
that they do not immediately affect 
our interests. It has at last become 
generally understood, that it is in 
vain to act on the pi inciple of “ Toto 
divisos, orbe Britannosthat more 
than any other nation we are de¬ 
pendent on foreign relations,because 
mote than any other nation we de¬ 
pend on the purchase by foreign ua- 
tious of our manufactures; and that 
a decline ot influence in foreign 
states, or a commercial league of 
the European powers against us, is 
likely to be attended, not merely by 
ultimate danger to our indepen¬ 
dence, but immediate and most se¬ 
rious peril to the employment of our 
people. The Germanic league has 
opened the eyes of thousands, whom 
no considerations of national ho¬ 
nour, or remote perils to public 
safety, could affect. It is no longer 
a question of honour, but of profit: 
not of the decay of influence, but the 
cessation of orders. Even those who 
are unaffected by, or callous to the 
decay of our material interests, can 
hardly shut their eyes to the enor¬ 
mous strides which Russia has re¬ 
cently been making towards univer¬ 
sal dominion, or the alarming in¬ 
crease of her influence which seemi. 
to extend with every change in the 
adjoining states, and now Btretches 
from tho Rhine to the coast of Kam- 
schatka, and from the noitli sea to the 
shores of the Euphrates. It is plain, 
that amidst the democratic tran¬ 
sports of France and England, Rus¬ 
sia has been steadily and rapidly ex¬ 
tending her frontiers, and augment¬ 
ing her influences: that the revolt 
of the Barricades gave her Poland, 
and the Reform Bill of England gave 
her the Dardanelles; and that now, 
Persia and Turkey exUt only under 
the shadow of her wings; and may 


be considered as the outwork, to¬ 
wards Central Asia and Southern 
Europe, of her mighty dominion. 

These facts have, upon the subsid¬ 
ing of the first fervour of democratic 
transport at homo, suddenly aud ge¬ 
nerally flashed upon the minds both 
of our rulers and the country: and 
it is plain, both from their public 
measures, aud tho tone of tho arti¬ 
cles in the journals and periodicals 
which they patronise, that a very 
serious apprehension of Russia has 
now succeeded to the song of 
triumph at their domestic successes. 
The addition of 5000 men to the 
Bailors of the royal navy, however 
small an iuctease, indicates a reviv¬ 
ing sense of the necessity of at last 
asserting the dignity of England in 
foreign diplomacy; and all thinking 
men deem the time not far distant, 
when a contest for life or death may 
arise between tbe mistress of the 
seas and the colossus of Eastern 
Europe. In contemplation of the 
turn which foreign relations are now 
taking, and the contests in which, ere 
long, wo may be engaged for ouv 
liberty and our independence with 
the power which Napoleon, at the 
head of the powers of banded Eu¬ 
rope, sought in vain to subdue, it 
is of the highest importance to con¬ 
sider well the causes which have 
led to its steady growth aud present 
portentous state, and examine the 
influence which the letting loose of 
the democratic spirit in Eastern 
has had in augmenting the influence 
of the despotic powers in Western 
Europe. 

It must be obvious to the most 
superficial observer, that the grand 
source of the power of Russia, in 
recent times, has been the invasion 
of Napoleon. That monstrous and 
iniquitous aggression at once dou¬ 
bled her resources and quadrupled 
her energy : it advanced her super¬ 
ficial extent to the Vistula, and her 
moral influence to the Rhine; it 
ranged tho vast and unwieldy, hut 
when united irresistible Germanic 
nations, in willing crowds, round her 
standard. Tbe moral' excitement 
arising from so tremendous an inva¬ 
sion, and the long train of victories 
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consequent on its defeat—tbo prodi¬ 
gious developement of military skill 
and acquisition of warlike experi¬ 
ence during the desperate struggle 
of three years’ duration with France 
—the vehement passions and un¬ 
bounded exultation aiising from the 
overthrow of Napoleon and capture 
of Paris, gave her such an ascend¬ 
ency as, at the Congress of Vienna, 
was wellnigh irresistible. England 
felt the danger—Austria felt it— 
France felt it; but none of these 
powers were in a condition to enter 
the lists for Polish independence 
with the northern autocrat; and 
even if the means of resistance had 
existed, there was a feeling of disin¬ 
clination at that period, alike honour¬ 
able and irresistible, at engaging 
those powers in strife against each 
other, who had stood side by side 
throughout the tremendous con¬ 
flict with the French Revolution. 
All that could he done was to 
moderate to a certain degree her 
territoiui acquisitions, and stipulate 
a continued nationality in favour of 
that power, which had fallen to her 
share by the right of conquest; to 
attempt to circumscribe her moral 
influence aud political ascendency 
was, at that period of unparalleled 
excitement aud boundless gratitude, 
altogether out of the question. 

Three separate and independent 
kingdoms arose out of the chaos of 
disjointed dominions which the con¬ 
quests of tho Allies left without any 
existing occupant at the fait of Na¬ 
poleon. These were France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Poland. It had all along 
been a fundamental condition of the 
Kuiopean Alliance, expressly pro¬ 
vided for in the agreement of lith 
January, 1 80,3, between England and 
Russia, on which all tho subsequent 
treaties were based, that, in so far 
as the conquests reft from Napoleon 
could bo restored to the rightful 
owners, this restitution should be 
made; but that, in so far as this 
could not be done, either from the 
inability or disinclination of the old 
propiietors to resume their lost do¬ 
minions, they should be at the dis¬ 
posal of the allied sovereigns, and be 
provided for, in a Cougiess to be 
held for that purpose, at the conclu¬ 
sion of the war. This was accord¬ 
ingly done; aud as France, partly 
from inclination, partly from neces¬ 


sity, had hoisted the white flag and 
restored the Bourbons, the chief 
states which remained to be arrang¬ 
ed under new masters were Flan¬ 
ders and Poland We say “ new 
mastersbecause it was well known 
that the restoration of the old go¬ 
vernment in either of these coun¬ 
tries was impossible—Austria hav¬ 
ing no inclination to exchange her 
acquisitions in Lombardy for the old 
Flemish provinces; and the weak¬ 
ness aud prostration consequent on 
the long course of PolKh anarchy 
having rendered it totally impossible 
to reconstruct, out of its conquered 
provinces, any thing under a sepa¬ 
rate government at all approaching 
to a solid political edifice. 

As a barrier against France, the 
Flemish provinces were united to 
the Dutch dominions, and formed 
the kingdom of the Netheilands; 
as some restraint upon the extension 
of Russia, the Polish slates which 
formed the Grand Duchy of War¬ 
saw were united into a separate 
kingdom, which, though united to 
the crown of Russia in the person 
of the reigning monarch, might be 
disjoined in that of Mb successors, 
and, at all events, was to be always 
preserved as an independent mo¬ 
narchy, unblended with the vast 
mass of the Muscovite dominions. 
These two new erections, with the 
restoration of tho Bourbon dynasty 
to Fiance, and the establishment of 
a tempered constitutional govern¬ 
ment in that great kingdom, were 
the great work of the Congress of 
Vienna; and the stipulations on the 
subject were as express as language 
or diplomatic foresight cculd pro¬ 
vide. On the subject of the king¬ 
dom of Poland, it was provided, 
“ That the still subsisting statutes of 
the duchy are to be preserved in all 
points, with the exception of such 
modifications as are necessary to 
conciliate them with the spirit of the 
nation, and approximate them to the 
constitution of 1791. Tho Roman 
Catholic religion is declared to he 
the religion of the state, but with the 
free exercise of other modes of wor¬ 
ship. The executive power and the 
functions of Government are exclu¬ 
sively vested in the sovereign. No 
person can legally be arrested but 
according to legal forms, and in cases 
determined by the law. The grounds 
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of imprisonment are to be commu¬ 
nicated to eyery person in custody, 
and he must be brought before the 
competent tribunal within three 
days. No change is to be made in 
the taxes and imposts without the 
consent of the general diet, convoked 
according to constitutional forms. 
Ail civil and criminal laws, and all 
respecting the finance, and relative 
to the functions of the constitutional 
authority, are to be submitted to the 
examination of the general diet, and 
not to have the force of law till as¬ 
sented to by them, and sanctioned 
by the sovereign.” Cracow was 
declared “ a free, independent, and 
strictly neutral city, with a small 
territory annexed to it, which Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and Prussia agieed to 
respect, and no armed forco was on 
any pretext to enter its territory." 
Finally, in announcing the resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress of Vienua, the 
Emperor Alexander wrote to the 
president of the Polish diet, “ that 
the kingdom of Poland was to be 
united to Russia by the bond of its 
own constitution. If the great inte¬ 
rest of general tranquillity has not 
permitted the union of all the Poles 
under the same sceptre, 1 have at 
least endeavoured to alleviate as 
much as possible the pain of the se¬ 
paration, and to obtain for them 
every where the peaceful exercise 
of their nationality.” * 

With regard, again, to the united 
Flemish provinces, it was stipulated 
that they should be united into one 
kingdom, under the King of the Ne¬ 
therlands, and a constitution was in 
like manner provided for them, con¬ 
taining all the elements of general 
freedom, and under which tlicir in¬ 
habitants enjoyed as much liberty 
as any people in the world. Such 
were the provisions of the Congress 
of Vienna in favour, not only of the 
national independence, but the civil 
freedom of these two infant stateB; 
and it is not the least honourable 
part of the conduct of Lord Castle- 
reagh and the English Government 
at that period, that these stipulations 
are known and proved by authentic 
documents to have mainly flowed 
from their exertions. 

Great as has been the obloquy 


which the liberal party In Europe 
have continued for twenty years to 
throw on this celebrated Congress, 
and the Holy Alliance which Bprung 
from its deliberations, the time will 
come, and to many nations has al¬ 
ready arrived, when they will look 
back to the years past under its pro¬ 
tection, as the happiest of their po¬ 
litical existence. That all its reso¬ 
lutions were the wisest which could 
have been adopted, is going farther 
than experience ever warranted his¬ 
tory to go in favour of the efforts of 
humanity. But that the measures it 
adopted'were upon the whole bene¬ 
ficial, and that Europe has never 
been, and for ages will not again be 
so prosperous as it was under its 
administration, is abundantly esta¬ 
blished by experience. France, 
wealthy and prosperous beyond all 
precedent, was advancing with un¬ 
exampled strides in every branch of 
industry; Spain, with its flocks and 
its vineyards, was tranquil and un¬ 
distracted by civil warfare; Bel¬ 
gium, under the benignant sway of 
the House of Orange, was rapidly 
growing in wealth, power, and pub¬ 
lic happiness; Poland, under the 
steady and wise administration of 
Alexander, enjoyed a period of tran¬ 
quillity and repose, which went far 
to heal the woundB of war, and so¬ 
pite the divisions of five centuries. 
And tho proof of this extraordinary 
flood of prosperity, which was pour¬ 
ed upon the kingdom of Poland by 
the Russian government, is decisive, 
from the events of the very first war 
which occurred; for while the whole 
kingdom, containing twelve millions 
of souls at the close of its anarchical 
and savage independence, was con¬ 
quered iu two months by Suwarrow, 
at tbe head of thirty thousand men, a 
third part oniy of its extent and 
numbers, after having passed fifteen 
years under the new government, 
was ablo for nine months to main¬ 
tain a doubtful contest with the 
whole strength of Russia in 1831, 
led by the experienced talents of 
Dlebitch and the victorious arms 
of Paskewitcb, and repeatedly in¬ 
flict upon its invaders the most 
dreadful defeats; a clear proof, that 
whatever abuses may have existed 
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in the details of its administration, 
the government established at War¬ 
saw by the Congress of Vienna had, 
upon the whole, been eminently 
conducive to public prosperity, and 
consolidated, in a most extraordi¬ 
nary degree, the hitherto disjointed 
fabric of Polish society. 

It is natural that maukind, and 
especially that numerous division of 
it who are inclined to democratic 
principles, should regard with a jea¬ 
lous eye a congress of sovereigns 
invested with irresistible strength, 
and which takes upon itself to dis¬ 
pose of the concerns of minor states, 
without in every instance asking 
their consent. But without dis¬ 
puting that the Congress of Vienna 
and its offspring, the Holy Alliance, 
wore not free from this objection, 
Btiil the deliberation of that assembly 
left one legacy of inestimable im¬ 
portance to Euiope. They esta¬ 
blished, at least for the chief points 
there agreed ou, a principle of in¬ 
ternational law,an authority of which 
the greater powers were the guar¬ 
dians, for enforcing obedience to the 
fundamental principles of the new 
settlement of the European states, 
and therefore, superseded that fatal 
appeal to the sword which too often 
terminates in woe to the vanquished. 
Mutual jealousy, and the old prin¬ 
ciple of the balance of power, which 
had been never altogether lost Bight 
of amidst the contusion of latertinies, 
prevented the abuse of this power of 
general control; and at the same 
time the authority of the greatei 
states prevented that open abuse of 
the right of conquest, that profligate 
disregard of every thing but military 
strength, which in every age has 
been the greatest source of human 
misfortune. Not only therefore was 
Europe tranquil during the fifteen 
years which followed the peace of 
Paris, but the lesser states flourished 
in security under the shadow of inter¬ 
national law; no bloodshed stained 
the face of Spain, and both king¬ 
doms of the Peninsula increased in 
an unprecedented ratio, both in 
v.ealth and population.* Poland, 


blessed for the first time during five 
hundred years with a firm and stable 
government, was advancing rapidly 
in the career of prosperity, and gra¬ 
dually acquiring, under a regular 
administration, the habits which 
might at length render its inhabi¬ 
tants capable of enjoying national 
independence and civil liberty. 
France, under the feeble reign of 
the Bourbons, enjoyed, as Guizot 
tells us, “ the first days of real free¬ 
dom it had tasted since the time of 
Clovis; ” while the Netherlands, 
under the paternal government of 
William, and with its whole seven¬ 
teen provinces reunited for the first 
time Bince the religious divisions of 
the sixteenth century, had already 
become a more powerful and pros¬ 
perous state than Prussia was at the 
death of the Great Frederick. Local 
grievances indeed might, and pro¬ 
bably did exist in the newly erected 
states. The Poles complained, and 
perhaps with reason, of the turbu¬ 
lent passions and vehement caprices 
of tne Grand Duke Constantine; 
the Flemings grumbled at the un¬ 
due preponderance of Dutcli em¬ 
ployes in the civil administration of 
the Netherlands; the French Libe¬ 
rals did their utmost to shako the 
fabric of society in their kingdom, 
in order to possess themselves of 
the reins of power; but still, in all 
the greater and more important fea¬ 
tures of administration, the govern¬ 
ment, both at Warsaw, Brussels, and 
Paris, was steady and beneficent; 
and the certain researches of statis¬ 
tical wirters demonstrate an extra¬ 
ordinary and altogether unprece¬ 
dented degree of growing prospe¬ 
rity in all these kingdoms. 

Another circumstance of vast im¬ 
portance had arisen from the man¬ 
ner in which the European states 
had settled down after the Congress 
of Vienna- Although, to overcome 
the dreadful force of the French 
democracy, and resist the terrible 
legions of Napoleon, it had become 
necessary to rouse from its dormant 
state the giant strength of Russia, 
yet all Europe, and In an especial 


* The latent statistical accounts show, that from 1814 to 1831, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal added 4,000,000 to their population, and nearly a half to their national wealth; 
a rate of increase which, the exception of that of Prussia during the same 
period, is unexampled in the old world. 
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maimer Germany, bad become sen* 
Bible, with what danger the appear* 
auce of that power in such strength 
on the theatre of conflict had been 
attended, and jealousy of Moscovite 
bad arisen instead of hatred at Gal¬ 
lic oppression. From 1820 to 1830, 
this feeling was not only universal, 
hut daily gaining strength in Ger¬ 
many. Tbe celebrated Kotzebue 
was assassinated in consequence of 
the suspicion under which he la¬ 
boured of being a Russian spy. Tbe 
Cabinet of Vienna, distinguished 
beyond any other in Europe by 
steady views and far-seeing saga¬ 
city, bad long taken the lead in the 
same policy; and even when the 
Congress at its capital was still Bit¬ 
ting, a secret understanding had 
been formed between its Ministers 
and those of Franco and England, 
for the purpose of opposing a bar¬ 
rier to the ambition of the Court of 
St Petersburg!!. In 18*28 and 1829, 
when the war in Turkey was going 
on, and Diebitch was carrying tire 
Muscovite battalions, for tbe first 
time since the establishment of the 
Crescent in Europe across tbe Bal¬ 
kan, this jealousy rose to the highest 
pitch, and a treaty was secretly con¬ 
cluded between Austria, France, and 
England, for the limitation of tbe 
power of Russia. Thus, though the 
danger from Lhe Bide of Russia ex¬ 
isted, and could not be altogether 
removed, the most effectual means 
had been taken to restrain it within 
due limits, and, by opposing to its 
progress a solid obstacle in Ger¬ 
many, turn its ambition into the 
channel obviously destined for it by 
Providences tbe subjugation of the 
Mahommetan states of Asia. 

This firm alliance between Gres 4 . 
Britain and Austiia, besides being 
founded ou identity of conserva¬ 
tive principles in the two govern¬ 
ments, was farther cemented by the 
common interest which they bad in 
turning aside from the European 
provinces of Turkey the alarming 
torrents of Russian invasion. That 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
have, for above a century, been the 
grand objects of Moscorite ambition 
Is universally known; but the great 
difficulty always waB where to find, 
on the eastern frontier of Europe, 
force adequate to avert tbe danger. 
In the close alliance of England and 


Austria, however, the most ample 
means existed for effecting this im¬ 
portant object. Flanked by a Bri¬ 
tish fleet of ten ships of tbe lino on 
tbe one side, and an Austrian army of 
100,000 men on tbe other, tbe Mos- 
covite battalions could never again 
attempt to cross the Balkan. With¬ 
out tbe protection of a fleet which 
was mistress of the Black Sea, the 
Russians could never venture to ad¬ 
vance to the south of the Danube. 
In the deserted and waterless plains 
which lie to the north of the Balkan, 
their armies would find certain ruin 
if not supported by a fleet of trana- 

E ort vessels. With her squadron, 
lockaded in Sevastopol by the Bri¬ 
tish admirals, her armies would be 
effectually chained ashore to the 
walls of SilUtria. In ihiB close alli¬ 
ance, therefore, the most effectual 
means of restraining the invaders 
were to be found; and being founded 
on mutual interest, it might be cal¬ 
culated upon as likely to be durable. 
England dreaded tbe establishment 
of the Russian power in the Levant, 
and beheld in Constantinople a step¬ 
ping stone to India. Austria watched 
with intense anxiety the free passage 
of the Dardanelles, and beheld in 
their ceBBion to the Russians the 
closing of the great channel of the 
Danube, and the transfer to that 
power of the means of stopping the 
commerce of all its eastern domi¬ 
nions. Thus the two greatest powers 
of Europe, next to Russia, were 
closely united, from identity of in¬ 
terest and similarity of principle, in 
thismost important matter of modern 
policy, that of Baviug Tui key from 
idling into the hands of Russia; and 
without any great effort, their united 
land and sea forces could at any 
time arrest the Moscovite battalions 
in their march to Constantinople. 

The effects of this league between 
Austria and England, founded on 
dread of the growing power of Rus¬ 
sia, speedily appeared in the ascen¬ 
dency which Great Britain acquired 
among the lesser states of Germany. 
Prussia, following in the wake of the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg, bad long 
manifested an anxiety to establish in 
the north of Germany a commercial 
league, which might serve the double 
object of checking the introduction 
of English manufactures and aug¬ 
menting her own influence among 
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the lesser states in her vicinity. But 
as long as a Conservative ad minis* 
tration was at the head of affairs in 
England, this object was not only 
frustrated, but turned to the disad¬ 
vantage of those who attempted it. 
A counter Hanoverian league was 
formed in 1829, which embraced all 
the principal states of the north of 
Germany, and secured an entrance, 
on liberal principles, of English ma¬ 
nufactures into states inhabited by 
above fifteen millions of inhabitants.* 
Russia and Prussia had got only the 
Prussian states and allies to the 
amount of 1,200,000 bouIs in this con¬ 
federacy. Thus, if England had made 
sacrifices to Germany by repealing 
her navigation, and embarking in the 
hazardous Reciprocity System in 
1823, hIip at least had obtained some¬ 
thing for her concessions; and re¬ 
ciprocity, hitherto at least, was there 
divested of its worst feature, that of 
being all on one Bide, and formed on 
an expectation, which, expectation 
has since proved to be chimerical, of 
corresponding commercial advan¬ 
tages being obtained from other 
states. 

Thus, without pretendiDgto affirm 
that the arrangements made at the 
Congress of Vienna were altogether 
unexceptionable, or that Europe had 
no cause for disquietude in any 
quarter from their effects, it may 
safely bo affirmed that the great 
foundations of durable prosperity 
and safety had been laid by its exer¬ 
tions. France was tranquil, unam¬ 
bitious, prosperous, and tree. Flan¬ 
ders was united and opulent,'Under 
a benign and liberal government. 
Poland, still maintaining its nation¬ 
ality, its language and separate ex¬ 
istence, was in an infinitely better 
state than it bad ever been during 
its long and stormy annals, and kept 
alive a nucleus of the old monarchy, 
to which the reft provinces of the 
empire might one day be rejoined; 
while the great aud paramount ob¬ 
ject of erecting a barrier in Eastern 
Europe against Russia was ade¬ 
quately provided for in the only way 
In which it could he effected, by the 
close alliance of England and Aus¬ 
tria. These were great and impor¬ 
tant objects, which, even at that time, 


attracted a deserved degree ot atten¬ 
tion from the Conservative leaders 
of the British Cabinet; but their 
magnitude has become doubly appa¬ 
rent from the effect of the prodigious 
changes which have followed the 
Revolution of the Barricades, and 
the ascendency of the Reform part} 
in Great Britain. 

We do not propose at present to 
discuss either the legality or the ex¬ 
pedience of either of these changes 
with reference to domestic concerns. 
Let it be conceded, that the govern¬ 
ment of Charles X. was the most 
monstrous and tyrannical that ever 
existed; the ordonnances the most 
uncalled for violation of constitu¬ 
tional freedom recorded iu history; 
the priests and Jesuits of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, clearly 
more hostile to freedom than the 
horse, foot, and cannon of the 
younger,—Polignac infinitely more 
perilous to freedom than Soult, and 
the feeble Charles than the vigorous 
Louis Philippe. Lot it be supposed 
that subsequent events have afforded 
no confirmation of the necessity of 
a coup d'etat on the Sovereign’s side, 
and that tho procth mvnstre and re¬ 
strictions on the press have afforded 
no indications of the necessity of the 
measures unsuccessfully attempted 
by the fallen dynasty—let it be sup¬ 
posed that the Reform Bill was as 
necessary an effort as Magna Charta; 
that peace, security, and stability 
have Followed its success; that all 
abuses consequent on Tory misrule 
are now at an end, and that the Le¬ 
gislature is now as thoroughly 
powerful in its composition, as it is 
elevated in character—let all this be 
conceded, still the foreign effects of 
the triumphs of the revolutionists in 
both countries remain the same, and 
furnish ample subject for deep and 
serious meditation. 

Tho first effect of the triumph of 
the Barricades was to blow to the 
winds the international law of Eu¬ 
rope. All appeal to the Congress 
of Vienna, or the pledges there given 
by the allied Sovereigns, was at an 
end. The bond had been broken by 
one of the contracting parties, and 
of course the others could no longer 
be held bound by its stipulations. 



* 


• See Prussian Commercial League in No, CCXLH1, for January of this Magazine, 
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Europe, in return for the restoration great barrier erected with so much 
of her conquered dominions to labour and expense against revolu- 
France, and the gift of freedom to tionary France was destroyed, and 
her people, which they had in vain the gates of Europe a second time 
endeavoured to obtain for them- opened to French ambition, 
selves, had recognised a race of so- It soon appeared with how much 
vereigns on its throne, the descend- foresight the Congress of Vienna had 
exits of its legitimate monarchs, arranged Europe on such a footing 
and of a known pacific and con- as to restrain the democratic spirit 
servative character. They were re- where its excesses were most to be 
cognised and treated with as sove- apprehended. Society was every 
reigns of that great kingdom, pre- where shaken to its foundation. No- 
cisely because they did bear the thing but the most consummate pru- 
character, and therefore might be dence on the part of the continental 
relied on as likely to afford some powers could have averted a general 
security against the recurrence of war. '1 lie lesser slates of Germany 
those systematic attacks on the in- broke into convulsions in imitation 
dependence of the adjoining states, of the great parent democracy: 
from which Europe, for the last Brunswick chased its sovereign from 
twenty years, bad sustained such bis dominions, and iu all the old Con- 
dreadful injury. When, therefore, federation of the Rhine, symptoms 
instead of this pacific race, a new of an alarming effervescence appear- 
dynasty was elevated to the throne; cd: while the pusillanimous lta« 
when, in lieu of the white flag, the Mans caught the general flame, and 
blood-stained tricolor was hoisted forgetting for a moment their terror 
on the Tuilerics, the main condition of Transalpine bayonets, ventured, 
of the general paciflcatiou was at an amidst general corruption and inve- 
eud, and all nations were warned to terate selfishness, to speak of free- 
look to themselves in the perilous dom, liberty, and patriotism, while 
da> s that were approaching. Spain again revived the democratic 

This impression of the dissolution ideas of 1612, and a frightful civil 
of the iuteinational system by which war was already preparing in the 
the peace of Europe had been so whole peninsula. Established go- 
long preserved was strongly iu- vernments every where took the 
creased by the events which imme- alarm at this portentous state of 
diateiy succeeded. The Democrats things, and, as at the bursting foitli 
of Belgium, impelled by the genera] of the French Revolution in I7bfi, 
transports, and resolved not to he every one looked to their arms as 
behind tlicir Parisian brethren in the the only means of safety iu the pe- 
getting up of Revolutions, broke out, rilous days which were approaching. 
without any reason whatever^ into a re- France had soon four hundred thou- 
volt. No ordonnances there existed sand men in arms: an equal num- 
to justify or call for so great a stretch her of Germans stood in fearless 

_no public liberties had been vio- array on the other side of the Rhine; 

Jated_no invasions of power com- and two hundred thousand Mosco- 

mitted. Something was said of vites were pressing forward to the 
multures or mill-dues in the city f fields of the Katsbach and Lelpsic. 
Brussels: of undue preference of Nor was it long before a desperate 
Dutchmen In public employments : struggle arose, and it appeared but 
grievances which would have form- too clearly how ruinous a strife the 
ed a good reason for a local act of democratic spirit promised to Euro- 
Parliament, or an angry speech in pean history. Stirred up by French 
the Chaaibers, but as aground for a emissaries, encouraged by English 
revolution, in other words, an appeal declamation, the gallant Poles again 
to open force, were altogether ridi- flew to arms, but it was under darker 
culous. So it was, however, that the auspices than formerly; the glorious 
revolution took place; Flanders was cause of national independence was 
severed from Holland, the populace now sullied by Intermixture with the 
of Brussels and Liege tore another violence of democratic passion, 
name away from the Vienna bond, Whether they bad any serious and 
and amidst the applause of the de- well founded cause of complaint 
mocratic party over all Europe, the against the Russian Government has 
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never yet been ascertained: certain 
it is, however, that they bad under- 
gone nothing whatever which could 
in the slightest degree justify a re¬ 
volution : in other words, an appeal 
to open force, and a tearing to shreds 
the treaty of Vienna with all the be 
neficent clauses extorted by English 
firmness, which it contained in fa¬ 
vour of the nationality of Poland. 
The Poles have given us abundance 
of declamation on this subject, and 
the libera] press throughout Europe 
have unanimously seconded their ef¬ 
forts; but neither the one nor the 
other have given any authentic evi¬ 
dence nr distinct proof of the viola¬ 
tion of any of the material stipula¬ 
tions lu their favour by the Russian 
Government. Probably instance* 
of oppression and severity existed; 
doubtless Constantine’s passions had 
frequently led him into acts ot ca¬ 
price or barbarity; but that the Go¬ 
vernment was upon the whole bene¬ 
ficent, and that it was doing won¬ 
ders for the real regeneration of 
Polish institutions,is decisively prov¬ 
ed, as already mentioned, hy the ex¬ 
traordinary national strength which 
that fragment of old Pujjiiid, not a 
quarter of its former population, nor 
a tenth of its ancient extent, display¬ 
ed in the fierce contest which ensued 
with Moscovltc power: a dcvelope- 
ment of force so extraordinary and 
so different from the lamentable dis¬ 
play of weakness which uniformly 
occurred in the days of their ancient 
anarchical independence, that it justi¬ 
fies the opinion, that nothing was ever 
so beneficial to Poland as the Rus¬ 
sian Government: that it was, how¬ 
ever galling, in truth as great a bless¬ 
ing to them as it undoubtedly would 
in the end prove to Ireland: that un¬ 
der its firm administration and 
thorough coercion of democratic ve¬ 
hemence, the disjointed elements of 
. Polish society were gradually assum¬ 
ing a solid consistence, and that after 
half a century had been parsed under 
that painful but wholesome seve¬ 
rity, its furious passions would be 
completely drained off or extinguish¬ 
ed, and its people would ludeed be 
fitted for that civil freedom and na¬ 
tional independence, in the vain at¬ 
tempt to gain which, without such 
previous discipline, they bad passed 
through five hundred years of anar¬ 
chy and wretchedness. 


Whatever opinion may be farmed 
on this point, one thing is perfectly 
clear, that the Polish revolt was a 
complete breaking up of the treaty 
of Vienna, and an entire abandon¬ 
ment of all the provisions in favouv 
of the lesser states, and especially of 
the kingdom of Poland and the re¬ 
public of Cracow. It was in vain to 
assert that Austria and Russia were 
to be bound by its stipulations, while 
Franco, Belgium, and the Polish 
revolutionists had trampled them 
under foot. When urged to respect 
the independence of Poland, or ab¬ 
stain from a persecution of the Ita¬ 
lian democrats, Austria and Russia 
answered with invincible force: 
“ When you have restored the white 
Hag to the domes of the Tuileries 
when Helgium is again united to 
Holland, and the liberties of Europe 
are secured by the establishment of 
a barrier in Flanders against French 
aggression, wc will relax in our mea¬ 
sures of defeure and consolidation 
in Poland ; but while the tricolor 
waves on the towers of Notre Dame, 
while a French force Is at Ancona 
as a rallying point to Italian demo¬ 
cracy, and Flanders, instead of 
being the outwork of Europe against 
Prance, is the outwork of France 
agalust Europe; when all the stipu¬ 
lations, in short, of the treaty of 
Vienna in our favour have been vio¬ 
lated by you, it is in vain to appeal 
to its provisions in your favour. 
Both must be bound, or neither. 
You cannot approbate and reprobate 
the same instrument. You had an 
international law, and a subsisting 
treaty in favour of the weaker 
powers, which we had uniformly 
observed; but you chose to violate 
it, and by the revolutions of Franco 
and Belgium, tear it to shreds, and 
once again deliver Europe to the 
law ot the strongest. You havo 
made your election, and must abide 
by its results." 

Such was the state of affairs in 
Europe, changed to a vefjr great de- 

S reo for the worse, inasmuch as 
ie law of force was again pro¬ 
claimed, and the red flag hoisted by 
the democratic party, when Eng¬ 
land, heretofore the main stay of the 
conservative interest throughout 
Europe, was suddenly invaded by 
the democratic spirit, and after a 
desperate struggle its constitution. 
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wan overturned and a republican 
party installed in power. The effects 
of this great event upon the balance 
of power and future destinies of 
Europe have been and are destined 
to be prodigious; far greater than 
we who live in the midst of them 
can now appreciate. To all human 
appearance, however, they are cal* 
culated entirely to defeat in their 
ultimate consequences the hopes of 
the republican party; and in the end 
not induce upon Europe the tran¬ 
sports of democratic ascendency, 
but the stillness of Asiatic despotism. 
It h to this point, the prodigious and 
hitherto unnoticed effect of the trans¬ 
fer of England to the republican 
side, in augmenting the influence 
and aiding the growth of Russia, 
that we aio chiefly desirous of di¬ 
recting the attention of our read- 
eis; and it is in Older to shew its 
paramount dangers by the force of 
comparison, that we have gone back 
twenty years to illustrate the com- 
paiativo secuiity against the danger 
which existed before the revolution 
of the barricades had dissolved in 
all Us parts the provisions of the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Germany is the country where, 
and whoie alone, an effectual bar- 
tier against Moscovite ambition is 
to be found. Its vast and warlike 
population, which formerly over¬ 
threw the colossal fabric of Roman 
power; its forty millions of souls, 
and two thousand walled cities; its 
experienced armies and bravo peo¬ 
ple; its tenacious aristocracy and 
independent citizens, point it out 
as the great central power in Europe, 
whose strength, once fairly roused, is 
irresistible. More even than this, 
it is as yet a virgin power. Its pure 
and ardent spirit has not been in¬ 
vaded by revolutionary violence; Iia 
honest and upright heart not rifled 
by the democratic seducer. It is not 
what the French so well describe, 
from a thorough knowledge of its 
evil “us6 par des passions poll- 
tiques." Its ardent aspirations 
have not been cooled by experience 
of their fallacy; its generous re- 
solves not overwhelmed by the tor¬ 
rent of selfish passions which fol¬ 
lows in the train either of monarch¬ 
ical or democratical despotism. A 
slight contemplation of history must 
be sufficient In consequence to con¬ 


vince us that there Is the virgin soil 
where great and noble crops are to 
he reaped; and that the party with h 
it espouses is destined to acquire 
a paramount ascendency in the 
future contests of Europe. Ail 
other powers are but as dust in the 
balance to resist the growing and 
equally virgin force of Russia. 
Where are we to find the elements 
ofgreatachievement, or the character 
capable of the sacrifices which they 
require ? Is it in the degenerare and 
selfish Italians, whom Machiavcl, 
four hundred years ago, pronounced 
incapable of ever again enjoying 
freedom? In the Spaniaids, torn by 
an endless and desperate civil war 
la their own bosom; or iu the 
French, exhausted by political pas- 
sion, steeped in political proflignry, 
tainted to the heart by revolutionary 
corruption, and sinking down, after 
so long an experience of its storms, 
into the irremediable despotism 
which it never fails to bring in its 
train ? Or in the English, who have 
now voluntarily rushed into the re- 
volutionary vortex, and whose high- 
minded and generous aristocracy is 
now subjugated by a selfish demo¬ 
cratic rabble, as passionately covet¬ 
ous of power as they aro incapable, 
of exercising it to their own ultimate, 
or country’s present, advantage? 
Or in Turkey, bowed down beneath 
the yoke of years, whoso population 
is yearly melting away under the 
despotism of the Crescent, and whose 
political strength has been irrevo¬ 
cably destroyed by tho Greek Revo¬ 
lution, tiie Syrian revolt, and the 
Russian conquests? The thing is 
utterly hopeless. These powers, 
except France, instead of being ad¬ 
ditions to, are all drags upon the anti- 
Moscovite alliance. It is in Germany 
alone that the means of effectual re¬ 
sistance are to be found. 

Germany, too, from original cha¬ 
racter, common descent, and mu¬ 
tual glories, is the natural ally of 
England. A German and a Briton 
sympathise in their feelings, their 
habits, their affections; both are 
totally foreign to the nations of Cel¬ 
tic or Sarmatian descent. From the 
woods of Saxony our Gothic ances¬ 
tors hrought not only the rudiments 
of the English constitution, but the 
foundations of the English character. 
The Institutions of England are ail 
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founded on aoclal qualities and ge¬ 
neral honesty, which will be sought 
in vain among nations of pure Cel¬ 
tic descent. Germany and England 
had stood aide by Bide in the greatest 
and most decisive wars of modern 
times. In the glorious strife of the 
Reformation, the triumphant alliance 
against Louis XIV., the heroic con¬ 
test of Frederick the Great, and the 
desperate wars of the French Revo¬ 
lution. The standards of Gustavus 
Adolphus and his heroic Scotch 
allies—of Marlborough nnd Eugene 
—of Ferdinand and Frederick—of 
Bin (her and Wellington—had waved 
together. The children of both na¬ 
tions regarded the French as their 
natural Toes; they spoke in com¬ 
mon of llamillies and Blenheim, of 
Mioden nnd Katsbach,of Leipsic and 
Waterloo. In this long and glorious 
alliance, cemented by unity of des- 
centandsimilarityof character, iden¬ 
tity of interest, union of religion, 
and community of triumphs, was to 
be found the barrer, and the only 
barrier, against Russian ambition. 
The German armies and the English 
navy might hid defiance to the world 
in arms; and as both had cquul cause 
to dread their Asiatic neighbours, a 
durable confederacy against their 
inroads might have been antici¬ 
pated. 

But it is with Conservative, not 
Revolutionary England, that Ger¬ 
many is uniud. The violence, the 
falsehood, the cringing and servility 
of the revolutionary character, are 
not more at vaiiatice with their ha¬ 
bits of thought, than its atrocious 
. excesses nud selfish rapacity are 
witii their national interests. The 
conversion of Eugland, therefore, to 
the* Revolutionary standard, did 
more than dissolve the alliance of 
our government with those of Prus- 
’ sia and Austria; it extinguished all 
sympathy in the people of those 
countries with the now dominant 
classes of our nation. The acts Of 
the Reform Ministry soon gave the 
German patiiots as good cause to 
deprecate the continuance of the 
EDglisMalliance, as tho violence of 
the reformers did its people to shun 
the contamination of English prin¬ 
ciples. While the atrocious union of 
England with France against Its old 
ally the King of the Netherlands— 
the minglea servility and violence 


with which the injustice to that much 
injured monarch was perpetrated— 
the partition of his dominions—the 
guaranteeing of the revolted pro¬ 
vinces to Leopold—the destruction 
of the barrier fortresses erected at 
so prodigious a cost against Fiance 
by the victories of Wellington, and 
the infamous spectacle of the Fiem-h 
army and English fleets uniting to 
wrest Antwerp, tho outwork of Na¬ 
poleon against our independence, 
from Holland, and confer it on the 
son-in-law of France, pointed out to 
its statesmen what reliance was here¬ 
after to be placed on the faith of Eng¬ 
lish alliance under the democratic 
party which had now obtained posses¬ 
sion of its councils;—tho flames of 
Bristol and Nottingham—the univer¬ 
sal distraction or the Biiiish islands— 
the steady growth of Irish anarchy, 
and at last the total overthrow of 
the constitution, under which the 
natiou had enjoyed one bundled ami 
forty-four years of unprecedented 
freedom, tranquillity, and glory, de¬ 
monstrated in too vivid colours to 
its philosopers and men of thought, 
ou what an unstable foundation so¬ 
ciety now rested in Britain ; and the 
extreme peril of the storm totally 
destroying their infant free institu¬ 
tions, which had uprooted the an¬ 
cient Anglo-Saxon constitution of 
the English empire. 

The effect of this double shock 
was instantaneous. Germany, with 
the cordial concurrence of its whole 
inhabitants, drew off at once from 
the English alliance—the cannon 
discharged against tho citadel of 
Antwerp dispersed the infant clouds 
of German liberalism—national jea¬ 
lousy was universally roused—social 
distinctions, democratic ambition, 
were forgotten in the Rhine—the 
Rhine became the cry—three hun¬ 
dred thousand men crowded to arms 
in its vast confederacy—the forces 
for a second Leipsic, another Water¬ 
loo, were arrayed- Tho German 
youth no longer turn to England as 
the leading star which Is to direct 
them in the path of political eleva¬ 
tion; they shun it aB'the beacon 
on which national honour, public 
morality, social happiness, are to be 
wrecked. So strong has the reac¬ 
tion against liberal principles be¬ 
come, under the combined influence 
of the revolution of the barricades, 
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and the reform triumph in England, 
that the opinion is now general in 
the Fatherland that the whole re¬ 
presentative system is a delusion: 
that a paternal despoth in is the only 
government suited to the \ ices and 
weakness of humanity, and Mint the 
Roman sage was light when he pio- 
nounccd a mixed gimrnmonc a 
happy dream, never likely to he lea 
listed, and, if eo, speedily destined.to 
perish. 

Nor ia it suvpii^ing that democra¬ 
tic ascendenry in EnglandandFrance ■ 
should inspiic foieign nations, and 
especially the as yet honest and un¬ 
polluted Geimans, with mi genetal 
a sentiment of It on <n. The devas¬ 
tation and suffering which their 
insane; ptopagaudism, or insidious 
intervention, has produced in all the 
nations within the reach of their 
•intdignity, is unprecedented in mo¬ 
dern times. The Netherlands fust 
were assailed l»y the tempest—the 
Ne.theilauds, the linn and tried ally 
of England—and the Netherlands 
were paiiiiioued without the sha¬ 
dow ol a pretext, and half their do¬ 
minions eeded by the right of force 
to a revolutionary monarch. The 
rightful iriouaicli, the king 'turnan- 
teed in hi, dominions by the, tieaty 
of Vienna, took up aims to vindicate 
his light; the. Revolutionary iahl>l,« 
were uveithrow’ll, the t/iur.i lift- 
get were defeated in two pitched 
battles, lliusseis was on the point 
of failing into their hands, when 
England"and France inteilined, and 
the \ ictoi ious Dutch were compelled 
liy Marshal Gerard to retrace their 
steps to (he banks of the Waale. 
Antwerp was besieged, and this 
magnificent fortress, which Napo¬ 
leon said was itself worth a king¬ 
dom, and which he would nut re 
linquisb, even when at his last ex 
tremlty in Champagne, was reft by 
British arms from the house of 
Orange. 

Poland was a still more cruel vic¬ 
tim of democratic ambition. Sti¬ 
mulated by French propagandism 
and English declamation to rush 
blindly into a hopeless contest, that 
gallant people boldly and heroically 

a led for their independence, 
w » they had no plauslbfexire- 
text even for throwing ofijtfcfc us- 
sian government. But tynat was 
the result ? France could not or 
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would not move, the declamations 
of the English Liberals evaporated 
in empty woids, Shrynrrlvi was 
forced back, Waisnv beleagueiid, 
and the last lemnaut of the dcliver- 
eis of Chiisteudoni, under John Kj- 
bleeki, sunk under the Mos,covit<; 
yoke. But the fate which Liberal¬ 
ism had now brought u))on' them 
was vciy different fiom the temper¬ 
ed constitution and respected na¬ 
tionality which Conservative Eiig- 
Imd had prepared for them at the 
Congress of Vienna. Trod down, 
galled, and insulted, Poland was 
now, as a.i expiation of its folly and 
itssin^, compelled to dri,.k to the 
dregs the cup of national humilia¬ 
tion. Whether or not all that ha., 
been said of the suflciings id its in¬ 
habitants, and the cruelty inflicted 
on them by their cotujuciois, i i well 
founded, we have no mi huh of 
knowing, because tho only channel 
of information on the subject is the 
false and declamatory Lib, ml press, 
upon whose allegations no reliance 
whatever qan be placed. But toe 
great features of Polish min md 
ceiUin. Her nationality is d-stioy- 
cd—her constitution ovciturncd— 
her people ineorpoi .tied with the 
Mo-covite empiic, or hcatten d as 
exiles mcr di-lJnt lauds. I pen 
whom does the iil.mic of these di— 
.■isti-n tist? Not upon (,nu-;ii - 
live England, lor she had piotidid 
for Poland a sum lcfugp, et; i 
teed by all Europe—not upon Rue- 
bin, lor she was (Mien of iieuissiry 
to such a eotust! by t!»•• jietii to 
which she was exposed by lids 
monstrous revolt—at the ('ungiesa 
of Vittina; but upon the self!’ h and 
insensate Liberal patty of Fi.irnc 
and England, who first tote, to 
pieces the bond of Europe in Icr 
favour made at the Congress of 
Vienna:—next, to save themselvis 
from the approaching punishment 

« heir sius, drove the unhappy 
•8 into revolt, and then abanricn- 
ed them, when iircvocably comn.il- 
ted, to their enemies. 

Spaii^, and Portugal remained; 
and what bus been the fate of the 
Spanish Peninsula, the theatre of 
England’s and Wellington’s glory, 
from the Liberal Governments of 
France and England? Since the 
moment when the triumph of the 
Barricades destroyed the peace of 
2 u 
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Europe they have never tasted one 
moment of repose. For tour years the 
civil contest, has continued to rage 
in Spain. Commencing from small 
beginnings on the shores of the Ebro, 
it has slowly but steadily spread to 
all the adjoining provinces, and now 
numbers eighty thousand combat¬ 
ants under its banners. These brave 
men, following the footsteps of the 
heroic Zutnallacnrcgui, have nobly 
bore up for tluee years against 
every difficulty and privation. With¬ 
out money, aims, or fortified towns 
—destitute of artillery, ammunition, 
and resources—they have won them 
all liy their undaunted valour. Op¬ 
pressed by England and France, 
overshadowed by the Quadrupartite 
Alliance, notwithstanding the insi¬ 
dious aid of England lavished to 
their enemies in mercenaries, arms, 
and loans, they have nobly comba¬ 
ted with undaunted resolution for 
their king, their country, and their 
God.* While England, deserting 
her ancient, and proud position, was 
uniting with the French and demo¬ 
cratic party in Spain and Portugal— 
while aiding the 1 evolutionary 
blood-tliii sty taction of Madiid and 
Lisbon, t-lio was striving to beat 
down the biavo peasantry who 
combated by her side at i'ittoriu 
and Toulouse—the simple mmui- 
tainecisof Navarre kept their faith 
inviolate. For three long years, 
like the Yeiideana or Tyiolese, 
they have preserved the cause of 
freedom in their valleys, and if not 
crushed by the intervention of a 
now-intervening administration in 
this country, will, to all human Ap¬ 
pearance, drive tine foul usurper 
from their capital, and regain tlicir 
ancient and hereditary liberties. In 
the course of this desperate strug- 
le, however, calamities unheard of 
av« been indicted on the Spanish 
and Portuguese people; the contest 
has assumed a character of hotror 
pint t <j tin in onfc ; blood has flowed 
in toirents, both in the field, in the 
duugeuii, ami on the scaffold; the 
atrocious cruellies of tho Revolu¬ 
tionists have diiven the Cnrlists to 


unhappy but unavoidable reprisals; 
and In tbe midst of loud professions 
of philanthropy on the part of the 
British Ministry, they have been 
insidiously and now openly sup¬ 
porting a faction who massacre pri¬ 
soners in cold blood, who muidered 
two hundred captives in the prisons 
of Barcelona, and butcher the mo¬ 
thers and sisters of the leaders of 
their enemy’s party. It is with 
such blood-thirsty assassins that the 
standards of England are now min¬ 
gled; it is to support such a cause 
that her blood and treasure is now 
lavished ; it is to beat down the de¬ 
fenders of religious liberty and inde¬ 
pendence that her foices aie now 
employed; and that,too, in the valleys 
of the Pyrenees, around the walls of 
St Sebastian, on the field of Vittoi ia! 

But, as the most superficial obser¬ 
vation of history must be sufficient 
to show, there is a supei intend¬ 
ing Providence which watches over 
human affairs, and renders the pas¬ 
sions and vices of nations, equally 
as individuals, the means of bring¬ 
ing on themselves a righteous retri¬ 
bution. The same Almighty power 
which made the charnel-house of 
Spain and the snows of Russia the 
punishment of French aggression, is 
preparing, and that, too,'at no dis¬ 
tant period, the just chastisement of 
English perfidy. Already the steps 
of their progress are visible. The 
East is to bo the theatre of her suf¬ 
fering and disgrace. While the 
fleets of England and the armies of 
France were busied in spoliating her 
inoffensive allies—while the Euglish 
pendant was blockading the Tagus, 
within (light of the rocks of Torres 
Vedras, and aiding in the Biego of 
Antwerp, within a day’s march of 
Waterloo, a new and active enemy 
appeared in tbe Syrian mountains. 
The Pacha of Egypt overthrew the 
Turks in the decisive battle of Ko- 
niah—the power of the Osmanlis 
tottered to its foundation. In the last 
.extremity, the Sultan applied to his 
natural allies, France and England, 
for aid; but they replied, that their 
forces were ao occupied in blockad- 


* Tnn hundred ard fifty thousand stand of arm*, and tan thousand mercenaries, were 
sent by England to aid tho Queen's mra in 1835. (Park Papers, 5. 1830.) Those 

for the auxiliary legion were fifteen thousand muskets, one thousand swords, six hundred 
tv shine* 
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ing tbe Tagus, and besieging Ant¬ 
werp, that they could not spare a 
battalion or a vessel to exti irate him 
from destruction. Driven to bis last 
shifts, lie applied to his natural ene¬ 
mies, the'Russians, and they were 
nut long in affording him the need¬ 
ful aid. Thirty thousand Musco¬ 
vites were speedily at Scutari; the 
Pacha of Egypt retii ed; the Darda¬ 
nelles opened to the Russian fleets, 
and dosed for ever against those of 
the rent of the world. The Reform 
Hill had done for llunsia that which 
all the genius of Catherine, and all 
the might of Alexander, could not 
effect. The Crescent became tri¬ 
butary to the Cross ; and the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi did as much for 
the. maritime strength of Russia, and 
the maritime ruin of England, as the 
invasion of Napoleon had done for 
its military strength, and the des¬ 
truction of his vast dominion. 1 

This vast acquisition, which 
brought Russian influence and 
power to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and closed the great de¬ 
bouch** of the Dardanelles against 
Austrian power, excited the utmost 
jealousy at Vienna; hut what could 
her Cabinet do against the northern 
colossus at that disastrous ci isis ‘i 
England, her natural ally ! England 
—suppmted by whom she could 
easily have bid defiance to Muscovy 
—was raging on the other side. She 
was busy spoliating her old ally, the 
King of the Netherlands, handing 
over Antwerp to France, destroy¬ 
ing the barrier fortresses against 
France, and supporting in Portugal 
an irreligious revolution. Prussia, 
indignant at this monstrous dere¬ 
liction of faith and abandonment 


of policy, was arming with indig¬ 
nant baste, and her armies were 
accumulating on the Meuse, almost 
within sight of the tricolor 11-ig. 
What could Austria do alone at that 
crisis, with Franco and England 
united, menacing Geimany on one 
side, and Russia devouring Tuikey 
on the other ? Resistance was im¬ 
possible. Terror at commotions irt 
Italy drew off all her disposable 
forces to the plains of Lomhaidy, 
aud nothing remained for a Tuikish 
demonstration. England and Ger¬ 
many had become disunited, from 
the insane policy of our 1 evolution¬ 
ary ruleis, and Russia in o iise- 
queuce was irresistible. A moie 
pressing danger than even the otcu- 
palion of Constantinople by the 
Muscovites, the danger of tewilu- 
tionary aggression ninl Italian revolt, 
had thrown the vast mass of Central 
Europe into the alliance of Russia. 
The monstrous union of Fiance and 
England; their open disregard of 
all the, faith of treaties; their despe¬ 
rate revolutionaiy assault* < n all the 
lesser states within reach of their 
power, had inspired the utinoi.t ter¬ 
ror in alt the remoter states. Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, pi < • • i d by 
a common daugcr, tvero united hy 
the bands of the closest allisnce. 
L'rider the influence of this feeling 
of joint interest aud common danger, 
the strides of Russia in the East 
were unobserved or disregarded; 
and England at the close of the affair, 
as the consequence of her atrocious 
attack on Belgium and Puitiural, 
found the Russian power it rcvorably 
established at Constantinople, ami 
the whole naval resources of the 
Levant at her disposal. 


• Secret Article of the Tivaty of (fukiar Skrlctii. 

“ As his Majesty tbe Emperor of ull the Russian, wishing to spare the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte the expense uni inconvenience which might be occasioned to it, by 
affording substantial Rid, will notRsU for that aid if circumstances should place the 
Sublime Porte under tbe obligation of furnishing it; the Sublime Ottoman Porte, 
in the place of the aid which it is bound to furnish in case of need, according to the 
principle of reciprocity of tbe patent treaty, shull confine its action in fuvour of the 
Imperial Court of Russia to closing the strait of the Dardanelles, that is to say, to 
not allowing any foreign vessels of war to enter therein under any pretext what¬ 
soever.” 

Under this treaty Russia has acquired the exclusive command of the Dardanelles, 
—ati acquisition of Incalculable Importance to her maritime strength and influence in 
southern Europe. The moral influence of this great event is even more exteusive than 
Its obvious effects. It has thrown Turkey entirely Into the arms of Russia, and brought 
down her southern frontier to the A?gpan Sen.— Pnrl. Pop. Hth Mnnh, 18.‘W>. 
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Swiftly and >ur<*ly, therefoie, in 
tlio natural whiiltf, of mu - perfidious’ 
Hellish, and aggressive external po¬ 
licy, has tli.: punishment of our 
sins conic upon us. Tin* Darda¬ 
nelles is closed against our Hag; 
Greece is tiiliulaiy to our enemies; 
Peisia is overawed by their inilu- 
ences; the introduction of steam¬ 
boats on the Euphrates, elfccted (un¬ 
der the, influence of judicial blind- 
nobs) by our own Government, is 
smoothing away all the difficulties of 
the passage, tin (High Central Asia, 
and paving the road to India to the 
Kushinn arms ! The Liberals of this 
country now see the danger—they 
dread it—they would willingly avert 
it; hut it is no longer in lltHi power. 
Steadily and unceasingly the Rus¬ 
sian dominion is extending, to the 
manifest peiil of our present influ¬ 
ence and future independence—as 
steadily and unceasingly is the, hour 
of reuihulive. justice appicaching to 
our rulers and our people. Where 
are they to look out for allies to 
lC'-ist that colossal power, which 
threatens soon to array all Europe, 
from the North Cape toGibialtar, in 
an alliance against mir naval power ? 
Is it in Germany, disgusted at our 
perfidy—indignant at our tcigivcr- 
satiou—tonified at our propagan¬ 
dist!) V Is it in France, emancipated 
by the vigour of Louis Philippe from 
the thraldom oi the Revolutionists, 
which has re-enacted with additional 
seventy the ordinances of Polignac, 
and supports them with an armed 
force of four hundred thousand 
men ? Is it in Belgium, which, but 
for our aid, would have been sub¬ 
dued, in 1832, by Holland, aided by 
nothing but the force of a righteous 
cause ? Is it in Portugal, which, 
for eighteen months, could not ter- 
minatc a civil war round Oporto ? 
or in Spain, reeking with the blood 
of the followers of Wellington, and 
holding England in unutterable hor¬ 
ror for her unparalleled violations 
of faith, which seeks to impose on 
their people a hated usurper, an 
odious and sanguinary revolution¬ 
ary yoke '( 

Let us not deceive ourselves. All 
Europe will soon be arrayed against 
us: France, tlm only power capable 
of giving us effectual aid, has already 
slipped loumi to the other side, and 
having earned wisdom by revolu¬ 
tionary suffering, is preparing to 


stand foremost in the rank of con¬ 
servative powers against our Inde¬ 
pendence; Germany, our natuial 
idly, our ancient and tried comrade, 
is laugcd with our enemies—the Re¬ 
volution of the Barricades and ihe 
English Reform Bill have, thrown its 
Win like, millions, the natuial bul¬ 
wark of Europe, into the >.rms of 
Russia; the atrocious perfidy of our 
foreign policy, since, conservative 
principles were overlluovvn in tliis 
country, has brought down tin ir 
standards to the Rhine and the Dar¬ 
danelles; the might of Austria and 
Prussia, instead of being the bul¬ 
wark of Europe against Russia, have 
become the outwork of Russia a- 
gainst Eutope. Having effected this 
hideous transposition—having rolled 
over four hundred thousand of the 
bravest and finest troops in the 
vvoihl to the Moscovitn standards, 
our democratic rulers may declaim 
as they please against Russian ambi¬ 
tion—they may call iu piteous strains 
on Belgium ami Spain to aid them; 
they have lost the means of resisting 
it—they have surrendered the bul¬ 
warks against its advances to the 
forces of the enemy, and the nation 
they have miblcd is about to euficr 
the punishment of its sms. And we 
tell the people of England, that if the 
evil dayB come upon them—if a 
frightful revolt severs Ireland from 
their dominion—if Canada hoists 
the standard of independence, and 
France unites with all Europe to 
avenge the disasters of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, and overturn our 
naval power—if the Thames and the 
Mersey arc blockaded by hostile 
fleets, and the starving millions of 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire are 
driven to their reform rulers to beg 
for bread, it is no mote than, for the 
last five years, they have done to 
other nations, and no more than 
retributive justice requires they 
should Buffer for their sins. And 
where are the means of maintaining 
such a contest ? In our next num¬ 
ber, we shall examine the military, 
naval, financial, and colonial re¬ 
sources which the reciprocity sys¬ 
tem, chenp government, and our 
democratic rulers have left to us to 
withstand the powerful coalition, 
whose deadly hostility our past 
greatness and present iniquities are 
rapidly ranging against our exist¬ 
ence. 
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UliWIMSI'ENCKS OF STOT1IAKU. 

Part I. 


The circumstance of having been 
intimately acquainted, and for many 
years, with the great and good inau 
whose name stands at the head of 
this paper, first induced uie to throw 
together a few reminiscences respec¬ 
ting him, which I trust, will he found 
of some interest not only to those who 
personally knew him, hut to many 
who woi« his admit era as an artist, 
and who feel desirous to learn what 
they can of tin* pi irate, as well as 
public life, of such eminent persons 
as have done honoui to their coun- 
tiy by the exertion of their getiiue, 
lli<‘irinl1uoriccaudtheir moral woith. 
In all these respects the name of 
Smihard deserves vencialion, since 
lie was not lo.-a excellent as a man 
than as a painter; and as my ac¬ 
quaintance with him commenced by 
a ruvuin stance, that evinced a kind 
and amiable tiait in his ehmactor, 1 
trust 1 may he pardoned in relating 
iihcre; tin* more fo as it will oc¬ 
cupy hut a hi lef space in my nariu- 
tive, and will not, 1 hope, he found 
tedious to my icadets. It may also 
he of some use to the youug stu¬ 
dent in ait, when lie sees with how 
much good nature and consideration 
tlie really eminent encourage the 
efforts of industry, and will conde¬ 
scend to advise and direct thoRe 
who arc anxious to follow a well- 
regulated course in their studies aud 
pursuits. 

In early j oulh I had a great fond¬ 
ness for drawing, which had ne’ er 
been cultivated by any instruction; 
and 1 attempted to paint a picture, 
(in miniature) without knowing a 
single rule of art. It is almost need* 
less to add, that it was a very 
iv i etched performance; but it show¬ 
ed a love of the art; and my dear 
faiher (who had Borne taste and 
skill in the arts himself, though not 
in heads and figures, to which I in¬ 
clined) fauded that he saw in my 
Madouua and child—for such was 
the ambitious subject—more than 
any one else could have discovered, 
namely, a promise of talent beyond 
the ordinary run in young persons 
who have a wish to excel In paint¬ 


ing. No ciitie would be very ec- 
vere upon a parent for such an error 
ns this. My dear father viewed my 
atti rnpt with great satisfaction; and 
it so happened, that, on the very day 
I had presented it finished before 
him, he was going to dine in the 
neighbourhood of St James’s, at a 
house where he used to meet some 
acquaintances of the old school, who 
had formed themselves into a club. 
This little sot icty contained so many 
oddities, that, had Addison been 
living in these latter times, he might 
have found in it muny a hint ior the 
richness of his humour, in his own 
pictiiie of a ilub iceoidcd in the 
Spectator. 

In my fathers fiatcrrdiy of oddi- 
tieR, petMHiR of public celehiily lor 
talent, humnur, oi tome quality that 
placed them beyond the common 
mu of ,agreeable companions, wen; 
alsoTiotunireqiientiy t-ei ntoheighteu 
the amusement of the mm i d circle. 
M uiulen, the famous comedian 
(aud a most respectable man in pii- 
vatn life) was often there. One of 
the standing member! was a ceitain 
Surgeon T--—, who hud In < n a f-i- 
vourite pupil of John Hunter. He 
was an excellent suigtoii; very de¬ 
cided and honest in his practice; 
and one who invariably, like Doctor 
Ssngrado, prescribed to his patientH 
temperance and water thinking as 
the certain means of longevity. But 
possibly thinking that longlife was 
tiequently a very doubtful blessing, 
he might, perhaps, have, been less 
anxious to attain it in his own pev- 
sou, since he undoubtedly killed 
himself at last with a too great love, 
of port wine, and good dinueis. I 
remember him well; he was a tall, 
handsome man, with regular fea¬ 
tures, a Hoi id complexion, and a 
clear blue eye. He wore asingulai 
wig, that never sat dose, to IiIh head, 
and was always frizzled in high up¬ 
right fashion on the crown; and 
that wig and frizzle, wh. i> 1 was a 
child, used to put me in mind of the 
flourish of flames at the t»p of the 
momjjnent on Fish Street Hill. 
Surgeon T—— was a great talker, 
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and truly he had that in his head 
which was worth bringing forth. 
But he laboured under an impedi¬ 
ment in liis speech, and prided him¬ 
self In the very last tiling which any 
one who had such a mislurliinc, one 
would think, could desire to be dis¬ 
tinguished lor—that of fraying smart, 
winy things, which require promp¬ 
titude, a,id the off-hand style of de¬ 
li veiy to make them tell with good 
HVcci. The surgeon’s sallies, there¬ 
fore, often founduri d in their career; 
but, tor all that (as every clever 
pleasant man must be, notwithstand¬ 
ing ins physical iuliriuilics), he was 
vuiy nniu'-iug : and though Ids points 
wcie injumi by bis delivery, yet 
point was the cliaraetenstie of his 
cuuvcisation. His reverence for the 
memory of John Hunter was like 
th it of a poet's for Nhahspearc or 
i'diitou. That celebrated surgeon 
b id been bis master, and was in his 
»)(*s the greatest mail the woild 
bad ever piodueed. No matter what 
tin* Kiihj.-et might be, but if you 
differed i 1 opinion from Surgeon 
T —, alter giving bis own leasons 
lor Ins opposition,lie would suddenly 
look fieice, turn round, give a shako 
of bis bead that set every frizzle of 
his wig in motion, an \ cl<»e upon 
you with the unaiiswerahlo argu- 
liii nt of--'* Sir, tiie great John Iiuu- 
ttr used to think so.” Alter this 
there was uo more to be said, for 
John Hunter was the oracle whoso 
uiulioiity admitted neither of doubt 
mu appeal. I remember his once 
showing me, with the same kind of 
devotion and reverence that 1 have 
b-cu the priests exhibit ou the Con¬ 
tinent when showing the relic oi a 
> -i.it, a -.ar, most fmmidable in 
appeal mice, which lie t\eu«urod as 
a dung beyond all price, it being 
tin* identical saw with which he had 
M»en III.* great John operate upon 
many an arm and leg. So much fot 

Sm-ge'ui T-. He is deed and 

g-.nc; lie was a worthy man, and did 
much good in his day; few now te- 
maiu who remember him, and I hope 
my read.-is, therefore, will pardon 
this dign ssion concerning him and 
my father’s (lub, which they will 
find lends, in the natural ordpr of 
things, to the subject of the follow¬ 
ing reminiscences. Another sketch 
or two, and we shall coma to the 
point; for the overture must oe play¬ 


ed out before we raise the curtain, 
neither cat calls nor impatience ever 
affecting the fiddlers eo as to make 
them bate one bar of their scraping. 

Amongst the members of the club 

there was a certain Mr B-,n man 

of talent, who was by profession an 
architect. His name was an un¬ 
common one, but 1 give only the 
initial letter, because I wish my 
father’s club to remain, like myself, 
tncoyaifu. In figure and in face Mr 

B-justified bis pretensions to the 

very jovial and vciy heathen name 
he had derived from his forefathers 
(it may afford some of my ingenious 
reaileis amusement to puzzle it 
out). He was the exact counter¬ 
part t a Silenus that I hare seen in 
a celebrated bacchanalian picture by 
Titian. He was large and stout, with 
a very ied face, lull and moony, so 
fat that Hues there were none in it. 
Time cmiirl never say he had wrink¬ 
led his cheek. He possessed, 
amongst other accomplishments, a 
truly wonderful art of imitating the 
biids. llow lie effected this, 1 do 
not know. All 1 can tell is, that he 
used merely to put his little fingers, 
one iu either side of the cornets of 
his mouth, and 1m would then 
whistle in imitation of the blackbiid, 
thrush, nightingale, Ac., with such 
astonishing truth and power, that it 
was impossible (and the experiment 
had olteii been tried), to distinguish 
his imitations from the notes ot the 
real birds. He would sing, chirp, 
cull, waiblo in cadence, as if the 
strain came from a bird on the 
wing whilst tuning its song; now he 
would become fainter, then again 
louder, as if the warbler approached 
nearer to the earth, and all in strict 
accord with nature, in a manner that 
defies description to convey any ade¬ 
quate idea of its perfection. Had 
l.o not had tho misfortune to be a 
gentleman, such a talent as this 
would have made his fortune at the 
country fairs. I have heard blm say, 
that he used to deceive the birds 
themselves in the woods, and 1 can 
readily believe it. I know that he 
once deceived a multitude at Vaux- 
hall; for there, shifting his stand, 
whilst pouring forth a strain in imi¬ 
tation of the nightingale, he kept 
many of the company present run¬ 
ning about from one place in the 
gardens to another to trace the aup- 
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posed Philomela to her retreat. Yet 
with this marvellous power of in¬ 
flection of tone, ho could not sing 
onu note of a song, nor even hum a 
tune. 

His intimate acquaintance with 
the birds was not confined to their 
music—he had a veiy considerable 
knowledge of their life, habits, and 
conversation; with so much acute¬ 
ness of observation wherever a 
lordly eagle, a cock-robin, a house 
martin, or even a poor little city-bred 
spat row, with its smokey wings, 
might be concerned, that had lie 
found leisure to make ornithology 
his study, I have no doubt he would 
have ad sauced the science, nnd 
would have settled the question 
whetIm' a monarchy 01 a republic 
was best suit* d to the tenants of the 
woods—he might not have pioved 
altogether unworthy to follow in the 
steps of While, the mimitahle author 
of tselhorne. In fine, his whole soul 
was with the buds; and if the doc- 
tiineof Pjtliagoras had been Hue, 
he would, no doubt, on his depar- 
tuie from this life some years ago, 
have been transmuted into some 
chat ming songster of the leathered 
tribe; and it so, l will venture to 
say, no cage would have pleased him 
so well as the precincts of the old 
club loom, to whose social meetings 
he had added the. giace of harmony, 
aud where he used to perform the 
owl’s part to peifection, in Arne's 
delightful air of " Where the bee 
suck*,” when Borne, vocalist of the 
day favoured the company with that 
wild melody from the “ Tempest.” 
No biographer has ever yet recorded 

the merits of Mr B-; I am 

glad, therefore, of this oppoituoity 
of celebrating them; and, from my 
own early recollections and impres¬ 
sions, 1 can truly add, he was a very 
good-natured man—a prodigious fa- 
vouiite with children, who, with de¬ 
lighted and expectant faces, would 
beg him to be a bird and give them 

a strain—“ Now do, Mr-, be 

the owlor, “ do be the blackbird 
or, " whistle it over again,” were the 
constant boons craved by children, 
as they thronged around bis kuees. 

A third member of the dub was a 
certain Captain Watkins (for my fa¬ 
ther’s dub, like Addison’s, bad a 
captain in it), an army gentleman, 
retired from service; and here, 


reader, we are drawing to the point, 
though our way has been somewhat 
round about in getting to it, tor this 
Captain Watkins (I give you the lull 
benefit of his name ) had the. honour 
of being brother in-law to Thomas 
Stothaid, Esquire, lloyal Academi¬ 
cian, the great historical painter, and 
the subject of those reminiscences 
to which we are not yet come, but 
are now fast advancing; these little 
lets aud hiuderauces heiug nothing 
mure in our way than the toll-gates 
nnd turnpikes of a highway mad, 
that take a certain fine ol you tor 
your own benefit, since the tolls aud 
turnpikes help, by their uibulea im- 
pured, to keep up a good loud, and 
such little calls as 1 impose on your 
patience, a fiord you a pi adieu) les¬ 
son in that gieat vinue, if they do 
you no tuitiier good, Ihank me, 
thcrelore, and lead on, for we am 
now coming to Captain Watkins. 

The Captain was a veiy singular 
man, aud so stiikiugly lescmblcd 
Munden, the comedian, in his size, 
his make, his face >r his thousand 
changing faces, tor Munden bad a 
new one for every pan), in his air, 
and, above all, in the richness of his 
comic humour, that if there be any 
truth in that whimsical old science 
of the stars, Captain Watkins and 
Joey Munden must have been horn 
under one planet, of one and the 
same influences, for uever were two 
men more alike. To hear the Cap¬ 
tain tell a slot y, or relate an anec¬ 
dote (and lie had stories enough in 
this way to have composed a book 
that would have become as standard 
an Joe Miller), to hear him tell his 
adveiituies in gartison towns vviiere 
there was a boarding school of young 
laities, or ladies a little older wailing 
tor promotion; to hear him, I say, 
tel) these tilings was almost as gieat 
a treat as seeing the gieat king of 
comedy, Munden himself, perform a 
part in many of those pieces in 
which he was inimitable. Need i 
add, that dull was the evening at tny 
father’s club when not enlightened 
by the Mars-like irradiation of the 
Captain's company. 

These persons above sketched 
(and peace be to their memory, for 
they are now all dead) were the 
chief members of that little society, 
where mv father usually took the 
President s chair > and where, seated 
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and invested in all due honour, after 
giving the King and the Church, ho 
drew from his pocket, on the day I 
hare already named, and with a 
higher eulogium than iny modesty 
will allow me to repeat, my very 
juvenile performance of the Madon¬ 
na and Child. How complacent are 
men and critics when seated round 
a botile of wine ! None of the com¬ 
pany knew much about the arts; my 
father was by far the best judge of 
ill** pitly, but he looked at the 
painting thiongh tne spectacles of 
patciml affection, and those are 
never formed of diminishing glasses. 
The picture was handed round, and 
pronounced by all present, new. mu. 
“ wonderful! the age of the artist 
nonsidcied.” Mr W — proposed 
a bumper to the good health of the 

young sketclicr. Surgeon T- 

ventured a critical remark on the 
anatomy of an arm in one ot the 
figures (perhaps he thought of Sur¬ 
geon limiter’s saw, and it it could 
In; fMsily lopped off); nnd Captain 
Watkiu’s said, “ Let me be of use; 
let me introduce picture and artist to 
my brother-in-law, Mr Stolhard, and 
hear what lie lias to say about it; he 
is veiy ready to do all he can to be¬ 
nefit a student or 'over of the arts." 
My father was pleased with the pro¬ 
posal, and asked tin* Captain to din¬ 
ner. He came as invited; the ap¬ 
pointment was speedily made to wait 
on Mr Stothard, and thus, reader, to 
my father’s dub was I indebted for 
in/ introduction to our great histo¬ 
rical painter, at his own house in 
>cwman .Street, where, for the first 
time, I saw our Kuglndi Raphael 
seated in his painting room, and 
tm-ied over his fine picture of Hec¬ 
tor ami Andromache. 

*' M.diinks I him now 1 

Oil, nhcri’, my lunl ! 

In im miml’s Unntm,” 

So may 1 say of Stothard, for well 
•lo ! remember him at that first meet¬ 
ing. 1 remember the morning I pre¬ 
pared to go to him; how 1 looked 
at my poor pit tun*, this way, that 
•wav, in the glass, and out of the 
^.lass; how I tried to look it into 
something much better than it was, 
before it appeared at the bar of 
judgment. 1 carried it in my hand 
all the way we were rumbling along; 
it was shut up in a small box, with 
a sliding lid, that had been my grand¬ 


mother's ; it was a piece of family 
pride, for it had originally belonged 
to Queen Anne, and was tradition¬ 
ally said to have been given by her 
Majesty to my great-aunt; with a 
little old fashioned glass, covered at 
the back with chased silver monkies. 
1 never shall forget the feeling of 
tiephlation with which I drew out 
that lid of my grandmother's box, to 
show the picture to Mr Stothard; 
for I can truly say, that I did not 
think my performance to be the 
wonder it had been pronounced to 
he by ihe company at my father’s 
club. But Stothard was not the man 
to discourage or dishearten any one; 
in him I soon found, as in ail hu)y 
great men, that there, was a good na¬ 
ture about him towards tiie student, 
that soon dispelled ail tear, and made 
the young asoirant feel peifectly at 
case iD his presence. 

He did not expert to meet wiili 
great things from little means; lie 
did not criticise on a beginner as he 
would on a master. He considered 
the attempts of an uueducated artist 
as attempts only, nnd estimated them 
not tor what they were, but for 
what they indicated the hand that 
had achieved them might become 
under a judicious schooling in the 
pursuit of the nits. Stothard, in 
tiiis respect, resembled some great 
nien I coulrl name in literature, 
who are ever more ready to com¬ 
mend and to encourage titan are 
lhe little critics ; those I mean who 
deem themselves critics, and who 
often possess not ono essential re¬ 
quisite for true criticism; the first 
quality for such an office being 
fas Stothard himself lias not unfre- 
quently remarked) a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with tiic subject on which 
he Is to sit in judgment. To throw 
a stone is an easy thing, but to hit 
the mark requires a practised eye 
as well ns a true baud. Those who 
stum] at the head of a libtral art, if 
in literature, painting, sculptuie, or 
what not, know well the ditto uUies 
that must be conquered by the stu¬ 
dent, the pei severance required, and 
the knowledge that must he gained 
lo enable the most giu«*«l bv nature, 
even to approach within the view of 
what is excellent. They know, al¬ 
so, that the finest genius does not 
create out of a void; that there must 
be materials to work upon ; and the 
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better the materials, the better will 
be the production. They feel that 
the little critics bare neither depth 
nor reflection enough in themselves 
to comprehend, that real genius is 
as much displayed in availing itself 
of the slightest hint that falls in its 
way,'as in any other thing; and that 
it is a most striking feature of that 
high power to kuow where to select, 
and where to invent. The skilful 
combination and treatment of selec¬ 
tion and invention, generally pro¬ 
ducing the best works wiiero ima¬ 
gination or fancy take the lead. The 
judgment or reasoning faculty btirig 
necessary to perfect this union, ami 
this must lie schooled and matured 
by a long niui anxious course of 
study. 

In these attributes, literature and 
painiii / closely resemble each other. 
The truly great in either, possess 
these requisites, and are (wiih very 
lew exceptions, 1 believe] generally 
found to be the most indulgent of 
all critics. They have no nred to 
a 1 -sniire an appearance, of superior¬ 
ity, ci to strike awe by finding fault 
tor the sake of doing so; their claims 
to superiority are established aud 
admitted; they can examine a thing 
and pronounce upon it like ordinary 
men who have no character of ciitic 
to maintain. They can afford to be 
natural, and to fee] and act as others 
do, nor can they fear to lose any 
tiling by giving encouragement to 
ohscuie meiit, before it has receiv¬ 
ed the /Hijirr/urtliir of public fame, 
should that merit lie afterwards un¬ 
ion uuato or overlooked when it 
ciunes to take its chance in the lot- 
teiy of the world. Men of a high 
order oi mind are also generally be¬ 
neficent in heart; they take more 
pleasure in looking at the agreeable 
than ui passing over that to fasten 
on the displeasing. They examine 
every thing with a view to see what 
good it is capable of. And, like him 
who throws his ore into tbo melting 
pot, they do not cast away the mass 
because there is some dross in it; 
whilst they are careful not to over¬ 
look one grain of the true metal. 
The little critic, on the contrary, 
sees only the dross, a coarse grain 
being the most obvious to his own 
eight, hut he has not the skill nor 
the judgment that would lead to the 
refining process. 


From a conviction that this is 
truth, I would recommend every 
student, if in literature, painting, or 
in any one of the fine arts, to seek 
at the beginning (should he have the 
opportunity to do so, but alas! that 
is too often wanting), the opinion 
and advico of a truly great man. 
Let him modestly but fearlessly lay 
bis attempts, however humble they 
may be, before such a man; and, in 
nineteen instances out of twenty, i 
will venture to assert, that he will 
receive more encouragement, more 
useful direction,and even more cmn- 
meudntion for his endeavours, than 
he would meet vvitlr from a whole 
band of the common run of preten¬ 
ders and commonplace critics of the 
day. Criticism is a noble ai. when 
exercised by a noble mind, but it 
is a deadly and poisoned weapon, 
and the wound it gives is often death, 
when dealt forth by n malicious 
spirit, with a shrouded head and a 
muffled hand. 

Tiie generosity, tiie kindness aud 
the manly judgment (never flattering 
nor needlessly severe) ol Stnthaid. 
as n critic, ai e well known to all who 1 
sought liis opinion or his advice, 
with a view to their own ben»lrt. lie 
his disposition there was not even 
tiie shadow of envy, ile loved the 
art in which he hioiHdl excelled; lie 
admired it in whatever was excel¬ 
lent for its owu excellence, and the 
person by whom it was pi educed 
was indifferent to him. His own 
sons never even received a fkitteiiug 
commendation from him because of 
their affinity; nor did any personal 
opposition ever draw from him a 
disparaging rernaik on tiie winks of 
another, if they deserved pi,due. for 
their intrinsic merit. It was to such 
a critic and sue h a man, that 1 was 
introduced by Captain Watkins. 

The great artist was in his panning 
room when we arrived—-for thither, 
as a more than ordinary favour, we 
were conducted. The painting 
room was tolerably large; it pos¬ 
sessed the very necessary advantage, 
of an excellent light—and was so 
filled with pictures, drawings, port¬ 
folios, hooks, prints, and ail the ft 
cetera of a studio, that there was 
not literally a vacant chair for a vi¬ 
sitor, who was thus favoured hy 
being admitted into the sanctum 
sanctorum, in some drawers in the 
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name apartments there was, beauti- 
fully preserved, a most gorgeous col¬ 
lection of butterflies, collected by 
Sicilian! himself iu the fields near 
Norwood and llighgate. These, he 
said, were not only beautiful objects 
in themselves, but that they afforded 
flue studies for the arrangement and 
harmony of colour; for nothing 
could exceed those to bo found ou 
the wing-, of these insects. Stothard 
was agieat observer of the harmony 
of colour iu the order of uaturc; 
flowms were likewise favourite ob¬ 
jects with him, for the same reason ; 
and ho generally had his china jam 
filled with sonic most beautiful nose¬ 
gays, that lie vi as in the habit of 
choosing himself, and purchasing in 
Co vent Carden market early iu the 
spiiug and summer mornings. He 
showed us some masterly oil sketches 
that he had painted hastily, as any 
choice flower iu these nosegays iiad 
happened to strike his fancy, lie 
told me that sketching flowers in 
this way from naluie was a good 
nicihod to acqtiiic facility of pen¬ 
cilling, and, by his advice, 1 after- 
waids piactised it in oil. 

On first seeing Stothard on that 
memorable day, 1 wag much struck 
with the muiked and impressive 
character of bis bead. The brows, 
that deeply oveishadowed tho eyes, 
were lepleto with thought. He 
looked like a man you would expect 
to find abetiacted aud olten absent 
iu his manner; but there was a gen¬ 
tle. and benevolent, as well as intel¬ 
lectual expression, in his counte¬ 
nance, that was exceedingly pleas¬ 
ing. As a whole, his was, strictly 
speakiug, a philosophical head; 
for it possessed that union of 
thouglitl'uluess and repose, which 
shows how much the passions and 
feelings of the man are in coustaut 
subjection to his reason. His eye 
was very tine, and the mouth indi- 
eated gieat sweetness of temper— 
his was a countenance that invited 
trust, it was so thoroughly expres¬ 
sive of a guileless simplicity of 
> heart- aud such a heart be posses¬ 
sed ! tor uu mun ever more deserved 
tho praise conveyed iu that cele¬ 
brated lino— 

“ In wit a man, simplicity a child,” 

Stothard was no less remarkable 
for a modesty so perfect, that in all 
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his great works, and throughout a 
whole life devoted to his art, I am 
persuaded he never once thought 
about fnni.'.rlj as being the artist who 
produced them. He thought about 
tho things he did, and delighted in 
them because be delighted in the em¬ 
ployment of his imagination iu pro¬ 
ducing them—with him all was pure 
abstracted lore of the art, uncon¬ 
nected with self. He painted as 
Shakspcare wrote, throwing himself 
into the character and scenes that 
he called up and embodied in his 
own mind. The mechanical part of 
any art once mastered, the highest 
efforts of genius are always made 
with comparative ease iu their great 
outline or conception—so was it 
with Stothaid; and lienee was it 
that lie, like every other man of 
transceudeut nieiir, was always mo¬ 
dest. The images called foith by 
the powers of his own imagination 
rushed upon him like visions of rea¬ 
lity ; lie was conscious of no effort 
—of nothing like <h i.emits (which 
implies ingenuity, or a skilful exer¬ 
tion ut endcavouithe tiling seem¬ 
ed to come of itself; how, then, 
could he feel vain about it? Vet 
such modesty is not at all inconsist¬ 
ent with that strong inteinal convic¬ 
tion, which every man of such merit 
possesses, respecting his owu order 
of capacity. Hu feds that nature 
has given him a stand ou a higher 
grouud than most of his contempo¬ 
raries ; but he docs not look down 
on them, but above himself. What 
he does is great; but he still feels 
that greatness lias a spirit that is 
ever mounting—that rests on no 
Rummit within mortal view, hut 
soars again and again in seaich of an 
ideal height on which to pause and 
fold itn wings. It is also another 
invariable mark of true genius, that 
it thiukR more of the few, or of the 
oue, to whom it has been accustomed 
to look up to in early life as to a 
master, than of any effort of its own. 
This conviction of a superior, and 
the habitual respect paid to such, 
will often remain and cling to the 
modest man of genius through life, 
even when he is become the equal 
of that one superior being in his 
own line of art 

Such modesty was a most marked 
feature in the character of Stothard. 
He always talked of Raphael and 
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Rubenswith the reverence of ayoung 
student of their works; and he re¬ 
commended to young students, who 
consulted him, that they should 
thoroughly iutbue themselves with a 
knowledge of, and a feeling fur Ra¬ 
phael, as the mighty master of his¬ 
torical composition in its simplest, 
noblest, Bweetest class. Ho advised 
daily copying from him in outline; 
and for this purpose lie recommend¬ 
ed a woik (now become very scarce) 
called Raphael's Bible. 1 never saw 
but oue copy of it, nzul that was 
badly drawn and engraved. It con¬ 
sists of a very large collection of 
designs, several taken horn the Va¬ 
tican, by Raphael, illustrative of the 
Sniptuies. The had drawing and 
engiaving Stothanl considered of no 
consequence, because, il the student 
attended to his own drawing as lie 
ought to do, by copving from the 
antique, he could easily cmrect the 
drawing, makiug tho limbs, idc., in 
just propoitiun jii bis own sketches, 
as ho copied Irorn these subjects, 
and the study of them would open 
his eyes, in a wonderful manner, to 
discern what whs really excellent in 
the great ail of historical (■(imposi¬ 
tion. Ho would sen how simply 
Raphael told tin: story of hia piece; 
yet wlint admirable judgment was 
displayed in bririgiug inio order and 
haimony, into soberness, anti, as il 
were, into perfect uatuie, even the 
supernatural conceptions u! hia own 
great mind. How much he showed 
the dependence of one figure upon 
another, in the incident, or, as it 
might bo called, tho aignment of hia 
picture. The graceful union that 
pervades the whole, whilst every 
part is varit d according to the cha¬ 
racter, interest, or circumstance that 
maiks each individual of the scene. 

In Raphael’s Bible may he found 
examp'es of every possible diversity 
ot invention or expression, in the 
highest order of composition. To 
point them out in detail would re¬ 
quire a volume; aud Stothard aver¬ 
red that the young artist who, by 
copy mi 7 , is comptlM to dwell upon 
them, would gradually leant to esti¬ 
mate. their marvellous power, as, by 
the improvement of his own taste 
and feeling, they would gradually 
unfold themselves to his conception. 
In Raphael there is nothing violent, 
nothing to strike with wonder a 


common eye. In him art is so hid* 
den by art, and nature so chosen In 
her most chaste and happy forms, 
that it requires a more than com¬ 
monly educated eye to do full jus¬ 
tice to his works. Like the poetry 
of Milton, they are not food for the 
common mind. Raphael’s draperies, 
in his Bible, as indeed in all his pro¬ 
ductions, are thrown by the very 
hand of grace. No painter ever 
studied his draperies more than did 
this master. Stothard recommend¬ 
ed a careful study of them, accom¬ 
panied by tho practice of sketching 
from real draperies. He preferred 
woollen cloths, such as cloaks are 
made of, for this purposp, the ma¬ 
terial being that which falls in folds 
round, laige and rich, not forming 
harsh or little broken angles and 
lines. In discoursing on the beauty 
of various di aperies, 1 remember he 
more particularly adverted to those 
seen in the cartoon where St Paul Is 
depicted preaching to the Athenians. 
The whole composition delighted 
him, aud he would dwell on it with 
the vvai most praise. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more 
simple, nothing more natural, than 
the attitude and action of the Apostle. 
Vet what a majesty there is in that 
simplicity ! what energy, what com¬ 
mand in the action of the figure!— 
standing alone,erect, the retinal and 
arresting point of the whole group 
—the drapery of the Apostle, unbro- 
kcu in the detail, marked but by a 
few long and full folds. When cri¬ 
tically examined, every figure in the 
picture will bo found to ho depend¬ 
ent on the one prominent character 
of the piece. St Paul’s is the mas¬ 
ter actiou of the painting, the reat 
the consequent. The deep attention 
that absorbs some of the auditory; 
their air indicating that they are fol¬ 
lowing up the connexion oi the ar¬ 
gument that the Apostle addresses 
to them—these, so depicted, are 
men with whom the understanding 
bears the most sway. Others break 
the eagerness of their attention ^y a 
casual remark to their neighbours— 
they are seen in the attitude of 
speaking to each other. The old 
are deep and satisfied listeners; their 
own date of life assures them that 
their new-born hopes will soon be¬ 
come realised, as toe Apostle's dis¬ 
course opens to them a ‘world be- 
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yond the grave. Another individual, 
from the force of conviction, raises 
his hands in the fervency of his 
feelings. This is one of those men 
with whom the heart sways more 
than the head. So admirable is this 
composition of Raphael's, that there 
is not a single object in it but pos¬ 
sesses force and meaning. Stothard 
considered it equal in sublimity, 
though not in supernatural effect, to 
the Transfiguration. I have in my 
possession, amongst several of Stotli- 
ard’s original and most beautiful 
drawings, his masterly copy, in pen 
and ink, of one of the cartoons—the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
This drawing was made by him in 
early life, and formed one of his 
many studies after the great Italian 
painter, whilst ho was sedulously 
schooling himself, and cultivating 
his own imagination with so much 
skill and care, — an imagination 
which, in this country, has never 
yet had an equal in his own line of 
ait, and possibly never will. 

Stothard saw the Transfiguration 
at V.uis, just before it was removed 
from the Louvre to he retui ned, with 
other portions of the stolen goods ot 
that lawless plunderer llouaparte, to 
its right ownci. An opinion went 
abroad. I know not how, even 
amongst some of the at lists, that the 
TraiisliiUii.Ltion had beenletouched, 
in pruts repainted, in comparatively 
modern times. I am glad, therefore, 
that 1 have it in my power to give so 
high an authority as that ot Stothard 
in positive contradiction to an asser¬ 
tion so entirely lul-e • for ho repeat¬ 
edly said that it was wholly unfound¬ 
ed. The Transfiguration remained 
to tire lime ho saw it as it came from 
the hand ot Raphael. But .lie did 
not doubt, such was the, dazzling 
brilliancy of the colouring which tho 
painter bail judiciously and purpose¬ 
ly given to tile rituhirnt part of 
the Huhjei t (where Moses ami Klias 
appear to our Laid, who, with a 
brightness that no man could look 
oi‘, was transfigured before them), 
/ that even to this day it remains gor¬ 
geous and fresh to such a degree, 
that some of the connoisseurs, and 
even artists (who had not sufficiently 
considered the judgment evinced by 
Raphael iii attempting the superna¬ 
tural brilliancy above noticed), ran 
with the stream, and followed the 


common opinion, that such colouring 
could alone owe its vivacity to the 
repainting of comparatively modern 
times. Harlowe, Stothard said (and 
most highly did he estimate that 
early loBt artist), had not at all suc¬ 
ceeded in giving this brilliancy in 
his copy of the Transfiguration— 
the whole was too black, too heavy. 

In recording, as tho recollec¬ 
tions occur to me, Stothard’s opi¬ 
nions, I am particular in dwelling 
on those which may be useful to the 
student of art. I must not, therefore, 
omit how earnest he w r as in recom¬ 
mending a sedulous study of the an¬ 
tique sculpture to nit young artists, 
for whatever branch of the art they 
might be designed He deemed it 
absolutely necessary to learn to draw 
well, since, without good drawing, 
the finest conceived and coloured 
picture would but possess half its 
interest; for iu badly-drawn figures, 
as iu badly-shaped limbs in a human 
being, there was always something 
of deformity, something not. natural. 
Stothaid, iudeed, carried 1 fits admi 
ration of good drawing voiy far. 1 
remember being with him when Ire 
went to see Mm tin’s celebrated pic¬ 
ture of Belshazzar's 1-Vast, at the time 
all the town weir engaged in admit ing 
it. He praised tire conception ot it, as 
a whole, arid especially the grandeur 
conveyed by the supernatural light 
fiom the lviiting on the wall, mak¬ 
ing pale and dim all the eaithly 
lights, even the fires kindled to Mo¬ 
loch in the sacrifice. Yet, whilst 
doing the fullest justice to the genius 
of Martin, he soon turned away from 
the pictuie, vvilh the remark—“The 
bad drawiug of the figures hurts my 
eye, it is disagreeable.” 

He console! cd that rneiely draw¬ 
ing the figure From the living subject 
at the Academy was not enough; the 
student who did so, without being 
prepared by a previous study from 
the antique, would be apt to depict 
nature too much after the Dutch 
Bchoul, in vulgar or common forms, 
wanting that poetic grace of beauty 
in which the Greek sculptors ex¬ 
ceeded all others of any age or coun¬ 
try. Indeed, he used to say that he 
thought bad drawing in a good artist 
inexcusable, because it was a proof 
that he had neglected what was, In 
a very great degree, a mechanical 
part of the art, and one that with 
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proper attention could be bo cer¬ 
tainly acquired.* He thought the 
btudy of Gothic antiquity likewise 
useful, and was an admirer of many 
of the works of the middle ages. 
He considered that sereial of the 
monumental effigies of Great Britain 
fa fine work on which was executed 
by his son Charles) were examples 
of a pure and beautiful style of art; 
amongst those he particularly no¬ 
ticed the effigy of Eleanor, the wife 
of Edwuid the Second, iu Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, and also John of Kltlinin, 
Earl of Cornwall, in the same Ca¬ 
thedral ; of the last he made a draw¬ 
ing. Some of the paintings of the 
Gothic ages,he considered possessed 
great met its. There was Irequently 
seen iu them so much of nature ; the 
draperies were good, the iiui*h high; 
though the total want of knowledge 
in peispcotiec and in the chiaroscuro 
showed an uneducated slate of the 
ait; tin ir accuracy also pleased him, 
you could rely on the tiulli of their 
pot traits of unlit idunls or things. 
They did not rcpieseiit their piince* 
and lieroi s iu inusquctade; there 
were none of those incongruities 
which became the fashion two or 
thice r'dituiifs after; there were 
no 1'iencli kings, like the statues 
of Louis XIV., attired iu Roman 
nvinmr, and finished with the cos¬ 
tume of his own day, a lull bottom¬ 
ed vt ig. 

So gicat a lover was Mr Stothard 
of accuracy, tint he used to say no 
disliked it picture that piofessed to 
be a view, or a port!ait, if it told a 
lie. “ And this attention to accu¬ 
racy and the simplicity of form, at 
the commencement of study, lie 
deemed the best mode of avoiding 
affectation; whilst a study of good 
models (such as those of antique 
sculpture and the works of Raphael) 
would be certain to accustom the 
mind *o a purity of style and a feel- 
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log of grace, that would never after¬ 
wards desert it Ho exemplified 
this by referring to an artist of his 

acquaintance. “ Mr-he said, 

“ has as much genius as any man 1 
know, yet he uever painted a single 
historical figure that was natutal. 
Hia portraits are the same, they are 

Mr-’s portraits, not those of his 

sitters. All his faults arise from affec¬ 
tation. llis imagination has run wild 
from never having been chastened 
and well directed by the early study 
of good masters, lie 1ms a certain set 
of ideas too about colotu ; and these 
he lias repeated so often, till be ac¬ 
tually SI'(X IIIOIIIJ; jet is Mr - 

a man of genius, but tor want of a 
proper education in a t, it is my opi¬ 
nion he will never produce one good 
picture.” 

Highly as Stothard eslimatt d thn 
colouting of the old ma ttem (and no 
man was over mote deeply imbued 
with their ephit), Rubens was bis 
chid favourite for colour. He con- 
sideied him likewise a-< the finest 
painter of the. horse. Tlicte was, he 
would say, so niuth mhon iu the 
horses of that great artist; they weie 
living moving ereatuies—uot sta¬ 
tues, nor did they appear as if they 
had been copied ft out animals led 
out fruin the stable, and standing to 
be painted, the common fault with 
many, even of the best horse pain- 
te.rs. The i iclmess of Rubens as a 
colon list, he tlioughtMirpassedeveiy 
other master iu ancient or modem 
times. Hispicturesglovvwillipowei; 
yet are they so finely hannoni/.cd, 
that they never appear gaudy; no 
colour in them, however bright, 
stares upon you; and it is only by 
tinning to other finely painted pic¬ 
tures that you arc made fully con¬ 
scious of his surpassing and woudei- 
ful richness; a richness entirely so¬ 
bered and blended into a due equal¬ 
ity with every other part,even in hi* 
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" Ktothard had him-clf piacti-cd what l,o deemed so c.ceritial in others. 1 Jin own 
parly studies from the antique were bold, aceurntp, anil masterly. I have in my pnwsMin 
some drawings lie math; also when sen joung. They aro mostly studies from nature, oil 
n «mall scale, one of them a hand, and various animals and lords, arc executed with the 
most beautiful degree of finis/i. I mention this morn particularly, because, from the 
sketching manner in which he left even several of his most masterly pictures, it has been 
said by some that he could not finish! This is not true. But the multitude, amounting 
to many thousand dosigns of drawingiThnd paintings, that he rr.ado in tho course of his most 
laborious life, would not allow him to devote that time on bis woiks which n very high 
finish of them would have required. 
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most gorgeous works. His pencil- 
ling *iso was vary fine; he was now 
and then careless in his drawing, and 
in form he drew his ideas of beauty 
too much from the Flemish school; 
in this respect many of his female 
figures want delicacy; they are of¬ 
ten gross in their proportions, and 
therefore convey ideas of voluptu¬ 
ousness. In form, delicacy, and 
grace, Rubens could not approach 
Raphael. The women of the latter 
were never meretricious. Ho was 
quite a catholic painter : all his vir¬ 
gins and holy families, and, indeed, 
all his women, convey the most re¬ 
fined ideas of feminine tenderness 
and purity. Raphael was the pain¬ 
ter for the church—Rubens for the 
palace and the banquet. 

Stothaid’s partiality for richness 
of colour, made him a warm ad¬ 
mirer of Sir Joshua Reynolds. lie 
said that theincquallties of Reynolds, 
some pictures retaining their colour 
with all its brilliancy, whilst in 
others it was faded or gone, or par¬ 
tially so, even in some of hia best 
works, arose tiom Sir Judina's hav¬ 
ing unfortunately a (ondness for 
chemical experiments in compound¬ 
ing and preparing his own colours; 
60 that he Indulged in many tticks, 
and frequently employed mateiials 
in painting that would not stand ex¬ 
posure to the ellertH of time, light, 
aud air. I am pat tirular in mention¬ 
ing this, as, though 1 have heard 
many persons remaik this sad delect 
In some of Sir Joshua’s woiks, I 
never heard any one but Stotlnud 
assign the true causa for it. The 
portrait of Mrs Hartley, that exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful woman, an actress 
in the days of Palmer and Garrick, 
where she is represented as a Bac¬ 
chante, crowned with vine' leaves, 
Stothard considered as the richest 
ortruit for colour, that modern times 
ad produced, lie was delighted 
when all the works of Sir Joshua 
were brought together and exhibit¬ 
ed, some twenty years ago, at the 
British Institution in Pall Mall. 
Greatly as he admired a similar ex¬ 
hibition of the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, lie gave tiie palm, aa a 
whole, to the exhibition of Sir Jo- 
ehua’s. 

He was very sincere in his praise 
of bis contemporaries; he spoke as 
he felt, without any personal feeling 


respecting thdr works. Some of the 
landscape artists of this day were the 
frequent theme of hia praise. Call- 
cott, for instance, he greatly admir¬ 
ed ; aad several of the earlier paint¬ 
ings of Turner, he said, wanted on¬ 
ly the mellowing effects of time to be 
equal to Claude. I recollect his say¬ 
ing this of one picture in particular, 
I forget wbat it was called, but it 
was exhibited at Somerset-House in 
the year 1811. I shall not here at¬ 
tempt to enumerate all the artists of 
his own day, of whom I have heard 
him speak in terms of the highest 
praise; excepting it be to mention 
ids great estimation of Robson, whom 
he considered the most poetical of 
all the water-colour painters. Of 
liar have (who died so early that he 
m.iy be sai«l to have quitted life at 
the age most young men begin their 
career in it) i have heard Scot haul 
repeatedly declare, that it was his 
opinion, had that extraordinary ge¬ 
nius been spared, he would have he¬ 
roine the first portrait painter that 
tiiis country had ever pi oduced. His 
age con-ldeml, what lie did was 
tiuly wondeiful; lie possessed the 
v.'iy lam talent of combining ihe 
conception and the anangeineut of 
the hiaMiiral painter, with all the 
qualities lvqu’site for the finished 
portinit painter, without the slightest 
sacrifice of fidelity to his imagina¬ 
tion. Hi-> eye for colour was excel¬ 
lent, and he could be as graceful ns 
an old iiiusur of the Italian school; 
nar did he want for simplicity : wit¬ 
ness the portraits ho painted of the 
Mieses Sharpe, small size, at the 
time they were so celebrated as 
youthful performers on tho harp in 
ihe musical trot Id of London. Stot- 
hard’s piabe of contemporary talent 
was not confined to those who fol¬ 
lowed the arts as a profession. He 
took a great interest tn looking at the 
sketches of private persons; I have 
seen him dwell over the pages of the 
sketch book of a friend, with an at¬ 
tention that would have been refus¬ 
ed to it by a more ordinary mind. 
But his was ever observant—always 
collecting and storing images and 
ideas; so that the slightest sketches 
of scenery, or what not, conveyed to 
him either actual knowledge or food 
for reflection. He took a more par¬ 
ticular interest in looking over sket¬ 
ches of foreign scenery, kc .; and 
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amongst those executed by private 
persons, 1 remember he mentioned 
the drawings of Mrs Calcott (late 
Maria Graham, the authoress), and 
Mr Nesfieid of the lloyal Engineers, 
as having afforded him very great 
pleasure; he spoke of both in terms 
of the most sincere commendation. 

Stotbard’s mind was of a contem¬ 
plative order. There was no sub¬ 
ject, either in real life or in written 
record, upon whirh he turned his 
attention, without thinking upon it 
deliberately and originally. All his 
opinions were those of a dispassion¬ 
ate and enquiring spirit. But it is 
such as are more immediately con¬ 
nected with ids own pursuits that it 
is the object of these pages to pre¬ 
serve from oblivion. His opinions 
of beauty, therefore, must not be 
forgotten, nnd they were not of the 
common older of thiukiug, for his 
ideas on the subject embraced a 
much larger extent than is usually 
acknowledged &s belonging to it- 
“ ! see more, beauty,” would he say, 
“ in faces that are looked upon by 
otlcrs ns having iio claim to it, than 
most persons would suspect; because 
I consider that the highest order of 
beauty in a human face is derived 
solely from its expression. 1 think 
1 remember to have read that it was 
I’la'.t who said that ihe emotions 
produced by beauty on the mind 
arose from a remembrance of su¬ 
preme perfection, lie was right if 
he said this in connexion with thu 
spirit or soul, because it is that which 
animates Urn countenance. Regu¬ 
larity of features, and beauty of 
complexion, will not alone awaken 
interest; there must be something 
more. Thu mind must give that 
action to the countenance which we 
call expression ; yet mere beauty to 
please the eye, without interesting 
the feelings, fs common enough." 
On being asked “ in what he consi¬ 
dered the more common order of 
beauty to consist ¥” Ho replie-’, 
“ In youth and health; where those 
are found, unless there is a great 
perversity of nature to render the 
features really disagreeable, there 
can hardly be other than some claims 
to beauty; for there Is a great deal 
of grace in nature. 1 see it in every 
thing.” 

This is a most just observation of 
Stnthard, and the painter who has 


studied beauty in all its details, as 
well as in I is more striking forms, 
sees its existence where a common 
eye would never trace it; like the 
practised eye of the mariner, who 
ean detect the distant sail whirh is 
totally obscured to the landsman 
who turns his gaze in the same quar¬ 
ter of the distance. There is nothing 
absurd, though it Is often laughed at, 
iu a lover seeing beauty in a mistress 
that no one else cau find out. She 
must have qualities that please and 
Interest Aim, or he would not Jove 
her. Those qualities convey cha¬ 
racter, or give expression to her 
countenance; and, by the association 
of his own ideas, that very expres¬ 
sion renders her countenance more 
ngi enable to him than to any other 
person. She possesses wlctt ho 
likes and admires. Ho fe< Is she 
dues so, without analysing his own 
heart minutely to detect where¬ 
fore; and he may have a power 
over her feelings to cull up an ex¬ 
pression of countenance which no 
ono else could command, because 
she may feel for no one else what 
she does for him ; she is, therefore, 
really beautiful to him, though she 
may not be at all so to olliei x,whonei- 
ther value such qualities iu her, nor 
can call them forth, nor can respond 
to the expression of them, as lie 
dues; for the great mysteiy of love, 
after all, is veiy simple—the sympa¬ 
thy and the being loved, iu most 
eases, proving iriesistible. To meet 
with a fellow soul who understands 
all our soul, and all our mind, and 
who loves ua for what it there finds 
in us, will win almost every heart, 
not previously devoted to another; 
and will, in our eyes, givo beauty to 
the homely face, grace to the sim¬ 
plest action, and convey even an in¬ 
terest to those years which have 
passed the date of youth, lienee 
arise all the anomalies, the wonders, 
and the strange, chances of that 
heart-hallowing affection—love. 

When 1 once talked to Stothard 
about ceitain celebrated beauties, 
he said many esteemed such did not 
strike him; because many so tamed 
wanted an expresaion of sense and 
feeling—their countenances were 
like blank books—very fair, but no¬ 
thing to be read iu them. He liked 
a face that had matter in It—that 
promised a rlrh mind or a warm 
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heart. He neither liked a foolish 
woman, nor a cold;hearted woman: 
the last was repulsive-something 
contrary to what nature intended 
should be the principal distinction 
of her sex ; for we look for love and 
tenderness in women, as we do for 
warmth lu the sun. In other respects, 
Ktnthard, though he preferred the 
elegance and grace of Raphael's fe¬ 
male figures to the portly dames of 
llubens, so far agreed with tire 
Flemish painter as to think stoutness 
an advantage to* beauty, unless In 
the very prime of youth. Indeed, 
nothing impairs beauty so mucli, and 
nothing shows age so soon, as haa- 
i rsi'i \ vet y thin face may retain 
all its expression, if there is mind in 
the person ; but tbiuneRs conveys an 
idea of ill health, wasting, anil suf¬ 
fering, and that always gives pain. 
In the countenance of a sneerer, 
leanness, in a great degree, becomes 
hideous—look at the portraits of 
Voltaire 1 

When speaking of beauty of the 
uncommon cast, he Baid that the two 
greatest beauties he had e\ or seen 
were Mrs Fitzherbert and Mrs Sid- 
dons. The former was, some years 
ago, even dazzling in her attractions 
-—.Mrs Slddons commanding, yet of 
Mich exceeding delicacy when she 
was j oungcr, her beauty was much 
greater when seen off the Btage 
Ilian on it. “ I made a drawing of 
her,” lie added, 11 soon after she be¬ 
came 6o dihtiuguMied in London. 
Till I went to her to make my draw¬ 
ing, I had only seen heron the stage. 

I was sui pi iced to find that she was 
so infinitely more beautiful in a pri- < 
\ate room than at the theatre; but 
idie had the finest union of feature, 
grace, and Expression that I ever 
saw in nit my life. 1 atn convinced, 
from the little 1 knew of her, that, 
as a private person, there was a great 
deal of woitli in Mrs Siddous. Her 
own mind was noble, and that made 
her acting so. She was exceedingly 
modest, not prudish, in her manners 
nnd com ersation; grave and digni¬ 
fied, because dignity was the cha¬ 
racter of her mind and of her person. 
Those who could not understand 
her, and seldom saw such natural 
majesty in any one, set it down for 
theatrical; many, therefore, said she 
was always an actress, off as well as 
on the stage. But it would have 


been as out of character in her' to 
have formed her manners by those 
of the ordinary rate of persons, as 
it would be lu a very tall woman to 
walk stooping, in oilier to biinghei- 
sulf down to the ordinary stature of 
her sex. I remember, too, being 
very much pleased u ith an iiint-iuce 
of her good feeling for her bioiliei 
John. Kemble played fl believe it 
was his first night in London) Ham¬ 
let at the llaymaiket theatre. 1 sat 
near her box, and I never shall for¬ 
get her anxiety, amounting men to 
agitation, for his success; yet many 
said that she was of a told disposi¬ 
tion. This was not tine; and here 
her generally calm demeanour was 
again misundetstood and miscalled. 
Mir Siddons iiail a tint* taste for 
woiks of art: bhe modelled; and ( 
observed that, in painting and in 
sculpture, the subjects that interest¬ 
ed her the most were always those 
of grandeur. Sbc had nothing that 
was common about iter, yet she was 
entirely free from affectation'; na¬ 
ture made dignity her sphere, anil 
sho was content to be natural, 1 do 
not believe any person could have 
entertained a light thought in the 
presence of Mrs Siddons.” 

I obeerved to Stothard that she al¬ 
ways appeared to me to be the liucst 

ossible subject for a statue—that 

should prefer a statue of her to 
any painting, yet I had seen none 
—a bust of her was not enough to 
convey a full idea of Iter surpassing 
majesty. Stothard was pleased u ith 
the observation, and mentioned it to 
Ftaxman. 

When a man of great merit has l-cen 
long overlooked, and conies, at last, 
to be noticed, you hear ail the world 
wonder how he could have lemaiii- 
ed so long obscured. I have heaid 
this observation often applied to 
Stothard since his popularity has 
been becoming as extensive as it de¬ 
served to be. Fo> my < wn pai t 1 
see nothing surpiiaing in it. Many 
were the circumstances which, when 
combined, were quite suificieut to 
prevent immediate popularity. One 
of the greatest was, that Siothanl 
never gave himself the tumble to 
Bhiue at Somerset House, in a way 
so as to arreBt public attention. He 
very rarely painted what could be 
called a moderately large pictuie; a 
rertf large one, on a scale such as I 



bare seen by Rubens at Antwerp, I- was so beautiful Bad BO 
believe he never did attempt; yet natural in bin, was in ^ . 
that lie possessed the power to do overpowered by tho DierstriOlUUS 
ao, and in a moat masterly man- glare of the place, 
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moment 


gieat staircase, he executed his fine 
design, surmounted by allegorical 
figures and emblems, of Cleopatra 
dissolving the pearl. 

The public, in order duly to ap¬ 
preciate an artist at Somerset House, 
require to have something imposing 
before their eyes, something which 
either from size, subject, or colour, 
compels them to see it.' It is well 
known that artists who make the 
greatest figure there, paint their pic¬ 
tures, generally speaking, expressly 
for the plaee ; and in order to arrest 
attention, i liave heard many of them 
say, that they are " obliged to paint 
up to the exhibition tone,” not from 
choice, but necessity; else would 
their pictures be at once overpower¬ 
ed, kilkd is the at list’s term, by the 
host of staling, gaudy subjects that 
hang around, and come in immediate 
contact with a sober coloured and 


prevail with him to paint a picture 
expressly for that atmosphete; hut 
he never heeded them. lie would 
not step an inch out of Ilia way to 
gain pojm/tntty when lie was sure of 
Jitnir ; and so little had he of*thc 
tact of the woild within himself, that 
he never could comprehend its uti¬ 
lity. He had not one thought that 
was worldly in his own mind, and 
never therefore painted for money 
an money. Painting was his profes¬ 
sion, and if he gained by it sufficient 
to live respectably, and to leavo 
something to Ids children at his 
death, he was satisfied; but he never 
made pecuniary return the object in 
any one piece that he executed. 
Had he done so, and bad possessed 
mine worldly tact, it is well known 
he might have died rich; tor he had 
always more to do than lie could ex¬ 
ecute without the most unweaiied 


natural painting. Stothaid, even to 
gain populuiity, never would conde¬ 
scend to “ paint up to the tone of 
the exhibition.” His rolouiing, in 
ninny ot his pictures, was rich as 
rich can he, but it is never stating, 
never extravagant, never like a tat- 
lor’s pattern book, attractive by vio- ■ 
lent opposition ot black, white, blue, 
and ie ‘. 1 have heard him rentalk, 
that so surrounded by giaie, a piece 
of Nature herself would bu killed, 
just as the delicate roseate comple¬ 
xion of a blooming girl is rendered 
pale and dim, if viewed in the 
midst of lamp light, or in a room of 
gaudy artificial accompanimer ts. 
Stothard’s practice was never to 
paint a pict’ re for Somerset House ; 
but whe'i the time came for Bending 
in, to take almost any one that lay 
about his painting room, or that was 
hanging up in his diawing-room, for 
which he happened to have a fiumt 
that would Jit, and so send it oil' for 
the exhibition. Some of these were 
so small, that they were often scarce¬ 
ly visible in the surrounding combi¬ 
nation of large canvasses and broad 
gilt frames; and that harmony and 
repose, that truth of colour, which 
VOL. xxxtx. NO, ccxi.vn. 


application, so much was he at all 
times estimated by the publishers 
for the vaiiid power of his imagina¬ 
tion in the art of illustration and 
design. Yet so little conscious was 
he of the pecuuiaiy value ofhls ta¬ 
lents, that 1 believe I speak perfectly 
true when I say, that he received but 
L 200 for the Cantcibury Pilgilms; 
a picture which was afterwaids ex¬ 
hibited by itself, at one shilling a- 
head, in all the great towns of ling- 
land ; was etigiaved fiist by sub¬ 
scription (the proofs six guineas 
the common impressions three gui¬ 
neas each), and had the most exten¬ 
sive sale of any thing of the kind 
published within the last century; 
and the pictuie itself, after return¬ 
ing such golden profit to the pom¬ 
s' ssor, was finally Rold (so have l 
been informed at least) for L.900 or 
L.1G00 to the present owner. It is, 
however, but justice to the original 
propiietor to state, that the sum of 
L -00 was fixed upon to be the price 
of the picture before Stotlmrd com¬ 
menced the woik; so that the very 
high finish he bestowed on it, was, 
on his part, a labour of love; and 
affords another proof, were it needed, 
2 x 
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how little he cared fdr the price, so 
long as the painting was perfect. To 
do justice to his subject was al¬ 
ways his first object, and the great 
point of his ambition. He never 
courted the fashion of the day in his 
drawings; for though the works of 
no individual artist have ever been 
so often engruved, principally in 
books, yet he never executed one 
design with a view to its attracting 
in the print simps. 

In painting, as in literature, we 
sometimes see that if the artist pur¬ 
sues only the quiet and unobtrusive 
mode of presenting his works before 
the world; if lie is not thrust 'nto 
notice by himself or by his friends ; 
if no great patron takes him by the 
hand, and his name is seldom Been 
in print, these circumstances will 
combine to his present injury, since 
his fame cannot spread whilst lie is 
too little noticed to he known to 
more than the favoured tew. But 
time will do him justice ; and though 
the earth, in some unhappy instances, 
may have closed over him eic this 
takes place, his reputation will not 
eventually sutler. The genius of 
Srothard, though it can only be said 
within the last few years to have 
been spoken of as it deserves to he 
by the public at large, was, from u 
very eaily period, duly estimated 
by men of rent judgment, whose 
praise is otteu the Jong forerun¬ 
ner of public fame. Of such ex¬ 
ceeding beauty were his eaily de¬ 
signs that when Sir John liawkius, 
who was about to edit and republish 
the old drama of “ ignoramus,” ap¬ 
plied to Sir Joshua Reynolds to de¬ 
sign tlu< frontispiece of the book. Sir 
Josliua referred him to one who was 
then but a rising artist, paying, “ (io 
to young Stothard, he will design it 
much better than I can.’’ Stothard 
always spoke of Reynolds ns the 
master who revived the art of paint- 
inir in this country as a national art, 
and who was the first to raise it from 
that low ebb into which it had suuk 
during the reign of George 11., and 
at the commencement of that of 
George 111. The foundation of the 
Royal Academy under the patronage 
of the last-named sovereign, gave 
that opportunity and impetus to 
talent which has since been attended 
with such happy and promising re¬ 
sults. Fortunate was it for Stothard 


that, even before the foundation of 
the Royal Academy, there was esta¬ 
blished one, pro tempore, called the 
Academy of Arts, where young men 
had an opportunity afforded them of 
copying from the antique. The 
rooms of this institution were situ¬ 
ated in Maiden Lane, and there lie 
practised with indefatigable indus¬ 
try. 

About tiiia time, and before he 
had so deeply studied the winks of 
Raphael, he executed some drawings 
and paintings that remind one <i 
good deal of Mortimer. The last- 
named artist was unquestionably a 
man ofgieatgenius,and tlicio was an 
imaginative chaiacier in ail liis 
woiks, very I'kely to fascinate a 
young student so as to become a 
follower in bis school, ere ins miml 
was thoroughly imbued with tin* 
spiiit of the old masters. Alter Jiis 
intense study of Riphnel, I hi* nrin-t 
rapid and remaikable impioiemcm 
nitty be traced in SmtliHid’s eaily 
designs; some of which, for simpli¬ 
city and beauty, weie equal to any 
of bis latest compositions. 1 le once 
told me, tlmt though to lie considei 
ed an imitator generally implies, at 
the best, but a doubtful praise, yet 
lie had lolt pleased when, in eaily 
life, he had been occasionally told 
that he imitated Raphael, lie was 
pleased, no doubt, because lie knew 
what those who told liiin so i eaily 
meant by the word imitator, though 
they' did not exactly use the light 
term to explain their meaning. 

lu all arts, as in all things of hu¬ 
man acquisition, skill arid peifcctiou 
do not fall down from the clouds 
upon our heads—we must work haid 
to get them; aud in order to attempt 
excellence, we must begin by study¬ 
ing what is excellent. To study a 
great painter (as a writer reads over 
and over agaiu a great author), iu 
order to become so thoroughly im¬ 
bued with his spirit that we may, in 
a very considerable degree, leant to 
see aud feci as lie saw and felt (if 
we have in ourselves the tiue capa¬ 
city of sight and of feeling), is wholly 
different from mere servile imitation. 
Mere imitation, in any tliiog, is like 
the portrait painter who catches only 
the outward markings and peculiari¬ 
ties of the features of his sitter, such 
as the prominent nose, mouth, or 
chin, but who gives not one panicle 
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of th« spirit which la within, and 
conveys the life and expression to 
those features; in abort, he gives not 
one of those graces that emanate 
alone from the miud. Hence arises 
the marked difference (and they are 
wide asunder) between similarity 
and imtatvm. In literature, in the 
fine arts, similarity denotes kindred 
iu genus, imitation only in the re¬ 
semblance of species; similarity 
chums altiuity with body and soul, 
imitation only with body. Similarity 
was what Stothard gained by his 
elose study of Raphael, ami that se¬ 
vere schooling of his own judgment 
which wa« ever after so couspicuous 
in all his works, lie was also a 
great admirer of the. gay, the giacc- 
iul, the festal spirit of Watteau; 
and liiH own palming of the Bans 
S.iuci, aod the (Intruders of Boccac¬ 
cio’s Decameron, who are regaling 
in rite gulden when about to iiateu 
to tiie n ciml of the first tale, for 
ah iin-sN mid grace, and beauty of t*o- 
lout, am equal to any of Watteau’s 
pioducttoits on similar subjects.* 
home of Stolliard’s eailiest works 
wen* ids embellishment.* for the 
Novelist's Magazine, published by 
J bullion. These were generally 
veiy well engraved. The designs 
weie most beautiful, iu that chaste 
and graceful style which he had 
hrouglit to such peitection. These 
designs formed uu era iu the history 
of book illustration, by their being 
the liist which supplied good draw¬ 
ings and engravings to the publish¬ 
ers. They for ever huui-ilied iIuibC 
miserable cm ic.Hines intended for 
illustration*, which wo may still tee 
iu volumes jointed about sixty or 
seventy years ago—some of a more 
recent period—such as were gene¬ 
rally known by the name of tali On 
allusion to their being executed 
with the graver on copper), that had 
superseded the old wood block prillts 
so lung iu use.;—the last named, 
indeed, liave been ngain revived, in 
our own days, with great beauty, by 
Bewick; and Mr Laudells, a very 
young at list, lias lately produced 
Nome wot kg so extraordinary in 
wood, particularly in animals, that, 
whilst they retain all the force and 


tpirit of thefinest drawings, they 
possess all the delicacy of copper¬ 
plate or hardened steel, and are de¬ 
void of that too great smoothness, 
the growing fault of the present fa¬ 
shion of eugravlng. 

Stothard was likewise, In early 
life, employed lu illustrating Bell’s 
Sliakspeare. Excellent as were his 
designs for that werk, he afterwards 
excelled them in his most beautiful 
compositions, painted in oil, for 
Boydell's edition of the great dra¬ 
matic poet. I think it was about 
the year 1812- is, that the last named 
paintings were collected together 
and exhibited, previous to their be¬ 
ing sold by public auction. 1 shall 
never forget the delight 1 experi¬ 
enced on viewing them ; they 
bruught all the creatures of Shak- 
speare’s imagination so vividly Im- 
fme one. Admirable as Stothard 
was in all his designs, he was, 1 
think, greatest when embodying the 
conceptions of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spencer, or Chaucer ; nor whs ho 
much less excellent when lie painted 
tor Col. Julmnes, at his jnincely seHt 
of llafbd, in Wales, his chivalrous 
series of designs iu illustration of 
(‘’lolssart. His genius also displayed 
its richness and Ub versatility, in 
biinging before our eyes the comic 
adventures of Don Quixote, and 
his faithful squire Sam-lrti Panza. 
Stothard, though a grave and reserv¬ 
ed man in gcueral society, and by no 
ineaus a great talker (and his deaf¬ 
ness rendered Idm inure silent as It 
increased upon him), was not with¬ 
out that native cheeifulness, and 
that spice of humour, which is inva¬ 
riably found to be one of the many 
component parts in the properties 
that form the mind of a man of ge¬ 
nius—it exists even in melancholy 
minds of this nature, of which we 
have a proof iu the dejected Cow- 
per’s inimitable Btory of Johnny Gil¬ 
pin. 

Such a man may be silent in gene¬ 
ral company—and cheerless when 
he does not find a community of 
spirit; a response of thought, taste, 
and feeling in his companions: one 
half the world may think fdm eccen¬ 
tric, add the other half may consider 


* I tnn iTicmi luokt bi'Rudl’il |>icrur<'t, copied liy Stotlmr<l*T>iiiit<df from hi* original »!«*- 
isigiij*, {it tlit* house of 3Jr linger*. the in St Juvncft** 
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him dull, and may feel, that though 
he is not a foul (for no man of genius 
was ever yet taken for that, even by 
the most ignorant), there is something 
about him they cannot understand, 
cannot assimilate with ; yet with 
those who know him well, who ran 
strike upon the key-note of his mind, 
and awaken the iexpensive choid,to 
whom he therefore unfolds himself 
in the freedom of sorial and domes¬ 
tic life, he will, I think, invaiiably be 
found to possess either the power of 
humour iu himself, or a very high 
relish for it in others.' Stothard had 
an exquisite feeling for humour; 
and his drnltntes (to use the old 
teim for the Dutch school) possess¬ 
ed that nice distinction which reu- 
dcicd them superior to many cele¬ 
brated paintings of the Flemish ai- 
tixts. I lit* humour never descended 
to low incident in common life, 
which often disgusts by its gioss 
ness; it may be said that his genius 
was fine in comedy, but it never sunk 
into farce. 

Stothard was truly the painter of 
the olden time—of the early poets 
and writers; for no artist ever so 
completely identified himself with 
the simplicity of their days, with the 
domestic manners and habits of their 
period. His mind was familiar with 
the spiiii of those remote ages; lie 
could fall back upon them and 
breathe their air, and move in their 
warlike, social, rural, or their court¬ 
ly circles, as familial ly as in hisowu. 
His pictures, therefore, of scenes and 
chaiacters, such as were recorded 
by Chaucer or Froissart, had a truth 
about them, as well as an imagina¬ 
tive beauty, that gave to each an in¬ 
dividual identity, and wanting which, 
no illustration of such works will 
ever deeply impress the memory, or 
assist the mind in giving, as it were, 
a bodily and visible existence to the 
historian and the poet. 

As an instance of the wondrous 
union in Stothard, of the grandeur 
of bis conception, of iiis airiness, the 
play of bis fancy and his rich vein of 
humour, I would mention his draw¬ 
ing (l believe it has never yet been 


engraved) of Shakspeare's Chat as¬ 
ters. I speak of it from memory on¬ 
ly ; for it is long since I have seen 
it: yet it is one of those paintings 
that we can close our eyes and see 
again in our mental vision, even in 
tlieir detail, years after we have look¬ 
ed on the thing itself—1 can do so 
now. 

What grandeur is there in that 
figure of Lady Macbeth beating the 
dagger, the fatal weapou with which 
Duncan, who bore his honours so 
meekly, was treacherously despatch¬ 
ed by tier vacillating husband! She 
is in the attitude of looking up to 
heaven; not as if invoking its p*o- 
teciion or its mercy ; but with votnc- 
tliiug of that grand spiiit of defiance 
even iu sin, which Milton connives 
to infuse into the devil, and Stiak- 
spe.Hre into this woman’s soul;—a 
spiiit that vve involuntaiily i expect, 
whilst we condemn and abhor it fur 
its firmness and consistency of cour¬ 
age; in which we see nickcdiuss 
tuken up iu place of a right piinri- 
ple for u high object, blit never as 
the i fault of a inomeutaiy vveahiiesti 
yielding to temptation. Shakspeaic 
and Milton, paiticuUily the louner, 
possessed the. ait in a very vvou- 
deitul degree, of making us nvve- 
stiicken iu the presence of their hold 
bad characters, yet without a sin¬ 
gle touch of their sophixtiy being ca¬ 
pable of iiiucuiaiiiig or coiiupiuig 
us. We gaze on such beings in their 
progress of evil, as we do on the 
fires of a Vesuvius, iu full adinira 
tion of the almost prettmanual 
glow of the flame, the lulling of the 
smoke, and the grandeur of the v ol- 
leyiug horrors of the eiuption, but. 
with an ever present sense of 
their destructiveness, tlieir ruin¬ 
ous, their calamitous power. And 
then the darkness and the clouds of 
the back-ground, which Stothard 
has made to harmonize so complete¬ 
ly with all that portion of the picture 
devoted to the tragic muse—to the 
witches, to Banquo, to Lear, that 

1 >oor old man upon whose silvered 
lead the pitiless pelting of the fpoi m 
bursts with such unmitigable fury; 


* The nhovc ulisi-Trations were written before this writer lint! read that iniinitiiMe honk 
u The Doitut. It ii tiot.a little gratifying, therefore, to find time ilia same o|nintm on 
humour being a component port uf tho mind of a man of genius, in there insisted on in a 
most striking nml convincing meaner. 
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yet the hurly burly without is no¬ 
thing to those hitter feelings within, 
which are roused to madness hy his 
unnatural daughters. And there are 
seen those daughters, standing like 
statues of pride and hard liearted- 
ness, incapable of bending to aught 
of earth, or to the common dictates 
of humanity. 

Ami how beautifully lias Stothard 
formed tho union between the tragic 
ami the coinic portions of the pic¬ 
ture. This is effected by means of 
those airy figures, those “ cites of 
hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves,” which belong to the Tem¬ 
pest. These creatures of fancy 
(which either tiagedy or comedy 
might claim as her own), to call 
forth the wild winds, the sea hies, 
01 to assist in the horrors of a ship- 
tvi ecking storm; or to lend astray, 
with sport and fiolic, the di unken 
Tiiueuloand his companions ; these 
lie lias introduced with exquisite 
shill, so as to lorm them into a 
group, which might he teriivd the 
neutral hand of the pictuie; where 
the subjects of tragedy and comedy 
approximate, but do not. jostle each 
other by a too sudden contact. The 
giavtty of Prosperc, his attitude 
of command, arid his lovely daugh¬ 
ter lit his side, with the ship seen 
in distress in the background, are 
delightfully relieved, and saved from 
being nvcrpoweied by too much 
gloom fioni tin*, daikcniiig sky, hy 
tlie blight and curled cloud above, 
witli Aiiel in the midst, leading on 
tim troop uf winged and fluttering 
spii its,with an aiiiness aud a buoyan¬ 
cy wnich make them seem as forms 
of a lighter material thin that of 
fleHh and blood. We can fancy that 
the slightest vapour would render 
such beings invisible; and thrt Fer¬ 
dinand, when he listens to their mu¬ 
sic, the fairy band of musicians un¬ 
seen, would very naturally with 
“ womler look about," and enquire 
whence might be such strains, of 
tho earth, or of the air? I always 
admired this picture,as one of the 
bappieBt efforts of Stothard’s imagi¬ 
nation. lie once told me that lie 
considered it himself to lie like the 
dramatis persona* of a play, an in¬ 
dex or introduction to all Ills other 
designs aud scenes from Shak- 
epeare. 

I was one of those who had the 


good fortune to see them all together, 
before they were sold and dispersed; 
and 1 never can cease to regret that 
such a collection was not purchas¬ 
ed at the nation’s cost, as national 
property; for they were, as a whole, 
the. most beautiful series of designs 
that hud ever been produced in il¬ 
lustration of the woiks of the great¬ 
est English poet, executed by the 
greatest English painter (for such 
wan Stothard in the poetic or ima¬ 
ginative school). Flnxtnau, to whom 
1 ventured to BHy this, agreed ill the 
opinion, and in the wish that it had 
been so; and that it was to lu; 
deeply regretted such a collection 
should have ever been scattered. 
That eminent sculptor purchased 
some of these pictures, which i af¬ 
terwards saw at his house. Amongst 
them was a most lovely oil painting, 
licit as an old master in colour, of 
Ferdinand led on from the shorn 
by \riel aud his train, singing aloft, 
“ Come unto these yellow sands." 
There are now several of these 
paintings, lint not the best, 1 be¬ 
lieve, in the hands of some pub¬ 
lisher in Loudon, who purposes, l 
am informed, selling them by auc¬ 
tion. What a pity it is that some 
effort is not made, hy those inti list¬ 
ed with the conduct of the National 
GalJeiy, to recover, pm chase, and 
once more bring together the whole 
series. Stothaid’s fancy literally 
revelled when Hhakspeare was his 
theme. His conceptions of the fairy 
heini:H of the poet had in them ail 
the wildness and imagination of their 
great author; yet so cliaMeneti with 
that attention to probability, in thus 
piciuring creatures and things be¬ 
yond tills “ visible diurnal sphere,” 
that his supernatural subjects be¬ 
came natural; had failles existed, 
they would have chosen him as the 
favoured painter of fairy-laud. 

I recollect a little anecdote con¬ 
nected with the subject, that is nut 
unworthy to be mentioned, since it 
shows by what Cno springs, what 
associations in a mind such as his, 
the spirit of one art connects itself 
with another. Stothard, though lie 
had been in North Wales, had never 
heard the harp played on in all his 
life; and whilst visiting at a friend’s 
near town, where a young lady 
touched that instrument lor het 
, amusement, he begged her to play it 
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to him. She did bo ; and asked him 
what he thought of the Instrument ? 
Ho replied, that he liked very much 
the lower chorda, but the treble 
notes came too sharp on his ear; 
lie thought, on that account, he 
should like the harp beat in the open 
air; and that It was an instrument 
that would please him most accom¬ 
panied by the voice, or with the sound 
and murmur of waves on the sea* 
shorn. The young lady observed 
to him, that he was speaking with 
the feeling of a poet- He said, he 
thought there was one air that would 
exactly suit the harp; it was Pur¬ 
cell's beautiful melody of Come 
unto these yellow sands;” he add¬ 
ed, “ That is my favourite tune: I 
have ahsointfli/ painted it : when I 
painted that picture of Ferdinand 
led on by Ariel and the spirits, that 
air was in my head all the time, and 
seemed to suggest the picture.” 

In Stothard'sillustmtions of Shak- 
speare, his comic humour is of tho 
iiuest order. It tells the story (as 
in his Catherine and Petruchio), and 
the time of the action, without re¬ 
quiring any reference to the scene. 
You iinmediatelv recal it, so vivid 
is the expression he conveys to the 
characters. You know what they 
were doing and saying at the instant 
the painter arrested them, and trans¬ 
ferred them to his canvass as with 
a magic wand. His Falstall's are 
not merely gross, fat old men (as 
they are commonly painted), whose 
belly alone says, “ I am Jack Fal- 
stalf.” Nothing can be finer than 
his discrimination in portraying the 
knight of *‘ sack and sugar,” of 
mirth, and wit, and good humour 
and knavery. True it Is, that In 
Stothard's Falstaflfs, he strongly pre¬ 
serves the characteristics of the sen¬ 
sualist, but it is refined upon by the 
air of the gentleman who has known 
the company of a prince and the 
manners of a court What archness 
is there in the look, what intelligence 
. in the sly and laughing eye, what a 
ready playfulness, yet never wholly 
divested of cunning, does he convoy 
to the entire expression of the head 
and face! Never but in one Instance, 
does this most amusing of knights 
betray (in Stothard’s delineations of 
him) an unguarded and weak ex¬ 
pression ; and that is where Doll 
*Us on his kuee, and he asks her of 
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what stuff she wiH have klrtles; 
there is even his wit and cautiou 
over-mastered by the cunning of wo¬ 
man ; and Doll plays with his poll, 
covered with thin white hairs, as 
recklessly as did Dalilah with the 
locks of Samson. 

Nor is this inimitable painter less 
excellent in depicting th« solemn uir, 
the high courage and courtesy, the 
grave and unconscious ludicrnusuess 
of Don Quixote, or the broad boor- 
like mirth, the keen nuluml sense, 
and the marvellous credulity of 
Saurho. Kiothard so blends these 
characteristics in tho worthy squire, 
that, you feel, as it were, ceitaiu, 
slicit must have been the very coun¬ 
tenance of the mini who, whilst in 
his sober senses, is yet possessed 
with a spiiit of ignorance so pro¬ 
found, and a respect for Ids master 
so incapable ot admitting doubt or 
question where his promises are con¬ 
cerned, that lie gives credit to the 
assurances of a ruadnmti whom be 
sees fight windmills, and do a thou¬ 
sand other acts of insanity eveiy day 
belore bis eyes. Stotimrd is the only 
painter who was ever yet fully equal 
to Hogarth in telling atoa/mor r/slot y, 
that required the same characters to 
be repeated in different circum¬ 
stances and positions, llogaith ex¬ 
celled him in being the author as 
well as the painter of ids own tales; 
for what are Hogarth’s pictures but 
novels, which appeal to the mind 
through the organ of sight, without 
tho assistance of words to convey 
Images, events, and ideas '< Stotliard 
embodied those already wiiiten for 
him. lint that he was equal to Ho¬ 
garth in telling a story in continuation, 
may be at ouce seen, in iiis series of 
designs for Don Quixote; where we 
have the chivalrous knight, from his 
first setting out till the last scene of 
all, that ends ilia “ sttanga eventful 
history,”—his deathbed, with the 
housekeeper and niece, and theever- 
faithful Sancho, weeping by his side. 
I never could look at Stothard’s Don 
Quixote without almost fancying lie 
was a real man, and that there was 
his picture, as he had sat tor it, be¬ 
fore me; for there is most strictly 
preserved the same individual like, 
ness, under all chances aud mis¬ 
chances, under ail passions, and all 
the diversities of their expression; 
there he is the very being of Cervnn- 
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tes, in whose portrait we take the 
same kind of interest that we do in 
seeing the likeness of a hero or a 
great piince, who is the theme of 
uuvient story; such truth ot lepre- 
senlation in fictitious character is so 
like identity, we cannot fancy it in¬ 
vention. 

Stotliard’s study of past ages, in 
armour aud costume, also added 
much to the eil'ect produced by his 
designs; since whatever attire, it for 
war or peace, he assigned to the dif- 
feient plays of Slmkspeare, and 
other works requiring such atten¬ 
tion, it was always that ot the period 
of the hisroiy, the stoiy, or suited to 
11n* roiintiy in which the action of 
the piece wuh carried on. He took 
ids armour nod his di esses from the 
unquestionable authority of illumi¬ 
nated Mmonumental elligies, old 
pictures, painted ttlass, arid, in slioit, 
It om any iccoril of antiquity that was 
authentic and oiiginnl; ami such was 
his accuracy in this respect (\ do 
not speak of his very youthful liisto- 
ric.il designs), that l believe he never 
tell into an eiror, bernune lie never 
slighted the means ot attaining the 
most correct knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject he had in hand. 

So extensive were his designs, in 
iJItisii alien ot many, indeed most of 
the living wiiters ot eminence, that 
there are tew hut have had their 
works adorned by his p< neil; and 
some even infeiior authois, who had 
gained an ephemeral surress in tins 
iiiitance, had an liouour thrust upon 
them, which was more than they dc- 
seived. Several ot the novelists, and 
almost nil the poets, historians, and 
ehiouielers of celebrity, have also 
been decorated with his designs. 
Engravings from no artist, either of 
ancient or modern date, have ever 
been so widely circulated; indeed, 
to such a degiee, that perhaps no 
corner of the globe, however remote, 
hut in some way or other has been 
in possession of a stiay volume, or a 
print belonging to one, after Sto- 
thard. 1 remember an instance of 
this that was, some years ago, related 
to his son Charles, by one who kuow 
well the youth to whom the anecdote 
refers, and who received the account 
of it from himself. It is worth men¬ 
tioning. 

The young man in question ( whose 
name, though I heard it, I do not re¬ 


collect) was engaged with some of 
those unfortunate persons who, yeai a 
ago, attempted to explore the morn 
interior pints of Afiica, commencing 
their adveutuie iiom the coast. In 
one of their interior excursions, they 
became entangled in the wilds of 
that savage country; and the young 
man of whom I speak, missing not 
only his companions, but bis track, 
gave himself up for lost Driven by 
extreme distress, he at Inst ventured 
to draw nigh to a native hut, yet 
feaitul that in doing ho he should 
perhaps hut rush on certain death, 
mid he murdeied on the spot; he 
paused a moment, inesoluto ns to 
whether lie should enter or not 
within the hut to seek assistance in 
his hour of extreme distress. Neces¬ 
sity, it is said, has no law; it un¬ 
questionably impels a lunu to follow 
lliat of nature; arid thoae who uii‘ 
starving are compelled to seek food 
wherever fortune may direct them. 
Fear,however, was still the predomi¬ 
nant feeling of the youthful adven¬ 
turer, who, though he had been bred 
to the sea, and therefore was likely 
enough to face death with au un¬ 
daunted spirit on the wave or in the 
battle, might yet, without repioach, 
shrink at the apprehension of it 
when it comes in the form ot cruelty 
and inuider. But there was no 
choice lift; and so lie took heai t 
and boldly entered the hut- lie said, 
that he found a strange and instan¬ 
taneous relief to his feelings, for 
which he could scarcely asslgu a 
rea-ori, by seeing hung up on one 
of the sides of this barbarian dwell¬ 
ing, in the very wilds of Africa, an 
engraving after Stothard, from the 
Novelist’s Magazine, in such a sort 
of frame as the Jew pedlais hawk 
about iu the country towns of Eng¬ 
land. It was to him a blessed sight, 
for It gave to such a place an air of 
civilisation, and with that he con¬ 
nected a hope of personal safety— 
a hope that was not disappointed ; 
for a female, black as night, almost 
naked, ornamented with beads and 
feathers, and her skin well greased 
with fat, came into the hut, and ex¬ 
pressed great surprise, but no in¬ 
tents of cruelty, at the sight of him. 
His wants were pressing, and by 
signs he made her understand he 
needed food and drink. These she 
procured fur him; and ns hunger is 
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proverbially tbe sweetest of all 
sauces, he probably found the viands 
very palatable; as she, with extreme 
delight and true hospitality, amused 
herself by cramming the food she 
gave him into his mouth with her 
own greasy fingers; a piece of fe¬ 
male gallantry our traveller was in 
no condition to insist on declining. 
The repast ended; he next endea¬ 
voured to make her comprehend 
that ho had lost ltis companions and 
his way; and by thn generous as¬ 
sistance of this modern Yarico, in 
becoming his guide, and affording 
him her protection, he was once more 
enabled to retrace his steps in safety 
to his lost friends. But he never 
had any opportunity of learning by 
what extraordinary circumstance 
the print before-mentioned had 
found its way to grace the hut of a 
poor savage on the African shores, 
who probably valued it only for the 
glitter of the pedlar's gilt frame, in 
which it was enclosed. 

The subject of litis little story 
would have afforded one for the 
pencil of Stothard, who has been so 
happy in his designs of the natives, 
and their habitations and customs, 
in bat barons luids. Indeed, there 
are no illustrations by him for books 
more truly beautiful than those he 
matte for Robinson Crusoe, i speak 
of the octavo edition of the novel, 
published some thiity years ago. 
Whoever has seen it, neter can tor- 
get the design of Urmoe Imaging 
the things he saved from the ship to 
the shore on his raft, and the lovely 
and inviting silvan scene in the back¬ 
ground. 1 used greatly to admire 
it; and Stothard, one day, told me, 
that, in doing so, I was admiring his 
dream ; for, whilst engaged- on the 
work for the publishers,' he dreamt 
that he saw a scene more beautiful 
than any thing he could fancy when 
awake; he had therefore endeavour¬ 
ed to throw iiis vision upon paper, 
and had produced Cru«oe, the raft 
and the land, in that drawing that 
so much delighted me in the vo. 
lumes. 

iiis designs for (iulliver's Travels, 
Peter Wilkins, the Arabian Nights, 
and the Pilgrim's Pi ogress, like those 


of the Midsummer-Night 8 )rcam 
and the Tempest, show how finely 
he could possess his own imagina¬ 
tion with the supernatural creations 
of poetic genius; and how pei ‘eetly 
he could bring them home » i the 
understandings and the feelii ;s of 
all classes of men. But 1 sha 1 not 
attempt to enumerate all of even the 
most excellent works of this emiuent 
artist. I do not therefore pause to 
speak at large concerning the beauti¬ 
ful paintings he executed lor Mr 
Beckford at Font Hill, though they 
are so i ich in colour that they need 
but that mellowness which age gives 
to the productions of art as their 
finishing grace, to render them equal 
to thn old masteis. 1 must not, 
however, omit some slight notice of 
iiis painting in oil horn the Fairy 
Queen, that i ^presents Una sur¬ 
rounded by the Satyrs. This, for 
many years, tiling in the drawing- 
iooiii ot iiis mvn house in Newman 
Street. It lus been sold since his 
death. It. is one of the most oba- 
rarteiisticpictures iieever produced. 
Una, clothed in white, with her 
fair and (lowing hair, delicate and 
pale in feature and complexion, ap¬ 
pears as a peilVct image of inno¬ 
cence and sweetness. Mies Boding- 
ton was, I believe, the lovely young 
creature from whom Stothard paint¬ 
ed ibis l na—the only instance in 
which he combined the poitiait of 
a living subject with histoiiral de¬ 
sign. Many years ago, lie mention¬ 
ed to auotlier young lady liis'vvish 
to introduce her on his canvass as 
the L'Allegro of Milton, hut circum¬ 
stances arose to delay Iiis doing so, 
and the picture he intended paint¬ 
ing was never executed. Noiliing 
can be more graceful than the form, 
or more expressive than the coun¬ 
tenance of Miss Bodingtou in tin's 
portrait of her. She is depicted in 
the crouching attitude in which 
Spenser desnibes Una, her hands 
pressed on her bosom, and affrighted 
by the surrounding wild group who 
have surprised her in the woods. 

* * * 

( To be concluded in our next Number .) 
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We bare ever considered writers 
of historical romances, tales, and 
novels, to be under a greater moral 
responsibility than the compilers of 
1 cal history. For the reader, yielding 
to their profession, is, at the outset, 
disarmed of his enquiring spirit; 
and as an almost unbounded liberty 
of blending trutii and firtion is as¬ 
sumed, the points of pretension are 
not very easily tangible. The busi¬ 
ness of such writers being to illus¬ 
trate truth by invention, they have 
a wide field for ineidents which, 
vividly and for effort, artificially put 
together, are the means of making 
impressions (true or false), whether 
of particular characreis or times. 
And, as they are not tied down to 
any necessaiy chain or succession 
of lads, they may make many inci¬ 
dents so bear upon wit as to give it 
a peeuliai force, arid so engage the 
allections or interest ot the render 
as to inaku the. impressions almost 
indelible. So much lias the taste of 
the day run into these historical 
fictions, that we suspect that ideas 
received from general history are 
becoming more vague, and in tiie 
minds of many, superseded by such 
as have atiseu fiom the. more en¬ 
gaging nan a lives of those pictu¬ 
resque authors. History lias in this 
resped, pei haps, been iosiug gi mind, 
reti eating back to her old regions 
of poetry, and laying aside the man¬ 
tle of everyday truth for the fanci¬ 
ful vestments of theatrical represen¬ 
tation. How often do wo hear 
Milton quoted for the Bible I Is 
there a Lethean draught within the 
reach of the most subtle, and inqui¬ 
sitive historian that can ever eflnea 
from the memory of most of us the 
early impressions received ftoin the 
liistotital plays of Shakspeare ? 

Richard will still be crooked in 
miud and in person,—and you might 
as well expect the student to discard 
Achilles from his recollection of the 
Iliad, as to banish the crcatuie Fal- 
staff from the true Harry. 


And if, as Niebuhr would have us 
believe, there is little reliance to be 
placed upon the picturesque and 
often affecting narrative of Livy, 
there is little cause to fear that the 
dry uninteresting registers of the 
philosopher will bo tRken in their 
stead. And, to come nearer home, 
who is there who must not hare ob¬ 
served in general rouvenation, that 
the notions of bygone times and cha¬ 
racters, most interesting to us in n 
national point of view, ate mom 
often taken from the imperishable 
novels of Sir Waltci Scott and 
others, rattier than from the docu¬ 
ments of more sober records S’ 

History is not nowadays con¬ 
sulted ns a faithful oracle. It is 
rather treated like the old lamp—as 
too lusty—too old and homely to 
hear light amidst tho blaze of mo¬ 
dern illumination,—but morn valu¬ 
able its an insti uiiieut of incantation, 
which, by occasional friction upon 
its surface, may conjiiio up mighty 
spiiiis to do the bidding ot a mas¬ 
ter. Such an instrument in tin: 
hands of a good aud skilful magician 
will not be employed upon Imseless 
fain icai.ionH, that new power may 
dissolve, but in building upon the 
foundations of truth, that shall still 
hold all together, in riefiauee ot the 
agency of even the same enchant¬ 
ment to dcHUoy the structures it 
has raised. 

But as such writers profess to 
deal with truth, and whether they 
profess it or not, are in fact amen¬ 
able to its sectet tiihuiiai, the great¬ 
er tiieir power over it, the greater is 
their responsibility. We confess 
that, as wc have been reading somo 
of these modern productions, in our 
abbot retire of characters vigorously 
diawn and prominently set forth to 
our indignation, we have often 
paused to ask. Is all this true ? If 
not, what right has the author so to 
slander and vilify the dead because 
they have become personages of 
history V Are their memories, there- 
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fore, as it were, outlawed in foro 
c.iisijfiilitr of the writer, that he 
should think himself under uo mural 
limid “to aet down nought in mu- 
lice,” and keep within the line of 
fuels ? We do not nee that such au¬ 
thors have a light to adopt invented 
villiuiics, and circumstantially to 
iasioii them upon real characters 
that once had name and position in 
this world. 

We think there should bn a great 
scrupulosity that the pictuie be not 
ouly natural hut strictly borne out 
hy admitted facts in the resemblance. 
It is not because one of a class may 
he wicked that we are to bring him 
foiwaidaa a representative of tiiat 
class; if we represent a whole, we 
must tie aiire that we are supported 
hy the general chatacter, and so of 
the times which we would portray. 
A writer who is not alive to the im¬ 
portance ot this necessity is vety mi¬ 
nt to woik upon histoiical subjects, 
b'or as the latter, in the hmiy of 
many events, and some unconnect¬ 
ed, CHtiuot afford to dwell upon 
those niceties of manners, circum¬ 
stances, and motives which either 
accompany them or niiuc out ot 
them, nor to brill,; forwaid cluirac- 
teis very dramHtically,so the burner 
may lay open to our view the whole 
machineiy, or at least specimens of 
its nature, rihI thus, tiling not only 
the events, hut the veiv inanneis, 
motives, and actions ot the actors 
home to us; showing how we our 
selves should he aliened hy them, 
or how the human heart, in its most 
home and social relations, operates 
under circumstances dissimilar to 
any that may have come under our 
owu experience. There are ever 
exact documents of reference, by 
th» careful collation of which, sure 
discoveiies iu the interior woiklng 
■>f the great events ot nations, ami 
ages, and individuals may be made. 
Bn* we maintain that a conscien¬ 
tious use should be made of them, 
and a strict examination, that we 
go not beyond their wairantiug. 

Undoubtedly every work of fiction 
which professes to give a faithful 
description of the manners, modes 
ot thinking and acting of any large 
class ot a community iu a given pe¬ 
riod, is historical,—however limited 
or extended be the scene of action. 


The above reflections arose in our 
mind on reading the Irish tales of 
Mr Brituine. Ills « hject is evidently 
to show the character of the Iri-li 
priesthood, and their influence upon 
thn people. The public ear is sa¬ 
tiated with Irish atrocities, yet, from 
the manner iu which they are gene¬ 
rally noticed, though for the time 
they excite iueffable disgust, they 
leave hut a very imperfect notion of 
their bearing upon society in that 
unfortunate country. So tliut, when 
they are portrayed in the form >f 
domestic nan alive, and are thus 
brought home to the hearth, we aie 
; ii some hesitation, and ask if the 
writer he fully authorized to draw 
this picture. Is he acting ounsrim- 
tiously up to the moral lespousihi- 
lity he is under ? or, from hitter party 
feelings, either guilty of entile «*x- 
Hggciuiion, or fastening upon many 
tlio vices of a few ? Every page 
seems to hear internal evidence that 
much has been drawn from nature; 
and where the author’s mind appeals 
in his winks, it is under such cor¬ 
rect moral and religious feeling 
that we cannot doubt his being him¬ 
self fully persuaded oi the whole 
tiutli of his pinnies. We do not 
see any party spirit, any animosity 
in any pait ot his representations; 
though many would see both in tint 
strength ot liis writing. Bur. it we 
admit, that the occurrences lie de¬ 
scribes me such as have been, and 
continue to be common, we must 
rather admire the meekuess and tor- 
beaiance with which they are writ¬ 
ten, tlian charge upon the author 
overchaiged expressions of indigna¬ 
tion. Nor do we see, indeed, that 
any words can express the horror 
and disgust at the existing state of 
tilings in Ireland. But Mr Brittaine 
lias chosen rather tu show hy inci¬ 
dents their influence ou domestic 
life, than to engage the reader's ab¬ 
bot rence by any remarks of hia own. 
YY'e do not intend here to descant 
upon the anomalous condition of 
Ireland,nor to dwell upon the causes 
of its extreme moral degradation 
It is unnecessary. Who is there, of 
any country that owns the common 
tie of humanity, that does not 
shudder at those atrocities? Who 
is there of real Englishmen that 
does not blush with shame to think 
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that the moat harbaroua, lawless, 
and savage population In Europe 
hold so Ini go n portion of the Bri- 
tiali dominions, and foe I degraded 
and shocked at the weakness of a 
government that cannot or will not 
restrain hy force or by law} 1 The 
land is literally given up by the go¬ 
vernment to perjury and murder. 
Why so given up, it is not our busi¬ 
ness here to discuss;—sickening at 
the indulgence to dimes that we 
daily see, we gladly turn from that 
pait of the subject, and would as 
much as might lie in our power no¬ 
tice tlie talcs before us as literary 
compositions,—and if we could, 
would «■ miloly iorget that we ate 
reading of any existing state ol so¬ 
ciety any wiiete; and if in course of 
our ohseiviitioim we speak of the 
priesthood or Papists of Ireland, it 
will in* with reluctance. We would 
willingly turn lium the scenes of 
the winking of an evil spiiit, in le¬ 
vel enii.d awe and wonder at the 
mystety that permits in unsi-aich- 
ahle wisdom power to that tempter, 
uhn, though circumscribed, seems 
yet t" njftr to whom he will king¬ 
doms of the earth and the glory of 
them as his own peculiar gift. 

W'e shall notice, fiisr, “ hi*h Priest# 
OHft Pi'ijfis/i Lnm/fniif\." This is a 
very smali volume, hut it rontaius a 
great deal, and is one of those stories 
that more pretending novelists 
would have woiketl Into three vo¬ 
lumes; and pei haps these tales might 
have been so extended with advan¬ 
tage. Mr Eyrebury, a gentleman of 
some family but moderate means,is 
intended for the Bar, hut being one 
of those persons who have morn 
speculative than piartical ambition, 
and who jump to the goal by a short 
cut, relinquishes his plans; aud alter 
watting four years in vain tor some¬ 
thing undefined, peihaps unattain¬ 
able, resolves to enter into holy 
orders. But while application is 
making to a bishop for his interest, 
a Mr Daskenvelt, an old bachelor 
and distant relation, dies, leaving 
him an estate in Ireland of L. 10,000 
a-year. Well meaning, not devoid 
of sense, but of that vague sort that 
is easily turned to the account nf the 
designing, aud whose well meaning 
would turn out others* wrongdoing, 
he sets out to take possession, in¬ 
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tending to reside in Ireland, with 
high and munificent purposes of 
bettering the condition ut dm peo¬ 
ple. His sister, Miss Ey rebury, ac¬ 
companies him, attended by a lady's- 
maid, whose horror on her arrival 
at the wild Irish is well shown,—her 
character ami ultimately settling in 
the country are characteristic. The 
first chapter settles Mr Eyrehury ou 
his estate. The second introduces 
us to two priests—the old and the 
young—Father Dennis Moloney, an 
easy priest of the old school— Red¬ 
mond (iarrughan of the new, a fiery 
cIhhs. Their dialogue as they ride 
along is suddenly terminated in 
the middle of the street of the 
straggling dirty village of Tuhber 
Scannevitch, hy their falling down 
on their knees before a " smart 
looking little eldei ly niau,” the Ca¬ 
tholic bishop. Dr M'Rovster. They 
enter the bishop's house ; both 
piiests aie repiimauded with aus¬ 
tere mithoiity—tlie old for his ge- 
neial neglect in allowing Protestant 
schools—the young tor his arro¬ 
gance and conceit in conti oversy, 
hut inpets with encouragement tor 
his zeal. 

The old priest, in a most depre¬ 
catory manner, excuses himself; 
that he had tried means fair and 
foul; that threats and ill-usage wero 
to no purpose, for that the Piotost- 
ants did but bless in answer to his 
cut sea aud to his whip. The hisluip 
tells him in great wrath that they 
time not resist tlie priest; that their 
lirrs should answer for if; or, at 
least, it they submit not, they shall 
fly the couniiy. The young piiest 
is ordered forcibly to expel ail Ca¬ 
tholic scholars out of the schools, 
even in the presence of oveiseer, 
master, mistress, patron, or pation- 
ess. 

Mr Eyrehury pays the bishop a 
visit. They are, as might be expect¬ 
ed, highly pleased with each other; 
the bishop triumphantly points out 
a poor woman of violent temper 
as a specimen of the converted. 
Soon after this the astounding fact 
that his uiece has been converted to 
Protestantism is announced to the 
bishop by his brother. Nothing enn 
exceed his rage—they determine to 
marry her to one Kilbride, a former 
Buitor, but not then approved of by 
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her friends. Mr Eyrebury com¬ 
mences his work of amelioration by 
turning cabins into bowery cottages, 
under the superintendence of Mr 
Goldtrap, whose qualification is his 
having once spent six wpeks at 
Cheltenham. Six are built, and 
twenty-eight families made discon¬ 
tented. He sets up a school for 
Protestants and Catholics on a truly 
liberal plan sketched by Dr M‘Roys- 
ter—gives ground for a Catholic 
chapel, and subscribes largely to 
plans for draining a bog, new roads, 
a savings’ bank in which labourers at 
sixpence a day might place their 
earnings, ami a manufactory for 
straw plait,—gives dinners and ac¬ 
cepts invitations, &c.,—gives a house 
to the Methodist preacher, repairs 
the ball-room, and attends Mr 
Leightou’s (the Protestant clergy- 
mail’s) Sunday evening lectures,— 
patronises a company of uti oiling 
players, and tries to talk to these 
people, in their own style—but no 
popularity is obtained. He is in all 
things the dupe of M‘IIoyster, who 
takes cm e that lie shall not become 
a favourite. In describing the cha¬ 
racter of Mr and Miss Eyicbury, the 
author appears to lie unacquainted 
with persons of their rank of life in 
England. They would nut say 
Louiser for hutr.it, nor ltd'll for 
boiled; barring this, Miss Eyre- 
bury’s character is well diawn 
throughout. She is not i ei y quick, 
but certain, in her scrutiny of things 
and persons. 

Them is an excellent conversa¬ 
tion with the Piotcstant minister, in 
which the effects of the Unman Ca¬ 
tholic religion on the habits of the 
people is dearly, and we believe 
truly, pointed out. There may be 
great ignorance with a knowledge 
>>f botli writing and rending, which 
are but the means of acquiring 
knowledge, ami nothing in them¬ 
selves. The barbarity of the Irish 

f easanti y has quite another origin, 
t is truly lcinarked by Mr Leighton, 
the clergyman of the parish— 

“ The ln-rlgc - sell o«>I 9 afforded the 
«amt advantage* as your*, with the ex¬ 
ception of a little more order and regu¬ 
larity in externals ; and such schools 
were numerously attended, and such in¬ 
struction as they afforded widely diffus¬ 
ed. There is scarcely a labourer on your 


estate who lias not, in early yonth, 
thumbed over his Readlng-made-Eaiy, 
or scrawled a copy on his Knees; yet of 
what avail has all this learning been to 
them ? It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Irish peasantry are totally destitute 
of the mere education of letters. 1 as¬ 
sure you it obtains to a much greater ex¬ 
tent among them, than with the same, or 
a higher c.lnss, in England.” 

An old man and woman arc mur¬ 
dered. '’’lie old woman, when dy¬ 
ing, makes a declaration as to the 
murderers. The young priest visits 
her, after which tdie denies any 
knowledge of the matter. The cun¬ 
ning of the witnesses is admirably 
shown. Mr Eyrebury is foolish 
enough to onsult Dr M*Royster, 
who does all lie car to mislead him. 
We wish we could find room to 
quote the trial, which euds in the 
execution of the guilty. But what 
became of the witnesses ? 

“ The night after the execution, a 
p.iper was it It on the window-stool of 
Lewis 1 * room, warning him that the fel¬ 
low of the inuntner of TWojallarl was 
hanging over his lie id, and would iln his 
business, if he did not lie the eonntry 
lorihwith, and take himself ami his lingo 
berk to the heathenish place he mine 
ft mu. The slew aid, lioiveier, set lint 
hammer at deli inrr, atid kept his ground 
iiintijurrd. M,uy ('arson anon alter dis- 
appeaicd, nobody could tell how-, where, 
or when; and the Slitteiies, branded 
with the naine of inlorinei s, and f-Iln wed 
iiy the cur.es ni the whole population, 
sought an asylum from persecution ill 
America ! ” 

We wish we had room for a fu¬ 
neral scene, most characteristic of 
priests and people The scheme of 
forcing the bishop’s niece to many 
Kilbride advances, and the wretches, 
Foy ami his wife, who inhabit an old- 
fashioned house, gieatly fallen to 
deeay, have invited Agnes Nunnafie, 
with intent to persuade or force her 
into the marriage. During her stay 
there, Mr and Miss Eyrebury pay a 
visit to the house, which creates 
much confusion. Augtistcen, tho 
maid servant, who becomes an im¬ 
portant person in the tale, possesses 
natural sense and strong feeling, 
does not lessen tlic disturbance, by 
acquiescing in the falsehoods of her 
mistress. The Eyreburys return 
when Kilbride and the priest arrive. 
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The whole of the ninth chapter U 
very powerful painting, particularly 
a horrid scene between Foy, his 
wife, Garraghan the priest, and Ag¬ 
nes, who faints from their violence; 
whilst in that state, the priest takes 
his book from his pocket, and, 
throwing a broad ribbon over his 
shoulders, begins the service. 

The ceremony is inteirupted by 
Augu*teen, who strikes the book 
out of Gariagban's hautie. She inti¬ 
mates that she is coguizmt of some 
of bis other viilani>-s, and that the 
young priest’s life is in her power; 
aud that iu case of any mischief 
happening to herself, tbo secret 
is in Piotestarit keeping. The 
priest is alarmed, and desists. Au- 
gusieen takes effectual means lor 
protection for the night, aud the 
next day au escape is «fleeted. A 
pursuit ensues, which is seen horn 
Mr Kyrebury's house, by Miss Win¬ 
ter, tlie luiiy’s-maid, who thinks that 
the Rebellion lias begun A general 
conflict takes place, which termi¬ 
nates in tin* u-scue of Agnes and 
her zealous fiieiul Augu-tceu, who 
are leeched into Mr Kyrcliuiy’s 
house. Au examination of the luf- 
lians follows, but they escape, owing 
to the impossibility of making any 
thing of iiish evidence. Agnes is 
attended by Miss Kyiebury and Au- 
gusteen with great affection till her 
death, which the ill-ticaimcut site 
hud received shortly produces. The 
chuiactvr of Agues is beautifully 
drawn; she unites a woman’s best 
and rarest qualities—mildness ami 
firiuuesH—patience and leal piety, 
under the most cruel persecutions 
—strong faith and uust in that icli- 
gion width shows her the infinite 
value of that blessed prospect of 
being where the wicked cease fioin 
troubling, and the weary will be at 
rest. 

Though the inferences which we 
draw from this tale are bud, if it be 
a faithful representation, we fear 
that there might be good authorities 
for describing matters aB much 
worse. And if it should be said that 
this is a representation by a Piotes- 
taut clergyman, we should be tempt¬ 
ed to refer the reader to a more libe¬ 
ral evidence. Lady Morgan’s Manor 
Sackville, iq her "Dramatic Scenes," 
seems to have been suggested by this 
very story. But her ladyship goes 


much farther in Atr picture of atro¬ 
cities. Her liero, Mr Sackville, an 
Englishman, Inherits large Irish 
estates, and, like Mr Eyrebury i pro¬ 
poses to amend the condition oflds 
tenants. He is equally uufortuuate 
aud unpopular, and escapes very 
narrowly with his life. In this tale 
there is a good priest, as there was 
a Bomnwhat careless one, though a 
good sort of man, in the other, and 
there Is a young and violeut one of 
the Maynooth breed. The one is 
an agitator of the real sort; the 
other thus lectures one of Ills 
Hock : — 

“ Hr L'lcnwl. IIiilJ your tongue, wo¬ 
man. You ahull reply to these charges 
ill another anil a mnro solemn place, 
liut they liuve dime worse; the) have 
ln.ugh'il Ills cattle, liuiii'il his bin us, and 
even shut lit him (Mr S.ickvllh ) Aom 
brhinil a hedge, the bin tniriiins ! 

“ Mm M'Uirmnt. To lit) Birv, your 
riviiince, that’s mighty bad ; but the Cla¬ 
ims are maddened by ii|i|irrssloil, mid 
fairly ground to ih* m ill; and sure, sir, 
you wouldn't sitiIIe the free breathings of 
in>mortal Jibcity; ns the hard siijn,— 

Sub line »<is the warning when liberty i-poke. 

And grand was the- 

“ Dr Krtranl. Liberty 1 Do you eall 
de-troying 111u—murdering a man in rnld 
blood, lor the taking of laud which an¬ 
other rhooses to keep lor nothing '—li¬ 
bel ty i IV.is it • libel ty spoke ’ to the 
poor I’heliins, when their house was 
burned over their heads t and was it li. 
heity placed tin- lighted soil in the thatch 
ol Widow Murphy's ciliini* or allot out 
tin- ejrs of pretty innocent Muiy Now- 
Ion ! Is it libel ty whiih leaves no man 
to ihe eseivist; of his own industry—tliu 
master ol Ins own lonilurl .-'—which Mil¬ 
lers him iiritlirr to live, nor part with a 
sei vuut, exrept arroiding to the good pleu- 
suic of conspiring iegislalois, and mid¬ 
night n-sassins' 3 —winch interferes be¬ 
tween husband and wile, fatlicr and son, 
aud leaves no tie, no affection, unvi-duted 
or sacred? This is the pierlmn. libeity 
that must subject us all to some law of 
unexampled coercion, suited to such un¬ 
exampled vileness,—» libei ty whiih wl>1 
degrade us to bless the hand that thus 
protects us from ourselves. Gentlemen, 
I wish you a good evening ; but, beforo 
I go, l apprize you that 1 ineuri to ad¬ 
dress the people from the altar to-mor¬ 
row. I will rend over all the calumnies 
and slander* printed and circulated against 
Air Sackville—against one who U willing 
and able to be our bent friend. I will 
read them with my own notea, and, if 
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jmmlbls, I will prsvsftt ooa more abMntte 
ti-oili being added to ths Hit of Ireland'* 
bmtand banished Irlends. I will make 
one effort to avert that awful moment 
when such men aa you, Mr M'Drrmot, 
and you, Mr O'ilanlon and Mr Fiiini- 
gan, may drive a friendly Government 
into the fatal necessity of suspending the 
laws of the lurid, in order to protect the 
laws of humanity. ( JSjciI.) " 

In another passage, Lady Morgan 
shows her viinv of tilings by the 
following dialogue between Mr 
Karkvillc and Mr Galbraith, bis 
agent. The scene is dreary enough, 
und near an oid ruin. 

“ Mi (itilbrnilli. -- .. The last 

tithe-pioctnr ot Mogherow (a worthy ft-1- 
low, and father ot a fine family) whs 
inurthered, under that very window you 
admire so much. It was autumn twelve¬ 
month, about this tune, sir. lie wus 
taking the slum cut, poor man! us we 
Iiuvm done, on Ins way to Moghriow, 
Winn the iniudereis lushed from the lull 
behind the Abbey,— dragged him lo this 
ri ins, murdered linn, and tluew Ins body 
into the lake, where it was toad lor the 
tiont, many .i day. (.S'/«y/»* nun «/sti<///.) 

“ Mi \trlti illi . ( it'll/* hunui .) Good 
God! is nveiy Mirin' nl this magnificent, 
this loin.inlic eininiry, lo b« the histmic 
site of some a line—of some atroeioiis 
deed, to liluot the Impes, and darken the 
iniagiiiiitioii oi Ireland's best friend,!" 

They proceed—Galbraith is mur- 
deieil, and Mr Sackvilie is seized 
and dragged to the i uins, as to his 
place ot execution, but wouileifully 
escapes. We have been more ready 
to icier to Lady Morgan, as there aie 
many who would charge it as a 
crime upon Mr Biitiaine to write 
Ids tale, who would hardly venluie 
to lluow the slightest blame ou the 
Liberal Lady. 

Of all Mi Hiittaine.’s wtnks, *' Mo- 
theis aud Sous" is decidedly our fa- 
tounte. It is rich in character of 
various desn iptioii, ami of some no- 
reliy, all admiiahly delineated, and 
wtih nice disci imiiialioii. W'e wish 
the title was dilVeieut, for “ Mothers 
aud Sons ” is scarcely indicative of 
the contents of the little volume. If 
it be meant to aimw strong parental 
aifeciiou, there being two sous and 
two mothers, and uuder peculiar 
circumstances, that picture la too 
faiut to give a name to the book. 
Edward Woodhouse, the hero, ia a 
young clergyman, whose mother 
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had, by her misconduct and deser¬ 
tion of her husband and child, been 
divorced from bis father, now no 
more, aud married to Lord Uathal* 
lan, her seducer. The mother be* 
comes penitent and religious, and 
holds correspondence with her son. 
Lord Rathaliau and Ida family come 
from England to reside iu Ireland; 
but Edward Woodhouse, resident 
clergyman in his parish, visits not at 
the castle, and even refuses a good 
living from the hands of ids loid- 
sbip, when it is solicited lor him, 
without Ids knowledge, by a Mis 
Stanton, a inauu>uviing, halt-fashion¬ 
able, and violent woman, with whose 
daughter Edward falls iu low*. 
Wh;/ he should fall in love with 
Anne Stanton, as in most cases of 
the kind, it would be dillicult to 
discover; but that being auegaiius 
character at I e,st, he invests it with 
his own ideal. Though this is cx- 
tifinely liatmal, and thus, in hie, 
nature's medley is produced by the 
union of opposites, yet, iu a novel, 
we think it somewhat deli acts hoiri 
the interest we should led iu the 
principal character, when we can 
have no sympathy with him, aud 
perhaps little patience toi his sullei- 
irigs. Authors are, however, veiy 
apt to lull in their heroes; they aie 
all aid to tiust the pet til their crea¬ 
tion to the more dating handling 
which they bestow upon their inte- 
lioi eharacteia, as it afraid, in giving 
them stioiig individuality, that they 
must attach to them a detei inraling 
cpiality, and thus they Hie too Ite- 
ipiently insipid. Ed waul Woodhouse 
is, however, an excellent young loan, 
and, what is better, an exemplary, 
active clergyman. He bad appa¬ 
rently been adopted by an eldetly 
maiden lady, a Mrs Hester Tudor; 
ami as the author did not here, con¬ 
sider himself hound down to per- 
feetion, by the addition of ft little 
human weakness he baa drawn so 
admirable a character, that we lute 
the dear good elderly maiden lady 
throughout. With the exception of 
some, lew thousand pounds which 
she intends for Edward, she destines 
all her property for her heir-at-law, 
a fox-hunting squire of the common 
sort, who, with Ms family, are intro¬ 
duced at “ Mrs HesayV’ house, and 
somewhat figure in the tale, furnish¬ 
ing some good dialogues. 
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But to Mn Hester. She belong¬ 
ed to a Castle R&ckrent family, in 
passing through whose handa the 
property had come to her much 
dwindled and shrunk from its origi¬ 
nal fair proportions—still leaving her 
a good property, more than ample 
for all her wants, the Llstormer 
estate, on which she resides. Mrs 
Hessy hud been a Methodist, Indeed 
had passed through, perhaps, the 
“ three denominations,’’ before she 
finally settles In the church, of which 
she becomes an excellent codmmcii- 
tious member. Like most other 
good ladies in such circumstances, 
she has her school; and in one of 
her favourites herein educated, an 
orphan, Dymphna Currahccn, or, ns 
she is called throughout," Demmy,” 
the author very wisely, and with 
great skill, exhibits the paiticular 
conceit, which such religious vaii.i- 
tious aud pot cdueatiou too often 
engender, and vvti doubt not that 
many a Goody school has produced 
its Dcmuiy, though we never, mili 1 
liow, n,»w Lhe chiunrler delineated ; 
hut us she. deserves a more paiticu- 
lur notice, we sltttll now proceed to 
the Ntory. 

There is, however, another school, 
that may he called any thing but h 
G oody school, a night school kept 
liy Kody Ghi land, one of the lowest 
class,whose moiliei,VVinnyGotland, 
is one, ot the usual old women who 
act Mr Mi/ib-nons in novels. Rod) 
is poor and weak in person, hut te- 
ronoiis and mwaidly in mind, a 
vciy iudifloi ent scholar, yet, under 
preiencu of u school, disseininaling 
sedition byniglitly reading the news¬ 
papers. A good specimen is given 
of an agitator’s speech, and its effect 
on the ignorant peasants. Icih heie 
that plots are laid, or if laid else- 
whe,ro, brought to a more palpable 
bearing. The account ot tlm pio- 
posed division of th« rouutiy 
amongst the, poor families is excel¬ 
lent, and the petty quarrels tha. 
ensue, as if they were already in¬ 
vested with the property, is admir¬ 
ably tru« to nature. It reminds us 
of the quarrel between Saurbo and 
his wife, as to whether the daughter 
should be called a Duchess. At 
one of these meetings it is determin¬ 
ed to murder Richard Woodhouse 
—by such a population, of course 
the payment of tithe and cess am 
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refused.—The collector, a man of 
ready wit and a general favourite, 
goes out on his wheedling but un¬ 
availing errand—the scene between 
him and the peasants is an exquisite 
specimen of that lively, ready wit so 
peculiar to the Irish, which, with an 
apparent easy fiiug at every body 
and every thing, yet baa in it always 
a deeper meaning, that may be takau 
or not, owned or denied, as all par¬ 
ties may please—the practice of 
cunning upon uatural wit and 
shrewd sense. The plot Is too suc¬ 
cessful, sml Richard fWoodhouse, 
the Protestant clergyman, is murder¬ 
ed. He is shot by Rudy, with whom 
lie has a scuffle, and who is rolled 
down a precipice, aud dies in con¬ 
sequence of the lull. The two death¬ 
beds are painted by a masterly hand, 
nnd lue effects ot their respective 
religions on each, not ostentatiously 
brought forwaid, but necetisaiily by 
eoutiust, awaken in the mind some 
very awful relleriiona upon the con¬ 
dition of a country where the bigot¬ 
ed stipei sit lion nt the Romish dim eh 
nut quell the e.onscieuie of a mur- 
deier, prodded he eau only have, the 
absolution of his piiestl At the bed 
of her dyiug soil. Lady K-ithallau 
attends in reroueiliation with him 
and with her foimer friend Mis 
Tudor. Mih Tudor is likewise pre¬ 
sent at the deathbed of the wretch 
Rudy, lie dies, however,’without 
the pretence of the piiest, whose 
subsequent official attendance is 
told. It is a horrid aud disgusting 
scene. The lust moments of Rich¬ 
ard tVoudlmuhi: me painfully pathe¬ 
tic. The following lemaik at lhe 
close is extieinely beautiful. 

“ Wn nt nut anxious tu iltlrriW the 
desthhed, even id a lii-ticver, in all Its 
ininiileness til ilrt.iil. Reli|jiunH romance 
may soinelimts tletk it all in flowers, and 
leave Hit impression on the mimlg ol'limit', 
who only know ut mu li stones thiuu^li 
the mediuni ot fiction, or th« exa^aei.i • 
tiou of hitth-wrought feelings, that it 
exhibits nothin# appalling to the eye of 
f.dth. Hot, let it he remembered, that 
deatii in the consequence id’ sin ; ami that 
even where the sting la taken away, slid 
the forh-it <:iin not be paid without a pm- 

ceis winch it is painful to natiue to wit- 
»» 

JirV». 

Such is the outline of the story. 
YVe wish we could fiud room for 
many quotations, to show the ad ini- 
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rable manner of the filling-up. The 
lirst introduction of Dummy gives a 
brief delineation of her character, 
which is admirably kept u|> through¬ 
out, and affords amunemrut to the 
reader, in spite of the horrors of the 
tale. 

“ Mrs Tudor had just taken leave of 
Wimiy G.uliiuH, wlien another pro¬ 
tegee of hers made her appearance, in the 
person of a young gill of a most larkii- 
duisiiMl expression nt coiinteiiHnce, eai Ty¬ 
ing a Imiidle in her hand, 

*■ ‘ Now, Drinmy,' said the lady, with 
a mixture of mii prise, vexation, and 
hopelessness In hrr tone and look, as she 
dropped a curlsy at the door, ‘ Now, 
Ih'imny, 1 hope yon are not corns to tell 
me that yon have It'll vour service i ’ 

“ ‘ 1 stopped in it, ma'am,’ teplied the 
gill, in h winning, liatvdling voice, ' till 1 
could stand it no longer, if I wasn’t 
killed. The work was enough to break 
the heart of aix horses. And, ma'am, 
over and above lb,it, of all the places 
about a gentleman's house, 1 ne\cr had a 
fnney to be a housemaid.’ 

“ 1 Then, why leave the excellent place 
which you had, and where you appealed 
to be lining pretty wrll, to take n situa¬ 
tion which you now say you always par¬ 
ticularly disliked ? ' 

'■ • 1 don’t minlike any thing, ma'am,' 
answered Urmmy, unmoved ; ‘ nor ran 
a pin’s worth be laid to my charge. 1 
was always well liked, wheicver 1 wiis, 
from the hull to the parlour, only when 
1 i nine across that housekeeper of a ,M i s 
Toy, that has eyes lor nothing but to 
find out dust and cobwebs, and scout one 
limn the top to the bottom of the house, 
without leave to put a bit oil one’s head 
except by snatches.’ " 

We cannot afford space to quote 
the whole scene. There is another 
between Demrnyand Roily, in which 
ho begins his courtship, which Ib as 
good, lie liiui been foremost to 
take tho box with the pi teat's vest¬ 
ments, the office of carrying which, 
confers a sanctity for the day on the 
fortunate individual selected. On 
this occasiou he overtakes Demmy ; 
anil elevated l»y his success iu ob¬ 
taining the box, he proceeds to his 
courtship, “ nothing doubting.” But 
Iter self-conceit is predominant; she 
scorns the Papist boy and his reli¬ 
gion. His disappointment might 
have been felt more severely; but 
his superstition supplies him with 
indignation, and perhaps the ear¬ 
nestness and energy of his charac- 
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ter, bent on his worldy purposes, 
supplies him with hopes, and such 
are preveuiiuus of despair in most 
cases. 

“ ‘ Stop.' cried lie, pale with passion, 

* I wonder you aren’t nlraid that the 
tongue wouldn't dn>p out of your head, 
when you off, r lit such a divcoui se, in the 
healing of these bli-aed vestment*. I 
wonder you urn’t afraid of breaking your 
leg, every foot you put under you, with 
tho way you aie going ou.’ 

“ * J neior met with an accideriresince 
I was bmii,’ quietly answered Demin/, 

‘ being one that has sense to look bet ■ u 
me, and take cure of iiijiclf, It isn't to 
bcexpectiil tliiu you would nuclei stand 
what U above your capability, but gills 
ot my opportunities an’t easy daunted. 
1 have seen moie silks and satins in my 
day, than you could count on a slate ; 
and is it to bethought that I wouldn't 
speak my mind before the little bit of 
dies* shut up iu that box thru:? ’ ’’ 

Deinmy, however, soon loses Iter 
place, returns to Mis Tudor and a 
lecture, to which, Nuppoitcd liy the 
Consciousness of her own impecca¬ 
bility, for iu tliis respect site was as 
fixed as the Scat let Lady, she lis¬ 
tens with her usual complacency. 
She had given her advice to her 
mistress (IMki.igton) on the advan¬ 
tage ot hemming over cunning, and 
is satisfied that “ a gill like lift will 
have plenty looking alter her, and be 
at no loss lor a settlement any day,” 
Demmy, after tins, is lined by the. 
Miss Borstcds. Wimiy (,inland is 
iurious ou account of her sou’s 
courtship. There is a good scene 
between Iter, Dentnty, and Mrs Tu¬ 
dor. Demmy is occupied iu ironing 
a cap lor her new misttess, which 
she injures by carelessness, being 
occupied by her own reflections. 
She smooths on amid the dis¬ 
charges of Winny’s wrath, and pre¬ 
serves her complacency throughout, 
and by her couceit and tranquillity 
infuriates Winny the more. The Bur- 
steds also dismiss Demmy, on which 
occasion site has the good fortune 
to captivate one. Stephen Poe, a 
parish cleik, and of some substance. 
After tlieir mairiage she pays a visit 
to Listormc. Demmy arrives on a 
pillion, behind a “ portly looking 
stranger" her husband. She enters 
into the presence of Mrs Tudor 
“ with more than her usual pro- 
vokiugly sad complacency ot air,” 
and dressed both gaudily and ex- 
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pensively. Mr* Tudor at once ex¬ 
postulates with her on her folly iu 
losing so respectable a place. 

For the benefit of all lorers of 
propriety, and who consider it to be 
confined more to the names than 
the use of things, and who peifcctly 
agree with the American young la¬ 
dy (in the scene so dramatically 
set forth by Mrs Trollope), in her 
exhortatory, “ Quit Mr Smith,” we 
cannot forbear allowing Demmy to 
giie her own reasons for the loss of 
h«*r place. 

11 ‘ Miss I-1/7J’, ma’am,* paid Demmy, 
linking a ilesjipiale offui t to ormouie 
her propriety, ‘ gave mi- a piice of droit 
to tnnko for her, and die Always called It 
hvlti right n.imr. At Unit, I thought 
-.In- li.td made a mistake; hi^t when she 
u i-nt too far, 1 iclinked her, and told her 
that w hut the ought to say waa-ihimmey; 
and instead ot taking my udwee, she never 
stopped lauglung for an hour, and put 
all the Imu-e upon my hark; for, tvhen- 
ivcr she spoke to me af'vr wauls, she 
noulil prrierid to fmget my name, and 
iu plan- of Maying lJi-imny, would call 
me nothing hut Shimmey.’ ” 

This whole chapter shows con¬ 
summate skill; the cutious manner 
in which she mentions her marriage, 
and the introduction of Mr Poe in 
pet sun, and his interview with Mrs 
Tudor, arc admit able. 

“ l’lie fiistglauee at .Mr Poe waiauf- 
fn irnt to areount tut 1 Jemmy's good for* 
tune. He was u well.fralured man, 
aliout forty*, with a solemn vacuity of 
rountename, such as marks the physiog¬ 
nomy of a respectable, eldi rly owl, busily 
engig-d in thinking of nothing. At the 
sstuie time, he hud s very solemn look, 
withal, and a woid-weighlng manner, as 
if every sentence ho uttered was of the 
greatest importance. lie wae precisely 
the subject for a thorough-going pre¬ 
tender to petfccllon like her to impose 
upou; and there was a hopeful proba¬ 
bility that he might lire and die without 
discovering the imposition.” 

Hut the character is kept up to 
the end, when she takeB Mr Ste¬ 
phen Poe to see the beauties of the 
place, and is lucky enough to show 
her own BUpeiiorlty before her dis¬ 
carded Rody, and her despised re¬ 
lation, Biddy Kelly. 

Her contriving that Mr Poe should 
stop near Body’s door, and take out 
hiB watch for exhibition of bis re¬ 
spectability, and the talk about their 
horse, to give high ideas of theft 
temporal state, is well conceived. 

yol. xxxix. no (i xnu. 
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It was 8 very nice judgment that 
determined Mr Brittmoe to set-at 
nought the old proverb, “ Pride will 
have a fait,” by raising Mrs Demmy 
to this state of content. Her fall 
must have been painful, indeed, to 
have deprived her of her conceit. 
Persons with her stock generally 
hare enough to last them through 
life, and an insensibility* to every 
thing but the satisfaction it produ¬ 
ces. There was no use in giving a 
fall to one who would not feel It, 
and could not be hiimblcdjhaudher 
taking in (for life) Mr Stephen Poe 
is so truly In character with that 
conceit with which Nature seems 
to invest those whom she destines 
benevolently as the guides of thri¬ 
ving stupidity. The other charac* 
ters deserve a notice for which we 
have not space. The meeting be¬ 
tween Richard Woodehouse and 
Mrs Staunton after had solicited 
Lord Ratballan for the living,under 
the full expectation that it would 
be accepted, as it shows Richard 
Woodehouse’s viitue, so does it ex¬ 
hibit faithfully the Staunton ma¬ 
nagers all over the world. Her af¬ 
fectation of sympathy and tender¬ 
ness, and even her art at the com¬ 
mencement, entirely forsake her in 
the end, when she gives way, upou 
her disappointment, to the most 
violent passion. 

Wo recommend the scene, as a 
specimen of a selfish, vulgar-mind¬ 
ed, manoeuvring woman, to those 
who delight In strong true delinea¬ 
tion of character, be It ever so dis¬ 
gusting. They will see how all such 
persons, when passion tears away 
the artificial check that a manwu- 
viingmlnd imposes, and the habits 
of society have rendered bearable, 
can natui ally descend to take their 
positions on the Bilingsgate Theatre, 
where they are sure to excel, be¬ 
cause there alone there is no art. 

The conduct of Lord Rathallan, 
the liberal in politics, the consequent 
suffering of the Protestant part of 
his parish, the emigration to Cana¬ 
da of 130 of the parishioners— 
” young and old, many of them re¬ 
spectable yeomen with large fami¬ 
lies, whose ancestors had maintain¬ 
ed their ground through all the dis¬ 
turbances of this proverbially dis¬ 
turbed country, and bad often jeo- 
pardied their Uvea in defence of 
their landlords, prepared to under- 
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go all the exaggerated danger# of a 
long sea-voyage, and all the certain 
hardships and privations attending 
Canadian settlers, as a happy ex- 
change for the worse evils awaiting 
theiji at homeare, we fear, un¬ 
deniable truths, and of too general 
a character, daily inflicting upon that 
wretched - country, iu the triumph of 
Papist conspiracy, the greater and 
more sure suffeiing of the loyal and 
industrious Protestant population- 

The meeting at which the murder 
of ltlchard Woodehouse is deter¬ 
mined upon Is well described. We 
will not transcribe it. We shrink 
with horror from such depravity of 
liuirian nature; and the more so, 
because we are not left to doubt 
the trutli of the picture.* The mi- 
uute description of the employment 
of the restless young m&u on the 
morn of the day of his murder 
greatly interests us, and makes us 
more familial ly acquainted with his 
whole chaiactnr. We follow him, 
u lieu the day clears up, aud bright¬ 
ens into sunshine, on his parochial 
visits; we partake in his depression 
of spirits, arising from the state of 
the parish. 

He goes forth on his clerical du¬ 
ties, his mission of Christian love— 
h disheartened that he is so coldly 
listened to by his parishioners, whose 
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minds are occupied in brooding over 
the evils that assault them from the 

f iersecuting spirit of the Papists. It 
s on Ids return home, in a lonely 
piaCe, tiiat he is murdered by the 
hands of one who had partaken of 
his bounty and his kindness. Ail 
this part of the little volume is most 
powerfully and vividly written. The 
scene, the perpetrators of the deed 
of death, the sufferer, are strongly 
before the eye as a picture; and it 
is impossible to read without emo¬ 
tion. But we will forbear. 

On taking up these volumes, we 
had intended to notice the several 
tales they contain ; but we have al¬ 
ready trespassed too much on the 
indulgence of Maga to coutinue our 
remarks. Much remains. “ liish- 
me.n and Irishwomen ” is admirable. 
There are one or two of a lighter cast. 

We hope that the extracts which 
we have given will induce those 
who have not seen these works be¬ 
fore to judge for themselves. They 
are so modestly sent into the wot id 
in single and small volumes, that we 
fear they do not attract the attention 
they deserve. We suspect that thn e 
might be more to come from the 
author, and we sincerely wish he 
would task his strength, for we 
arc persuaded he would not regret 
that fie had put it fortii. 
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ON THK LATH ItlHHOP 01' 1 LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


Good and holy man, farewell! 

He that hears thy funeral knell, 
Hears the requiem of a soul 
Wholly in its God’s controul. 
Dedicated long to Heaven, 

And for Christ’s dear sake forgiven. 
Those who knew thee most ana best. 
Deeply in their faithful breast 
Shall record thy virtues, flown 
To a country all their own. 

While thy farthest (lock, who knew 
How devoted and how true 
Was their much-lov’d shepherd’s 
care, 

Each lamenting his lost share, 
Wandering o’er the hills shall tell 
Of the mournful funeral knell, 

That in every heart shall raise 
Echoes of regret and praise. 

Nor shall one that hears deny 
The just meed of sympathy. 

Heaty is thy loss to earth; 

But the memory of thy worth 
Shall excite full many a heart 
To perform a kindred part, 


And erect thee thus a tomb 
Lasting to the day of doom— 
Lasting through eternal years 
In the region of “ no tears; ” 
Whither thy blpst soul’s release 
Wafts it to the home of peace. 
Heavy Is our loss—but He 
Who saw thee toil exceedingly 
To spread his earthly kingdom, gave 
Permission to the quiet grave 
To close thy labours, and withdrew 
Thy soul to His celestial view. 

Oh ! let those who deeply feel 
For their own eternal weal. 

Join in prayer, that they may trace 
The foot-prints of thy blameless 
race. 

And, through all the gathering strife 
Of this torn and troubled life, 

At whatever distance, be 
Followers of good like thee! 

Join with tributes to their friend 
Thoughts of their own latter end j 
Jtiin the conscious sinner’s cry— 

" Like the righteous, let me die! ” 
Comtanus, 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY. 

Part IV. 

THB HISTORICAL PLAYS.—THU TWO PARTS OP HENRY IT. 


With wliat success the genius of 
Shakspeare, unassisted by learning, 
could reanimate the dty bones of 
classical antiquity, clothe them with 
(tody and colour, and iinpai t to them 
a true spiiitual life, the plays of Co- 
riolitiniH, Julius Clear, and Antony 
and Cleopatra, sufliciontly show. In 
the outward garb and mere form of 
antiquity, in all that Is accidental, 
local, and YAiialdc ; in tin* painting 
ot manners and customs, pai ticniar- 
ly among tin* lowei classes of socle- 
tv, we grant the interimitv of his 
sketches, in point of mete correct¬ 
ness of outline, to those which 
“ learned Joiimui” drew. The Eng- 
iish doublet and hose of the six¬ 
teenth centniy Bnnietiaies protrude 
beneath the io.ni. The ltiuhs which 
throng the forum to witness the tri¬ 
umph of Ctusar, or lift up their must 
sweet voices iu the Capitol for Co- 
riolauus, have a marvellous resem¬ 
blance to those who cry shame on 
llirliard, or throw up their stinking 
caps for Gloucester at St Paul's. 
The language of his Roman cobblers 
might pass for that of an English ar¬ 
tisan of the days of Elizabeth, and 
the activity and dexteiity whit which 
they manage their staves and clubs, 
were probably suggested by some si¬ 
milar exhibitions on the part of the 
’preuticea of Eastcheap, in which our 
dramatist had doubtless played his 
part. So far it is true these plays have 
less of the. antique Roman about 
them than some of Shakspeare’a en¬ 
thusiastic German adrniiera are dis¬ 
posed to admit. Shakspeare indeed 
saw that the populace, in all coun¬ 
tries and in all ages are pretiy much 
the same, nor was it in the ]en»t es¬ 
sential to his purpose to discriminate 
those smaller traits of character and 
manners which separate a Roman 
mob from an English one; and ac¬ 
cordingly ha has dashed them in 
with a careless hand, and with the 
nearest materials which presented 
themselves. But in the essential 
spirit of the classic times, and in the 
felicitous combination of thu uni¬ 


versal with the particular, in his 

[ ticturns of the more elevated, Intel - 
ertual, and marked personages of 
ancient history, wo have already 
said that they leave all other at- 
tempts of the same nature at an im¬ 
measurable distance. The Homan 
Actor of Massinger — Valentinlan 
and Caractacus of Beaumont and 
Fletcher—the Calilluo fmd Sejauus 
of Jonson — appear either stilted. 
or nut of keeping when placed be¬ 
side those speaking and moving 
portraits witli which every scene of 
Julios ('rnsar abounds. In reading 
these Roman pages, the sun seems 
to go back fur ages on the dial of 
Time: the two thousand years that 
lie between us and them disappear; 
aud tim lost scenes of existence are 
re-enacted before our eyes anew. 
Turn we now from Italy to Eng¬ 
land : to that brilliant cyclus of 
Dramas from English history, which 
forms one of the most peculiar fea- 
tuies and brightest ornaments of 
British literature; a monument to 
the glory of Englsnd, reared not less 
by patriotism than by poetry; and 
which, morn perhaps than his most 
imaginative and wonderful creations, 
has rendered Shakspeare pro-emi¬ 
nently the popular, the national dra¬ 
matist of his country. Hera the 
poet brings himself fairly within our 
own circle. He stoops from that aeri¬ 
al elevation into which none but a 
kindred genius could follow him; he 
no longer places us'in enchanted 
isles, still vext by tempests, haunt¬ 
ed by spirits, or beings whose pri¬ 
meval innocence associates them 
more with a spiritual than an earth¬ 
ly nature; he leaves behind him the 
moonlight woods of Athene, with 
their tiny fairy train, that sweetest 
of midsummer dreams; he ahrouda 
himself no longer In the obscurity 
of remote classic antiquity, with 
Tlmon, Brutus, and Antony; or of 
lha fabulous mythic period of the 
Biitish aunals with Cymbetine aud 
Lear; he seeks not even, as in the 
Merchant of Venice, and As You 
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Like it, to invest his subject with 
an Arcadian clothing, or steep it in 
the rosy hues of romance' and me¬ 
lody ; he ventures fairly and boldly 
into the clear daylight of English 
history—into the sad and often pro- 
Baic realities of his own century, or 
that which preceded it; he attempts 
a task, where all men believe them¬ 
selves to be, and all aro to a certain 
extent, judges: (or it is wonderful 
bow far, in the most uneducated and 
least intellectual of beings, the per¬ 
ception of conformity or uisconform- 
ity to nature is visible. However 
little calculated to appreciate the 
Jincsns of Moliore’s plays, the deli¬ 
cacy of their B&tire, the point and 
beanty of their language, we doubt 
not that, so far as regarded their 
great outlines, and the question how 
far he had presented a true epitome 
of nature,he might have found worse 
critics at the Academia Fran^sise 
than his old woman. Such was the 
test to which Sbakspearo submitted 
himself in these dramas. And how has 
he succeeded ? It is not loug since 
one of our legislators confessed that 
his acquaintance with English history 
was chiefly derived from Shakspeare; 
and this gentleman’s case,if the truth 
were told, we believe to be by uo 
means singular. At least, for our 
own part, we feel an uneasy con¬ 
sciousness that we are much better 
acquainted with that portion of our 
history which extends from Richard 
1L to Henry YI11. than with those 
which precede or follow It. It seems 
to us like sn explored spot in the 
midst of a terra incognito. And 
while, guided by our recollections of 
Shakspeare, we feel n certain degreo 
of modest assurance in regard to 
facts,dates,and other puzzling occur¬ 
rences within that sphere. We are al¬ 
ways remarkably nervous about ven¬ 
turing beyond its contine. But with¬ 
out presuming to conjecture how 
many “ candid readers ” are indebt- 
. ed to Shakspeare for their facts, wc 
will venture to say, that in as far aB 
regards the spirit of the English his- 
. wry of the period—the grand out¬ 
lines of the social and political move¬ 
ment which is obvious between the 
fourteenth century and the sixteenth 
—the feelings, habits, amusements, 
nod conversational tone of our an¬ 
cestors —as well as the personal cha¬ 
racter, motives, and objects of the 
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leading actors In these tumultuous 
scenes;—these historical plays are 
actually more instructive than ail the 
chronicles of the time. Every age 
of a nation’s history has a moral 
meaning, which, though written iu 
hieroglyphics unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, or obscured by the trivial 
and unimportant matter with which, 
as in some of the Palempsests of 
the Vatican, the 01 iginai characters 
are written over—is yet discernible 
by the eye of genius. To decipher 
this meaning, to express it in an ab¬ 
stract form, is the study of the 
philosophic historian; to seize and 
to embody it in living and popular 
symbols, is the far higher aim of 
the poet. And in this spirit is our 
English history studied and drama¬ 
tized by Shakspeare. It is not the 
character or thu fortunes of a King 
John, a Bolingbroke, or a Henry 
VI. that he seeks to lay before us, 
for the history of an individual mo¬ 
narch could alford no proper ma¬ 
terials tor tragic composition; what 
lie aims at is the exhibition of the 
age and body ot the time. Each 
drama iu this historical t:veins is a 
picture gallery in which tin* nominal 
liero is at best “ the centre of the, 
glittering ring,"—one of a railed 
ami extensive group, in which each 
individual is drawn with the same 
care, and many with even greater 
prominence. To this assembly the 
virtueBand vices of the age. its pas¬ 
sions, tastes, and opinions, its piety 
and superstitions, its mdeness or 
refinement, its joys and sorrows, send 
their representatives, selected by 
the hana of genius: the substance 
of a hundred chronicles is here found 
combined, purified, and concen¬ 
trated ; and in this combination we, 
see epitomized human nature as it 
appeared in England in those days 
of struggling and imperfect civilisa¬ 
tion. Let it not,however, be supposed 
that Shakspeare has limited himself 
to a mere picture of the spirit of 
the time, however accurate and true. 
Not so; for these would have but im¬ 
perfectly fulfilled the highest duly 
and aim of poetry. In these sections 
of Engl ish life, there is a spell beyond 
the mere representation or the actual; 
in ail of them their poetical relation to 
a higher ideal and to the general des¬ 
tinies of mankind is indicated. The 
idea of an overruling Providence 
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gtfidiog by ite secret springs this 
restless movement to its glorious 
ends, and at times sulking like a 
finger from the clouds, into the cal¬ 
culated machinery of human af¬ 
fairs, is perpetually suggested. This 
indeed is the secret of'the peculiar 
charm with which, apart from the 
mere liveliness and truth of the por¬ 
traiture, or the rapid interest of the 
plot, the historical plays of Shirk- 
spearearcinvested, and which distin¬ 
guishes them so remarkably from the 
dramatized chronicles of u Dumas, a 
Merimoe, or a Vitet. In the latter, 
the ideas of a providence or a fu¬ 
ture state, of the terrors of con¬ 
science, the punishment of evil even 
on this earth, and the consolations 
which religion imparts under the 
heaviest weight of suffering, are 
never for an instant hinted at. 
Chance seems to preside over n wel¬ 
tering chaos of blood aud crime. The 
lots of good and evil appear 
to be drawn indiscriminately by 
virtue aud vice, and the person¬ 
ages pass fr oin this world to the next 
like. Scott’s dying desperado cava¬ 
lier, hoping nothing, believing no¬ 
thing, aud fearing nothing. In Khak- 
spearc, on the contrary, though his 
morality is never forma) or abstruse, 
tire thought of this higher agency is 
ever and anon brought before us; a 
spirit of calm celestial reflection 
steals iu like a Mill small voice, 
amidst the most troubled and har¬ 
rowing scenes of human passions, 
selfishness and crime; in the barest 
and most blighting aspects of exist¬ 
ence which are presented to 'our 
view, we arc mysteriously reminded 
of another, and the shadow of the 
Infinite and the Eternal is seen 
brooding above the finite and the 
quickly fading, even as thL earth 
is over-canopied by the boundless 
azure of the sky. 

« Shaks peace’s historical play a from 
• English history,” says Suhlcgel, “ are 
as it were an historical heroic poem 
in tho dramatic form, of which the 
separate playB constitute the rhap¬ 
sodies. The pi incipal features of the, 
events represented arc exhibited 
with such fidelity,—their causes,and 
even their secret springs, are placed 
in such a dear light, that we may 
attain from them a knowledge of 
history in ail its truth, while the 
living plcturo makes an impression 


on the imagination which can never 
be effaced. But this aeries of dramaa 
is intended as the vehicle of much 
higher and more general instruction. 
It affords examples of the politi¬ 
cal course of the world applicable 
to all times. This mirror of kings 
should be the niauual of young 
princes; they may learn from it the 
inward dignity of their hereditary 
vocation, but they will also learn lire 
difficulties of their situation, the 
dangers of usurpation, the inevitable 
fall of tyranuy, which buries itself 
under its attempts to obtain a firmer 
foundation; lastly, the ruinous con¬ 
sequences of the weaknesses, errors, 
and crimes of kings for whole nations 
and many coming generations. Eight 
of these plays, from Richard II. to 
lliehard III., nro linked together in 
an uninterrupted succession, and 
embrace a most eventlul period of 
nearly a century of English history. 
The events portrayed in them not 
ouly follow each other, but they are 
linked together in the closest and 
moat exact manner: the circle of 
revolts, factions, civil and foreign 
wars which began with tlie deposi¬ 
tion of Richard 11., first ends with 
the accession of Henry VII. to the 
throne. The negligent government 
of tire first of these monarchs, and 
his injudicious conduct towards iris 
own relations, drew upon him tho 
rebellion of Bolingbrokc. His de¬ 
thronement was, however, altogether 
unjust, and in no case could Boling- 
broke be considered the true heir of 
the crown. This shrewd founder of 
the House of Lancaster never enjoy¬ 
ed, as Henry IV., the fruits of his 
usurpation in peace; his turbulent 
barons, the same who aided him in 
ascending the throne, never after¬ 
wards allowed him a moment’s re¬ 
pose. On the other hand, he was 
jealous of the brilliant qualities of 
his son, and this ^distrust, more than 
any real inclination, induced the 
Prince to give himself up to disso¬ 
lute society, that he might avoid 
every appearance of ambition. 
These two circumstances form the 
subject of the two divisions of Henry 
IV.; the enterprises of the discon¬ 
tented in the serious, and the wild 

f routhfiil frolics of the heir apparent 
n the comic scenes. When this 
warlike Prince ascended tire throne, 
under the name of Henry V., he was 
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determined to assert his ambiguous 
title j he considered foreign conquest 
as the best means of guarding against 
internal disturbances, and ibis gave 
rise to the glorious but ruinous war 
with France, which Shakspeare has 
celebrated in Henry V. The early 
death of this king, the long minority 
of Henry VI., and bis continual mi¬ 
nority in the art of government, 
brought the greatest misfortunes on 
England. The dissensions among 
the regents, and the wretched admi¬ 
nistration which was the conse¬ 
quence, occasioned the loss of the 
French crown; this brought for¬ 
ward a bold candidate for the crown, 
whose title wbb indisputable, if 
the prescription of three govern¬ 
ments is not to be assumed as con¬ 
ferring validity on uo usurpation. 
Such was the origin of the wars be¬ 
tween the Houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster, which desolated the kingdom 
for a number of years, and euded 
with the triumph of the House of 
York. All this Shakspeare has re¬ 
presented in the three parts of 1 leury 
VI. Edward IV. shortened his life 
by excesses, and did not long enjoy 
the throne purchased at the expense 
of so many cruelties. His brother 
Hichard, who had a great share in 
the elevation of the House of Yoik, 
was not contented witli the regency, 
and his ambition pared a way for 
him to the throne by treachery aud 
violence, but his gloomy tyranny 
made him the object of the people’s 
hatred, and at length drew upon him 
the destruction which he merited. 
He was conquered by a descendant 
of the Royal House, who was un¬ 
stained by the civil wars; and what 
seemed defective in his tjtle was 
atoned for by the merit of freeing 
his country from a monster. With 
the accession of Henry Yll. to the 
throne, a new epoch of English his- 
tory begins; the 'curse seems at 
length to be at an end, and the scenes 
of usurpations, revolts, and civil 
wars, all occasioned by die levity 
with which Richard II. sported away 
the crown, to be brought to a ter¬ 
mination.” 

“ The two other historical plays, 
taken from the English history, 
are chronologically separated from 
this series. King John reigned 
nearly two centuries before Richard 
II.; and between Richard III. and 


Henry VIII. comes the long reign of 
Henry VII., which Shakspeare justly 
passed over as susceptible of no 
dramatic interest. However, these 
two plays may in Borne measure be 
considered as the prologue and the 
epilogue to the other eight. In 
Ring John all the political and na¬ 
tional motions which play so great a 
part in the following pieces, are 
already Indicated; wars and treaties 
with France, a usurpation, and the 
tyrannical actions which it drawB 
after it; the influence of the clergy, 
the factions of the nobles. Henry 
VII1. again shows us the transition 
to another age; the policy of mo¬ 
dern Europe, a refuted court life 
tinder a voluptuous monarch, the 
dangerous situation of favourites, 
who are themselves precipitated af¬ 
ter they have assisted in effecting the 
fall of others; in a word, despotism 
under milder forms, but nut less 
unjust and cruel. By tlie prophe¬ 
cies on the birth of Elizabeth,Shak¬ 
speare has in some degree brought 
his gieat poem on the English his¬ 
tory down to his own time, at least 
as far as such recent events could be 
yet handled with security. Willi tiiis 
view, probably, he composed the 
two plays of King John aud Henry 
VIII. at a later peiiod, as an addi¬ 
tion to the otheis.” 

The first of the series of dramas, 
the connexion of which is thus traced 
by Schlegel,is King John. It is diffi¬ 
cult at first sight to see by what in¬ 
terest Shakspeare was attracted to 
this period of English history, or 
what dramatic idea he could hope 
to evolve from tiie mass of confused, 
indecisive, and often degrading 
events which occur in the reign or 
John. We are at first inclined to 
wonder, with all the romantic in¬ 
terest which now attaches to the 
Crusades, that the more brilliant 
and spirit-stirring days and recklfisB 
gallantry of Occur de Lion, should 
not rather have attracted his atten¬ 
tion. But the reign of Richard 
and his personal character probably 
appeared to him to have exercised 
too little Influence on the destinies 
of England to form a fit introduction 
to his dramatic chronicles. Rich¬ 
ard had passed away with the rapid¬ 
ity of a meteor; his short career, 
chiefly spent on the plains of Pales- 
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tine or in the dungeon* of Austria, 
seemed but like an episode in Eng¬ 
lish hUtoiy; he had left no traces 
of his existence in the policy of Eng¬ 
land. Hut this reign of John was 
marked by traits of a more (Unking 
and distinct, though painful cha¬ 
racter. Outward pomp combined 
with inward meanness ; magnificent 
pretensions with paltry perform¬ 
ance ; high-sounding phrases of vir¬ 
tue and disinterestedness used as the 
cloak to utter hollow-hearted selfish¬ 
ness in conduct—these had been the 
distinguishing features of the policy 
of the tinip; the chief materials of 
the “state comedy" of the thirteenth 
centuiy. Aud ot these qualities, the 
weak, mean, treaeheious, and gloomy 
John was a most stiiking and im¬ 
pressive representative, tic is tiie 
pattern of his age in its worst form. 
Whatever vices of selfishness, or 
cruelty, or meanness stain the cha¬ 
racters of the Philips, PaudultV, and 
Austrias, by whom he is surrounded, 
apptar in him in deeper arid dtuker 
shade. Shakspcare represents him 
as a coward at heart, amidst ail his 
alfeetation of courage aud warlike 
dignity: insolent aud overheating 
in prosperity—in adversity, grovel¬ 
ling and abject; restrained by no 
primiple, on the one hand—but, on 
the other, guided by no judgment; 
so that while he pliing'-s into rrimn 
ho reaps not the fruit ot his viilauy, 
and is at once an object of dislike 
and contempt. Conscious of ids 
doubtful claims to the throne, he is 
not Buppoitvd by the Inward con¬ 
sciousness of native, majesty. He 
feels that on the love ami loyalty of 
his subjects be can have no claim— 
that ciime, avtllice, or menu submis¬ 
sion, alone can preserve hint on that 
elevation which he has aitait ed. He 
is ready to stoop to auy equivocation 
which will serve his turn. He would 
lay England at the feet of Innocent, 
could he hut borrow the thunders 
of the Vatican to aid him against 
his own turbulent and high-spiilted 
nobles. He would sacrifice bis help¬ 
less nephew—he wuuld extiugulnh 
his young and innocent life—deli¬ 
berately, without passion—simply 
because be is the object of Ids fears. 
The very thoughtthathehas secured 
the consent of his creature to the 
murder, rejoices his gloomy heart. 
“ Enough I I could be merry note; 


Hubert, I love thee." lie breaks 
his fearful purpose iu biuts and 
glances only—he has not the cou¬ 
rage to speak out the crime he me- 
dilates—he speaks iu monosyllables, 
as if shuddering at tho sounds he 
uttered- 
“ King ,T» Death. 

Hubert. My Lord ? 

King J. A grave. 

Hubert. He ibsll not live. 1 

Remorse is a feeling to which, 
while all goes on well with him, his 
bosoin is a stranger; but lie cau 
“ repent ” the instant he finds that 
Arthur’s death has roused the indig¬ 
nation of Salisbury and Pembiokc, 
and begins to deal in moral reflec¬ 
tions on the Instability of power 
based iu blood. How admirably we 
tiie cause and the effect associated 
by Shakspeare in these lines— 

“ They burn in indignation, f repent; 

TliiT« Is no sure r«iu»<litlii>n **-1 in blond _ 
No certain life achieved by o'lieis* deni It!” 

With hie characteristic meanness, 
he endeavours to justify himself 
even to his associate, by the apolo¬ 
gy that he had not ill express terms 
required the murder; and with the 
miserable self-delusion of guilt-, he 
consoles himself with the thought, 
that had Hubert “ but shook his 
head, or made a pause, or turned 
an eye of doubt upon his face," the 
bloody deed wuuld have been un¬ 
done. Every one must feel that the 
catastrophe, which Shakspeare has 
borrowed from the old play, ami 
which represented John’s death a i 
occasioned by poison administered 
by a fanatical friar, is almost the 
only fit tragic termination for the 
career of this cold-hearted and cruel 
tyrant. A Macbeth or Richard uiay 
fall in honourable battle; for their 
courage, or intellectual power, re¬ 
deem them from contempt—the me¬ 
mory of their early virtues, or great 
qualities, survives amidst their ca¬ 
reer of crime—and we willingly see 
their last appearance on the stage of 
existence undisturbed by the debas¬ 
ing effect of physical pain, and even 
gilded by a ray .of dignity and resolu¬ 
tion. But the death of a John could 
be redeemed by no such admixture 
of elevating feeling. He must die as 
he had lived—meanly, miserably ; 
with his intellectual energies sunk 
and prostrated under the tortures of 
bis body— 
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“ Thera is so hot a summer in my bosomi 
That til my WtU crumble uy to dust; 

1 nut n scribbled form, drown with a pm 
Upon a parchment—and against this fire 
l)o 1 shrink up." 

When Romeo drinks the poison, 
death follows, as if he dropt asleep 
ere we hare timo to think of its 
effects— 

“ O true apothrcury, 

Thy drugs nro quick—thus with a kiss 
I die.” 

When Hamlet is wounded by the 
poisoned rapier there is no display 
of his bodily sufferings. 

“ The potent poison quite o'crcrows his 
spirit ; ” 

but bodies seemingly without pain, 
administering consolation and re¬ 
proof to Horatio, — occupied with 
tho thoughts of his country, giving 
his dying voice for Fortinbraa; 
" and flights of angels sing him to 
liis rest" It is reserved for John, in 
tho agony of Ids fever, to call ou the 
winter to come " and thrust his ley 
fingers in his maw,” or his kingdom's 
rivers “ to take their course through 
his burnt bosom,” to feel a “ hell 
within him,” where the poison 

“ Is as a fii'nil ounf ’’d to tvmnnizc 
Ou iinreprievablo condemni-d blood.’’ 

A ghastly picture, and yet with that 
art and moderation which is so 
conspicuous in the scones of Shak- 
speare, and so seldom to be found 
in those of Beaumont ami Fletcher, 
Webster, or Ford, the horrors of 
the scene arc relieved by a multi¬ 
tude of little touches and images 
which mitigate the physical horrorB 
of the scene. The death of the King 
takes place in the open air, in the 
sheltered orchard of Swinstead 
Abbey. We seem to feel that “ the 
breeze of heaven fresh blowing” 
must “ comfort him with cold.” We 

* are reminded by Piince Henry, that 
" death having preyed upon the out- 

' ward parts, leaves them insensible; ” 
that his siege is now chiefly'against 
the mind. Ere the dying monarch 

• is brought in, Pembroke observes, 
“ He is more patien£—even now he 
aungl • 

“ P>incc Henry. Tis strange that death 
should sing.— 

I am the cygnet to this jm'e f,,i n t snan. 

Who chants a d.dcful )i\mn to Lb onn 
death; 


And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, ainga 
1 Lit wml and body to then lasting rest." 
Other things also are introduced, 
obviously with the view of leaving 
ou the mind that degree of tragic 
consolation which Shakspeare never 
loses sight of. 

Tidings of peace for England have 
been breathed into the ear of the 
dying King. Tho Dauphin* and his 
power are about to return for France, 
and we arq left at tho close to share 
the hope of Salisbury, that the reign 
of Henry is to repair the evils of that 
of John, and set a form of order and 
tranquillity on that constitution 
which his father had left “ so indigest 
and rude.” 

To bring out with all the force of 
contrast the hollowness, duplicity, 
and selfishness of John’s character 
Shakspeare has—in this instance 
alone—prominently brought forward 
a boy as one of the chief personages 
of the drama; for, by the innocence, 
artleasness, and affection of Arthur, 
all the opposite qualities of his 
gloomy uncle, and of the policy 
of the time, are presented in more 
remaikablc relict. Indeed, the cha¬ 
racter of Arthur is uoi only unique 
in Hlmkspcarc, hut, we may venture 
to add, in dramatic literature. No¬ 
thing is indeed inure common—not 
in Shakspeare certainly—but in 
some of his contemporaries, and not 
a few of his successors in more mo¬ 
dern times, than the introduction 
upou the stage of ingenious youths 
aud maidens; children in years, but 
men and women in sentiment and 
expression, who alternately nstoni-k 
us with precocious displays of reso¬ 
lution, generosity, and resignation, 
or seek to captivate our feelings by 
an affectation of more than childish 
simplicity. The charm of Arthur's 
character lies in his perfectly uncon¬ 
scious childishness; lie fasefnates us 
from bis very entrance upon the 
scene, but it is by hiB helplessness— 
his inability to comprehend the mo¬ 
tives and tho conduct of the per¬ 
sonages by whom he is surrounded 
—by the shrinking and retiring part 
which betakes—so long as there are 
others on whom he feels that ho 
can rely. He appears like a ten¬ 
der flower, which might have ex¬ 
panded into bloom and beauty under 
-the fostering care of a fostering 
hand; but which, tom from its place 


* 
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of shelter, and exposed to the storms 
of l\f e, must soon droop, and wither, 
and die. We see how willingly he 
would be back la the haunts of his 
childhood in Bretagne, with bis boy¬ 
ish companions, his sports, his exer¬ 
cises, bis studies—how wearily all the 
stir and tumult around him, and the 
sight of those kings, quccus, legates, 
and warriors, who quarrel and draw 
the sword for or agaiust him, press 
upon hie spirit. Above all, bo shrinks 
from witnessing the angry features 
. and inflamed language of the mother 
whom he loves so tenderly, mid 
whom, till now, he has seen only in 
moods as gentle as his own. Hi: is 
so unused to these scenes of passion 
and vehemence, particularly from 
her, that he looks upon the whole 
with a feeling of insiiuctivn tciror. 
What are the secret objects ami 
views of the contending parlity lie 
understands hut imperfectly; hut lie 
sees tiliita long.mrl pi ohiibly n bloody 
war, on his account, is in prepara¬ 
tion—lie feels at this moment a>.vcaiy 
of the woild, even on its threshold 
—and the wish t > he at rest, ami re¬ 
moved from all the sorrows which 
lie sees in sad pci sportive, is visible 
even in the liist won’s lie speaks— 

“ Gcuiil .uy mother pears! 

I nimtil licit I wt'ii! I.iiil low in my grave— 

1 uni nut ivuitli this coil t Lint's made about 
me." 

But sadness is not natural to child¬ 
hood. This is hut a momentary 
cloud of sorrow—the elasticity of 
Ids spirit revives again ; even iu the 
prison of Northampton it has not 
forsaken him—“ were lie but out of 
prison, and kept sheep, he would he 
merry as the day is long.” There is 
no sullcnness or selfishness in his 
sorrow—in his hours of imprison¬ 
ment he has found time to coufer 
many an act of kindness upon his 
stern gaoler; he has nursed him in 
his sickness—the poor boy has been 
lavishing on others that sympathy 
and tenderness winch he so much 
required for ldmeelf. The scene 
with Hubert, where he pleads to 
have hie eyes preserved, and van¬ 
quishes the resolve of the stern 
warrior, notwithstanding his oath, by 
the pathos and childish innocence of 
his appeals, is, as all the world have 
felt, superlatively masterly. Nothing, 
indeed, but the magical beauty and 
tenderness of the speeches of Arthur 


covildrendw taMfa tatarron of 
the situation—which, in the some¬ 
what similar case of Glo'ster, in 
King Lear, is felt to overpass the le¬ 
gitimate boundaries of tragic emo¬ 
tion; but while we listen to his 

S entle pleadings, Hubert and his 
etce attendants, the cord and the 
hideous irons, disappear—we fed 
an inward persuasion that the cruel 
deed will not — cannot be done. 
What human bosom, indeed, could 
resist an appeal such as this ?— 

“ Have you tho heart ? When your head did 
but ache, 

1 knit my handkerchief about your brom— 
(The bust I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And 1 rliil never ask it you again : 

Ami with my hand at midnight held your 
head ; 

And, like thn watchful minutes to the hour, 
Mill ami umm cheered up the heavy lime, 

Say ing, What lack you? and, Where lies yuur 
grid i 

Oi, What good love may t perform for. you ? 
Many a pour man's son would have lain still, 
And ne’er have spoke a loving void to you ; 
Hui you at your sick service hod a prince. 
N.iy, you may think, my love mas crafty love. 
Ami call it cunning : Do, and if you mil: 

If Heaven he pleased that you must use nio 
ill, 

Why, then you must.—Will you put out mine 
eyes ? 

Those eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as flown on you ?" 

While we listen to these heart¬ 
breaking words, we feel assured 
that Hubert—sworn as he is to do 
the deed—must relent. We Bee that 
with every fresh appeal hie purpose 
is more and more shaken; that lie is 
vainly endeavouring to varnish over 
his feelings with au appearance of 
hatohness, and long before he uttera 
the words, we anticipate the confes¬ 
sion, 

“ I will not touch thine eye* 
For all the treasure that thine unde owes." 

The peculiar design of Shakspeare 
in the play of King John, to Illustrate 
and expose the hollowness, preten¬ 
sion, hypocrisy, and conventional 
dignity ofthe time, appears most 
distinctly in the singular character 
of Falconbrldge, on which much 
care has been bestowed, and which 
was obviously a favourite with the 
author. Falconbridge, himself an 
adventurer, whose principles sat 
most loosely about him, and who is 
perfectly ready to catch tttd imitate 
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the tone and spirit of 1 those with whom 
lie mingles, has yet the fullest per* 
ceptiou of the ridiculous; he cannot 
disguise from himself—nor occa¬ 
sionally from others—the comic, the 
contemptible imprcssiou which this 
muck heroic pageant makes upou 
Ids mind, lie plays the part of a 
chorus in the piece; he delights to 
strip those “ illustrious personages” 
of their diadems and royal mantles, 
and to hang a calf’s-skin on their re¬ 
creant limbs. He translates their 
pompous and high-sounding phrases 
into the vulgar tongue—into their 
true, selfish, and ignoble meaning. 
Lie laughs iu his heart at the whole 
scene; he despises the actors iuit; 
he can even he moved to strong 
feeling and energy by such an event 
as the death of Atthur; hut he sees 
no reason, on the whole, why he 
should uot Imitate others, nud belong 
rather to the class of the deceivers 
than the deceived. If the world 
around him be out of joint, he feels 
no inward call to set it right. 

Ami why rail I on this rmnmodiu, 

Jlut for bur.nme he hath not wooed me yet: 
Not that 1 luve 'he power to clutch iny hand. 
When h.a lair angels would salute my palm : 
llut for my hand, as unaltempted ) *, 

Like n poor hrfigitr, radutli on thr rn h. 
Will,—wlnles 1 am a In-pnur 1 mil rail. 
And say there ia no sin hut to hr rich— 
And hum); rich, my virtue tln-n slull hr, 

To say,—then* is no vice hut lir-ignri : 

Since kings break tnitli upon commodity, 
(.iain, heiiiy lord '—for I ndlwoisiup tliei-l” 

The striking and masterly character 
of Constance is dismissed by Schle- 
gel with the single reinatk, that 
“ her maternal despair on the impri¬ 
sonment of her sou is of the highest 
beauty.” Suit is; but the charac¬ 
ter deserved a more detailed and 
discriminating analysis,and it should 
_ uot have wanted it, it we could have 
’ hoped to add any tiling to the re¬ 
marks which have already been 
made upou the subject by Mrs 
Jameson. 

* The play of llichard II. stands 
like a porch before the more magni¬ 
ficent edifice of the Two Parts of 
Henry IV. Its perusal is absolutely 
necessary to enable the reader to 
comprehend the position of events 
at the opening of the latter, and to 

I jive the key .to the character of Bo- 
jughroke. “ Iu Richard the Second,” 


Bays Schlegei," Shakspcare exhibits 
to tin a noble kingly nature, at first 
obscured by levity and tin; errors of 
an unbridled youth, and afterwaula 
purified by ruiafortime, and le.udeied 
mure highly and Hplendidly illus¬ 
trious. When ho has lost the love 
and revereuce of his subjects, and 
Is on the point of losing also his 
throne, he then feels with painful 
inspiration the elevated vocation of 
the klugly dignity aud its preroga¬ 
tives over personal meritaud change¬ 
able Institutions. When the eat tidy 
crown has fallen from off his head, 
he first appears as a king whose in¬ 
nate nobility no humiliation cau an¬ 
nihilate. This is felt by a pour 
groom, lie is shocked that his mas¬ 
ter's favourite horse should have 
carried the proud Bolingbroke at 
his coronation— he visits the captive 
king in his prison, and shames the 
desertion of the great. The. political 
history of the deposition is repre¬ 
sented with extraordinary know¬ 
ledge of the world;—the ebb of 
fortune on the one hand, and the 
swelling tide on the other, which 
euriles every thing along widi it. 
While Bolingbroke acts as a king, 
and his attendants behave towards 
him as if he really were so, be still 
continues to give out that he comes 
with an armed hand merely to de¬ 
mand the restoration of his biith- 
light and the removal of abuses. 
The usurpation has been long com¬ 
pleted before the word is pro¬ 
nounced, and the thing publicly 
avowed.” Nothing cau be more 
just thau Schlegui's remaik on the 
skill and knowledge of the world 
displayed in depicting the inarch of 
the political events in this play, but 
in his estimate of Richard's charac¬ 
ter it is impossible to concur. Of 
the noble kingly nature which he 
supposes Richard to have possessed, 
which is only obscured by levity 
and the disorders of youth, and 
which reappears in its funner lustre 
when his character has been puri¬ 
fied by misfortune, this play affoids 
no traces, though Shake peare, by 
commencing his play within two 
years of Richard's deposition, and 
siukiug twenty of violence, rapacity, 
and tyranny, has given his hero every 
advantage which he could dramati¬ 
cally possess. We see iu him, in the 
outset, a mixture of levity and cold 
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selfishness— boundless vanity and 
presumption in success, with iustant 
and total despondency iu misfortune. 
His is one ot those natures on which 
no feelings ran he lasting; all im¬ 
pressions glide off from him as 
from a hard and polished surface. 
He might be described in the lines 
which Wallenstein addresses to lllo 
when he learns the flight of Isoiani: 

“ In swiftly fading characters ar« writ 
Th« farms of life upon the glass* brow ; 
Nought sinks into the bosom’s silent depth ; 
And though a giddy spirit wake the blood. 

No soul exists to warm the frame within.” 

He is the companion of low flat* 
terers, like Bushy, Bagot, Green, 
and the treacherous Auuierle. We 
see him cold and unmoved by the 
noble appeal of Norfolk at the tour* 
naim-nt, and, caieiess us to the in* 
vesligutton of truth mid tight, atbl- 
trarily banishing both him and bis 
antagonist Bollughruke. We listen 
to ins heartless speech when Yotk 
communicates to him the death of 
his uncle, “ Old Joint of Gaunt, time- 
hououred Lancaster ”—a noble mo* 
del of chivalrous truth standing there, 
as Kclilegel says, like a pillar of the 
olden time which he has outlived. 

“ llu> ripest lrujt first fulls, and sn doth he : 
lhs tune is spent, uut pilgiimagu must ho • 
So iiatth J«r ilttil." 

How strongly are the weaknesses 
of his chaiarier brought out in the 
scene on the const ot Wales, when 
lie learns from successive mossett* 
gers the progress ot Boliughroke’s 
rebellion! his overweening confi* 
deuce iu' himself and in the influ* 
cure of his royal name in the outset, 
and his pusillanimity the instant he 
learns troni Salisbury that the Welsh 
had fled to his rival 1 He, who but 
the moment before had (men com¬ 
paring himself with the sun," darting 
bis light through every guilty hole,’’ 
and making the traitor Bolingbroke 
tremble at himself, is in the next 
plunged into the deepest despair, 
and ready to resign his crown when 
be hearB that some thousands of hja 
liegemen had fallen off. Even his 
Bufasequent resignation has no true 
and consistent dignity. He is no mar¬ 
tyr purified by suffering ; for we feel 
at least doubtful whether, had for* 
tune eventually favoured him, lie 
would not haVe been as thought* 


lqps, heartless, and presumptuous as 
before. He is ever relapsing into 
passionate bursts, regrets, and ex¬ 
postulations, and sarcasms—most 
Hue to nature, we grant, but cer¬ 
tainly by no means consistent with 
that “ iuuate nobility ” for which 
Schlegel gives him credit iu misfor¬ 
tune. 

. The whole interest in the play 
centres in Richard himself nod hie 
rival, fur the other characters are 
but slightly traced—even Gaunt, 
though a fine outline, is but a sketch. 
In this respect the play presents a 
remarkable contrast to those to which 
it forms the Introduction; for the 
two Farts of Henry IV. contain the 
most complete and varied picture- 
gallery of character which is to be 
Found in fShakspcare: Henry him¬ 
self, the Piincc, his rival Hotspur, 
Glenduwcr, Falstaff, ttardolph, Pis¬ 
tol, Poins, Shallow, Silence, Mrs 
Quickly—each laboured with as 
much care, and tuaiked with aa dis¬ 
tinctive traits, as it the chief interest 
of the piece had been dependent on 
that individual alone. 

The outlines of ilolingbroke’s cha¬ 
racter had been indicated in Richard 
11. lie in the pet souiflcalion of world¬ 
ly prudence; bold where it is ue* 
censary, but never beyond what is 
iieccssaty; sagacious, cold-hearted, 
cautious, amt moderate, with little 
in him to love—much to respect— 
something to fear—nothing absolute¬ 
ly to hate. Though the death of Rich¬ 
ard has removed the immediateobject 
of his fears, he feels that the very 
principle on which his authority rests 
may be turned against him. lie has 
himself violated the sanctity of right 
What security can ho have that 
others will regard it ? Already he 
begins to feel how uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown, when 
force alone has placed It on his brow, 
yr can preserve it there. . Already, 
iu tbe thoughtless and dissolute con¬ 
duct of his son, ho begius to feel the 
punishmeutof his owu political delin¬ 
quency, and that Heaven, “ out of 
his. blood hath bred revengement 
and a scourge for him.” A monarch, 
confident in his title, might have 
tried the influence of "tnilduess, 
fraukneas, simplicity of demeanour, 
but Heury sees that his security 
lies only in maintaining, in aii their 
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extent, the reserve, the pomp, and 
the severity of royalty. Nothing in 
the conduct of his aon grieves or 
alarms him more than the levity with 
which he throws aside the conven¬ 
tional dignity of hia rank. This is 
the main topic on which he insists, 
in the masterly Interview with his 
son in the presence chamber. He 
feels that, in his own case, his rise 
has been mainly owing to the very 
opposite line of conduct; and his 
admonitions to his son are founded, 
not on general topics of morality, 
but on considerations drawn from his 
own successful example, the down¬ 
fall of Bolingbroke, and the similar 
fate which he anticipates for his 
reckless heir. 

“ Ilad 1 no lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hacknuyM in thu eyes of men, 
So stole anil cheap to vulgnr company ; 
Opinion, that did help mu to thu crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession; 

And left mo in rcputelcss Imuishmcnt. 

By being seldom seen, I could nut stir, 

But, like a comet, I was wondered at: 

That men would tell their children, this is 
be; 

Others would l ay. Where—where is Bo- 
linghroko ? 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dicsKcd myself in such humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from inen'B 
hearts. 

Loud shouts and salutations from their 
mouths, 

Even in |jie presence of the crowned king. 
Thin did I keep my person fresh, nnd now ; 
II v presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne'er seen, but nondcred at; and so my 
state, 

Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The skipping king, lie amhled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled, and soon burnt: carded his 
state; 

Mingled bis royalty with capeting fools ; 
Had hi* great name profaned with their 
acoins; 

drew a companion to tlio common streets ; 
Enfeoff'd himself to popularity : 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo ii in June, 
Heard, not regaidcd * * • « 

And in that »erj line, Harry, stand’stthou; 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege, 
With vile participation ; not an eye 
But is a-wenry of thy common sight, 

&tve mine, winch hnlh desired to t f e thee 
more ; 


Which now doth— that I ir.mhl not hare it 

do — 

Make blind itself with fouhdi tenderness." 

Henry had attained greatness by 
acting a part, and by the same arts 
he feels he must maintain it. Rest¬ 
less, disappointed, and apprehensive 
of the future, he seems anxious to 
bring matters to a point. He rather 
urges on than seeks to check in the 
outset the rebellion of Northumber¬ 
land ; for he knows the characters 
with whom he has to deal, and his own 
superiority; ho is assured that, from 
such antagonists, so rath, so way¬ 
ward, and so divided, he has no seri¬ 
ous danger to fear—and ho looks 
upon their insurrection as a storm 
by which the atmosphere Is to he 
cleared, and after which lie can 
breathe more freely. The drama¬ 
tic idea which thu whole serious 
pait of the play embodies, is that of 
the contrast between the outward 
prosperity of Henry's life, as lie 
stands before the world, placed, 
apparently, on the summit of his 
ambition—a powerful monarch, the 
founder of a new race of kings, 
triumphant over his enemies—and 
the deep, secret, internal suflering 
and restlessness under which lie 
truly lubouis. To the world his 
position appears an enviable one, 
and he would wish it to appear so. 
But within all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

It is our perception of this secret 
grief—this drop which embitters 
the whole cup of prosperity, which, 
notwithstanding the coldness and 
distrust with which we at first 
regard his character, Boftcns our 
hearts towards Henry, and en¬ 
lists at last our sympathies on his 
side. Usurper as he is, ho is also a 
father; and in this, the nicest point, 
the one where ho fs most accessible 
to feeling, he has been made to feel 
deeply. We perceive at once witli 
what contempt and dislike he would 
have regarded a character like that 
of the prince, had he been any other 
than his eon. lie finds him appa¬ 
rently, in ail points, the antipodes to 
himself; rash and unthinking, when 
he himself was cautious; dissolute 
and riotous, when he had been tem¬ 
perate and calm; courting the very 
society which ho had most carefully 
avoided; degrading the name and 
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rank which it had been hia constant 
study to surround with all associa¬ 
tions of grandeur and awe. He sees 
the edifice of state policy which lie 
had himself built up with such la¬ 
bour, and which he had hoped to 
see cemented and strengthened by 
the hand of his son, threatening to 
crumble again into the dust, if not 
to be more speedily dashed asunder 
by him who should hare been its 
prop and bulwark. 

“ Therefore his grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 
The blood weeps from bis heart when he 
doth shape 

]n forms imagin-uy the nnguided days 
And rotten times England should look upon, 
\\ hen he is sleeping nith his ancestors." 

These gloomy reflections arc 
deepened by the comparison which 
is forced upon him, between the 
wild excesses of his own “ un- 
thiifty son” aiul the youthful pro- 
mien of the heir of Northumberland 
—that Percy who, but eight years 
before, had been “ the man nearest 
his soul,” hut who is now leagued 
against him with Douglas and Glen- 
dower, and labouring to push him 
f.'om that throne to which lie had 
helped to raise him. 

“ <1 fimt it could bo proved 
Tliitl sonic illicit- tripping l.iiry had ex- 
cliaiic.cd, 

Jn cradle rlotlx*. our children nlieic they 
lay, 

And called mine Pern, Ins Pluiitngenet;— 
Then would 1 bare his Hairy and lie 
mine! ” 

This is the consideration which, 
more than any other, rnnkles in his 
heart. The high character, the war¬ 
like accomplishments, and universal 
popularity of young Percy, are the 
themes by which, in the in*.ervie,w 
]n the third act, after pointiug out 
and illustrating, by the contrast of 
Richard and himself, the dangers of 
the course which the Prince was 
pursuing, he chiefly seeks to rouse 
his own seemingly degenerate heir to 
a sense of his degradation and hia 
duty. For all these traits, which so 
finely humanize the character of 
Henry IV., and redeem it from 
its more political hardness, Shak- 
■peare obtained scarcely a hint from 


Hollingsked, or from tho old play, 
entitled, “ The Famous Victories of 
llenry V.,” which la known to have 
furnished him with the outline, and 
with some few linea of the two parts 
of Henry IV. Any one who wishes 
to nee with what inimitable supe¬ 
riority a mind like that of Shak- 
apeare can treat an incident which 
he adopts from the chronicle, and 
from his anonymous predecessor, 
has only to compare the admirable 
interview in the third act of the 
first part of Henry IV.,* between 
the King and his Bon, with the cor¬ 
responding passages in Holiingshed 
and the old play. The King's part 
in the dialogue, in particular, is 
Inimitably sustained} his gradual 
transition from the ccnsuro of his 
son’s conduct, to a contrast of it 
with his own when young, and of 
tho policy by which fie had raised 
himself and the house of Planta- 
genet to greatness; his contempt 
for the conduct of Richard, as 
owing his ruin to the very same 
thoughtless abasement of the royal 
dignity In which Prince Henry 
indulges j the eulogy on Percy, 
by which, if by any thing, he hopes 
tu awaken the dormant seeds of 
shame and good feeling in the heart 
of his son, and to rouse him to tiie 
necessity of manly and honourable 
exertion, and that burst of natural 
tears in which it ends, are given 
with equal grace, pathos, propriety, 
and characteiistic truth. 

We pass, however, from the fa¬ 
ther to the sou—a character which 
Shakspeare has obviously portray¬ 
ed iu the spirit of love, and has 
graced, amidst all its wild extrava¬ 
gances, witli a thousand amiable and 
redeeming features. Whence arose 
this obvious leaning towards this 
“ rascailiest sweet young prince’ 1 — 
this evident fellow-feeling with him, 
who plays off practical mystifica¬ 
tions upon waiters, and “ robs me 
his father's exchequer upon Gad’s 
Hill?" Might not all this have some 
connexion witli his own youthful 
peccadilloes—his moonlight deer- 
stealing excursions at Charlecote— 
and all those mad frolics by which, 
long ere he had thought of inditing 
dramas, he bad made Warwickshire 


* Scene 11. Act 3. 
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too hot to hold him ? In painting 
thU wild early career of Prince Hah 
afterward* matured Into ao brilliant 
and gtorloua a manhood, was not 
the poet, in aome aenae, pleading 
hi* own apology, and proving, by 
a parallel Instance, how often in the 
seemingly dissolute and careleaa 
youth might lie dormant the seeds of 
the great aud accomplished man ? 

Be that aa it may, it ia certain that 
no character has been arrayed by 
Siiakspeare in more attractive, and 
almost dangerously fascinating, co¬ 
lours. He has endowed him, amidst 
his errors, with every attractive and 
amiable quality—with wit, intelli¬ 
gence, generosity, modesty, and cou¬ 
rage. He has been anxious, from the 
first, to make the reader distinctly 
aware of the great qualities which 
lie hid under the garb of levity, 
and to prepare us for their ulti¬ 
mate - development { for, even in 
the second scene of the first act 
of the First Part, no sooner have 
Falstaff and his companion Poins 
disappeared—after an encounter 
of tongues, in which the wit is 
nearly equalled by the profanity, and 
after the project of stripping Fal- 
staff aud his companions of their 
ill-gotten gains, has been adjust¬ 
ed between the Prince and Poins— 
than lie vindicates his present asso¬ 
ciation in the well-known and beau¬ 
tiful Hues— 

“ 1 know you all, ami will a ivliilu uphold 
The unyoked huinuuM of your idleness : 

Yet hcrriri will I imitate the cun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious i-lmiris 
To smother up bis beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to he himself, 
Being wanted, ho may he more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mints 
Of vnpours, that did seem to strangle him.” 

The Prince was indeed entitled to 
say that be knew his companions 
wtdl—for no one more thoroughly 
appreciated their real worthlessness 
—including that of their master¬ 
spirit Falstaff himself. But the 
confession would have been mare 
true end complete if he bad added 
' that he upheld " the unyoked hu¬ 
mours of their idleness ” from the 
real gratification which their so¬ 
ciety afforded. His heart, indeed, 
has not been contaminated, nor his 
high filing of honour Impaired 
(though the falsehood to which he 


resort* in the scene with the Sheriff 
appears somewhat suspicious), but 
he has a natural turn for dissipa¬ 
tion, provided only it be redeemed 
and elevated by wit and humour. 
He turns with real pleasure from 
the stiffness and formality of his 
father’s court, where men are mea¬ 
sured by the artificial and extrin¬ 
sic advantages of wealth and rank, 
to the freedom of the Boar’s-head, 
where they are estimated at their 
true value. He Willingly leaves 
his place at the council-board to his 
brother of Lancaster, for there he 
can play but a secondary pait while 
his father lives, to enjoy the supre¬ 
macy to which his wit not less than 
his rank entitle him, in the revels of 
Eastcheap. He loves to study men 
in all situations, high and low; and, 
in truth, is rather inclined to the be¬ 
lief that man is a more agreeable 
object of study in the latter situation 
than the former. It is hh pride to 
be master “ of all humours that have 
shown themselves humoms since 
the old days of goodmau Addin.” 
Aud in this investigation he is, 
for the time, sufficiently engrossed 
to forget all matters of higher mo¬ 
ment. It is sufficiently obvious, 
from tho spiiit with which he not 
only enters into those scenes of lour 
life, but occasionally organizes them, 
that whatever higher capacities he. 
may feel within him, he cares not 
how long they lie dormant while 
Falstaff’s exliaustless wit is there 
to grace these follies with an in¬ 
tellectual character. Nay, so easily 
is he disposed to be pleased, that 
even Bardolph, Poins, or Francis, 
wilt serve his turn: Bardolph’a 
nose had evidently been so long a 
mine of wit both to Faistnfl’ aud the 
Prince, that the Prince might have a 
pride in showing that the vein was 
even yet not wrought out; and that 
in the hands of a man of talent, it 
might still be turned to some account. 
But the delight which he receives 
from the dUemmB in which he places 
tits foolish Francis, with his single 
parrot-note of anon, anon, sir! ’’ 
and the account of bis sworn bro¬ 
therhood with the Drawers, in which 
he truly says, that be sounded (he 
very base string of humility, evince a 
still less critical taste. Laughter, 
no matter how caused, seems to him 
to bo the end of life. 
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“ But the scene with his father,” 
says Horn, “ plainly evinces how lit¬ 
tle the better feelings of his heart 
had suffered by this unworthy asso¬ 
ciation. That scene, we must recol¬ 
lect, had been already parodied by 
anticipation by Falstaff; and bow- 
natural, how pardonable would it 
have been, if a smile at the recollec¬ 
tion of the lecture of the night had 
mingled with the morning's audience. 
Must he not .have perceived, as 
clearly as we, *the hollowness and 
inconsequence of two thirds of his 
father’s reproaches? As a stranger 
he might, but not as a son, The ob¬ 
ject ol the reproof is in truth inuiu 
in the right than he who administers 
it: but Ft is a father who does so, 
and agninst him the son can avail 
himself ot no other weapons but pa¬ 
tience and love. He admits the just¬ 
ice of the reproach—lie asks - only 
forgiveness. 

' I ‘h.ill hrrcnfter, in) most gracious Lonl, 
ili: inure mvsi-lf.’ 

“ With what a noble fire of enthu¬ 
siasm does he appear inflamed, when 
the opportunity ot great deeds in be¬ 
half ot his king and country is pre¬ 
sented to him! how generous is ids 
voluntary eulogium on the bravery 
and knightly wottii ot Perry!—an 
eulogium which (lows from that 
sympathy which he feels tor all 
excellence, and which pauses not 
to consider whether the object on 
which it is bestowed be friend or 
foe. 

“ But does this interview with his 
father effect a change in Heuiy’B 
character V Has he really determined 
in future to chauge his course, and 
to avoid litis wild and discreditable 
society ? ‘ Not a whit.' His better 
understanding with his fa.her only 
seems to raise his spirits, and the 
first place to which he adjourns 
from the palace is the tavern. He 
who is so soon to wield so nobly t e 
general's trunrheon, must begin by 
playing upon it like a fife.* lie al¬ 
lows himself ample time to listen to 
the delightful squabbles of Falstaff 
and the Hostess. When, at last, not¬ 
withstanding the brilliancy aud ful- 
* _ _ 


ness of hia own wit, he feels himself 
fairly overcome by the irresistible 
flood of Falstaff “s humour, he con- 
trivet, like a true humorist, to 
furnish himself with the materials 
of laughter for a month, by assign¬ 
ing to the poor fat knight ‘ a charge 
of foot' Here the humour almost 
amounts to cruelty^ were it not that 
his knowledge of Falstaff’s resources 
assures him that be will net really 
be the sufferer on this occasion any 
mure than on those that hare pre¬ 
ceded it.” 

The character of his ilvai Percy 
is a simple one: the name of 'Hot¬ 
spur dt-sciihes it at opce; he la a 
bring ot tire from head to heel. Ho 
has many of the great qualities that 
should adorn knighthood, high ho¬ 
nour, boundless com age, respect to 
engagements, generosity; but lie 
wants its greRt ornament, the spirit 
of love—and its greatest safeguard, 
reflective prudence. In love his cha¬ 
racter is altogether deficient: he 
treats his wile with no leuderness; 
ho intiusts her with no confidence; 
she is to him but a housekeeper, an 
indispensable, hut on the whole irk¬ 
some, appendage to his state, Kven 
tor liieudsiiip he seems to have little 
inclination: his aUavhinents take 
their rise iu a spit it of opposition; 
the best passpoit to his fiiendship 
and protection is that the individual 
shall have beau injured or reject* d 
by others. In piudrnce he is, if 
possible, mjll more deficient. In¬ 
capable ot reflection, he can form 
no doe . estimate of Limseif and 
otliers; impelled by the fire within 
him, he thinks that every thing 
must yield to it as he has dune 
himielt. Ilis courage la more ani¬ 
mal than intellectual ; he is tar too 
wordy and too self-laudatory to be a 
great leader. Bur out of lids veiy 
propensity, hojvevor, SKftkspeare has 
.drawn one of his simple and pathe¬ 
tic touches. “ Would to.heaven,” 
exclaims Percy but the instant be¬ 
fore he falls beneath the sword of 
the victoiious Prince, “ thy name in 
arms were now as great as mine!" 
-Self-confident, secure of conquest, 
Hotspur only wishes that his victim 


* Horn has out here evinced his usual accuracy. It:« Falstoff, not the Prince, who 
converts his truncheon to theso “ bans, uses.” 
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were adorned with higher renown, 
that he might offer him a worthier 
sacrifice on the altar oF his vanity; 
bn never contemplates the alterna¬ 
tion, dial he himself should so soon 
stoop his crest to him whom he al¬ 
most despises as unknown in arms. 
Such a character ns Hotspur would, 
in ordinary hands, have been an ex¬ 
tremely unpleaning one; but SiiRk* 
spaare has softened Its rugged out¬ 
lines, and given it a peculiar and 
even pleasing individuality, by the 
lough humour with which he has 
invested it, which in this instance is 
not merely ornamental; hut is truly 
tlin cementing quality—the spirit of 
life by which the whole ehararter is 
moulded into an animated and natu¬ 
ral whole. 

Shakspeare has given us hut a few 
glimpses of the conspirators, hut 
these few arc sullielent to illustrate 
their characters, and to set us at ease 
as to the danger of Henry from Midi 
a rebellion. The single scenp in 
which they aro discovered parcelling 
out their respective shares of Eng¬ 
land upon*the mapdividing the 
bear's, skin before they have killed 
him;—their already apparent dis¬ 
sensions, the contempt which Hot¬ 
spur openly expresses for Glcmlow- 
er'a magical pretensions, the firm 
belief which the Welsh*chief enter- 
taibs in them; his boast of having 
thrice sent Bolingbrokn 

* i # 

" bootless hump, and wrathi-r-tralcii 
hack," 

and Hotspur’s coolly sarcastic re¬ 
joinder, r 

“ IljPino without hoot*, 'anil in foul 
' weather too I « 

Ho vt ,'scapes he agues, in the, (JcviHa name?" 

Ait these admirably prepare us fot 
the jealquaigS, the divided councils, 
and yasliHcssr which led to the en¬ 
counter of the rebels with the royal 
army during .the absehce of (jflen- 
dower, and to the defeat and sup- 

E lcsslon of the rebellion at Shrews- 
ury. They make us feci how 
poignantly. Northumberland must 
have, afterwards felt the pathetic 
roproaclt pf Lady Percy—ou his 
failure to %ing up bis troops to 
tbfetfwistance of his son. . 


•* Let them alone* 

I he marshal, and the archbishop, are strong: 
Had m; sweet Han> hail but half their 

n limbers, 

To-ilny might I, hanging on Hotspur's neck, 

II wo talked of Jfonmouth’s grave.” 

The pait of the Prinre is the con¬ 
necting link between the tragic and 
the comic portions of Ueniy IV. 
The conqueior of Percy is also the 
companion of Falstaff and his group. 
“ Llut E.dstaff, uuimitnted, inimitable 
Enlst.-JT, how shall l describe thee V ' 
So asked Hr Johnson, breaking out 
into an unwonted fit of enthusiasm; 
—for, strange, to say, the grave and 
moral Doctor seems to have been 
more deeply stmek with Shak- 
speare’s powers in this comic con¬ 
ception of character than in any of 
his tragic and dignified cications. 
Most certainly the effort required 
for the production of such a chat ac¬ 
tor as Falhlaff was not levs than that 
by which a Lear, a Caliban, a Mac¬ 
beth, an Imogen, or a Miranda was 
called into being. All wen* equally 
drawn purely from the. regions of 
imagination; for Falstaff, though re¬ 
presented by Shnkspeai e, as walking, 
or rather “ larding” this eailli, and 
frequenthigboincollhoachiainlH with 
which the poet himnelf was familial, 
was as little the nine result of actual 
observation, and as purely an ideul 
conception, as the airiest or most 
supernatural of his characters. No 
Such being, we may he assured, ever 
figured at the Globe or graced the 
festivities of the Mitre or the Mer¬ 
maid. Gross and cm tidy as lie seems 
, —helms yctcomo to usfiom thesamc 
region fiom which those more spiri¬ 
tual visitants had preceded him; 
from that world of imagination witli 
which Sh .kspearo was as familiar 
wliiltv h$ stood a cuipi it before Sir 
Thomas Lucy, as when in after life 
lie walked tiie streets of London, or 
' sat an honoured guest in the hospi¬ 
table halls of Lord Southampton. 

The substance of our English at¬ 
ticism on the subject of Falstaff (ex¬ 
cept*the Ingenious but paradoxical 
attempt of Mr Morgan to prove that 
1 Falstaff was neither cowardly nor 
selfish) fs pretty well embodied in 
the following reiqarks of Cumbcfc. 
land.* 


-- —tt- 

* The Observer, Jfo. 8G. 
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u To fill up the drawing; of this 
personage, Sbakspeare conceived a 
voluptuary in whose figure and cha¬ 
racter there should be an assemblage 
of comic qualities; in his person he 
should be bloated and blown up tu 
the size oi a Silcnus, lazy, luxui ious; 
in sensuality a Satyr, in intcrnpeiauco 
a Bacchanalian. As he was to stand 
in the post of n ringleader among 
thieves and cutpurses, lie made him 
a notorious liar, a swaggering cow¬ 
ard, vainglorious, nrhitiaVy, kii.ui-.li, 
crafty, roracious of plunder, lavish 
ot his gains, without credit, honour, 
or honesty, and in debt to eveiy 
body about him. As he was to lie the 
chief seducer and mHrader of the 
heir-appnrt lit to the crotvn, it was 
incumbent on the poet to qualify 
him for that part—in tilth a manner 
as should giic probability and even 
n plea to the temptation; tills tvas 
only to lie done by the strongest 
touches and the happiest colourings 
of a master; by bitting off a humour 
so happy, so fori li.nis, and ol bo al¬ 
luring a cast an should tempt mil 
royalty to forget itself, ami virtue 
to turn reveller in bis company. 

1 lift lies, bis utility, and his coward¬ 
ice, too gross to deceive, were t* lie 
so Ingenious ns to giro delight; his 
cunning evasions, his witty re¬ 
sources, his tnoek solemnity, his 
vapouring self c onsequence, serve 
to furnish a continual feast ot laugh¬ 
ter to his royal companion. Ho was 
not only to bn witty himself, but Urn 
cause of wit in others ; a win tstone 
for raillery, a buffoou, whoso very 
person was a jest. Compounded of 
these humours, Sbakspeare pro¬ 
duced the character of Sir John Vnl- 
staff, a character which neither an¬ 
cient nor modern comedy has ever 
equalled, which was so much the 
favourite of the author as tu be in¬ 
troduced in three several plays, and 
which is likely to bo the idol of the 
English stage as long as it shall 
speak the language of Sbakspeare.” 

No very substantial addition is 
made to these observations by tire 
criticism of Schiegel; and, indeed, 
the features of Falstaff's vharacter 
are so broad and palpable, that they 
could hardly be mistaken hy those 
who first attempted to delineate 
them. The best remark in Schlegel’s 
critique ia, that Patataff employs the 
activity of bis understanding as the 
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means of obtaining the pressing re¬ 
pose of sensuality (or his body. Si¬ 
tuated as Fsistaff is—he feels this 
to ho the price which be must pay 
in order to take Ida ease lit hi* inn; 
—aud lie pays it (the only debt ho 
does pay) honestly', aud to the last 
farthing. 

" Imlstaff,” says Schiegel, “ ia the 
aummit of Sliakspearo's comic in¬ 
vention. He ha* continued this 
character through three plays, and 
exhibited him ia every variety of 
•duration, without exhausting him¬ 
self: the figuie ia drawn so defi¬ 
nitely and individually, that, to tlio 
mere reader, it affords the complete 
iinpiesslon of n personal m quaint- 
mice. F.dstafl'ia the. must agieenblo 
and enteitaming knave that ever 
was poitinyed. Ilia contemptible 
qualities are not disguised: lie is old, 
lecherous, and di-solute; corpulent 
beyond measure, ami always atten¬ 
tive to cheririi his body by eating, 
drinking, aud sleeping; curiHtnnily in 
debt, and any thing but conaclentinua 
in tlio choice of the menus by which 
money is to be procured ; n coward¬ 
ly soldier and a lying braggart, a 
flatterer to tlio lace, and a satirist be¬ 
hind tiro backs of Ids iiicruU, arid 
yet weave never disgusted with in <. 
We see that his tender cure oi him¬ 
self is without any mixture of ma¬ 
lice towards others; he would only 
not be disturbed hi the pleading re¬ 
pose, of his sensuality, and this he 
attains through the activity of his 
understanding. Always on the alert, 
and good-humoured, ever ready to 
crack jokea on othera, and to listen 
to those of which lie ia himself the 
subject—ao that he justly bomqs that 
he is not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in others—he is on ad¬ 
mirable companion for youthful idle¬ 
ness and levity. Under a helpfeil 
exterior, ho conceals an extremely 
acute mind i he has always some 
dexterous turn at command when- 
-iver any of his free jokea begin to 
give displeasure; ho is shrewd in 
ids distinctions between tliosjg from 
whom ho has favours to solicit and 
these over whom he may assume a 
familiar ascendency. Ho is so con¬ 
vinced that the part ho plays can 
only pass ttnder the cloak of wit, 
that even when alone he is never al¬ 
together serious, but gives the drol¬ 
lest colouring to his love intrigues. 

2 7 . 
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Ills relations with others, and Ids 
sensual philosophy — witness his in¬ 
imitable soliloquies on honour, on the 
influence of wine upon bravery, and 
hia description of the beggarly vaga¬ 
bonds whom lie had enlisted.” 

Perhaps the cowardice of l’alstaft’ 
is too much insisted on, both by the 
English and the German critic. 
In FnlstafF, cowardice is not so much 
a weakness as a principle,—less an 
innate quality than the dictate of 
wisdom and reflection. He has the 
sense of danger, hut not the discom¬ 
posure of feaV. lie retains bis sagacity, 
qiiick-wittedness, and presence of 
mind—and invariably contrives to 
extricate himself from bis dangers 
or embarrassments. With such a 
body as lie is obliged to drag about 
him, what could courage avail him ? 
He sees that military prowess would, 
on bis part, be n ridiculous aud 
hopeless affectation; the better part 
of valour, whatever it may be in 
other cases, he most potently believes 
in hia own rase must be discre¬ 
tion. KaistafPs cowardice is only 
proportionate to the danger, and so 
would every wise man’s be, did not 
other feelings make him valiant. 
To such feelings—the dread of dis- 

f ;race, the sense c c honour, and the 
ore of fume, be makes no preten¬ 
sion. it is the very characteristic of 
his nature to be totally insensible to 
them. Ho looks only M self pre¬ 
servation, and that lie finds can be 
much more effectually secured by 
wit than weapons. 

On the wit of Palstaif we find 
little iu our German friends that is 
new or deserves quotation. We 
prefer extracting tho following plea¬ 
sing and discriminating passage from 
one of the essays of Mackenzie.* 
“ The imagination of FaUtafFis won¬ 
derfully quick and creative, in the 
pictures of humour and the associa¬ 
tions of wit. But tho 1 pregnancy of 
his w it,’ according to his own phrase, 

‘ is made a tapster; ’ and his fancy, 
how vivid soever, still subjects itself 
to the grossness of those sensual con¬ 
ceptions which are familiar to his 
mind. We are astonished at that 
avt by which Sbakspeare leads'the 
powers of genius, imagination, and 
wisdom in captivity to tills son of 
earth; it is as if, transported into 
the enchanted island in the Tempest, 


we taw the rebellion of Caliban 
successful, and the airy spirits of 
Prospero ministering to the brutality 
of his slave. 

“ Hence, perhaps, may be derived 
great part of that infinite amusement 
which succeeding audiences have 
always found, from the representa¬ 
tion of FalstaiF. We have not only 
tho enjoyment of those combina¬ 
tions and that contrast to which 
philosophers have ascribed the plea¬ 
sure wo derive from wit in general; 
but we hare that singular combina¬ 
tion and contrast which the grots, 
the sensual, and the brutish mind of 
FalstaiF exhibits, when joined and 
compared with that .admirable pow¬ 
er of invention, of wit, and of hu¬ 
mour, which hia conversation per¬ 
petually displays. 

rt In the immortal work of Cervantes, 
we find a character with a remarka¬ 
ble mixture of wisdom and absur¬ 
dity, whicli in one page excites our 
highest ridicule, and in the next is 
entitled to our highest respect. 
Don Quixote, like FalstaiF, 1 b en¬ 
dowed with excellent discernment, 
sagacity, aud genius; but his good 
sense holds fici of his diseased ima¬ 
gination, of his overruling inaduess 
foi tho achievements of knight-er¬ 
rantry, for heroic valour, and heroic 
lave. Tiie ridicule in the character 
of Don Quixote consists in raising 
low and vulgar incidents, through 
the medium of hiB disordered fancy, 
to a rank of importance, dignity, and 
solemnity, to which in their nature 
they are the most opposite that cau 
be imagined. With Faistaff it is 
nearly the reverse; the ridicule is 
produced by subjecting wisdom, 
honour, and other the most grave 
and dignified principles, to the con¬ 
trol of grossness, buffoonery, and 
folly. It is like the pastime of a fa¬ 
mily masquerade, where the laugh¬ 
ter is equally excited by dressing 
clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen 
as clowns. ’ 

Almost all critics have concurred 
in condemning the needless harsh¬ 
ness of Falstaff’s treatmentby the new 
king. Faistaff, agreeably surprised 
by the intelligence of tho death of 
Henry IV., while engaged in a most 
serious carousal at Justice Shallow’s, 
posts up to London, in the full per¬ 
suasion of the truth of Pistol’s assu- 
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ranee. “ Street Knight, thou art 
note one of the greatest men In the 
realm.’' He has even begun to 
lavish dignities upon his friends on 
the strength of his own immediate 
promotion; and to threaten his ene¬ 
mies with his vengeance. “ Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land — ’Tia 
thine,”—" Let us take any man’s 
horses,—the laws of England are at 
our commandment. Happy arc they 
which have been my friends,—and 
woe to my Lord Chief Justice! ” 
Such is the magic which the wit and 
honhemmic of Fa) staff exercise 
over our minds, that we feel it like 
n personal stroke of injustice and 
cruelty, when in return for the en¬ 
thusiastic and hearty, " God save 
thee, iny sweet hoy,” with which he 
greets his old associate in the coro¬ 
nation procession, he receives the 
freezing answer,—not even address¬ 
ed to himself,—“ My Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice, speak to that vain man.’’ And 
this at last is followed by a sermon 
on bis vices, and a sentence of ba¬ 
nishment for ten miles from the 
royal person. At first lie cannot 
believe his misfortune real; " ’tis 
but a colour.” " 1 shall be sent for 
in private to him;” lie endeavours, 
though obviously with some sink¬ 
ings of heart, to persuade Shallow 
that his thousand pounds are safe: 
till the entrance of the Chief Justice, 
and his committal to the Fleet Pii- 
son—a committal for which there is 
no warrant in the speech of the 
King—banish the lest remains of his 
delusion. It is singular, that Shuk- 
speare should have inti odurrd this 
needless and unmeaning piece of 
cruelty; for the real conduct of Hen¬ 
ry, as described by Stowe, would 
have afforded materials for a noble 
scene, in which justice might, have 
been done to the cause of morality 
without any injury to feeling. "After 
his coronation, King Henry called 
unto him all those young lords and 
gentlemen who were the followers 
of his young acts, to /very one of 
whom he gave tieh gifts, and then 
commanded that as many as would 
change their manners, as he intend¬ 
ed to do, should abide with him in his 
court; and to all that would persevere 
in their former like conversation, he 
gave express commandment, upon 


pain of their heads, never after that 
day to come into his presence.” 

In the First Part of Hvuty IV. 
Falstaff is iho Atlas upon whose 
shoulders the support oi almost the 
whole comic portion of the plot is 
laid; for llardulph is but the recipient 
and the butt of the wit of other men. 
He has no wit save in his " malmsey 
nose;” deprived of that feature, lie 
would he less than nothing and va¬ 
nity. Shakspeare him;.elf, however, 
rppears to have felt the demands on 
his humorous intention in the cha¬ 
racter of Falstaff to be too great ami 
incessant; for, in the second pnrt of 
the play, he divides tint duties of 
the comic among several nuviliaiies 
—Pistol, the Hostess, Shallow, and 
Silence—and the comic h more of 
the passive than the active kind. 
Pistol is a character of a more tem¬ 
porary aud local cast than is usual 
with Shakspeare; a braggadocio, 
whose language is a patchwork 
of passages from plajs in which 
the poet had been occasionally q 
perfoi mer. This language, or initially 
adopted to aid hi s swaggering man¬ 
ner, lias, in the end, becomenntui al to 
him; he thinks, us well as he speaks, 
in fustian. It is iu vain that Falstaff 
entreats him, when ho bungs the 
news of Henry’s death, to "deliver 
them like a man of thi*. wot Id.” The 
only answer he receives is, 

“ A foutra fur dm noil.I ami nurMlim;-. Ii.iw 1 
1 *|>caL of Afrir.i, ami «ulifi n jut".” 

To many ho nppears, by dint of his 
“ Ercies* vein,” an absolute hero; 
hut Falstaff, with his usual sagacity, 
has detected his thorough cowardice, 
has long set him down as " a t/inr 
cheater,” and actually dares (!) to 
draw bis sword upou the boaster,* 
and drive him out of the Boar’s Head 
with contempt. The Hostess is a 
still more carefully finished charac¬ 
ter, and more interesting, because 
less connected with the mere man¬ 
ners of the time. Hers is one of 
which tlio prototype can never en¬ 
tirely disappear. To her imagina¬ 
tion, the knight whom she has known 
“ these nine-and-twenty years, come 
peascod time,” appears a very pat¬ 
tern of honour and a mirror of 
knighthood. It is evident she could 
never have mustered up courage to 
have him arrested, bad her hill 
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amounted to two hundred nobles in- lutely appears sprightly or phtloso- 
stead of one, but for his breach of phical. Well might Falstaffobsefve of 
promise of marriage, after that en- him, “ Ido soothe bottom of Justice 
gagement of his on “ Wednesday in Shallow.” lie is the very pattern ot 
Whitsun-week, upon the parcel-gilt self- conceited, characterless inanity, 
goblet, sitting iu the Dolphin chain- lie even seems to thiuk it necessary 
her, the day the Prince broke his to translate his Ideas so as to render 
head for likening his father to a them level to the capacity of others, 
singing man of Windsor.” And how for he generally repeats his ubserva- 
instantaneously does the old respect tions three or four times over, vary* 
and attachment revive when Falstaff iiig the piirase In all ways. “ l will 
reappears! Ho has but to whisper not excuse you—you shall not he 
in her ear, “ As I am a gentleman,” excused—excuses shall not be ad- 
—a phrase which she has too good mitted—there is no excuse shall 
reason to say she has heard from him serve—you shall not he excused.” 
before,—and the demand for the With what senile tiiumph does lie 
hundred nobles is converted into a recal to the recollection of Silence the 
loan of ten pounds more, though days when lie was called mad Slial- 
“ she pawn her gown for it.” low, lusty Shallow, when, in com* 

There is something peculiarly de« pany with Falstaff, little John Dort, 
iightful iu the country Beenes at and others, lie had known the haunts 
Justice Shallow’s. Everyone, in- of the Am//« rubas, had been one of the 
deed, must have, felt the pleasing swash-bucklers of the inns of court, 
effect produced in a novel or play, and fought “with one Sampson Stock* 
by carrying the hero out of the tur- iish, a fruiterer,behind Giny’s Inn !" 
bulencn nncl bustle of the city into Then his inimitable transitions from 
the calm and retirement of tins coon- moralizing on death to the price of 
try. Don Quixote never appears more fat rattle— 

delightful than when lectming the •• o. th■ mail tlav, 1 haw «|n'iil 1 :in<] fn 
goatherds on the golden ago in the -re hnw miny ot min* i>M arqn.iii'.tancoi aro 
Sierra Morena, or assisting in the iU*wl! 

festivities ot the marriage 1 of (lama- ” NVo shall all lollnw, coic-in. 

e.ho; Gil Bias is neier so great a NW/>»r (Vitiin—u* cmiin : very 
favourite with US tlian when we see une, very euro ; rl.-.ith, ns t In* I'Milroi-t say?, 

him with Scipio, in tin* pavilion at is ciTtam tn all— all di ill dm I Inn n J«»iiil 

Lirias, sitting down to the liitd olla .'"ho oi bullock* ni- (smininril hir? 
podrida wilich had been produced " Sihun. Tmly, (ousiii, I nas r.oUl>."re. 

uuder the auspices of Master Joa- “ Sh'ittw. I loath h certain.—Is nlil 

chlcn ; and Falstaff no where appears Dnuhlo of your town living yet V" 
more imposing or agreeable than Silence, though an absolute caput 
when accepting the, hospitalities of mnftnum when sober, has an under¬ 
lie Justice's seat, and eating pippins current of gaiety in him too—when 
and carraways in the orchard, in drunk. Wine seems to liinhe little 
Gloucestershire. With what a con- impression on Shaliow, or rather, on 
sciousness of the favour ho is con- the whole, he is more reasonable in 
ferring does he yield to the Impor- his cups than otherwise. But SU 
tunitles of the Justice to stay and lenco loses the only safeguard he 
taste his short-legged hens, his joint had when Bober, namely, the con- 
of mutton, and *• tiny little kick- sclousness of his own utter imbpri- 
shaws.” He accepts the homage llty: he becomes a roygterer, insists 
which is paid him by Shallow and cm inflicting on the company a va- 
lils cousin with the same lordly air rioty of new songs, then subsides, 
with which lie receives the sword of like an expiring candle, into second 
his captive. Sir John Colville of the childishness and mere oblivion, till 
>ilale. Falstaff, who, amidst all the excite- 

Shsllow and Silence—what a pair! meat which the news of Henry’s 
We should hesitate at first texadmit death and his own prospects pro- 
tlie possibility of a lower depth of duces, has kept bu eye on his new 
commonplace imbecility than is ex- pupil in the art of toping, consigns 
hibited in Shallow, till we see him him to that Euthanasia for which he 
fairly placed beside bis cousin Si- was most fitted—“ Carry Master Si¬ 
lence ; but in to company he abso- fence to bed.” 

Pri’i/M hu Hattmtitne and Company. Pan!’* Kdinhurqh. 
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THE Tlflirii UROTIIKIt* Ol-' UAMASrCS} 
A COMBUY. 

IIY ADAM OEHI.EVSOIIT,.rHEH. 


Tiie dramatic literature of Ger¬ 
many at the present moment certain¬ 
ly by no means appears in the most 
high and palmy state. Though (ar 
enough from being very enthusiastic 
admirers of the last great modern 
pl/ii/m ty/it, Adolph Mtillner, we must 
admit, that, since his death, few 
successors more worthy to wield 
the dramatic Bceptre have arisen. 
Tipck, absorbed in the composition 
of fantastic satires and philosophical 
novels, seems to have entirely aban¬ 
doned the drama. Uhland has follow¬ 
ed his example; but has fortunately 
afforded us some compensation in his 
delightful lyrics; a field, indeed, for 
which, notwithstanding the merits 
of his tragedies of “ Lewis of Bava¬ 
ria,” and u Ernest of Swabia,” wo 
tiiink him better fitted than that of 
dramatic composition. Grilparzer, 
whose “Sappho”gave. promise of dra¬ 
matic powers in the purest and most 
classic taste, which his “ Ottocor,” 
and his “ TrueServantof his Master,” 
have scarcely justified, has for some 
years past been entirely silent, if we 
except the light and trifling opera of 
“ Melusina.” llaupach alone, the 
clever, prolific llaupach—the Scribe 
of Berlin, seems to keep possession 
of the stage; and however little we 
may be disposed to recognise in him 
our ideal of a perfect dramatist, we 


must in justice say, that compared 
with theGrahbes, ImmermannB, Auf-. 
fenhergs, and others, who attempt to 
dispute precedency with him, we 
have no difficulty in declaring him 
to be the true prince, and the others 
who figure in >the dramatic field 
mere counterfeits. 

Oehlenschhcger’s dramas have 
by no means enjoyed tbe same po¬ 
pularity on the stage as those of 
Raupnch; for in the tactique of 
“ stage business ” the Dramatist of 
Berlin lias the advantage of tbe 
Dane. In all tbe higher elements 
of the drama, however, his Inferior¬ 
ity must be admitted. Granting to 
llaupach the power of constructing 
and evolving his plot with dexterity; 
thorough knowledge of stage effect; 
n pathos which, though sometimes 
theatrical and hollow, is frequently 
impressive; and great skill in the 
dialectics drama, it is impossible to 
recognisn in him those higher prin¬ 
ciples or composition, that standard 
of nature, to which all Oehlenachlie- 
ger’s compositions seem adapted. 
There is nothing in particular by 
which the poetry of Oehlenschlmger 
is more agreeably distinguished from 
that of many of his German contem¬ 
poraries than by its cheerful and 
healthful character. Mysticism he 
has none; from the theories of the 
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fate tragedians, the Milliners and 
the Hnuwalds, he turns with dis¬ 
like ; with the Catholic reveries and 
Rosicrucian or masonic (nupuneries 
of Werner, or the stormy melodra¬ 
matic exhibitions of a Kliogeman, or 
pn Itnmerijjaun, he has as little 
syp>pat|iyi in short, the overstrained, 
the affected, the obscure, the purely 
fantastic, in all their manifestations, 
are foreign to the character of his 
mind. His poetry affords another 
roof how indispensable, or at least 
ow valuable, is the possession of the 
quality of humour to every true poet. 
This is the controlling principle by 
which the other powers of his mind 
are restrained and guided to their 
proper ends ; which prevents his 
pathos from degenerating into a 
puling sentimentality, his passion 
from swelling into turbulent bom¬ 
bast, liis imagination from running 
wild into airy and fantastic theories. 
OehlenschJasger’s is no one sided 
view of nature or art; he has an eye 
for all the comic, as well as the tra¬ 
gic aspects of life, and seizes with 
equal tact and dexteiity tlie laugh¬ 
ing graces of an Oriental tale or the. 
grim and iron force of Scandinavian 
fable. It is impossible to peruse any 
of bis lighter works without being 
impressed with the idea of a w« 11- 
balanced mind, in which good sense, 
good feeling, and a tempered vein 
of imagination are happily combined. 
In his Aladdin, of which we exhibi¬ 
ted an outline in a former number, 
the comic and tragic were intimately 
bleuded in the same piece ; the play 
of which we propose to exhibit some 
specimens on the present occasion 
is almost exclusively comic. It is 
the old theme of the Three Brothers 
of Damascus, an Oriental edition of 
our own European conception of the 
“ Twin Brothers of Ephesus”—a 


story in some shape or other familiar 
to all the literatures of Europe; but 
treated by Oehlenschlasger with a 
degree of light and quiet humour 
{sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
European for the Asiatic locality of 
the piece), which imparts to it an 
air of novelty and originality. Poe¬ 
try, in any elevated sense of the word, 
our readers must not expect; the na¬ 
ture of the subject did not admit of 
it; but in that poetry which is to be 
fouud in the lighi, clear, and graceful 
treatment of a comic groundwork, 
and iu the dexterous management 
of a somewhat intractable imbrog¬ 
lio, tlie Three Brothers of Damascus 
will not be found deficient. From 
tlie contrast between the close re¬ 
semblance of the three brothers iu 
corporeal appearance, and the total 
diiTeieuce which exists between one 
of them and the other two in mental 
conformation, tlie whole movement 
of this little piece is made naturally 
and easily to atise; and though the 
characters of two ot the brothers, 
Ibad and Syahuk, can scarcely be 
said to be distinguished by any yeiy 
uiaiked featuies, yet those of the 
covetous brother Babekau, and his 
wife Lira, are vigorous, original, 
and cmisistt nt. lint these charac¬ 
ters will untold themselves better 
in OebleiischUeger'a veises than iu 
our prose; and as we hate the sys¬ 
tem of short exti acts iu dealing with a 
woi k of art, we shall begin by quotiug 
the first act, which is of uo very for¬ 
midable length, entire ; premising 
merely, that we have taken the li¬ 
berty, in some few instances, of 
abridging some portions of the dia¬ 
logue which did not appear mate¬ 
rially to forward either tne action of 
the piece or the developement of 
the characters. 


A Square, with Tuex. A Khan on the left hand. 

Ibraiho, a caravan driver —In ad — Syaiiuk ( too of the thee In others), 

Ibrahim. So I Here we are in Bagdad ! On the way 
You've fared like princes,—for your sleep you’ve had 
Soft carpets, and strong camels for your riding. 

Ibad. Like princes 1 One would think, to hear you talk. 

We came from Paradise and not the Desert. 

Ibrahim. Your merry bearing, and your strange resemblance. 
Have much amused my caravan. 

Ibad. '11s fair then 
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The caravan should pay for it. 

No man is bound to play the fool for nothing. 

If at our cost the caravan has laughed. 

They must not leave us weeping at our own. 

Ibrahim. Payment 1 The very word has sent them trooping- 
As by the Desert wind the sands are scattered— 

Each to his home. 

Ibad. And we have none i 

Ibrahim. What are ye ? 

Ibad. Two honest artisans, two poor knife-grinders, 

Driven forth, iu search of work, to other lands : 

And as our faces nature framed alike. 

So fate has made our joys and labours one. 

Hna/uni. A jovial pair in south !—Hut tell me how 
Thus moneyless ye can be merry too r 
Ibad. Ask rather how the rich man can be merry;— 

The baik swims lightest with the lightest load. 

Soiih fortnight hence, perhaps, you find us giavcr, 
Deep-thinking wights, fellows with furrowed brow's : 

For, sooth to say, between ourselves, we Impe 
To make our fortunes here in this same city. 

Ibrahim. That hope is built ou quicksands. 

Ibad. Not a whit. 

Here are no deserts, friend. Hut hear our tale, 

And if it pleHse you—take it iu full payment, 

For not an asper eke hai e we to oiler. 

I 1 )/a/nm. I ll play the fool lor once, and bear your tale. 

Ibad. No tale, good Ibrahim, hut downright tiutli. 
in fair Damascus lived our father Kadih 
Some thirty summers since, or thereabouts. 

An honest and pains-taking citizen. 

Twelve children were ids lot—and hut two hands 
To woik for them withal; and yet he grumbled 
Not at his fate, hut lived and lahoiiied on— 

A thirteenth was expected, hut the case 
You'll own was rather hard, when three at once 
Were added to his store instead of one. 

Three, each the other’s image— three impressions 
From the same die. I pass our childhood by. 

Short commons and long labour weic our portion ; 

Soon iu our father’s leathern shop wo sat 
And plied his noisy calling—while the urchins, 

Gathering without, would jeer and mock our likeness. 

Ibad was gentle, I was lazy—not so 

Babekan, who with frowns and clenched fists 

Oft bade them hold their cursed tongues, and go— 

But still the more he raged they mocked the more. 

Once, as one luckless wight came grinning near him, 

He seized a stone and threw it; on ids brow 
It lighted, and stone-dead the urchin fell. 

They Beized and hurried us before the Cadi; 

But how to tell the criminal Y "here lay 

The rub—for each so like the other seemed, and all 

Sat with a look of perfect innocence 

That baffled ail research. Of course Babekan 

Was silent for his own sake—we for his. 

In Bhort they did not choose to hang all three— 

And bo they only banished us for ever. 

Ibrahim. Poor devils! But your brother would be grateful ? 
Ibad. That wiil be seen: for we arc come to try him. 

We parted in the Desert; he himself 
Advised our parting. This confounded likeness. 
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Said be, brings nought but mockery on our heads 
Where'er we come. Far better let us part. 

And each man by himself pursue his fortune. 

Take you the left—I’ll take the right. Some yearB 
Hereafter we shall meet and share our gains: 

And greeting us, he turned and disappeared. 

Ibrahim. And you ?— 

Sj/ahuk. We did not part: the bands of custom, 

Of blood—and of the heart we could not tear 
Thus rudely—that were worse than aught beside. 

We wandered through Arabia, through Fgypt— 

Go where we would, labour was never wanting; 

But riches were as far removed as ever;— 

When suddenly the joyful news was brought us 
Our brothe" bad grown rich, and here was married; 

And so we hurried here to share his fortunes. 

Ibrahim. And ye believe that he will share with you ? 

Sj/ahuk. Why! he has sworn it. 

lbmhim. Have ye witnesses? 

Sj/ahuk. Yes; Allah’s self in Heaven. 

Ibrahim. Allah ! Good friend. 

He’ll scarcely answer to your summons. But 
1 will not with my croaklngs damp your hopes; 

Such things have been, and such may be again; 

So God be with you. For the sum you owe me. 

Think not of that, I give it willingly 

While ye are poor. Should fortune make you rich, 

1 tarry for a fortnight at the Khan, 

And there you’ll iiud me. 11 in aught beside 
1 can assist ye—not with money, look ye, 

But hand or head, call for me. Now, farewell. 

Iliad. Farewell, thou honest heart. 

Si,■ahn/i. God’s peace go with thee. \_Kiil Iiiraiiim. 

Ibnd ( drau mi/ breath'). He’s gone, and so one rare at least is over. 
S/ahitk. True, we have nought to pay, but have we aught 
To eat ? Methinks the meal of yesterday 
Will furnish but cold comfort for to-day. 

Ibnd. We shall be with our brother soon. 

Sj/ahuk. I feel 

A qualm at heart to think that we must meet him 
As beggars ; God knows how he may receive us! 

Ten years have down sinre we beheld him last; 

Ten years change many things, and riches more; 

And of us three, Babekan, as ye know. 

Was still the coldest, though the driest. 

In faith, I have not heart to face him fasting. 

Ibad. That may be helped- See you yon khan, whose roof 
Peeps forth so tempting from the palm-tree’s shadow? 

There we may breakfast. 

Sj/ahnh. Friend, have you forgotteu 

That not an asper in our purse is left ? 

Ibnd. No, faith, not I. But he assured Babekan 
Is known to ail in Bagdad, and to such 
All men are glad enough to lend on credit. 

I know of old lie had a liquorish tooth 
For stolen dainties and forbidden wine. 

And shall be much mistaken if mine host 
Hero of the suburbs know him not, and gladly 
Give credit for his breakfast till to-morrow. 

Sj/ahuk. ’Tis well for him, but not for us. 

Ibad. Even so. 

We will persuade our hoBt ice are Babekan. 
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Syahuh. How bo? Babekan can’t be two at once- 
Ibad. One at a time we must appear, and, tike 
The guard, relieve each other at the moment. 

Syahuh. The joke were excellent, but will it answer ? 

In face and figure we arc like our brother, 

But not in voice. 

Ibad. That we must counterfeit 

As best we can. Perhaps he has seldom heard him; 

Babekan is laconic while he's eating. 

( The Landlord comes to the door of the Khan.) 
Syahuh. Yonder he stands, no doubt. 

Ibad. The very man— 

A most unquestionable landlord's visage! 

Slyly he sends his prying glance abroad, 

As from the roof the urchin eyeB the pigeons 
Hu lures with mouldy pease into his nut. 

See how he smiles, and rubs his hands, and looks 

So courteous, with his copper countenance 

lied with the wine his guests have forced upon him ; 

And yet he can be brutal too, 1 warrant. 

And kick a guest most cavalierly out 

Who asks for breakfast, and has nought to pay for’t. 

Syahuh. Lay that to heart then, Ibad, nnd beware. 

Ibad. Conceal yourself behind that cypress; with 
That fasting face thou look’st half dead already. 

But courage, my elixir will revive thee. 

The Landlord (yrcrtuoj lllAD courteously). 

Good*morning, good Babekan—man of wisdom. 

Thou pattei n to the. idle, Haunting world, 

1 sec the caftan which you wear is even 

More coarse and ragged than the last. What then ? 

You are the same rich, wise, and worthy man, 

And can afford to smile at foppery. 

Ibad. You know me, though in rags, then? 

Landlord. Have I not 

Philosophy enough to separate 
The walnut from its filthy shell ? 

Ibad. My voice 

You’ll scarcely recognise. I've caught a cold. ( llanmauj). 

Landlord. Not easily. You never did me yet 
The honour to exchauge a word with me. 

Ibad (aside). So much the better! 

Landlord. And to say the truth. 

Even if you had, 'twould have been much the same. 

1 am so little musical, I scarce 

Could tell a treble from a thorough bass. 

I mind the sense, and care not for the sound. 

Let but my guests speak plaiu, they'll have their asking- 
Ibad. This is my day ot penance. Tberefoiu am I 
In Backcloth and in ashes tliusattiied. 

I'm not in all things so severe. 

Landlord. ), no! 

In living you are tolerant enough. 

You love not noisy revels, that I know; 

Nor banquets where yourself must play tbe hoBt; 

But at a quiet solitary treat 
You ask no questions as to cost. 

Ibad. Bring out 

Your best, and place it hero beneath the shade. 

Landlord. Enchanted to obey your wish— 

Ibad. But, bark yc. 

I’ve got no money with me. 
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Landlord. ThaV» of coarse. 

It were uot fit that such a mao should walk 
With money in his pocket, or should pay 
His bills in person; all will come id time; 

Don't mention such a trifle. {Exit.) 

Jbnd. Well 1 I won’t. 

At least he can't deny I gave him warning, 

And none can say.l call’d myself Babekan. 

Landlord {brings out merits and wine; spreads a carpet under the 
tree, and tnodes Ibao to cat.) 

This is a pasty that might tempt a prophet. 

There's fruit, and wine in that dark looking pitcher. 

That so .he wine may answer for sherbet, 

If, by mischance, the Cadi Bhould pass by; 

Your conscience- 

Ib/id. —Friend, will imitate the Cadi: 

'Twill pass and take no uotice There, you’ll pledge me? 

Lam flat d. What say 8 my lord ? 

lbad. I say, make haste and drink. 

I do not choose to think alone. 

Landlord (adomshi d — aside). (Am I 
Awake? Is this Babekan?) (iood, my lord, 
l have a buzzing in my ear. Methought 
You ask’d me even now to drink? 

lbad. I did so. 

J.andfnrd {sen ting lion 'elf opposite to his guest ; eyes him shoddy, 
shakes Ins bind, and says m an under t 'litre, as he takes a lung 
draught). 

Heavens, what a change! 

lbad (asidi ). So ! I forget my part. 

(Aloud). Hold there, though ! that’s enough. This jug of yours 
Fur some things answers well, but there’s no seeing 
How much is drunk. 

Lamlloid. For my part, my good lord, \ thinking again. 

i diink but little, and would gladly pie-s 
That little too. I do protest that laudluids 
Have not u greater enemy on earth 
Thun the mistaken courtesy ot guests. 

Who strive to make them topers like themselves. 

I always long to tluow my wine away ; 

And never diink but to keep others tioin it. (Dunks again. 

Hind (Iidling the pitcher from his mouth.) 

You really must set bounds to your exertions, 

Your health will suffer in the public cause. ( Eats and drinks). 

Now tell me something sprightly. Since you have 
No music, wit must season our repast, 
i pass then for a miser in the city ? 

Ah ! who can know himself. We hear but seldom 
The voice, of truth. Speak, landlord, and speak boldly. 
r l his is my day of pennnee and amendment. 

Come, tell me all my faults: the catalogue 
Will never spoil the relish of my wine. 

Lundloid. For heaveu’s sake, sir, let nothing spoil your teiish. 

Ibud. No fear, good landlord. Let them talk. I have 
An appetite that will defy them all. 

Landlord. Why should you heed their empty babble ? You 
Have chosen the better and more solid paTt, 

And need uot eare what envious foes may utter. 
lbad. O! Prophet! I’ve upset the salt cellar. 

Landlord. Wait, wait. I'll bring another instantly. 

(As the Landlord goes out, Ihad motions to Syahi'k, who 
huirns to take loAo’s place. Ibad conceals himself behind the 
cypress. The Landlord comes out with the salt cellar. 
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Syahuk (eating quietly, and in, the same tone as Ibad). 

Well then, what say they of me? 

Landlord . Why, they say 

You are a miserable hunks-your pardon 1 
’Tie they that say so, and not I—a fellow 
That beats hla wife although she brought him riches. 

And doats on his ill-favoured countenance— 

Penurious, peevish, coarse—so says the world. 

Syahuk. 0 world how much dost thou mistake the man! 

I am like other men, 1 have my failings, 

And do confess 1 take my rouse at times; 

But for the rest—pure lies, upon mine honour. 

Landlord. If all the rest be lies, you have no failing; 

Drinking I cannot reckon such. 

Sy i/mk. You speak 

After iny heart. But see, the jug is empty. 

Landlord (aside). He guzzies like a hsh—no matter—if 
He eat for two, I’ll make him pay for four. 

( Aloud). I am enchanted that roy cookery pleases; 

You shame the very pilgrims when they first 
Land here, trout their starvation in the Desert; 

You walk hut some few parep from your house, 

And eat and drink me with an appetite 
A caravan might envy. 

[vi.v the Landlord turns Ins back, Svahuk again springs be* 
bind the cypress, mid Ihad seals himself in Ins place. 

Ibad. \\ hat say they of my brothers. Landlord '< 

Landhn d. How ? 

Ibad. VVliat say they of my brothers ? 

Lam/lurd. You have none. 

Ibad. No brothers! 

Landhn d. You had two, but they are dead. 

Ibad. Dead are they? dead. Then God be with them. But 
How know 1 that ? 

Landhnd. Yourself have seen them buried. 

Ibad. Ah! I lorgot. Well! Peace he with their ashes. (Rising). 

A blessing on this meal—as for the payment- 

Landhn d. Speak not ot that — would that the debt were greater ! 
Ibad. Nay, do not wish for that; it soon might bring thee 
To beggaiy. 

Landhn d (aside) Old miser that he is! still shamming poverty. 
Though he has gold in heaps. Now then, Babekau, 

Farewell, and Allah’s blessing go witli thee. 

Ibad. Ttianks, tiiend! 

Landhn d. Don’t mention it. 

Syahuk (behind the cypress. ) Thanks, my good host. 

Landlord (bowing, l ithovt turning round). You are too good. 

( Aside as he goes out). The man is mad. Till now 
he never gave a man a courteous word. [Exit. 

Iuau and Syaiick uni t , and eye each other musingly . 

Syahuk. That voice is like the screech-owl’s boding cry. 

Ibad. Fear not, our sun is still above the sky I 
Syahuk. But if our brother should no brother be— 

Ibad. Then firm to our fraternal bond are we. 

Syahuk. II he be mindless of his pledge of yore— 

Ibad. Still poverty and we were friends before! 

Syahuk. Yes, Jet the grumbling miser stuff and swill,* 

He wanders, Ibad, in the Desert still. 

For us the palm-tree blooms, the fountains play. 

For us the sun brings forth the laughing day. 

If vainly for a sheltering home we look, 
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Labour gives bread, and water every brook; 

We'll fashion knives and weapons. Sword and knife 
All men muBt use, who live and guard their life. 

The poorest bird etill finds bis grain of corn; 

And roses blossom on the roughest thorn. 

Then, courage, lbad, what have we to fear? 

No frost can chill the love that harboure here. 

We envy not his ore, but use our art 
To win a better prize, a brother’s heart. 


The second act openB in the house 
of Babekan with a conversation bc- 
tweeuhis wife Liraaudher neighbour 
and confidante Salleli, on the subject 
of the temper and habits of Babekan. 
Salleli finds it altogether impossible 
to conceive by what “ conjuration, 
or what mighty magic,” a being 
whom Lira admits to be avaricious, 
peevish, drunken, tyrannical, and 
unreasonable, in short, a worthy 
scholar of the Bashaw, who in his 
reasonings was accustomed to “ cut 
the woman at once and the argu¬ 
ment short," can still continue to 
render himself au object of liking to 
his patient and much abused wife. 
Shu is enraged, however, to find that 
such is after all the case, and accord¬ 
ingly does her best to organize a 
revolt of the harem by presenting 
Lira with a full-length poi trait of 
her husband, in which all these 
features of his character aie brought 
out and dwelt upon with complacent 


ingenuity. Lira, whatever may be 
her owu views upon the suhjec', 
has no wish to have them con o- 
borated by another—she “ thinks it 
not honesty to iiave it so Bet down," 
and is determined to vindicate her 
exclusive privilege of abusing her 
husband herself. In fact Babekan, 
sot, tyrant, and miser as he is, has 
one cardinal virtue which in her 
eyes is sufficient to outweigh the 
seven deadly sins, and, with the 
quirk tact of a woman, she at once 
perceives where the strong point of 
her own case for the defeuco, and 
the weakness of her assailant’s, lies. 
Salleli has got a young, handsome, 
and good-tempered husband—the 
antipodes iu all respucts to poor 
Babekan; but, alas! his conjugal 
fidelity is more than suspected—is 
in fact past piayiug for. Observe 
how scientifically the thiust is seut 
home, and its immediate cilect. 


Sul. And think you then all men arc like your husband? 

Lira. Oh ! no. The most are worse. 

Sal. Far handsomer 

At least. 

Ln-a. Nay, many more ill-favoured. 

Sal. Far youuger then ? 

Lint. 1 lore no baby husbands. 

Sal. Ay, ay—no doubt—you are a lucky woman! 

Lira. That grieves you, it would seem : you come to profler 
Condolence, and are augry that i tell you 
1 don’t need compassion. 

Sal. ( imtntcil ). Simple fool, 

That does not see what all the world besides 
Kuows well: he is a sot, a good-for-nothing— 

A miserable Bcrub, who lives upon 

Your gold, and yet denies you every pleasure. 

Lira (with equal irritation ). 

Nay that is false, and I am pleased with him 
Such as he is. Fiet not your head, 1 pray you, 

About my pains or pleasures. Get you home 
To your soft, yielding, well-dressed spouBe, who fills 
Your harem, not the less, with charming slaves. 

My spouse is faithful: Now the secret’s out. 

That virtue in my eyes outshines all others. 

Sat. Faithful ? Who would seduce him ? 

Lira. A rich man 

Would never want seducers. 
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Sal. And how know you 

That he Is not seduced ? 

Lira. I have my spies 

About, and nothing have they yet discovered. 

Sal. (with an ironical obeisance). 

I take tny leave, and wish you Jong enjoyment 
Of that best proof of lore—a drubbing. 

Lira (returning the obeisance ). Thank you! 

And if the only purpose of your visits 
Be thus to breed ’twixt mau and wife division. 

The greatest favour you could show would be 
That this should be the lust. Here comes iny husband. 

Sal. Allah ! defend me from the monstci’s sight. 

[She runs out. 


Baiirkan enters (grumbling). 

What wants that woman here ? Why lied she hence 'l 
Her conscience smote her, 1 suppose. What wauts she ? 
The go-between ? I can’t abide her look. 

Lira. Nor I—and so 1 showed her to the door. 

Bah. You showed her to the door! False Nerpent, is 
She not your trusty confidante and friend? 

Lira. She was: She is uot now. 

Bub. Well then, to-moirow, 

Site will again. 

Lira. That is if she repent 
Her incivility, and beg my pardon. 

Jinli. She was uncivil then ? What did slio say ? 

L<> a. Mo matter; let it rest. It did concern 
Mo one. 

Bah. Mo one ! Confess at once. What said she ‘f 
Lira, Your pardon—but I cannot. 

Bah. Tell at ouce! 

Lira. I canuot. 

Bab. (heals lur). There tficu ! Will you tell me now ? 
Ln». She called you miser, drunkard, good-for nothing. 
Bub. That I should live to hear this 1 Shameless woman ! 
And this you dare to utter to my face V 
Lit a. Did you not beat me till you mado ine toll it? 

Bab. That’s true, and so for this lime it may pass, 
llow now ? why take your veil ? whither so fast ? 

Lira. I'nto the bath. 

Bah. Tim bath ! always the hath! 

Methiuks ere now you might have washed yourself 
Completely clean; but no! Mo soap and water 
Can wash an artful woman's sins away. 

Ay! were it not for these same baths of yours, 

What would become ot all your plots and plans ? 

The bath, the bath! why 'tis the woman’s mart; 

’Tis there they meet; ’tis there they manage business; 
There, in the corners, youug gallants can hide; 

There bathmen may be bribefc too. In tiie street 
Back flies the veil, while, flower in band, the lover 
Stands pressing you to take his nosegay. That 
Expresses love, encouragement, approval— 

Ay, even the hour and place, they Bay, by such 
A garland may be fixed. A plague upon them i 
I cannot read their eursed hieroglyphics, 

And so I hate all flowers. 

Lira. Mow, dear husband. 

Do not be angry. I’ll return anoD. 

Bab. And why these gauds ? For whom do you bedizen 
Your person thus ? 
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Lira. 'Tis but to please you. 

Bab . Me? 

Let it alooe then—I’ll hare none of it. 

It profits not: 'tis costly, it allures 
The beggars thither. Would a man hare peace 
From beggars, be must strive to make the world 
Believe him one. 

Lira. Well, you have peace at least, 

Ho beggar asks you for an asper. Only 
Be with yourself at peace. 

Bab. Tush—teach me not 

How to demean myself. 

Lira. Now then—Farewell! 

A kiss before we part. 

Bab. Why—you had one 

This morning early. 

Lira. Holy Prophet I are you 

Penurious even in kisses! 

Bab. (fosse* her). There then—take it; 

But you must give it back agaiu—observe; 

Not that 1 long so hotly for your kisses, 

Only for order and for custom’s sake: 

For what I lend l must receive again. 

Lira (smiling). Well, then, when I return I will repay you. [Exit. 


Baugh an (alone and somewhat mollified), 

I almost do believe she may be trusted, 

And yet I know it nut. And if I did 
1 still must act as it I knew it not; 

For let a wife once know she is beloved. 

And then good-night at once to liberty! 

Sirauge race 1 they kiss the baud that punishes. 

And bite the finger that caresses them. 

What sums each year does her profusion cost me, 
in shawls, rich stuffs, and variegated plumes ! 

1 do believe 1 never should have married her 
Had i but known. But stop—this talk !h folly. 

Is uot the gold her own ? Aud yet what boots it 
If 1 at last am brought to beggary! 

1 was so happy that we had no children : 

Fool that 1 was 1 she brought them fast enough— 

A whole menagerie of little dogs, 

That, sword in hand, perform their exercise; 

Besides a school where Btarlings, linnets, parrots, 
Receive instruction iu the mother tongue. 

*Twas but the other day 1 wrung In anger 
The cursed parrot’s neck, because he called me 
Old Huuks—that lesson doubtless Salleh taught him. 
1 should have sold him to the Grand Vizier, 

Who dabbles in such fancies. ( A knock). 

Who goes there ? 


Babeknu’s reflections on the as¬ 
sassination of the parrot are cut 
short by the entrance of Ibrahim the 
caravan-driver, who comes to com¬ 
municate to him the arrival of his 
brothers. Somewhat doubtful, how¬ 
ever, from his knowledge of his pre¬ 
vious character, how the intelligence 
is likely to be received, he begins to 
sound him by a feigned narration of 
tbelr death, and of the large inhe¬ 


ritance which they had left to him* 
Babekan overflows with fraternal ten¬ 
derness at the news of the hundred 
thousand pieces of gold to which he 
is to succeed; the recollection of the 
service his brothers had formerly 
done him in Damascus absolutely 
brings tears into bis eyes; he can¬ 
not sufficiently applaud their fidelity 
to their engagement to divide their 
goods and chattels with each other, 
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since he finds he Is to be executor 
and residuary devisee of both. Con¬ 
ceive his astonishment and vexation 
then, when Ibrahim maliciously un¬ 
folds the truth, and stepping to the 
door, introduces Ibad and Syahuk, 
alive and merry, without a single 
sequin in their pocketa, but quite 
persuaded that Babekau is ready to 
share his purse with them, accord¬ 
ing to covenant. All the possible 
consequences of this awkward arri¬ 
val, the demands for money, the 
jibes to which this strange triplicate 
resemblance must expose him, nay, 
the more delicate domestic dis¬ 
tresses, and “ mistakes of a night” 
to which it might lead, immediately 


present themselves in appalling per¬ 
spective to his fancy. Not being 
blessed with the liberality of Stella 
in the double arrangement, the idea 
of playing the part of a Turkish 
Amphitryon is too much for his phi¬ 
losophy ; and it is with an effort that 
he is able to master his confusion 
and embarrassment, so tar as to be¬ 
stow upon his brothers a cold em¬ 
brace. Ibad and Syahuk, who little 
know the train of thought which is 
passing in the mind of their rich 
brother, begin by remarking how 
little any of the three had changed 
in appearance since they had last 
met. 


Ibad. Brother, you see we have not altered much. 

1tab. No; more’s the pity. 

Si/a. You are much the same, too— 

We thought to find you stouter. 

Hab. Oh 1 no! no 1 

It is uur evil destiny, all three 
To he alike in length, and breadth, and thickness;— 

The luck all other men possess—to he 
Distinct from other men, we must not hope for. 

Si/ti. Well, let it he so; let us but transfer 
The body’s likeness to the mind, and he 
Tint Hatne in heart and thought. 

Hub (mlh aiiHia/ancc). Nay, nay, my brother. 

That is unnatural—impossible. 

Jb/ul. Then you are giieved, it seems, to find uh here V 

Hub. Oh! no ; so that your visit be but short. 

Such likeness suits not here, where folks have got 
Too much to jeer and talk about already: 

As boys, indeed, there was no help lor it,— 

And even as hoys, ye Know, 1 was compelled 
To smite one shameless rascal with a stone. 

But here, a citizen—a married man— 

Must be a little of an egotist— 

Must make his personality appear 

Distinctly from his neighbours’: else. Heaven knows. 

What sad confusion and mistakes might follow. 

Ibad. We meet according to our promise, brother ; 

You cannot have forgot the oath we swore 
To share like brothers all that Heaven might send us. 

We two have toiled for nothing. You, Babekan, 

Have better thriven; and we are not ashamed 
To come and to remind you of your oath, 

Feeling how deep our joy ha been to share 
With you, had we been rich and you been poor. 

Hub. (confused). I grieve to think ye should have travelled hither 
So far in vain. The oath 1 do remember. 

Sm. We swore it in the moonlight, by the fountain 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade. The Prophet's light 
Besilvered o’er the lightly moving waters : 

We dipped our fingers in the moonlit brook, 

Batbea breast and face, and thrice pronounced the words, 
Towards. Mecca and Medina. 

Hub. Right! they were 
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o To share as brothers all our properly .” 

But for these riches, which as steward only 
1 manage here, they are my wife's, not mine. 

Were they mine own, won by mine own exertions, 

It were a duty then to Bhare them with you. 

But, ah ! God knows how little I can do; 

My wife, between ourselvcB, is ruler here— 

An arrant shrew ! so let me counsel you, 

Come not within her presence. Faro ye well 
Your journey's coot I gladly will repay. w w (fc y 

A knock—quick 1—go Into that room—wo must not 
ISo Been together thus j we bhou\d be laughed at. 

The Landlord from the suburbs enters. 

Bab. (aside'). What wants the fool ? To borrow money, doubtless. 
Ay, 1 diil right to keep aloof from him. 

Although his house is handsome, and his fare 
Is, as 1 hear, superb. The wretch is deaf, too, 

Aud one must almost shout to make him hear. 

Land, l greet my worthy patron, and am come 
To thank him. 

Bab. What have you to thank me for ? 

Land. I had begun to think you never meant 
To visit me. 

Bab. I’ll come when l require it. 

T.rt)id. And may your appetite be never less 1 
Bab. Thank you. 

I .and'. How did the pasty taste ? 

Bn ... The pasty 't 

Land. Was not the wine most unexceptionable ? 

Bub. Wretch! do y.m mean to say that 1 drank wine ?— 

CanHt prove it—Have you witnesses to swear it? 

IMnd. Nay, good my lord, you manage matters better— 

You are too wisefur that. You diiuk alone! 

But fear not: no complaint from me shall reach 
The Cadi’s car. 

Bah. You have nothing to complain of. 
hand. Nothing indeed:—for you will pny my bill. 

Bub. That which I drink I pay for. 

Land. That I know. 

For God’s sake, worthy sir, think not l come 
To dun you;—nay—’tis but to ask a favour. 

Bub. I grant no favours: that you know already. 

Land. 1 know—but one good turn deserves another. 

I gave you trust; you'll do the same for me. 

Men have not always money in their pocket, 

And yet may need it. So it fared with you; 

So fares it now with me. I prythee, lend me 
Thirty sequins;—I’ll pay them in a week. 

Hah. 1 (l sooner lend a cord to hang thee with. 

Begone—I’ll give thee nothing. 

Land. ' Nothing I—well. 

Fay me at least the two sequins you owe me. 

Hub. 1 owe you two sequins!—O, shameless monster! 

Land. For breakfast!—fruit, wine, pastry, and so forth. 

Bub. Breakfast!—1 breakfast with yon—did you say ? 

Land. So I should think. 

Bab. When? 

Land. Why, tbiB blessed morning. 

Bab. This is too much—out of my house, thou thief J 
Land. How, drunkard! dare you call me thief ?—was ever 
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Such brazen impudence ? A fellow walks 
Into my house—crams to the very throat 
With dainties—swills enough to swamp a dozen— 

Then calls me thief because I ask for payment. 

There— (Seizing him by the cottar.)— Wilt thou pay me, greedy 
devil?—wilt thou 

Still call me thief?—wilt say I stole thy money ? 

Bub. I do not say that you have stolen my money; 

1 called you but a cheat—let me alone. 

Land. Will you deny it still ? Speak, did you breakfast 
With me, or did you not? 

Bab. I do deny 

Nothing.—Help \ he\p\—a madman's in the house 1 
Lana. Ay, call—roar—shout. I’ve owed you this sound drubbing 
Too long for many an ancient grudge between us. 

And, please the Prophet, now it shall be paid. 

I'll beat the iron while ’tie hot. There—there! ( Beating him). 

Though there were three of ye-( The door opens, and Idaij 

anil Syahuk rush in. hand lord, terrified, loses his hold <</Bahekan). 

-And three there are!- 

Help, Allah, help! the wretch is a magician. 

He multiplies hlmRelf at will. But wait; 

If there be justice to be found in Bagdad, 

It shall be found, and that right speedily! f tines out. 

Bab. Almighty Prophet! what can nil this mean— 

Pastry, and wine, and payment, and reproaches ? 

Spa. Brother, let me read the riddle:—Faint and weary 
We came this morning to the town; we spied 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade a tempting cookshop, 

Whose odours, to the sense ofhungry men. 

Breathed sweeter than the llowers. We thought the owner 
Would know your face, and we might pass for you. 

He never knew the difference. Forgive us, 
l'Jiat thus we breakfasted at your expense I 
Bub. (clasps his hands together abate his head). 

Ay ! there it is ! This is the consequence 
To which this cursed likeness leads. No, no I 
This is past bearing—we must p .rt at once. 

God knows, each man lias quite enough to do 
To sweep his own door clean; and, by my faith, 

1 shall not sweep for three. Must I bo pommelled 
Each time ye please to banquet in my name ? 

Must my purse pay for all your knavish tricks ? 

How know I that the fancy might not strike you 
To play my part in absonce with my wife ? 

What, if it please you to commit a theft 

(And this last prank of yours looks something like it), 

Must I be hanged, forsooth, on your account?— 

No! brotherhood may yet bo pushed too far. 

Begone, I tell you ; leave my house directly— 

There are two gold sequins for each; and each 
Shall have a coat of mine, thou h thus I know 
1 only make this luckless likeness greater. 

For all my coats and turbans still are made 
Of the same stuff, because ( find it cheaper,— 

Now hence; and never let me see you more. 

Spa. (contemptuously). We thank you.mlserable man, for tenting 
The bandage from our eyes, and showing us 
The greedy miser, not the faithful brother! 

You swore, and shamelessly the vow is broken;— 

For, grant you dare not share your riches with us. 

Yet why refuse that hospitality 
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'Which even the desert robber shows the wanderer 
That seeks his threshold 7 Can you not afford 
Some food, some drink, some shelter for your brothers— 
For us, who ventured life itself for you 7 
Have you the heart without remorse to send us 
Again into the dreary desert back, 

Where soon the scorching sands, more merciful 
Than you, will with an easy grave provide us, 

And bide, our mouldering corpses front the sun ? 

I bad. Fie, fie, Syahuk I Who would shed a tear 
In presence of a heartless churl like this ? 

See how he stands and stares, with stony eyes, 

And hears not, heeds not, feels not what is spoken! 
Courage, good brother, quit not hold of hope; 

Even o'er the burning desert she will bear us, 

As lightly as the roc upon his wings. 


Women’s quarrels seldom last 
long where they have a common 
interest in making them up. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the commencement of 
the thiid act, we find Lira and Sal- 
leh, whom we had left mortal foes 
in the opc.niug scene of the second, 
perfectly reconciled; they have mu¬ 
tually explained, and a coalition has 
taken place, on the implied condi¬ 
tion, that the obnoxious subject of 
domestic politics shall not again be 
agitated. They are, in fact, closely 
engaged in a most confidential cabi¬ 


net council, conducted with all the 
good understanding of former times, 
when the discussions are broken up 
by the entrance (apparently) of Ba¬ 
be kan, whose appearance as usual 
puts the gossips to flight. It is Iliad, 
however, who, attired in the east off 
caftan and trowsers with which Ba- 
bekan had generously presented him, 
has taken the liberty of personating 
him on this occasion, for reasons 
which will appear in the progress of 
the scene. 


Ibad (dressed /die B \ iiKh ' \, and with a counterfeited coa't). 

Lira, I’d speak with you alone. 

Sal/eh. Thera goes 

The lace that vainly seeks on earth its fellow. 

I’ll disappear at once. | L'.iit hastily. 

Lint. Dear husband, pardon— 

I know you bad forbidden— 

I hud (// ith a dtmjuisfd v-nee), Of that hereafter. 

To business now. A tempting bargain offers. 

And I am come for money. 

Lnn. Here’s the key 

Of the small coffer. I have none but that, 
lhud. Right—lor the larger—that 1 keep myself, 

1 low much is the rc. > 

Lira. Two hundred golden pieces. 

Jbad. Bring them to me. * 

Lira. I will. 

I bad. So, all goes well ; 

She has no doubt of me. I am Babekan. 

Lint (leturns with a purse'). Here is the money. 

Paul (talus it). Good! 

Lua. You aro not angry, 

Because I saw poor Salleh once again ? 

Hu id. Peace—that account we’ll settle afterwards. 

J.nu ( trutterly ), Well! shall I pay you back the kiss you lent me. 
I lad. Ay—do. ( Kisses hti ). 

Sitdail (ul< m dressed tthe, Babkkw, rushes in). 

O! traitor 1 villain!—kiss my wife 7— 

Adulteress—I’ll be divorced directly- 
Lira. O Mahomet! ( About to faint). 
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lhad. What does this juggler mean P 

What['—would he take my little Lira from me?— 

No, she is mine, and wife to none but me! ( Draws her to hit tide). 

Syahuk {pulling her hack to the opposite side). 

Nay, ahe ia mine; and mine she shall remain. 

Lira. O wretched me I 

lhad {releasing her). Herself shall be the judge. 

Speak to him. Lira—tell him you are mine. . 

Syahuk. Say rather you are mine. 

Lira. Nor yours nor his. 

For neither is Babekan: Ye are two 
Vile, juggling wizards: Ye can imitate 
liis look, but cannot counterfeit his voice. 

Jbad {with his natural voice). 

That too we might have copied, had It suited 
Our purpose—but ’twas needless. I have gained 
Babekan’s money, and a kiss beside. 

Lira. O Prophet, how could I, poor wretched woman. 

Protect myself against such likeness? 

Lhad. There I— 

Take back the money. Lira, with our thanks. 

The jest was only meant to prove how easy 
Imposture would have been, were such our object 
Lira. Who are ye? Mighty Prophet! None but brothers 
Could be so like cadi other. 

Si/akuk. Has Babekan 

Ne’er spoken to you of his brothers? 

Lira. Yes— 

lie said that both were long since dead and buried. 

Syahuk. We are those brothers: likeness such as ours 
Scarce lies within the boundB of c.hauce, ior nature. 

So rich in di(Terence, is poor in likeness: 

We are Babekan’s brothers. Lira—tiiat 
Is certain, but, alas, he is not ours! 

Lira. But tell me, has my husband seen you yet ? 
lhad. Seen ?—to be sure—and turned us out of doors. 

Lira. How strange! How wrong ! What could have moved him 
to it ? 

lhad. Our likeness to him. ’Twas our only fault. 

He offered us an alms, like beggars. We 

Spurned the sequins, with which he hoped to purchase 

Release from all the ties of brotherhood— 

These garments only would we take—constrained 
By pride of heart, not poverty of spirit, 

For of our former rags we were ashamed. 

We wished to prove, too, if you were iu truth 
So harsh and niggard as your husband called you— 

For he maintains tie is a henpecked spouse. 

And you an arrant and ill-tempered shrew ! 

Lira. Poor man, how much I pity him! How strangely 
These fancies work on him at t«mes. Ah! brothers. 

It is an evil hopeless malady, 

Aod therefore he deserves our pity. 

Syahuk. What! 

Pity for him, and none for ua ? 

Lira. Not so. 

But most for him. You want for money only— 

How easily that want may be supplied 1 
But how can money ever buy for him— 

Good sense and loving-kindness to his neighbour. 

Syahuk {smiling with an air of sm prise). Nay 1—that Is true 
indeed. 
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Lira ( giving him back the purse). Well—-mean time take 
This purse. 1 give it gladly. It is yours. 

Syahuk. Thanks to thee, gentle heart— 

Lira. Doubtless you need 

Refreshment ? 

lbad. And a sheltering roof, good sister. 

Lira. With money you will feel no want of either. 

Beneath this roof you cannot tarry, since 
Babekan has dismissed you. But cheer up ! 

Ye shall not travel hence in poverty. 

If he be thankless, l will recompense 

The life you saved for him. But have a care— , 

Show not yourselves abroad, except at evening. 

1 would not willingly- 

(Looking out oj the window, erc/aims, with a terrified accent ) 

Oh! heavens I here comes 

My husband back— 

Iliad. What’s to be done ? 

Lira. Run, fly t 

Hide yourselvs in the cellar. There’s the key— 

The cellar in the garden, where the grapes 
O'erliang the entrance door! I will release you, 

So soon as he is gone. Haste, fly, away 1 

Babkkan enters a little into.iienicd, and speaks. 

One cannot be too careful: who ran tell, 

What those two vagabonds may choose to do. 

I’ll speak to Lira first, and then return 
Unto the tavern. If a man would drink 
With comfort he must have a mind at easp, 

And undisturbed by passion—else the wine 
Sticks in his throat: (discovering his wife). 

Ha! Are you there, good wife? 
Lira. Yes, here I am.—Where should I be hut hete ? 

Babekan, Most true—most true—an excellent remark. 

Where else? A very solid observation; 

Good wife—thou art indeed an honest sou)— 

Has no one called for me? 

Lira. None. 

Jinbilnn. It may be 

That some one may,—if so, be sure you open 
To none. Say, I am not at borne. 

Lira. 1 will. 

Babekan. No man except myself into this house 
Must find admittance. 

Lira. Good. 

Babekan. And when I come, 

Give not at once admittance even to me. 

For possibly I may not be—myself. 

Lira. You speak a little incoherently, 

Methinks. The. wine perhaps r< — 

Babekan (interrupting her). Don’t mention it. 

I am as sober as a judge. Beware, 

You must not judge of people by their looks. 

Lira. What ran you mean ? I understand you not. 

Babekan. So much the better. If you did, it were 
A proof the matter were past praying for. 

Liui. What mean you ? Have you left the tavern 
For good to-night? 

Bainkan. Not I.—I mean to sit 

And drain another tankard with mine host. 

Lira. Go then, and come not home too late. 

Bab. I'll come 
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When it so pleases me. But as I sate, 

And with my boon companions drank and sang, 

The fancy crossed me, that you might receive 
A visit from me in my absence— 

Lira. How ? 

A visit from you in your absence ?—Are 
Your wits amissing ■'—Are you in your senses ? 

Bab. I meant—a visit from my precious brothers, 

Who are not dead. 

Lira. Not dead I what, were you not 

Yourself a witness to their funeral ? 

Hub. They were not dead—that ia to say—not rightly, 

Not satisfactorily dead;—they rose 

Out of their coffins when I left the churchyard— 

And here—in short—they are iu Bagdad—looking 
As like to me as chickens to their dam. 

Lira. Is’t possible ¥ 

Bab. Whether it be possible 

I cannot Bay; that it is true—is certain; 

And to my sorrow have I learnt besides. 

They are the basestwogues on earth—Now, Lira, 

Do me this favour. Be upon your guard : 

(live none admittance here, without the watchword, 

“ Wine and Sequins." You understand ? 

Lua. I do. 

Bah. “ Wine and Sequins," observe. And he who routes 
Without this passport Bend him to the devil— 

And now to business. 

[ Walks out with an aii of drunken gravity. 


Ibad and Hyalmk have in the mean 
time beeu spending their time not 
so unpleasantly in the cellarage. 
The perfection of philosophy is to 
adapt out sell es readily to the cir- 
cum-laiices in which we aie placed 
—at Rome to imitate the Romans — 
iu a wine-cellar of course to take the 
good the gods provide, and drink a 
sL infill before reti eating. Acting on 
this maxim, Hud and Syaimk have 
made such excellent use of their 
time that, in the commencement of 
ttie next scene iu the cellar, where 
we find them pledging each other in 
Rowing cups, they have obviously 
armed at that state of elevation 
which buuishes ail idea of danger. 
Bahekan has lost his teirors, and 
they ate engaged in an auimated 
discussion on the beauties of two 
oi the Caliph's harem who had 
caught their eyes on coming from 
the bath. u At length, with iove 
and wine at once oppiest," they 
drop sound asleep on the floor.- 
Lira, entering iu the dark with her 
friend Salleh to liberate the prison¬ 
ers from their supposed miserable 
confinement, stumbles over the body 
of Ibad and fails, while her friend, 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXLVIir. 


coming to her assistance, Is prostrat¬ 
ed in like manner by that of Syaliuk. 
No souud being at first emitted by 
either of the carcases in reply to the 
pressing calls of the ladies to get up 
and begpoe, they are believed for a 
moment to he dead; hut a snore 
from Syahuk is thrown in just in 
time to announce his continued ex¬ 
istence and to save the brothers 
from the chance of a premature iu- 
teiment. It is clear, however, that 
here in the cellar they cannot re¬ 
main, for Bahekan is hourly expect¬ 
ed to return from his fatiguing duties 
at the tavern, and Lira, with the 
memory of her morning's drubbing 
fresh iu Iter recollection. Is resolved 
if possible to preveut a scene, and 
have these unlueky doubles of her 
husband removed before the anag¬ 
norisis takes place. But how? If 
not dead they are dead drunk, and 
in either case it Beams plain that 
their own limbs will not suffice to 
carry them to upper air. The femalo 
friends are almost at their wit’s end, 
but not entirely, for Saiieh fortu¬ 
nately recollects that, in coming to 
Lira’s house, she bad seen a porter 
from Basra in the street anxiously 
3 u 
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looking out for work, and suggests 
that, tor a couple of sequins, he 
would probably be glad to convey 
the sleepers from the cellar, and to 
drop them in the mausoleum of the 
Dervine Mesroun in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the door of which she had 
observed to be open as she passed. 
Lira makes some difliruliy, on the 
ground that the porter, on discover¬ 
ing tho strange likeness of the bro¬ 


thers, might be terrified, and refuse 
such a freight. But Salieb, who 
now takes the lead, tells her to leave 
the matter to her—to cover Syahuk 
in the mean time with Borne sacks 
which lie in the corner of the, cellar, 
and leave Ibad displayed on the 
iloor. She then goes out in senrcli 
of the porter, while Lira conceals 
Syahuk beneath the sacks. 


Lim. Wo’s me ! what troubles one must bear on earth! 

If, as of late has been so oit the case, 

Babekan comes intoxicated home 

And finds his brothers with the gold 1 gave them, 

1 do believe he’ll beat us all to death; 

And yet what have 1 done ? Shall 1 not daro 
With mine own means to mitigate distress ? 

Sali.hu returns with the Porter+ 

I have succeeded—I have found him, just 
About to leave his station in despair; 

Come hither, friend—we’ll find tlieo work to do ; 

But first—a cup of wine—to raise thy spiiits. 

(She hinds him the cup—he looks suspicionsh/ about him.’) 

OIF with it—quick—none will betray you here. ( He di inks'). 

Snt/eh (pointing to hull). 

There lies the man whom you must carry lienee. 

( To Liu a). 

He knows already all he needs to know. 

Lira. Can you then carry him to Mesroun’s tomb? 

Poiter. Yes, if you could but help me to a sack 
To cram the druu'kard into. 

Lira. There, good friend, 

Lie sacks enough. 

Sallth. Weil, then, let's make the trial. 

She assists huu to put Ibao into the sack. 

It fits the man as neatly as a glove, 

Now, quick—convey him to the monument; 

Return, and you will find your money waiting. 

Porter. Hood. [Goes out with Iiiau on his hail. 

Lira. That's well. But liow shall we get rid of him ? 

( Pointing to Syahuk). 

Sallch. No fear. I’ll auswer for him too. 


Salieh has good reason to lie con¬ 
fident in her own resources, for her 
ftrheme for getting quit of Syahuk 
combines boldness with ingenuity. 

- When the porter, after his half mile 
walk with Ibad on his shoulders 
and the thermometer not under 
,* ighty, has at last got his load safely 


deposited, as he thinks, beside the 
dervise in his marble monument, 
Rnd returns to claim his hard, eai ned 
sequins, be is surprised to find that 
Salieh takes the initiative, aud, in¬ 
stead of banding him the money, re¬ 
ceives him with reproaches for not 
performing his promise. 


Salieh (to the Porter). How now ?—we’ve waited long enough, 
methiuks, 

Till you perform your promise. Yet you came not. 

Porter. Perform my promise? Why it is performed. 

The man lies snug in yonder monument. 

Salieh. Your task, remember, was to carry hence 
A drunkard whom we could not harbour here, 

To Mesroun’s grave. 
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Porter. Quite right—and there he lies. 

Salleh (pointing to Syahuk). True—there he lies—we aee that 
but too plainly. 

It was not honest to deceive us thus. 

And how tong would you hare hint lie there. 

Potter. Where?— 

I say he lies within the monument. 

Salleh. So ! You would know the man then if you saw him ? 

Porter. Know him ? At once. I opened up his sack 
To let him breathe a little, and I marked 
His features. I would know him of a thousand. 

( Salleh , showing him Syahuk’s face). Look here then, friend, and 
say if this be he. 

Porltr (terrified). Oh Allah! Prophet I there he lies indeed 1 
And yet i’ll die for’t that [ bore him thither. 

Salleh. Go to I some drunken vision has deceived you. 

Porter. God help me, I'm as sober as the Cadi. 

Salleh. Too sober then, perhaps—which might produce 
Tim same effect—but why waste time in proving 
What your owu eyes avouch V There lies your man. 

Potter. Ay, there lie lies, that’s dear—amj if he lie 
Here, ’tis most eeitairi that he ean’t lie yonder. 

Sa/li/i. I'm glad to see that common sense has brought you, 
Without the help of scientific rules. 

To Huch a sound conclusion; for there have been 
Wise folks who have deuied it. 

Porter. I at least 

Will not. I do entreat your pardon, lady, 

And own that fancy must have played me false. 

Salleh. Let reason then iu future, my good friend, 

Control your fancy. Take your drunken load 
Away. Convey him quickly to the tomb, 
lleturn, and the sequins are yours. 

Pot ter. Good 1 Good ! 

Salleh. On with the sack. (Assisting him to put Syahuk in). 

Porter (slinking his head with Syahuk on /ns bach). Well I how a 
man may dream 
With his eyeB open. 

Salleh. Friend, console youself, 

For wiser folks than you have done the same, 

And had not sense like you to see their error. [ They follow him oat. 


While the porter is thus engaged 
in his second pilgrimage to Mes- 
roun's tomb,Balirkau,having indulg¬ 
ed at the tavern in as much wine as 
he thinks consistent with locomotion, 
and that not in the most direct line, 
is plodding his way down the street 
to his own door. Like many a true 
believer, it appears that he is a scep¬ 
tic at times, and accordingly, under 
the Influence of the grape, he indul¬ 
ges in some rather irreverent specu¬ 


lations on the inspiration of tlm 
Koran, and on the shortsighted views 
of the Prophet in that part of his code 
in which he prohibits the use of wine. 
How far i udeed he might have carried 
these doubts and objections it is diffi¬ 
cult to say, for his reasonings, which 
are rather of an involved nature, are 
interrupted hy an incident which 
our readers will probably more easily 
anticipate than Babekan did. 


The Street before Barbican' s house. 


Babekan (with a lantern , completely intoxicated, enters singing'). 
Whether our holy Koran be 
Divine, l ne'er could clearly see; 

But this Is clear, that rosy wine 
Must be eternal and diviue. 
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Ia all things else, the Prophet spake the truth, 

A holy man ho was, a valiant soldier, 

A true philosopher, who preached the truth 
At the sword's point; a wise aud prudent man;— 
lie made but one mistake. To err is human! 

Wine he forbade, and therein he was wrong. 

A total inexcusable mistake. 

But hush, is any one at hand ? ( Looking about him with the lantern ). 

No, none, 

I am alone. ’Twas well I brought my lantern, 

For mine own light, 1 fear, burns somewhat dim. 

Well 1 God be praised that I have rid myself 
Of my two brothers; doubles seldom answer. 

And least of all in marriage; then to share 
Two-thirds of all iny means with them, would leave 
A beggarly account indeed behind. 

But not to jumble things too much together, 

’Tis here my house should stand, if it still stands 
In the same spot, where it was wont to stand. 

But much 1 fear it must hare moved away, 

Or sunk into the earth. For all about me * 

Goes whizzing, dancing, shukiug, nodding ro— 

We have a shocking earthquake here to-night. 

But, with God’s blessing, things may mend to-morrow. 

The Porter, retaining with the such on his arm. 

Tarter. Why, what the devil is this? Ah, now I sec through 
The trick I the villain still comes sneaking back 
To bilk tne of my hire as soon as buried. 

I'll teach him not to try the trick too often, 

Or elite my name’s not Caleb. Soho, friend! 

There—ba^k with you into your sack—no struggling! 

Bahikan. What want you with me, youth—you must confound me 
With some one else—you must mistake me for 
Some specimen of counterfeited coin. 

But try me only by the weight, the sound, 

You’ll see at once that 1 am genuine. 

Put ter (forcing him into the sack). 

’Tis by the weight indeed I mean to try you. 

Babehun (laughs). 

What means this dressing ? Do you mean to put 
Another shirt upon me? 

Potter. Yes, a night-shirt, 

And put you into bed. It is too late 
To night to trouble servants for assistance. 

Babehun (who has allowed himself without resistance to be put into 
the sack'up to the neck). 

Some new conveyance 1 What a strange contiivance— 

'To, easier than a palanquin, besides 
Quite economical—dog-cheap, I dare say—- 
One bearer only ’stead of two to pay for. 

( The Porter closes the mouth if the sack). 

But do you know uiy house? 

Porter.' Too well. I've been 

There twice already. 

Bahekan. Don’t forget the pass-word— 

“ Wine and sequins.” 

Porter. The wine I’ve had already, 

And now my mouth waters for the sequins. 

He is asleep. Runs not the proverb thus— 

“ The third time thrives.” I'll try it once again. 

Though sorely wearied of this endless trudging. 

[ Walks out with Bahekan on his shouldcrst 
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This time the porter's mission Is ground, while the marble sarcopha* 
successful, for wo are now intro* gus is faintly perceptible behind, 
duced to the interior of theDervise’s Out of one of these lbad, still 
monument, in which, by the dim only half awake, puts his head, and 
light of the dawning morning, three exclaims:— 
sacks are discovered ly ing in the fore* 

lbad. Where am I ? Have I been asleep ? O, yes, 

I must be in Babekan's cellar still, 

Where sleep so suddenly overpowered us both., 

But what is this? A sack—who wrapt me in it ? 

O, now 1 understand, our gentle Lira, 

With kindly foresight, must have thus attired us. 

To save us from the cellar’s damp aDd cold. 

Well, never will I call her goose again, 

Be she as fond and foolish as she will. 

But where’s Syahuk? Doubtless he has fared 
As well—ay, ay, there lies my fellow sack. 

Hist, hist, Syahuk, sleep no more—arouse thee. 

Before Babckan catch us hero, and make 
Some hellish uproar. See, the day is breaking, 

Let’s leave the vault, as soon as we have quailed 
From out yon portly hogshead in the corner 
A parting morning draught. ( Pointing to the sarcophnyus). 

Syahuk ( puttiny his haul out uf his sack). 

Where can I be? 

What means this mummery ? Who has 9\vaddled us 
In these, infernal sacks ? 

I had (Jiiuylnntj). Nature, good brother ! 

With such a husk surrounds her buttei flies, 

Before they spread their morning wings for flight. 

But come—be quirk, let’s have our draught of wine 
(For coffee we shall scarcely meet with here) 

Ere our giim host appears. 
llabrkan (m ha sad). 

Where are you, Lira: 1 —are you up?—bring coffee, 

I’ll drink it here. 

Ibatl (\aftty). O heavens! here comes Babckan. 

Syahuk (m the same tune). Babckan ! 

lbad (to ha brother). Down into our sacks again. 

Jialu Lan (jurying out of his sad ). 

She comes not. 

The lazy creature hears not—will not rise; 

And l must make it for myself. Whein am I ? 

This bedroom is not mine—yet to be sure 
'Tia dark, and all tilings chow but indistinctly. 

But then a sack—who popped me in a sack V— 

How’s this ?—companions too ! 1 long to know 

Who these same bedfellows of mine ran be. 

(Ibaii and Syahuk put their heads out of their sacks). 

O Allah ! Prophet! help! it is my brothers. 

( Ul three crawl out of their sacks). 

lbad (seriously). 

Forgive, Babckan! ’ttvas necessity 
Alone compelled us to revisit you. 

Thine honest wife, more merciful than thou. 

Gave us this cellar for a sleeping room, 

And covered us with these for lack of bedclothes. 

See, morning dawns, give us one parting draught— 

And you shall never see our faces more. 

Babehan. In Heaven’s name speak!—where can I be?—where am I ? 
Syahuk, Is your own cellar then so strange to you ? 
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Bahtkan. Whet cellar ? 

ltml. Why the wine cellar. 

Jiabekan. The wine cellar 1 

And have I slept within the garden-cellar 
All night. Oh ! now 1 see! That cursed wight. 

Who in the sack should have conveyed me home, 

Has entered hy the backdoor in the garden, 

And, finding the door open, dropt me here, 

To save himself' a yard or two of travel. # 

A curse upon him 1 Well, since we are brothers, 

For this time your offence shall pass; nay, each 
Shall hate a cup at parting from the hogshead 
VV liic'li looks out dimly from its shadow yonder. 

I'll give you also ten sequins a-piece— 

But, mark me ! vanish, and return no more. 

J/itul. But see, the rising sun comes shining in 
Upon our old arquaintsnee in the corner. 

[A rail oj nmri/ttiu tights upon the coj/tn, amt they tlhcuivr all. 

Ihththau. The devil 1 

Syntnth. ’’I’m a splendid porphry coffin, 
lusnibed with characters in gold. 

Hunt. Where are we then? 

Spatial ( reads ). 

O wanderer in the house of death, 

What is life’s pleasure—hut a breath ? 

The fount that slakes the spii it's thkht 
Beyond the grave arises fust. 

/ had. Woe’s me, from such a fount I have no mind 
To drink. Are we theu buiied here alive ? 

Spahak, Not so — the door is open, see je not? 

Uahckan . It it* the holy Mesroun’s mausoleum. 

1 know it uow again. But some one comes. 

They are aimed—it is the guard- Conceal yourselves 
liaeh man within his sack, till they are gone. 

And then for (light. 

f I'hrp creep again into the sacks, amt he stilt. 


ft is not the guard, however, hy 
whom they aie distm bed, hut a party 
ol Bedouins, who foul come thither in 
seaicli of metal more attractive than 
thiee lather ugly middle-aged gentle¬ 
men. Oehlenschljeger, has, in fact, 
connected the comic adventures of 
the three brothers with a slender 
thread of more serious interest, 
founded on the aitae.luuent of Nadir, 
the chief of the Bedouins, toZoheide, 
Jth« favourite of the Caliph Haroun, 
and the resolution of the Arab lover 
. to cany off his mistress from the 
narrow walls of the Seraglio to the 
wild freedom of the desert. Avail¬ 
ing himself of the assistance of the 
"Caliph’s physician, Saadi, whom 
they had captured on oue of his pro¬ 
fessional visits from Basra to Bagdad, 
aud on whom he had bestowed hU 
liberty on condition of his furthering 
Ids views, it has been arranged, 
that a sleeping draught shall be ad¬ 
ministered by the physician to Zo- 


beidc, and two of her companions, 
flliiii* and Fatima, the same in fact 
who had attracted the notice of lbad 
aud Syahuk, by unveiling as they 
came from the bath, aud whose 
charms had been in their flowing 
cups so freshly remembered. While 
under the intlueure of this potion, the 
three young ladies were to be placed 
iu sacks, and in this unceremonious 
guise smuggled out ot the Seraglio, 
and deposited iu Mesroun’s monu¬ 
ment, till carried otF by Nadir aud 
his companions, Kobad and Schem- 
seddin. Saadi, however, instead of 
administering the sleeping draught 
to the ladies of the Seraglio, chooses 
rather to murder (deep by wakening 
up the Calipli in the middle of the 
night, and communicating to him the 
whole plot, after exacting from 
him a promise that all concerned in 
the conspiracy shall be leniently dealt 
with. Accordingly, a corps of black 
eunuchs, and such like neutral 
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powers, are despatched to the monu¬ 
ment with orders to arrest all per¬ 
sons found tbfere, and to bring them 
forthwith before the Caliph. Thus 
the Bedouins are iu search of their 
mistresses, and the police of Bagdad 
are in search of the Bedouins. The 
Arabs, entering the tomb, find the 
sacks lying tlifge as they had expec¬ 
ted, and proceed, without examining 
the contents, to lift them on their 
shoulders, and transport them to a 
cave in the neighbourhood. The 
opening of the sacks in the rare, and 
tiie discovery of three grim-Jookiug 
maio heads, all exactly alike, would 
form, we think, a ctmpde theatre which 
could hardly tail of its effect. The 
Bedouins, convinced that the in¬ 
habitants oi tiie sacks can be nothing 
less than emissaries of Zatauai him¬ 
self, and that they are under the in¬ 
fluence of enchantment, fly iu terror; 
blit their llight is arrested by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Caliph's guard, aud 
the whole paity, including tiie thiee 
brothers, are taken into custody and 
conveyed to the palace. 

The fifth act is almost entirely 
occupied with a somewhat cruel, 
practical joke, iu the Ahou Hannan 
style, played oil' by the Caliph upon 
the brothers. Babekan is well 
aware that three men found under 
such suspicious circumstance*, and 
with such companions, have but 
little chance of making their iuno- 
cence apparent, and that the offence 
of beiug accessary to an attempt at 
abduction from the harem is likely 
to bo visited with some tolerably 
severe punishment, lie is willing 
to compound for some strokes of 
the bastinado, or a few months’ im¬ 
prisonment Muladdin, however, 
one of the slaves of the harem, is 
sent to communicate to the uufor- 
tuuate brothers that the Sultan is in¬ 
exorable, and that nothing less than 
poison is to be their fate, lbad and 
Syahuk bear the announcement with 
courage, as might be expected; hi ; 
Babekan gives way entirely—indul¬ 
ges in maudlin tenderness towards 
his brothers, who indignantly reject 
his approaches—and boldly drinking 
off the potion presented to them by 
the slave, seat themselves in the back¬ 
ground of the prison, to await their 
death. Babekan, after many natural 


shrlnkings and delays, imitates their 
example, and all three soon drop 
down—Sound asleep; for the Ca¬ 
liph does but “ poisou iu jest,” aud 
the object of this mock-tragedy is 
to persuade the brothers on awa¬ 
king that they have passed from 
this world to the next. According¬ 
ly, lbad aud Syahuk find themselves 
surrounded when they awake with 
all sights and souuds such as may 
suit with the idea of Paradise. 
Gentle music breathes mound them, 
liouris with wings oil their shoulders 
iloat about in mazy dances, Muza 
breathes words of Jove into Itmif’s 
ear, while i<'atime whispers accents 
as soft into those of Syuluik. Far 
ill lie rent is tiie reception which 
awaits poor selfish Bihekan. A wild 
and savHge music startles him into 
consciousness. Ail hideous shapes, 
with torches and whips in their 
hands, preaeut themselves heloie 
him; some tantalizing him with 
fruits and daiuties which he is not 
permitted to taste—othcis exhibit¬ 
ing betoie him all the horrors of the 
realms of Kbiis, on which he be¬ 
lieves himself to have just entered. 
At last llu; good-natuie of the Sul¬ 
tan pievails, the mummery ceases, 
and the wholo piece winds tip witli 
the liberation of Nadir, aud the re¬ 
storation of Bahckan to his wife— 
though, like Shy lock, he is ordain¬ 
ed, by the judgment of tiie Caliph, 
to purchase his escape by a liberal 
division of hie large, foittine with 
his two brothers. 

On the whole, without any very 
high pretensions to poetry, this littlu 
comic diama of Oelilern-chliegrr car- 
iics the mind most pleasingly hack 
into the old haunts of our youth, 
and surrounds un with those Asiatic 
associations (heightened and blend¬ 
ed with an European humour) which 
recall to most of us the happiest 
peiiud of life. In his company 

“ The tide of time flows hack for us. 
The tnrwunl flowing tide of lime. 

And in lh« sheeny summer's morn 
Adown the Tigris wo ark borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

Iii|th wall’d gardens gieen and old, 
Enchanted with the place and tune. 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Ilaruuu Alraschld.” 
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JOB 1*11*HI NS, TUB MAN WIIO “ COUMJS't HELP lTf* 

Chap. IX. 


“I think —1 think,” repeated Doc¬ 
tor SaflVon, Ida fingers still upon 
Job's pulse,—“ I think it was very 
fortunate I came.’* Now, whatever 
Job thought, ho said nothing. Saf¬ 
fron rose Iron) his neat, stroked his 
chin, thru-t his hands in his pockets, 
and pronounced sentence—“ A little 
more blood.” 

" 1 thought so,” said Winks, and 
beneficently smiling, he added— 
“ Nancy, a basin.” 

“ Sninn sixteen ounces, and a blis¬ 
ter on the chost,” said Saffron. " Yes, 
that will do for to-night.” 

“ His dinner couldn’t have hurt 
him; ho was only helped three times 
to haunch,” said Winks, piteously. 

“ Well, I promise you,” protested 
Saffron with more than professional 
earnestness, “ if he isn't much better 
to morrow I'll shave his head.” 
Winks pressed the doctor’s hand in 
token of thanksgiving. "You have 
pigeons at hand, 1 hope?” 

“ You know, we’re very fonil of 
’em, doctor. But you cau tell best 
—would they quite agree with his 
stomach ? " 

“ Stomach! pooh—soles of ids feet! 
if we don’t take great care,” arid 
Saffron lowered his voice to a most 
confidential tone, “ if we don't take 
great care, this may lie a case for 
Doctor Luilahy.” Winks winced— 
*• I tell you, there is no time to he 
lost.” At this moment Nancy made 
her appearance with a riband and 
the fatal china bowl. Again Saffron 
stood ready wiili his lancet, again 
he was about to approach the suf¬ 
ferer, when he was chaiued to the 
spot by the loud snores of the pa¬ 
tient. “ Bless me ! he’s asleep,” 
r ciied Winks,and again Job snored in 
corroboration; the very curtain rings 
vibrated with the sound. “ You’ll 
pi ver wake^im ?” asked Wiuks, as 
'Saffron laid his hands upon the bed¬ 
clothes ; “ won’t sleep do him goud, 
doctor?” 

"Quite cure him,” replied Saf¬ 
fron, with a sarcastic smile. “ Six 
hours of such sleep, and he’ll want 
none of my help.” And Job enoied 
with greater vehemence. “ Don’t 


be deceived by that,” said the doctor 
to the host, “ I’ve heard many a pa¬ 
tient do that., aud^ give you my 
honour, with all my care, it has 
turned into the sleep of death.” 

H Well, I thought sleep must bo 
a very balm,” said the supeilicial 
Winks. 

" And so it is,” sharply returned 
the doctor, " hut in some cases balm 
is tiie deadliest poison: this is one 
of them. Sir—Sir,” and the doctor 
shouted to Job, when a gentle knock 
was heard at the door. The footman, 
with a fine respect for the sick Man’s 
chamber, only edged in ids cine!;, 
and in the softest voice begged to 
ask whether the doctor would fie 
able to attend the dinner-table, or 
whether a cover should he put aside 
for him ? 

Saffron,absorbed by Ida profession¬ 
al duties, apparently gave no ear to 
the mission; but pausing near his pa¬ 
tient,—who continued nr. a slioit 
notice to pet form wondeis.for evety 
snore was an improvement in tone 
and body on its pindeeessor,—his 
face bent iuto a smile, and iie ream t- 
ed to his snuff tiox,aiid having taken 
a pinch, observed—“Ha! wel’— 
that's better yes, much better. 
What did you say ?” and he turned 
to the still lingeting footman, who 
lepeated the question. 

“ I think, friend Winks, we may 
venture to leave, him for a few mi¬ 
nutes j—but, hark ye, Nancy, let me 
be called if there’s the slightest al¬ 
teration.” Still Job snored, and still 
the doctor until beyond ear-shot, 
applauded evety note with—"that’s 
well—better—better—better.” 

Wheu the docter appeared in the 
dinning-mom, every voice—save the 
fenra iw of Skinks, alias Wigmore— 
ciied for news of the patient. Saf¬ 
fron answered in general terms, 
which, translated into particular re¬ 
lies, assured the enquirers, that if 
lr Jewel recovered, he would nu 
doubt live;—if his disease proved 
mortal, there was as little doubt he 
would die: that these were most 
learned deductions was evident from 
the fact that everybody seemed per- 
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fectly satisfied with them. The dinner 
was recommenced with an avidity 
that promised to more than fill up the 
previous hiatus. Once — for the 
turtle lay at his heart—Doctor Lulla¬ 
by uplifted his voice amid the unfeel¬ 
ing din of knives and forks, and nod¬ 
ding to Saffron, took off a bumper of 
port with “ to your patient, doctor.” 
There was an ostentatious kindness 
in this—a heuevolence very far be¬ 
yond the wine. 

We like not to linger,—though in 
truth, we have been accused of the 
low disposition,—but we protest, we 
like not to dwell upon the darker 
colourings of our nature; no, had we 
our own task to choose, we would 
distil the. essence of our brains into 
mottoes for thread-papers ;—we 
would prick sweet natal verses with 
baby pins in satin cushions ;—we 
would indite the philosophy of a 
quadrille ;—and pen the biography 
of Lady Mary's bullfinch And oh, 
ye twelfth-cake images! bow truly 
—how beautifully would we paint 
this much mistaken world! How 
would we prove the very flag-stones 
to be best white lozenges ;—Decem¬ 
ber mud, real black-currant jam;—■ 
all acts of Parliament, sweet apple- 
flitters Newgate itself, a mass of 
barley-sugar;—and bedlam hospital, 
a piece of mere hlaucmange The 
p'dlory should be a tasteful sweet¬ 
meat;—and the very gallows built 
of candy! A piofessed beggar of 
twenty years’ duplicity should be a 
worthy object of the picturesque ; — 
aud a man who lives by cutting 
throats a person with an cccentiic 
turn of intellect;—infanticide should 
be a provident care of little children; 
-—anti bigamy, in man or woman, an 
rnuobliug spirit of universality. 
The world we inhabit is really a 
paradise*,—and yet—yet they issue 
four-penny pieces! 

However, a§ we. are not permitted 
to be one of those vary choice 
writers, who, like Prometheus, make 
their own men, but are compelled 
to take men ready made to our 
hands, we must not disguise the 
fact, that, in a very, very brief 
time the ’patient of the blue-room 
was utterly forgotten by at least 
nineteen out of twenty of the guests, 
Doctor Saffron almost included. It 
was very strange, but had it been a 
dinner to solemnize the funeral of 


one of the family, the feeders could 
not have eaten more heartily. Not a 
soul left his place, and—as he ought 
to have done—went beating his 
breast upon the lawn, or wateiing 
the gravel walk with his tears. And 
yet, there was one—one who thought 
of Job—one whose appetite had been 
struck dead at the tenth mouthful 
by what the doctor called his dan 
gurous relapse. The fair widow— 
none of your silly spinsters with 
hearts like gieen oranges—had a 
heart, soft mid lipe as a medial. 
Whether from having lived with, 
aud, alas! huiied, a husband twenty 
years older than herself, she had be¬ 
come a deeper thinker—hud acquir¬ 
ed a keener vision into the soul of 
tilings than many of li«*t e\ cidy-paii - 
ed acquaintance, we know not 
enough of young widows to dei hie ; 
hut of tiiis we are ret tain, she had, 
hum the first, appreciated the merits 
of Job at their golden value : five 
feet ten inches—a handsome fare— 
apparent good temper, and, despite 
the doctor, sound constitution, went 
not lost upon a woman of her ex¬ 
perience. “ She was not a maudlin 
girl," as her own maid ingenuously 
avowed, “to give heiselt red eyes 
for a hi oad and butter hire and cut !y 
hair.” With the widow, the vvliid.cn 
of Mars were of better wmth than 
the locks of Adonis. 

The selfishness of the table pro¬ 
ceeded in all its tumult, when the 
widow, seated next to Doctor S<d- 
frnn—he had attended her poor litis- 
baud in his last illness, and she frit 
a great confidence in him—ventuied 
to |iut a list of queries touching the 
sufferer, as she tendeily thought 
him, up stairs. The doctor was a man 
of system, aud cared not to have his 
patients laid upon the dinner-table. 
Moreover, in the present instatin', 
he was ferociously hungry, having 
been wellnigh worn out in his late 
attendance on Lady Gemini—whose 
medicine, by the way,at that moment 
haunted him. ^ 

“ And, my dear doctor, going on 
well, you say?" 

Turning the drum-stick of a goose 
in his mouth, he replied—" Well ns 
can be expected ;” never taking into 
account tbe extraordinary expecta¬ 
tions of some people. 

" You think there's nothing serious 
in the case ? ” 
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u Serious! no—not at all. I’ve— 
with great pleasure”—and Saffron 
hummed a challenge to wine—” I've 
sent for a nurse,” and again he filled 
his mouth with goose. 

“ A nurse! ’* cried the widow," so 
bad as that ? ” 

The doctor, getting a free passage 
for his voice, gently declined his 
head, and in a soft professional tone, 
breathed into the quickened ear of 
the widow—“ No milk.” 

“ Doctor!” cried the widow, blush¬ 
ing like a peony. 

“ Still, her ladyship.” 

“ Ladyship I why, my dear doctor 
—he ! he 1—who ore you talking 
about?” And the widow simpered- 

“ Your dear friend. Lady Gemini 
—hasn’t Mr Winks told you? At 
last, a charming little boy." 

“ Very true—1 never was so de¬ 
lighted to hear any thing. But the 
preserver of our little boy?” 

“ He’s—lie’s in bed; ” and Saffron, 
becoming restless under the exami¬ 
nation, turned from the window 
and rolled his eyes up and down the 
table, seeking what lie might devour. 
At last he lighted upon a huge 
turkey in cliaius; and with epicu¬ 
rean gusto, insinuated his advice to 
the carver; the widow uncousider- 
ed with downcast head talking at 
his side. 

“ And—and dear Doctor, what 
may lie his complaint ? ” 

“ The breast,” said Saffron to the 
man with the turkey 

“ Love!” thought the widow; 
then aloud, “ He’s a remarkably fine 
young fellow.’’ 

“ The leg’s a poor thing,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Well, I’m certainly no judge, 
but—tell me this—hasn’t he a good 
constitution?” 

“ Not a bit of liver left,” exclaim¬ 
ed Saffron, with deep regret. 

“ God bless me I There’s no go¬ 
ing by looks,” sighed the widow. 
“ 1 hough a little pale, he looked so 
perfectly handsome.” 

^ “ No briosage,” replied the doctor 

to a gesture of the carver, and then 
for the first time since his seduction 
by the bird, he was conscious of the 
rustling of the widow’s black. The 
lady for some time said nothing, but 
somewhat bewildered, she fervently 
hoped that the talk of the doctor had 
been of turkey. 


Disgusted at the selfish manners 
of Saffron, the widow resolved on 
continued silence. It waB in vain— 
her philanthropy was neither of the 
deaf nor dumb. Just as the doctor 
had changed his plate and prepared 
himself tor a new encounter, the 
widow began in her silveriest voice, 
“ But my dear doctor, do tell me— 
do”— 

Saffron laid down his knife and 
fork (he had returned to the veni¬ 
son), and with a piteous look of re¬ 
monstrance and a tone almost vi¬ 
brating with the pathetic, appealed 
to the widow. ** Fur goodness sake, 
madam! do not talk to me while I 
am eating—do not—pray do not— 
here have I swallowed three pieces 
of fat without tasting them.” 

A magistrate, who until that mo¬ 
ment had never spoken, rolled his 
eyes in his head, and ciied 11 Shame¬ 
ful." 

Hath the reader seen a duck 
pluming itself in a summer pond? 
In like manner, stung by the rebuke 
of Saffron, did the widow work her 
head and neck. The doctor cared 
but little for the iuvolutiuns, and 
was proceeding gravely with Ion 
task, insured, as he presumptuously 
deemed, Irom further hindeiance. A 
delicious collop—no less—was on 
his fork—his fork near his mouth— 
his mouth gaping, when, with a long- 
drawn sigh, down fell the head of 
the widow on tho doctor's shoulder. 
There was a general stir at the table 
—a general cry of “ fainted I ” The 
magistrate, chewing his meat, 
authoritatively pronounced—“ de¬ 
cidedly tainted." Wigmurc carried 
the widow from the room, followed 
by the hostess and another female 
friend, who relentlessly urged the 
doctor from his plate. In the mo¬ 
ment of desperate disappointment 
Saffron could have thrown up his 
diploma, so that he might have exe¬ 
cuted his dinner. 

“ Waafever any thing so unlucky 1” 
said the host. 11 First that Mr Jewel 
should be ill, and then that Mrs 

_U 

“ Smypatby,” said Triton, with a 
wink Of wickedness. “ Sympathy.” 

•' Don't, Frank,” cried a dear fe¬ 
male friend of the widow, benevo¬ 
lently strangling a laugh. “ Don’t.” 
But we Are forgetting what 1 b due 
to the new patient. 
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“ We bad better get her to bed,” 
•aid the doctor, with the down look 
of an injured man. 

“ The cane room,*' said Mrs Winks, 
and one of the servants led the way. 
Wigrnore ran up Btairs with bis hys¬ 
terical burden, and Saffron, with 
funeral gait and aspect, followed. 
Wigrnore, having surrendered the 
widow tu the doctor and the women, 
was proceeding to join the company, 
when, about to pass the door of the 
adjoining chamber, he recognised 
the voice of the male patient, at first 
he thought loudly laughing, but his 
head yet rang with the hysterics of 
the widow, and his ear was not sufli- 
cieuily tine to distinguish the sex of 
a note. However, once at the door 
of the sick man, it would have been 
unkind to pass it; therefore turning 
the handle, Wigmore thrust his skull 
into the room, aud, grinning like a 
shaik, asked “ If Mr Ticket was any 
better." Nancy was about to speak. 
“ Say Wigmore—Captaiu Wigmore 
—called to ask;” aud then, with a 
departing kindueBS that quite puzzled 
the giit—“ take care ot his teeth.” 

“ Ticket aud teeth! ” said Nancy, 
*' what can he mean, sir V” 

“ What can he mean!” echoed 
Job to himself, and again an ague fit 
came on. In a few minutes another 
kuock at the door, and Bodkin, the 
widow’s maid, enteied flutteringly, 
fairly sweeping the ground with curt¬ 
sies. She, begged very many thou- 
saud pardons,' but would Nancy go 
to her mistress—the doctor was 
about to bleed her—ami for herself, 
she loved her so much she could not 
hold the basin? It the gentleman 
didn’t niind she would stay, in case 
he might want any thing. Job raised 
his eye above the counterpane and 
nodded assent. Exit Nancy. 

“ And what,” asked Job, in a 
feeble voice, well worthy of cultiva¬ 


tion for a representative of the sick, 
“ And what may ail your charming 
mistress ? " 

“ 1 can’t tell, sir—the doctor says 
her complaint is just the same as 
yours.” 

“ And what is that?” said Job to 
himself in great perplexity. 

“ And I think he called it sym— 
sympathy. But whatever it is, he 
says bleediug is the ouly cure fur it. 
He has bled you, sir ”- 

“ Damn him 1" said Job. 

“ And he’ll bleed iny mistress.” 

Job said nothing. 

“ Yes, sir—he said you are both 
to be treated just alike. 1 le has wi it- 
ten home fur blisters for two. f 
hope, sir, you wou't let him shave 
your head—pray, don’t, sir.” 

“ And why not?" asked Job, 
touched by the interest the woman 
seemed to take iu him. “ W by nut ? ” 

“ Because my mistress has sucli 
beautiful hair, and as you’re both 
to be treated alike—Oh, sir! you 
should see it out of that filthy cap; 
for my part I wouldn’t wear a wi¬ 
dow’s cap to please the best, dead 
man that was ever buiied. 1 ”- 

Bodkin was arrested in her elo¬ 
quence, by the return of Nancy, who 
told her she was wanted in the next 
room. Bodkin, with a mysterious 
glance, at Job, heaved a deep si^h, 
exclaimed, “ Aly poor inistiess!" 
and departed. 

“ Iu the uext room 1 ” thought Job; 
and lie tell off into a hi own study, 
which held him tongue-tied for many 
minutes. When next he spoke, lie 
asked, quite, unconscious of the 
syllables, “ Nancy, is she rich ?” 

“ Very comfortable they say, sir.” 

" In the next room! ” again 
thought Job, “ and to be treated both 
alike! ” And the widow’s lace, des¬ 
pite the dead man’s cap, glowed 
prettily between the curtains. 


Chap. X- 


For three whole days—three 
anxious nights—were Job and the 
widow next-room neighbours. Theif 
feelings, toned, as the doctor avow¬ 
ed, and as they firmly believed, by 
the same sickness, sweetly har¬ 
monized. They could hear each 
other cough, and conscious of such 


advantage, that usually unmusical 
operation, Bublimed by the tender 
passion, became almost dulcet. 
Great things have of late been done 
upon the Jew’s*harp, but they are as 
nothing to the cough of our widow. 
Ere the second day was closed, so 
assiduously had she practised, so 
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frequently had she changed and mo¬ 
dulated the note—now coughing 
off tuam, now ran rsprexsione, now alle¬ 
gretto,and now ferthnm —tliatslie was 
the Philomela of n alight cold, the 
very nightingale of a “ hein! hem! " 
Guileless widow 1 Little did she 
know that the woman who in cer¬ 
tain situations coughs—is lost. 

The heart, listening in the cars of 
truant Whittington, gave the words 
it wished to hells. A spirit came 
through the dewy air of evening—a 
spirit speaking golden promise—a 
visible advent of the great future— 
touched the brain of the little tatter¬ 
demalion of Holloway—clasped his 
little hand, and made his truant feet 
tread the green meads back to for¬ 
tune and to Londrtn. *• Turn again, 
Whittington!” Thus rang the bells. 
—“ Wiite, Job Pippins!” Thus 
coughed tho widow. 

Job wrote— 

“ Blue It ooiii, Ladybird Lodge. 

“ Mr Jewel would feel great hap¬ 
piness at knowing how Mrs Candy 
passed the night. Mr J. has been 
iiiiir/i concerned at her cough — fears it 
is very troublesome to her. Can 
nothing bo done to relieve it?" 

*' Cane Room, Ladybird Lodge. 

“ Mrs Candy returns her best 
compliments to Mr Jewel, and 
earnestly hopes that he has passed a 
better night, lias been much inte¬ 
rested in Iris cold—tears that the 
rookery is too near the Blue Room 
for a delicate patient. Begs to as¬ 
sure Mr Jewel that there is no dan¬ 
ger in her little cough—she has it 
every spring. Hopes it has not dis¬ 
turbed the rest of Mr J.” , 

“ Blue Boom, Ladybird Lodge. 

“ Dvar Madam— Although 1 lis¬ 
tened all night, I was agreeably dis¬ 
appointed at not hearing you above 
three times—may 1 therefore hope 
on your-part for a most refreshing 
sleep, with a considerable abatement 
of rough ? 1 fear that those nasty 
sparrows were up too early for you 
this morning. I trust, however, that 
your complaint has not suffered from 
their noiset Yours, most truly, dear 
madam, John Jkvvul. N. B. If you 
have taken all your medicine, mine 
is not quite out. Need I say it is at 
yoOr service?” 


" Cane Room, Ladybird Lodge. 

" Dbak Sir—Y our anxiety flatters 
and distresses me. I would deny the 
fact—but I have ever been the wor¬ 
shipper of truth. Not once did I 
dose my eyes last night. In happier 
days, I slept like the lady in the fairy 
tale. But there are afflictions, there 
are losses—and since my late be¬ 
reavement—but let me pass the 
theme;—1 have done. 

■' I did not sleep—but there were 
stars in heaven, sir—aud there was 
the vesta) luightiiess of the soft, full 
moon—and the nightingale was sing¬ 
ing in the wood—and tho little airs 
were creeping about my wiuduw- 
paues—aud the leaves were tapping 
at tho glass—and there are associa¬ 
tions of youth—childhood, I would 
say—aud there are feelings—I nmau 
sentiments — touching emotion*, 
which the bounteous-ness of nature 
—oil, Mr Jewel!—wlnit would this 
world be without sympathy ! Ai;ni s 
Candy. P. S. Could you spate a 
powder? ” 

“ Blue Room, Ladybird Lorb/e. 

“ My Dbarkst Madam—M y heart 
is torn to inform you that I have i>o 
powder left. But I have sent to Mr 
Winks, and Inn»c and man ate by 
thK time gone. 

11 Ami you were awake all night, 
and—odd circumstance—so was I! 
And I was looking at the stars, and 
thinking whether hope was there! 
And I was gazing at the moon, round 
and bright as a new wedding-iing! 
Aud your name is Agnes! Oh, ma¬ 
dam, did you ever see the Bleeding 
Pilin'/ If you have, then have you 
seeu a wounded heart—but I'll say 
no more. And yet, what a fool was 
Raymond to run away with a ghost! 
Should not I —I say, should not I 
have known my own, own Agnes ? 
Thine ever, my dearest madam, 
John Jkwisj,. P. S. 1 have now no¬ 
thing left hut one little buttle and a 
poppy-head.” 

“ Cone Room, Ladybird Lodge. 

“Dkak Ma Jcwi'L—Your criticism 
on the drama does honour alike to 
your judgment and your f.-clings. 
The Improbability, so lucidly deve¬ 
loped by your own instinctive good¬ 
ness, has, I own, often struck rue; 
but never so fully as now, touched by 
your diamond of a pen. Oh, sir! why 
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will you not condescend to write for 
the stage? A task so easy—and the 
reward so great! For the sake of the 
expiring drama, do forget you are a 
gentleman, and write a play. 

“ You spoke of Itnqmond deceived 
by a shadow. Alas ! hath not many 
an Agnes been alike betrayed ? How 
many an elopement—how many a 
stolen match—but whither am 1 wan¬ 
der ing? 

“ I hear that you are about to quit 
your room. 1 am rejoiced at your 
convalescence. How delightful—as 
the old gentleman in The Stranger 
more than insinuates—to feel well 
alter lieinif ill 1 To breathe the fresh 
uir—to move again among rural ob¬ 
jects—to sit in the dusk of evening 
—such an evening as this day pro¬ 
mises—in a jessamine bower—such 
a bovver as that at the end of the se¬ 
cond garden to the right of the 
acaceis, as you enter by the little, gate 
through the private arbutus grove— 

1 say, how delightful in such an 
evening, and in such a place, to in¬ 
hale the fragrance ot the jessamine's 
creamy blossom—to sit and talk of 
our hopes in the next world, and our 
pleasures in this! Oh, Sir I 
“ Farewell, yours truly, 

“ Agnus Canuv.” 

We do not intend to criticise this 
correspondence; we merely vouch 
lor the letters us from true copies. 
That the widow should promise jes¬ 
samine blossom in April, wo put 
down to the unthinking liberality of 
the generous sex. And yet it is the 
power of woman to make even the 
dead twigs of life bud—yea, to give 
to very stinging-nettles the form and 
fragrance of delicious hyacinths. 

In all epistolary history there are 
to our mind few letters so interest¬ 
ing from their origin, from the place, 
feelings, and sentiments which beget 
them, as these notes, written with 
only a thin partition between the 
writers. A matter-of-fact lover would 
have thought of a gimblet. Job, how¬ 
ever, in the height of his passion, 
know what was due to female timid¬ 
ity aqd his host’s wainscot l 

Job lay In a sweet pensiveness in 
bed, the last letter of the widow be¬ 
tween his finger and thumb—when 
Winks tapped at the door. " Bet¬ 
ter—oh, yes—much better”—cried 
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that soul of hospitality, glowing be¬ 
nevolently at Job, who received the 
news with a smiio of interesting lau- 
gour. 1“ Aud the widow—she vows 
she'll eave her room to day!” Job 
felt thn blood in his cheek, aud 
crumpled the letter under the clothes. 
“ He! he I Saffron’s given yo both 
up! ” 

Job’s lips moved, and we think he 
said—“ Thank God I " 

“ Ho Bwore there waB no making 
ye better or worse. lie I ho! Alii- 
dicine was thrown away upon ye. 
Oh! 1 had almost forgotten—your 
trunk is rome.” 

“ Trunk! ” echoed Job, forgetting 
in the moment that he had spoken of 
a compact, but handsome wardrobe, 
left at a distant inn, to In: forwarded 
to him, whenever ho should write 
for it—he pursuing a rambling tour 
throughout the country, led onward 
by its objects of the picturesque. 
And yet, had Winks certified to Job 
that his “ elephant, liarncsMui and 
mounted, was at the. door,” Job had 
not been more astounded than at the 
announcement of his “ trunk.” Were 
the fairies back again! 

“ A young man left it. Nancy, let 
John bring it up. 11a! ha! widow,” 
and Winks tapped playfully at the 
wall, in answer t;,o a light feminine 
laugh from the next apartment. The 
laugh was repeated- “Ila! ha l my 
lady,” responded Winks: and then 
looking archly at Job, sagaciously 
said—” You can’t tell me who's in 
next room ? ” 

“ My trunk ! ” cried the rapt Job. 

“ Ha! hat my lady—oh, here la 
the boxand the servant put down 
a square wooden repository, very like 
one of those precious coffers made 
for precious legal wigs. 

“ Trunk,” repeated Job,eyeing the 
box as if it contained a lighted bomb¬ 
shell. 

“ Your name, however,” said 
Winks, reading in sonorou - tones the 
direction on the lid—“ John Jarel, 
lisq .! —Ha 1 you are right—very 
right,” commended Winks, contem¬ 
plating the limited dimensions of the 
box—” never take a tour of pieasuro 
with much luggage. A clean shirt, 
and a change—quite enough. I sup¬ 
pose, now, you have some of your 
sketches there ?” 

Job tried to speak, but could only 
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•■fleet a ghastly smile, which Winks 
liberally translated into the affirma¬ 
tive. 

“ I must see them—where’s the 
key?” and, at the same moment, 
impatiently placing his fingers to the 
lid, it yielded to the action. “ Uu : 
locked 1” exclaimed Winks, and the 
lid stood up. “ Why, Air Jewel— 
.humph !—eh—ha, ha!—why, what 
lathis? Sketches ? Ua! ha!” 

Job dissolved into a cold jolly, and 
the roots of iiis hair turned to ice, as 
Winks, with a fine homage to art, 
carefully removed a pen-and-ink 
drawing from the inside of the lid, 
and held it in a light most favourable 
to its beauties. The connoisseur be¬ 
held, scratched with bold, though 
rugged touches on the back of a 
printed dying speech—(the valedic¬ 
tory oration of a celebrated sheep- 
stealer)—a gallows; the perpendi¬ 
cular and horizontal beams fancifully 
constructed of two baby corals, and 
the figure of a mau, wiili that mortal 
inclination of the muffled head, de¬ 
pending therefrom. 

“ An odd subject—a very odd 
subject,” exclaimed Winks, “ and 
what is this written underneath? 
—oli! I see,” and Winks, his eyes 
growing bigger, read'with a tone of 
wonder, “ I'/ud's the Ticket / Well, 
Mr Jewel, I—ha! ha! 1 can't for 
the life of roe compliment you on 
the taste of your design, but ” and 
Winks gave a look that heralded a 
joke, “ but your execution is per¬ 
fect.” 

Job grinned from ear to ear with 
ill-suppressed horror. He tried to 
speak, hut not a word would come. 
He lay in silent agony—fairly nailed 
by terror to the bed—watching the 
looks and hands of the interested 
Wioks, who, his curiosity conquering 
his good manners, rapidly twitched 
up the few articles of dress tumbled 
/.nto the box. The freedom of Winks 
may, to be sure, admit of this excuse; 
had the garments been of velvet and 
bro-cade, he had not rudely laid bis 
hand upon them, but openly dis¬ 
playing their coarse web and ple¬ 
beian cut, they were at a thought 
plucked forth, and thrown about at 
pleasure. 

“ Your wardrobe, Mr Jewel? 
pours 1 ” cried Winks, holding a 
doublet between his fingers, and 
bis face wrinkling into a thousand 


lines of fear and doubt, as though he 
held a serpent by the tail," pours t ” 
Winks waited for an answer, but 
Job was struck dumb by the myste¬ 
rious apparition of his own breeches! 

Yes; the box directed to “John 
Jewel, Esq.,” contained the whole 
of the wardrobe, minus the Blurt, of 
Job Pippins. Job raised himself 
upon his elbow, and with a pecu¬ 
liarly pale cast of thought surveyed 
the remains—the slough of his baser 
days. His higher nature (he was in 
the blue bed in a fine cambric shirt, 
lace ruffled) looked down upon his 
sordid first life. In that moment, 
the purified intelligence contem¬ 
plated the squalor “ shuffled off.” 
No wonder then that Job, looking at 
his late breeches, after some time 
doubted his identity. 

u This is some shameful trick.” 
cried Winks; “Borne infamous hoax.” 
Job smiled in acquiescence. “ A 
stupid piece of would-be wit.” Job 
shrugged up bis shoulders in pity of 
the inventors. “ But it shall be Been 
into.” Job shook his head and 
blandly smiled a—no. “ But it 
shall 1 That a guest of mine should 
—no, Mr Jewel, no,—it shall”—A 
sudden thought, with a rush of blood 
to iiis face, came upon Winks; slap¬ 
ping his thigh witli great force and 
precision, he exclaimed, ” If now, 

it Bhould be”-- 

A slight tap at the door, and en¬ 
ter the hero of the river—Frank 
Triton. " How-d’ye-do, Jewel, how- 
d'ye-do?” asked the visitor, with 
that graceful freedom which distin¬ 
guishes the truly well-bred. Job 
smiled faintly, aud immediately 
there grew at his bed-side a clump 
of alders, and a bright river ran 
through bis chamber. “ How-d’ye- 
do, sir?” and Frank offered his 
hand to Winks, who gathered him¬ 
self up, and at a short notice, looked 
as dignified as a leaden statue. 

“ Mr Triton, as a gentleman,—and 

a man of honour"- 

“Hallo!” cried Frank,evidently 
unused to such terms of conjuration 
on the part of the speaker—” Hallo! 
what the devil now ?” 

Winks remained stern to his pur-, 
pose, and began de novo. “ Mr Tri¬ 
ton, as a gentleman, and a man of 
honour, do you know any thing 
about this P ” and inclining his fore¬ 
finger towards the box. Winks look- 
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ed and stood the Incarnate spirit of 
interrogation. 

“ About what ? ” cried Triton, 
with a tongue of brass. 

“ About this, sir—and this—and 
this—and this ? ** and Winks pointed 
to the raiious articles of dress the 
exnviai of Pippins scattered on the 
floor; and as he compelled the eye 
of the questioned to jerkin, vest, 
and doublet, it was plain from the 
shifting expression of the beholder, 
that he was not all guiltless. Frank 
tried the first resource of detected 
crime; he essayed a laugh, relent- 
lessly nipped in the bud by Winks. 
“ No, sir, no, this is a serious mat¬ 
ter; 1 look upon myself as insulted, 
and again I ask you if you know 
any thing of these clothes? ” 

Triton hung down his head, and 
subduing a laugh, and then biting 
his lip,—with a look of confusion, 
turned over the vestments with Ills 
caue. 

“ Enough, sir—quite enough—I 
see the joke, and a very poor one it 
is, belongs to you. How Mr Jewel 
may receive it, 1 know not. Nay, 
sir, no denial. Now, 1 recollect— 
there was nobody hut yourself and 
your new friend Mr Wigmore pre¬ 
sent,”—(at the name ot Wigmore 
it was observable Frank fluttered 
with his cane,)—“ when I spoke of 
Mr Jewel's wardrobe; and I repeat, 
how he, as a man of delicate honour, 
may consider this affront, sir, 1”- 

ilere the attention of the speaker 
was turned towards the bed where 
Job lay with a slate-coloured face, 
and bis teeth rattling like dice. Whe¬ 
ther it was fear, or conscience that 
touched him, we will not enquire; 
Mr Winks liberally translated the 
emotion into “ indignant rege. Of 
course, any gentleman so put upon, 
would be in a fury." And then the 
host, his softer nature returning to 
biin, began to play the part of peace¬ 
maker. “ It waB wrong; it was very 


stupid of Frank—but he waa a wit, 
and wits were very foolish people— 
and Frank, if he would but leave off 
his wit, would be a very fine fellow, 
and so Mr Jewel would pardon the 
jest, and think no more of the rags 
sent in the box ? "* Job strove to 
make an answer, but still he lay 
dumb and bewildered. 

“ Come, come, forget and forgive. 
Now promise ine, my dear Jewel, 
you’ll think no more of the trum¬ 
pery, will you, now ? " 

“ I’ll—I’ll—try to forget it; ” mag¬ 
nanimously answered Job. 

“ That’s right, the brave are al¬ 
ways generous; and the man who 
would jump into a river”- 

Job looked piteously at Winks— 
“ Well, well, 1 11 say no more of 
that; but you’]! shake Frank’s hand 
—yea, you’ll shake Ids hand?” Job 
had some conscience, and still kept 
his hand in bed. “ Come, I must 
have your hands upon it—I say I 
must; ” and Winks, with a powerful 
philanthropy^ pulled the hand of 
Job from beneath the sheets, and 
fixing it in the hand of Frank, bound 
the two in his own, and kept shak¬ 
ing them to make their friendship 
mingle. 

“ Now, now. I’m happy,” and 
Winks Walked from the room, confi¬ 
dent that he had planted the olive; 
and pondering on the courage and 
generosity of Job, who was at once 
a hero and a sage, and “ couldn’t 
help it.” 

Job, left alone with Frank Triton, 
was about .to launch into general 
topics—when Frank put to him the 
following question—“ Pray, sir, can 
you tell me any thing of Mr Wig¬ 
more ¥” 

One moment before Job was for 
turning upon his side, when the 
query, significantly put, kept him on 
his back. No beetle with a corking- 
pin through bis bowels was ever 
mo' e cruelly fixed. Job groaned I 
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“ Pray, Bir, can you tell me any 
thing of S& Wigmorp ? ” Frank, with 
cold ferocity, repeated the question. 

Job felt die whites of his eyes 
turn yellow, as he replied—** No, 
sir.” * 

“ Very odd; humph; I thought 


he recognised you at your meet¬ 
ing?” 

“ No, sir,” repeated Job, with 
some improvement of tone. 

** Why, I thought he alluded to an 
old complaint of yours. Didn’t he 
speak oi a—a toothach ? ” 
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“ Never saw him in my life till I 
saw biin down stairs,” said Job, with 
growing confidence ; and what was 
more, with truth; for it will be re¬ 
membered that when the great cap¬ 
tain entered the hut. Job was sleep¬ 
ing in the arms of spirituous liquor. 

“ He has something the air of a 
—a gentleman! ” said Triton doubt- 
ingly. Job was silent. “ And yet, 
yet,” continued Triton, after a pause 
—“ yet, it’s very odd." 

“ 1 thought he was an old friend,” 
remarked Job; becoming interested 
by the manner of his visitor, and 
really anxious on his own account 
to know something of the mysterious 
Wigmore. “ An old and valued 
friend.” 

“ Only an acquaintance of a few 
hours. I’ll tell you, Mr Jewel, how 
it was. You have heard of the af¬ 
fair of the swimming-match ? ” Job 
tremblingly nodded an affirmative. 
“ Returning to dress, I found some 
sc'nuudiel had stolen my clothes. 
Without a rag—a stitch—you can 
easily suppose the perplexing deli¬ 
cacy of my situation.” Job could, 
“ At the very moment of my desti¬ 
tution, who should saunter to the 
hauk hut Mr Wigmore. _ lie pro¬ 
fessed the deepest sympathy for my 
loss, and with the most benevolent 
zeal, ran to a neighbouring hut, and 
in a few minutes returned with the 
very garments you see before you, 
borrowed from the wife ofa cottager.” 

- “ Indeed?” said Job, looking at 
his old familiar dress with the cold 
eyes of a stranger. “ Indeed ? ” 

“ So lie said, but the fact is, Jewel, 
one doesn't like to own one's self 
tricked ; and, in the first place, the 
hang-dog who stole my coat Btolc 
my purse with it—Yep are the first 
to whom I have- owned so much, 
and”—here Frank .confidently laid 
his hand upim tbtPh&nd of Job— 

Pray let it go no further." 

- “ Nobody shall know it from Hie,” 
stoutly piomised Job, 

'* However, T don’t eo much care 
for the fellow who took my purse; 
he’ll meet witli ids reward—yeB, I 
-already see the knot under his ear.” 
Job instinctively clapped his hand 
to his jugular. “ What’s the mat¬ 
ter, Jewel?” 

“ Weakness — only weakness,” 
said the diazy Pippins. u And—and 

- he— Wigmore borrowed those 
clothes from a cottager ? ” 
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•• So he said; but, between our¬ 
selves, I know not if they didn't 
come from the bones of Jack-of-the- 
Gibbet. Look at ’em. Jewel,” and 
the speaker weighed the doublet at 
the end of his cane—■“ isn’t there a 
Newgate cut about ’em ?” 

“ Very Newgate,” confessed Job. 
“ Rut,” said he, hastening from the 
subject, “ what makes you suspect 
Mr Wigmore ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. Struck by bis 
friendly offices, and thinking him 
something of a character, I asked 
him to the house of a friend I am 
visiting, and then our talk falling 
upon ”■- 

“ Won't you try to come down ? ” 
said Winks, knocking at the door, 
and speaking as he opened it. 
“ Won’t you come down, Jewel ? 
The widow will be up, and there’s 
somebody below, who—why, what’s 
the matter ? You are friends still, 

1 hope?” anxiously asked Winks, 
as he marked the look of constraint 
on the face of Triton, and the per¬ 
plexed-countenance of Job. ” Still 
friends?” he bawlingly repeated. 

“ To be sure—good by, Jewel, 
good by—muni ! — not a word,” 
added Frank in A low tone, hut not 
low enough to escape the pi irked 
ear of Winks—“ not a word; we 
shaH meet, and then”—and then in 
a louder note, “ Good by—wish you 
well—good by.” 

Winks inwardly blessed his be¬ 
nignant still's that had brought him 
up stairs. “ A feigned conciliation 
—a sham truce—’ we shall meet*— 
yes, yes—very good—thank God! 
there’s a magistrate! ” All this 
passed through the beating brain 
of Winks with incredible celerity; 
however, dhguiaing his sagacity, tie 
again adfdressed himself to Job—- 
“ You'll come down—you must 
eomeadown—here, John, take this 
rubbish away ”—and Job’s late ha¬ 
biliments were again boxed, sud 
carried from the presence.- ” You 
must come down—I have some 
frieuds here yet whom you must 
know. Her ladyship was just now 
■in the next room—ha !—1 declare— 
look upon the lawn—her husband is 
come—there is Sir”- 

Job looked ffom his bed, and 
tRough the outdoor object had sud¬ 
denly tnoyed, Jeb too clearly recog¬ 
nised through the under branches of 
a larustinus, the well-known nine- 
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S in calves of Sir Sciplo Mannikin, 
ob sunk back upon his pillow, and 
wished to render up the ghost. 

“ You will come down repeat* 
ed Winks, his back turned upon the 
sufferer. 

“ In the evening—yes, in the even¬ 
ing." The doubting looks of Winks 
compelled Job to peculiar emphasis; 
and the host, affecting satisfaction, 
left the room. We say affecting, for 
Winks was not to be duped. 

And again Job was under the same 
roof with Sir Sciplo and Lady Man¬ 
nikin! with the individual mischief 
—the sweet perdition of his hopes I 
What was to be done f As he asked 
himRclf for the twentieth time the 
perplexing question, his eye fell 
upon the vcracjfigicx— in pen and ink 
—of William Ticket, scratched on 
the flying speech, fallen like a sybil’s 
leaf upon the bed. As his eyeballs 
hung upon the black lines,ids imagi¬ 
native fears made the.ni undulate and 
tremble, and he saw, not William 
Ticket, but Job Pippins in his mor¬ 
tal throes! Nor were, the terrors of 
Job without the best authority; for 
at the very time that die lay steeped 
In the cold dew of horror in the 
blue*room, his garments, accident¬ 
ally waylaid in the hands of John by 
the inquisitive Sir Scipio, Were re¬ 
cognised as the identical covering of 
the kiss-robbing — artery-cutting— 
repeater-stealing barber! Great was 
the astonishment of Sir Scfyio, and 
many and curious wCro the looks 
passed between bis Btern sek and 
gentle wife (Mercy married to Jus¬ 
tice, but with no power over the 
sword), ns the story was told of the 1 
delivery of tbo box at the lodgfr , tho- 
theft comrAHted on Frank Triton, 
and the accident which put him 
under temporary obligatldirlo Job’s 
vestments. 

“ There is no doubt that the 
scoundrel," said Sir Scipio, juid no 
man, from constant practice,’ gave 
more SonorouB expression to the 
epithet—" tl^t the. scoundrel base 
joined the gang of ruffians prowling 
hereabout. Y$a, yfis "—anil lie look- 
ed at Lady Sciplo as though he were 
ajpout to promise her a delightfpl 
treat—" thpiceTl be a pretty cartfull. 

- And tbis v madffln-rtUs is the fellow 
•you have pitied I" ’ Lady Mannikin 
spoke not; but, assuming, tile privi¬ 
lege Of her sex, she passed her nana- 
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kerchief across her eyes. She, in¬ 
deed, spoke not; but, oh, the elo- 
quence of her cambric 1 Yea, there 
Is a tongue In pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs! 

Faustus in his agony shrieked- 

" Lentfr, lentil, currite noctis ei;ui! ” 

* 

Not so, Job; he lay and prayed for 
night—“ thick night.*’ He had made 
up his mind—he had determined to 
escape. It is true, he thought of - 
the widow with a touch of tendeiv 
ness that—then again he thought of 
his neck, and tiie widow passed 
away. Marriage was a doubtful 
good—but banging was a Certain 
evil. To Btdy for tbo widow, was 
to go to the assizes; Ilymcn and 
Jack Ketch were iu bis case so 
intimately allied, that l;n must have 
them both. The evening came on, 
tho stars appeared, and Job, with a 
heavy, heavy heart, looked abroad 
into the grey sky, and asked himself 
where ho should sleep. lie fuse 
from his bed—precipitately dressed 
lii mac If—went to the door—touched 
tho handle—withdrew his fingers — 
sat down, and again and again ru¬ 
minated on the policy of his depar¬ 
ture. Now he thought of the good 
dinners, the soft bed, and the ser¬ 
vants ? in livery. Antjl now alhhia ' 
hopes’' would be extinguished by a , 
black cap! No; fly be -must; so, ' 
determining to creep down stairs, 
silently gain the garden,'feud thence 
get into the open road, he with a - 
sinking of the heart, and pnqsing 
once to listen for the widow—ho 
listened and ho heard her not—he 
' placed his hat upon iiis head, and 
was about to open the door, wbeu 
—his arms dropt to his side, and ho •&} 
fell —come came tin corpo morlo —he 
fell into a -chair—the door was 
do uMd- locked I 

At the first burst ’tof perspiration 
consequent on' tliiat discovery. Job 
ettuid not have parted with less than 
two pounds of solid flesh'. All was 
known—Sir Scipio had found him 
out—he ivas a laqpb shut up for the 
knife 1 He -listened, and he heard 
-the clouted shoes of the parish con¬ 
stable ascending thestairCI No; it , 
was his own heart thumping to get 
through his Waistcoat. Job wiped 
bis- (prebend, and.tried to think. He 
bad, with very many- people, great 
presence of mind— but not in criti- 
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cal situations. He walked, to the 
window; but be gathered no coun¬ 
sel from tbe start*. lie cautiously 
opened tbe casement, to contem¬ 
plate the possibility of “ a drop.” 
Bacchus—bountiful Bacchus—pre¬ 
vented his taking it. Never was the 
jolly god so beneficent to wretched 
man 1 A tine, of at least Borne fifty 
years growth—a vine, with armB of 
cable strength, grew up the wall of 
the house, offering the finest footing 
to tho fugitive. Had the purple 
toper visited Ariadne aa Hotnco vi¬ 
sited Juliet, he could not have set 
up a better ladder. Job's feet and 
hands were in a trice among the 
fruitful cordage—and so lightly did 
be descend, that never a hud was 
lost to ids helper. 

Job stole along tho garden, and, 
silent as a mole, made in the direc¬ 
tion of the high road. Creeping 
down oue of the greet) alleys that 
intersected the grounds, he was sud¬ 
denly struck motionless by a voice 
that touched his heartstrings, lie 
lgjd himself flat upon his belly, per¬ 
spired, and listened ; an umbrageous 
lilac entwined him around. “ Two 
husbands before I'm thirty?" ex¬ 
claimed a female voice in a note of 
perfect satisfaction; the speaker 
was no other than Bodkin, thu wi¬ 
dow’s maid- " Two husbands—a 
lord for a twelvemonth—and a thud 
marriage at forty,” was tho reply; 
and Job gasped agony as he recog¬ 
nized the deep, winning, subtle tone 
of Molly of the hut, removed to the 
precincts of Ladybird Lodge for tho 
ostensible purpose of telling the fu¬ 
ture destinies of the anxious house¬ 
hold. For the last three dnys it ap¬ 
peared Molly had secretly driven her 
trade; every domestic, from the 
butler to the scullion, had crossed 
her hand and looked on future life. 
" And now you must tell me about 
my mistress?” " The widow?” 
asked the black-eyed sibyl. " Will 
she—will she marry Mr Jewel ? ” 
“ If nothing worse befall him,” was 
the unsatisfactory reply. “ Worse 1 ’ 
'erlfcd Bodkin; 11 cfcn any mischief 
threaten so sweet a gentleman ?” 
. Job was generally above vulgar su¬ 
perstition; hut in the present case 
Jhe thought there might be something 
in a fortune-teller. “ At this mo¬ 
ment,” pronounced Molly, her Voice 
deepening with kg* subject, “ I see a 


gallows and q church—a nooie and 
a wedding-ring—a coffin and a bride- 
bed. Yes, yes, I smell die flowering 
hemp end tbe marriage roses.”— 

“ God bless us,” cried Bodkin, with 
sudden religion—“ bang a gentle¬ 
man!”—” And why not?” replied 
tho prophetess, quite unmoved by 
the probability of such a catastrophe. 

“ Hang Mr Jewel! ” Btill exclaimed 
Bodkin—" Why, what can he have 
done ? ” There was a sudden rust¬ 
ling of the leaves—a quick footstep 
—and then another shrill, feminine, 
anxious voice, asked—" What can 
he have done ? ” A delicious tremor 
wenttbrough the hones of Job as he 
heard the voice of the widow. It 
was, indeed, Mrs Candy; won to the 
imprudence by the strong weakness 
of love, she had prompted her maid 
to touch upon tbe future fate of her 
mistress, herself hid the while among 
the bushes. Molly answered not the 
agitated interrogative; the widow, 
with new fervour, laid a dollar in her 
palm, and again repeated, with ten¬ 
derness, “ What can he have done?” 
Molly was meditating, if possible, a 
satisfactory answer, when—when— 

Job, worked upon by a thousand 
sweet emotions, and fearing to he. 
tray himself, lay and wriggled on the 
grass likp a u ire-snake in a panto¬ 
mime. “ Holding his breath for a 
time,” and digging bis face into the 
turf, two or three green blades un¬ 
happily entered his uostrijs; and 
thus, when Molly was about to di¬ 
vine, Job published a loud sneezo. 
There was a death-like pause! 

“ A cat I ” cried Molly. 

“ A man ! ’* exclaimed the maid, 
with deeper knowledge; and instan¬ 
taneously the three women, like a 
leash of startled bares, ran bounding 
off. Molly aud Bodkin, not weak¬ 
ened by the weight of sorrow borne 
for the past six months by the 
widow, secured their retreat—but 
the widow, running with a more 
matron-like step, and accidentally 
coming in close contact with Job, 
as he rose upon his knSes, was lock¬ 
ed—nay, double-locked in his nerv¬ 
ous arms. Of courwf she was about 
to give a stream th^t would have 
split the “ unwedgaable qnd gnarled 
oaks,” but Job exclaimed, “ ’Tts I 
—your Jewel,” and added to the* 
evidence of voice the testimony of 
touch—and the scream of the widow. 
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merely snapping a stay-lace, died 
mutely In her throat 
“ You wicked man! ” said Mrs 
Candy, ‘'after such an illness to 
venture in the night air.' Pray— 
pray return to the house.” 

'< Impossible,” cried Job, deeply 
impressed with the imprudence of 
such a step. " Impossible—my fate 
is fixed.” 

“ What can you mean,” asked the 
widow with most peculiar astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ I say, my fate is fixed—but 
wherever 1 go, madam, the recollec¬ 
tion of your charms, your virtues— 
the sweet hours of Bickness passed 
in the blue room—oh, ma’am! I am 
the unhappiest of men ! ” 

“ Don’t say so,” urged the widow, 
though at the time thinking the un¬ 
happiest of men the most pictures¬ 
que object in creation. “ Don’t say 
so. What lias happened ? ” 

“ Oh, ma’am! I am a wretch 
hunted by evil fortune—a miserable, 
ill-starred man—a victim to acci¬ 
dents that—why, why was 1 born ?” 
exclaimed Job, throwing bis head 
up to the stars for an answer. 

“ I see it all 1 ” cried the widow 
—" I see it all—tell me, sir—pray 
tell me—I have heard the story from 
Mr Winks,—hut I thought you were 
secured—aud nowit all comes upon 
me—but weren’t you locked up r ” 

“ I—I was! ’’—and Job’s teeth 
chattered at the recollection. 

11 And yet you have eluded him,' 
—and—oh, yes—the fortune-teller 
spoke too truly—flowering hemp I 
—yes, your life, your precious life 
is forfeit to the law I they’ll—they’ll ” 
—and the widow grew hysterical 
with the conviction, and she laid her 
head upon Job’s shoulder as she 
finished the sentence—“ they’ll hang 
you.” 

Now, although Job had withstood 
the torment of his own fear of the 
gallows, he could not bear up against 
this touching corroboration, and the 
tears Btarted to his eyes, and he 
stood dissolved, with one arm round 
the waist of the widow. 

“ And you have met,—and you 
have shed his blood i ” 

“ I did it for the best,” said Job, 
his thoughts recurring to the apo¬ 
plectic Sir Scipio in the waggon. 

“ No doubt—no doubt,” "replied 
Mrs Candy with feminine charity— 


“ but the world, Mr Jewel—the 
world judges not of best intentions. 
And Where—where is he now?” 
she asked with timid curiosity. 

" In the lodge.” 

"But are you certain of the 
worst ? ” 

“ Certain—I saw his legs among 
the branches, and a new gush of 
sorrow on the part of the widow 
awakened Job to new attentions. 

“ But this ’’—and Mrs Candy wip¬ 
ed her eyes with marked decision— 
“ this is no place for us—I mean for 
you. You must fly—you must quit 
tiie country—in a brief time the 
affair will be forgotten, and then you 
may return—ana ”- 

“ True, madam, ti ue; ’twould bo 
tiie safest—wisest plan—but, since 
you have shown such kind concern, 
1 will confess to you that I cannot 
leave England without——” 

“ Nay, Mr Jewel—■” 

“ I cannot stir from this spot with¬ 
out”—money, Job was about to say, 
but the widow was impatient— 

“ You are a man of honour, Mr 
JcwpIV ” 

“ 1 am, ma’am,” and Job, antici¬ 
pating an offered loau, put his hand 
upon his heart very boldly. 

“ Then—then be our two fates 
one—England, farewell—I’m thine 
for ever,” and she sank upon Job’s 
neck, and his kneesknockcd together 
with his new responsibility. 

At this moment, shouting voices 
were heard in the direction of the 
house. Sir Scipio and Winks were 
loudly encouraging searchers and 
pursuers. 

'■ No time is to be lost,” exclaim¬ 
ed the widow !—“ this way,—this 
way 1 ” Aud Mrs Candy wound 
through the bushes, Job mutely and 
wonderlngly following her, the 
shouts growing louder—and a brace 
of pistol bullets being fired, as Job 
swore, within a band of his curls. 
Fo*r a few moments let us leave the 
fugitives to their fortune. 

Winks, morbidly fearful of the 
irascibility of Job, had locked his 
.door to prevent what be otherwise 
looked Upon and published as cer¬ 
tain, a duel between Messrs Jewel 
and Triton. Ha had unburtbened 
his bosom to Sir Scipio, who, as a 
magistrate, proposed that the inha¬ 
bitant of the Blue room Bhould be 
bound in heavy articles of peace. 
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For Rome time did they wait for the 
bell of Job—when Wiuks, attended 
by Sir Sripio, proceeded to tbo Blue 
room, where they found the window 
open and their Jewel gone. The 
affair was clear as day to Winks: 
hla guest, incited by his delicate 
sense of honour, had diopt fioni the. 
window to keep a mortal assigna¬ 
tion. Ou this, butler, footmen, 
grooms, lacqueys, all were armed, 
and all scattered about the grounds 
to seize the would-be homicides. 
They found not Frank Triton, for ho 
had that day consented to be, chair¬ 
man at the Walton (dub— a knot of 
brothers of the'nnglc—and at the 
time of the scaich, was certainly 
about to measure bis ground under 
the table; neither did they li rid John 
Jewel, for he—but we shall return 
to him;—but they, found, rolled up 
like hedge-pigs among the shiuhs, 
armed to the teeth tfith crow-bar, 
centre-bit, and ail the other imple¬ 
ments of their “ dreadful trade,” 
three gentlemen with ono purpose, 
Pliineas, Mortiake, and Buts, the 
triumvirate of the wattled hut. Two 
of them having iired in resistance, 
and thus satisfied their self-respect, 
modestly surrendered. Bats fought, 
but valour was in vain. Let ua re¬ 
turn to the lovers. 

They had crossed the bridge, when 
they espied a post chaise rapidly ap¬ 
proaching them. Bent, as it appeared, 
for Doctor Lullaby, yet a visitor at 
the lodge, for a grand christening 
next day at Wigglcdon Park. The 
widow possessed sufficient argu¬ 
ments to induce the postilion to take 
herself and her Jewel in and turn 
the horses* heads. Away they rat¬ 
tled, Job sitting, in the estimation of 
liis affianced wife, a new-bloiv u hero 
by her side; bho full of temieiness 
—he full of hope, when—-the horses 
k stood iixed. Job let down the glass 
to call to the postilion, when a 
horse's-head looked into tho chaise, 
and be heard in, he thought, vvell- 
reineinbmd notes—Stand—your 
money! ” Tho widow 'screamed— 
“ Wlguiore 1" and felt for her purse. 
The horse withdrew his iiead, and 


when Job, trembling on the verge of 
dissolution, rose to give the, treasure 
to the high way mini, he saw the ani¬ 
mal with his forelegs Btubbornly 
folded under him, and his rider tug¬ 
ging at the veins and digging with 
his spurs. Nor was the postilion 
blind to the accident, but lashing his 
horses, started on, and the wheel 
striking the head of the highwayman, 
knocked him senseless into the road. 
In four and-twenty hours the pas¬ 
sengers of the post-chaise were 
wedded mau and wife. 

Poor VVigmore,—wo mean the 
luckless Skinks—was found by a 
companionate countryman, who re¬ 
cognised the horse as tho property 
of Fiank Triton, esq., a line animal, 
but with one extraordinary defect, 
that of going upon his knees,—and 
was delivered into the hands of the 
law. ilis fuilher history is to be 
seen in that interesting miscellany 
which for the past few years lias 
supplied the playhouses with their 
most touching dramas. It also con¬ 
tains brief notices of Phineas, 
Mortiake, and Bats. As for Molly, 
slin became an honest woman : she 
married a sheriff's officer, and wore 
diamonds from the small and uncer¬ 
tain profits of a sponging-house. 
Poor Skinks! in au evil hour did lie 
boast of his knowledge of horse¬ 
flesh—of his power to cure any steed 
of any known or unknown vice, and, 
in a no less luckless hour did Frank 
Triton, taking him at his word, lend 
him his bright bay without naming 
its particular defect. 

And what became of Job-Pippins? 

He married the widow—made the 
graud tour—Bent, anonymously, fifty 
pounds to Frank Triton for his purse 
and clothes—a handsome repeater 
to Sir Scipio Mannikin (and though 
lie was dead, the present was not lost 
upon his successor)—returned to 
Eugland— kept a comfortable house 
—and having plenty of money, was 
a decent, respectable, neutral kind 
of feilow—a frank, jolly dog, whom 
the luck of accidents had made so, 
and “ couldn't help it.’* There are 
very many Pippins! 
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REMINISCENCES OF STOTHARD. 

Part II. 


I hath now to speak of Stothard's 
Canterbury Pilgrims, the most po¬ 
pular of all his woiks, though he 
has executed hundreds quite equal 
to it in merit. No artist had ever 
before attempted so full and so ela¬ 
borate a painting, illustrative of tho 
father of English poetry. Indeed, 
Chaucer had been most undeserved¬ 
ly neglected, both by tins artists aud 
the reading public at large, though 
he was always valued and studied 
by the few who have a true tasto for 
poesy founded on nature, in the 
manly and unsophisticated strains of 
pure English verse. Though genius 
such as Stothard’s generally selects 
its own subjects in the highest aims 
of literature and art, yet it is uut a 
little remarkable that some of the 
great efforts of the human mind hare 
arisen from the suggestion of others. 
We have instances of tills in Milton, 
in Shakspeare (if it be true that 
F.lixabeth suggested to him the sub¬ 
ject of the Merry Wives of Windsor), 
in Cowper's Task, and in various 
other works of no less celebrity. 
With painters, most of the old mas¬ 
ters had their subjects pointed out 
to them; some were directed to il¬ 
lustrate a particular event in history, 
in tiie annals of a noble house, or to 
decorate the shiines and altars of the 
saints with particular passages and 
occurrences from their lives; and 
tiie most distinguished of ail Rubens’s 
works, as a serin, tho Triumphs of 
the Medici,, were painted by com¬ 
mand. 

Stothard’s Canterbury Piigiims 
owe tlieir existence to the late Mr 
Oromek, tiie engraver, who resided 
near the artist in Newman Street. 
I first saw tiie picture at the house 
of the engraver above named, soon 
after it uad been returned from 
Liverpool and Manchester, and 
other large towns, where it had 
been exhibited. The following is, 
as nearly as I can recollect at this 
distance of time, the account given 
to me by Mr Cromek of tills cele¬ 
brated painting. “ I always wished,” 
said be, " to see a picture of Chau¬ 
cer's pilgrims on the road, travelling 


in company together, when they de¬ 
termined to beguile the way by 
telling stories. But I wae quite 
aware, that the great objection to 
such a picture would be the mono¬ 
tonous uniformity of a procession; 
aud how little capable such a sub¬ 
ject appeared to be to admit of va¬ 
riety and action, so as to preserve the 
natural order of a company of horse¬ 
men going along a straight road, 
without (by an attempt at varying 
the line of match) becoming either 
too violent or too artificial fora pro¬ 
cession, which, however broken, is 
still a procession, and has in it some¬ 
thing formal Who could hope to 
make any tiling of it? was always 
tho cry, when 1 talked about it; but 
I felt convinced that, in tho hands of 
Stothard, the subject was one capa¬ 
ble of being made a groat deal of, 
without the faults that were appre¬ 
hended having any thing to do with 
it. 

This work, thus suggested by an 
engraver whose name is scarcely 
known (aud it deserves not to be 
forgotten), was undertaken and exe¬ 
cuted in a comparatively short space 
of time. It is now before the eyes 
of every one }*for few bouses, where 
the master has a library, or has any 
pretensions to a love or knowledge 
of the fine arts, are without the print, 
fiamcd and hung in a conspicuous 
place—thousands have seen it,'J>oth 
abroad and at home, and every where 
is it equally admired and praised. 

In the Pilgrims, Stothard has dis¬ 
criminated the characters with tiie 
utmost judgment and delicacy of 
tact, following closely the poet, and 
never masquerading or grotesquing 
ids creations. There is great merit 
ii; this; for Hamlet’s observations 
to the players on the liberties they 
take with their authors, is quite as 
applicable to the painters, who too 
often do much more than Is set down 
for them, In illustrating the records 
of history or the fictions of poetry. 
In this painting, the miller, “aroken 
of ale,” who leads on the cavalcade, 
playing on the bagpipes (an Instru¬ 
ment which) in Cbaucer'e time, was 
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as common lu Kurland aa it is yet in 
Scotland), appeals very careless of 
the good people to whom ho acts as 
piper, to biing them “ out oi tonne” 
—his own tipsy music, seems to be 
all that he heeds—his horse, carries 
him as he lists. The host is excel¬ 
lent: Stothard has Seized on the mo¬ 
ment for representing him, when ho 
stops his steed, and holdiug up the 
lots in Ids hand, proposes tho re¬ 
counting of tales, to beguile the time 
on tin* road to Beckett’s shrine, lie 
truly gives us the man described by 
the poet, as 

“ A fairer burgo-s is there non in chepu, 
Hold of his speech and wise, and well y- 

t aught.” 

The wife, of Bath, who forms a 
most prominent object in the group, 
is represented to the life; she has 
all the joyanee, tho hearty good will 
of a blithe and hold spirit, uncheck¬ 
ed by any delicacy of sentiment, or 
courtly reserve of manners. She is 
not nice enough to ride quietly along 
as the Prioress docs in bucIi a mixed 
company, but laughs and jests with 
all around her. She is speaking to 
the Pardoner, who, by the arch ex¬ 
pression of his c uutenance and liis 
action (that of pointing to the bag of 
papal pardons that he carries with 
him, as a welcome commodity, to 
market with at Canterbury), seems 
to be cracking some joke with her, 
and recommending to the jovial 
dame the indulgent contents of his 
holy bag. It shows great judgment 
in Stothard that ho lias not repre¬ 
sented the wife of Batli as a gross or 
disgusting woman. She is to Chau¬ 
cer's party what Ninon De L’Enclos 
was, some centuries after, to the 
court of Louis XIV,, a refined vo¬ 
luptuary, delicate in appearance, not 
In mind or manners; Blie ridcB, like 
the Muse of Comedy, light and gaily 
along. 

To the wife of Bath Stothard has 
well opposed the Lady Prioress; the 
most minutely drawn and, perhaps, 
' delicately shaded and relieved of all 
the poet's characters in the Pilgrim¬ 
age. She sits her horse with a quiet 
and a graceful ease j and appears to 
be engaged in conversation with the 
Nun, who is her " Chapellaine.” 
Her attitude, person, face, air and 
dress are in exact agreement with 
Chaucer. As we look on her we see 


a gentle and a modest lady in holy 
bonds—" a Prioresse," 

“ Thnt of liiic smiling was fulle simple and 
< «v . 

Hire guatrsit oath n’as but by Saint Cloy.” 

Chaucer enumerates her accom¬ 
plishments admirably, from the style 
of singing the service in the church 
to her French, which was derived 
from the fashion of her day. 

“ J'.iitoucil in hire nose ful snetely ; 

Anil French she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the stole id' Stratford atto Bone, 

For French of Paris was to hire unknowc.’’ 

In the days of the poet the use of 
kniveB and forks was reserved for 
the carver, not for those who ate. 
The extreme attention on the part of 
a lady of so pure a mind as the Pri¬ 
oress, in the nicety observed by her 
at table, is particularly noticed by 
Chaucer; and it shows his careful 
observation of human nature—since 
delicacy at meals is not only the 
distinction of a gentlewoman, but, 
like nicety in dress, it is one of the 
never-failing indications of a delicate 
mind; coarse and absent feeders, 
and slovenly and negligent persons 
(though there may be a few rare ex¬ 
ceptions), are, for the most part, 
gross and selfish spirits, for they sel¬ 
dom respect others or themselves; 
hence is it that good manners have 
their silent witnesses in personal at¬ 
tire and in demeanour whilst parta¬ 
king of a meal at table; and if such 
manners and observances are not 
absolutely virtuous in themselves, 
they indicate virtues in those who 
practise them. How carefully did 
the Lady Prioress conduct herself 
at the social board! 

“ She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 
No wette her fingers in hire sauco deepe; 
Wei could she carry a morsel, and wol kepe; 
Her oyer lippe wiped she so clene 
That in her cuppe was no farthing sene 
Of gresse, when she droken hadde her 
draught.” 

Her humility, her tenderness, and 
feeling are beautifully described by 
Chaucer, and as nicely preserved in 
the modest air and the sweet and 
feminine deportment by the painter. 
She was lively, too—not a melan¬ 
choly religionist. 

11 And sickerly she was of grete disport, 
And full pleaisunt sad amiable of port, 
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And prined he r to eounterfvten clicra 
Of court, and ben estateHch of manere, 

And to ben holdeu digue of reverence. 

Hut for to upeken of hire conscience, 

She kbs bo charitable and so piteous, 

She would wepo if that she saw a mouse 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were dede or 
bleddc. 

Of small houndcs badde she that she fedde, 
With roasted flesh, and milke and wastel 
brede. 

Hut sore wept she if oue of them were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a gerde Miner t; 

And all was conscience and tender herto." 

The temptation to quote Chaucer, 
when we look on Stolhard’a beuuti- 
ful Pilgrimage, is almost irresistible. 
But 1 must forbear, aud coniine my¬ 
self to a lew general remarks, as to 
expatiate on every character in the 
piece, excellent as they are, would 
require a little volume. The Surrey 
hills are seen in the background; 
and for those hills the artist made 
sketches on the spot, from the old 
Kent Road near Pcckhum; the com¬ 
pany in the picture, when they be¬ 
gin to tell their tales, are not sup¬ 
posed to be more than a couple of 
miles “ out of towne.” They had 
quitted the Tabard in Southwark 
early in the morning, in the month 
of April; a time of year, when, if so 
fanciful a parallel may be indulged, 
wo may liken Nature to a damsel of 
lifteen, openiug and blushing, and 
displaying a promise too advanced 
for childhood, and not sufficiently 
put forth for womanhood, whero 
the smiles and tears rapidly chase 
each other, where there is more of 
sweetness than energy, and where 
gentleness and tenderness give the 
assurance of a summer warmth of 
feeling that is to come, like the beau¬ 
tiful flowers and the glow of a June 
day, and an autumn rich in the fruits 
and the harvest, which both the pre¬ 
vious seasons contribute to make 
plenteous. The hour of the morn¬ 
ing, at such a time of the year, is 
marked in the picture by a deep- 
toned colour, and the effects of light 
and shade, of foreground and dis¬ 
tance, are In perfect harmony the 
one with the other; yet so nicely 
managed, that they are made secon¬ 
dary to the train of figures; nothing 
being so brought forward, or made 
of so much importance as to divert 
the attention from the characters of 
the piece | the eye rests on them at 


once. The portrait oJF Chaucer is in¬ 
troduced, he is one of the company. 
Tliis was painted from a poi trait of 
the poet, still preserved in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, and said to have been 
executed by Thomas Occleve, who 
was Chaucer’s pupil. It represents 
a remarkably handsome man, of a 
thoughtful countenance, who seems 
to be observing what is passing 
around him, but without taking any 
prominent part in the discourse. 
This is a touch true to nature; since, 
with some few and rare exceptions, 
men of great genius are the worst 
companions thatcan be found inor¬ 
dinary society. Whilst the world 
around them are busied in their own 
matters, or on little and cummon 
tilings, the man of genius is busied 
in that world only as the bee is among 
the ilowerB, to glean the modicum 
which each individual may supply, 
to store it in his own hive, and there 
to build up his fabric of such sweet 
food, that uo mau, like no one flower, 
could fix on or recognise the indivi¬ 
dual portion that may have been de¬ 
rived from himself, now that it has 
undergone the change and the refine¬ 
ment and the depositing in those 
beautiful cells of order and of grace 
that are, in the poet’s mind, like the 
waxen caves of the bee, the treasury 
lie forms for himself, and whence he 
draws forth all his wealth and dis¬ 
penses it to others. 

The knight and the young squire 
are prominent characters in the pic¬ 
ture. The latter rides a beautiful 
white horse; aud by its being intro¬ 
duced in the foreground, relieves the 
whole group. Stothard excelled in 
painting the horse; and in this he 
resembled his favourite RubcnB. In 
the Pilgrimage the animals are as 
various and as characteristic as their 
riders; and the way in which he has 
contrived to break and diversify the 
monotonous line of the procession, 
without placing any one, figure In 
an uncommon position, shows the 
very consummation of the artist’s 
judgment; it is a complete triumph 
over the difficulty that was most ap¬ 
prehended, and one which uo man 
but of the highest order of invention 
could overcome; for there Is no re¬ 
petition in the picture ;«nd Stothard 
has in this Instance contrived to turn 
a defect of subject into a merit of 
art. I have only to add, that in the 
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co?tume of the characters, the most as the etching, which, as all the 
scrupulous exactness was observed, drawing in the plate depends on It, 
The painter, assisted by his son was a happy circumstance. Stothard 
Charles, collected from manuscripts spoke in the highest terms of that 
of the time of Chaucer, preserved in etching; the Italian artist had pre- 
the British Museum, from monu- served all the spirit of the original; 
ments, effigies, &c., his authority for but he did not live to go beyond this 
the armour of the knight and all the delicate and introductory part of the 
other dresses; not the slightest ac- task. Soon after his death, Mr 
companiment was neglected. I can- Cromek took the plate in hand ; he 
not do better thin to close my brief also died; and a third (whose name 
notice of this extraordinary painting, Ido not remember) undertook it; 
by giving the following extract of a but he had soon a similar fate with 
letter, from the pen of the late Mr the former engravers. The plate 
Iloppner, R. A., on tne subject:— was at length beautifully finished 
“ in respect of the execution of the by Heath. It speedily became a 
various parts of this pleasing design, universal favourite; whilst the fame 
it is not too much praise to say, that of Stothard spread rapidly through 
it is wholly free from that vice which out the country, 
tbo painters term manner; and it has I do not know at what period 
this peculiarity besides, which I do Stothard painted The Fiitch of Bacon, 
not remember to have seen in any which, from form and size and sub- 
picture, ancient or modern, that it ject, becomes a companion to the 
bears no maTk of the period in which Pilgrims—it was, however, a later 
it was painted, hut might very well work. The nature of tho subject 
pass for the work of some able artist gives an air of festal triumph to every 
of the time of Chaucer. This effect gay figure In the group. Before the 
is not, I believe, the result of any young and amiable pair, wbo have 
association of ideas connected with won tho fiitcb, is seen a serving-man 
the costume, but appears in a priml- bearing it along. By the side of his 
live simplicity, ana the total absence horse walk tho country minstrels, 
of all affectation either of colour or who head the procession with bar- 
pencilling. Having attempted tode- mony. Two lovely and sylph-like 
scribe a few of the beauties of this damsels run before the animal that 
captivating performance, it remains bears the wedded couple, strewing 
only for mo to mention one great flowers. After them follow the train 
defect—the picture is, notwithstand- of friends and attendants crowned 
irig appearances, a modkrn oxk. But with garlands—some mounted, others 
if you can divest yourself of the ge- on foot. The picture is closed by 
neral prejudice that exists agaiust a group of figures who stand as 
contemporary talents, you will see a spectators. Amongst these the 
work that would have done honour painter has introduced himself— 
to any school at any period.” tliu head is in profile, the likeness 

Nothing can he more true than faithful. A beautiful young gcntle- 
llte remarks thus elegantly express- womsn, who stands in the midst 
e.d, and generously felt, }>y Mr with a fan of feathers in her hand, 
Unppncr. Stothard’a Pilgrims have, is listening to some remark made to 
Indeed, no fault hut their want of her by ouo of her own sex, whilst 
age, and thauivery year will lessen; her head modestly Inclines down- 
i\ir though time, both by poet and ward to avoid the admiring looks of 
painter, is represented as an old two youug cavaliers, each mounted, 
man, yet for one so nged, he is un- who close the procession, and who 
questionably the swiftest runner in seem to be equally struck by her 
the world. In all respects the Pil- beauty. One of them is touching 
* grims reflect honour, not merely on his hat to her with a fixed gaze of 
the artist himself, but on the school admiration; the other bows barc- 
of British art, that bucIi a picture headed, but appears to look upon 
should bave been produced by a her with more diffidence, less in 
member of the Royal Academy so face. The painter by these figures, 
soon after 1ft foundation. The cele- which form a little episode in the 
brated Scbiavonctti commenced the story of tbe Flitch, seems to indl- 
engraving of it. He proceeded as far cate that between the two young 
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men a future rivalry Is likely to menced’wlth the battle of Assaye in 
spring up for so fair a prize. The the East ladies, conducted the gal- 
landscape, and every accompaniment lantDuke through all his brilliant 
of the painting, is light, glowing, and victories in the Peninsular War, and 
exhilarating. From this circum- concluded with his receiving the 
stance, I confess, it is my favourite ducal coronet from the hands of the 
—I prefer it to the Pilgrimage. The Prince Regent after the battle of 
dresses of the figures In this charm* Waterloo. These subjects are rang¬ 
ing subject represent the picturesque ed in compartments round the shield, 
costume of the time of Charles the In the centre, the General is seen 


First. 

1 do not remember the date of 
tbe year in which Stothard was 
employed to mako his designs for 
the Wellington shield—they form 
oue of his great works. The mer¬ 
chants of Loudon had, at a public 
mcetiug, agreed on presenting a 
silver-gilt shield to tbe Duke, as a 
mark of their sense of his merit as 
tbe greatest general of modern 
times. Messrs Ward and Green of 
Ludgate Hill were the goldsmiths 
chosen to make the trophy. Artists 
were invited, without any restric¬ 
tion, to send in their designs for tbe 
compartments of tbe shield by a 
fixed day. The subjects were to be 
selected from the military career of 
the victorious general. Stothard, 
who did not, I believe, hear of it 
quito so soon as other artists, found 
he had exactly three weeks before 
him to read the history of the war, 
to make choice of his subjects, to 
execute all his designs, and to send 
them Into the committee. To any 
other than genius of tho highest 
order, perfected by long practice, by 
hat ii»g gaiued a facility in embody¬ 
ing its conceptions, tbe task to be 

[ lerformed in so short a time would 
lave been impossible. Stothard at¬ 
tempted and achieved it; and his 
drawings so infinitely surpassed all 
competition that they were chosen 
without a dissentient voice. Those 
who have never seen them can form 
no idea of tbe astonishing rapidity 
with which such a task must have 
been performed. When I first saw 
them, well knowing tho circum¬ 
stances under which they had been 
executed, l was struck dumb with 
ainazemcut, though I had long known 
enough of the mind of the great 
painter to consider it equal to any 
object on which its energies might 
be turned. 

The designs for the Wellington 
shield were rather large drawings, 
and executed in sepia. They com* 


seated on horseback,“surrounded by 
the most eminent officers engaged 
in the war. Tyranny lies subdued 
and trampled under bis horse’s feet, 
whilst Victory, represented by a 
graceful female, is about to place a 
laurel crown upon his head. But 
the wonder of Stothard's talent con¬ 
cerning ihe’iWellingtou shield was 
not confined to tho manner in which 
he executed the designs. It was of 
course necessary that, before tho 
chasing of tbe silver was com¬ 
menced, an exact model of the 
drawings to be so chased should be 
executed as a guide to the persons 
who were to be employed on so nice 
a work. A Mr Talmarsh was chosen, 
but he died suddenly soon after be 
was appointed to the task, and some 
difficulty arose as to who should 
succeed him, when, to tbe extreme 
surprise of all, Stothard offered to 
make the models lilmself from his 
own designs, and, with a rapidity 
scarcely less extraordinary than his 
former exertions, and wholly un¬ 
practised as he was in this branch 
of art, he produced one of the most 
masterly models ever executed of 
its kind. He had now gone so far 
that lie determined to superintend 
the whole work till tboBliicld should 
be completed. ' 

I used to hear him talk a great 
deal about it, and I know that ho 
agreed in the opinion that a bronze 
shield, though less costly, would 
have been a richer and more classi¬ 
cal material for his designs, and one 
the most likely to go down to poste¬ 
rity, since in times of tumult and 
civil strife (and who could say such 
would never occur again in England) 
trophies of this nature, if they fall 
into the hands of tbe rude solafery, 
or of tbe multitude, are less likely 
to escape pillage In silver than In 
bronze. Even a memorial to tbe 
Duke of Wellington might be con¬ 
signed to the melting pot, if mlsrulo 
or rebellion once more gained the 
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mastery in our land; for the warlike 
achievements of Henry the Fifth 
, could not save his head, formed of 
silver, from the plunder of the godly, 
who tore it from bis tomb in the 
abbey of Westminster when the iron 
- rule of Cromwell had usurped that 
of a crowned king. 

Whilst the shield was in progress 
the Duke and Duchess of Welling- 
ton honoured the venerable artist 
with a visit at his house in Newman 
Street. His son Charles was with 
him to receive them—they were 
both highly gratified with the Inter¬ 
view, and spoke of the Duke as a 
man whose superiority was apparent 
in all he Baid. I asked Mr Stothard 
what was the general impression the 
Duke had left on his mind. He 
replied, “ Tiiat of strong sense—he 
looked attentively at my drawings, 
but I observed that every remark he 
made was decided—not as if he 
came to see his actions illustrated 
by my designs for them, but to Bee 
if I understood what be bad been 
about. He was satisfied. He is a 
gentleman, but 1 will veoture to Bay 
no courtier. The Duchess was very 
pleasing, and seemed a very gentle 
person, fond of the arts. She noticed 
my femaie figures, but the Duke was 
taken up with my soldiers.” 

The shield was finished and pre¬ 
sented; and for some time before 
the ceremony of presentation took 

f ilace, Messrs Ward and Green very 
iberally and obligingly exhibited it 
by gratuitous tickets of admission at 
their house in Ludgate Hill, where 
it was seen by most persons of rank 
and talent of the day. It was indeed 
a gorgeous work, but I thought it 
dazzled the eyes too tnu9.l1, and 
wished again and again that it had 
been in bronze. Mr Stothard after¬ 
wards executed, as an amusement 
of a winter’s evening, his eight large 
m& masterly etchings from his own 
designs for the shield. The last day 
I ever had the happiness of spend¬ 
ing with him (it was at his own 
' house), he presented us with the 
whole series, proof Impressions, of 
these beautiful etchings. It is need¬ 
less to say how they are valued, as 
coming from such a hand, and as one 
of the last memorials of a connexion 
of.years’ standing, and one that not? 
awakens the blended recolleetlona 
of affection, reverence, and regret! 


A few notices more, and I close 
these slight observations on bis 
works, fa the years 16*21 and 1622 
he painted the ceiling of the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. In the 
first named year he sent to Somerset 
House the finest, and, I believe, the 
largest picture, he bad ever there 
exhibited— Vintage. His choice 
was, as usual, directed by having a 
frame by him that happened to fit 
the picture. It was one of tbo most 
beautiful he bad ever sent before the 
public—it was universally admired 
—and allowed by artists, and such 
as were capable of appreciating its 
excellence, to bear a marked resem¬ 
blance to Rubens in the richness and 
depth of its colour, whilst in draw¬ 
ing and in grace it was not inferior 
to Titian. 1 was with him and bis 
son Charles, at the beginning of 
May in 1621, at the private view of 
Somerset House, and heaid both 
Flaxman aud Sir Thomas Lawrence 
speak their enthusiastic admiration 
of the Vintage. Lawrence, in his 
manner of addressing Stothard, 
showed a deference to his opinion, 
and an attention to the slightest re¬ 
mark he made on Sir Thomas’s own 
works, that evinced the high value 
and respect in which he held his 
judgment. I observed that Law¬ 
rence never led the way with his 
opinion about any picture in the pre¬ 
sence of Stothard, but asked him 
what he thought of it, with the 
modesty of one who looks up to a 
superior. 1 remember, too, how 
this triumvirate of great men, 
Stothard, Flaxman, and Lawrence, 
concurred in their high admiration 
of two pictures that were exhibited 
that year—one was Leslie’s May- 
dag in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
other Edwin Landseer’s Cats’ Paw. 

A very Bhort time ago 1 was 
naming my recollections of that me¬ 
morable day to tlio elder Lewis 
(who is himself a clever artist in 
original composition, and used to 
engrave all the finest drawings of 
Lawrence); he told me, that so much 
did Sir Thomas admire and revere 
Stothard, that he always kept a cast 
of his bust, after Chantry’s beauti¬ 
ful head of him, upon the table of 
fats studio. 

1 am fortunate enough to possess 
a very, goad collection of Stothard’s 
original drawings, besides some of 
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his oil pictures. Amongst the for¬ 
mer are some sketches that he made 
of the sailors and officers who were 
on board the Victory in the action 
In which Nelson lost his life. These 
portraits he introduced in bis pic¬ 
ture of the hero's death. The 
sketches are executed in a bold 
stylet like the old drawings of artists 
in the Venetian school. 

In landscape, Stothard was admi¬ 
rable | his back-grounds of that na¬ 
ture are generally distinguished by 
richness of colour; warm, glowing 
Bunaets; thoy display execution of 
pencilling, but they are seldom high¬ 
ly finished. Indeed very few of nta 
pictures are so; yet he could finish 
highly and elaborately, when leisure 
or inclination led him on to the task; 
witness his beautiful little picture of 
the Cock and the Fox, from Chau¬ 
cer; and several of his landscape 
drawings from nature are equal to 
those of any artist who has exclu¬ 
sively devoted bis study to scenes of 
this description. We have an in¬ 
stance of this in his two most exqui¬ 
site drawings of Clifton and Chep¬ 
stow, that were amongst the vast 
collection, of a portion of his works, 
sold atChristie'B.in June, 1634 , soon 
after his death. 

One of his last great designs was 
for the fiieze of the interior of the 
new palace, near the Park. The 
subjects are illustrative of the histo¬ 
ry of England; they principally re¬ 
late to the wars of the White and 
lied lloses. The venerable artist 
was between seventy and eighty 
yeats old when he executed these; 
they possess all the spirit and vigour 
of imagination that had distinguish¬ 
ed his best days. As a whole, there 
Is not, perhaps, to be found a more 
interesting series of historical de¬ 
signs of any country In ancient or 
modern times. The drawings of this 
frieze ought to have been in the pos¬ 
session of the King, but they were 
sold at Christie’s with the rest, on 


the decease of the painter; 1 believe 
that Mr Rogers was the purchaser. 

It is not, 1 apprehend, generally 
known to the public that Stothard 
made the designs for some of the 
most celebrated pieces of our sculp¬ 
ture. Amongst these may be men¬ 
tioned the monument of Garrick, in 
Westminster Abbey; also that for 
Chantry's exquisite figures of the 
Sleeping Children in Lichfield Ca- 
tbedral. Stothard Baid, no sculptor 
had ever before so completely em¬ 
bodied bis ideas in the marble; and 
he always spoke of Chantry as a man 
of the first order of genius, cultiva¬ 
ted and embued with the grace of 
classic antiquity. 

There was no branch of art, but, 
at some period or other, Stothard 
had attempted It, and always with 
success. Nor did he disdain to copy 
others, when any useful object was 
to be gained by so doing. .That last 
day I was at. his house, ho showed 
me a collection of sketches that he 
had copied from a work on Eastern 
habits and costume; he said they 
would be useful to him in his de¬ 
signs from Eastern subjects. He 
also made vast collections of prints 
of foreign cities and countries; he 
used to fancy, he told me, that he 
travelled when lie looked at them; 
and they were hints for correctness 
in his different works. Many years 
ago, he commenced carving, with a 
penknife, a set of ivory chess-men, 
after bis own designs. Of these lie 
executed only two or three pieces. 
One, the knight, represented that 
warlike character of the game, at¬ 
tired in armour, with a lance in his 
hand, ready for the field. The pawns, 
1 believe, he intended to be archers; 
and the king and queen were to be 
royal personages, attired in the cos¬ 
tume of the middle ages. The pieces 
he finished were very beautiful.* 

So numerous were the composi¬ 
tions of Stothard, that they consist 
of many thousand designs ; I should 


* I recollect having seen, years ago. At Ghent, some carvings in ivory hy Michael 
Angelo, that in their style of execution very much resembled those of Stothard. 
Michael Angelo's work was, however, finished. It was a little portable altar, 
known In Roman Catholic countries by the name of a Tabernacle, intended to hold 
the pix. Stothard’s knight for chess was not unlike soraf of the saints; which, ill 
miniature dimensions, dtcorated the sides of thle beautiful little box, by Mlebael 
Angelo; for it wet shaped exactly like a box,only that It Opened with folding-doers 
In front, instead of having a lid, The whole wae In ivory* 
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think it impossible that any one 
could give a regular list of them, as 
the artist could nut do so himself; 
his whole life of labour, study, and 
Industry had been devoted to one 
object; and, by constant practice, he 
had gained a facility of execution, 
which, in his early years, he could 
not, even himself, have anticipated. 
Some of his earlier works are now 
bo rare, that they are absolutely not 
to be bought (I speak of the engra- 
\ ings from them), and of many the 
plates wore worn out by tbe fre¬ 
quency of the impressions. 

There can he no doubt that Sto- 
third’s youthful study of Raphael 
helped not merely to form bis taste, 
but to developc his own remarkable 
powers, and to make himawhat be 
was. Ilo had imbibed that grace, or 
iiiyxtett/ of painliiuj, which Is so tran¬ 
scendency beautiful in tbe pictures 
of the Italian masters. Tills they 
owed to the church, the great patron, 
in tbe greatest age of aft, of archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and all 
the fine arts. Paul Veronese, Ra¬ 
phael, Julio Romano, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a host of others, were all 
employed to decorate cathedrals, 
churches, altars, and shrines with 
subjects from hoty writ, or from the 
traditions and mysteries of Catholic¬ 
ism. The result of this patronage 
maybe seen in the exquisite purity, 
iu the expression of angelic sweet¬ 
ness, which altogether rendered the 
works of these masters, of Raphael 
in particular,of something more than 
earthly character; and tliu great dif¬ 
ference between tbe English and the 
Italian school of histoiical painting 
is more niaiked, peihaps, in this 
than in any other feature- The ho¬ 
ly families of English painters are 
human beings; with the Italians they 
are only hjumuu forms, but having 
diffused into them something of a 
superhuman spirit. In thu latter 
school there is also a warmth and 
depth of colour which the English 
too frequently neglect; and that 
pure taste which pervades all the 
efforts, of Italian art, extends itself 
to subjects that are of classic my¬ 
thology, and even to those of an 
Ovidi&n character; for, whilst our 
British Venuses are but Venuses, 
and have in them more of beauty 
than of delicacy, the Italian aitists, 
educated a* painters for the church. 


J iossessed that refinement of feei¬ 
ng which enabled them to blend two 
most opposite things into a perfect 
harmony with each other, for they 
alone knew how to give to voluptu¬ 
ousness Itself an air of modesty ; so 
that it might be called, by a cata- 
chresis, the seduction of virtue. 

Stothard was a great master in 
this refinement of feeling; all his 
females are modest, and nothing can 
bo more airy or sylph-like than his 
girls, or more fascinating than his 
women, la them he seems to de¬ 
light in the lovely and the graceful, 
more than in the commanding and 
the dignified. He gives us a hun¬ 
dred Juliets and Rosalinds to one 
Constance or Lady Macbeth; and, 
in depicting such characters as the 
last named, so pervadiug is his love 
for all that is feminine in woman, 
that he scarcely bestows on Buch 
beings that energy, bordering on 
what is masculine in its develope- 
ments, which the poet requires; for 
we cannot fancy either a Volumnia 
or a Lady Macbeth, even in their 
physical distinctions, to resemble 
the ordinary race of women, whose 
chief excellence of character is, ns 
Coleridge has so well remarked, to 
be “characterless,” having no strong 
passions or propensities to lead them 
into resoluteand independent action, 
their principal moral excellence 
being that docility of mind which 
yields to the guidance of another, 
and holds to the support of man, as 
the clinging ivy does to the column 
which it most adorns wilii beauty at 
the very momeut it receives its sus¬ 
taining strength. Stothard’s powers 
were peculiarly adapted to enable 
him to become a chivalrous painter 
of the fair sex. His sportiveness, 
liis eleganco, his taste, his slight yet 
masterly pencilling, so delicau, .. 
little indications, fine and feeling as 
the gentle heart, rendered- him the 
very chronicler of youth, beauty, 
and woman, whose evanescent 
charms he had the spell to fix and 
to record in all their festal gloiy. 

The only prominent fault in .Sto¬ 
thard was now and then seen (yet 
not in all his pictures) In mnmlerism; 
and this was more especially obser¬ 
ved in a certain indescribable cast 
of countenance, that he depicted too 
often In bis females. Certainly it 
was a beautiful peculiarity, but from 
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repetition it became mannerism; and 
the Stothard female heads, with their 
large eyes and peculiar expression, 
are as impossible to be mistaken for 
individual character, as the cata- 
head form and features of Sir Jo¬ 
shua Reynolds, who unquestion¬ 
ably beautified and rendered human 
the feline countenance, in nine, out 
of ten, in tho faces of his children. 

The sunshine brightness and 
warmth of StotliBrd's mind, gave tho 
poetic stamp to all his composition*, 
lie never could be vulgar, llicli as 
he was in humour, yet it was hu¬ 
mour of the most refined sort, that 
which is allied to wit of character, 
or simplicity of heart; the first is 
seen in his Falstaffs, the second in 
Ids SancliOH. He never could be 
Dutch; he never could have painted 
what was termed a Dutch drollery ; 
in which the humour of tho piece is 
piineipnlly produced by low life fun 
and unseemly incident; he never 
could paint man when man degene¬ 
rates into tht: brute, as Hogarth did 
with a fidelity that borders on dis¬ 
gust, in his “ Modem Mubi 'ujht Con - 
rersntinn." Hogarth (and with re¬ 
verence be his name spoken) made 
us loath, sicken at the very sight of 
vice; Stothnrd never hrougfit any 
vicious images before us; he led us 
through the fairy ground of the pic¬ 
turesque arid the beautiful; Hogarth 
sltowed us where lay the hog and 
the quagmire, and the miry ground, 
that we might not bo lost, or soiled, 
in our road. Both, therefore, may 
be considered as me rat painters; 
each as teachers in a school of ethics, 
though of a different class. 

Stothard’e pictures of humble (not 
low) life, were very characteristic; 
his landlords and publicans, his 
Christopher Slys, Tam O’Shantcrs, 
and his companions, are all rich in 
hiimoui; but thoy do not represent 
base fellows that would shock a gen¬ 
tlewoman; site may smile, but wil’ 
not blush. His gipseys, perhaps, are 
often too like ladies masquerading as 
gipsys; they are not tho real for¬ 
tune-tellers, a compound of cunning 
and petty larceny; but Stothard was, 
as a painter, aristocratic; lie could 
condescend gracefully to bumble or 
rural life, but he never could de¬ 
scend to low life. Stothard’s ac¬ 
quaintance with the actual world 
around him, was comparatively 


small; and the only use lie made of 
it was, as a sculptor uses his chisel, 
not to make it cut out n representa¬ 
tion of itself, hut to developc and 
give form to the conceptions of his 
own mind. Perhaps he did not suf¬ 
ficiently attend to tho world in 
which he moved; of its littleness, 
in litiio and ordinary things, he had 
small comprehension; or knavery, 
trick, and inameuvre lie had not the 
slightest ohsei vntion ; fortunate was 
it for him, that his pursuits gene¬ 
rally led him to have dealings but 
with honourable men and respect¬ 
able publishers, else would lie have 
become an easy prey, for lie took 
every man’s hones ty by the measme 
of his own assertions. A child was 
not moft guileless than he was, or 
more thoroughly unacquainted with 
the selfishness practised by half man¬ 
kind. He had a world of honour, 
worth, and beauty wiiliin himself, 
and in that he lived anil moved. I 
am persuaded that his very fault of 
rnatiucrism, in so many of his paint¬ 
ings, proceeded from this habit of 
contemplating beauty in the sun-lit 
region of Ills own mind, without suf¬ 
ficiently attending to the actual 
world about him. Hence was it, 
that whatever he touched he made it 
his own, and sometimes, with Kto- 
tbard's grace, it had Stothard’s 
faults. 

His genius was unlimited—it em¬ 
braced every species of composi¬ 
tion, every subject of tho pencil. 
Landscape, portrait, cities, architec¬ 
ture, sea pieces, animals, birds, 
tlowers, fruits, costume, even insects 
—all were familiar to the great his¬ 
torical painter, who could make 
even sacred subjects, as well as our 
own Shakspeare, become more fa¬ 
miliar to the mind—who could rise 
with the sublimity of the Bible iu 
the portraitureof saints and prophets, 
of divine persons and things—who 
could embody the majesty or princes 
and the heroism of warlike chiefs— 
who could give to love its tender 
sportiveness and its purple wing ; 
to beauty its down and flowers; 
to childhood its sweetness, and its 
smiles and tears—and could call-up 
the scenes of social, domestic, and 
rural life, with a pathos and a truth 
that made their way to the heart. 

The drawings of this great man 
have long been considered, both by 
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artists and. collectors, as unique is 
their klad. The fiaest and largest 
collection that I hare ever seen is 
iu the possession of Stothard’s friend, 
Rogers the poet. Not very long 
ago, I was gratified by viewing them 
at his house in St James's Place, the 
seat indeed of the Muses, of genius, 
classic elegance, and taste. To look 
on the drawings of Stothard, and to 
hear them commented on by the ve¬ 
nerable author of the " Pleasures of 
Memory,” is something worth re¬ 
membering among the most pleasing 
events of social life. To the honour 
of Rogers be it spoken, he ever ap- 
predated, encouraged, and liberally 
rewarded the efforts of Stothard’s 
pencil. He was at once his patron 
and his affectionate and> familiar 
friend; and to this day that amiable 
poet entertains his admiration of 
Stothard, and of all the fine arts, 
with an enthusiasm that is unchilled 
by time and unabated by habit. Ro¬ 
gers is one of those rare souls who 
are always young; with whom time 
and even decay do but injure the 
casket, but cannot touch the jewel 
that it holds within. 

Having already spoken at large 
respecting StotLard’s drawings, I 
have only to add a few observations 
on his pictures in oil. These were 
so various (and in many he is wholly 
free from the fault of manuerlsm), 
that it is impossible to do full jus¬ 
tice to his powers by the sight of 
merely one picture. Some of them, 
however beautifully composed, 
were slight, hasty, and, in parts, not 
sufficiently defined. Others, on the 
contrary (especially those painted 
on a red ground, like most of the old 
Venetian masters), were marked by 
a depth and strength of ctilour that 
fully equalled Rubens, and gave to 
several, especially those on panel, 
an air of antiquity. Of this kind I 
will instance two onlyThe first a 
little picture of the death of Thomas 
a Beckett. It breathed the very 
spirit of the old masters,—it was 
rich, even to excess, in colour, and 
looked at least three centuries old. 
Another, a sleeping Venus, possesses 
in the repose of the figure, indescrib¬ 
able beauty. It is not one of those 
sleeping Venuses that appear like 
statucp laid at full length—it is a 
creature of flesh and blood in a calm 
and breathing rest. The colour, 


too, is fine; and the deep blues in 
the back ground, with the ruddy 
and glowing effects of an evening 
sun, forcibly remind one of Titian. 
Those deep blues, which Londoners 
think unnatural in pictures, are com¬ 
mon in Italian climates; and not 
less common in the mountainous 
districts of England and Scotland,— 
in level countries they are never 
seen. But Stothard had visited the 
Lakes, North Wales, and Scotland, 
and nothing in those lands, where 
nature is a poet, struck him so much 
as the wondrous and almost magical 
effects of the deep aerial blues, lie 
said they would change in an instant 
the whole face of the country, mak¬ 
ing it a new thing. He revelled in 
such effects in his own pictures. 
His choice of Paris, and his triumph 
of Thetis (which are at this moment 
before my cycB), are not less excel¬ 
lent in these peculiarities of richness 
and of depth, though they are less 
finished than maiiy other of his 
works. 

Greatly as Stothard admired good 
drawing, and beautifully as he drew, 
yet he was sometimes careless in 
this respect himself. The neglect 
too frequently arose from his not 
having time to finish highly, nor to 
devote so much of it as lie could 
wish to the more minute parts of his 
outline, lie used, with regret, to 
compare the condition of an English 
historical painter with an artist of 
the old Italian school. If an Italian 
was skilled in painting, he was cer¬ 
tain to have ample time and oppor¬ 
tunity afforded him to execute a 
great picture. Whilst it was in pro- 
ress, he was supported either by 
is prince, or by one of the nobility, 
who would take him into his palace, 
give him spacious apartments, and 
cause him to be treated with all ho-, 
nour. He had not one worldly care 
to distract him, or to take off his at¬ 
tention from his work, or to compel 
him to hasten over it, or to bestow 
on it one hour less than ho desired. 
But the English painter, left solely 
to his own unassisted and precarious 
exertions, is often obliged to hasten 
through one subject to secure em¬ 
ployment updn another for bread, and 
lives by the number of the works he 
executes, instead of by their indi¬ 
vidual excellence as finished workB 
of art. Gan we then wonder that a 
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Stotbard baa exceeded in number the 
works of a Raphael, and yet leaves 
no single picture which, in the ex* 
cellences that are the result of la* 
hour, time, deep study, magnitude 
and finish, can compete with his? 

There is another thing, too, in 
which the Italian school has the ad* 
vantage over the Euglish. It is here 
noticed with no intention to offend 
the feelings of any living individual, 
but simply because It is truth. 
Young artists of the present day are, 
for the greater part, young men of 
poor circumstances and Btation. 
They begin to study for painters 
with an uneducated mind. Only go* 
nius of the very noblest order can 
hope to overcome such a defect as 
this. In Italy, many of the greatest 
painters were learned or highly edu¬ 
cated men; and so necessary for an 
artist did Michael Angelo deem a 
liberal education, that he said *■ None 
but a gentleman should study to be* 
come a painter.” This is too exclu¬ 
sive; but it shows the opinion of 
that great man, and that lie thought 
the pui suits of the scholar and tho 
advantages of good society were 
likely to enable the student to 
achieve far greater things in art, 
than can be hoped for with the 
painter who has uo previous stores 
of his own to assist him in forming 
his taste and refining his feelings; 
and who is ignorant of that grace so 
necessary in poetic composition, 
which is best gained and preserved 
by associating with the educated and 
the polite, in the domestic or the so¬ 
cial circle. 

I have said bo much of Stotbard 
and his works, that 1 have now but 
to close these reminiscences with a 
few anecdotes that relate to him as 
a man more than as a painter. It 
was in the year 1794 that he was 
elected a member of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. Long before this, he had 
married a Miss Watkins, a lady of 
respectable family, and who, at the 
time of her marriage, was possessed 
of considerable beauty—she had the 
remains of it when I first saw her. 
By this union Mr Stothard became 
tho father of six children, the 
youngest only being a 4 girl. Mrs 
Stothard was a woman of naturally 
good abilities, and was possessed of 
a fund of shrewdness and humour, 
that marked her as a character of no 


ordinary cast. The latter part of 
her life was ope of great suffering, 
painful, indeed, both to herself and 
others; and the nervous and irri¬ 
table state of mind from which sho 
endured so much, arose, in the first 
instance, from the calamitous cir¬ 
cumstances I am about to mention. 

The eldest son of the painter, who 
bore his father’s name, Thomas, and 
inherited his genius, was, by all ac¬ 
counts, a gifted, noble, and spirited 
lad—one of those boys of whom we 
naturally augur great things. His 
historical designs and orawiugs 
seemed to come to him without ef¬ 
fort. I have heard his father say, 
that, for so young a person, they 
were very extraordinary, character¬ 
ised by imagination, energy, and 
spirit. They were mostly battle 
pieces, or relating to war; and so 
decidedly military was the turn of 
his rniud, that he told his father ho 
should never be happy uuless he 
let him go into the army; he would, 
rather tiian not serve at all, serve 
as a volunteer in any quarter of the 
globe: he hoped, therefore, he could 
gut him a commission, for he longed 
day and night to tread the path of 
military honour. All his childish 
play, even from infancy, had been 
about soldiers and battles; and he 
talked of Alexanders, and Ccesars, 
apd Pompeys, and made designs for 
their achievements, in a manner that 
was truly masterly, with his pencil. 
When he heard of the death of some 
one of our commanders in the war, 
his exclamation was, “ I wish I had 
been in his place I ” and Id's counte¬ 
nance would light up and glow at 
the relation of military achievement 
—and the youth who felt thus, and 
who could with his pencil so give 
life to his feelings, had not attained 
his sixteenth year I lie was, I have 
heard his father say, of a fine per¬ 
son, of a frank and manly counte¬ 
nance, good-natured in the extreme, 
but of a fiery spirit—ever in action, 
and yet full of thought. Alas I he 
was cut off, not by the common 
casualties of disease, that sometimes 
'wither youth in the blossom, but by 
a death as violent as it was sudden, 
and by the very means so destruc¬ 
tive in modern- war,—he was acci¬ 
dentally shot dead on the apotl 

His afflicted mother used to relate 
a circumstance respecting thin 4ta«* 
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trous event, that I shall repeat m ebe 
told U. I do not pretend to judge 
of it. It night have been the effect 
of a deceptio vitus, produced by a 
strong and anxious imagination; or 
it might have been purely a thing of 
fancy; it is not, however, my place 
to decide what it was, but simply to 
relate tho3o particulars which so 
deeply impressed the mind of one, 
whose veracity was never questioned 
in the relation of them. 

Mrs Stot.iard was al ways ‘more 
than usually anxious about her son 
Thomas; and had been particularly 
so on the day the fatal accident oc¬ 
curred. Soon after dinner, whilst 
she was in her bedroom, poor Tou 
(for so Bho enlled him) came to her 
unexpectedly, and asked her to give 
him some money, for he wanted to 
go out, with a schoolfellow, to buy 
h bird. Mrs Stothard wished him 
to stay at homo, and more than once 
entreated him to do so; for she said 
she had an unaccountable weight 
upon her spirits. But the poor boy 
was in a very lively mood; his mind 
beut on buying his bird; and not 
being positively forbidden, he kissed 
her,aml left home to go and purchase 
it. Mrs Stothard went down to the 
drawingroom; hut some little time 
after again returned to her bedroom; 
when, tm looking towards the bed, 
she solemnly declared that she dis¬ 
tinctly saw her son Thomas, stand* 
ing by the side of the bed, opposite 
to where she was herself stationed. 
Astonished at the sight, and fully 
convinced in her own miud that it 
was impossible he could have re¬ 
turned home without her knowing 
It, she looked at the figure which 
bore his form and feature steadfastly 
for a moment, and a cold horror rau 
through her veins, as she with diffi¬ 
culty asked him, “ What he did 
there ? ” No answer was given; a 
pause of some seconds ensued, 
when, as if the figure stooped down, 
it moved strangely, and she saw it 
no more. She was greatly agitated, 
yet reta'med a perfect possession of 
her senses; she began to doubt their 
evidence, when she heard a knock 
at the house-door. She was eager 
to enquire who it might be; the ser¬ 
vant told her that two strangers, 

f entlemen, were below asking-for 
Ir Stothard. She rushed down die 
stairs, and wanted to know their 


business. They would tell her ho- 
thing, but persisted in their desire 
to see her husband. He at length 
appeared. They requested to speak 
with him alone. “ It is about Tf)m,” 
said Mrs Stothard, in the greatest 
perturbation of mind. Mr Stothard 
and the gentlemen went into a front 
parlour. The door was shut. The 
anxious mother could not restrain 
the feelings qf agonized curiosity 
that possessed her; she listened at 
the door, and hoard that her son 
Thomas was shot dead by a ‘school¬ 
fellow, who was accidentally hand-' 
ling a gun, not knowing it to bo 
loaded, when they wero about going 
out together. 

Deeply as Stothard felt this sud¬ 
den stroke of calamity, he neverthe¬ 
less supported it in a manner that 
was suited to the philosophical cha¬ 
racter of his mind, lie felt deeply 
indeed, hut nebore silently his o.vn 
feelings ; not thinking it proper, an 
lie expressed it, to di turh others 
with his sorrows; nor did ho deem 
himself of sufficient consequence to 
have any light to complain that ho 
was not spared his share of those 
accidents and trials, allotted to so 
many, who he considered were more 
woitliy titan he was. 

The fate of his second beloved and 
lamented son, Charles, was no less 
calamitous and sudden; for he also 
perished by an accident, whilst en- 

S aged in his professional pursuits. 
>ut the circumstances attending it 
are already so well known, and have 
been so fully detailed in the memoirs 
of his life, published some years ago, 
that it is not necessary here to enter 
on the melancholy particulars. The 
shock was to his father, and to all 
his family and connexions, indeed, 
real; for the loss of the younger 
totliard was aggravated by the de¬ 
privation taking place at the very 
time the talents of poor Charles, as 
an author, an antiquarrf and an art¬ 
ist, were beginning to be known and 
estimated as they deserved to bo in 
the world of art and of letters; and 
when the fairest prospects were 
opening upon him; Brace, had he 
lived, it was the intention of the late 
Duke of Norfolk, on the recommen¬ 
dation of the late Lord Howard, to 
have appointed him, on the firat 
vacancy that might occur, a herald 
in the college of anna; and a vacancy 
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did occur only six weeks after his 
death. 

Stothard’s three other sons are 
•till living. Henry, the eldest, was 
brought up under Flaxman as a 
sculptor. But though he remained 
with him for many years, his health, 
which had Buffered from long and 
severe illness, rendered it impossible 
he could sufficiently apply himself 
so as to follow sculpture as a profes¬ 
sion. He now teaches drawing, in 
the higher branches of the art, and 
possesses fine taste aud accurate 
Judgment, and a knowledge of the 
old masters that is creditable to the 
name he bears. In private life be 
is exceedingly beloved and respect¬ 
ed for the kindness of bis heart, and 
the worth of his character. The 
next son, Alfred Joseph, is a very 
fine artist in the branch he has chosen 
to pursue, that of h medallist. His 
works are remarkable for their high 
relief, and the taste, fidelity, and 
beauty of their execution. It was 
this gentleman who pi oil need the 
finest medal that has yet been seen 
of Sir Walter Scott, after the bust by 
Chantry. Mr Alfred Stotliard was 
appointed medallist to the late King 
George the Fourth, of whose head 
he executed a beautiful medal. 
Thosp of Canning, Byron, &c. were 
also from his hand. The thiid son, 
Hubert (who in person bears a 
marked resemblance to his father), 
possesses likewise a very'great share 
of the family abilities for the fine 
arts. His drawings from subjects 
of antiquity are very chaste, tasteful, 
and accurate; very much in the 
style of his late brother Charles, 
whom he succeeded as historical 
draughtsman to the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries. Emma, Mrs Stothard’s 
only daughter, possessed a mind 
cultivated by reading and natural 
taste; she never pursued any branch 
of the. fine arts, but she was a fa¬ 
vourite companion witli her father, 
with whom she lived till he died., 
Stotliard was a most kind and in¬ 
dulgent husband, and an affectionate 
father to all his children. He encou¬ 
raged their several puisuits; and 


always said, with truth, that he en- • 
deavoured to Judge of what they did, 
as he would judge the works of au 
indifferent person; neither praising 
nor blaming them as his sons. In¬ 
deed his commendation and hit cen¬ 
sure were generally given in modera¬ 
tion ; they were the result of judgment 
unswayed by prejudice or by any 
private motive. Amongst his friends 
and acquaintances, Stotliard num¬ 
bered several of the celebrated per¬ 
sons of his day. Many of these he 
bad outlived; for those who Jive to 
his age know the sorrow of seeing 
most, often all, their early ties and 
connexions drop around them. He 
used to speak of Northcote, and Mrs 
Lloyd 15 (lonnerly Miss Moser, and 
once veiy celebrated for her oil- 
paintings of dowers), as the two 
oldest 'remaining academicians ex¬ 
cept himself on the list; they both, 

1 believe, died before him. Though 
Stothaid knew so many of the emi¬ 
nent persons of his time, lie never, 
l believe, formed so strict an inti¬ 
macy with any, as lie did with Mr 
Flaxman and Mr Rogers. The death 
of the former alone put a period to 
their friendship; and the poet’a 
kindness and regard continued un¬ 
changing aud unchanged to the last 
hour of the painter's life. 

Of Flaxman’s genius and worth, 
ho ever spoke in the warmest terms 
of admiration. I have heard him 
say that, in his opinion, no sculp'or 
of modern times had ever so closely 
approached the great rnasteisof an¬ 
tiquity; yet he did not deem him, 
as a sculptor, ever likely to become 
popular. He possessed also the 
high merit of himself designing all 
the.pieces that he executed with the 
chisel; he drew beautifully. 

Flaxman’s works will indeed ne¬ 
ver be fully and universally esti¬ 
mated, till time shall have hallowed 
his genius. His conceptions of his 
subject, bis personifications, were all 
of the highest order of poetical de¬ 
sign. There was a sublimity of sen¬ 
timent in his works, a simple and 
stern dignity, which, even among 
artists, required a similar intuitive 


«. Mrs Lloyd is now almost forgotten; but T have heard Stothaid speak very highly of 
her merit as an artist. Angelica Kauffman was also an acadimieian of her day. Stothard 
aaid of Angelica, that she would have made a beautiful paintress, bad she been educated, 
and bad studied in a better school of art, 
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feeling, beyond the mere knowledge 
of art, folly to appreciate, Flaxman 
never sacrificed hie sense of what 
belonged to his subject to mere ef¬ 
fect. His was like the severe school 
of classic antiquity; and his genius, 
like that of ureece in its pristine 

5 greatness, was of a character not 
armed for his own age alone, but 
to excite the admiration and fix the 
stnndard of taste in those ages which 
should succeed him in the s. ulpture 
of England. Flaxman was also a 
scholar; and the purity and elegance 
of his mind infused itself into all his 
works. Nor was he as a man leas 
excellent than as an artist; he was 
truly a single- hearted being; and the 
meekness with which he bore his 
faculties, his gentleness and affec¬ 
tion to his family, his pupils, hia 
workmen, and to the humblest ser¬ 
vant in his house, rendered him, 
like one of the patriarchs of old, as 
their common father, who presided 
over all for good, with the utmost 
simplicity of life and conversation. 
Stothard and Flaxman are now both 
dead; 1 knew them both, and to 
know was to revere them; for they 
were as much above the ordinary 
race of men in the moral perfection 
of their nature, aa they were raised 
above them by the achievements of 
their genius. Thus to pay homage 
to their memory, is not only a de¬ 
lightful task, but one which can 
raise no suspicion; for who iiatte.ra 
the inhabitants of the tomb I Flat¬ 
tery has a selfish aim, hut posthu¬ 
mous praise is the offering of sin¬ 
cerity. 

It is almost needless to state that 
the painter whose pencil had been 
so constantly employed in illustra¬ 
ting the greatest poets and writers 
of liis own country, was a lovei of 
poetry. Stothard had fine taste in 
literature; and, considering how 
constantly he was engaged in his 
professional pursuits, it is not a 
little surprising to think how much 
lie had read; and how extended 
was his knowledge on subjects of 
general reading. I shall never for¬ 
get the last day I spent with him at 
his own house. He was then past 
seventy; but I never saw him in a 
more delightful frame of mind. His 
deafness, too, on that day, happened 
not to be so bad as it usually was; 
fuid he enjoyed and sustained the 


conversation with extraordinary vi¬ 
vacity. There was a kindness, a 
cheerfulness blended with serenity, 
in his manner, which, at his date of 
life, it was delightful to witness. It 
was impossible to contemplate it 
without the sincerest feelings of re¬ 
verence and affection; for no one 
had ever learnt to grow old with a 
better grace than had Stothard. 

He showed us the contents of se¬ 
veral portfolios filled with his draw¬ 
ings, designs, views from nature, 
&c., related many little anecdotes 
concerning the circumstances under 
which they bad been made, or of 
persons with whom he came in 
contact during their progress. His 
anecdotes were amusing, his obser¬ 
vations original,and evinced a mind 
that thought and judged for itself; 
his remarks on books, and on the 
poets he had illustrated, were de¬ 
rived from no set rules, no current 
opinions; they were the result of his 
own feelings, and of that fiue taste 
which iu him was intuitive in the 
appreciation of whatever might be 
excellent. 1 recollect well that, 
whilst showing us a sketch he 
had made of Mrs Burns, the poet’s 
wife, he took occasion, as he often 
did, to speak his exceeding admira¬ 
tion of Burns; he used to call him 
the poet of nature. I had, mauy 
years before, once heard him read 
Burns. 

Stothard was a beautiful reader; 
but uot at all in that style which 

{ lasses current for beautiful reading, 
t seemed to me (if I were asked to 
describe what I thought so peculiar 
and so excellent in his delivery) that 
he read as if not reading at all; 
there was nothing in it artificial; 
not a tone was modulated by effort; 
it was the natural man throwing his 
mind into the subject that engaged 
him, and speaking the thoughts of 
another as if they were Ms own. In 
subjects of pathos all flowed from 
the heart; and his voice, which was 
deep, had great flexibility, and now 
and then, when his feelings were 
touched, an emotion in it that pro¬ 
duced a corresponding effect on his 
hearers. 

Some persons, who did not know 
Stothard intimately, or had not stu¬ 
died him (for he was one of those 
men who are really a subject for 
study with an observant mind), cone 


Bidtoed him toll awfully reserved 
person, and were afraid of hftn. He 
wae unquestionably reserved, and 
very much so In any society Where 
he did not fefel himself quite at 
home; but it was not the reserve of 
design, far less of pride; it was 
merely from a want of sympathy in 
those about him, to know how to 
touch the key-note of an uncom¬ 
mon mind; for Stothard’s was more 
of a ruminating than a reserved 
spirit; he was always thinking, not 
of himself, 1 am certain, but of some 
subject connected with his books, 
and his designs. His mind was, 
strictly speaking, philosophical in 
its character; hence was he gene¬ 
rally calm, notwithstanding the deep 
and strong nature of his feelings. I 
once heard his son Charles (who 
revered him, and thought no man 
on earth, as a man, a finer ciiaracter 
than his fattier), say—“ it requires 
some very great occasion to make 
my father lot get his equanimity, 
hut when he does give way to his 
feelings, he is really awful." 

In his manners, Stothard was in¬ 
deed a gentleman. In saying this, 
I do not mean to imply that he hail 
that precise knowledge of form aud 
custom which is the result of an at¬ 
tentive observance of etiquette. Of 
such he took no heed; hut he was 
that gentleman in his manners that 
we feel at once to be such from tho 
union of a cultivated mind, a kind 
and beneficent heart, and an unob¬ 
trusive modesty of disposition; one 
who wishes to give pleasure to 
others, but never to inflict pain. I 
can at this moment recall, as vividly 
as if he were now before my eyes, 
the quiet manner, the Bmile, and 
the good*humoured welcome with 
which he received you, as he would 
come from the painting to the draw, 
ing room; and, however short your 
call might be, he always endeavour¬ 
ed to make it agreeable by showing 
you something that he was about, 
or had done, that he thought would 
interest you. 

In his external appearance, he 
certainly neglected the graces; for 
he was exceedingly careless in his 
dress; and bis mind, absorbed in 
iiis pursuits, made him occasionally 
so lost, that he would do the most 
abseitothings. He was once to dine 
with Mr Rogers, the poet, to meet 


Mfi BXfbluld* and, 1 believe, M*. 
dattfe de StaSl, daring her visit to 
England. Stothard bad, on this oc¬ 
casion, expressed his intention, on 
that day, of making himself ttnart. 
But when he got to the door of Mr 
Rogers, in St James’s Place, feeling 
his throat rather cold, and before 
the portal opened to his rap, he 
chanced to place his hand on his 
neck, when he found that he had 
forgotten to put on his cravat. He 
made a hasty retreat, before the 
door was opened, to return home 
for this very necessary part of bis 
attire. He did many similar absent 
things. Charles used to relate an 
anecdote of his father’s love of ro¬ 
mance readiug making him forget 
both time and place; it occurred 
whilst his sou was a boy of fifteen. 
The youth had been engaged in Mrs 
Raddiffe’s powerful work ot “ Tho 
Italian.*’ Stothard took the book 
out of his son’s hand, just before ho 
went to bed, to see what Bort of ro- 
in uice had so bewitched him. The 
next day Charles learnt that his fa¬ 
ther had been no less absorbed by 
it, and that he had sat up nearly all 
the night, till his candleB were burnt 
out, and day dawned in upou him, 
ere he could close the work. Sto¬ 
thard was a great lover of novels in 
genera], and especially of the histo¬ 
rical romance ; he illustrated very 
beautifully those of Sir Walter 
Scott, whoso writings, it is need¬ 
less to Bay, he greatly admired. But 
he more than once declared that no 
novelist, in his opinion, of the pre- 
sent day, had afforded ao many sub¬ 
jects for a painter as a friend of his; 
and he attributed this to the writer 
in question having the power to 
draw with the pencil, as well as to 
write; it was, ne said, a proof how 
much the knowledge of one art as¬ 
sisted another. 

There are many portraits of this 
celebrated artist; but that by Har- 
lowe is unquestionably the best, 
though it was never quite finished; 
for Stothard was to hare given tho 
last sitting to that early lost painter, 
on the very day, l believe, on which 
he died. In Harlowe’s portrait the 
character is finely preserved, and 
brings before odr eyes the original 
in the most vivid manner. It was 
painted when Stothard was at that 
date of life witett there is in the 
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countenance all tbe strong expres¬ 
sion that time renders more marked 
in persons eminently gifted with su¬ 
perior intellect, where tve see the 
venerable character of age without 
the slightest touch of its imbecility. 
Chantry's bust is also a Guo like¬ 
ness, and a most beautiful work of 
art. 

The genius of Stothard, though its 
peculiar distinctions have been oc¬ 
casionally noticed in these sketches 
of him, can alone find its adequate 
culogium in his own works. In them 
it lives and speaks. It may be brieily 
said of the excellences of this great 
painter, that his chief characteris¬ 
tics lay in the taste and feeling with 


which he treated hiB subject, the 
judgment that guided and govern¬ 
ed both, and, above all, in the 
heights and depths of bis boundless 
imagination — an imagination so 
wonderful In itself, so comprehen¬ 
sive iu its exercise, that, as no other 
country has ever yet produced a 
painter who exceeded him in this, 
the highest attribute of genius, so 
may niauy an age pass away before 
wo shall again, if we shall ever, 
number amongst our most illustri¬ 
ous meu his equal as a second Sto¬ 
thard in the annals of our English 
schools of art. 

* * * 


OXFORD AND DR HAMPDKN, 


Sinoh our notice on this subject, 
Oxford has made a manly effort 
to vindicate herself from the foul 
aspersion of abetting heresy. A 
meeting of Convocation was called, 
for the purpose of proposing to the 
heads of houses that students should 
not he required to attend the Regius 
Professor of Divinity ; the Maigaret 
Professor, Dr Fausset’s, lectures, 
being taken as the substitute. The 
mere mention that there was some 
hope of thus freeing the university 
from a dishonour, which must be 
highly injurious to its reputation for 
soundness of doctriiM and indepen¬ 
dence of principle, produced a great 
couliux of members from all parts of 
the country. If any evidence could 
bo asked of the leeling with which 
the Church of England regarded Dr 
Ilimpdeu's errors, it was most 
amply given by this conflqx. Could 
party or personal feelings be Bup- 
posed to operate on men who knew 
no more ot Dr Hnmpden personally 
than of any man in the farthest cor¬ 
ner of the earth, who having given 
t»p all direct communication with 
the University for many a year, had 
no acquaintance with its parties be¬ 
yond the newspapers, and who, fixed 
in their various professions in Lon¬ 
don, or lesiding on their livings in 
remote nooks of the country, had no 
more inclination for a journey to 
Oxford, than men generally have to 
leave their business and their homes 
to take a long and troublesome travel 
to a place where they had uo object 


of their own to answer ? The fact, 
that upwards of five hundred gra¬ 
duates, of whom the much gi eater 
part were under those circumstances, 
could be assembled together, at pe¬ 
culiar persona] inconvenience (itout 
want of accommodation, &t\), must 
be a sufficient evidence that they 
regarded the decision on the contlut t 
of the Professor as of remaikuble 
importance to their colleges or to 
the community. It is plain that no 
inducement but a public one could 
hare acted at once on so many per¬ 
sons so widely dispersed, aud that 
this inducement existed in the deMie 
to purify the University of what they 
regarded as a foul stain,to rescue tho 
Church of England from a formidable 
danger, and to save the country from 
that wrath of Providence which espe¬ 
cially punishes a corruption of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Assembly met. Their object 
was stated, in a manly address by 
the Rev. Vaughan Thomas; and . 
then, to the Infinite disgrace of the 
few abettors of Dr Hampden, the 
honest zeal of these five hundred 
divines, scholars, and gentlemen 
was nullified by a vulgar trick of 
authority. The proctorq, it seems, 
have a dubious power of forbidding 
any question to be put. It is obvious 
that the use of such a power, on an 
occasion of personal cnaracter, ex¬ 
tinguished the character at the same 
time with the question; for no man 
conscious of being able to ^rice a 
defence, ought to shelter himself 
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under a subterfuge. However, so 
it was; the Convocation, by five 
hundred to thirty, declared their 
abhorrence of the Professor’s doc¬ 
trines, and, by an indignant resolu¬ 
tion, their sense of the proctors’ 
poor interference. There the matter 
rested for the time. Dr Hampden is 
in possession of the salary and the 
obloqgy, and he must be satisfied to 
keep them both together. The two 
proctors, it is presumed, will not bo 
greatly disappointed if their active 
use of office, at its last gasp—for 
they could hold it but for a week or 
ten days longer—should attract the 
smiles of power, and a stall or two 
should mark the merits of persons 
who can defy public opinion at the 
proper seasons. 

\Ve must not be supposed to use 
the language of scorn otherwise 
than reluctantly, where members of 
the colleges are concerned ; hut, 
from the beginning to the “cud of 
this singularly repulsive transaction, 
something the very leverse of dig¬ 
nified stains the whole. The “pitch- 
touching" process (to use. the favou¬ 
rite parliamentary plnnse) has be¬ 
come extensive, and there are few 
figures in the group who may not 
expect the glance with which gen¬ 
tlemen regard the “ touched.” Our 
surprise is, that Dr Hampden should 
not have felt, from the- commence¬ 
ment, that his acceptance of the 
Brampton preachership was alto¬ 
gether unsuitable to nations like his 
own—doctrines we must not call 
them—as we suppose that what he 
denies to Scripture he will scarcely 
assume to himself. This lecture 
was founded for the express pur¬ 
pose of defending the doctrines of 
Christianity against ail false inter¬ 
pretations, violent glosses, and here¬ 
tical errors. What he has made of 
his task depends not on our testi¬ 
mony, but on his own. It is in his 
volume, and before every eye. In 
his performance of this office, he 
has, if he knows the common mean¬ 
ing of the English language, or is 
master of his own meaning, actually, 
from beginning to end, done nothing 
but give interpretations which he 
cannot sustain, and which have 
drawn on him the strongest censure 
of the scholars and divines of the 
Church of England. We say unhe¬ 
sitatingly, that Dr Hampden, with 


his notions of divinity, ought to have 
been conscious that he was the very 
laBt man who could fulfil the in¬ 
tentions of the founder. However, 
he preached the sermons; and, in¬ 
stead of the retribution which has 
since been heaped for him, lie. put 
the L.150 in his pocket As to his ob¬ 
taining the chair of Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, if the few electors were wiser 
men, they would have made a wiser 
choice ; and that is all that is worth 
saying on the subjeef. But the Re¬ 
gius Professorship is a more serious 
affair. Dr Hampden must fully 
know, at least by this time, that his 
notions arc totally adverse to the 
opinions received by the Christian 
Church during the last eighteen 
hundred years. Ho actually pro¬ 
nounces, that nothing which can be 
proccrffrom Sciipture.can be receiv¬ 
ed as a solid matter of sciiptural 
faith ; in other words, that no direct 
deduction from the facts and words 
of Scripture, however wu/'/cstiou- 
abk’f can be entitled to be received 
as perfectly true. . A Ation as per¬ 
fectly absurd, untenable, and self- 
coo tradictoiy, as any ever contained 
in the records of human veibiage; 
the very bran ideal of solemn non¬ 
sense. He tells us of the sacra¬ 
ment of the Eucliaiist, that the 
theory of the BacrainentK is a “mys¬ 
tical notion,” “ to be accounted for 
only by tbe general belief in magic (!) 
in the early ages of the iliuroh.” 
He denleB that baptism is the means 
of cleansing the soul, and Bays 
that this idea has also arisen “ from 
the belief in mayic in the early 
Church,” and that “the definition 
of sacrament given in the catechism, 
is exactly wliat the scholastic theory 
suggests.” Now, what iB to be done 
with a man, who, eating the bread 
of the Church, and grasping at as 
much more of its bread as he can 
lay hold of, yet talks such rank op¬ 
position to the palpable language and 
principles of the Church 't As to the 
39 Articles, supposing them to be 
the most arrant heresy, what right 
has any man who llveaby the Chui ch, 
and, moreover, struggles hard for the 
more responsible offices of that 
Church, to pronounce them the 
tvoik of men still too much under 
tlie trammels of Popery: or “ the 
reception of the AthanaBlan creed, 
the evidence of the triumph of a 
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party In the Church?’ 1 Supposing 
all this cloudy and contradictory 
Verbiage to be all correct and intel¬ 
ligible, must wo not ask, what busi¬ 
ness has the man who talks it, to take 
his livelihood from the hands of the 
Church V Let him form a Socinlnn 
congregation, or an Arian, or a Ma¬ 
hometan, and ho may mould Us 
doctrines and his own as he will, 
liut the doctrines of the Church of 
England are already formed,he must 
take them as thoy are, and if he 
seeks employment in that Church, 
it would he, most extraordinary if he 
were suffered to earn its salary by 
doing the very reverse of that 
wliic.li he was paid to do. But 
another point, in which we charge 
him with torgettiug the natural 
dignity which ought to attach to a 
gentleman and a divine, is his beg¬ 
ging the University to suspend their 
judgment of his past publications 
until they should hear his “ inaugu¬ 
ration lecture.” A man of spirit 
would have said, either—“ Gentle¬ 
men, 1 am ridfet and you are wrong;” 
or, “ 1 have been wrong, and hence¬ 
forth 1 shall give evidence of having 
eeen my error.” Dr Hampden says 
neither the one nor the otiier; but, 
“ wait—spare me your sentence— 
give me a week or two before con¬ 
demnation, and you shall iiear what 
1 can unsay.” Ho has unsaid; and his 
inauguration lecture is just as puz¬ 
zled as his Damp ton. lie admits 
every doctrine of the Church in 
words; he confounds every one of 
them in explanation. All seems fair ; 
and yet all is strange, dubious, and 
unideaed. A cloud of words is 
thrown around every doctrine; and 
by the help of such phrases, as 
non-affirmative belief—“ dogma,” 
“ scholastic doctrines,” and "mystic 
theology"—words of profound as¬ 
pect but of little meaning, as he uses 
them—he manages to get through his 
essay without disclosing the lofty se¬ 
cret —what he is. Thus he retalus the 
chief professorship of theology, and 
enjoys himself in the easy conscious¬ 
ness that, whether Oxford may rail 
or Cambridge may smile—whether 
England may grieve or Popery may 
exult, he is master of a canonry, a 
chair, and L.1500 a-year. But let 
him not venture to attribute the ge¬ 
neral iodiguatlou and resistance to 
a desire to run down the individual 


by party bickerings, or personal 
disfavour. We know nothing of 
him but from himself—wo Bhould 
not distinguish him among any sec¬ 
tarian coterie existing. What have 
ice to do with Oxford bickerings, if 
they exist ? Probably four hundred 
and fifty, out of the five hundred 
who condemned him in convocation, 
were under precisely the sqtpc cir¬ 
cumstances with ourselves. They 
knew nothing of him att an indivi¬ 
dual ; but, like us, they honoured 
llie Church of England—they read 
with astonishment the modification 
given toiler high and hallowed doc¬ 
trines in his hooks; and with us, ac¬ 
cordingly, they regarded the wiiter 
of thosu hooks as the last man on 
earth fitted to hold the situation in 
which now, by the favour of the 
Cabinet, he Is installed. 

The next step in the process, was 
to prejudge the University in the 
Edinburgh Review. An article, de¬ 
corously headed “ The Oxford Ala- 
hi/nants was written, heaping on 
the Convocation the whole voca¬ 
bulary of the vulgar tongue. They 
were pronounced to bo “ conspira¬ 
tors, fanatics, obscure, factious, au¬ 
dacious, and unprincipled calumnia¬ 
tors, slanderers, agitators, persecu¬ 
tors, &c.,” the head and fruntof their 
offence being, that they demanded 
that a man who treated the faith of 
their Church with contempt, should 
not hold an office which gave him 
the power of turning his personal 
contempt into public mischief. And 
then, in one effort of the Reviewer’s 
whole wrath and eloquence, they are 
described as “ a party made up of 
two elemeuts, the Hophni and Pht - 
tu-has school on the one hand, the 
mere low worldly clergy, careless 
and grossly ignorant ministers, not 
of the gospel, but of the aristocracy , 
who belong to Christianity only from 
the accident of its being established 
by law; and of the formalist, ju~ 
daizlng, fanatics on the other hand, 
who have ever been the peculiar 
disgrace of the Church of England; 
for those High Church fanatics have 
imbibed, even of fanaticism itself, 
nothing but the folly and the viru¬ 
lence. And thus is to be defended 
the man who, whatever may be his 

f irlvate qualities, and we know too 
ittle of them, either to panegyrize 
or impugn them, has put on record 
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his doubt, if not absolute denial, of 
some of the most important doc¬ 
trines of Christianity; has palpably 
ridiculed the code by which we re¬ 
gard the Church of England as de¬ 
manding the obedience of the peo¬ 
ple, and to make short woik of the 
whole affair, has thrown into such 
scorn as powers like his could ac¬ 
complish, the creeds and decla¬ 
rations, which, from the earliest 
ages, have been the safeguard of the 
Christian church against corruption, 
Nchisrti and infidelity. We cannot be 
surprised that, while such is the ob¬ 
ject to be defended, such are the 
means of the defence, that the Re¬ 
viewer scoffs at English Episcopacy, 
or that he is outrageous at the idea 
of refusiug to allow Disscuters of 
every grade admission iuto the Go¬ 
vernment of Universities endowed 
expressly for the permanence, learn¬ 
ing, and purity, of a National Church, 
to whose property they neter con¬ 
tributed, nor over will contribute, a 
shilling; whoso principles they have 
uniformly libelled, and whose whole 
system it would be their highest 
ti iiunpli to overthrow. 

However, the matter has at last 
come to a decision. The article, 
which has, we hope without suffi¬ 
cient grounds, for the charge would 
be singularly discreditable, been at¬ 
tributed to a clergyman of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, was not made to 
shake the nerves of honest men, and 


on the 5th of May, the Convocation 
assembled, and took the whole series 
of Dr Hampden’s avowals and re¬ 
tractations, &c., into their purview. 
The result was, that by a vote of 474 
to 94, or a majority of 380, they de¬ 
clared the Professor to be altoge- 
ther undeserving of the confidence 
of the University. " Quinn veru qui 
nunc professor est, scriptis quibus- 
darn suis public! juris factis, ita res 
theologicas tractaverit, ut in hac 
parte nullam cjus fiduciarn habeat 
Universltas.” It Iras bceu deter¬ 
mined, that Ire shall have no voice 
in the appointment of the select 
preachers, nor auy reference ntirdu 
to him with respect to them. A de¬ 
cision which cashiers the professor 
as a governing functionary of the 
divinity schools. How fur a man of 
honour or feeling would lie inclined 
to retain his barren office, while tt 
lay under this public hiaud, cannot 
be a moment’s question. Rut l)r 
Hampden has hitherto made no 
other answer than a lawyer’s opi¬ 
nion, contesting the power of Con¬ 
vocation to act legally iu thus dis¬ 
qualifying him; an opinion which 
has already been answered by an 
appeal to the statutes, but which, 
whether right or wrung, leuve,s his 
character as a theologian, a church¬ 
man, aud a gentleman, just in the 
predicament in which it found them. 
The Convocation at least have done 
their duty. 
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SONNETS. 

BY THE SKETCHER. 

« 

THE PASSAGE. 

As one whose homeward path through darkness lies, 
Emerging from the city’s joyous blaze, 

Feels the chill horror of his lonesome ways, 

Then onward with linn step and purpose hies; 

For Hope, familiar from his threshold, flies 
To meet him, and through th’ yielding night displays 
The path, with pictures brightening to his gaze. 

His wife, trimm’d hearth, and children’s laughing eyes,- 

So the bereaved awhile in darkness go 

From sunshine through a gloomy vale of tears. 

Till th’ heaven-sped spirit meets them in their wo, 

Aud from their vision lifts the cloud of years. 

Their lost are found. Then onward they proceed 
To their eternal home with better speed. 

I.IDKHTY. 

I marked her childhood on the breezy hill. 

Her bright locks floating to the morning sky; 

Joyous she laughed as the wild winds sped by. 

The vision changed. As angel, calm and still 
She sat, God’s book before her. “ ’Tie His will,” 

She said, and rose, “ His armour I should try 
Aud forth she fared. Where’er she went her eye 
Kindled desire high duties to fulfil. 

The vhcon changed. 'Mid battle’s slaughtered ranks 
She raised awhile the bleeding warrior's head. 

The foeman struck again. " I give thee thanks,” 

She cried; “ Tiiy victim’s with the glorious dead. 

The body's worthless if the soul be free.”— 

“ Who art thou then —She answered, “ Liberty.” 

THE rORSAKBN. 

What is it that came o’er her fainting heart. 

Sickening to loathing life ? Oh, is it death ? 

For it doth half suppress the panting breath. 

It is not death; for with new life each part 
That sorrow cats revives to keener smart. 

Twice sensitive. Sucli life as legend B&ith 
The Promethean Vulture did impart,— 

Exquisite to the pain it nourisheth. 

Her momenta hours, hours days, and all unblest. 

Days are sad years; for grief with her doth lie 
Down in her bed, rise with her, and invest 
Whatever meets the touch, the ear, the eye. 

The agonies of death, without its rest, 

’Tis hers to know, and feel she cannot die. 

ST CECILIA. 

I marvel not thou art adored a Saint 
Inventress, if indeed that art be thine 
That gives to airy breath a soul divine, 

Holding the voice of earthquake in restraint, 

To pour celestial hymns distinct yet faint. 

Nor marvel if thy pictured image shine 
With inspiration, like some holy shrine 
That sanctifies with heavenly lustre paint. 
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Thy look is as an angel’s, sent abroad 
Through the substantial and spiritual world, 

To gather those who their Creator laud. 

And th' howling crew into perdition hurl’d, 

That all, as thou shalt move thy hand, may tell 
The joys of heaven or agonies of hell. 

GENIUS. 

Genius lay folded long in slumber deep. 

And idle phantasies amus'd his brain. 

Though Duly called him up, she call’d in vain, 

'Till Love she asked one day to break his sleep. 

Love came. “ Rise up,” quoth ho, “be quick, boy, leap.” 
With that he pricked his heart with so sweet pain, 

That up he started both to joy and weep; 

And theuceforth never slept so sound again; 

For Love brought Beauty to his wondering gaze. 

And bad him Bhake off sloth, and win the prize. 

Then Genius burst forth into sudden blaze; 

Soon Duty bless’d his home and enterprise ; 

Th’ old housewife Penury packed her niggard stores. 

And the steward Hymen turned her out of doors. 

UKNIUS. 

Quoth Fame to Genius, “ Who’s to blame! thy sons 
Lie slumbering upon earth. It moves our ire 
That thus they sleep away thy heavenly fire.”— 

Quoth Genius, “ Penury! she brings them duns 
To vex them up; so they lie close as nuns, 

And hide themselves; and further, their attire 
(Not having wherewithal to buy or hire) 

Bear*not the scrutiny of mid-day suns/’ 

“ 1s t so ‘r" quoth Fame; “then, Genius, take thou Love.” 
’Tis done; they go. Whomever Genius touches 
Love goads their hearts, and up they start and shove 
Old Penury packing, with her rags and crutches; 

Aud off they set, like racers for the prize 
That Heeling Love still holds before their eyes. 

THE HOllNKT. 

Phcebe demure, lay sleeping in her bower, 

A hornet stung her in her gentle breast; 

Poor Simon absent—pedlar Love she press’d 
Textract the sting—(he chanc’d to pass that hour) 

He probed the wound; two poisons now of power 
Diverse, commingled, the fair maid moleBt; 

Warlike and gentle things her dreams possess’d, 

Dragoons, stings, arrows, doves, and marriage dower.' 

Fair maidens I whatsoe'er may he th* emergence. 

If atung, though it were best avoid a hornet, 

Call not Love in; for he’s the worst of Burgeons. 

Plur.be eloped next morning with a cornet. 

’Twere better for your heart an insect sting it, 

Than that you call in Love to probe and wring it. 

BTRAU'VBSSEL. 

I saw her when her smoky volumes curl’d 
Over the woods. She paw’d the river tide. 

And dash'd the flaky waters far and wide; 

And as she pass'd her frightful hissings hurl’d 
Like some vast monster of a former world, 

Rent by convulsion from a mountain's side 
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(Its stony sinews with new life supplied), 

Amid a new creation wondering whirl’d. 

The woods are mute; and the late leafy stems 
Are hid as with a murky veil of death. 

But now, the paintress Nature all re-gems. 

And paintH with golden tint the monster’s breath; 

The reign of beauty may not suffer wrong; 

So the sweet birds resume their cheerful song. 

STEAM-VESSEL. 

Old Homer says that the Phaeaciau bark 
The aim and purpose of its owner knows, 

And self-moved to all parts and havens goes; 

Nor steer’d nor tack’d, as arrow to its iimik, 

Cover'd with cloud and vapour; so the lark 
Straight to heaven’s gate soars upward, and then throws 
Herself unheeding through the vapours daik 
That ’twixt her homeward pathway interpose. 

What meauB the bard ? Did his sagacious mind. 

With faculty inveutive rarely fraught. 

Leaving all present things as past behind, 

Pierce to the future reach of human thought? 

Or were Phseacian ships impelled by steam ? 

Truth ever gilds the poet’s pageant dream. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Wisdom is of her children justified. 

Taste of the tree of knowledge, Satan cries. 

And be as gods. The tempted tastes and dies. 

K’en from that hour is knowledge deified; 

And the worm human wisdom, in the pride 
Of man’s sufficiency, scans earth and skies, * 

And gazes e’en where angelB shroud their cyeB, 

And droop their wings subdued, yet glorified. 

There is a wisdom like the star that led 

The wise men with their offerings, in their meek 

Obedience, to the babe in lowly shed. 

To see the strength of godhead in the weak, 

The wisdom of the humble from above. 

Opening the volume of redeeming love. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS THE DAY APTBR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Ungodly land! and is there Buch a dearth 
Of evil, that the great ones in their might 
Should set apart, for discord and fell spite, 

The blessed day that gave the Saviour birth ? 

Turning the mysteries of holy mirth 
To preparation dire of rancorous fight f 
Day of goodwill to man, and peace on earth! 

Sang angels so, and blessed the glorious night. 

When by their flocks the peaceful shepherds lay. 

And rose and. bowed them to the heavenly light. 

Then sped rejoicing on their pilgrim way. 

They found the babe, and at the gladsome sight 
Worshipped the Saviour, and departed then. 

Publishing “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

THE LIAR. 

Come forth, wild moralist, and show thy creed, 

Fonjing thy nice distinctions between home 
And public virtues. From what musty tome 
Hast thou, that virtue is a lowly weed ? 
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Or rather, from what edict of old Rome, 

The Bcarlet sorceress that doth largely feed 
On blasphemy and lies, and toss her foam 
Envenom’d, wherein deadly serpents breed?— 

Upon tby threshold, shines there gospel light, 

If in the public council thou dost rise 

To lie, mistake, misquote, swear black is white ? 

Yea, rather worshlp'st thou the father o’ lies 
Than God, (and this expediency men will call); 

But He will smite thee, O thou whited wall 1 

vox poriiM. 

I’ll hear no more. Think you the people’s brawl 
The voice of God ? Consult the Bacred page. 

The people imagine a vain thing, and rage, 

They and the rulers, 'gainst the Lord. Now call 
Your witness history. Head a nation’s fall; 

Now follow we the people’s chaugeful voice. 

From Hallelujahs to the judgment-hall. 

Whose was it when Uarabbas was their riioice ? 

The rabble’s wills are like the devils that found 
Permitted refuge in the reckless swine. 

That rushing madly down the steep were drown’d. 

O where then shall we seek the voice divine ? 

W'hen two or three are gathered unto prayer. 

The voice of God speaks peace and comfort there. 

Xl'.RXKS. 

The monarch on his vast array look’d down 
llis myriads, and forestall’d a conqueror’s bliss, 

As earth and all it held were suieiy his; 

The fetter’d sea a vassal to his crown; 

For the vexed Hellespont had seen his frown. 

A phantom cross’d him. “ Death sole conqueror is,” 
Cried’he, and wept. A century hence shall this. 

The countless host, be dust,—men, arms, renown! 
Fool in thy grief as joy- The sea and land 
Vengeance prepare, aud mock thy frown and chain. 
Ere days, not centuries pass, a holy band 
Shall with thy myriads strew the burthened plain. 
The poorest Christian lifts a mightier hand; 

For he amid immortal hosts shall reign. 


FAMK. 

And what is Fame ? what to the passing day ? 

A charm that gilds a melancholy hour, 

And breaks into pure light through clouds that lower. 
And fain would chill the soul in mortal clay. 

But if sweet beauty list the poet’B lay. 

And with her eye benignant guard the flower, 

A mortal plant, touched by celestial ray. 

Then Fame hath wedded Love, and rich the dower. 
Fame, for the future what? The thought that reacheth 
From earth to heaven, and quitting worldly throng, 
Bears with it life’s affections warm, and teacbeth. 

For them It lives for ever fresh and strong; 

The friend’s approval, and the children’s tear; 

The hope that all shall meet that once were dear. 

PAMB. 

And what is Fame ? when the closed eye is dead 
To tight of pageantry; when the cold ear 
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Receives no sound, though loud the trump and clear, 

Is't like the passing Wind in sunshine Bped, 

Leaving still bleak, and bare the mountain's head; 

An idle 'scutcheon o’er a lonely bier; 

The rose wherein the cankerworin is bred— 

Is Fame no more ? It is. The dead shall hear. 

Our Saviour’s promise, if aright I read, 

That wheresoe'er the gospel should be preach’d, 

There should recorded be one gracious deed ; 

Fame as the soul’s inheritance hath reach’d 
Heaven with it, still enjoy’d—in earth, in heaven, 

Immortal as the soul to which ’tis given. 

THE IIELERY. 

From an old Belfry Tower I looked down 
Upon a churchyard, and a new dug grave. 

O'er which the rank grass with the wind did wave, 

And show the scatter’d bones and relics brown. 

And round about did rosy childhood play 
At the grave’s brink, and breathe the early breath 
Of pure life in the precincts of decay; 

Bo “ in the midst ot life we are in death.” 

A text; the comment—Lo! athwart the rust 
Of the barr’d casement old had spiders spread 
Their web, with diied flies matted, and thin dust 
Of generations of the withering dead. 

Still insects sport where ruin oft hath been, 

Because the spoiler lurks within unseen. 

DANGER. 

How many timas have I been near to death ! 

How many times hath death been near to me. 

When 1 th* uplifted weapon might not see! 

And once I stood aghast, and out of breath, 

Upon a slippery ledge (a gulf beneath 
Lay of dark precipice and foaming sea); 

Grasping a weed, I sprang, and 1 was free; 

And straight bethought me how the Psalmist saith 
Man is a thing of nought. In trance profound 
I stood, till better scripture to me sent. 

Taught me a sparrow falleth not to ground 
Without the will of God; then on 1 went 
Praying for grace, that I might safely rest 
Beneath his eye who loveth, watcheth best. 

/ 

THE warrior’s GRAVE. 

Where shall the warrior rest, but on the battle plain. 

Where with his gushing blood tbe field of death was won? 

Where should the warrior lie, but where his deeds were done? 
Though o’er bis hasty grave pomp pour no funeral strain, 

Yet snouts of victory ring a requiem to the slain. 

Where should the warrior lie, but where his course was run ? 

He needs no marble tomb—escutcheons are but vain. 

Glory gilds every grave that lies beneath the sun. 

He did not die in vain; nor shall he pass away, 

Hid in a silent vault, and deck’d with painted wo; 

But the free winds, they may come and kiss his living clay 
In the corn upon his grave, that is waving to and fro. 

When the blast of war he heard, he was ready aye to die, 

And when angels blow the trump, be will not mouldering lie. 
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Sonnets. By the Sketcher. 

WINTER. 

I wander'd to the forest, to discern m 

The goodness Nature giveth every where. 

In sooth ’twas winter, and the trees all bare. 

“ Cold hearted season! ” quoth I—“ harsh and stern 1 ” 

The branches moved, and methought whisper'd, “ Learn 
Even blessings seem not always what they are; 

Our hoary heads they mark not age nor care. 

Why does the hoar-frost pencil white the fern? 

The silver garlands, thrown from tree to tree, 

Grace but our holiday; our working suit 
Are summer leaves. Close hid we toil, for we 
Are Nature’s work-folk, to bear flower and fruit. 

’Tis now, like you, our social rest we know, 

And intertwining visits to and fro." 

WINTER SCENE. 

The silvery frost hath spangled every spray. 

And nicest pencillings mark every bough, 

That shoots or bends in azure lustre now. 

In rival whiteness to the blossom'd May. 

In mellow light the white-faced cattle stray. 

And tints of amber streak the new-cut mow; 

And care sits lightly upon every brow. 

As in the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm ? Proud Beauty long hath fled; 
Charity waiketh now the field and plain, 

Aud brightness rises where her fuotsteps tread; 

Glad children run to her from cot and lane 
To see her bless the kine, the aged, the poor. 

And give good largess from the old church door. 

BEAUTY—NATURE—WINTER. 

Beauty and Nature quarrell'd on a day— 

Twin sisters they. Beauty went off with Art, 

And wondrous things they did in town and mart, 

Till Art grew vain. Then at the proud display, 

Shock’d with her sanction, Beauty stole away~ 

To Nature came; she press’d her to her heart 
Warmly, though in her wounded friendship's smart 
Cold Winter she had begg’d with her to stay. 

The sisters now, loath to dismiss a guest 
That merry was withal, Employment found, 

And taught him how to smile aud look his best, 

And made him dresser of their forest ground. 

To clear the paths, and sweep them with his storms. 

Since then this annual duty he performs. 

TIIE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 

I saw an old man, that his budget threw 
Down on the ground, and 'kin Ids shoulders shake. 

As with that burden they did sorely ache. 

" 'Tis time we part," quoth he; “ old friend, adieu! 

Load full of cares, and pleasures very few. 

Befits a younger back the burthen take." 

With that came one, that seem'd to merry-make, 

And straight the budget to bis shoulders flew. 

« Thou canst not shake it off before thy time," 

Quoth that old man, and laugh’d; “ and now though light, 
’Twill heavier grow as up the hill you climb." 

He spake, and faded as he spake from sight, 
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Heir to his pack, the younger did but flout, 
llanganerry bells, and danced the old one out. 

POSTS. 

“ The schoolmaster's abroadj” then let him teach 
Our children scholars hoar to read and write, 

Cypher, and square, and sum—to walk by sight 
Warily ’midst the throngs that overreach— 

To walk by faith l that will he scarcely preach. 

The parish parson there would beat him quite; 

Nor seemeth it the knowing Wrong from right 
Hus much to do with learning parts of speech. 

Who then shall teach the heart ? Next the divine 
Gospel, they, not with uninspired pen 
Pei hups, who lift our manhood till it shine 
With virtue’s light and intellectual ken. 

Oh! I would praise the old Greek satirist’s * line— 

Masters for children; poets are for men! 

TIMR. 

Time painted an old man—silly conceit! 

Gifted with wings—yet age is ever slow- 
And with a scythe, as If old men should mow. 

Time, they say, gallops; and if so, discreet 
Should be the rider tiiat would keep his seat 
(Runaway steeds full oft their masters throw), 

Use curb and martingale, and teach to go 
An ambling pace, and cheek his fiery heat. 

Time, therefore, is like to a wild colt. 

Which, taken by the forelock, you may tame, 

And lead to stall; but if he chance to bolt, 

What’s lost is lost, and hope not to reclaim. 

Safe is the forelock, ne'er the fetlock trust, 

Lest first he kick, then roll you in the dust. 

siitsi/rtta. 

1 thank thee, Ruysdaei, for this simple scene— 

Two lowly cots, fenced from a waste of moor, 

A little plot, uot rich in stock or store— 

Yet two or three sheep dot the partial green. 

Warm are life’s charities within the screen 

Of those domestic trees. From door to door 

A pathway leads ; a faithful dog before 

The glad returning cottar, too, is seen 

Hastening, with upraised neck and outstretch’d paws, 

And look intelligent of home hard by. 

Without, cloud-gathering evening closer draws 
The curtain around sweet humanity, 

Still unforgotteu 'midst a wilderness; 

For where man builds a shelter. Heaven will bless. 

tub decoy. 

One sat among the old sepulchral stones 
Of a loue churchyard, underneath the yew, 

That did the ground with its brown scattering strew. 

Small emblems of decay, like dead men’s bodes, 

And there held converse with the passing crones, 

(He seem’d some hoary villager to view). 

If any from the path he silly drew, 

Breaking fais tardy speech, with aches and moans, 
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" Blest be the hands," quoth he, " that did my task. 

Planting this yew, whose stout cross-bows have sent 
Full many to their graves." Thereat the mask 
Fell from his face; his icy fingers bent, 

Grasp’d the old crones. They cried, with faltering breath, 

“ Who art thou then?" He grinn'd, and answer'd " D eat h I w 

THE PORTRAIT. 

As Beauty for her picture sat one day, 

Affection slyly took the page's part, 

And mix’d the colours for the painter's art, 

By what strange alchymy 1 dare not say. 

Tints of the rainbow's hue and lucid ray 

From eyes, lips, cheeks, and breathings of the heart. 

Till the poor painter ’gan with wonder start 
To see life breathing in his pencil’s play. 

" Immortal be the work,” cried he. “ Not so,” 

Affection whisper’d. “ Must not Beauty die ? 

Wherefore these colours have a charm’d glow, 

And when we fade, will fade—when dead, will fly 
From earth perhaps,” said he. “ All love, all grace 
Die but to bloom, transferr'd to happier place/’ 

T1IE PAINTER. 

He that built up this world for man and beast, 

And made it beautiful, he made the eye. 

That none his gracious bounty might deny, 

That all might worship, greatest and the least. 

He gave the painter mind, that. Nature’s priest, 

He should go forth, aud bid the passers by 
Behold in all things that around them lie— 

The temple of God, that glory be increased. 

I thank thee. Lord, that underneath this hand 
Mountains have risen, green vales and forests grown. 

E’en now, as these ideal clouds expand, 

Feign'd ministers from out thy golden throne, 

The maker of a mimic world i stand, 

Adoring thy creation through my own. 

PARTING A NO 31KETINU. 

As on th’ extreme verge of a sunny plain 
Thorn*tangled rocks the pleasant stream divide. 

Whose parted waters rush on either side 
In restless wanderings till they meet again; 

So was their earliest life of love; in pain 

They parted, and their course was vex’d and wide. 

Yet still they met, like to that faithful tide. 

Indissolubly one, yet seeming twain; 

And when they met, into one being pour’d 
Two souls, an undivided pair, and blest, 

Like the fond waters to one 'ife restored, 

Seeking their ocean in the golden west, 

Sped to their home, eternal, unexplored, 

Where Love, all perfect, welcomed them to rest. 
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W1IAT IS OUR EXTERNAL POLICY AND CONDITION ? 


That England has now taken up 
the trade orpropagandism, by which 
France long brought such incalcu¬ 
lable miseries upon Europe, is now 
not only certain from their actions, 
but admitted by our rulers them¬ 
selves. Lord Palmerston has said 
in the House of Commons that It 
was for the interest of England to 
establish liberal governments in the 
adjoining states, and therefore they 
had concluded the Quadrupartite 
Alliance; and since it had proved 
not adequate to beat down tho 
Spaniards, they had resolved upon 
openly giving them maritime as¬ 
sistance along the coasts. They did 
the same thing in Flanders, and 
thereby partitioned the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and conferred half 
the dominions of their old ally on a 
revolutionary monarch. They did 
the same thing in Portugal, and 
thereby imposed a revolutionary 
yoke on the unwilling Portuguese 
people. They are doing the same thing 
now in Spain, and thereby keeping 
alive a civil war, attended with un¬ 
exampled horrora and suffering 
throughout all the north of the Pen¬ 
insula. What more unjust, tyran¬ 
nical, or atrocious deeds did the 
French Directory commit when 
their revolutionary propagandism 
drew down on them the deserved 
hostility of Europe ? They revo¬ 
lutionized Flanders; so have we. 
They nourished a civil war in Swit¬ 
zerland; we have done the same 
in Portugal. - They spread,the seeds 
of liberal principles through the 
Btates of Italy, and devastated ita 
beautiful plains by hostile armies. 
Aud we have done worse; we 
have let loose, not the dogs, but the 
furies of war on the Spanish Penin¬ 
sula, aud overwhelmed its smiling 
valleys with an inundation of hor¬ 
rors worse than the imagination of 
Dantfc had feigned, or the Jacobins 
of Paris executed. 

We have seen what conduct of 
tli la sort occasioned to France: we 
have been ^the instruments under 
Providence of its lighteous punish¬ 
ment. Year after year the Bystera 
of propagandism went on. It was 


loudly proclaimed by the Jacobin 
rulers, as it Is now by our Reform 
Ministers, that it was for their inte¬ 
rests to establish liberal govern¬ 
ments in the adjoining states. And 
was war the result ? Did France 
enjoy in quiet and peace the fruit 
of its revolutionary injustice ? Was 
she permitted to sit down in tran¬ 
quillity herself while she sent the 
dagger into the bosom of every 
other people within her reach ? 
Was she not, on the contrary, in¬ 
volved in a career of foreign ag¬ 
gression, to which no limit could be 
placed, and compelled, in order to 
maintain • the fruits of early injus¬ 
tice, to persevere, to tho end in a 
course of external conquest? For 
long this course of iniquity conti¬ 
nued; for long the Imperial eagles 
wero fanned only by the gales of 
triumph. No limit appeared to be 
possible to the course of revolution¬ 
ary injustice. But what was the 
end of these things? Did not the 
Roman poet say with truth of the 
affairs of nations, ns well as indi¬ 
viduals,— 

Siojic mihi rlubiam tiaxit seutentia nien- 
trin 

Curarcnt superi terras, an nullua hipg- 
set 

Rector, et incertu fluemit morlalia ensu. 
AlMulit hmic tan it cm ltufiui poena tn- 
inultum, 

Almilvitquu Peon—jam non nd culmina 
rcruin 

In just os crevlsse queror—tollqntur In 
ultuin 

Ut lapiii graviore ruant ? 

And do we suppose that we are 
t0 be an exception to the same ex¬ 
ternal laws? Is England, secure in 
her sea girt isles, to carry the fire¬ 
brand and the dagger with impunity 
into every adjoining state, and never 
to' feel the just measure of retalia¬ 
tion in her own bosom ? Is a non¬ 
intervening administration, which 
professes so tender a regard for the 
liberty and independence of every 
other nation,—which pretends to 
hold in utter horror any interference 
in the internal concerns of another 
state, or coercion of its Inhabi¬ 
tants in their choice of a government 





for themselves,—to be permitted for . 
ever to aliment a sanguinary and 
atrocious civil irar in toe bosom of 
its ancient allies? Are the British 
people never to feel the unutterable 
evils which they have permitted 
their Reform rulers to inflict on 
other states, and enjoy all the bless* 
ings of peace and prosperity under 
their own flg-tree, while they dis¬ 
tract their old comrades in war with 
revolutionary passions, and, by insi¬ 
dious aid tendered to our of the 
factions, hinder the people from ex¬ 
ercising their free choice in tlio 
formation of their government,? 
I.et us not deceive ourselves; such 
things neither can.nor ought to go 
unpunished. We have voluntarily 


riot—that 'America (vili gladly join 
bor forces to the generalleague, to 
beat down .her old and formidable 
competitors in the carrying trade- 
may be considered as certain.' Ex¬ 
amine the foreign writers- There is 
not one of any nation, character, or 
shade of opinion, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, or American; Doc- • 
trinalre. Republican, Royalist, or 
Jacobin, to whom our maritime su¬ 
premacy Is not an object of horror. 
On that subject, and that alone, 
Thiers is agreed with Lacretulle, 
and Guizot with Chateaubriand. 

Of all the ill unions under which the 
nation labours, there is none so 
complete as this.* Of all the foun¬ 
dations c-n which our external secu- 


piiinged' into the same system of lity rests, there is none so utterly 
revolutionary aggression and iusi- unstable as the idea that we are. 
dious propagandise! as France, and any thing but an object of aversion 
we must look for the same fiuit to to foreign states, 
our labours. The time will come Wherefore, it will bo said, all this 


when the monstrous injustice, ag¬ 
gression, and pei tidy of the last five 
years will recoil on our own heads 
■—when the old and undying jea¬ 
lousy of other nations at our ma¬ 
ritime superiority'will provoke, un¬ 
der daiker auspices, another arm- 
fed neutrality—when no Pitt will be 
at the helm to dissipate the cloud by 
the wisdom of his councils, and no 
Nelson at the head of its fleets to 
strike dead the enemy by the light¬ 
ning of ills arm—when, instead of 
being supported by the conscious¬ 
ness of a just, we. shall be weighed 
down to the earth by the shame of 
an uujust cause—when, in place of 
bearing on our flag the ensigns of 
freedom and honour, we shall be 
overshadowed by tlm streameis of 
rebellion and tyranny—when the 
cannon of Antwerp will seem the 
fcnell of our fleet, and the blood of 
Navarre will call for vengeance on 
our beads. 


alarm ? Are wo not in a period of 
profound peace? Is not linde pro¬ 
sperous, manufactures thriving, 
money overflowing ? Is not the re¬ 
venue rising, taxution declining, cx- 
poi ts and imports increasing? When 
wcic our cities so busy,our millions 
so well employed, our fields so smil¬ 
ing? True. But lias no nation, while 
pursuing a guilty and unjust career, 
been brought up in like manner in 
heedless security to the very edge of 
perdition ? Were they not eating and 
drinking, marrying, aud giving in 
m.iriiage, when the wateis of the 
Flood were beginning to rise ? Were 
they not feasting and rioting in the 
palace of Belshazzar when the hand¬ 
writing on the wall announced that 
they were weighed loathe balance 
and found wantiujg ? Was uot Athens 
reposing in fancied eccmity when 
the flames of AigospotamoH delivered 
them over to the arms of Lysander ? 
Had not Rome recently witnessed 


That the northern powers are un- the triumph of Aurclian over Zeno- 
alienably separated from our cause bia and all the forces of the East 
—that Russia and Prussia are only when the Goths were ferried over, 
waiting for the favourable moment never to recede, across the w aters of 
to make an attempt on our naval the Danube? In what fancied repose 
supremacy, and wreBt India from' and boundless security were the 
our arms—that France is joyfully whole nations of Europe sunk when 
watching the growing disgust at our the tempest of the French Kerolu- 
externsf conduct, and preparing, lion was let loose upon the earth 1 
when the time comes, to join in the Was not Prussia constantly growing 
general crusade which is to assert iu population, territory, inanufac- 
the freedom of the seaB, aud avenge tures, and revenue, up to the moment 
the maritime wrongs of three centu- when the catastrophe of Jena at once 
YOU, XXXIX, NO, CCXLY11I. 3 E 
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■unk them in an abyss of misery? 
and Napoleon framing schemes of 
universal dominion, of the throne of 
Constantinople and Oriental con* 
quest, when the frozen gales were 
beginning to blow which were to 
drive him before their icy breath to 
the rock of St Helena ? Was not the 
power of the triumphant Tory Ad¬ 
ministration deemed unassailable, 
and the constitution of England eter¬ 
nal, when the fatal discontents were 
gathering strength in the nation 
which terminated in the Reform 
tempest? It is not iu the present 
tranquillity or apparent security of 
a nation that we are to discern the 
shadpws which coming events cast 
before; but in the evidence of their 
councils, the justice of their mea¬ 
sures, the foresight of their Govern¬ 
ment, and the spirit of their people. 
And if they are awantlng iu these 
vital particulars; if their councils 
are unsteady or revolutionary, their 
measures unjust and aggressive, 
their Government inconsiderate and 
unforeseeing, their people selfish and 
infatuated, the public danger U only 
the greater that it is not generally 
perceived, and the chances of irre¬ 
parable ruin ouly the more alarm¬ 
ing, that no provision has been made 
to ward it oif. 

'Even supposing that these views 
are surcharged with gloomy colours, 
and that no immediate danger threat¬ 
ens in the political horizon, still it 
cannot be supposed that an unbound¬ 
ed course of prosperity awaits this 
country, that the evil days are never 
to arrive to its inhabitants. Wars 
and jealousies will and must arise; 
the march of intellect, so far from 
having made auy diminution in the 
number of the causes of division, has 
fearfully augmented them, by bring¬ 
ing the rival interests and passions 
of the masses on both sides to bear 
on public affairs. Republican states 
ever have been, and ever will be the 
most warlike, because the interests 
and ambition of numerous bodies are 
there enlisted on opposite sides. If 
Europe is rendered essentially de¬ 
mocratic, by the organic changes in 
progress amongst us and the states 
we have revolutionized, the contests 
in which Its popular statea will -be 
engaged will, in all. probability, be 
more dreadful, when they do arise, 
than any in which they have hitherto 


been Involved. They will no longer 
be the strife of kings or the rivalry 
of their ministers; but the stern ven¬ 
geance of numerous bodies who have 
suffered giierous injuries from each 
other; the mortal struggle of Rome 
and Carthage, which all the citizens 
of both republics felt could not be 
extinguished but by the ruin of one 
of the combatants. 

Then what .provision has been 
made or exists for tiie serious strife 
with conservative Europe, which our 
revolutionary aggressions and insi¬ 
dious intervention hare so strongly 
provoked, and our long prosperity 
aud glorious renown arc so likely to 
render universal? Having thrown 
down the gauntlet to the whole con¬ 
servative powers of Europe, in other 
words, all its potentates, excepting 
the rickety revolutionary dynasties 
we have set up iu Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal, what provision have 
we made for the conflict? Have we, 
like republican Rome, taught every 
citizen tire use of arms, and reared 
up a people which could never be 
Bubdued, till its whole male inhabi¬ 
tants were destroyed ? Have wo, like 
revolutionary Prance, made a levy of 
fifteen hundred thousand men for lift 
conflict; aud is all our empire, like 
the territory of that blood-stained 
republic, converted into a vast ar¬ 
senal for war ? These, our predeces¬ 
sors in republican ambition or revo¬ 
lutionary aggression, went to work 
like men iu the perilous enterprise in 
which they had engaged: if they were 
determined “ to disturb the peace of 
ail the world,” they were at least 
prepared " to rule it when it was 
wildest” But when we began our 
propagandist principle; when we 
carried the tricolor into Belgium, 
and nourished a frightful civil tear 
in Spain and Portugal, we made no 
provision whatever for the natural 
consequences of these measures. We 
neither amassed treasures, nor raised 
armies, nor equipped fleets. We 
flattered ourselves we should be al¬ 
lowed to carry on a ** quiet little 
agitation” iu ai) the adjoining states, 
without disturbing the peace of our 
own: to devastate with fire and 
sword all the countries who were 
formerly our allies; but never see an 
enemy ’b flag in our own territories. 
Can these things be? Ought limy to 
be, under the government of a right- 
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eous Providence P We tell tlie peo¬ 
ple of England, that the day of reck¬ 
oning will yet come, and a woful 
day it will be : we perceive the signs 
of its approach only the more clear¬ 
ly, that the inconsiderate multitude 
repose securely in the belief that the 
time of all danger from external 
power is over, from the march of in¬ 
tellect and the spread of republican 
ideas. 

If you ask a partisan of Govern¬ 
ment what preparation has been 
made to meet the storm which our 
propagandist efforts in Western 
Europe must sooner or later causo 
to burst on our heads, he will 
answer that the nation never was 
so powerful; that our population 
is advancing in every part of the 
empire with extraordinaiy rapidity; 
that our exports are seventy-six, 
and our imports forty-eight mil¬ 
lions; that commerce is active, 
speculation abundant; that railroads 
arc every where forming, and joint- 
stock companies universally set on 
foot; that our artisans are in full 
employment, and our husbandmen 
contented in their fields. That great 
present prosperity pervades the 
land (whether founded on a secure 
basis or not time will show) is 
Indeed certain; but these appear¬ 
ances are suited to a period oi pro¬ 
found peace; and afford but slender 
preparation for a warlike struggle. 
If we go to war with Russia, 
Prussia, and France, it will be 
neither our joint-stock companies 
nor our railroads which will avert 
the public danger, and hurl back 
from the Channel the combined 
fleets of Europe. Herein, therefore, 
lies the extraordinary infatuation of 
the present times, which strikes us 
as in an eminent degree fraught 
with future danger; that while our 
external language is unconcillatory, 
our external conduct, at least to all 
lesser states whom wo can reach, 
is ambitious, faithless, oppressive, 
and Injurious; our internal habits, 
speculations, and scale of taxation 
are suited for a period of profound 
peace, and adapted only for a na¬ 
tion which sedulously avoids inflict¬ 
ing any injury on its neighbours. 
Read the democratic journals; they 
are furious against Russia, indig¬ 
nant against Government for not 
engaging in a crusade for the re¬ 


storation of Poland, and clear for 
a peremptory demand of tin; abo¬ 
lition of all duties on the Danube, 
and opening of tho Hellespont to 
the armed vessels of all nations. 
But if any proposal is made to 
increase the taxes or augment the 
army or uavy, the necessary ante¬ 
cedent or concomitant of such a 
policy, they aro still more indig¬ 
nant, and exclaim against the mon¬ 
strous and unnecessary warlike 
establishment which is maintained. 
Such expectations and ideas nre in¬ 
consistent; they cannot co-exist. If 
we will take up the system of de¬ 
mocratic propagamlism after France 
lias laid it down, ami devastate our 
allies with an interminable civil war, 
let us at least be prepared, like 
resolute though iniquitous men, to 
bear the, burdens and faro the dan¬ 
gers which it necessarily induces. 
Jf, on the other hand, wo are anxi¬ 
ous to withdraw from strife and 
enjoy in external tranquillity the 
period which is to witness our in¬ 
ternal regeneration, then lot us at 
once, and in good faith, abandon 
our insidious support of tlio demo¬ 
cratic bloodthirsty faction of other 
nations, and cease to think it neces¬ 
sary to imposo upon every state 
within our reach a liberal tyranny 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Let us, then, in anticipation of a 
collision, which may possibly be 
postpoued for some years, but must, 
sooner or later, arise between our 
democratic rulers and the conser¬ 
vative powers of Europe, take n 
survey of the resources which are 
at the command of the nation for 
such a contest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his financial statement on open¬ 
ing the budget on May 9, 1836, 
stated the revenue of the empire at 
L.46,000,000; and the charges 
the debt and consolidated fund at 
somewhat above L.30,000,000. The 
surplus available towards the reduc¬ 
tion of the debt, after providing for 
the charges of the West India loan, 
and making the proposed reduc¬ 
tions in the newspaper duties, was 
only L.600,000. The debt is 
L.770,000,000. Practically speaking, 
therefore, we have no sinkingfund; 
for a few hundred thousands a- 
year is evidently tio fund at all for 
that purpose, after twenty-one years 
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of unbroken peace. Here, then, is 
the first leading feature of our po¬ 
litical situation,—that wc have no 
sinking fund. Mr Pitt left us at 
bis death a sinking fund of ten mil¬ 
lions. It had grown up to fourteen 
millions at the conclusion of tlio 
war; but now it may be considered 
as to ail practical purposes de¬ 
stroyed, and the nation must Bit 
down for ever with seven hundred 
and seventy millions of debt, and 
eiglit-and-twenty millions annually 
to pay as its interest. The public 
revenue is about forty-six millions, 
of which nearly two-thirds are ab¬ 
sorbed in the charges of the debt, 
it is easy to 6ce to what this lamen¬ 
table financial situation of the nation 
is owing. The power of the demo¬ 
cratic classes in the House, of Com¬ 
mons has become so inordinate that 
no fixed syBtem of finance is piac- 
ticable, and the measures of go¬ 
vernment are ruined by that “ igno¬ 
rant impatience” and disregard of 
every thing but present relief, which 
is tiie invariable characteristic of the 
masses of mankind. The very last 
budget has afforded decisive evi¬ 
dence that Government are nqjvayn 
emancipated from their blind demo¬ 
cratic taskmasters; for out of a dis¬ 
posable surplus of i,. 1,600,000 
a-year they were compelled to 
surrender no less than E.600,000 to 
their formidable allies, in the lorm 
chiefly of a remission of the taxes 
on what they call knowledge, but 
which in truth is falsehood and ma¬ 
lignity ; leaving, when the charges 
ot the West India loan wero taken 
Into account, only L.fiGO.OOO a-year 
to meet a debt of L.770,000,000! 

The army is now reduced to so 
Inconsiderable a scale that it may be 
considered as almost totally power¬ 
less in a national point oi view. 
About 96,000 men are scattered 
over the immense extent of the 
British empire, of whom 20,000 are 
required in Ireland to prevent a re¬ 
bellion from breaking out among 
the grateful receivers of Catholic 
emancipation; 20,000 in Canada and 
the West ladies, to stifle the seeds 
of revolt consequent on achieved 
slave emancipation, and anticipated 
equalization of timber duties; and 
20,000 are buried in India, to over¬ 
awe the native army, and hinder the 
discontents consequent on the nig¬ 


gardly reduction of its pay from 
tearing that splendid dominion from 
our empire. Not thirty thousand 
men remain lor Great Britain and 
the fortified ports in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; a force less considerable 
than the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
or Bavaria could at a moment’s 
warning bring into the field. To 
save the people from slavery, and 
the empire from destruction, no 
possible efforts of Government could 
now assemble above fifteen thou¬ 
sand BiitUh soldiers at any point of 
Europe, Asia, or America! It is 
with this force that our insane de¬ 
mocratic journals would have us 
provoke the hostility of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, who could, 
without difficulty, biing three hun¬ 
dred thousand admirable troops iutu 
the field. And it is with such prepa¬ 
ration for a revolutions!y contest 
that we have actually taken off the 
mask and begun hostilities to beat 
down the treeborn peasantry of 
Spain to a vile slavery at the feet of 
the urban revolutionists of the 
southern parts of the Peninsula I 
Such is the admirable foresight and 
sagacious wisdom of the Govern¬ 
ment of the masses! 

But the navy, it will be said, is the 
real strength of England; the wooden 
walls arc its true fortifications; while 
they are. undccayed, no weakness in 
our military strength or financial re¬ 
sources need give us any uneasiness. 
—Softly—Is the navy undecayed? 
Gould wo fit out now „the fleets 
which carried the thunder of our 
arms to the Nile and Trafalgar? In 
the small remnant of that once glo¬ 
rious establishment,indeed, we firm¬ 
ly believe that skill, and valour, and 
patriotism exist worthy of the days 
of Rodney and Nelson; but what is 
the size of the fiagment which de¬ 
mocratic stinginess has suffered to 
remain of the wooden walls of Eng¬ 
land? Twelve or fifteen ships of 
the line are in commission, and twice 
as many frigates, to face the navies 
of Europe, whom our revolutionary 
inroads into other States may any 
day array against our independence. 
With great difficulty, and as a pro¬ 
digious exertion, Government this 
Session prevailed on their Radical 
ruler to allow an addition of 5000 
men to be made to the sailors of the 
Royal Navy. Why, if they had pro- 
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posed an addition of 50,000 it would 
have been hardly adequate to pre¬ 
serve us from most serious danger, 
in the revolutionary course of pro¬ 
pagandises into which we have 
blindly, and with no sort of prepa¬ 
ration, had the infatuation to rush. 
Sir Edward Codringtontold us lately 
in Parliament, that he recently saw 
twenty-five ships of the lino in the 
.Baltic, manned and ready for sea, in 
the Russian harbours. We should 
ho glad to know whut would cotnc 
of our democratic trails ports, if these 
five-and-twenty ships of the line 
were some morning to make sail for 
the German ocean, and pick up on 
their way twenty-five more from tho 
harbours of Copenhagen and Carls- 
rrona, and cast anchor off the mouth 
of the Thames. 

Meeting us w ithour own language, 
would not they be able to say, with 
at least as much truth as we have 
done, that It was for “ their inte¬ 
rest ” not to allow a democratic re¬ 
gime to prevail in this country; that 
the monstrous anarchy of Ireland 
could no longer be endured by the 
adjoining states, and that the focus 
whence revolutionary doctrines were 
incessantly impelled into other states 
could no longer be permitted to ex¬ 
ist ? How could we, who sailed into 
- the harbour of Navarino, and burnt 
the Tmkish fleet during profound 
peace, to stop the bloodshed of the 
Morea which the Porto was unable 
to put down, complain if a similar 
step was taken to extinguish, by a 
grand conilagration at Plymouth, the 
anarchy of Ireland, which half a cen¬ 
tury of ineffectual efforts have shown 
we are tillable to allay ? How could 
we, who blockaded the Scheldt and 
besieged Antwerp, to give tho finest 
harbour in Em ope to a democratic 
power, remonstrate against a simi¬ 
lar cotirs • being adopted by the com¬ 
bined French and Russians, in order 
to place the arsenal of Woolwich at 
the disposal of the Conservative 
forces of Europe? How could we, 
who partitioned the kingdom of the 
Netherlands,in defiance of the Treaty 
of Vienna, and gave the malecoutent 
portion to a revolutionary monarch, 
be surprised if the northern powers 
were to propose to “ arbitrate ” in 
the eternal dissensions between Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, by banding over 
the emerald isle, with Us eight mil- 
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Hons of souls, as a separate appanage 
to King Dan ? Or have we, who 
for four years have kept alive a 
frightful civil war lu Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, because it was for “ our in¬ 
terest ” to be surrounded by states 
with liberal Institutions, any reason 
to suppose that we are to enjoy for 
ever a monopoly of selfish interfe¬ 
rence, or to be surprised, if fifty 
thousand foreigners are landed to 
foment the divisions or consolidate 
the institutions of the British domi¬ 
nions ? It is easy to find a Conser¬ 
vative cant which would be juBt as 
plausible in defence of such acts of 
aggression as our revolutionary 
cant to palliate our monstrous fo¬ 
reign iniquity during the last six 
years has been; and if the evil days 
thus come upon us, where, we beg 
to know, are the elements of suc¬ 
cessful resistance to be found ? 

Experience has recently taught 
us, in the attempt to raise the five 
thousand men for the Royal Navy, 
how extremely difficult It is to pro¬ 
vide any increase for the public ser¬ 
vice on a sudden emergency; Im¬ 
pressment will not be tolerated by 
the emancipated sons of freedom, 
and where, we again ask, are we to 
find sailors to combat the sixty or 
eighty ships of the line which Rus¬ 
sia, France, and Denmark could at 
a month's warning combine in the 
British Channel ? It is easy to say 
the resources of the kingdom are 
undecayed, the countrymen of Nel¬ 
son will never want defenders; but 
we here tell the people of England 
that they, just as well as other na¬ 
tions, stand in need of organization 
and foresight, in order to provide an 
efficient system of defence; and 
that without such foresight, which; 
with our present preponderance of 
democratic shortsightedness, it is in 
vain to expect in the Lower House, a 
calamity may ensue which may at 
once prostrate the empire, as that of 
*Algospotamos did the maritime 
ower of Athens, by bringing the 
ostile fleets to the moutn or our 
harbours, and thereby interposing 
between the parent state and its im¬ 
mense colonial possessions. And If 
the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde, are blockaded by the 
combined fleets of Russia, Denmark, 
France, and Holland, we should he 
glad to know how the millions of 
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Middlesex, Staffordshire,Lancashire, 
aud Lanarkshire would be able to 
exist for three months; or what it 
would avail Great Britain that she 
ruled an hundred million of Hindoos 
in the East, if a victorious hostile 
fleet was to cast anchor at the Nore ? 
Of all powers, a maritime state hav¬ 
ing great and distant colouial posses¬ 
sions is most easily prostrated by a 
decisive stroke at the centre of its 
resources, because it may be reduced 
to starvation and irrevocably de¬ 
stroyed before tbe news even of the 
critical state of the heart can reach 
the extremities of the empire. 

And is our colonial empire so vety 
loyal and contented; are dissatisfac¬ 
tion and jealousy, resentment and 
indignation so thoroughly banished 
from its wide circle, that we could 
rely with certainty upou deriving 
aid from these distant possessions, if 
the parent isle were hard pi eased 
by a combination of enemies ? Is 
Ireland so thoroughly pacified; are 
its millions bo completely united; is 
religious dissension so effectually 
banished, and gratitude for conces¬ 
sion so universal, that there would 
be no danger oi any portion of its 
population joining the enemy ? lias 
the country been so eilcctually 
pacified since the days ot Wolfe 
Tone; have tho efforts of O’Connell 
and the priests been so uniformly 
directed to sopite ancient divi¬ 
sions, and diffuse an attachment to 
the English alliance, that the two 
hundred thousand united liisiimen 
who he tells us were arrayed 
in regiments and companies await¬ 
ing the approach of the tii-coloured 
flag, are no longer to be appiehend- 
cd ? Or if the Catholics are, not¬ 
withstanding the Relief Bill, still 
actuated by their old and uudying 
animosity against Great Britain, is 
the support of the Protestants of the 
North so very secure, their gratitude 
for recent legislation so conspicuous, 
their confidence in a democratic* 
government so Btrong and deserved, 
as to afford a reasonable ground for 
hope that they will make the same 
heroic efforts in defence of British 
connexion and the British Govern¬ 
ment, which they did in 1798? 
Pressed by external enemies in the 
centre of her power, the utmost that 
could possibly be hoped from Ire¬ 
land would be, that its antagonist 


forces would engage and destroy 
each other; but as to supposing that 
either could afford any effectual aid 
to the general defence of the empire, 
is altogether out of the question. 

Turn to Canada. Is the prospect 
more checiing^on tho other Bide of 
the Atlautic ? Is the allegiance of 
the magnificent Transatlantic colony 
which employs in its intercourse 
with the mother country five hun¬ 
dred thousand tons ot our shipping, 
or fully a fifth of its total amount, 
secure beyond file reach of doubt ? 
The reverse is unhappily and no¬ 
toriously the case. It would far ex¬ 
ceed the limits of this paper to give 
even a summary of the troubles and 
divisions of our North American 
colonies, on which we have already 
more than once dwelt, aud to which 
we may hereafter revert. Suffice it 
to say, that the jealousies consequent 
on the influx of a vast and active po¬ 
pulation of British subjects upon the 
native aud stationary French po¬ 
pulation itave been so increased by 
the democratic feelings, which, ema¬ 
nating from the British isles as a 
common centre, have mure or less 
pervaded all their dependencies, 
that the country is now almost in a 
state of rebellion. Nor is it sur- 
piising that this is the case. The 
Canadians sec in the debates of 
Pailiamcnt, and in all the democra¬ 
tic journals of England, a constant 
assertion of the right of Belf-govern- 
inent; the indispensable necessity of 
giving the people of all parts of the 
empite a share in the great work of 
legislation, in which their know¬ 
ledge and capacity have so peculiarly 
fitted them to shine. Are these doc¬ 
trines confined to one side of the 
Atlantic? Are the Canadians not 
likely to imbibe them from England 
on one aide, America on another, 
and the freedom of their own forests 
on a third ? Having done so, are 
they likely to submit longer than 
expedience may counsel them to a 
government in London, where they 
are totally unrepresented,and which, 
60 far from evincing any regard for 
their interests, is avowedly about to 
deprive them of the protecting duty 
on the Btaple branch of their in¬ 
dustry, which alone compensates to 
them for the want of a government 
of their own, and all the vexations 
consequent on colonial regulation t 
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Tills is a point of vita) importance, 
and has never yet received nearly 
the.'■attention which it deserves. 
The timber trade is the staple of the 
British North American provinces: 
it is the cotton and woollen trade of 
their industry. It employs the 
greater part of the 500,01)0 tons of 
shipping annually absorbed in Its 
trade. Of this vast and lucrative 
trade, about two-thiids come to 
England, and one-third to the West 
India Islands. The great difference 
of duty is the causr^of this immense 
market having been opened up for 
their industry; the import on Baltic 
timber being 55s. the load, while 
that on Ameiicau is only 10s.* Minis¬ 
ters are kuown to be determined to 
equalize, or make a step towards 
equalizing,the duties: the Commons’ 
committee of last Session have pro¬ 
posed that the Baltic duty should at 
once be lowered to 40s. a load. 
The necessary effect of this must be 
to ruin the whole capitalists engaged 
in the Canada trade, crush the in¬ 
dustry engaged in this immense 
branch of trade, and sever the last 
links which unite Canada to the 
British empire. The adoption of 
such a system at once demonstrates 
that our colonies are no longer re¬ 
garded as our children; that we are 
j esolved soon to give them no pre¬ 
ference over foreigners,and that, pro¬ 
vided we get good articles cheap, we 
care not whether it is from our 
friends or our enemies—are indiffer¬ 
ent though our whole colonial em¬ 
pire goes to the bottom. Being 
actuated by such a piinciple, can 
we be surprised if the feeling of in¬ 
difference becomes reciprocal ? Ca¬ 
nada is preparing, on the first con¬ 
venient opportunity, or the first 
serious reverse to the parent state, 
to sever a connexion from which 
they have ceased to derive any 
benefit. 

The tenure by which we hold the 
West Indies is, if possible, still more ‘ 
sIcndeK The wounds inflicted on 
those splendid but unhappy poBses- 
fions have been so deep; the injus¬ 


tice worked npon thembv democratic 
tyranny at home bo flagrant; the 
confiscation of property by rash and 
ill-judged legislation bo enormous, 
that reconciliation is impossible; the 
injuries done can neither be forgot¬ 
ten nor forgiven, and a connexion 
is kept up with the mother country 
only till it is possible or expedient 
to dissolve it. Iu the long catalogue 
of West Indian oppression, ail parties 
must take shame to themselves, 
tbo Tories equally with the Wbigs 
must take their full share of the 
general blame; but the great and 
crowning act of confiscation and In¬ 
fatuation could only have been per¬ 
petrated by the; mingled madness, 
conceit, Ignorance, and benevolence 
which were let in tumultuously to 
the legislature by the Reform Bill. 
For the last twenty-five years West 
India produce has been loaded with 
a duty of from thirty to twenty-four 
shillings a hundred weight on sugar; 
equivalent, even at the lowest rate, 
to a duty of fifty per cent on wheat 
and bai Icy. We should like to hear 
what our domestic cultivators would 
say to such a burden; but WeBt 
India cultivators must groan and 
submit in silence. Not content with 
this enormous and withering direct 
buiden, the Reform legislature have 
by one sweeping act confiscated pro¬ 
perty to the amount of L.40,000,000 
in the sugar islands, absolutely and 
irrecoverably, supposing the eman¬ 
cipation Bystem to woik as well as its 
most ardent supporters cau desire. 
The sum awarded by the nation for 
the emancipation of 800,000 slaves 
was L.20,000,000, or about L.22,10s. 
a-head. Before the Reform Bill was 
passed, there was not a West India 

I troprletor who could not have Bold 
iia slaves for an average of seventy 
or eighty pounds a head: we have 
known as much aB L.300 a-head 
given. Not more than one third of 
the value of the slaves taken over 
the whole islands was given ;t in 
other words, forty millions were de¬ 
stroyed without any compensation. 
We know one property In St 


• Tho trade in timber with Canada is four times as great as that with all the 
world besides, as appears from the following returns: 1SS5, loads of Canada timber. 
439,288; all other countries, 118,446: 1836, loads of Canada timber, 563,935; 
all otKIt oouptrles, 131,024,—Pnrf. Pap. 26 th Feb. 1836. 
f In tome placet it waa « half or oven two-thirds, in othert not a third or a fourth. 
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Vincents where, on a stock of two 
hundred negroes, for which L.60 a* 
head had been recently given, only 
L.20 a-head was received; in either 
words, L.60 a head was lost, that is, 
ou this small stock, L 12,000 was 
confiscated. We know an estate in 
Net is, where the loss on the negroes 
by the emancipation act was 
L.70,000, uud laud to double that 
amount was rendmd toli.lly value¬ 
less. It i» the same in all the other 
j.-hinclThe high hinds in Jamaica 
arc going lapidiy out of cultivation, 
as the rioC iu the. juice of tugar 
proves; the pioduce of the island 
was nomo years ago 100,000 tons a- 
yoar; this year it vt ill not exceed 
lit),000 tons. Supposing, thereto! c, 
that the negroes all woik quietly at 
the close of the apprenticeship 
(which present appearances give no 
reason whatever to hope will be the 
case), still the property destroyed 
by the emancipation act, without any 
compensation whatever, was at least 
foi ty millions b telling: aa instance 
of wholesale revolutionary confisca¬ 
tion well worthy of being placed 
beside the most illustrious deeds of 
the Jacobins iu that line; and which, 
when, its ultimate effect on the ne¬ 
groes themselves comes to be fully 
understood, will deserve to bo class¬ 
ed with the most inhuman deeds 
which human rashnes-, nod delusion 
over yet perpetiated on uuukiud. 
After such ti eminent, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say, that all icconcilintion 
between the coloni-s and the mother 
country is impossible : end to close 
nil avenue cveu to such a chance, it 
i i whi-pered that it is in the con¬ 
templation of Government to equa¬ 
lize the duties ou West and blast 
India sugars; thus striving to obviate 
the Two of prices ai icing from the 
commission of one deed of injustice 
by the perpetration of another. 

liven the magnificent dominion 
ou the shores of the Ganges stands 
on a tottering foundation. It enjoys 
a revenue of twenty-three millions, 
and boasts an army of above two 
hundred thousand men; but the 
shortsighted parsimonious spirit 
which has sprung up with the growth 
' of democratic power at home, has 
loosened, to a degree which to those 
unacquainted with Indian affairs 
would be deemed incredible, the 
loyal and affectionate disposition of 


this vast hoBt, especially the British 
officers by whom its character and 
disposition are formed. Looking to 
nothing but the saving of a few 
hundred thousand pounds a-year, 
the Government of India have ven¬ 
tured upon the hazardous step of 
making a great and simultaneous 
reduction in all branches of tiie 
service: the number and pay of al¬ 
most every grade has becu material¬ 
ly lowered. The disgust and heart¬ 
burnings which this injudicious step 
hue excited tlumighout India are hi¬ 
de! cribab'c. Nor is this surpiisiug 
—the offireis of the Indian army 
left home, eaily iu life, renouncing 
ail their relations and iiiends, tiie 
enjoyments of home, the love of 
country, probably for ever, in order 
to earn a competence and perhaps 
collect an independence on the 
sultry shores of the Gauges. In the 
midst of their exile, after the best 
period of their life was past, and all 
nope of getting into any other line 
was utterly extinguished, they found 
a considerable part, generally about 
a third, of their income suddenly 
withdrawn, and themselves reduced 
for the remainder of their life to 
such a pittance as precluded all 
hope of making a foitune, and to 
most prolonged the term of their 
banishment to an indt finite period. 
Is it surpiising if such a flagrant 
breach of faith to men eo situated, 
and who lmve irrevocably made such 
naci ifices, should lead to the utmost 
dissatisfaction ? The only suiprising 
thing is how the officers of a 
hundred and eighty thousand native 
troops with bayonets in their bauds 
submitted to such an injury. It 
affords tiie strongest proof of the 
mingled loyalty and riitue of that 
u plight aud meritorious body, the 
Indian officers, tlmt undi r such pro¬ 
vocation, and with such power iu 
their bauds, they submitted in peace 
to the change. But let it not be 
imagined that because they have 
done so in time past they will con¬ 
tinue to do so in time to come. 
There is a limit to human patience) 
even iu the most loyal and upright 
breasts: the embers of discontent 
are smouldering, not extinguished: 
and a repetition of the same mingled 
injustice and impolicy may at once, 
by a general revolt, sever the empire 
of the East from our arms. 
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Nor is ouch a catastrophe less 
likely to arise from another cause. 
Under the new bill prepared by the 
Reformed Parliament, all settlers 
from the British islands are allowed 
to go to Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay; while, by a recent regula¬ 
tion of Government, emanating from 
the same supreme influence, all re¬ 
strictions on the press are removed 
from these-settlements. Thus are 
the three capitals of India to be de¬ 
luged at once with an unlimited in- 
uurlution of British emigrants, and 
an unrestrained freedom of public 
discussion. This, too, is to take 
pi rice in a country situated in such 
very peculiar circumstances as 
Hindustan, with thiity thousand 
whites dispersed among a hundred 
millions of blacks, and twelve thou¬ 
sand miles from the parent state or 
any effectual succour. It is upon 
an empire bo situated, in circum¬ 
stances unparalleled since the begin¬ 
ning of the world, that tve have let 
in at once an unrestrained flood of 
foreign settlers and democratic dis¬ 
cussion I It Is on a people buried in 
ignorance, embued for three thou¬ 
sand years with superstition, and 
requiring above all others in exist¬ 
ence care and delicacy in the de¬ 
tails of practical government, that 
wo have thrown at once a firebrand 
sufficient to wrap in conflagration 
the oldest and best couaolidfited 
empiie of modem Europe. Of a 
truth it may be said, that the curse 
of judicial blindness has been pro¬ 
nounced upon our rulers, and un¬ 
less the good seuse, or necessities 
of the Government in India allows 
these enactments to icmain a dead 
letter, which, with the present temp¬ 
er and composition of the House of 
Commons it is extremely doubtful 
whether they will bo permitted to 
do, it may be affirmed with perfect 
certainty that the seeds of irrevoc¬ 
able ruin, and that too at no distant 
period, have been sown in our eas. ■ 
ern dominions. * 

As if, too, our democratic rulers 
«had been resolved to excite a flame 
in all, even the moat remote and in¬ 
considerable of our colonial posses¬ 
sions, they have contrived, by a 
most absurd and unjust regulation 
to excite a ferment even in the con¬ 
vict colony of New South Wales. 
This has arisen from their having 


imposed the expense of the police 
of that colony, a very heavy burden 
in such an unruly population, and 
amounting to L 40,000 a-year, not on 
the mother country, as heretofore, 
but the colony Itself. This tax the 
colonists complain of, and apparent¬ 
ly with reason, with great asperity. 
They assert, that they are first sad¬ 
dled with a convict population, the 
refuse of all the jails in the British 
isles, to the immense relief of thj 
mother country, hut their own great 
discomfort, and then burdened with 
nu enormous annual tax to keep 
them in order. The advantages of 
convict labour, though great at one 
period, they assert is now altogether 
nugatory, as, if the stigma arising 
from their presence were removed 
from the colony, it would be suffi¬ 
ciently stocked with free settlers of 
a higher moral caste and greater ca¬ 
pital; and that, when, instead of 
persona of this description, they are 
flooded with others of the moBt 
abandoned description, who neces¬ 
sarily by their presence keep off, in 
a certain degree, a more eligible 
class of free settlers, it is to the last 
degree unjust to burden them in ad¬ 
dition with the cost of a police to 
restrain these periodical discharges 
from the English prisons. So It is, 
however, that theso complaints, &b 
coming from persons not represent¬ 
ed in the legislature,are disregarded, 
and it is only necessary to take up 
a file of Sidney papers for the last 
nine months to see the angry feel¬ 
ings which have in consequence be¬ 
come general among the inhabitants 
of the colony. 

Serious, however, as these evils 
in our firmucial, naval, military, aud 
colonial situation undoubtedly are, 
they are trifling compared to one, 
to which public, attention lias never 
been "sufficiently drawn, via. the 
rapid decline in our ship ping intei eat 
engaged iu the foreign trade, and 
progressive increase in the tonnage 
of foreign sblpa in carrying on Bri¬ 
tish commerce since the fatal era 
when the reciprocity duties were 
introduced. This la an evil of first- 
rate magnitude, because It tends at 
once to rear up In our harbours a 
race of foreign seamen wbo will 
speedily equal our own both in 
numbers and efficiency; and who 
may at a moment's warning be sum- 
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mooed owojr by their respective 
flogs, eod after having learned the 
art of seamanship in carrying on 
British commerce, employ their 
skill in destroying our navy. To 
this vital subject public attention 
has hitherto been very casually di¬ 
rected] but the facts we are now 
about to communicate are of such a 
kind as to cause the most inconsi¬ 
derate to reflect 

The reciprocity system, it is well 
known, was introduced by Mr Hus- 
klsson in February 1823; and let 
the result bo attended to upon the 
comparative growth Bince that pc- 
1 iod of British and foreign shipping 
in carrying on our extensive com¬ 
merce.* 

From the Parliamentary returns 
quoted below, it clearly appears, 
that down to 1832, our snipping 
employed in the foreign trade was 


rapidly declining, and our tonnage 
was kept up solely by the vast In¬ 
crease in our colonial trade, which 
is of course entirely our own. 
From 1823 to 1832, the tonnage of 
foreign shipping in British harbours 
had increased from 433,000 to 
896,000 tons, or more than doubled; 
while the British engaged in the 
same branches of trade had rapidly 
declined. From a papdr laid before 
Parliament in this session (Pari. 
Pap. 26th Feb. 1836), it appears, that 
since 1833 the progress of foreign 
vessels in carrying on the foreign 
trade of the empire is still augment¬ 
ing; and that the foreign shipping 
now employed in carrying our trade 
with foreign nations is assuming such 
a magnitude as, but for the colonial 
trade of the empire, would speedily 
render tbeir shipping, nursed in our 
harbours, superior to our own.+ 


* VESSELS 1IKLONGINU TO THE UKIT1SU EMPIRE. 
UNITED KINGDOM AND POSSESSIONS IN 


EUROPE. COLONIES. TOTAL. 



Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Ship*. 

Tons, 

1821 

21 969 

2,419,629 

3,381 

201,564 | 

25,036 

2,560,203 

1822 

21,4,38 

2.355,863 

3,+01 

203,6+1 

21,012 

2,519,014 

1823 

21,0+2 

2,30280* 

3,500 

203,893 | 

21,512 

2,506,769 

1821 

21,280 

2,318.3! 1 

3,+OG 

211,273 I 

21,776 

2,559,587 

1825 

20,701 

2,328,807 

3,579 

211,875 1 

21,280 

2,553,682 

IS2G 

20,968 

2,411,611 

3,157 

224.183 | 

21,625 

2,635,(511 

1827 

19,52+ 

2,1 si, 138 

3,075 

279,362 , 

23,199 

2,460.500 

1823 

19,0 MS 

2.193,300 

4.419 

321,891 i 

21,095 

2,518,191 

1829 

19,110 

2,199,959 

'1,3+3 

317,041 ; 

2 >,453 

2.517,000 

1830 

19,17+ 

2 201,592 

4.5+7 

330,227 

23,721 

2,531,819 

1831 

19,160 

2,221,356 

1 792 

357,608 

24,212 

2,581,964 

1832 

19,68+ 

2,260,980 

4,771 

356,208 

21,655 

2,617,638 


Years, 

Imports. 

Exports, 

British Shipping. 

I"orel({n Shipping, 
Outward, Tons. 

1820 

L. 31.181,108 

T .48,313,051 

• 2,560,203 

433.328 

1821 

29,7-21,173- 

50,796,992 

2,519,011 

383,784 

1822 

39,401,261 

52,770,4 IG 

2,506,769 

457,542 

1823 

31,591,263 

51,733,161 

2,559,587 

563,571 

1821 

- 36,111,339 

58,218,633 

2,553,682 

716,707 

1825 

42.661,051 

55,618,327 

2,635,611 

905,520 

1820 

«p0,069,999 

50,401,292 

2,460,500 

695.440 

1827 

13,467,717 

01,082,695 

2,517,000 

767.821 

1828 

■13,396,527 

Gl,957,805 

2,531,If 19 

008,118 

1829 

42.311,649 

66,072 163 

2,581,964 

730,250 

1830 

44,815,397 

60,028,423 

2,617,638 

758,368 

1831 

48,161,661 

70,820,066 


806,051 


f Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade or toe United Kingdom. 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessel?, distinguishing the Countries 
to which they belonged, which Entered Inward* and Cleared Outwards In the 
Year ended 6th January, 1836, compared with the Entrances and Clearances in 
the preceding Year ended 6th January, 1836; dated exclusively of Vessels in 
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It is of the highest importance, 
therefore, to reflect how large a pro¬ 
portion of our foreign trade is carried 
on in foreign bottoms. When we 
next resume this subject, we shall 

S ve a detailed comparison of the 
ritlah and foreign tonnage to all 
other countries and our own colo¬ 
nies ; from whence it will distinctly 
appear, that in all our intercourse 
with foreigd states, foreign vessels 
are gradually encroaching on those 
of British construction; and that it 
is the colonial trade of the empire, 
and it alone, which .enables us to 
maintain a superiority over them. 
Suffice it to say at present,' that the 
number of British vessels annually 
passing the Sound is at present near¬ 
ly two thousand less thau it was three 
years ago. The general returns of 
the amount of British tonnage exhibit 
no insight into the progress and ef¬ 
fect of the reciprocity system, be¬ 
cause in them the whole trade, fo¬ 


reign tad colonial, is mixed up ‘ 
together, end consequently the ra¬ 
pid increase of the latter compen- 
sates and conceals the progressive 
decay of the former. 

When Mr Husklsson repealed the 
navigation laws, and Introduced a 
total change of system in 1823, he 
grounded bis alteration on tbe im¬ 
possibility of keeping up a lucrative 
commercial intercourse with other 
Btates, and especially Prussia, with¬ 
out making such an alteration. In 
truth, therefore, the change was a 
sacrifice of our maritime to our ma¬ 
nufacturing interests. But let it'be 
observed what has been the result 
of this great alteration. Has Prus¬ 
sia, in return, admitted British goods 
on favourable terms, and made us 
any return for tbe vast sacrifice of 
maritime security which we made 
to propitiate her good-will ? So far 
from having done so, she has formed 
an anti-British commercial league. 


Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade, or the Trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland . 



Entabkh Inward d. | 

Covntriis 

Years ended 

5tli January 

ft which the Vessels belonged. 

r 

IMsi. 

18:16. 

* 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom and its Depen- \ 
dencies, . . • ) 

Russia, • • . 

Sweden, • . • 

Norway, . . 

Denmark, 

Prussia, 

Other German States, . 

Holland, . • • 

Belgium, . . 

Prance, . . 

Spain, . * . 

Portugal, . . • 

Italian States, 

Other European Slate*, 

United States of America, 

Other States in Ameiica, Africa, 1 
or Asia, . . • I 

11,678 

196 

111 

711 

6711 

316 

352 

336 

275 

629 

33 

28 

65 

1 

505 

4 

2,108,102 

34,1,58 

13,765 

110,151 

35,377 

117,000 

44,660 

31,012 

26,918 

35,441 

3,269 

3,237 

15,286 

208 

208,802 

1,053 

11,710 

201 

150 

731 

630 

372 

505 

295 

282 

769 

33 

60 

23 

346 

6 

2,203,026 

55,804 
16,839 
115,91 V 
55.307 
121,815 
38,333 
27,372 

29 215 
32,058 
5,007 
6,530 
5,536 

w 238,112 
1,806 

Total, ... 

16,584 

11,678 

2,841,378 

2,108,492 

16,531 

11,740 

2,952,83* 

2,203.026 

« 

Foreign 8h!ps and Tonnage, 

4,900 

732,886 

4,791 

740,628 
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which, though nominally imposing 
only a duty of ten per cent, really 
loads our manufactures with a crush* 
log impost of fifty per cent, and in 
this she has contrived to include 
twenty.five millions of souls. M. 
Thiers very recently, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, loudly protested against 
the supposition that France was to 
be seduced, by the insidious offers 
of England, into any relaxation of 
the duties on its manufactures,^im¬ 
posed for tho piotection of French 
industry. Thus the reciprocity sys¬ 
tem lias not the excuse, even tor its 
adoption, that it has obtained a boon 
for our manufacturing interests; for 
the conduct of the nations, to propi¬ 
tiate whom it was introduced, could 
not have been more hostile to our 
manufactures, if the navigation laws . 
had stood as they were originally 
enacted by the Long Parliament, and 
praised as the wisest regulations 
which could be adopted on tho sub¬ 
ject by Adam Smith. 

But even if a benefit had accrued 
to our manufactures by tbeir sacri¬ 
fice of our shipping interests, what 
comparison could such an advantage 
bear with the enormous and lasting 
evils arising from nursing up in our 
own harbours a maritime force be¬ 
longing to foreign states, which may 
at any moment be all arraytd 
under hostile flags against ourselves? 
In this view, the increase of our ex¬ 
ports and imports only increases the 
dangers of our situation, by aug¬ 
menting in a greater proportion than 
our own the foreign seamen em¬ 
ployed in carrying it oa. And if a 
struggle in tho end ensues, it will 
little avail us that our manufactures 
are thriving, our merchants opulent, 
and our operatives in full employ¬ 
ment; a blockade of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde would soon 
prostrate ail these resources, and 
convert what is now deemed the 
pillar of our strength into a source 
ut fatal weakness. And in Buch a 
crisis, millions of starving and ela- 
* morous Radicals would not compen¬ 
sate for the want of a hundred 
thousand tailors who otherwise 
would have been at hand to man the 
British fleet, but have now by our 
tradesmanlike and anti-national po¬ 


licy, been forced to give way even 
in our own harbours to tbe nautical 
classes of hostile states. 

Finally, amidst general present 
prosperity and profound external 
tranquillity,we discern the symptoms 
of approaching misfortune and a just 
retribution for foreign injustice. 
We see a government at tbe nead of 
affairs actuated by revolutionary 
violence in foreign transactions, and 
democratic- parsimony in domestic 
arrangements; provoking thus tho 
hour of external vengeance without 
any provision to avert its fury.^ We 
see a great and splendid colonial 
empire becoming disunited and fall¬ 
ing to pieces irom tho blind selfish¬ 
ness ot the dominant multitude in 
the British islands, and their deter¬ 
mination to sacrifice every colonial 
interest to the interested views or 
inordinate passions of the classes at 
home installed in power. We see a 
navy,once the terror and glory of the 
world, silently melting away under 
the wish to buy good articles cheap; 
and our army, which once struck 
down Napoleon, suffered to dwindle 
Into insignificance, lest its numbers 
should excite the discontent of the 
tradesmen in our manufacturing 
towns. We see that what Napoleon 
once said of us has now literally be¬ 
come true; we are a nation of^hop- 
keepers, and a nation of shopkeepers 
is unfit to rule half the globe. The 
storm is not yet arisen; tbe vessel 
Bails on majestically, with its sails 
filled and its motion still directed by 
the impulse of former times; but the 
breakers are distinctly visible a-head, 
and its beams begin to yawn with 
the progress of internal corruption. 
And tracing back these multifarious 
appearances of evil to their remote 
causes, they will be found ail to bo 
distinctly referable to one common 
source: the undue preponderance of 
one siNuT.n urban ci.ass in the 
national representation; and the 
constitution of government upon a 
basis which compels its impatience, 
parsimony, and selfish desires to be 
applied in every department to an 
empire far too extensive and scatter¬ 
ed to submit long to so intolerable a 
dominion. 
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TRANSLATIONS PROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY*. 

By William Hay* 


i. 

MELEAGER. 

IT vXu'ritt, x*t fMT(hf.—x. T. A. 

CUPID SET UI* FOn SALE. 

Sold he must be— there, while he lies asleep 
On his own mother's breast; I cannot keep 
The bold, pert imp,—the jeering winged pest— 
Whose active talou9 never are at rest, 

The chattering, fearless crcutifte, full of wiieB, 

With tearful eyes suffused with roguish smiles,— 
Eyes looking darts—whose glances all inflame. 
Whose wildness, even bis mother cannot tame; 

Sold he must be—the mouster;—buy him, pray, 
Good stranger, only bear him (ar away. 

Stop, stop, ho weeps—sold, dear, thou slialt not be, 
But dwell a pet with my tfenophile. 


h. 


ATTRinUTED IJY SOME TO SIMONIDES. 
Tour a xtv tlf «<§'*».—*. r. A. 

THE DEAD. 


1 . 

The phantom of a substance fled. 

The echo of a sound. 

Where darkness aU around is spread, 
And silence all around, 

These—these alone, when we arc dead, 
In Adcs will be found. 


2 . 

Down through that yawning gulf—the grave, 
When life’s brief fit is o’er. 

Shall sink the great, the good, tlie brave, 
Down to the sunless shore, 

Where by the hush of the sullen wave, 

They sleep for evermore. 

IK. 

11ERAOMDEB. 

A xims i»fr/a‘xxxT0ft—x, r . A. 
EPITAPH. 


I. 

The sod so lately stirred, the wreaths that shed 
On this sepulchral stone their waning bloom, 
And these sad words—the story of the dead— 
Tell whose the bones that moulder in this tomb. 
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2 . 

I Aretemias in Cnidos born. 

In pangs of child-birth twins to Euphron gave; 
One lives to prop a father’s age forlorn— 

One with its mother sleeps within this grave. 


IV. 


antipater of tiiessalonica. 
Amy'ms, i t. X. 


1 . 

With his last breath, Antigenes the son 
Of Gelo—thus his weeping child address'd— 

“ Fair virgin, daughter mine, thou much- loved one 
Cleave to the distaff, 'tis thy helper best,— 

2 . 

“ A sure contentment in tby low estate: 

And should a husband e’er thy love secure, 
Bring as a dowery to that happy mate 
Thy mother’s virtues—and he’ll ne’er be poor.” 


v. 


' UNKNOWN. 

£1 Itxv, <ptf fitftUxts »(«>.—». t. A. 

ON A STATUE OF PAN. 

Let thy lips, curved upon thy golden reed, 

Discourse to browsing sheep a sacred air. 

That Clymenps, oh ! Pan, for all his care, 

May find iu udders swoln with milk his meed: 

So on thine altar—placed by hands devout, 

A goat’s rough, shaggy breast its purple blood shall spoilt. 


M. 


ACATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 

11* rctr iym r'nt vvktx xtiv^ixi. 

The livelong night I spend in wo, 

And when the dawn appears, 
It brings no rest to soothe my breast, 

Or wipe away my tears. 

Ye envious swallows at my door 

With pipes so loud and shrill, 
Will ye not leave me to repose 

But twitter, twitter still! 

If yours were Philomela’s skill 

I should not hate your song: 
Go to the lapwing's desert haunts, 

And there your woes prolong. 
And while you mourn poor Tereus* fate. 

Perchance Rodanthe's charms 
May glow In dreams of blissful rest 

Within these longing arms. 


[June, 
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Traruhtiom from the Greek Anthology; 
vn. 

ARCIIIAS. 

*0 ir?h eV AXtyup rrtfetvnfiftf.—x, r. X. 

ON AN OLD RACK-HORSE. 

Me at Alpbscus wreathed, and twice the theme 
Of heralds at Castalia’s sacred stream,— 

Me Isthmus' and Nemcoa’s trumpet*tongue 
Hailed fleet as winged storms—1 then was young. 
Alas 1 wreaths loathe me now: and fild hath found. 
An outcast trundling mill stones round and round. 

VIII. 

IUCIANUS. 

'flf TiitvlufUVtf TUI (TJt dyuiui'—~K. T. A. 

Just as if death were near, enjoy thy wealth: 

Be frugal, as If sure of years of health: 

Sparing or spending he thy wisdom seen, 

In keeping always to the golden mean. 


ix. 


UNKNOWN. 

At r^ttrrM irtrt r. X. 

Three laughing maidens by the lots would try 
Which of them all was destined first to die: 

The dice they threw, and one the doomed uf three 
Laughed when she saw the threat of Destiny. 
Unlooked-for doom!—from a roof’s dizzy height— 
Down rolls she to the realms of endless night. 

Oh ! if they point to i]J, the lots ne’er fail: 

To good—our divinations nought avail. 


x. 


CR1NAUORAS. 

K*J xXcut, mi — x. r. X. 

ON A STATUE OF CUPID MANACLED. 

1. 

Ay I groan, and weep. 

And writhe, and strive with all thy might. 
These bonds will keep 
Thy hands from mischief nowand right 
That so it be,—thou traitor Bpritc. 

2. 

No help appe' rs, 

Thy winning, suppliant looks are vain: 
Think of the tears 

Wrung from our eyes,—the rankling pain, 
The fever of the soul and brain 

3. 

From thy sure darts— 

Tipt with desire; while thou could'st see 
Our tortured hearts, 

And laugh in merriment,—as we, 

Just retribution! laugh at thee. 
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XI. 

PHILODBSIUS. 

H?)j tcett fofat irri.—n. r. A. 

1 . 

Now blooms the rose, my Sosylus, the peas 
And early cabbages are now In prime: 

The newly-pressea, and salt besprinkled cheese, 

And savoury anchovies observe their time; 

While the wild lettuce curls its milky leaves. 

And from the earth refreshing juice receives. 

2 . 

Why should not we, my Sosylus, resort 
_ To that loved hill beside the winding shore, 

As erst—though those, who lately shared our sport, 
Antigenes and Bacchius are no more ? 

To-day we bore them on the mournful bier— 

But why not, therefore, temper grief with cheer V 

xu. 

CRINAGORAS. 

N?«■#», Ti)» ti % 'li fa. —x. r. A. 

• ON A SMALL ISLAND. 

An island 1—w.liose length, with little toil. 

The land-surveyor finds not quite a mile: 

Yet fat'my glebe,—whose teeming bosom yields 
All the ric.i garniture of painted fields. 

All shell-fruit trees my hanks produce in store, 
While fishes of all tribes are near my shore. 

When the red dog-star fumes with sweltry heat. 

Let gasping mortals to my bowers retreat: 

And when the tempest scowls upon the main, 

Let the lorn bark my peaceful harbour gain : 

Near to Corryra am I:—but my name 

Men laugh to hear it,—while I blush for shame.* 

XIII. 

NOSSIS. 

AvTtftlMtVSt TiTVKTOtl. -X. T. A. 

~ ON HER child’s picture. 

This is Melinna's self: the gentle child 
I.ooks sweetly on me with those eyes so mild. 

My own dear daughter—oh ! what bliss to trace 
A parent’s features in an infant face. 

XIV. 

PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

T«rri fieivtt, utiftttrt, *•«»$«—*. r. A. 

Why this vain toil and trouble, mortal man i 
Sldve of thy weird —fixed when thy life began, 

Which thou must dree, nor strive ’gainst god-like power 
Court fortune’s smiles, seize every peaceful hour: 
Contend for bliss: and even, in spite of fate, 

If possible,—enjoy a happy state. 


* Supposed to be Sybota—opposite a port of Epire—which port had the 
The word signifies tow feeder. 
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xv 

ARCHILOCHUS. 

@t>/u, top *(ti)%droitrt,~ #, r. A. 

1 . 

Toss'd on a sea of troubles, oh! my soul, 

Tli 7 self control. 

And to the weapons of determined foes 
A breast oppose 

Undaunted, and unshrinking from the might 
Of hostile squadrons burning in the fight. 

2 . 

Thine be no boasting when the victor’s crown 
Brings thee renown: 

Thine—no unseemly sorrow when defeat 
Urges retreat: 

In joy rejoice,—let grief thy bosom touch 
Not overmuch 

’Mid evils;—and for ever bear in mind 
How perverse are the ways of human kind. 

XVI. 

llAC'CHYLinES. 

rAvxci’ etntyxee nvtftim xvXi'xut. — k. r. A. 

A DRINKING SONG. 

1 . 

How sw eet the compulsion of Cypris and Bacchus 
When rushing they come in their might to attack us! 
One mingles a cup of good liquor to warm us. 

One summons her visions of beauty to charm us. 


2 . 

Be blessings on wine!—how tue spirit it brightens— 

How the fardels of care in a twinkle it lightens I 
We quaint—and victory’s banners wave o’er us, • 

And cities' proud battlements tremble before us. 

3. 

1 am monarch of all,—and who shall gainsay me ? 

My subjects before me—and who disobey me i' 

In my palace the ivory’s brightness is beaming— 

And the good yellow gold in profusion is gleaming. 

4. 

Is it Bhipa ?—see them bounding from Egypt’s rich strand, ur, 
There’s corn in abundance '/itli riches at hand, sir. 

Oh ! the soul-stirring wine in the goblet it glances. 

And the blood in our veins—how it dances and prances! 


0 tr 
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' THE METAFItYSICIATf. 

No. I. 


ON TIIB PHILOSOPHY OP LOCKE. 


Locke’s " Essay concerning Hu¬ 
man Understanding” was first pub¬ 
lished at a time when the abstract, 
speculative, and often obscure doc¬ 
trines of the scholastic logicians yet 
held their full sway in the science 
of mind. It is to be regarded as the 
first regular attempt to subvert the 
authority of those doctrines, and to 
establish this part of philosophy 
upon surer principles, as answering 
to those new views in physical 
science which were introduced by 
the application of Lord Bacon’s me¬ 
thod of induction to the investiga¬ 
tion of material nature. It was, in 
factj the application of that same 
method of induction to the investi¬ 
gation of mind. It is not to be won¬ 
dered at, therefore, that a work, un¬ 
dertaken upon such grounds, by an 
enquirer, pi ofound and indefatigable 
in bn researches, ardent and sinnerc 
in the desire of truth, and of the 
most poweiful and discriminating 
intellect, should have made an era 
in the history of philosophy, and 
have maintained the most maiked 
and decisive influence upon the 
whole subsequent character of the 
science. 

The first great object of Locke’s 
enquiries was to overthrow the re¬ 
ceived opinion of innate ideas; and 
this he conceived would be most 
effectually accomplished by showing 
whence our ideas are derived. His 
woik, therefore, though suggested 
by that particular object, takes the 
character of a general enquiry into 
the origin of human knowledge. 

He first resolves our knowledge 
Itself into ideas, and then endea- 
vouis to trace our ideas themselves 
to their origin. lie finds two sources 
of such ideas: a world without, and 
a world within ourselves. One is 
known to the mind through sense, 
communicating with material being; 
the other by thought; the mind in 
its own act turning inwardly to 
take cognizance of itself. Hence he 
■establishes two sources of all our 
knowledge, one by which we know 
that which lies without, sensation; 


and the other that by which we 
knot? what liea within ourselves, 
reflection. We must understand the 
meaning he attaches to these terms, 
and examine in wbat manner he 
considers sensation and reflection as 
furnishing the origin of ail our ideas 
or knowledge. This can only be 
done by a minute and dose explica¬ 
tion of his own doctrine from his 
own words. 

By sensation, then, he understands 
precisely what is now understood 
by it among philosophers, that is to 
say, the simple affection of the sense,' 
uncompounded witli any action of 
the mind, lie considers all sensa¬ 
tions as simple elementary impres¬ 
sions, from which the mind alter- 
wards frames its own understanding 
of the objects which have thus ut- 
fected it. 

By » (flection, he understands the 
mind’s intelligent observation of 
every act or operation of its own; 
comprising alike its intellectual pro¬ 
cesses, and its passions of every soi t, 
which it can kuow only by attend¬ 
ing to them as they arise, or recall¬ 
ing them in remembrance, and thus 
making them the subject of consi¬ 
deration. 

The sum, therefore, of the doc¬ 
trine is this, that the mind is uncon¬ 
scious till it is awakened through 
sense ; that as soon as it is affected 
by sensation, intelligent action be¬ 
gins to take place in it, variously 
modifying and combining these im¬ 
pressions; and that both from the 
simple sensation, and the knowledge 
of objects thus framed, the whole 
mind is set in motfon, its feelings 
and passions called into activity; 
and the intelligent being now finds 
a second subject of thought and know¬ 
ledge, in these acts of its own intel¬ 
ligence and the various affections of 
its own will. 

The term which Locke uses to 
expresa generally the action of the 
mind is operation, to his UBe of 
which term it is necessary to call 
•attention, because he has in some 
measure departed from its natural 
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or more obvious signification; em- 
ploying it to describe not merely 
what the word itself suggests, the 
intellectual acts of our mind, but 
its movements of feeling and pas¬ 
sion. A peculiarity which it is 
the more necessary distinctly to 
remark, because, -in the further 
course of bis ‘work, be draws 
his illustrations with such partial 
and almost exclusive preference 
from the operations of the' under¬ 
standing, that his reader might often 
feel ,very much in doubt with re¬ 
spect to some of his general propo¬ 
sitions, whether he meant to com¬ 
prehend in them or not the im¬ 
passioned part of our mind, unices 
he remembered this enlarged sense 
which in the outset Locke has given 
to his terms. 

Having stated that our first 
ideas are from sensation—the se¬ 
cond source, he goes on, from which 
the understanding is furnished, “ is 
the perception of the operation of 
our own mind, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has thus got. Such 
are perception, thinking, doubting, 
believing, reasoning, knowing, witl¬ 
ing, and all the different aciiugs of 
our ininds; which \ve being first 
conscious of, and afterwards ob- 
seriing in ourselves, do from these 
receive into our understandings an 
distinct ideas, as we do from bodies 
affecting our senses. These two,” 
he says, “ external material things, m 
the objects of sensation, and the 
operations of our own minds with¬ 
in, as the objects of icflection, are 
to me the only oiiginais from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings.” 
And the term opeiatiou lie then 
explains that he uses in a large sense, 
as comprehending not barely the 
tu.hons of the mind about its ideas, 
but the passions arising from them. 

“ We suppose," says lie, “ the 
mind to be at first void of any ideas- 
How cornea it to be. furnished ? 
Whence comes it by that vast stc<e 
which the busy and boundless fancy 
of man lias painted on it, with an 
almost endless variety? Whence has 
it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? To this 1 answer in 
one word, from experience. In that 
all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives It- 
Belf. Our observation, employed 
either about external sensible ob¬ 


jects, or about the internal opera-; 
lions .of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that 
which supplies our understanding 
with all the materials of thinking. 
These two §re the fountains from 
whence all the ideas we have, or 
can Rurally have, do spring.” 

By the word idea, Locke under¬ 
stands in the first .place the simple 
apprehension which takes place in 
the mind of that which is before it. 
Thus, when he speaks of the idea* 
of sensation, he makes no distinction 
between that idea of the sensation 
which the mind afterwards retains, 
and that first affection of which it is 
conscious in the moment of sen¬ 
sation. Accordingly, when he in¬ 
stances as ideas oj sensation those 
of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, 
hard, bitter, sweet, he must be 
understood as including both the 
fust impression of the tuind by the 
presence to its sense of the ye'low, 
white, cold, bitter, sweet object; 
and bIro that ropy of the impres¬ 
sion, as it is often called, which it 
afterwards retains. Ibis may be 
collected from many passages. Thus 
lie says, “ that to pci cave and iohave 
ulcus, are one and the same thing,” 
elsewhere showing, that by per¬ 
ceiving he means the mind’s simple 
apprehension of any impression. 
Thus, too, he says, “ that all that are 
born into the world being surround¬ 
ed with bodies that perpetually and 
diversely affect them, variety of 
ideas of obvious and familiar qua¬ 
lities imprint t/u waives on the minds 
of children; ” going on to say, in il¬ 
lustration, “light and colour are busy 
at hand every whete, when the eye 
is but open. Sounds aud some tan¬ 
gible qualities tail not to aolicitthelr 
propei sviisi's, aud to force an en¬ 
trance to the mind.” Again, he 
calls light and colours, as white, 
jed, blue, Ac., aud noises and sounds, 
and tastes and smells, iueas,— ideas 
finding admittance by the organs 
and nerves to the understanding- So 
that, though the qualities that affect 
our senses are in the things them¬ 
selves united and blended, yet the 
ideas they produce in the mind 
enter by the senses simple And 
uumixed — though the sight aod 
touch take in from the same object 
at the same time different ideas, as 
a man sees at once motion and co- 
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lour, the hand feels at once softness 
and warmth, jet the simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject are 
perfectly distinct. And more ex* 
pressly still, ch. 1, § 25:—“ In this ’ 
pan the understanding is merely 
assive; and whether or no, it will 
are these beginnings, or, as it were, 
materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. For the objects of our 
senses do, many of them, obtrude 
their particular Ideas upon our 
minds, whether we will or no. 
These simple ideas, when offered 
to the mind, the understanding can 
no more refuse to bear, nor alter 
when they are imprinted, nor blot 
them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a mirror can refuse, alter, or 
obliterate the images or ideas, which 
the objects set before it do therein 
produce. As the bodies that sur¬ 
round us too diversely affect our 
organs, the mind is forced to re¬ 
ceive the impressions, and cannot 
avoid the perception oj those ideas that 
are annexed to them.” 

We have brought together dif¬ 
ferent passages to ascertain the 
intention of Locke in the use of 
the word, because he has not ex¬ 
pressly ujfined it; and we have 
thought it necessary to do so, be¬ 
cause the distinction which has 
since been very commonly made, in 
philosophical language, between the 
original impressions and the ideas 
remaining from them, and which 
was first proposed by Mr llume, 
has such a prevailing influence on 
our minds, that unless we begin by 
expressly recognising the absence 
of this distinction in Mr Locke’s 
phraseology, we shall be in constant 
danger to misunderstand his writ¬ 
ings, and that of the, other early 
writerB who generally adopted his 
views and language. 

In the same way, with respect to 
ideas of reflection, he considers 
that the notice which the mind takes 
of an act of understanding or feel- 
ing produces, in the very moment, 
the idea of that act, which idea may 
indeed afterwards separately be re¬ 
called, but which at first exists with 
the act or emotion itself. 

These ideas, whether derived 
from sense or reflection, whether 
perceived in the presence of their 
object, or afterwards recalled, are 
either simple or complex. They are 


simple in their first unmixed ele¬ 
mentary state; they are complex 
when the mind, by its own activity, 
proceeds to combine them. In dis¬ 
tinguishing between sensation and 
perception, it is requisite to attend 
to the same difference: the differ¬ 
ence between the simple original 
impressions, before the mind has 
begun to exert its power upon them, 
and its own combinations. This is 
all that Mr Locke means when ho 
distinguishes our ideas into simple 
and complex. 1 

Having thus grounded the origin 
of our knowledge in these simple 
ideaB of sensation, and simple ideas 
from the mind's observation of itself, 
or, as he expresses it, from reflec¬ 
tion, he proceeds to establish the 
office of those intellectual powers 
by which, from the materials thus 
prepared, knowledge is compound¬ 
ed. 

The first in bis enumeration is 
perception, concerning which it is 
not necessary to observo more than 
that he gives this name to the fa¬ 
culty of the mind to tide observation 
o/’ what is present in it ; the old use 
of the term, and widely different 
from that fixe.d and limited sense to 
which the word is now appropria¬ 
ted. 

The faculty by which these pri¬ 
mary ideas are preserved for use he 
calls retention, remarking, that it 
implies two things—contemplation, 
whereby the idea is held before the 
mind as the subject of a more dis- 
tiuct and deliberate notice—and 
memory, by which “ we revive again 
in our minds those ideas which, 
after imprinting, have disappear¬ 
ed.” 

Thus prepared, the mind may 
proceed to its intellectual work; 
and we have now to know the pro¬ 
cesses which he explains as consti¬ 
tuting the whole power which it is 
capable of exercising over these 
materials of its knowledge. But it 
is right first to remove one of those 
misconceptions, which have been 
held even by distinguished wri¬ 
ters, as to Locke’s own notion of 
ideas, without which the metaphori¬ 
cal language he useB might easily 
lead into the same error. It has been 
imagined that Locke conceived 
these ideas in the mind to be some¬ 
thing distinct from itself and having 
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a proper and absolute existence. 
Now nothing can be farther from 
his thoughts; for, being aware him* 
self that there is indeed a natural 
tendency of the mind to take up this 
view, he has even thought it neces¬ 
sary expressly to warn his reader 
against so erroneous a conception 
or the operations of the mind. His 
own views cannot be more plainly 
expressed than in the passage in 
which, after speaking of laying up 
ideas in the repository of the me¬ 
mory, he immediately subjoins: 

“ But our ideas being nothing but 
actual perceptions in the mind, which 
cease to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the 
memory, signifies no more but litis, 
that the mind has a power in many 
cases to revive perceptions which it 
lias once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it 
has had them before; and in this 
sense it is that our ideas are said to 
ho in our memories, when indeed 
they are actually no where ; but only 
there is an ability in the mind, when 
it will, to revive them again, and, as 
it were, paint them anew on itself, 
though some with more, some with 
less diiliculiy—some more lively, 
olh'-.rs more obscurely.” 

This view, that our ideas, even in 
memory, are nothing in themselves, 
but merely perceptions or acts of the 
mind renewing a former act under 
slight modification, was, considering 
tins period at which LocKts wrote, 
indeed an important and necessary 
step towards all just physiology of 
the human mind. 

Thus far Locke has considered 
those simple ideas merely in receiv¬ 
ing which the mind is passive. But 
having passively received them, it 
then begins to exert power of its 
own in various acts, by which, out 
of these simple ideas, as its materials, 
all others are framed. These ac* v 
are (chiefly) the three following: 
The first, combining several simple 
into one complex idea; the second, 
bringing together two simple or two 
complex ideas and comparing them, 
by which process all * ideas of rela¬ 
tion ’ are obtained; the third, is the 
act of separating ideas from ail those 
which accompany them as they are 
presented in real existence, and 
thus generalizing them. To this 


act he gives tbe logical name of ab¬ 
straction ; and these thru modes of 
the mind's action—combining, com¬ 
paring, and separating—he conceives 
sufficient to account for tbe entire 
production of our most extensive 
and complicated knowledge, from 
the simple elements to which he 
ascribes its origin. 

The complex ideas framed by the 
first process may, he observes, be 
again combined; and the combiija- 
tion of many complex ideas into 
one is Btill acknowledged by the 
mind as one idea though infinitely 
complex, as in the example of that 
one idea in which the whole of its 
most complex ideas are collected 
and combined—the universe. 

This, then, is Locke’s simple ac¬ 
count of the whole process of the 
composition of our knowledge. But 
as this account so far stands merely 
as a hypothesis, and proposes merely, 
but does not establish his system, ho 
lias occupied the chief part of bis 
woik in investigating some of those 
among our ideas which appear to be 
the most remote from such an origin, 
and in reducing them to their ele¬ 
ments, and it fa from the adoption of 
this mode of demonstrating his 
theory that the work fa to be regard¬ 
ed as an example of the method of 
induction applied to the science of 
the mind. 

This great undertaking of one bold 
and original mind changed the face 
of the science in this country. Till 
that time it was a structure of hypo¬ 
theses without foundation. Locke 
directed men to enquire into the 
mind itself, on which they reasoned, 
and taught them to know nothing 
but what they found there. But he 
had almost done too much, for his 
work, overthrowing, by the power of 
effective and authentic science, the 
old systems against which it was di¬ 
rected, took their place in authority. 
He exhorted and guided men to en¬ 
quire, and no doubt his bold example 
and distinguished success aroused 
a spirit or enquiry which has not 
again fallen asleep. But tbe great 
doctrines which be bad himself 
established, which seemed to have 
brought forth out of the dark va¬ 
cuity of the schools a tfhole sub¬ 
stantial and ordered world, gave 
wbat hfe never intended or con¬ 
ceived, the law to science on the 
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I mHrts which be had so laboriously 
nvettigsted. 

The two words, which be bad tin* 
fled out as comprehending the en¬ 
tire grounds of our knowledge, Re¬ 
flection and Sensation, took posses¬ 
sion of men’s minds as if they had 
Included all science; and his fol¬ 
lowers either accepted implicitly 
the doctrine which these terms de¬ 
scribed, and rested there, or sought 
only to push farther the principles 
of the same simplification. It is 
something surprising to read the 
language of philosophers who fol¬ 
lowed him, and to observe the 
tone of undoubting and almost Hub- 
missive assent whh which thpy rite 
these doctrines, and the urgency 
with which they insist upon them, 
as containing the sum of all intel¬ 
lectual philosophy. 

The result has been one which the 
author of the system did not fore¬ 
see or desire. Ilia followers, proud¬ 
er in their exemption from the 
chains which Locke had broken 
than anxious themselves to tread 
in the painful Bteps of his inves¬ 
tigations, took up ids doctrines 
without examination; and it has 
happened tha, the authority of his 
name, united with a misconceived 
result of his speculations, has esta¬ 
blished among great numbers of 
his countrymen a doctrine which 
bis work does not contain, and 
drawn from tnauy writers severe 
animadversion upon tenets of which 
that work offers the confutation. 

The misconception of his doc., 
trines to which we allude is tins— 
that there are no thoughts in our 
minds that are not direct copies of 
previous states of our mine!—that 
the impressions made 'upon sense, 
variously compounded, make up 
one class, and the impressions 
which have commonly been referred 
to consciousness make up the other. 
So that all our thought is the repre¬ 
sentation of the external world, or 
the representation of the Agent 
Mind—a beiug thinking, feeling, 
willing, acting. 

Now, this is not the doctrine of. 
Locke. He conceives the original 
sources of our knowledge to be 
such impressions, an<f our complex 


Idem to bo the combinations of 
Bueli Impressions; but he does no¬ 
where limit the activity of the mind 
to perceiving the original Ideas, end 
combining them Into complex oneB. 
On the contrary, he does, in the 
most formal manuer, in describing 
the action of the mind upon the 
subjects of thought thus acquired, 
assert the existence of a direct and 
peculiar power, which, by compar¬ 
ing the ideas thus acquired together, 
obtains other ideas—namely, those 
of relation; such as those import¬ 
ant and comprehensive ideas of 
cause and effect, duration, analogy, 
identity, proportion, number, ami 
all those which he describes gene¬ 
rally under the. terms ayieunud 
and disngrtenunt of ideas. 'fills 
is announced in the enumeration of 
those intellectual faculties to which 
he ascribes the agencies that, from 
our ideas, compound our know¬ 
ledge. But when he afterwards 
enters into those extensive and in¬ 
tricate details, In which he lays be¬ 
fore us the analysis of our know¬ 
ledge, he illustrates expressly and 
decisively this capacity of the mind 
to mix ideas of relation with those 
other wise deiivod. Of this a single 
example may suffice. He thus ex¬ 
plains the manner in which we get 
the notion of i>ownu.* 

The idea of power,” says lie, “ is 
got l>y obtierviiig change elfected in 
our simple ideas; for there is no evi¬ 
dence of power hut in the change 
effected In the object; and that 
change appears to us only In the 
change of those sensible ideas which 
accompany the presence of that 
object.” This observed change, then, 
in the sensible ideas of an object, is 
the ground of our notion of power; 
but he does not say that the obser¬ 
vation or perception of this change 
is our knowledge of power; on the 
contrary he explains very distinctly 
that it Is merely the ground or occn - 
sion on which that Idea arises in our 
minds. “ The mind,” he says, 
“ being every day informed by the 
senses of the alteration of those sen¬ 
sible properties it has notice of in 
things without, how one comes to an 
end and ceases to be, and another 
begins to exist which was not before; 
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and observing, like changes within 
itself, either from the impression of 
external objects or by the determi¬ 
nation of its own will, and conclud¬ 
ing from what it has so constantly 
observed, that the like effects by like 
agents will take place in the same 
circumstances, conceives the possibi¬ 
lity in one thing to effect such change 
in another ; and so comes by that idea 
which we call power.” Here, then, 
in the plainest way he states that the 
idea of power is a derivative idea, 
derived from the contemplation of 
changes taking place among other 
former ideas, and even by means of 
a reasoned inference. So that it is 
not possible to assert more clearly 
and decisively the capacity of the 
mind to frame, from the information 
of sense, an idea that did not exist 
in sense. But if more were wanted 
he supplies it. For immediately 
after, speaking more explicitly of 
what is implied in the idea of power, 
aud describing it aB implying rela¬ 
tion, a relation, namely, to action or 
change, he concludes with saying: 
“ Our idea, therefore, of power, I 
think, nfay well have a place amongst 
other simple ideas, and be consi¬ 
dered as one of them, being one of 
those that make a principal ingre¬ 
dient in our complex ideas of sub¬ 
stances, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to observe.” 

Here, then, he deliberately and 
expressly asserts that one of the 
most important ideas we have, that 
of power, founded on a perception 
of relation, and that perception only 
consequent upon a process of rea¬ 
soning, is nevertheless a simple idea. 
As explicit aud clear a declaration 
as can well be made, that of the 
simple ideas which enter into the 
composition of our knowledge, a 
part are the birth of the understand¬ 
ing itself. 

Thus, then, it will appear from 
this passage alone that there is no 
sufficient reason for the observation 
•of that excellent writer. Dr Price, 
one of the ablest of those who have 
commented upon his doctrine, who 
says in his section on the original of 
our ideas in general, “ that it does' 
not appear, notwithstanding all Mr 
Locke has said of the operations of 
the mind about its Ideas, that he 
thought we had any faculty of per¬ 
ception different from sensation and 


reflection that could give rise to any 
simple ideas i or that was capable of 
, any thing more than compounding, 
dividing, abstracting, or enlarging 
ideas previously in the mind.” And 
yet Locke in the very enumera¬ 
tion of the faculties does expressly 
admit a faculty of perception dif¬ 
ferent from sensation and reflection, 
that gives rise to ideas, namely, those 
of relation} and in the present in¬ 
stance we have seen one of those 
relations admitted to he a simple 
idea. There is, therefore, by 
Locke's account, a faculty of per¬ 
ceiving simple ideas besides aeusa- 
tiou and reflection ; and when Dr 
Piice goes ou to assert, in opposi¬ 
tion, as he says, to Locke, that 
the understanding itself is a spring 
of new ideas, he contends tor nothing 
more than what Locke has already 
laid down. 

To understand cleaily the extent 
to which Locke com elves the. 
ideas of relation to enter into our 
knowledge (that is, the extent of 
the contribution which the faculty 
of perceiving relations makes to tho 
stock oi our ideas), it is necessary 
to take together the scattered pas¬ 
sages iu which he speaks of that 
vast tribe of our ideas, as be calls 
them, which depends on relation— 
those in which he mentions inci¬ 
dentally the variety of relations 
which mix with the ideas of simple 
sensation in composing our concep¬ 
tion of the nature even of material 
properties ; and then to combine 
these with the extensive investiga¬ 
tion into the subject of relations, 
which is pursued through the twen¬ 
ty-fifth and tho three following, 
chapters of the 1 second hook. By 
this examination, it wiil appear that 
a very extensive and most essential 
art of our knowledge is derived 
y him from the perception of the 
ideas of relatiou by the understand¬ 
ing itself. 

It is by,comparing these views on 
the subject of relation, unfolded in 
the progress of his investigation, 
with the principles stated in tho 
outset of bis work, that we are to 
understand in what light the obser¬ 
vations there made, referring to 
sensation %nd reflection as the 
source of our knowledge, are to be 
understood. 

From this comparison it will be 
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found that the true meaning of Mr 
Locke is, that all our ideas are 
either immediately derived from 
these two sources, or ultimately 
grounded on ideas so derived; in 
other words, that they furnish us 
with all the subjects, materials, and 
occasions of knowledge, compari¬ 
son, and Internal perception; but 
not, as has been imagined, that our 
knowledge at last is merely a varied 
repetition of those original impres¬ 
sions. 

But the erroneous viewB which 
have been held of the principles of 
Locke in his own countiy seem 
nothing when compared with the 
wild extravagance with which they 
have been perverted by ids follow¬ 
ers on the Continent. If bis doc¬ 
trine were such as it haR been fre¬ 
quently conceived at home, the 
worst charge that could be brought 
against it would be that It was in¬ 
tellectually defective—that it left 
some of our abstract ideas unex¬ 
plained, for which it was necessary 
to have assigned an origin. But 
there is nothing in it, even - as thus 
represented, that is dishonouring to 
the mind. Its own character as an 
intelligent na.ure, with intellectual 
powers derived from that nature 
alone, is distinctly asserted, as in¬ 
deed it speaks from every page of 
his work; for the very definition 
of rcilcction includes it, in which 
the mind’s own operations are des¬ 
cribed as original sources to it of 
knowledge, expressly contradis¬ 
tinguished from and opposed to 
the knowledge derived from sen¬ 
sation. It is something very as¬ 
tonishing, therefore, to find a meta¬ 
physical school established in an¬ 
other country professing -to deduce 
their tenets from this system, in 
which the mind is in some sort exclu¬ 
ded from the science of which it is 
the sole subject. Yet such is the 
philosophy which Condillac has de¬ 
duced from that of Locke, which 
was eagerly received by his coun¬ 
trymen, and till lately was the reign¬ 
ing philosophy among them. Condil¬ 
lac refers the origin of our know¬ 
ledge to sensation alone; not mean¬ 
ing that sensation is the only mat¬ 
ter of knowledge to the mind on 
which it exercises its powers, which 
of itself would ha sufficiently ex¬ 
travagant. But he represents it as 


constituting the mind itself, pursu¬ 
ing his enquiries at great length to 
show that all Us operations, and 
processes, and powers, are noildng 
more than variations of mere sen¬ 
sation—a doctrine suggested per¬ 
haps by the views of Locke, but the 
furthest possible from resembling 
them. 

At the same time, that there ap- 

E ears sufficient ground to defend 
lOcke from the various erroneous 
representations to which his work 
has furnished the occasion, it is not 
to be denied that It is in Borne points 
defective and vulnerable; and that 
in an undertaking of eucb exceeding 
magnitude, if he has established some 
conclusions of great moment, as 
their influence on philosophy has 
testified, yet he did not embrace the 
whole subject with the same clear¬ 
ness of speculation, and has left 
much for succeeding enquirers to 
rectify or to supply. 

The first defect that strikes us as 
generally characterising his essay is 
one to which we are made particu¬ 
larly sensible, by the far greater pre¬ 
cision of language which has einro 
been introduced into the same sub¬ 
jects—that is, a looseness of expres¬ 
sion, and even an inconsistency in 
the use of terms, which makes it 
often necessary to compare his views 
on the same point as they are given 
in difi'ereut places, in order to deter¬ 
mine with certainty the precise im¬ 
port of liis words. This is the less 
to be wondered at, when we remem¬ 
ber that he bad to frame his own 
language, in treating for the first 
time a very various and extensive 
argument of abstruse investigation. 
It would almost appear, however, 
that in his zeal to emancipate Ids 
favourite study from the tyranny of 
the schools, he fell into the excess 
of substituting for their abstract and 
speculative diction one borrowed 
too much from the familiar homeli¬ 
ness of rommon use. He endea¬ 
voured to make philosophy speak 
an Hiiiearned language; and in bring¬ 
ing down her speech to the plainness 
of common understanding, he has 
given up with its artificial dignity, 
too much of the just severity of 
science. 

It must be admitted too that in 
his speculations as well, there is a 
defect akin to that which bas been 
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remarked in hia expression, and that 
bold and strong in bis intellectual 
conception, and rigorous in ascer¬ 
taining the substance of bis doctrine, 
there Is sometimes a want of severe 
precision in the details even of 
thought So that many minor in¬ 
consistencies may be remarked not 
only in his expression, but even as 
we may judge io the meaning. 

There is, however, one branch of 
his subject which appears to be 
chargeable with a more serious de¬ 
ficiency; and in which much seems 
to be wanting to complete the ac¬ 
count even of the principles of the 
understanding—to wit, the power of 
the understanding to furnish its 
own ideas. It must be acknowledg¬ 
ed, that if he had treated this 
part of his subject with the explicit¬ 
ness and fulness which its import¬ 
ance required, ho must have left it 
free from all ambiguity. The exa¬ 
mination of the various parts of the 
essay and the comparison of them 
will leave no doubt that he does 
aenibe to the mind this power. But 
the fart is not decisively ascertained 
without this examination and coin- 
paiison. There is reason therefore 
to imagine that he himself laboured 
under some hesitation and uncer¬ 
tainly to what pxtpnt it should be 
admitted ; and it may be even con¬ 
jectured that at one time he has gone 
further than at another in allowing 
it. if we were to oiler our own con¬ 
jecture on the subject, we should 
say that he appears to ns to hare 
entered upon his investigation with 
a mind full of strong convictions of 
the importance of those two sources 


of knowledge, sensation and re¬ 
flection ; and expecting that the part 
they actually bear in the composition 
of our knowledge would be found 
greater than in truth it Is; that their 
results would be found more inde- 
endent of any additional power; 
ut that in the progress of enquiry 
bis view of the efficiency of the 
understanding itself by reasoning and 
judging to frame new and simple 
ideas was gradually enlarged; but 
that he never freed himself entirely 
from the predominance of the views 
under which he entered upon his exa¬ 
mination, and consequently never 
saw the full extent of this power. 
In this respect it is that the science 
of the mind has so much advanced 
among us since the time of this Phi¬ 
losopher. It is in this part of philo¬ 
sophy that later enquirers have gone 
boldly on, asserting the tiue and na¬ 
tive character of tne intelligence, as 
determined by its own tendencies to 
produce from itself its own forms of 
thought, its own conceptions, its 
own knowledge. This is the high, 
character of Dr Reid's philosophy ; 
tiiis is the piincipie on which Mr 
StP.wart has especially insisted; that 
the mind by its own constitution ia 
determined to such perceptions, to 
such beliefs. 

Without this principle, the utmost 
reverse of that dishonouring specu¬ 
lation which we have mentioned as 
prevailing in another country, there 
can he no true philosophy of mind, 
for without this the mind itself is 
robbed of its essential character and 
has lost all its original brightness. 
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4t THE ANGLO-NORMAN TROUVERES," 

Little is the English reader aware, 
when he contemplates the lengthen* 
ed series of our poetical literature, 
that long before Gower and Chaucer 
sung, long before even the hermit of 
Hnmpedecomposed his moral verses, 
qr Robert of Gloucester indited his 
rhyming chronicle, England pos¬ 
sessed a poetic literature, and a host 
of poets, who, although they used 
not her modern language, may well 
claim to bo honoured as the poet- 
fathers of Chaucer, Drayton, and 
Speuser. It is to this long-forgotten 
class of writers, the Anglo-Norman 
Trouveres, that we would now di¬ 
rect the reader’s attention, well as¬ 
sured that In a day, when every re¬ 
lic of pasttimea is viewed with some 
degree of Interest, the tale that was 
told In the court of Beauderc or 
Plantagenet, or the metrical history 
to wldch “ Donna Auliz la Reyne,” 
or Ailaner of Acquitaine listened 
with eager attention, will not be con¬ 
sidered as deficient IYi interest to 
modem readers. But we may claim 
for these so long-neglected poets a 
far higher ground, even that of in¬ 
trinsic merit; for even as the Bpring¬ 
ing leaf determines the character of 
the future Wee, even as the bud pre¬ 
sents every rudiment of the yet un¬ 
folded flower, so In their writings 
we may perceive those characteris¬ 
tics which have stamped upon Eng¬ 
lish poetry its every peculiarity. 

Though often trammelled by a 
half-formed language, and forced to 
supply its deficiencies by words bor¬ 
rowed directly from the Latin or the 
Saxon, the Trouveres are distin¬ 
guished by a singularly light and 
flowing versification; while their 
ease of stylo may be estimated from 
the fact, that passages from their 
works, frequently without the trans¬ 
position of a single word, form ex¬ 
cellent modern English.* In the 
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indulgence of that fine joyous feel¬ 
ing, in which, when contemplating 
natural scenery, our earlier poets 
so delight, the Trouveres are em¬ 
phatically their exemplars. The 
forest tree, the running brook, the 
opening bloBsom, even the '■ green 
grasH,” will often bid the heari of the 
Trouvere dance, even as Words¬ 
worth's tr dances with the daffo¬ 
dil while scenes of Blerner charac¬ 
ter are traced with a force that re¬ 
minds us of the powerful wood cutB 
of Albert Durer. In the specimens 
about to be given, the translator has 
been far more anxious to preserve 
the genuiue style of each writer, 
than to supply any fancied deficiency, 
or soften down any supposed rude¬ 
ness, by the laboured plnaseology of 
mere ordinary poetic diction. The 
chief peculiarity, ami, in the trans¬ 
lator’s opinion, the chief beauty, of 
these early poems, is the absence of 
all pruteuce, all affectatiou, all la¬ 
boured “ woiking up" of their sub¬ 
jects. The narrative flows on sim¬ 
ply and uaturaily, the figures intro¬ 
duced are rather light touches that 
add spirit to the scene than separate 
uiid highly finished pictures, while 
tiie passing remarks seem always 
dictated by spontaneous feeling, not 
by a desire to inform the reader how 
very learned or how very moral the 
writer undoubtedly must be. 

From among this band of venera¬ 
ble poets, now attempted to be re¬ 
suscitated from the dust of many 
ages, we will give the “ pas" to 
him who, seven centuries ago, sang 
the wandering of a holy and right 
“ ancieute niarinere,” iu- the pre¬ 
sence of “ Auliz la Bele ” and Beau- 
clerc, regretting that he who has so 
minutely described so many marvels, 
should have left his own name un¬ 
told. 


* “ One of the first steps in the formation 6f English out of the Saxon was the discon¬ 
tinuance of the Anglo-Saxon in versions. We are indebted to the Anglo-Normans for 
this improvement, for, from whatever cause, this Anglo-Normans are remarkable for their 
plain, unaffected, and comprehensible diction.”— Shakos Turner. 
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U LB VOVAflR OH ST BRANDAN.” 

Cotton Library, Vespasian, b. x. 


Tub reign of Beaucierc is the pe¬ 
riod at which the history of English 
literature may be said properly to 
commence. After the turbulent 
reigns of his father and brother, his 
powerful sway assured to England 
those greatest of all blessings, free¬ 
dom from civil warfare, ana equal 
laws; while his immense wealth, his 
literary celebrity, and his munificent 
patronage of learned men, drew to 
liis court scholars from all parts of 
Europe. And singularly happy, in 
regard to similarity of taste, was 
lteauclerc in both his marriages; 
his first wife, the “ good Queen 
Maude," was devotedly attached to 
literature, while his second, the 
beautiful Adelais of Louvain, was 
the patroness of every Trouvere 
that visited the couit of the English 
monarch. And numerous were the 
Trouveres,both English and Norman, 
that sang for her amusement, and 
instruction too; for the Trouvere was 
now no longer the wandering miu- 
strel with lay suited equally to high 
and low, but the “ clerk,” who trans¬ 
lated from the Latin into ” romancy ” 
many a learned treatise, and many 
a wondrous history, for the delecta¬ 
tion of those who sought knowledge, 
but could not obtain it, save through' 
the medium of their mother tongue. 
Among theseTrouveres who wonued 
at the English court and basked in 
the smiles of the beautiful Adelais, 
the writer of “ the Voyage of St 
Brandan” must have held no mean 
place. That lie was an ecclesiastic 
seems probable, both from the cha¬ 
racter of his narrative and his style 
of relating it; and that he was of 
English parentage seems almost cer¬ 
tain from his opening verses. It is 
much to be regretted that uo know¬ 
ledge whatever can be obtained of 
his name; but, unlike nearly every 
other Trouvere, neither in his Intro¬ 
duction nor in the “ envoy'’ does 
he make even the slightest allusion 
to it, and the researches of Abbe de 
la Rue to obtain information on this 
subject have been wholly in vain. 
From tbe singular ease and frequent 
beauty of the versification, were it 
not for the opening verseB, we 


should almost, on a first reading, 
have felt inclined to aMjpi to this 
work a far later data. Independently 
of its direct testimony to the foot 
that it was composed early in the 
I2th century, the character in which 
it is written, and the frequent use of 
Latin words, combine to prove its 
antiquity, and it may assuredly tnke 
its place as the moBt ancient me¬ 
trical legend in the Norman Ihu- 
gusge. 

The hero of this poem is St 
Brandan, an Irish saint, who is con¬ 
sidered to have flourished in the 
sixth century. Bishop Turner men¬ 
tions him as having written tnauy 
works, and among them one -upon 
the Fortunate Islands; and the Abbe 
de la Rue with great plausibility 
conjectures, that his having made a 
voyage thither was probably the 
basis of his legend, which describes 
hitn as having voyaged to Paradise, 
Under various forniB the “ voyage 
of St Biandan ” was one of the most 
popular of the Mediaeval legends, 
and many a monkish chronicler be¬ 
guiled the solitude and dulness of 
his narrow cell by describing those 
scenes of surpassing beauty and un¬ 
earthly horror tbiough which St 
Brandan and his holy company pas¬ 
sed ; and we may well imagine the 
eager delight with which “ Anils: la 
Belle,” after hearing the prosing 
rhymes of Phillip du Titan's “ Bes 
tiare,” and the dull details of 
“ Urbaine,” would listen to a legend 
so full fraught with the wonderful as 
is this curious and spirited metrical 
tale. - 

The poem commences thus: 

11 Lady Adolaia, who queen 
By the grave of heav'n hath been 
Yerowned, who this. land hath bleat 
With peace, and wholesome laws, and rest, 
Both by King Henry's stalwart might 

And by thy counsel* mild and right;_. 

For these, their holy beniion 
May tbe A potties shed each one 
A thousand, thousand-fold upon thee ; 

And, since thy mild command hath won mo 
To turn this goodly histone 
Into romans, and carefully 
To write it out, and auothly tell 
What to 8; Brandan erst befel,— 
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At thy command I undertake 
The taik right gladly, but will moke 
No light or ailly pleasantrie, 

Unfit in auch grava work to be.” 

The writer goes on to state, that 
St Brandqmawas not merely a holy 
man, but of “ the regal line,” and 
therefore a very appropriate subject 
for a Trouvere who was honoured by 
royal patronage. Now this St Bran- 
dan had long made it his prayer that 
lie might behold with his bodily 
eyes that Paradise from whence 
Adam was expelled. His prayer is 
granted; he prepares for the voyage, 
and with a number of the monks of 
his abbey setR sail from a rock, 
which yet bears his name, in search 
of that 

“ Is.li' Imyond the sea 
Where wild winds ne'er held revelry, 

Hut fulfilled ure the balmy skies 
With *]iiey gales from Paradise ; 

These Kales llmt waft the scent of dowers 
That fiiilo not, anil ihe sunny hours 
Speed on, nor night, nor shadow know.” * 

The holy company, therefore, re¬ 
joicingly 

“ Lift tlie mast and spread the sail, 

And lull of futh before the gale 
They hound ; the east winds soltly blow 
As westward on their course they go, 

And sunn around nought meets their eye 
But outspread sea and outstretched sky." 

Fifteen days their pleasant course 
holds nu ; hut a calm succeeds, 
which lasts fora month,—they begin 
to fear their provisions will not hold 
out, and are very sad, but 

“ Not unforgotten are their means. 

Cud still U nigh his faithful ones." 

They perceive a rock, and the ship 
is driveu strongly by a current to¬ 
ward it; they anchor, however, safe¬ 
ly, and find 

11 llight before them there 
A noble castle, large and fair, 

I.ike kingly hall, most rich to sec, 

Or emperor's palace—royally 
Within, without was it arrayed— 

The walls of hardest opal made, 

The palace tnnrble, pure and bright 
(No wood icon there), and dazzling light 


Of gemi and gold ahone gorgeously 
From the inlaid walla, and joyfully 
They entered,—but their marvelling 
Was that they found no living thing; 

Then to the tnpmoat tower they hied, 

But human being ne’er espied. 

Now in the palace Brandan stood ; 

Then safe him down in wonderiug mood, 
Looking around, and then he said, 

' Brethren, for our support and aid, 

Seek yu if aught of food is here.' 

They Bought, and found with gladsome cheer 
Both food and drink most plentiful, 

And silver vessels beautiful 
As ere could be, and golden ton. 

Fairer than aught that man could view. 

With daintiest cheer the stores abound, 
Whate’er they wished for, that they found, 
So gladly sate they down to dine. 

But, praising first that hand divine 
That led them lather o'er the sea, 

And prayed his mercy large and free." 

They go to rest, anti although 
their dreams arc disturbed by the 
appearance of Kalhanas holding an 
“ hanap d’or,” more beautiful than 
any they had yet seen, they sustain 
no harm, and soon leave the island 
in safety. Their voyage continues 
some mouths; tiiey at length reach 
another island, inhabited alone by 
sheep of Brobdignagian dimensions. 
They were 

“ Sheep with fleece of snowy white, 

And much they marvelled at their height, 
l'or each one was as large to see 
As are the stags of our countree." 

As, ^notwithstanding their size, 
they seemed to promise good eat¬ 
ing, the holy brothers carry off 
one for their Paschal feast, and be¬ 
ing supplied by an angel with bread, 
and being directed by him to an 
island, they set about cooking their 
huge lamb; but ere they are aware, 

“ Behold the isle seemed moving fast. 

And farther off the ship was cast.” 

Brandan, who happily was on 
board the vessel, steers toward his 
affrighted monks, who perceive the 
island sinking under them, and 
throwing out ropes, he Baves them 
all. 

" Then Brandan said, * Brothers, know well 
Wherefore this strange mischance befel. 


* ** Co fud en trier, en un isle, 
U mala erres nula as ciale, 

II fud reiions do ce lodur 
Qne en Paralt IrttrUt h flur, 
K h abe* n'en nuir ne Jurn, 
Pea urciauna ne fait tresturn." 
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No land was that, but monatrout beast;• 
Whereon ye sought to hold your feast; 

Nor marvel thus why this should be, 

Hugest of all are fish in sea. 

For they were formed by heaven's great 
King 

Before all other earthly thing.” 

The pilgrims, saved from this im¬ 
minent danger, and doubtless great¬ 
ly edified by the saint's curious ex¬ 
planation, proceed in search of new 
wonders. Erelong, they reach an 
island, upon which is a widespread- 
ing tree, bearing leaves speckled 
with red, and this “ outlandish tree" 
is coveftd with beautiful birds, 

“ So purely white, 

No man ere saw a fairer sight.” 

As the whole of the episode relat¬ 
ing to these birds is very gracefully 
related, it Bhall bo inserted. 

‘‘ At this the abbot stood amazed, 

And wondering, on their beauty gazed, 

And prayed to Heaven, that it might show, 
Both whence they came, and where they go. 
And who they were—when instantly 
One of those birds from off the tree 
Fit w toward him, lightly hovering ; 

While at each stroke of that blight wing 
Burst forth such harp-like melody, 

That tranced in joy and bliss was ho. 

Then mildly to the bird he said, 

‘ 11 thou by hand of God want made 
To serve Iliin, swiftly to me tell 
What isle is this ? and what liefel 
Thee and thy feathered company, 

That far from all society 

Of men ye won—for ye are fair > 

As disembodied spirits are.’ 

“ Then sang the bird, ‘ Erst we were high } 
In power and glory in the sky. 

For angels were we, but we fell 
When pride drove Sathanas to hell: 

For wo his vassals were, and driven 
Thus for his surquedie from Heaven- 
Now exiled for a space to stay 
Upon this island, till the day 
That shill restore us to the skies, 

For we are birds of Paradise. 


But ye have much,’ said he, *to do 
And bear ere Paradise ye view, 

And six years’ toils must suffer still, 
ltocked by the winds and waves at will; 

And a--e each year your Pasch shall keep 
Upon tome monster of the deep.’ f 
When thus he said, away he flaw 
Back to his tree ; and when the dew. 

And elanting shade, and aim’s soft shining. 
Showed that the day was fast declining, 
These Bnowy birds with dulcet throats 
Poured in sweet unison their notes 
And sang so softly, clearly, sweetly, 

’With voice and heart aye so completely 
Joined ia God’s praise, that ye might ne’er 
The solace || of that song compare 
With aught that human song could do 
(Tho’ man might lea in a lesson too). 

“ Then said the abbot, ‘ Brethren, sue, 
These bi-di a lesson tench to ye; 

Tho’ fallen from their liigii state, and driven 
Unto this isle, yet praise they Heaven, 

And thank the Lord, whoi.uto us 
Hatlijiecn by far mure bounteous ; 

And lienee should we prepare mure praise.’ 
With joyful hearts their chiint they raise, 
They quit tho ship, anil range along 
The shore ; and now the Complin sung 
They chant with pleasant melody 
Then, free fiom all anxiety. 

Commend themselves to Jesus’ eaie, 

And soon they slumber sweetly there.” 

Tbis graceful fiction of the 11 Birds 
of Paradise” finds a place in (we 
believe) all the different versions of 
the VuyBge of St Brandan. In one 
of the latest, that in Caxton’s edition 
of the Golden Legend, they are re¬ 
presented as inhabiting Paradise, 
and so beguiling the time by the 
sweetness of their songs, that years 
fleet away unperceived—a beautiful 
addition to the story, and most pro¬ 
bably borrowed from an Oriental 
source. 

Two months the pilgrims enjoy the 
repose of thiB beautiful island and its 
feathered inhabitants, and then again 
put to sea. After six months’ wearl- 
Bome tossings, they at length see 


• " N'est pat lerre, atnz rst best* 

U nua felines nostre festc." 

t The mixture of Latin words in this passage is very curious:— 

" L'otsel respunt an/feli tumtu, 

Bens in ctel, Jmlis/umu, 

E chaimez de halt si fss, 

Cet 1'orgullleuse." 

t The term “ beste” is constantly used by tbis writer for any large fish. This, how¬ 
ever, was formerly the case in English, and the readeT will probably remember, that in our 
authorized version of the Scriptures, the phrase “ beasts of the sea” occurs.* 

H The word here used is " cumfert,” probably the earliest instance of its use. 

• Milton, in Paradise Lost, also usss the term »« sea-beast.” 
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land, and they right joyfully go 
ashore, doubting not but they shall 
meet a friendly welcome, because 
there la a cross upon the beach. 

‘‘ So forth they hie with glee 
The ahliot and hie company, 

When, lo ! they found a wond'roua spring, 
From whence two strrams their waters fling ; 
The one was foul, the other blight— 

Much gaged the faithful .it the bight, 

But faint were they, so blithe they go 
To shikn their thirst. ‘ No, bi others, no,’ 
Brandon out cried, ‘ first seek and know 
If thia strange spiing be wholesome drink.' 
Affright they hastened from the brink, 

Tho’ sorely pained with thirst;—then nigh 
An old man came, and when his eye 
Glanced on St Br.md.iu, and he saw 
The holy freres, w ith mickle awe 
He prostrate fell, and kissed the hands 
Of tho abbot, who now bade him stand, 

And soothly tell by word or sign 

V. here were they. Well could he divine, 

All Sough he spoke not what was said, 

And Joyfully and swiftly led 
The ..-'.hot nnil Inn cumpanic, 

With ■ ’re and all humilitie, 

Hutu ni. abbey fair and good 
(Beneath the moon none holier stood). 

The abbot of that saintly place, 

With honour due his guests t > grace. 

Caused bring forth from his trv.uwiyo 
llelics of rich orfeverio— 

Crosses and shrines, and caskets fair, 

With amethysts beset, and rare 
Open-wrought gold, most rich y-chased,* 
And precious gems all featly placed 
Around, and censers fair y dight 
Oi solid gold, and jewels bright. 

Ami vestments rich, not wrought nlone 
With silk, hut many a priceless stone,— 
Garnet, and ruby, sardums, 

Topaz, nnd jasper precious, 

Gleamed on the clasps most gorgeously.” 

This passage* gives us a vivid picture 
of tho splendour oi the church orna¬ 
ments at this period, aud trom the 
accounts which we find in Matthew 
Paris’ lives of the Abbots of St Al¬ 
bans, wo may scarcely consider the 
picture overcharged. The allusion 
to “ open wrought ” gold work espe¬ 
cially, reminds us of the minute and 
laudatory description which Matthew 
Paris gives of the cup* which *' the 
illustrious magister Baldwin" made 
for that abbey during the abbacy of 


Symond the first (an Abbot almost 
contemporary with the date of thia 
poem), and which he describes as 
being not only studded with gems, 
but as “ beautified with a most sub¬ 
til work of interlaced flowers.'’ On 
few subjects relating to that certain¬ 
ly very ill-understood period, the 
Middle Ages, has more misapprehen¬ 
sion prevailed than in regard to its 
extreme barbarism and general po¬ 
verty ; and we can easily imagine the 
absolute surprise which a reader 
well versed in popular histories 
would feel on reading, instead of 
second aud third-hand infcmnation, 
and that often abounding in errors, 
the authentic documents of this 
period. 

The reception of the wearied 
company by their island brethren is 
most affectionate. 

“ With joy anil groat (Might, each frere 
Ilia pilgrim brother led, to ulicro 
The abbey Ktouil, ami then with care, 

St Bramlxn and his company 
Ushered to the refertoiy : — 

There listened they to holy book. 

And then their pleasant meal they took, 
While beforo each was placed as meet, 

Bread that was both white and sweet.” t 

This particular uotica of the bread 
would almost of itself be sufficient 
to prove the writer an Englishman, 
since we are not aware that the in¬ 
habitants of any other country, even 
from the earliest period, expressed 
so strongly a distaste to “ brown 
bread” as those of England did, 
among whom for centui ies the pro¬ 
verb of “ eating brown bread” has 
been UHed to express the very depth 
of poverty, in answer to the ques¬ 
tions of St Brandan, the island monks 
inform hi|n that their monastery was 
founded by a St Albeu, or Atbeu, 
(for the u and the n are almost un- 
distinguishable from each oilier in 
the MS.) That the writer means 
a different Saint to the St Alban the 
protoniartyr of England is, we think, 
evident, because the Trouvere, 
whether English by birth or not, 
could not have resided in the court 
of Beaucierc without becoming well 
acquainted with the history of that 


* 


t 


" Be or adubex e dM ptlrtl 
Precis*** e enters*,— 

Oil center* ceiceU 4* or ainoMeb 
£ Ic* gemma* ftu mosuet” 

“ Bevut eel* unt, dulse e Mine pain,* 
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•alnt who gave his name to an Im- brother Jonathan's, is teen making 
portant to wn, and to the abbey which toward them, 
took precedence of every other in The description of this genuine 
the kingdom. Now this St Alben is northern monster is very graphic, 
represented as a rich and noble man and so is that of the subsequent 
who fled from the worid, and far contest. 


away, amid the seas, founded this 
abbey, where the monks receive 
their daily supply of food from no 
mortal source, but direct from 
heaven. 

Quitting this pleasant abode, they 
again set sail; they are tossed about 
a long time, they see no land, “ the 
wind ceases, the provisions fail, bit¬ 
ter hui^r, burning thirst increases, 
the sea was so motionless that their 
course was very difficult, and it be¬ 
came thick like a marsh.” * They, 
however, at length reach an island, 
and land, but they find there a river, 
which, although filled with fob, is 
poisonous, because, the Trouve.ro 
says, It was “embetumee" by Mowing 
over metallic ores. They fall ill from 
drinking its waters, but are cured at 
the prayer of St Brandan, who urges 
them to leave the place, “ for belter 
is it to sutler honest hunger than to 
forget God end his a claim.” \ .Sail¬ 
ing thence they are visited by one of 
the white biids, who reminds them 
that they are to keep their Fasrh and 
Pentecost “ sur un beste.” This 
they do, and remain seven weeks 
upon their living resting place very 
quietly. The bird now Mies away 
the vessel draws near, and the 
“beste,” doubtless tired by this time 
of their company, begins to move. 
They re-etnbark, and again set for¬ 
ward on their wearisome voyage. 
They next arrive at a “ dominate 
mer,” which they find very difficult 
to navigate. “ The cold runs through 
their veins,” their barque becomes 
almost unmanageable, and in the 
midst of all these troubles a “marine 
Berpeii/;” of the very pattern of 


“ Toward them a serpent of the sea 
Rushed swift as wind most savagely — 

The lire that from his nostrils came 
Was like the roaring furnace flame, 
Unmeasured was his length I trew— 

His very breadth was huge enew, 

Full fifteen feet, and all around him 
The waves were seething. Nought could 
found him, t 

Fie near the frighted pilgrims drew j 
Then Brandan spoke: right bold and true 
His words— 1 O sire, now wherefore stand, 
Fearing that God’s all powerful hand 
Is short to save 1 0 guard, 1 pray, 

’Gainst senseless fear, that would gainsay 
God's wofd, and take this truth away,—- 
W ho puts his trust in Ileav’n’s high King, 
Hath need to tear no living thing. 

Then lo another monster rose. 

That huge sea-serpent to oppose— 

Right toward the ship his swift course steer¬ 
ing, 

And when the other saw him nearing, 

Full well I trew his foe he knetv, 

And backward Irotn the vessel drew. 

And now they close in deadly fight. 

With huge heads rear’d, a tearful sight 1 
While from their nostrils flames spoilt high, 
As are the clouds in the upper sky ; 

Blows with their fins eseh gives his brother, 
Like clashing shields on one another:— 
With inurd’roiu teeth each other biting, 
Lika trenchant swords each other smiting, f 
Spouted the blood, and gaping wide 
Were teeth punts in each monster's side : 
And huge ami deadly deep each wound— 
Ami blond-tinged all the wives around. 
And all a-scething was the sea, 

And still the light raged furiously. 

The first now (ought with lulling might. 
The second triumphed in the fight, 

With stronger teeth he overbore him, 

And into three huge pieces tore him,— 
And then, the victory gained, he goes 
Rack to the place from whence he rote.” 


* " Falllont lo vent, e Is ronreM, 
Crut I aigrc faim, c I'ardcut seal, 
J.a n tr fud lam paiilUe, 

I'ur cjuei out le cjirs mult pcniblu 
Espesse fud cum Delude." 
f " Midi vient sunrir honctc faim 
Que oubller lieu, e son cccldim." 

+ ■ ruechent feimcnt halt le* testes, 
res naunrs li foils tier salt 
Dcsque at nuis, quf volet halt, 
(Joins se dunent da hir osci 

* Tefs cum cscui e despedes 1 

A dews merdani m ufflerent, - 
Qut cum epes trenchant went ,’ 1 
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Scarcely have they returned thanks 
fur this great deliverance, when the 
pilgrims discover a new danger. 

“ A flaming griffin in the sky. 

With fearful hearts they now espy, 

With crooked daws to seize 1 ween, 

And flaming wings aud talons keen ; 

And o’er the ship he lmvereth low. 

And vainly may the strong wind blow; 

More s» lit is he, than barijue more strong, 
And fierce he chascth them along. 

But lo I a dragon takes his flight, 

With outstretched neck, and wings of 
might, 

A flaming dragon he, and grim, 

And toward the griffin heareth him. 

And now the battle furiously 
In mid air rageth fell to see, 

Sparks from their teeth fly thick around, 
And blows, and flames, and many a wound 
Is given. The pilgrims anxiously 
Gaze up, O which ahull victor be ? 

.The griffins huge—the dragon slight, 

But far more lightsome for the fight; 

And lo! the griffin in the sea * 

Falls dead. The dragon victory 
Hath won—O then they joyed outright, 

And thanked the God of power nnd 
might.” 

St Brandan now “ Improves ” this 
second deliverance, and remarks, 
how weak it is for man ever to des* 
pair, seeing that God is always at 
hand to aid swiftly aud effectually. 

It is an opinion maintained by 
* many writers, who hare made the 
marvels of mediaeval romance and 
legend their study, that these, with 
scarcely any exception, are derived 
from Eastern fable. Many valuable 
writers of the present day hold a 
contrary opinion, and we think the 
present curious poem offers strong 
corroboration of the correctness of 
their views, who hold that, in»inost 
instances, the, marvels of popular 
Action have their origin among the 
people, who adopt them. For the 
dragons, and other monsters of . le¬ 
gend and romance, Uuet and War- 


ton have pointed to an exclusively 
Oriental Bource—a more extensive 
enquiry iato the popular fictions of 
the northern nations lias proved that 
the dragon belongs equally to Celtic 
and to Teutonic fable. Centuries 
before the CrusHder net foot in Pa¬ 
lestine, and listened, as Warton 
fancied, to those marvels which he 
brought back with him to form the 
gorgeouB adornments of chivalrous 
romance, the Celtic bards sung 
wondrous tales of dragons and their 
treasure ; and, at a period even be¬ 
fore the introduction of Christian¬ 
ity among the Saxons, the tfeknown 
author ot “ Beowulf" described the 
“ fire-drake,” full fifty measured feet 
in length, winged, and breathing 
flame and poisonous vapour, and re¬ 
posing all day on his “ horde ” of 
century buried wealth. To the 
grifliu, we believe, an Oriental 
source must be assigned j I - but who 
will say that the huge sea-serpents 
are not of an exclusively northern 
origin ? 

The next wonder that the pil¬ 
grims encounter on their eventful 
voyage, is the same which befel St 
Francis, according to his legend, 
written more than a century after, 
but which was not improbably bor¬ 
rowed from this very poem. 

On the festival of St Peter, St 
lirandan chants the service so de¬ 
lightfully, tbatjis/tes of all sorts and 
sizes are attracted by his 'singing. 
His monks, who seem to have been 
more engaged in looking about 
them, thau in attending to their 
abbot, go to him, and pray him to 
sing lower, for “ so clear is each 
wave, where the sea is deepest, that 
we see as though upon earth, both 
fishes innumerable, and fishes great 
and cruel, that we scarcely dare to 
speak of them, for If the noise dis¬ 
turb them, know you that killed we 
shall be.” | This cowardly counsel 


* “ Li grips cut grant, draguns malgrcs, 

Cil eat plus fort, cil plus aigrcs, 

Mors cst li grips, en iner chnit.” 

-J- Still it was not through the medium of the Cru-adera that 11 griffins " were imported 
into Europe, any mure than flaming dragons. They were known long before ; and. in a 
Saxon geographical work, they are mentioned as employing their tremendous claws, for the 
very useful purpose of digging vpgohl! 

$ Quar tant cler est rhatcun unde " . 

O la mer est plus parfunde. 

Que nous velum des>(pie e» terre 
Kt dopeissuns tame guerre,— 
t IViseuns velum grans, et eruels, 

line n'eitnea parfei de tell (— 
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does not suit St Brandon; he re* 
bukes them f or their needless fear, 
and 

“ lie sang mom high, mote loudly clear,— 
Thu salvage fi-hes, hiui to hear, 

Leapt from the sea, and round they wait, 

As they the feast would eelebmte; 

Thus sang he till the dose of day, 

And then each monster went his way. 

*SNa#5^Nsws^ N&isvsjN^ wsNimfcb, 
now a new and beautiful marvel 
meets their eyes. 

" Right in their course, they clearly sco 
A pillar rising in mid sea; 

A wondrous building round appeared, 

Not as a common structure reared. 

Hut founded all of sapphire stone— 

(Nought with more brightness ever shone), 
And to the clouds upreared high— 

AVhilo in the deep jo might descry 
Its base, and round about outspread 
A fair pavilion, to the sea 
Descending, while clear overhead. 

Like dazzling gold, the canopy 
Shone ; ne’er on earth was bitch a sight I 
Then lirandan with swift com so sailed 
right 


Onnaid, and until within that tent, 
Ho, and his monks, and ve-sel went. 
And then he saw an uh.ir, where 
The pillar stood, ’twas emerald rare, 
Sardonyx formed the sacristy, 

The pavement was chalcedony, 

And right above that pillar spread 
A golden diapery overhead.* 

And there were beryl lamps—they saw 
Well pleased these marvels, lor no awe 
Of peril had they, and three days 
They lingered in that pleasant place 
C ascless the holy service singing." 


The Anglo-Norman Trouvens. 8*3 

• 

the venerable Trouvere adheres to 
fact, amid all his fanciful embellish¬ 
ments—every gem of which he de¬ 
scribes this sea-temple as being com¬ 
posed is of the varying hues of era- 
trahr. Sapphire forms the base, the 
pavement is chalcedony, tire altar 
emerald, the sacristy (or Bhrinc) 
sardonyx, even the lamps are beryl, 
NtVv\fe ta cmuhjh tqtouL 

wet 

haze, gilded hy the beams of the 
sun ? After their three days* so¬ 
journ, they depart from this beau¬ 
tiful ice-temple, Brandau taking 
with him as a memorial a splendid 
chalice of crystal. 

Their subsequent adventures are 
of a widely different character, and 
the force and spirit with which the 
author paints scenes of horror so 
im mediately after those of beauty, 
proves a versatility of talent not 
always to be met with in works of a 
more advanced pciiod. The pil- 
giims, after a tedious voyage, see at 
length land. 

“ Hut it appeared all overca-t ' 

With duiku<'<<8 thick, and smoky blast, 

The smoke with Hashing Arc was blent, 

And stench of carrion far was sent; 

And thickest darkness gathered round 
them— 

Then lirandan, lest it might confound 
them, 

Thus counscll'd them. — ' My bicthicii, 
know, 

This feuifill place tow-aids which ;« go 
Is Hell itscll ;—this inysteiy 
find c.rantclh us alone to m*\' , 


Now, for the prototype of this 
splendid temple of the sea need we 
seek among the diamond palaces of 
Eastern fable, when the northern 
voyager could tell of fantastic pa¬ 
laces of ice, ribiog to the clouds in 
the mid sea, and iu their gorgeous- 
ness throwing all the splendours 
of Oriental marvels into shade. 
The reader will observe how closely 


“ More ills they Haw, as near limy diow, 
bur darker still tire valley grew, 

And from the depths .and trenches i*nrao . 
I!"g? darting blades of atdent flume, 

And fiery blast), made roaring fell, 

No tli nude is are so terrible ; 

And burning rocks with tongues of fire 
Outlmr-ting still were tliure, and higher 
Huge flames nprear’d HO high that they 
Took the clear light of Heaven away. 


Si la nr,.' e les en comment, 

Suchcs quo murlr nu> estaut." 

The reader will observe, that these lines are translated above with only one transposition. 
It would be difficult to find modern English poetry so free ftom yn versions, as this very 
ancient French poem. 

• " J)e smarngilf vi it un alter, 

V le pilcr descent en doer,— 

Li aacraire furl sardolne, 

Li pavemonz calcedoine; 

Eui h infer ferine aveit 
Trcf de fln or co susllnet. 

E li lampcs funt d« beryl.” 
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“ Now right betide a mount they draw, 

And there a wicked one * they saw 
Of monstrous lire, and forth lie came 
That evil-doer f clothed in flame. 

From Hell. An iron mace ho held.j 
And on a pillar set, beheld 
Them coining j then his eyes round turning 
(Which flash’d liko flaming coals fierce 
burning), 

Swift started up, tor well he knew 
His torment would begin anew ; 

Flames from his throat ho swift upcast, 
Then to his furnace fled right last, 

But soon came back, and Hum with awe, 

Ilia horrid size and ci miked claw 
And bruteliko face the pilgrims saw. 

“ He reared himself unto the sky 
And rush’ll on them furiously ; 

The cloudy rock flies not so fust, 

When driven by the stormy blast, 

Nor bolt of arbalest could fly 
Swifter, nor falcon mount so high. || 

And higher still ho rises, veering 
Now here, now there, with strong wing 
steering; 

Thus round them flew that fiend of Hell, 
But harm'd them nut, in the sen he fell; 
Then from the waves flames -pout amain. 
As liuriieth heath nn parched plain J 
And long time biased forth wondron-ly 
Both fire and flame amid the sea.” 

They now. reach an island sur¬ 
rounded by flames and smoke; they 
see there “ many thousand ” “ mal- 
feiry,” and hear their cries. They 
afterwards arrive at a mountain co¬ 
vered with clouds, and see flames 
issuing from a cavern which forms 
the mouth of Hell. Still they pur¬ 
sue their course, and come to the 
open sea, where they find a naked 
rock, and upon it a man— 

“ Alult ert periz, c detire/, 
Delacbctcs, c dcsciicz”— 

with a cloth tied about his head, 
and holding a javelin in his hand— 

“ And tightly grappled lie the stone 
Which 'bovc the waves lie sat upon, 

For they were beating vehemently, 

As he might overwhelm'd be; 


Peril above, peril below, 

Peril before, behind, I trow, 

And right, and left, in vain ho tried 
To combat them, and mournful cried 
To Jesus, King of Majesty 
‘ Oh ! with my death assuaged be! 

Thou Jesus, sitting on thy throne. 

My fearful sufferings think upon I , 

Oh! Jesus! greatly merciful! 

He unto me most pitiful. 

Thou eon of Marie, think on me. 

Nor vainly let tno cry mercy, 

Heniin’d round by terrors of this sea 1 "T 

The worthy abbot, distrest at this 
sorrowful spectacle, advances near¬ 
er, and questions the. sufferer. He 
now learns that he is Judas, endu¬ 
ring the torments of cold and hun¬ 
ger in exchange for those of fire, 
lie enters into a minute detail of 
the torments of the lost, and of his 
own; from whence it appears that 
Milton’s idea of the inhabitants of 
Hell being brought “ from beds of 
raging fire to stai re in ice,” was no 
new fancy. Judas says “ them arc 
torments of the heights, and tor¬ 
ments of the depths • 

“ Those of the mount mure p.iinful .ire, 
Those of Hie deep inure horrid lai. 

These nr« thick uir and stifling fire, 

These cold end wet and stem lies dire. ' 1 

Another proof of the, tun them 
soul re of the imagery of this poem, 
since no Ttouveie but one well ac¬ 
quainted with the bitterness of a 
northern winter would have made 
Judas dread the cold even more thau 
the fire. 

St Brandau at this teriible narra¬ 
tion “ weeps gicully,” and asks whe¬ 
ther there is any rewpito to his suf- 
feiings. Judas replies:-— 

“ Not half my sorrow can you see, 

Which in that place I’m dnnin'd to ilrce, 
But ie<.pitu sweet from Saturday 
Even till the Sabbath'* past away 
1 have." 

A beautiful superstition, and 
which seems to have been au article 


* “ Malloy.” f “ Viifed.”’ y '• Cn inml defer cn puin portelt.” 

II '• Ksturbeilon-i plus test ne vait, 

Quant ant enl'nlrlo eenzle trait, 

Ne li quarrel d’arlulo-tr, 

Ne de fund? nn galeste 
( um pin. Saint, c plus cinpreut, 

E en volant fun es repr, nt," 

$ ■* Cum lirucreen uunsirt. 1 ’ 

f The reader will observe throughout this earnest adjuration that the prayer is made 
directly to our Saviour, and also that even “ our iadjc” is never mentioned by any of 
those names of worship which were common at a later period. Indeed, throughout the 
whole poem, the theology is purely Protestant, 
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of popular belief dnribg the Middle 
Ages. So was also the Following 
Brandan aska Judaa the meaning 
of the cloth which la tied around 
bis head. Judaa replies, that he re* 
ceivea great benefit from it, since it 
shelters his head and face from the 
cuttiug winds, and prevents the fish 
from biting them; and this advan¬ 
tage he obtained because once, when 
on earth, he gave a piece of cloth 
to-a beggar (on cataif), and the be¬ 
nefit of that single deed of charity 
stilt remains to him.* The fiends 
now appear, and though they are 
prevented from attacking St Bran- 
dan, they carry off Judas to hift 
other scene of torment; and awe¬ 
struck and sorrowful, the pilgrims 
sail on. They next reach an island 
on which they find a hermit, “ with 
an angelical countenance,” and 
beautiful white hair, lie informs 
them that his name is St Pels, the 
Hermit, and shows them a won¬ 
drous spring, assuring them that on 
that water he has subsisted thirty 
years, lie given Brandan some, 
which he receives with many thanks, 
and they depnit. Again they cuine 
to the huge fish, and thus they know 
that Easter is come again. Setting 
sail from their living island, they 
now direct their course to the east. 
The remainder of their curious his¬ 
tory shall be told in the Trouvere’a 
own words:— 

“ Pull forty day* o'er the lilt'll sea, 

With *-loping course, right «-jioi-flily 
The hark glides un, anil fins tin y rOinc, 

So 1 leaven hath order’ll, to the gloom 
That roumi onclosetli Paradise, 

Hiding it well iroui mortal eye-,; 

And heavily, and lah rinpf slow, 

Over that tideloss sea they go ; 

And now that dm knew all confounds them, 
Wrapping them o’er, and perils round them 
•So many arc, that had not llca.en 
In mercy timely succour given. 

They ne'er had pass'd that cloud I trow.” 


Indeed the perils Increase, for still 
Burrounded by “ la calln,” they 
come to a narrow pass where three 
currents hteet; they escape these 
dangers, and 

" Issuing from the darkness sec, 

With joyful hearts, right gratefully, 

Beyond the cloud that bright wall tise, 

That round engirdleth Paradise. 

A lofty wall was it, and high, 

Reaching as though 'twould pierce the sky- — 
All battlciuenteil—but no tower, 
Breastwork, nor palisade, for power 
Of toe was never dreaded there, 

And snowy white boyoird compare 
Its hue ; and gents moat dazzling to sight, 
‘In inlay work that wall heihght; 
pur it was set with chrysolite, 

And many a rich gem dashing light; 

Topaz and emerald fair to acc, 

Carbunt'e and chalcedony, 

And ehrysophrase, sardonyx fair, 

Jasper and amethyst moat rare. 

Gorgeously shining, jacinth too, 

Crystal and beryl, clear to view— 

Jiach to the other giving brightness." f 
“ Right tbivnrd the port their course they 
held, 

Rut other danger*, all untold, 

Were there; before the gate keep guard 
Dragons oi limning fire, dread ward! 

Right at the entrance hung a brand 
rnsheathed, turning on either hand 
With innate wisdom, t they might well 
Bear it, lor 'tnas invincible— 

And iron, stone, ay, adamant, 

Against its edge had strength full scant. 

But hi 1 a t.iir youth earnn to meet them, 
And with meek courtesy did greet them, 
Per he was sent by Ilenveu'a command 
To give then) entrance to that land ; 

So sweetly he hi* message gave, 

And kissed each one, and bade the glaive 
Retain its placo ; the dragons too 
He checked, end led them safety through, 
And bade them rest, now they had come 
At last unto that heavenly home, 

P'or they had now all dangers past. 

To certain glory come at l.ist." § 

And now thut fair youth leads them on, 
Where Paradise in beauty shone, 


• The recollection of the reader will supply many similar popular tradition* ; tho “ I.yko 
Wake Dirge" (among others), in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, is entirely founded 
on this notion. • 

f This list of gems is evidently taken, from scripture, as are many of tho subsequent de¬ 
tails ; it however seemed best to insert the description at full length, since it m by no 
means a servile copy, but is characterised by much gracefulness. 

| A sword endowed with “ innate wisdom,” is a very favourite marvel with the writers 
of the fabliaux, it seems to be of Scandinavian origin. This is probably the earliest in- 
atauce of use, by an Auglo<Norman Trouvere. 

6 •• E I’entree cat ouvZrte, 
p'uit entreat en gloiieceit*." 
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And tlicro the; taw the land all full 
Of woods and rivers beautiful; 

And meadows large besprent with flowers, 
And scented shrubs in fadeless bowers. 

And trees with blossoms fair to see. 

And fruit also deliciously 

Hung from the boughs ; nor biiur, nor thorn, 

Thistle, nor Miyhtrdhcc /to turn 

With hlacJtrh’tl huj\ was then*, for Spring 

Held aye a year-long blossoming ; 

And never shed theii leaf the trees, 

Noi failed their fruit, and still the hieczo 
Jilew soft, seent-laden trout the fields 
Full weie the woods of venison; 

The rivals oi good fish cadi one. 

And others Honed with milky tide 
(No marvel all things fructified). 

’1 he earth gave honey, oozing through 
Its pores, m sweet drops like the dew; 

And in thy mount was golden ore, 

And gems, .mil tieaaure wondrous store ; 
There the dear sun knew no declining, 

Nor log nor mist obscured his shining ; 

No cloud across that sky did stray. 

Taking the sun’s sweet light away ; 

Nor cutting blast, nor blighting air, 
for bitter winds blew never there ; 

Nor heat, nor frost, nor pain, nor grief. 

Nor hunger, thirst, for swift relief 
l*’ruin evei j ill was thero ; plentie * 

Of every good right easily, 

Kadi had according to his will, 

And aye they wandered blithely still. 

In large and pleasant pastures green, 

O I such as earth hath never seen I 
And glad was Hrandmi, for their pleasure 
So-wondrous was, that .scant in incasuiu 
Their past toils seemed, nor could they 
rest, 

llut wandered nyo in joyful quest 
Of soincu hut fairer, and did go 
Hither and thither, to and fru, 

For very joyfulncss; mid now 
They climb a mountain’s lofty lirow 


And see afar a vision rare 

Of angels,—l may not declare 

What there they saw, for words could ne’er 

The meaning tell; and mclodiu 

Of that same heavenly company 

For joy that they beheld them there, 

They heard, but could not bear its sweet¬ 
ness, 

Unless their natures gtouter nieetness 
To that celestial place had boine 
Hut they were crush’d with joy.j 1 Ill-turn,’ 
Said they, 1 we may not this sustain.’ 

Then spoke the youth in gentle stiain; 

* O Itramlaii, (foil unto thine eyes 
Hath granted sight of Paradise ; 

Hut know, it glories hath more bright 
Than ere hath dazed thy moitul sight; 

One hundred thousand tunes ruuic lair 
Are these alludes, but tliun eiiuldst ne’er 
Tile view sustain, nor tbe eestacy 
Its mi .most joys would yield to thee ; 

For limit hast in the bo.ly route. 

Hut, when the Lord shill call thee home, 
Tlmu fitted then, a spirit fi ee 
From weakness ami mortality, 

Shalt aye remain, no Ilcetim' guest, 

Hut taking lieiu thine endless rest.* 

And while tliou still remain'st below. 

That heaven’s high Limiiii all may know. 
Take hence these stores, to teach all cyis 
That tliou hast been in Paiadise.’ 

“ Then Hramlau worshipped Cmd, and look 
Of Paradi-e a f..rcnclL look. 

The fair youth lid them to the git.*, 

They cntried in the ship, and sti.iit 
The signal'll made, the Wind i'le*,\*> Ire*, 

The sula nio spread, ami o’ei the *■ ■*» 

They buuml; but switt.ind blithe, 1 troiv, 
Their liouicwaiil course ; foi where wa, lee 
Of earth, or hell, ’gainst them to rise, 

Who were returned limn Paradise? 

“ Thiee months Boon past, and now liny 
see 

The shores of Ireland,—joyfully 


* •' Sans fin llluisl li eh rs soled, 
Ni sms iiujoz in met uii pcil, 

Ni vicnl in li nue dil air, 

Vue ile soled tcli’ct la il ur; 

JNi ei islrat m.,1, ul aural, 

Nc iIm mats i enz gei ncl saurnt; 
, No itialz, lie hem, nr ile liaue, 
Nr faun, nc tent, ne -uftrait, 
lie tun ms Urns, aurat plcnlcl." 
f “ Kuls Vi lent minimis, 

Dune lie scirnt divisions ,— 
Angeles relent, csis oicnt 
l’ur tor vemr eum scs ficient* 
Trent lur giant melodic 
Man ncl pcli'iit sulliir mie 
I.ur nature ne poet prendre, 

I.i giant glorie." 
d '* HrRurl.ni lu nfs rest I’arafa 
0 * 1 C lu n Deo, mult ri(|uatB 
hod la gloric emt mil tunt 
Vue n'as vi u aj 9a avant, 
dale plus el nppr* mlras 
Dovnui i 1 e que revendras 
Ter veals 41 cacnahnei.t 
Test revendras splnlualment 
Or ten ri-va, cl reicndras 
l.c nice ci arendne,” 
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They leap ashore, and toon about 
Gathers a large and marvelling route, 
Oaring amazed at men whose eyes 
Had viewed Adamah’s Paradise. 

All glad to see them, glad to hear 
Their marvels, while from far and near 
Friends and relations dock, and they. 

Who mourned St Hrandnri many a day, 
Deeming him lost, his convent feres, 

Now welcome him wiLh joyful tears, 

And joyfully they gathered round 
Well pleased that what he’d sought he 
found, 


And many wondrous things he tsught, 

A ml far and near his aid was sought, 

For in that age there ne'er might be 
Man more revered and loved than he ; 

And when at length that time did come 
For tied to call him to his home, 

To that hirst kingdom did ho go. 

To which he pointed thousands moe.' 1 * 

And thus, in tlio wo’rds of the 
conclusion, 

“ 1'ixrtiriT VITA ScTI BjlANnAWl.” 


“ T,K ROMAN or ROW.” f 
\ VAR MAISTRK WACK. 


In' l lfiO, five years after his com¬ 
pletion of “ lo 111 fit d’Angletcrre,” 
Maistrc Waco commenced his se¬ 
cond remaining work, the Chronicle 
of the Dukes of Normandy, from the 
invasion of Iloilo to the thirty-fourth 
year of our llenry the First’s reign, 
and which has been handed down to 
ns under the title of the “ Homan du 
Hou.” Both from its subject and 
the very naive and characteristic 
style in which it is written, we think 
it must be considered as a far more 
interesting composition than the 
“ Bi fit." Although in both these 
works Wac.e is far from being a ser¬ 
vile copyist,, yet in this latter he 
l>ives so many minute details, and 
so many curious traits relating to his 
heroes, that the work reads rather 
like a collection of spirited ballads, 
than a metrical chronicle; and many 
of them, in graphic force of paintintr, 
remind us of the venerable “ Chro¬ 
nicle of the Cid.” 

“ Lc Roman do Hou ” is divided 
into two parts, the first breaking off 


abruptly before the conclusion of 
the third duke’s history; while the 
Rccond part, which it appears was 
not completed until nearly ten years 
afterward, brings the narrative down 
to the death of Robert Curthose. 
The cause of the long interval be¬ 
tween the first and second parts 
seems to have arisen from ourTrou- 
vere not receiving sufficient encou¬ 
ragement notthat “ empty praise” 
was denied him, but that more sub¬ 
stantial encouragement, without 
which neither bards would tune 
their harps nor Trouveres compose 
“ romances learned and rare.” He 
alludes to this very naively in his 
introduction to tho second part, and 
with much humour assures liis hear¬ 
ers that mere compliments are in¬ 
sufficient to spur him on to his 
task. 

“ Much tfi lie honoured, and approved, 

And highly piized, and greatly loved, 

In sooth hhuuld all them* trouveres ho 
Who gestes relate, and hintoryc. 


* " Quant vint al tens qur il flnat, 

Ital.it se Delia lui dentinal 
A l vegne do Deu, cn alat il, 

I’ar lui cm vunt plusur que mil." 

f For tho especial benefit of llio«o worthy readers who may have a horror of “ ro. 
rnnneing,” it is as well to state that the term “ romaneo ” had a widely different signifi¬ 
cation from the modem one. One e tho trouveres vcr-ifitd the apocryphal “ Gospel of 
Nicodemus,’’ and called it “ Lo Roman do la Resurrection du Jhesu Christ.” The work 
now before us is a metrical history, and yet it is called a romance. Thu celebrated 
Robert Grostete, who may also be placed among tho Trouveres, since he wrote three works 
in French verse, termed his fnvourite one, a poem on tho fall of man, “ Li Roman do 
Roman,” while Guie.harrl do Beaulieu, in the opening verses of his “ Sermon,” assures his 
hearers that all ho says is strictly true, and therefore he has written it in 14 romans.” The 
case is that the term applies to the language * in which the poem is written, and never to 
tho subject. 

• The “ Langnc Romalne,” as this branch of Uie ancient French dialect was frequently railed. 
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For many a baron and high dame 
11avi* proffered noble gilts, that fame 
Of them and theirs for aye should be 
Kept in all honoured memory; 

But now 1 scarce can think of writing 
Goodly romances, or emitting 
Servant?*, or take aught in hand 
That might a writer’s skill demand; 

For though 1 have much courtesy. 

And many a well set speech from ye, 

There’s naught l»siilr thanks for your 
grace — 

This sui/eth not with Muistre Ware. 

■ No, no,’ snitli he, ‘ if I with care, 

And learned phrase, and knowledge rate, 
Com[)<)'■ e—more than fair words I crave. 

For erst much more did trouveres have. 

1 speak to men of wealth untold. 

With lauds, and rents, and innrks, and gold, 
For 'tin for them that books are made, 

And good tales told, anil scenes pourtray'd. 
But dead and gone is noblenesse, 

And perish'd aye that rich largesse 
That erst abounded—far and near 
Seek, but ye ne’er shall find it here.’ ” 

° Indued had it not been for King 
Henry, who (God bless him for ill) 
gave mo a prebend at Bargeux, and 
many other gifts,” Bays he, “ I might 
have been poor enow.” 

The “ Roman du Rout” is com¬ 
posed partly in the octosyllabic 
stanza, and partly in what may be 
called ballad measure. This fre¬ 
quently presents instances of ten, 
twenty, iu some instances even a 
greater number of lines, all having 
the same termination. Many remains 
of the eat Her Trouveres present this 
peculiarity, and lew have managed so 
well with this very intractable spe¬ 
cies of metre as our Maistre Wace. 
As a dose adherence to thin form 
would be almost impossible in Eng¬ 
lish verse, ami as it has besides by 
no means a pleasing effect, tbe reader 
must allow us to rhyme in couplets. 


LJune, 

and with this single deviation from 
the text we will proceed to give 
specimens from this spirited woik 
in as close a translation as possible. 

The introductory verses, which 
are very spirited, are octosyllabic. 
They should be inserted here *, but 
as, with some improvements, they 
form the introduction to the second 
part, they shall be given in our 
extracts from that. Our poet now 
changes to the ballad measure, and 
commences rather abruptly—* 

“ From Kollo are we sprung, and of Rollo 
will 1 tell, 

So listen ye, while I relato what erst to him 
befel; 

For wc* from Denmark came." 

He then proceeds with his narra¬ 
tion of the exploits of this rude 
warrior—of bis various wandcriugv, 
his conquests, his baptism (upon 
which Mr Wace remarks, that Holy 
Church had a precious addition to 
her children when Rollo was re¬ 
ceived among their numbers), of his 
marriage, and of his death. As the 
account of this formidable horseman 
is, we think, more curious and cha¬ 
racteristic in the “ Chronicle ” of 
Beueit St More than in this work, 
we shall pass this part over, and, 
coming to the reign of his son, Wil¬ 
liam LongeRpde, who certainly on 
his first introduction to us seems to 
have very little claim to so warlike 
a title, give a curious narrative of 
how he was aroused, by the bitter 
vituperation of two of bis nobles, at 
leBgth to earn that name. 

Eacuuraged by the youth of Wil¬ 
liam, as well as by the defection of 
some of bis nobles, llioulf, not long 
after Rollo’s death,makes war upon 
him, and closely besieges Rouen. 
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“ Then Duko William was right sorrowful, and strength and power had none, 
For ho thought that in the battel he should wellnigh stand alone ; 

Ho knew not who would fight for him, or who would prove a foe : 

‘ Why should wu linger here,’ quoth he, ‘ I into France will go.' 

Then said Boten—' 1 Duko William, thou hast spoke a coward's word. 

What, fly away at once ? ere thou hast wielded lauee or sword ! 

Think'st thou I ere will see thee fly ? thou talk'at quite childishly. 

Summon thy men, prepare for fight, and have good heart in thee; 

Perjured tliv Icemen are, and they shall surely vanquished be.* 

‘ Boten,’ said William, * haw can I prepare me for the fight ? 

Uioulf can bring four well armed men for every single wight 
I can command—I sure shall die, if I against bim t go.' 

‘ That thou'rt a coward,’ said Boten, ‘ St Fiacre well doth know; 

But, by the faith which firm I hold to the Son of God, 1 any, 

'Whoe’er should do as (Auu, deserves sound beating in the fray, 
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For thou wilt neither arm nor fight, hut only run away.’ 

* Mr rein ! ’ cried William, ‘ see yc not how Rioulf me sieges here? 

Ami my perjured knights are all with him ; must it not cost me dear ? 

And they all hate me unto death, and round encompass me ; 

I never can, by my soul 1 swear, drive them from this countrie; 

I must forsake it, and to Prance right speedily I’ll flee.' 

Then spake Bernart—‘ Duke, know this well, we will not follow thee. 

Too much of ill those men have wrought, but a day will surely come 
For payment, and »e’H pay them well. When erst we left our borne 
In Denmark, and to this land came, we gained it by our might; 

But thou to arm thee art afraid, and darest not wage the fight. 

Go then to France, enjoy thyself, a wretched caitiff wight; 

No love of honest praise bast thou, no prayer will ere avail thee; 

O wickpd one! why should’st thou fear that God will ever fail thee ? 

Rollo, like bold and hardy chief, this land by his good award won i 
And thou would’st do even as he did, wert thou indeed his son! ’ 

“ ‘ Ri'rnard,' said William, ‘ well methinka thou hast reviled me. 

Offence enow to me hast given, enow of villainyo; 

But thou shnlt see me bear myself even as a mail right wode, 

Who’er will come and light withrfne shall see my will is good. 

Bolen, good fiimid,’ su'd he, ‘ Bernart, now list to mo, I pray, 

No longer hold me evil one, nor coward, from this day ; 

Cill my men unto the battle field, 1 pledge my word, aud know 
That henceforth, for the strife of swords, yo shall not find ihe slow.' 

“ Then all did rush to arms, and all with equal spirit came ; 

And lull) .trmi'd, thrice haughtily defiance did proclaim 
To lliouif and Ins vassals, who the challenge heard with glee, 

And Hung it back to William, who returned it joyfully. 

Full harnessed was he now, and toward his foetnen blithe he rail, 

* God be our .ml,’ he shouted, and rush’d on like a giant man ; 

Ye never saw such heavy blows as Duke William gave that day. 

For when the swoul was m his grasp, scant need ot leech had they 
Who felt its edge, and vain were lance and brand ’gainst him, I trow, 

For when Duke William struck them down, joy had they never moe; 

'Tubs blithe to see lmw lie bore himself, like it U'lhl hull * mid the fight. 

And ill uve his foeinen left and right, all flying with sore affright, 

For truly lie did pay them off, and with a right good will. 

Non when llioult «au Ins vassals there, lying all cold and still 
Upon the held, while William's men boldly maintained their ground, 
lie seized Ins good steed s hi idle rein, and madly turned him round. 

Anil stayed not to prick and Bpur, t d rear a wood he drew ; 

Then te.iung that Duke Willinin's mi n did oven yet pursue. 

Ills lwuliiTK, lance, .iii’l trusty sword away he gladly threw. 

That inure swill I,. he might speed along; buttlio’ he was not caught. 

Scarce beltei kite tlut gallant tight unto hold Hinull brought, 

Fui tlieie ho died, heart broke, 1 ween, with shame and mickle woe, 

And h is corpse w is alter in the Seine (do not ail that story know ?) 

Found llo.itmg on the lising tide. So the victory wah won, 

A ml far mid u ule was the story spread ot the deeds the Duke had done." 

Another very characteristic paaei- tremer. This young duke had been 
age is the one relating to his sou’s taken by the King of Prance, who 
(Ru-.haid) escape from the captivity cast a longing eye upon Normandy, 
iu which he was held by Louis Our and was conveyed to Paris. 

“ Then to Rouen they scr a messenger, a Norman youth was he, 

W'hu told how Louis Richard held in sad captivity 

Then all joy was turned to sorrowing, and fear, and bitter wo. 

For they knew unless his false foe pleased, abroad he ne’er could go. 

So all the bishops gave commautl, and ail the barons too, 

That through the city, day by day, the priests in order due 
Should make procession ; Vigils long, and fasts, were straightly kept, 

And all together, high and low, this sad surprisal wept 
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The old man and the aged crone together bowed the knee, 

And crowding to their orisons, came all folk* of each degree, 

All weeping sore. 1 Duke Richard eave, and send him straight to ns, 

Ye holy saints! O! look on him in mercy plenteous.’ 

Nor sound of harp nr rote was heard, nor song nor minstrelsy, 

For even the little children cried, I wot, for sympathy.” 

Nor were these prayers unheard, his tutor, who bade him not to be 
Heaven sent a comforter and a libe- cast down, for he should certainly 
rator to the young duke, in Osmont escape— 

“ And yet wield sword, and bear his shield, and boldly conch his lance, 

Ami when lie might take or, his foe a most rich vengeance.” * 

He then proceeds to detail his plan. 

“ ‘ And now, fair sir,’said Osmont, 1 I pray you sickness feign, 

And keep your bed, nor ent, nor drink, hut as in hitter pain ; 

Groan loudly, sigh, and moan, and then at last, ns near yonr end, 

Pray that a priest to houscl ye, the king at least may Bend ; 

And bear ye warily in all, for I do trust that ye, 

By God’s aid even yet shall scape from this captivity.’ 

‘ This will I do,’ snut Richard, • even as ye counsel me.’ 

“ And well did Richard act the part that Osmont taught, 

He kept his bed, nor nto, nor drank, and thus bo low was brought 
That his flesh was soft and sallow, his visage deadly pale, 
l*'or so well acted he his part, tlut nil thought hi., life must fail* 

But when King Louis heard of it, his woe was scant 1 trow, 

For he thought Duke Richard's heritage to his eldest son would go. 

Then Osmont made loud sorrow, and mourned and wept full soi c, 

Alas ! Sire Richard, one so mild and courteous never morn 
. Shall we behold—ay, ’inns alone for thy goodly heritage 
That Louis snatched thee from thy friends, and at such tender ago 
A captive deemed thee—O his hate but from thy lands arose, 

Alas! that our rich Normnndic •-linulil make so many foes ; 

() what will Bernart say who watched thy tender infancy, 

That thou h-Tp slioul'l’st die, not m the town of thy nativity ; 

O God I look down, for only thou our foiling hope can raise, 

Thou knowest how well beloved lie was, lion worthy of all praise 
And honour too ; () there was none ever beloved as lie ! 

Now when the warders hoard Osmont mourning so bitterly, 

They doubted nut hut Richard then upon his deathbed lay, 

And others thought so too, nnd each did to the other say 
That Richard’s spirit certainly was passing swift away. 

‘‘ Now it came to pass that night the King at supper sate, 

And they who guarded Richard, most carelessly ol late 

Kept watch and ward, for well they thought ho was so weak and low, 

That save unto his burial abroad he ne'er would go; 

For how could he live long who never spoke, or tasted food ? 

And wherefore else should Osmont weep and bo so sad of mood?, 

Then when good Osmont saw tbo watch right from the door depart, 

His steeds lie caused yclight to be, in readiness to start; 

Then he hastened to Duko Richard's bed, and bade him awift uprise. 

Then in a truss of rushes green hides bun from prying eyes;— 

Anil hinds and cords the bundle well, bids his menie mount and ride. 

In n churchman's gown he wraps himself, nor heeds what may betide. 

So Richard's safe ; then last of all he follows his menye, 

The night was dark, and that was well, for no need of light had he; 

Soon as outside the walls they came, Duke Richard they unbound, 

And brought to him ns gallant steed as ever slept on ground. 

Right glad was he to mount, I ween, right glad were they also, 

And off they set, and spurred well, for they had far to go— 

O i when lluke Richard seized tho rein, a joyful one was he I 
Hut, whether he rode fast or no, ye need not ask of me.” 


* 11 Uo plus riche vengeance. 
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DEFINITIONS OF WEAtTII. 


It might appear that there could 
be but little difficulty iu interpret¬ 
ing a term bo familiar in our use, 
and in our thoughts. But the en¬ 
quirers into the science of Political 
Economy, whether it may be that 
the idea itself is in truth not so dis¬ 
tinctly defined in our minds as at 
first sight we may take, it to be, or 
that they have not been happy in the 
attempt to Bingle it out, seem, many 
of them at least, to have found not a 
little. 

Let U9, however, before proceed¬ 
ing to examine into the success of 
some of the attempts made to this 
purpose, take upon us to try for 
ourselves what help that popular un¬ 
derstanding of the word, in which 
we may presume that we all share, 
will afford us to finding out some 
such determinate explanation, or 
more explicit abstract expression of 
what is meant by if, as may serve us 
to go on with some confidence, in 
further enquiry. 

If any one were asked, then, what 
do you understand by wealth ? his 
answer would probably not be very 
tar in effect from ibis—that wealth 
consists ot a great variety of objects, 
which are, however, all connected 
together liy this common prnpeity 
or character, that they all bear in 
estimation a certain exchangeable, 
value. If by way of examining moto 
narrowly into what was meant, it 
was asked, is it necessary this value 
bo positively affixed to the object 
which by it is to be constituted 
wealth, or is it sufficient, that it be 
capable of having it affixed to it; 
we might search for some in¬ 
stance. Is a diamond then in an un¬ 
discovered mine in the wilderness of 
some boundless continent—any part 
of wealthy We should reply no. 
V'or it belongs to nobody. Hero 
theu, if wo are explaining rightly P o 
common understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, w e have obtained three elements 
of the idea of wealth. First, an ob¬ 
ject—secondly, value—thirdly, an 
owner or possessor. Let us now 
try the ground, and see how far 
these three elements will carry us. 

“ A man is rich or poor,” says 
Adam Smith, giving his notion of 


wealth incidentally not formally as 
in a definition, “ according to the de¬ 
gree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, ana 
amusements of human life.” 

" A man is rich or poor.” Here is 
an owner of the wealth. “ In the de¬ 
gree in which he can afford.” This 
word “ afford ” may have a reference 
to price, or it may not. It has. If it sig¬ 
nifies, as with us it commonly does, 
that he possesses the means of pur¬ 
chasing the said 11 necessaries, conve¬ 
niences, and amusements;” and in 
that case his wealth must be held to 
consist iu those means—/. e. in that 
which (he sells), or exchanges for 
these “ necessaries, &c.” In the 
other case, lie must be supposed to 
possess the objects which are the 
necessaries, or which minister to 
convenience and amusement; and 
when it is said that he can afford to 
use them, it means, if they are eurh 
as are consumed by u«e, either that 
lie lias a store of them of which he 
need not fear to see the end, or that 
he has some means, when this store 
is exhausted, ot replacing it. 

This might agree very well with 
the notions we set out with, if we 
could be certain that the first de¬ 
scription of means always consisted 
of tangible objects. But is this lie- 
ces-aiy? Ilia means ot purchasing 
may consist of the interest of money 
which lie has lent, perhaps of divi¬ 
dends on stock. In what then does 
his present wealth consistV blot 

exactly in this interest, or in these 
dividends, which come in to him 
from time to time, and therefore at 
any particular moment in which we 
speak of his wealth, must be consi¬ 
dered at least for the greater part 
but as future existences, and which 
for the present are nothing. His 
wealth must properly be that 
which lie now possesses and out of 
which these future means will arise. 
What is it then that he now has ?— 
His money? No,for that ho cer¬ 
tainly has not. Ho Las lent it, or 
bought stock with it. What is it 
then that he possesses ? In one case 
a debt; in the other, a right, or title, 
and nothing more, to the receipt of 
certain dividends, which right or 
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title, however, it Is In his power at 
any moment, if he chooses, to turn 
into money. It would seem, then, 
that we are here compelled a little 
to enlarge or vary our first concep¬ 
tion ; that since we can perhaps 
hardly take so much liberty with 
language as to call a debt and a title, 
objects; rather since we had before 
spoken only of visible and tangible 
wealth, and we have now found a 
species of wealth that is invisible 
and intangible, we must in some 
degree change both our statement 
ami our language. We may, for 
objects, speak as logicians do of sub¬ 
jects, and say that the valuable sub¬ 
ject iu which the wealth resides or 
consists may be either material and 
sensible, or immaterial and ideal. 
Both tho debt and the title, it should 
be observed, come under the con¬ 
ception which we originslly formed 
of wealth—that they have convert¬ 
ible value or price—both can be ex¬ 
changed for money. 

But are there means of no other 
kind V What are the means of a 
painter, a musician, au ingenious 
mechanic, a day-labourer ? All these 
can afford in some degree to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements oi human life. How 
tlieu do they a fiord this? Let us 
suppose every one of them by some 
unexpected accident stripped of 
every thing he possessed—provi¬ 
sions, furniture, money, even to pen¬ 
cils, violin, and tools. Shall we say 
that they are rich or poor? We 
shall certainly say that they are un¬ 
fortunate; and for the present it 
does not appear that any one of 
them can exactly afford to enjoy 
much either of the conveniences, or 
amusements, or possibly even of the 
necessaries of life. However, let us 
suppose that tlie labourer is in full 
health and strength, single, out of 
debt, and that though this misfor¬ 
tune lias fallen upon him to-day, 
be finds work to-morrow. The 
painter, the musician, and the me¬ 
chanic, we will provide with good 
friends wiio are willing to lend them 
a helping hand in their difficulties, 
and will find for them, not only the 
necessary implements of their seve¬ 
ral businesses, but a little money in 
advance to live on till their own 
shall be coming in. Possibly, for 
we will suppose them tolerably ho¬ 


nest, they will think the first thing 
they have to do is to pay off their 
debts, and till that is done, though 
they may not think it incumbent on 
them to deny themselves the neces¬ 
saries, they may be rather sparing 
as to indulgence in conveniences 
and amusements. Suppose, then, 
this time past, their debts cleared, 
and that they have fairly begun the 
world again, the artist high in name, 
painting good pictures, selling them 
at a fair price, and well paid; the 
musician, who is much run after, 
has got a good engagement; and 
the mechanician has a little stock 
on hand, his workshop well fitted 
up, and a thriving trade. Here, 
then, are three men, with an estate 
which has risen out of themselves. 
Can these allord to enjoy necessa¬ 
ries, conveniences, and amusements? 
Undoubtedly they can, in something 
much above the lowest degree. 
They are then so far rich. But 
whence, or to put our proper ques¬ 
tion, what is their wealth ? Not 
surely the little money they have 
begun to put by again, or any little 
provision for comfort and pleasure 
which they may again have collected 
about them, but that which, if these 
were gone, would speedily replace 
them, which, whilst they are spend¬ 
ing or using, is alieady laying up for 
future expenditure; that, iu short, 
from which all this springs—their 
talent or skill. It is by possessing 
this, that its possessor can afford to 
enjoy both necessaries, and what is 
more than necessaries. If, then, 
Adam Smith's definition compre¬ 
hends all cases, he is rich in the 
possession of his talent; and if the 
definition is meant to instruct us 
also iu the meaning of the term 
M wealth,” his talent is his wealth. 

Does this exceed our own popular 
notion of wealth ? Probably it does 
go a little beyond the idea with 
which we set out when we began to 
attempt to assign a more particular 
meaning to the word, to render our 
own ideas of it, and yet not a great 
way beyond it. We are ready enough 
at least to admit the expression, if 
any one should think proper to use 
it, that such a man’s fortune is at his 
fingers’ ends; that he has an estate 
in his head; that his fiddle is worth 
more to him than another’s land; 
that a father, in educating bie son 
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well, has given him the beat outfit. 
When out? uf Shakspeare’s (speakers 
Bays to another (ttuvdet to Horatio ) 

“ Thou—that no revenue hast but 
thy good spirits—to feed and clothe 
thee,”—he means to say that he has 
in fact no revenue; but he does ho¬ 
nour to the indigent scholar by ex¬ 
pressing in respect to him what has 
been frequently said of other philo- 
sophere, that his cheetful self-sup¬ 
ported mind was to him instead of 
riches, and procured him that con¬ 
tent which wealtii itself is expected 
to acquire, but does not always to 
other men. He was a Simonides, 
who could swim from shipwreck 
with all his possessions about him. 
But if we should change the appli¬ 
cation of the poet’s expression, and 
liis language a little, and say to one 
of the persons whose history wo 
have been pursuing a little way— 

“ Thou—that uo revenue hast but 
thy (juud wit, or thy Jair ait, to 
feed and clothe thee,” we should 
employ a language which, if it de¬ 
parts a little from common usage, 
could allow no doubt ot its meaning, 
not give room for any explanation. 

Is there, however, really a depar¬ 
ture here trom the common use of 
language ? Thus much, certainly; 
that though we should perfectly un¬ 
derstand the expression, and he most 
ready to admit it, we should say that 
it is slightly figurative—just enough 
to come under the appellation ot a 
metaphor. 

Now thus much gentle violeuci, 
which we in vciy moderate play of 
the imagination are willing to do to 
language, it would appear that the 
teachers of political economy requii e 
us to admit iu the sober sadness of 
understanding into the settled phra¬ 
seology of science. Some of them at 
least do, and among them Adam 
Smith. 

The truth is, that we now come on 
one of the real points of difficulty 
in the determination of the econo¬ 
mical idea. Here is an owner. Here 
are producta^al ways arising, whether 
of the mechanic’s the painter’s or 
the musician’s art, for the harmony 
which the last draws from his in¬ 
strument is a product—that bear a 
price, and are exchanged for it; but 
unluckily it is not of these products 
after they are brought into existence 
that we must speak, but of the pow¬ 


er, the talent, which is to give them 
beiug. Till these are produced, it 
is the talent that is the wealth. And 
the difficulty which we have found 
of applying the term wealth lies not 
exactly in this, that there is no sub¬ 
ject in which this wealth is embodied 
and subsists, for the owner himself 
is here the subject in whom the 
talent is; but herein, that although 
the products of the art have a price, 
an exchangeable value, for which 
they are sold, the art itself which 
produces them has no price or ex¬ 
changeable value, and is not suscep¬ 
tible of sale. 

Nor let this seem to be trifling 
witli words or with thoughts. It is 
the natural impossibility that the 
human beiug should be any property 
but his own, his exemption from that 
to whir h every thing that is appro¬ 
priated about him is subject, sale, 
that makes the talent which dwelling 
in him, is to him the source, as po¬ 
sitively and effectually, as J.iud let, 
or mouey lent, of income, or of a 
continual accession of real acknow¬ 
ledged solid wealth, to he with dif¬ 
ficulty conceived by us as wealth. 

That tbia and nothing else is really 
the ground uf the difficulty will 
appear from this, that where, by liu- 
niau Jaws violating Nature, this na¬ 
tural impossibility is ovetcome, and 
the human being is himself made 
property and maiketable, the whole 
difficulty uf the conception ceases, 
and it becomes as simple as any 
thing else that happens in the mart, 
that the slave wiio sings or dauces 
well, or is skilful on au instrument, 
should fetch twice the price of an¬ 
other who is destitute of any such 
accomplishment. Here, not the pro¬ 
ducts of the talent, but the talent 
itself, is sold, by the sale of the sub¬ 
ject containing it. 

If we can get over the repug¬ 
nance of human nature to its own 
degradation, and treat as a matter 
of science what wn feel with abhor¬ 
rence, we shall find that the intel¬ 
lectual difficulty is removed. Every 
quality of mind or body may be sold 
with him to whom, if he weie free, 
it would be only metaphorically 
riches. Health, and strength, and 
integrity may be aold. A healthy 
slave, a stout slave, a trusty slave, 
are all more valuable for these quali¬ 
fications—they bear a price In pro- 
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portion, and their owner in posses¬ 
sing them possesses wealth accord¬ 
ingly. 

There is then one way, and one 
only, in which the conception of a 
human power or qualification as 
wealth can be made perfectly con¬ 
sistent with our ordinary representa¬ 
tion of that idea. Where this has 
not place, the conception of a talent 
as wealth, which, residing in an un¬ 
exchangeable subject, cannot in itself 
bo made the matter of exchange, 
must certainly be considered as 
something different, in however 
small a degree, from the popular 
understanding of it. 

But the case is not yet done with. 

“ A mail,” pays Adam Smith, “ is 
rich or poor according to the degree 
in which he can afford to enjoy the 
necessaries, conveniences, or amuse¬ 
ments of human life..” But it oc¬ 
curred to us as possible that a man 
might already possess these so as 
to need no exchange to procure 
them. Or he might possess the 
moans from which they would arise, 
Ills own land, his own llock, See. 
Wo may suppose this in a state in 
which there is no exchange, and we 
may suppose that (without servants, 
for if he employed them, though 
without money, he must exchange 
their maintenance against tlmir la¬ 
bour), by bis own labour joined 
with that of his natural family, he 
enjoys abundantly the necessaries, 
some simple conveniences, anil some 
of the simple and ancient, amuse¬ 
ments of human life*. Should we 
apply to his condition the name of 
wealth ? Certainly we should—of 
simple and rude wealth indeed, dis¬ 
tinguishing it from our own. But 
we should not hesitate to allow it 
the name. But this in trod urea no 
difficulty into our Benrch, for though 
there is lieve no exchange, and the 
value in the eyes of the owner must 
therefore be independent of ex¬ 
change or price, properly so railed, 
yet these are all subjeets capable 
of exchange, and with the revolu¬ 
tion of manners will become so. 
To the owner they are not esti¬ 
mated by price, for he knows no¬ 
thing of it by the supposition. Yet 
to him too they have value. To him 
too they are wealth ? Can we find 
on what principle of estimation V 
“ He is rich,” says Adam Smith, 


“ as he can afford to enjoy necessa¬ 
ries, conveniences, and amuse¬ 
ments.” To enjoy I Is it this, then, 
that gives worth in his sight to his 
flock and bis tilled ground and 
gathered stores ? Is it this possibi¬ 
lity and expectation of enjoyment, 
an enjoyment substantial and indis- 

f iensable, as well as grateful, that 
mpresses upon his possessions the 
character of wealth? 

There can be no doubt of the an¬ 
swer. For it is in fact nothing else 
than the power of procuring this en- 
j nyment—(and this is meant by the de¬ 
finition)—that makes any exchange¬ 
able subject, by transferring which, 
the enjoyment will be procured—a 
matter of wealth to the possessor. 
We must then, it secms,ncknow]edgo 
that there maybe wealth where there 
is nothing to he exchanged, although 
in our first contemplation of the ob¬ 
jects composing the wealth of the 
world, the character of price in ex¬ 
change was the first that struck us, 
and in our subsequent enquiry we 
have till now continually met with 
it. We must say, then, that this 
character is not indispensable to the 
idea of wealth. But we may remark, 
that the exception belongs to very 
limited and peculiar circumstances; 
and that it regards those very objects 
which in other circumstances have 
this character of value impressed on 
them. 

We leave t,lie definition of Adam 
Smith, then, with these ideas, as 
iwluded in the idea of wealth: an 
owner : a subject in which the 
wealth is, which may be sensible 
or immaterial: which may be ex¬ 
ternal to himself, or may lie himself: 
in general, the idea of exebangeable- 
ness, or price: in some instances, a 
value consisting in the power of 
yielding various human enjoyments 
without that idea; and in ail in¬ 
stances, as far as we have yet seen, 
tile ultimate tendency to procure 
such enjoyments as the life and in¬ 
dispensable condition of the value. 

Let us try another instructor. 
Ricardo, in the chapter on Value and 
Riches, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, accepts the definition of 
Adam Smith with great praise. It 
might not bo necessary, therefore, to 
quote any of his own. As, however, 
every man's meaning may be best 
taken in bis own words, and he gives 
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a sort of definition incidentally, we 
may quote it. It will be found to 
agree nearly with that which we have 
been considering. 

“It may be said then/’ observes 
Ricardo, “ of two countries possess¬ 
ing precisely the same quantity of 
all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, that they are equally rich.” 

Here is possession in the owners 
—the two nations—and the subjects 
having that value which consists in 
their adaptation to use or enjoyment 
" necessaries and comforts.” He 
gives no light on the abstruse ques¬ 
tion how far those powers and 
sources of wealth which reside in the 
miud are to lie considered, according 
to Smith’s idea, ns actual wealth; and 
by leaving out all idea of coal which 
Smith has expressed in the word 
ulJlrtl, lie has admitted a latitude into 
his definition, if we may tako it so 
strictly, which we may bn better able 
to explain when we have proposed 
the definitions of one or two oilier 
wii‘ers. 

Lord Lauderdale, in “ an Enquiry 
iuto the Nature and Oiigin of Public 
Wealth,” after confuting, as he sup¬ 
poses, what he calls the cotnmouly 
received opinion that the wealth of 
a nation is the Bum total of the riches 
of the individuals composing it, goes 
on to say—"Thus it becomes neces- 
saij to adopt a definition of public 
wealth, which conveys a different 
idea of it from that which has been 
generally received; and it is there¬ 
fore submitted, that wealth may be 
accurately defined— to ajnsut of all 
that man deni < s, «* unjid oi dt lajtdJul 
to huii” 

Let Mr Maltbus criticise .for us. 
In the first chapter of his Principles 
of Political Economy, which is occu¬ 
pied wholly in considering the defi¬ 
nitions of wealth and productive 
labour, and in the first section which 
is devoted to an examination of the 
definitions of wealth, he has cited 
this definition. And lie thus reinaiks 
upon it. 

“ This definition obviously in¬ 
cludes every thing, whether mnterial 
or intellectual, whether tangible or 
otherwise, which contributes to the 
advantage or pleasure of mankind, 
and, of course, includes the benefits 
and gratifications derived from reli¬ 
gion, from morals, from political and 
civil liberty, from oratory, from in- 
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Btructi ve and agreeable conversation, 
from music, dancing, acting, and 
other similar sources. But an en¬ 
quiry into the nature and causes of 
these kinds of wealth would evi¬ 
dently extend beyond the bounds of 
any single science. If we wish to 
attain any thing like precision in our 
enquiries when we treat of wealth, 
we must narrow the field of enquiry, 
and draw some line, which will 
leave us only those objects, the In¬ 
crease or decrease of which is capa¬ 
ble of being estimated'with more 
accuracy.” 

Mr Maltbus has said justly, that 
Lord Lauderdale's definition is too 
wide. It includes, he says, all moral 
and intellectual pleasures, or rather 
the objects to which those pleasures 
refer. He might have added that it 
includes pleasures of a more sensi¬ 
ble kind—health, climate, sunshine, 
the elements of air and water, &c. 
But on the criticism of Mi Maltbus, 
with respect to moral and intellec¬ 
tual benefits and gratifications, it is 
necessary to make a distinction 
which lie has not made. Tlv se aro 
in relation to political economy of 
two orders. Some of these benefits 
and pleasures are capable of being 
exchanged for a price, bought and 
sold. Somo others may be ex¬ 
changed, but it is without price. 
Mr Muithus’s illustration afibids us 
examples of both these; as, for in¬ 
stance, the pleasures of music, ac¬ 
ting, &c. t aie of courso sold; the 
oratory of a pleader is the subject of 
price—it is sold: even tlip highest, 
the benefits and gratifications of re¬ 
ligion, must be said to be so fur pur¬ 
chased, as the sacred office which 
is devoted to communicating them, 
is the means of the most honourable 
support to those who hold it, but must 
therefore bo considered in the view 
of tills science, as bearing, besides 
its inappreciable, a value appre¬ 
ciable as the other works and labours 
of men are. This is one class; and 
as far as these are concerned, the 
criticism of Mr Maltbus takes for 
granted a question which is in dis¬ 
pute between him and other econo¬ 
mists, namely, whether any of the 
immaterial powers subsisting in the 
human being himself are to be ac¬ 
counted as wealth. With regard to 
the second class, which he princi¬ 
pally contemplated, his censure of 
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the definition ia indisputably just. 
All those pleasures and advantages 
which are eatimated in feeling whol¬ 
ly, and have no other mode of estima¬ 
tion of mankind, which are often ca¬ 
pable of exchange, hut of an exchange 
which does not in the least degree 
alter their puiity, since the repay, 
meat hi In a value siinilarlyestimated 
—the pleasures of the natural affec¬ 
tions, the tender intei change of love 
for love, of kind offices for kind of¬ 
fices, of gratitude for benefits, of 
filial piety for parental benevolence, 
all that great ami better half of hu¬ 
man happiness which the heart and 
inmost soul own, and in which they 
alone will transact for themselves, 
will give and lend and repay—are, 
as Mr Mnlihuahns well pointed out, 
included In and vitiate the definition 
which he condems. 

Let us see how Mr Malthus extri¬ 
cates /mustIf. “ To avoid these ob¬ 
jections,'' he says, alter showing 
what he conceives to be the defect 
ot the definitions of several different 
authors, “ and to keep at an equal 
distance from a too confined or a too 
indiscriminate sense of the term, / 
should ihfitte. wealth to be, those j un¬ 
til ml objects, n Inch aie rurcssary , 
useful, or at/rec'ibfe to mni.hind .’’ 

Mr Malthus, theiefore, positively 
denies the opinion ot Adam .Smith, 
that the acquired and useful talents 
of its inhabitants are part of tiie 
wealth ofacoiiutiy; though it must 
lie confessed, he seems liauily aware 
of his having entertained it when he 
says,—" Adam Smith has no where 
given a very i egnlar arid formal de¬ 
finition of wealth, hut that the mean¬ 
ing which he attaches to the term is 
confined to material" objects, is, 
throughout )i!a work, sufficiently 
manifest. His prevailing desciip- 
tion may he said to be ‘ the annual 
produce of land and labour.’ ” 

Mr Malthus makes no provision 
for the estimation or the treatment, 
in any way under the science, of 
those products of diverse arts and 
powers, which, if they cannot be 
called wealth because they have no 
endurance, fall under the laws of 
wealth in every other respect, and 
have one quality that indisputably 
places them among the objects consi¬ 
dered by political economy, namely, 
that they have a value exchangeable 
for money; and he leaves room for 


the admission of some objects which 
it is to be presumed he did not mean 
to include, as the elements of air and 
water, rain and starlight, and all 
products of the earth, which, though 
they may bn useful to man, exist iu 
such quantity, or under such cir¬ 
cumstances, that they have not been 
appropriated; neither does ho in¬ 
clude, in his terms at least, the in¬ 
dispensable idea of ownership or ap¬ 
propriation. 

What we find positive In Mr Mal- 
thus’s definition, is the exclusion of 
all immaterial subjects, if they may 
be so called, from the denomination, 
wealth, a disputed point; secondly, 
the asset lion of some pleasant or 
useful quality iu the subject, as that 
quality for which essentially it is 
accounted as wealth, the basis of 
tin* idea, a point as to which all are 
agreed. 

Here, is another definition by Co¬ 
lonel Torrens. It nearly follows Mr 
Malthus's, hut with an addition, 
which partially coirerts one defect 
which we have seemed tudiscover iu 
that able enquirer’s. 

“ Wealth,” he says, “ considered 
aH the object of economical science, 
consists of those material ai tides 
which are useful or desirable to man, 
and which it requites some /within of 
rnhaitfin/ e.tcrtion to procure or to 
pn <■<ll•c. ,, 

He agrees with Mr Malthus iu li¬ 
miting the idea of wealtli to mntc- 
ruit objects, the disputed point; and 
in distinguishing as the basis of it 
some sort of utility or pleasureahle- 
ness attached to them, the point un¬ 
disputed. He adds the condition, 
that some portion of voluntary la¬ 
bour shall be indispensable to the 
acquisition or preservation of them. 

Now, this addition does two things 
for this definition, which are want¬ 
ing to*Mr Malthus's, but both im¬ 
perfectly. 

Iu the first place, the words “ to 
procure or to preserve," Introduce, 
though somewhat obliquely, the idea 
of property, or ownership ; thus 
rightly excluding from the definition 
all such material objects as afford 
enjoyment to man, without any act 
of appropriation, as the greater natu¬ 
ral objects which affect the imagina¬ 
tion do. But the introduction of the 
notion of property Is, in this respect, 
indeterminate and imperfect—that 
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it leaves us In uncertainty whether 
that only is wealth which already has 
been so procured or preserved, or 
that also which, if ever it is procu¬ 
red, will be procured with labour 
and exertion—that it includes, in 
short, as wealth, that which, though 
fulfilling the other conditious of the 
definition, has not yet been, and that 
which will be appropriated, as well 
as that which is under actual ap¬ 
propriation. 

Besides—of things actually appro¬ 
priated, many are not wealth. Colo¬ 
nel Torrens, by introducing the con¬ 
dition of the necessity of some por¬ 
tion of voluntary exertion to procure 
the subject constituting wealth, has 
iutended, lie. expressly tell* us, to ex¬ 
clude some “ things which possess 
the highest utility, and which are 
even necessary to our existence,” 
but which “ come not under the 
denomination of wealth,” because 
“ to tbe possession of utility" is not 
“ superadded” this *■' circumstance 
of having been piorured by some 
voluntary exertion.” And he giveB 
examples. “ Though the air," he 
says, “ which we breathe, and the 
sunbeams by which we aic warmed, 
are in the highest degree useful and 
necessary, it would be a departure 
from tlm precision of language, to 
denominate them ai tides of wealth.” 

It would ho, indisputably. But 
does liis condition shut them out 
from this denomination Y It is plain 
that on the coutiury, it leaves them 
in the. fullest possession of It. Since 
neither of these enjoyments or ad¬ 
vantages are procured, without it; 
even tbe gentle, almost unconscious 
net by which we bieaihe, and the 
lew slow steps which lead the old 
inau to the stone, on which he sits 
and suns himself, ate acts in which 
there is some portion of voluntary 
exertion. 

We have seen that to give a defi¬ 
nition of wealth, such as might be 
found sufficiently exact to satisfy 
liie purposes of scientific enqu’-ry, 
or even one sufficiently measured 
to that ordinary and popular repre¬ 
sentation which we make to our¬ 
selves of this idea, to stand as its 
expression, is not so easy as at the 
first glance we might have been dis¬ 
posed to imagine it. At least that 
it has not proved so to some writers 
of high ability, who have attempted 


it. In some of their definitions, it 
has been impossible for us to say 
how much was or was not iutended 
to be Included. We could find, 
indeed, upon sifting the terms of 
tbe definition, what these were 
adapted or were not adapted to 
comprehend; but wo had no suf¬ 
ficient means for judging whether 
the too great laxity which we some¬ 
times seemed to detect in these, 
their undue largeness of compre¬ 
hension, waB to be attributed to de¬ 
sign in the author, who really meant 
to extend the notion of wealth fur¬ 
ther than it was carried hy others 
with whom we compared him, or 
than it is commonly understood;— 
or, whether it might he owing merely 
to an unfortunate choice of expres¬ 
sion, going beyond the thought, and 
thus including objects which it wgs 
not intended to comprehend. Per¬ 
haps sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, might be thn truth. 

Our object, however, in reviewing 
these several definitions, was not so 
much to demonstrate the difficulty 
with which the attempt was attend¬ 
ed, as, if possible, to arrive at one, in 
which we might rest It would have 
seemed something gained to us, if we 
could have succeeded in positively 
expounding the idea, which in our 
own oidinary and familiar use we 
attach to the wind in question. Hut 
it was of much more consequence 
that wo should he able to say, what 
was its pioper scientific significa¬ 
tion. Since all the wiiters use it 
upon all occasions; since it is ad¬ 
mitted by all to cmnpielicud the 
whole subject of research, unless 
tiiis can be found, we must labour 
under the double perplexity of be¬ 
ing exposed, in the first place, always 
to misunderstand our author; and 
In the next, of never distinctly com¬ 
prehending the subject of our pur¬ 
suit 

We have found, as far as we went, 
a general agreement ill considering 
that the essential element of estima¬ 
tion, the ground of the idea of 
wealth, Is some human utility or 
pleasure which the object regaided 
as wealth is capable, or su[iposed 
capable of affording. It appeared 
to us, further, that the idea of wealth 
necessarily includes that of a pre¬ 
sent appropriation, although in this 
and every further step we found, in 
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some or other of the authors from 
whom we hoped for instruction, di¬ 
vision or uncertainty of Opinion. 
We found a positive contradiction 
of opinion between Smith and two 
other writers, Malthus and Torrens, 
on the question whether that wliii h 
is immaterial and ideal can be ac¬ 
counted as weal'll, Smith explicitly 
reckoning into his enumeration of 
the several component parts of a na¬ 
tional capital, as one distinct divi¬ 
sion ol tint fixed capital, “ the ac¬ 
quired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants or members oi the socie¬ 
ty;'’ and Mul thus and Tort eus,ou the 
other side, as explicitly and decided¬ 
ly restricting the idea of wealth to 
things sensible and mateiinl—a dis¬ 
pute in which we seemed to find a 
difficulty in knowing with which 
side to lake pint. Icistly, we weio 
compelled, after selecting as a pro¬ 
bable general character of things 
constituent of wealth, their healing 
price, or a value in exchange, to 
confess that them were instances in 
which wealth must bo acknowledged 
ns subsisting, where jet, from pecu¬ 
liar circumstances tlchairing ex¬ 
change, pi ice, had noplace, although 
the wide extent to which ptice ac¬ 
companies wealth, seeming almost 
to measure it, null tlu» observation 
that even where it does not exist, 
tlio subjects held as wealth are. of the 
kind to which it is elsewhere ap¬ 
plied, made us unwilling at once 
wholly to throw it out of considera¬ 
tion. 

The difficulties which principally 
struck us in this attempt, to find a 
definition were theseFust, the 
great and intrinsic difficulty of 
knowing how to deni with the im¬ 
material wealth asserted by Smith, 
but contested by Malthus and 
his associate. On the c/n« hand, 
it was peifccUy clear that there am 
talents — indeed, society abounds 
with them, is filled with them— 
which aro continual sources of 
wealth to their possessors and the 
society; sources as much as ca- 

I iital of any kind or laud itself is. 
s one source of wealth to be nc- 
couutod as wealth and not another? 
Is a country rich hy the products ns 
Boon as they aro brought into ex¬ 
istence, and not rich hy possessing 
the sources from which they flow ? 
Can any answer be given to the 


argument on which Smith himself 
advances the claim of the sources of 
wealth to he acknowledged as capi¬ 
tal ? , 

Again, if nothing immaterial is 
wealth, by what name shall we bring 
under the jurisdiction of the science 
those products which bear this strong, 
and one might have supposed, unde¬ 
niable stamp of wealth, that they 
have exchangeable value, and yet 
perish in the moment in which they 
am produced? Such are those 
ipornentaiy works of some of the 
fine arts, which, although they fill 
listening or gazing crowds from mo¬ 
ment to moment with trembling and 
passionate delight, aro extinct in 
ihc past, as suddenly as they cease 
to stream on the eye and the ear— 
the actor’s and those of the aitist 
of harmony or song. But these 
ought haidly perhaps to be adduced 
as uu argument in the opposition 
of opinion of Smith and these two 
writers, since Smith himself iejects 
these products from the catalogue of 
wealth, by the discrediting name of 
unproductive services. The imma- 
teiial pioduct which takes place in 
all communication of instruction 
though it would by Malthus and 
Torrens be equally rejected with the 
play of the actor and the sounds of 
the musician, would by .Smith bo 
taken into account; since, although 
the act of communication be as sud¬ 
denly over as those of which we 
have just spoken, the instruction it¬ 
self remains as a woik fixed and per¬ 
manent, entering, if it is of any value, 
under that denomination of capital, 
which, according to Smith’s words, 
consists in “ the acquired and useful 
abilities of all the members of the so¬ 
ciety." On the other baud, it must lie 
owned that the limitation .supported 
by the twoauthois whOra we have in 
this instance opposed toSniith, refus¬ 
ing the term to these ideal, and re¬ 
stricting it to material objects, is in 
stricter conformity with at least our 
ordinary habitudes of thought and 
language, which do not, without some 
effort, give way in adopting this 
novel exposition, 

M. Say, in an epitome of his doc¬ 
trines, which he 1 has annexed to 
the fifth edition of his “ Treatise on 
Political Economy,” after duly 
weighing the objections which had 
been made to his former expositions 
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of his peculiar views, by antago¬ 
nists and critics, both in this coun- 
try and his own, has collected his 
ideas of wealth in the following pas¬ 
sage:— 

“The word wgaltit, in its most 
extended sense, designates the goods 
which we possess, and which are 
capable of serving for the satisfac¬ 
tion of our wants, or even for the 
gratification of our tastes. 

“ The goods which are equally ac* 
eessiole to all, which every one may 
enjoy at his pleasure, without being 
obliged to purchase them, without 
(ear of exhausting them, such as the 
air, water, the light of the sun being 
gratuitously given us by nature, may 
be called ‘ natural wealth.' As these 
can neither he produced, nor distri¬ 
buted, nor consumed, they do not 
fall under the consideration of poli¬ 
tical economy. 

“ That wi alth of which the study 
is the object of ibis science, is com¬ 
posed ol the goods which are pos¬ 
sessed, and which have a it coy>us<d 
value. It may be called social wealth, 
because it exists only amongst men 
in society. 

“ Value is lecogniscd when it can 
command another value in the way 
of exchange. 

“ One may be rich in products al¬ 
ready existing, or in productive 
funds," i. e. sources of production. 

it;' products already existing, Say 
means brought into existence by hu¬ 
man iudustty, or art. 

Productive funds, or sources of 
production, are elsewhere defined by 
him a 4 of two kinds:—consisting on 
one sido in the material instruments 
or means of production, on the other, 
of the immaterial powers instru¬ 
mental to production residing in 
man. 

Kyproduction M. Say understands 
the creating, as he calls it, of a uti¬ 
lity, taking that word in t><e most 
extended sense, of whatever is ac¬ 
knowledged by man as serving man, 
however mistaken he may be hi his 
estimate of that service. 

We mnBt confess that this descrip¬ 
tion, or view, or definition, if it may 
be so called, of wealth, appeals to 
us to be the most self-consistent and 
entire, and the most capable of be¬ 
ing carried through the science of 
any which have now been reviewed. 

Whatever terms, or elements, we 
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have already appeared to have de¬ 
termined .as necessary to be con¬ 
tained in the definition are found 
here. 

There Is, in the first place, the 
element on which we found all 
agreed, of some desired utility or 
pleasure, expressed in the word 
“ goods,” of which wealth is said to 
consist. 

Secondly, There is the element of 
ownership, or property—the appro¬ 
priation being also determined to be 
present, not passible merely, or even 
future—“ goods which arc possessed 

There is, thirdly, the dement of 
price or exchangeable value so mo¬ 
dified or qualified as to remove 
the difficulty which wo found in ap¬ 
plying this as a universal character 
of wealth. For that difficulty was of 
tins kind—that wo found there were 
certain states in which the human, 
being does, or may be supposed to 
exist, certain primitive and simple 
modes of living, in which there is no 
exchange, none at least beyond the 
limits ol his natural family which is 
not here considered; no price, there¬ 
fore, or exchangeable value; in 
which nevertheless there i9 unde¬ 
niably wealth; wealth of the same 
kind which we most readily acknow¬ 
ledge in all his ordinary conditions— 
of material existences, inanimate or 
living, which lie has multiplied 
around him, full of pleasure to him, 
and of utility. Now, M. Say does not 
to this kind of wealth deny the name ; 
blithe draws precisely the lino of dis¬ 
tinction which we needed, simplyhy 
excluding it from the cognizance of 
our science. “ That wealth oj'which 
the study is the object oj this science is 

composed of the goods which. 

have a reroynisid value;" explaining 
recognised to mean acknowledged in 
exchange by a price. “ Value," ha 
says, “ is recognised when it can com¬ 
mand another value in the way of 
exchange." 

Finally, it does not seem possible, 
on the fullest consideration, to deny 
to the term wealth that enlargement 
from our ordinary use which is 
claimed for it by Smith, and toadmit 
as wealth those immaterial powers 
productive of wealth which dwell in 
the human being. A study which 
endeavours to reduce under the 
severe form of science, .subjects 
known to us in the commonest ln- 
3 a 
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tercoune of life, and which are 
themselves a great part of that inter* 
course, must bo expected to make 
demauds upon language which our 
use has hardly enabled it to supply. 
It must be expected to direct ibu 
powers of thought upon its subjects, 
not only with a rigour, but for pur* 
poses which had not hitherto been 
found, in their application to them. 
These subjects, which have been thus 
far familiarly intelligible to us, arc 
now thrown into forms strange to 
our understanding. They are broken 
down into elements into which we 
were not accustomed to separate 
them, and united in classes into 
which we did not think they could 
be brought together. 

The distinction introduced by M. 
Say between natural and social 
wealth is very proper, and is oi use 
in fully clearing up our ideas of this 
subject. It evidently serves to re¬ 
move some of the difficulties which 
perplexed more than one definition 
of those we examined. As for in¬ 
stance, the exclusion attempted un¬ 
successfully by Colonel Torrens of 
the enjoyment and use of the air we 
breathe, of the warmth of the sun, is 
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thus placed on a secure ground. To 
breathe air, to enjoy the sun, are not 
instances of use and pleasure ip 
vy}iteb voluntary exertion has no 
part whatever. But they are in¬ 
stances of benefits, which, having 
been acquired with exertion, how¬ 
ever slight, are incommunicable. 
In consequence, they can tot have 
what M. Say calls a recognised value: 
that is, a value acknowledged by the 
exchange of other goods ior them, 
and by wanting this sign,are unequi¬ 
vocally excluded from that desciip. 
tlon of wealth which is the subject 
of enquiry in political economy. 

Might wc perhaps sum up the 
whole of what we have now found 
of the characteristics of that wealth 
which is the, object of economical 
enquiry in tills definition of our owu, 
winch wc submit with some confi¬ 
dence to the examination of the 
Political Economy Club — “ Thai 
wealth a insists of all mat a ml nr im¬ 
material subjects possessul by men, 
haring a value essentially derived 
fiain some set vice which these sitbji cts 
arc capable of rendering , but also de¬ 
finitely recognised in the transjer or 
e.i change of one far another 
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vernal sketches, by delta. 

No. I. 

THE defeat ok winter. 


I. 

But yesteT morn the frozen snow 
Grimly o’ermantled lawn and lea; 
Grey clouds shut out the sky; the sea 
Whitened in foam the cliffs below; 
And stormblasts vexed the leafless 
tree. 

n. 

And now—as by the sudden wavo 
Of some benign enchanter’s rod— 
How placidly the waters lave 
The entrance of the dank sea-cave— 
llowbrightlygreens the vernal sod! 
HI. 

lip from the dark mould, see, arise 
The snow-drop with its Boundless 
bell! 

The crocus opes its azure eyes; 

And, by the fountain-aide, espies 
A thousand daisies in the dell! 

IV. 

Hearken the biids—all winter long, 
That through the bleak air tune¬ 
less flew; 

The woodlands seem alive with 
song,— 

They flit about, a rapturous throng. 
And dart the green boughs thro’ 
and thro*. 

v. 

Upon the furze the linnet sits. 

And to the silence sweetly sings;— 
Up from the grass the sky-laik flits, 
Pours forth its gushing song by fits, 
And upwards soars on twinkling 
wings 1 

VI. 

From crevice and from sheltered 
nook. 

Where they have slept the winter 
through. 

The midge and fly now gladly look 
On the blight suu;—some skim the 
brook, 

Some wheel In mazy circles by. 
vn. 

The bee within its waxen cell, 

Hath felt the vernal call,and comes 
Forth in the warm daylight Indwell,— 
Hath bade the silent hive farewell, 
And o’er the field delighted hums I 

VIII. 

Sky—earth—and ocean—each hath 
felt 

The sudden influence; life re¬ 
newed 

Into ail nature’s veins hath steal t; 
And Love, with an engirding belt, 
Hath beautified the solitude. 


IX. 

As at a new, a glorious birth. 

The soul exults, the heart leaps 
up; 

j. visioned joy illumines earth; 

The piimrose glows with silent 
mirth. 

As does the hyacinth’s blue cup, 

x. 

The spiiit swells'—the thoughts ex¬ 
pand. 

As if escaped from brooding 
gloom; 

And in tin* sky, and o’er the land, 

Arc traced, as with an Angel’s hand, 
The embryo tints ol coining bloom. 

XI. 

Awaken vanished thoughts—-come 
back 

The visions of impassioned youth; 

And Hope once mote n gilds the 
ti ack. 

O’er which hath floated long the 
rack, 

Stormy and dim, of cheerless 
Tiutb. 

XII. 

In boyhood, ere the spirit knew, 
flow round the eaith the seasons 
range, 

There seemed an amaranthine hue 

Upon the wall-flower, and the. blue 
Anemone, that owned not change; 

XIII. 

But Time, the moral monitor, 

Blushed, one by one, blight 
dreams away. 

Till scarce is left, but to deplore 

Things that hate been—to be no 
more— 

Vainly we seek them -where are 
they i 1 

XIV. 

Unto the biids—uuto the bloom 
Of opening flowers a love was 
given, 

As if our woild knew' not a tomh— 

As if our yearning hearts had room 
For boundless bliss, and earth was 
heaven 1 » 

xv. 

Away !--no dreams of gloom should 
dim 

The spirit on a morn like this ; 

Fill up a beaker to the brim, 

Of sunny thoughts, the beads which 
swim 

Upon it, all shall melt In bliss. 
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Vernal Sketches. By Delta. 


Jane, 


No. II. 


FAREWELL TO A SCENE OF YOUTH. 


I. 

Farewell, vernal landscape, whose valleys are bright 
With the time-hallowed visions of vanished delight; 

Thy beauties more deeply are traced on my heart. 

Since now comeH the hour when from all I depart. 

n. 

Farewell to thy meadows, farewell to thy groves. 

The seat of my childhood, the scene of my loves, 

Ah! never again shall the future restore 
The days that are past, or the pleasures of yore! 

in. 

Farewell to thy murmuring waters that run, 

Now shadowed by woodlands, now bright in the sun, 

Where the trout and the minnow, the warm summer long. 

Seem to listen, when gliding, the linnet’s blithe song. 

IV. 

Farewell to the ruins of castle and keep. 

That, telling of past days, yet frown from the steep 
In solemn memento—that all wc survey. 

Like dew from the morning grass, passeth away! 

v. 

Farewell, ye green chestnut trees, under whose shade. 

In the gloom of the tempest so oft I have strayed, 

So oft I have lingered, in solitude blest. 

When the blackbird sings hymns to the sun in the west. 

VI. 

Farewell, ye far mountains, that liem in the scene 
With your summits of azure, and palo sides of green— 

How oft, in my wanderings, with soul as on fire, 

Have I watched o’er your summits the daylight expiie ! 

VII. 

Farewell, but a bright pictured dream is the past, 

Aiul the present shall be but the future at lost., 

Hopes are thoughts,—and like dreams of the morning decay— 
Friends are things—but as yeare circle on, where arc they ‘t 

vm. 

Farewell! ’neath the morning beams cloudless snd bright— 
Farewell 1 *nea>th the star-Bpangied darkness of night— 
Through the bushes ami brakes of thy glens have 1 strayed, 
And all nature’s aspects with rapture surveyed! 

IX. 

Farewell, scenes of beauty—earth brighter may shotv,— 

Hut none for my soul ere shall equal the glow 

Which youth, love, and friendship, o’er mountain and dell 

Of thine have outspread their enchantment—farewell! 

No. III. 

AN APRIL EVENING. 


I. 

With what serene tranquillity pale Eve 
O'ermantles Earth, embathiug all around 
In purple beauty! and as_ if by spell 
Of unseen magic, tempering every sound 
And eight to an harmonious unison, 
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Soft and Elysian. O’er the Grampian peaks 
Of the far west—where, on the horizon’s verge 
Earth blends with Heaven—a dazzling glory tells 
Yet of the new-set sun, tinging a ring 
Of clouds, his bright retainers, with the hues 
Of Juno’s bird:—the sky ail else is clear, 

A stainless arch, through which the approaching stars, 
By Vesper heralded, just show themselves. 

n. 

IIow speaks this April twilight to the heart! 

Silence seems brooding o'er the vernal elms, 

That, like a diadem, encircle thee 
White Oomat, viewed in exquisite relief 
Against the Fentland’s gully depths of blue. 

In the south-west afar; nnd, from thy knoll, 

With bastions llanked, and gnarly trees beBtrewn, 
Deserted Craigmillar, thy days of war, 

And festal nights o’erpast, thou lookeat down— 

A spectra) emblem of departed times— 

Mournfully solemn on the fields around, 

Green with tho promise of another year. 

Til. 

And, Ocean, thou art waveless; not a sound 
Comes from thy shore—a sullen yellow line, 

Tar stietching, in its utter loneliness, 

Through the dim east. The duck, in halcyon calm. 
Slumbers upon thy bosom ; and the gull, 

That, with its veering wing, and restless shriek. 

Seemed like the haunting spectre of tho bay. 

Hath winged to its island cliff—round which remote 
Lie aur.homl ships, dim seen. Yes! thou art Btill, 
Thou changeful element, whose ebb and flow 
Seem like the pulses of the natural world— 

A measurement by which the lapse of time 
To man is noted;—and thy slumberous breath 
Floats landward; even like zephyr on my cheek 
1 feel it; and the lilac boughs, o’erhead, 

Just stirred, from every tuft of richest bloom 
Shake down sweet incense. In the Northern sky. 
Twilight hath spread her dusky mantle blue, 

O’er the coned Loinonds, down to where the May, 

On lids bide views the Forth, on that the plain 
Of tho broad German sea. Thy nearer crest, 

Inchkeith, yet shows of green ;—and lo! thy light 
Weil-loved by mariners—to wandering hearts 
Speaking of hone-delights—’tis now a speck. 

And now a flaring meteor. 

Hark the note 

Of the near blackbird from the greening bough 
Of yon broad chestnut -’tit* a funeral hymn 
O’er day departed! To the listening sky 
’Tis sung, and to the gathering stars, the green 
Of all the dewy pastures, and the blue 
Of wandering rivulets that mirror heaven. 

IV. 

Pleasant it is, within this woven bower * 

Of wiidrose; hop, and honeysuckle boughs,— 

While perfume from the apple blossom breathes, 

And Sky, Earth, Air, and Ocean are at rest. 

Lingering to listen. Father, which art in Heaven 
Thy works proclaim thee,—morn, and noon, aud night, 
Are full of thee— Oh ! were we wise to learn 1 
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TO THR PDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAS!INI?. 

Sib, —“ A goodly portion of Ilomer’s vein, especiall of that which is ap¬ 
parent in the Odyssey, may be detected in the mingled sprightliness, ten¬ 
derness, and fervour of the Orlando Furimo.” 

I have expressed the opinion here cited in my Dissertation on the Rise 
and Progress of Literature. I have also long admired Shelley’s version of 
the Hymn to Mercury. Probably these two causes have induced me to 
attempt the Sung of Demodoeus, (Odys. viii. ‘266) in the stanza of Ariosto. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

May 20, lO.'tO. D. K. SaNDFOKI). 


TIIK SONG OF DKMOnOCUS. 

Aurig o cgyijSgAAere KxXa> dtthir — k, t. A. 

Swfkt pi elude then the cunning harper made. 

And so of Mars’s love began to tell ; 

And how with corouetted Venus laid 
That stealthy plot in Vulcan’s halls befell, 

When fiist they stain'd the royal husband’s bed ; 

(Ah! traitorous wife, thy charms for gifts to sell!) 
And how the keeu-eyM Sun, that mark’d his shame. 

Hot with the news, to Viilcuu instant came. 

But Vuh an, rous’d by that heart-paining shock. 

Limp’d to his (urge, deep plans of mischief brewing; 
Anil heav’d the bulky anvil to its block, 

Where subtle links he, twisted, past undoing, 

In shunless letters hated Mars to loek ; 

To chamber thence and couch his path pursuing, 
About the bedstead- feet the chains he wound, 

Aud from the rafters hung them all around : 

Fine as the spider’s filmy warp they were. 

Too fine for edge of ev’n immortal eye; 

And now, when fram’d and fasten’d was the snare. 
Away to Lernuos’ isle he feigu’d to hie, 

And Lemnos’ stately town, his dearest care; 

Nor wakeful Mars his going fail’d to spy; 

Soon as he eaw the famous artist roam, 
lie sped to reach the famous artist’s dome— 

On fire for fairest Cytherea’s love; 

She, from her puissant father’s throne returning. 
Repos’d within;—he gain’d the proud alcove. 

Grew to her hand, and spoke in accents burning: 

“ Haste, dear one, haste, the bed’s delights to prove; 

See how thy frigid lord, these beauties spuming, 
lias sought a savage race aud distant laud, 

'I lie gibbet ing Simians on the Letnnian strand." 

Thus while he said, she hail’d the promis’d joy; 

They mount the couch in mutual bliss to swim; 

Down rush’d at once the crafty Smith’s decoy, 

Aud moveless, helpless, lay each tether'd limb; 

Ah ! then they knew the toils they could not fly_ 

Sudden beside them stood the husband grim; 

Back ere his feet had press'd the Lemnian shore, 

For Sol had watch’d aDd warn’d him as before. 

Fix’d in the porch, his breast with fury flames. 

Horrid be roars, alarming all the skies:— 

Gicat Jove, aud ye that boast immortal names. 

Here on opprobrious scandals cast your eyes, 
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How me—the Hobbler—Jove's own daughter shames, 

And coll'd in slaughterous Mars’ embraces lies, 

Because that he is sonnd and shape!;—me 
A tottering cripple Fate has doom’d to be— 

“ F*te, and the folly of ray parents twain— 

Would they had left ungot their luckless sdn I— 

But mark the pair, how tenderly they atraln, 

Stretch'd on my bed—and I a looker on 1 
And yet, me thinks, such hazard scarce again, 

With all their love, will they be fain to run: 

For here shall guile and gyve the prisoners hold 
Till the whole dowry down her sire has told— 

“ All, all 1 gave him for his brazen child, 

Since fair she is, but frail has ever been.” 

Soon by his cries the mustering gods were wil’d: 

Came earth-involving Neptune to the scene; 

The sov’reign Archer came, anrl Herrm-s mild; 

But shame detain’d at home each heavenly queen: 

While throng'd the manly powers in conclave full. 

And quenchless laughter shook the vestibule— 

To see the snares those matchless hands had wrought; 

Then to his neighbour each one tui n’d to say : 

“ Wo, -wo to guilt 1 the slow the swilt has caught: 

Vulcan the slow has made swift Mars his prey, 

Though fleetest god of all Olympus thought, 

Adulterer’s ransom must the captive pay.” 

Tiius they in words their mutual sense express’d ; 

Then Piunbus broke on Mercury his jest: 

“ Hermes, thou Jove-begotten power benign. 

What! wouldst thou wish, with sturdy fetters tied, 

In arms of golden Venus to recline ?” 

llim answer'd prompt the active Argicide: 

“ Far-shooting king, oh that such lot were mine 1 
Though thrice these bonds were round aud round me plied, 

Though god and goddess crowded round to stare. 

Let me the bed of golden Venus share I ” 

Again the peals of heavenly mirth resound ; 

Only the lord of Ocean gloom’d, entreating 
Importunately Mars might be unbound; 

With eager words the ear of Vuican greeting: 

“ Loose let him go; as surety I propound. 

That he shall pay, thy penal charges meeting • ” 

But stern response the great Mechanic gave; 

“ Garth-circling Neptune, plead not for the slave 1 

“ Bail for the bad is bad to take as bail: 

llow Bhall I thee ’mid Powers immortal Bue, 

Should Mars, from debt and durance fleeing, fail 
The mulct to pay V”—" The mulct shall still he due. 

Though Mars in faithless flight away should steal;— 

Myself will bear the loss, and pay thee true: ” 

Burst then from Vulcan’s lips the brl«k reply; 

« Twere vain—’twere vile—such suitor to deny.” 

He said, and soon his touch the bonds undid: 

Forth from tbeir fetters sprang the rescued pair; 

Hia rage in Thrace indignant Mars has hid; 

. But Cyprus hail’d the laughter-loving Fair, 

Where incense-clouds from Paphian altars glide— 

Aud there the Graces lav’d, and deck'd her there 
With oils ambrosial, meet for deathless frame, 

And wondrous robea, that wondrous charms became. 
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LETTER PROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Sir— Your flattering request of a 
further communication has roused 
me from the state of political lethar¬ 
gy to which 1 had, not involuntarily, 
resigned myself, although it may be 
to little other purpose than the as¬ 
surance that the sentiments which I 
have from time to time expressed 
under other circumstances, remain 
unchanged by any events that have 
taken place during the twelvemonths 
subsequent to the re-seizure, by the 
Melbourne Ministry, of the reins of 
Government. So far indeed from 
change, those sentiments, such as 
they are, have received the strongest 
confirmation in every fundamental 
and important respect; and the only 
motive which has restrained me, du¬ 
ring this interval, from giving fre¬ 
quent vent to the expiession of 
them, has been, joined to a sense of 
personal insignificance, the convic¬ 
tion that a system of Bileut, though 
cautious and vigilnnt acquiescence 
on the part of the Conservatives, in 
the supremacy of those now pos¬ 
sessed of office, affords the beBt se¬ 
curity that the circumstances of the 
country admit againBt any sudden 
and violent changes in the frame¬ 
work of society—enabling them to 
protect the Whig Ministers them¬ 
selves against the consequences of 
that destructive pressure which must 
otherwise inevitably overwhelm 
them, and to preserve their own in¬ 
fluence, entire and unbroken, for 
the day which is fast approaching of 
direct and open conflict between the 
rival principles of me're blind force 
and regulated authority. Let that 
momentous crisis come when it may, 
there can be no ground for serious 
apprehension, with the blessing of 
God, as to the ultimate issue—but 
the length and severity of the strug¬ 
gle will necessarily be much modi¬ 
fied by the previous relative condi¬ 
tion o^ the opposing parties, and 
there is therefore no question that 
the course to be pursued by all dis¬ 
interested friends of social order 
and constitutional freedom, is to ab¬ 
stain from all needless irritation and 

f ietty animosity or jealousy, and to 
ook upon all who have a real and 
visible stake in the general welfare 


of the community as destined to be, 
sooner or later, our associates, how¬ 
ever wide may be the apparent na¬ 
ture of our existing differences. It 
is by no means inconsistent, how¬ 
ever, with this doctiine of present 
expediency to recur, from lime to 
time, to the subject even of those 
differences, in older to avert the 
worst of all sacrifices, that of moi»l 
and religious principle at the shiine 
of political conformity ; and it is mi 
this account that 1 do not feel my - 
self absolved from replying to you- 
call, although deeply conscious ot 
my own inability to add force to un¬ 
answered and unanswerable argu¬ 
ments, or to rontiibute any thing 
mure than the bare result ot rny 
own individual conviction in aid of 
the common cause. 

Among the many fallacies that He 
at the root of the system of Govern¬ 
ment avowed, rather tliau really 
acted upon, by the present Ministiy, 
is that of yielding implicit obedience 
to the will of a mere numerical ma¬ 
jority, without regard to property 
or intelligence. Another, and of :t 
still more baneful tendency, is that 
which pushes the principle of equa¬ 
lity of civil rights among inembcis 
of different leligious professions to 
an utter indifference as to that be¬ 
tween all religions. But absurd and 
utterly untenable in practice as are 
both these positions, when generally 
stated, they become doubly and tie- 
bly so, when applied to the particu¬ 
lar case of our relations with Ire¬ 
land, as a distinct part and parcel 
of tlie British Empire. It seems al¬ 
most extraordinary that the ques¬ 
tion so repeatedly urged, and in a 
tone of bo much apparent tiiuiuph, 
by the advocates of the late Minis¬ 
terial measures proposed as to that 
unhappy country, — viz, why the 
same principles of internal admi¬ 
nistration should not be applied to 
Ireland as to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, was not for ever 
set at rest by a single and all-suffi¬ 
cient answer—because the circum¬ 
stances of Ireland are altogether dif¬ 
ferent—in other words, because the 
presents the unexampled anomaly 
of a country miserably divided in 
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herself, with four-fifths of her popu- 
lationopposed in closest hostile array 
to a much larger proportion of her 
property and intelligence; and be¬ 
cause, to adapt the same system to a 
caBc so utterly dissimilat'' would be, 
in effect, to deliver over the last, far 
better aud worthier portions of the 
community, bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of a lawless and 
exasperated multitude. 

We are told, by way of argument 
for unlimited concession, what in¬ 
deed affords the most unanswerable 
reason for pui suing an opposite 
course, that the people are incapa¬ 
ble of understanding the peculiari¬ 
ties of the case, aud must conse¬ 
quently fail of being convinced that 
resistance to their iguoiaut and unre- 
llecting demands maybe based on the 
strictest piiucipIcH of justice and 
equality. “ It is of no use,” say these 
singular casuists,“ to tell Roman Ca¬ 
tholics oi thus coupling 

together two classes of persons Who, 
in iielaud at least, are most diametri¬ 
cally opposed to each other both in 
inleiest and in feeling—“ that it is 
tli(! duty of the State to preserve an 
institution ’ (namely, the Protestant 
Church), '* which may possibly be 
of use to themselves hereafter—or, 
wlun absenteeism is so prevalent, 
to secure the residence of at least 
one cnuntiy gentleman in a district, 
for the dillusion of civilization. 
The people,” they continue, “ never 
tonsithr such tutsans as these, 'l'httj 
at c beyond the t < ach of thi ir tut cult wa¬ 
tt (1 faculties. They act ft am ft duty t ei¬ 
ther than reason.''* Whence it fol¬ 
lows, according to these wise and 
lar-sightcd politicians, that, because 
the mass is ignorant and unreflect¬ 
ing, and incapable of knowing what 
is tor their own good, and lor thu 
good of the community, they are to 
he indulged in having the Govern¬ 
ment of the country yielded up with¬ 
out reason to their self-elect* d lead¬ 
ers and demagogues! Admirable 
aud consistent Logicians! yet, to 
argue that, because three-fourths of 
the population of Ireland is such as 
has been here described, therefore 
their will is to be law to all the rest 
of tbe nation, is about the same 
thing as it would be to contend that 


the recently emancipated slaves in 
the West Indies, are to have the ad¬ 
ministration of those colonies un¬ 
conditionally surrendered to them 
in virtue of their numerical supe¬ 
riority. A most preposterous aud 
manifestly suicidal inference ; yet, 
necessarily flowing from the as¬ 
sumption that equality is equity, nml 
that the peculiar circumstances and 
character of a population ar j not to 
be taken into the calculation when 
the question is, whether the majo¬ 
rity or minority, in round numbers, 
is to govern the country. 

To all who have a just sense of 
the importance of religion, consi¬ 
dered with reference to the present 
life and its concerns, without taking 
into account the immeasurably great¬ 
er interests of eternity, it is un¬ 
doubtedly a matter of deep and fear¬ 
ful moment which is presented to 
us by the spectacle of a country of 
which the great majority of the iu- 
habitauts, aud those of the classes 
most in need of religious iusti uctiou, 
are without any state-provision foi 
its dissemination through the chan¬ 
nel of regularly ordained ministers 
of the gospe.1. This cousideiution 
alone is sufficient to awaken and fix 
the attention of all piously disposed 
persouB, without having recourse, to 
any of tho ordinary but fallacious 
topics of declamation derived Irotu 
the ignorant assertion that the mas-s 
of the population is thus made to 
pay for the support of a religion re¬ 
pugnant to their sentiments, and 
iiom which they can derive no ret i- 
procal benefit. It has been over and 
over again demonstrated to the sa- 
tisfaction of all reasoning and tea- 
souabie persons, that this is the veiy 
reverse of the fact, and that the re¬ 
fusal to pay tithe to tho legal owner 
1 b neither more nor less than diret t 
robbery. It would be a mere waste 
of time to Bay more on this settled 
subject; but it is no less true tlmi 
it is at least equally incumbent on 
the owners of the soil to provide 
not only forlthe bodily, but for fin 
mental and spiritual susteutation <>1 
all classes of the community. Ou 
the other band, tbe Church Esu 
blishment itself rests on no widi i 
foundation than the recognition l»; 
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the governing power of the state of 
one as the only true mode of faith— 
and the principle thus recognised 
must not be abandoned, or weaken¬ 
ed, by any compromise, however 
plausible in theory, unless we are 
prepared to go the full length of the 
Dissenting doctrine, that religion is, 
under no circumstances, and in no 
respect whatever, to be made an 
affair of State—in other words, to 
agree to the total sacrifice of the 
Establishment. This, however, is 
an extent of church reformation 
which no British minister has yet 
gone the length of proposing, for tho 
gratification of even the most pow¬ 
erful and indispensable of his sup¬ 
porters. Hitherto, whatever may be 
his private opiuion, or liis actual 
state of indifference as to all opinions, 
uo individual, either in possession 
of office, or aspiring to the attain¬ 
ment of it, hns done otherwise than 
maintain with the utmost strength 
of opinion the sacredness and in¬ 
violability of the alliance between 
Church and State, and the public 
necessity of suppoi ting it; whence it 
follows, that a case may well he ima¬ 
gined of extreme difficulty in having 
to decide between the danger of 
weakening this latter principle by 
concessions of which it is impossible 
to assigu the limits, and the equally 
dangerous extreme of upholding in 
all the plenitude of its superabund¬ 
ant revenues a religion which is re¬ 
pudiated by a vast majority of the 
nation. Happily we are placed in 
no such dilemma; and we may 
certainly employ our thoughts more 
profitably than in speculating on 
what would be the result of au ima¬ 
ginary case. Tiic El Dorado con¬ 
jured up by the heated fancies of a 
few buoyant reformers is a mere 
chimera. No available surplus has 
been found to exist, nor can any be 
contrived for the future, except by 
paring down the incomes of tho pa¬ 
rochial clergy to a degree far below 
the level which any honest and sin¬ 
cere friend of the church would 
think requisite for its respectability 
and efficiency; and yet it Is, in order 
to provide for the contlngeutappllca- 
tion of this negative quantity that we 
are called upon to adopt a mere ab¬ 
stract proposition as the indiepen- 
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sable basis of any arrangement, at 
the same time that we are falsely, 
aud with a perverseness of construc¬ 
tion almost unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of Pplemics,* represented as 
hostile to the principle of tithe-com¬ 
mutation, because we refuse to have 
incorporated with it the bold asser¬ 
tion of another principle with which 
it is no way connected, and which 
we feel to he insisted upon only for 
purposes, as it notoriously originated 
with parties, unfriendly to the Esta¬ 
blishment. 

The cry is, “ Justice to Ireland ” 
—a cry which we are most ready to 
echo, only not at tlie'price of injustice 
to the whole British empire—nay, 
we are ready to add to it one ot a 
yet more limited tendency, and to 
say, “Justice to the Iiisli Homan Ca¬ 
tholic's '’—only, not to the utter fui- 
getfulness and exclusion ot her two 
millions of loyal, peaceable, ami in¬ 
telligent Protestants. It the Homan 
Catholic rnajoi ity felt itself aggi ieved 
by the domination of what, in com¬ 
plaisance to them, we will call “ the 
inferior sect ”—inferior, however, 
only as numerically rated—in every 
other respect.limueasurahly supei ior 
- -let the grievance he removed, hut 
not at the; price of substituting an¬ 
other far more intolerable, the ascen¬ 
dancy of priests and demagogues. 
This is the language uttered—the 
principle contended for — by the 
House of Lords, in whom we cheer¬ 
fully confide as the present guar¬ 
dians of our coustitution and liber¬ 
ties ; and it is exemplified by them 
alike in their determined rejection 
of the appropriation clause of the 
tithe hill, and in those which would 
have the effect of substituting the 
domination of Roman Catholic for 
that of Protestant corporations in 
the Irish Municipal Bill., For both 
these patriotic and disinterested 
acts ot self-devotion—for such in 
effect they are—the Lords are en¬ 
titled to the everlasting gratitude, 
and the warm and cordial sup¬ 
port, of all the sound and reflect¬ 
ing part of the community — and, 
thank God! this is no insignificant 
portion, however inadequately re¬ 
presented in the Commons House 
of Parliament. 

It was not to be expected that the 
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thick-and-thin adherents of the pre¬ 
sent ministry would arquiesce in 
the unpleasant announcement of the 
virtual extinction of the Whigs as a 
separate party in the State, or of the 
absolute subserviency of those still 
retaining the name to the designs of 
a far more active and dangerous 
faction. But bow do they endeavour 
to meet and repel the assertion V 
By simply parading the names of 
“ llussells and Cavendishes, Greys 
and Lansdownes, Pousonbys and 
Foxes,” without reference either to 
the present amount of their actual 
influence, or the character of the 
tenets which their modern posses¬ 
sors have been either forced or con¬ 
sented to advocate! Yet this appears 
to rue to be the sum and substance 
of what they have to urge in vitupe¬ 
ration of a recent Conservative au¬ 
thor, whose plain truths it is easy to 
stigmatise with the name of aposta- 
cy, as it is equally easy to confound 
all their opponents under the gene¬ 
ral, and (as they name it) oppro¬ 
brious designation of Tones, and 
thus to keep up and bandy to and 
fro the miserable watch word of 
discord, when the realities which 
they once represented are utterly 
vanished or transmuted.* They 
find it convenient enough to for¬ 
get wbat disunited Stanley and 
Graham, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Earl of Ripon, from the 
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Grey Ministry, what afterwards 
drove the Premier himself from the 
helm, what has kept at a distance 
Earl Spencer, ever since the mo¬ 
ment that, fortunately for his fame 
and honour, set him free from the 
chain which bound him to their des¬ 
tinies, and would fain have us be¬ 
lieve that the few remaining mem¬ 
bers of the “ Reform ” Cabinet, 
who, with Lord Melbourne at their 
head, form a small portion of the 
now existing Government, are suf¬ 
ficient to make it identically the same 
with that which, ouly two sessions 
ago, denounced the Irish demagogue 
for a traitor, and declared the neces¬ 
sity of coercion for the administra¬ 
tion of hie unhappy country. 

At a crisis such as the present, the 
disposition to speculate on the past 
and future is absorbed in present an¬ 
xiety; and, with the expression of a 
fervent prayer tor the welfaie of the 
community,which cau never co-exist 
with Epicurean indifference, aud 
moral and religious apathy on the 
part of the rulers, I shall ask leave 
to substitute, in place of any further 
political considerations, a few lines, 
recently called forth by a liko un¬ 
meaning and frivolous charge of 
apostasy as that which 1 have already 
remarked upon. I must add, that 
the earlier portion was suggested 
by some passages in Coleridge’s 
Table Talk. 


Without all sense of God, Eternity, 

Absolute Truth, Volition, Liberty, 

Good, Fair, Just, Infinite—think, if you can, 

Of such a being in the form of man— 

What hut the animal remains ?—endowed, 

(May be), with memory’s instinctive crowd 
Of Images—but man is wanting there, 

His very esatnee melted into air. 

And (in his stead) a creature subtler far 
Than all the beasts that in the forest are. 

Or the green field, but also cursed above 

Them all—condemn- d that bitterest curse to prove— 

" Upon thy belly creep, aud, for thy fee, 

Eat dust, so long as thou hast leave to be ! ” 

Patriots there are, and virtuous men, but none 
Who take their stand and Duty’s post alone; 

Who dare appeal to men, as men, the good 
Aud true—fur all existing—understood 
By all—their foes are better taught than they. 

Ev’n Satan’s Belf has team’d that wiser way. 


• See Article (Edinburgh Review, No. 127,)“ Sir Juhn Walsh's Contemporary 
History.’’ 
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By system’d force the human mind to bend. 

Goodness and Truth* firm fix’d, will in the end 
(Doubtless) prevail—but wavering good is still 
No match for resolute, consistent ill. 

O for some wise, some poteut voice, to make 
The startled soul at Duty’s call awake I 
Is it a crime, in days like these, to plead 
The mind’s exemption from all party creed ? 

Is it inconstant, wavering, insincere, 

By Reason's glimmering lamp our course to steer 
—(Tho’ clouds of doubt by tits the path may hide. 

And intercept the soul’s unening guide)— 

Straight for the haven of Eternal Truth— 

—Ev’n tho’ some lov’d companions of our youth 
Fall from our side, as different motives sway, 

And party zeal, nr interest, prompts the way ? 

Is tint, a spirit of change ?- or, if it bp. 

Say, lias the changeful mood pass’d over me 
Alone 1 —is it not common as the sea, 

And boundless?—nay, breathes there one constant friend 
To Freedom's cause, from Europe’s utmost end 
Across the wide Atlantic, to the shore 
Where erst her brightest smiles tho Goddess wore, 

Whose ardour has no faint misgivings prov’d V— 

Witose faith in man’s high destinies has mov’d 
Alike progressive, since the day when fell 
Gaul’s proud Bastile, and wild Destruction’s yell 
Was scarcely heard amid the general cry 
Of honest joy for rescued Liberty ? 

Who dar’d nil conscious doubt and fear disown, 

When Terror's form usurped the Bourbon throne, 

When nations heard tho solemn diige—“ Arise, 

Son of Saint Louis, to thy native skies ? ” 

—Or now—when Britain’s alter’d land repeats 
Each rank delusion of Parisian cheats, 

In Liberalism’s fair name religion spurns. 

And mocks the Altar and the Throne by turns ? 

Metrouohcv 


postscript. 


Si ncr writing the above, Mr 
O’Connell’s “ first letter to the peo- 
plo of England "■ has issued from the 
press, followed by a debate, in the 
shape of preliminary conversation 
in the House of Commons, on the 
momentous subject to which it re* 
lutes. Little as I can hope to add 
in the way of illustration to the topics 
urged by some of the speakers on 
this occasion, I wish not to have it 
altogether unnoticed that so con¬ 
siderable a change in the actual 
position of the contending parties 
has taken place subsequently to the 
date of my letter. 

Mr O’Connell’s watch-word is, 
•* A real union, or no union,” a sen¬ 
timent in which all must join, with 
at least as much cordiality as Mr 
O’C. himself. But union no more 
Implies identity, than (as I have be¬ 
fore observed) equality is neces¬ 


sarily equity. A union, whether 
moral or political, may he effected 
between parties whose relation, 
strength, character, and dispositions 
are altogether dissimilar;—or it may 
be not the less real on account o! 
that dissimilarity. But the axiom, 
indisputable in itself, leaves wholly 
uutouehed the true argument. 

So, when it is Rtatcd that one 
branch of the legislature unanimous¬ 
ly pledged itself to redress 11 all the 
real and practical grievances of Ire¬ 
land, ”—and that the other branch 
of the legislature “made tho same 
pledge with equal unanimity, ”—we 
may, without disputing the truth of 
the assertion, pause as to the precise 
terms of Mr O’C.’a construction of 
the pledge he maintains to have been 
made:—viz. “ that Ireland was lie nce- 
forth to be. governed as if she wei u 
part and parcel of Englaud; ’’—that 
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“ there was to be no difference be* 
tween them; ”—and that M the iden- 
tity of the people in both island* was 
to be complete in franchises, rights, 
liberties, and prosperity; we may 
well pause, not as contesting the 
desirableness of the conclusion,— 
nor Its reasonableness, if it were 
practicable,—but as considering it to 
involve a miracle utterly beyond the 
power of man to accomplish—the 
impossibility consisting in this, that 
Ireland is not England, and cannot 
become so, being separated morally 
as well as physically; and although 
capable of being united, and untied 
fur the happiness or prosperity of 
dob, yet no more capable of being 
made one, in any other sense of the 
toi m mao ., than any two individuals 
can he made one by the melting to¬ 
gether of their separate individuali¬ 
ties—a species of union never 
dreamed ot even by the most ardent 
lovers, since the attempt made in 
the days of Salniaeis and llcrmaphru- 
diius. llcio, then, is a total iailacy, 
a:ul, with this meaning of the pledge 
Mipposed to bo given, Mr O’C. will 
nllord but little demonstration of 
amity in “standing upon it to de¬ 
mand its fulfilment.” Even his 
“ seven millions”—granting him the 
full number of devoted followers 
Unit he desires for himself,—may 
“ insist” for e.ver, and not briDg the 
point at all nearer to its accomplish¬ 
ment. The “concluding bill ’alone 
(as Sir James Graham logically 
shews), is a standing refutation of 
the theory—a new and living witness 
that “ the different condition of so¬ 
ciety in Ireland requires a different 
measure of legislation.” Well in¬ 
deed does he add, that when this 
is the case, it is somewhat too much 
to blame the leader", of opposition 
for refusing to extend, on every oc¬ 
casion, and without distinction, the 
same legislative measures to two 
countries so essentially diffe-ent.” 

Yet Mr O’C. reiterates—'• We are 
more than seven millions, and seven 
millions never yet knew and assert¬ 
ed their rights without success.” 
Now, uot to uotice the gross and 
preposterous exaggeration of this 
numerical vaunt, what does Mr O’C. 
himself admit, but a few sentences 
fmill or ?—no less than that two mil¬ 
lions and a half of his supposed seven 
millions are “ beggars, living on 
aims, and supported by charity.” 


Doea it require more than this ho¬ 
nest avowal to afford an answer to 
the question—is this people in a con¬ 
dition to demand to be governed by 
the same precise measure of legis¬ 
lation as that to which England is 
subject? And it is because the 
House of Lords has refused to re¬ 
cognise this principle in its utmost 
extent—has refused to abandon the 
interests of two millions of loyal 
Protestant subjects at the base de¬ 
mand of two millions and a half of 
sturdy Popish beggars —that tiie 
House of Lords is said to have 
“ scandalously, insultingly, and base¬ 
ly violated their pledge, and broken 
their contract,” according to Mr 
O’C.’a gratuitous construction of 
that pledge ami contract—and that 
ice, the united kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland, with its twenty 
millions of subjects, are called upon 
to fundamently destroy the consti¬ 
tution, by “ new-modelling,” as he 
gently terms it, this refinclory hi anch 
of its institutions. 

It would bo utterly inconceivable 
that even the author of this extraor¬ 
dinary letter hod given vent to such 
utter absurdity, in the shape of a se¬ 
rious proposal, were it not too mani¬ 
fest that even sm h a pi oposul is uot 
without countenance and suppoit in 
quarters where it is Biiil more incon¬ 
ceivable that it could be breathed 
• with impunity. But it is well that 
matters are brought to this issue. 

It is at least incumbent on Mr 
O'C., before he proceeds to annihi¬ 
late the House ot Louis, to 6hcw in 
what respect the eondition of the 
two million and a halt of naked 
mendicants, with which he swells his 
host of seven millions of men in 
Kendal Green, is expected to be im~ 
proved by the substitution of Popish 
for Protestant corporations through¬ 
out Ireland, and the expulsion or 
impoverishment of those hundreds 
of Protestant clergy who have 
hitherto done their utmost, by wot ks 
of charity, to support those veijr 
starving millions, to whom Mr O'C. 
himself was, until very lately, the 
mosturgeut and even clamorous in 
denying the benefit of a system of 
poor laws—the only conceivable 
mode by which they can be raised 
above the degradation of a casual 
state of subsistence on piivate 
charity. 

May 20. 
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Among the Innumerable reminis* like an echo, and fancied it was the 
cences that minister enjoyment to music of the olden time dying among 
our old age, none are more delight* the mountains. He pulled our ear— 
ful than those that often come flow- and we followed him, for he is in 
ing as from fountains in Faery Land, truth our master, into the Lodge, 
from the Anniversaries of the Vain after pickled puffins to strive 
“ King’s Birth day ”— “Tub Fourth to be poetical, even picturesque; 
of Junk." What king? George the and fragmentary as it is, yet nmRt 
Good. Scotland was then indeed you be contented with this pre- 
the Land of the Leal—Loyalty was face to our article. We had In- 


not merely a national virtue—it was 
in the hearts of all—youug and old 
—a very religion. Of all the vision* 
ary Fourths of June that, obedient 
to imagination, float before our half 
shut eyes while we lie enveloped in 
dreams of boyhood, beneath the wil* 
low tliatshadesour garden pool whore 
the swans with their cygnets float— 
not one that is not perfectly beautiful 
—yet not one that is not perfectly 
true to nature. For nature herself 
loved them—and breathed into them 
the w hole soul of summer. And thus 
have we at command a seiics of 
holidays, composing by themselves a 
life of their own, untroubled by any 
sorrow, and bound together by bliss. 
Some are made of light—and of 
nothing but light—without clouds— 
without shadows—green earth—blue 
sky—resplendent sun. At first re* 
appearance some seem almost 
luomy, and it looks as if there might, 
e thunder—but the birds continue 
still to sing—flying showers expire 
—and there is the rainbow, flail i 
day of storms! with thy woods 
a-roar like rivers, and thy rivers 
a-roar like seas I Our heart quakes 
again with its first boyNh dread that 
communed with the sublime. And 
now we are on the moor in a night* 
like day—among blackened lochs, 
embrowned sward, and darkened 
heather—but slowly from behind 
huge piles of disparting castles the 
sun is ascending, and the solitude 
grows glorious in the falling floods 
of light. 

During our inditing of the above 
rhapsody, we have been given to 
understand by Peter, that he was 
planted on his pins within a few 
yards of the arbour, ringing the 
lunch* bell like a town-crier. We 
heard but a wild far*away sound 


tended to arrest some Fourth of 
June on its passage, and paint it to 
the life in its meridian festivity; hut 
they have all given us the go-by, 
and we are sitting in the dominion 
of tho present day. Yet, ’tis a day 
worth looking at, and it comforts us 
to feel, that, dim as our eyes are, 
they can still see the beautiful, and 
that too without spectacles. This 
May lias been by no menus a general 
favourite; but chiefly because lew 
people have understood her charac¬ 
ter. We do not deny that she has 
been colder and more reserved than 
most of her sisters;—hut we who 
have been assiduous in our atten¬ 
tions, have found that she had re¬ 
ceived from nature a warm heart. 
Nothing could be sweeter, as it 
lighted up her almost melancholy 
face, than her occasional smile, 
which sometimes has impressed us 
with a deeper feeling of her still 
happiness, than if she had been per¬ 
petually irradiated; and a few Buch 
smiles have assured us that she is 
indeed the daughter of the spring. 

There is no more odious ingrati¬ 
tude than that which is forgetful of 
beautiful weather, and dares even 
impiously to abuse a season for 
coming in its own way to earth from 
heaven. Days visit us, like angels,and 
we deny that we ever beheld their 
faces ! Yet one such was of itself 
sufficient to sanctify a month. Even 
while we are calumniating the weeks, 
an hour's illumination giveB us the 
lie. Yet all-forgiving Nature for¬ 
gets our murmurs, and keeps for 
ever preserving, by.her silent repairs, 
the habitation here allotted us, only 
less beautiful, believe It thou, than 
the rpgions beheld by faith beyond 
the skies. 

There never was a more dellght- 


A Poem, By John Mayne. London; Cad til; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1830. 
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ful May. Thousands of lambs died 
In (be snow— but ’tin as easy a death 
for them as for the buds; and at this 
hour the hills are bleating with joy, 
just the Baine as if there had been 
no lament—the gardens are bios* 
Homing as if they had never heard of 
frost. Silly folk wondered if there 
would this year be any such things 
as leaves, tor well on in the month 
the trees looked blue, and in the 
mornings there was ice. The Dryads 
and the Hamadryads could not 
choose hut Bmilc—and you heard 
them tittering into laughter scarcely 
suppressed by scorn. For even then 
the woods were beginning to bestir 
themselves from pleasant slumber; 
and single trees, as if they had gar¬ 
mented themselves by moonlight, 
stood suddenly before you almost 
in lull appaiel, each itself a grove. 
As for the hedgerows they had long 
befoie been green, and erelong will 
be white, but you hardly see them 
now, for the grass-fields and the 
brairded furrows they enelose, 
eclipse them quite, and you, who are 
a classic, exclaim, “ Nunc fokjuoms- 
simi's anm;s." 

“ Our heart leaps up” to feel that 
the earth is beautiful as ever to our 
eyes, and we call not now on those 
visionary Fourths of June—for one 
as bright as the brightest of them all 
is approaching, and we shall devote 
it to Curds ami Cream. Scotland is 
still the Laud of the Leal. Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, old Christo¬ 
pher North prays Heaven to bless 
ye ail. 

Peter has been again at the door 
of the arbour with his hell—lias again 
pulled our ear—>we have again fol¬ 
lowed him, for ho is our master, into 
the Lodge—and we have lunud. For 
think not that nowadays we carry 
on through an article at the rate of 
ten knots. We love to steer under 
easy sail. These fluent periods grow 
slowly beneath our pausing pen, that 
dallies with the thought that makes 
the ink transparent as dew; and we 
love to look at each happy word as 
it drops upon the page, nor have 
need so much as a single syllable to 
obliterate. 

Sometimes we lie for an hour Bt a 
stretch, with our pen behind oujr ear, 
like a sleeping Fawn—or Pan him¬ 
self—and then so seraphic, we have 
been told, is tbe expression of our 


repose, that even the inexorable 
Peter has stood, bell in hand, mo¬ 
tionless in benign contemplation. 
Nay, Devils have been known then 
to watch over us, while they were in 
fact but waiting for copy; nor could 
Beelzebub find it in his heart to 
tickle our nostril, though the God of 
Flies. All the while, ideas were 
crossing the creature's brain, foreign 
to the article, yet interiming not at, 
all with its slow and silent growth; 
and on the recumbent resuming bin 
sitting posture, the unfinished sen¬ 
tence ban proceeded of its own ac¬ 
cord, and with such sweet or solemn 
close wound up the paragraph, that 
\eiily we could have thought wo 
were listening Apollo’s luto. Sleep 
sometimes falls on us, while our fin¬ 
gers hold the pen. and we preserve 
our erect attitude, image-like ex¬ 
ceedingly, and awful to the profane. 
From beneath tho wren’s nest in the 
moss the spider peihaps keeps line¬ 
ally ascending and descending, till 
he 1ms connected our baldish head 
by a web to the ceiling—a web not 
frailer than that of our dreams! 

“ Silence that dreadful bell! ” 
again we are petrified—and follow 
our master into the Lodge to Tea. 
Ah 1 Mrs Gentle 1 how sweet the 
tustle of thy silks 1 Let us uuglowi 
that arm—dearest, lay aside thy bon¬ 
net—and do assume, we beseech 
thee,that soul-assuring atationarinet-s 
of manner on the sofa, that relievt s 
us from all anxiety as to departure, 
and ratifies the promise of these do-* 
liglitiullest eyes that thou wilt not 
forsake thy Christopher, till their 
light becomes invisible in the sha¬ 
dows subsequent on the Retting sun. 

What with all these and many 
other such interruptions, the wonder 
even to ourselves is how an artule 
of ours happens ever to get into 
Maga. We have snuffed out our cau¬ 
dle—and are curious to ascertaiu if 
our calligraphy be legible by moon¬ 
light.— 

“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure shed* her f-nci e«l 
light.” 

Two good lines these—let Cole- 
'ridge, and Wordsworth, and .Sou¬ 
they, and Elton say what they will 
And can we stain paper In presence 
of all those soft-burning stars 1 
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Poll aw! the air bites shrewdly— 
and we shall let down the window- 
close iho shutters—awaken the fire 
—and whiff a cigar. What little 
vol. is this ? " The Siller Gun.” 

PoorJohn Mayne’sPoein!—Would 
the blameless man were alive to sec 
under our hand the praiso he heard 
from our lips—and smiled to hear— 
but a tear mils on these lines:— 

“ Ami should the Fates, till death ensue, 
Detain me still, sweet Nitli! frae you, 

O ! ii frae yon bright realms, anew, 

Trie statu of bliss, 

Departed spii its may review 
A world like this, 

“Then when, Dumfries, thy Siller Gun, 
Irt future limes, is lost and won. 

The spiiit o’ the Bard, thy son 
•Shall hover near, 

, And (lighter, till the day be done 
To ward scenes so dear ! " 

Tito Siller Gun f Southrons may 
need to bo informed that the Siller 
Gnu is a small silver tube, like the 
barrel of a pistol, about ten inches 
long, with standard marks stamped 
ou it, and according to what old 
people say they heard from their 
forefathers, originally mounted on a 
carriage with ‘wheels, all of silver 
—hut of these no vestige remains. 
It derives great importance from 
its being the gift of James the 
Sixl'i, who ordained it as a prize 
to the best marksman among the 
Coupon ations op Dumfries. The 
contest was by royal autiiority li¬ 
censed to take place every year; 
but in consequence of the trouble 
and expense attending it, the custom 
has not been so frequently observed. 
Whenever the festival was appoint¬ 
ed, the Fourth op June,, during the 
long reign of George the Third, was 
invariably chosen tor that purpose. 
Tlie institution itself, the author re¬ 
marks, may be regarded as a memo¬ 
rial of the-Wapenshaw, or showing of 
arms, the shouting at butts and bow- 
marks, and other military and gym¬ 
nastic sports, introduced by our an¬ 
cestors to keep alive, by competition 
and prizes, the martial ardour and he¬ 
roic spirit of the people. In archery, 
the usual prize to tne best shooter 
was a silver arrow. At Dumfries, the 
contest was transferred to fire-armR. 
It was on one of the contests for this 
prize—that of 1777, that the first 
- Poem, entitled the “ Siller Gun,” 


was composed. It consisted of twelve 
stanzas, printed In Dumfries, on a 
small quarto page, and waa subse¬ 
quently reprinted there and else¬ 
where, at different intervals, with 
various additions, until it was ulti¬ 
mately extended to four cantos, and 
published in London in 1608. The 
present Edition has been enlarged 
to five cantos. Iu these, although 
the author has not scrupled to in¬ 
troduce events which occurred at 
subsequent festivals, he has beeu 
careful to preserve fidelity iu the 
superstructure. The Dramatis Per¬ 
sonal were characters well known in 
Dumfries, aud with a few exceptions 
made a prominent figure in the fes¬ 
tival of 1777. These worthies, says 
John Mayne, now only aurvivo 
iu the remembrancu of a few of the 
oldest inhabitants of Dumfries. In 
recalling their names from oblivion, 
ho has paid to some of his earlier 
associates and friends through 
life the heartfelt tribute of regard; 
and many distinguished and estima¬ 
ble characters connected with Dum¬ 
fries have received tiic well-raeii ted 
meed of his approbation—among 
them Clappeiton, Hose, llichardsou, 
11. Cutlar Fergussou, Sir Robert 
Laurie, C. W. Pasley, and “ the Mal¬ 
colms''—a noble brotheihood. Nor 
will the most distinguished worthies 
on the list disdain such memorial; 
for genius, humble though it be, can 
embalm highest names, and the 
“siller gun," commemorative but 
of a day’s amusement of honest 
burghers, will always bo regard¬ 
ed—iu its own class—as one of the 
pleasantest and most characteristic 
of our provincial—nay, national 
poems. So said Scott and Southey. 

The Siller Gun of Dumfries is at 
all times deposited among the ar¬ 
chives of the corporations, of which 
there are seven—the hammermen, or 
blacksmiths; the squaremen, or car¬ 
penters; the tailors; the weavers; 
the shoemakers; the Bkinncrs; and 
the fieshers, or butchers. They have 
a royal license or requisition to 
assemble in military array,and shoot 
for it once a-year. Till lately, every 
convener was allowed, if he pleased, 
to call out the trades for this pur¬ 
pose once during his administration, 
♦which generally lasted for two years. 
When a day is fixed, and a man¬ 
date issued for this purpose, all the 
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freemen'of tlie 'corporation are ob¬ 
liged to appear In arms at the time 
and place appointed by the convener. 
If any individual refuse to appear, 
he is subjected to a fine of L.40 
Scotch, equal to L.3, 6a. 8d. ster¬ 
ling ; and till payment thereof Inter¬ 
dicted from voting on any of the 
affairs of the corporation. Along 
with the royal license to assemble 
in military array, thn Corporations 
were privileged to shoot for the Sil¬ 
ver Gun at the King-holm,-which 
waa part of the common land be¬ 
longing to the town, and laved by 
the limpid waters of the Nith. The 
fields at the Craigs, however, as of¬ 
ten an permission could be obtained, 
for they are private property, wero 
always preferred, being better 
adapted for the purpose. When the 
farm of the Craigs was in the pos¬ 
session of the late Samuel Clark, 
Esq., Commissary-cleik of Dum¬ 
fries, he generously devoted as much 
of the ground as was necessary for 
the accommodation of his townsmen. 
The Craigs generally called the Mal¬ 
den's-bower Craigs, from a tradition 
that a young lady disappointed in 
love, took up her residence in an 
cxcavatiou or bower there, are situ¬ 
ated about a mile and a-half from 
Dumfries. They consist of three 
rocks wildly variegated with tower¬ 
ing perpendicular preci(flees, yet 
cultivated on the southwest to the 
very summit, and sloping with a 
gentle declivity to the fairest of 
rivers. In front of these, and on the 
plain which intersects them, takes 
place the shooting at a target for the 
Silver Gun. 

" For weeks before till* Fito see clever, 
Thu fowk nero in a perfect fever, 

Scouring gun-barrels iii the river— 

At marie, practicing— 

Marching wi’ drums and fifes for ever— 

A’ jodgorizing! 

“ And turning coats, and mending brccks, 
Now-scsting wbero the lurk-tail kr ks; 
(Nac matter though the clout that eck* 

Be black sr blue;) 

And darning, with a thousand otceks, 

The boso anew '- 

“ Between tho lest and tbie occasion, 
Lang, unco long, seem’d the vocation, 

To him wha wooes sweet recreation 
In Nature’s prime; 

And him wha likes a day’s potation 
At ony time I 
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“ The lift was clear, the mom serene, 

Tho oun just glinting owr the scene, 

Whan James M'Noe begin ogain 
To beat to arms, 

Routing the heart o' man and wean 
Wi’ war's alarms 1 

“ Frae far and near, the country lads, 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads,) 
Flock’d in to tea the show in squads; 

And, what wasdafter, 

Their pawky mithera and their dads 
Cam trotting after! 

"And mony a beau and belle were there, 
Doited wi* dozing on n chair; 

For, lest they’d, sleeping, spoil their hair. 

Or miss the sight. 

The gowks, like bairns before a fair, 

Sgt up a’ night! 

“ Wi’ hats as black as ony raven, 
l’resh as the rose, their braids new shaven, 
And a’ their Sunday’s deeding having 
Sue trim and gay, 

Forth cam our Trades, some ora saving 
To wair that 'day. 

“ Fair fa’ ilk connv, caidgy carl, 

Weel may be bruik bin new apparel! 

And never dree the bitter snarl 
O’ ecowlingwife! 

But, blest in pantry, barn, and barrel. 

Bo blithe through life 1 

" Ilegh, Sirs! what crowds cam into 
town, 

To see them must’ring up and down ! 

Lasses and lads, sun-burnt and brown— 
Women and weans. 

Gentle mid scruple, mingling, ciown, 

The gladsome Homes I " 

’Tis an animated picture not un¬ 
worthy of Wilkie. We feel at once 
that the heart of tie poet is in his 
theme, that he has pitched his strain 
to the right key, and that be will 
sustain it without effort to the end, 
from thn impulse of a gladsome spi¬ 
rit. His dialect is the true Doric, and 
these few opening stanzas are suffi¬ 
cient to inspire us with a desire to 
be a deacon. 

'* James MacNoe began again 
To beat to arms." 

Who was James MacNoe ? James 
MacNoe was one of the borough- 
officers in Dumfries—appointed 
town-drummer in 1746—and in his 
vocation a man of no small celebrity. 
He particularly excelled in that 
most difficult of all drum-music, the 
reveitld, or morning drum. On this 
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occasion the generate was beat at four 
o'clock, again at nix; and at seven 
precisely, the different corporations 
inarched in detachments from their 
deacon’s house to the White Sands, 
the place of general tendezious, at 
the waterside, preparatoiy to their 
proceedin'' in a body to the Irene of 
action—there to bo reviewed by 
“ Gley’d Geordic Smith.” And who 
was “ Gley’d Geordie Smith ?’* The 
poet iiitoiins us that ho was origi¬ 
nally a set grant in the Highland 
Warrli, from which circumstance ho 
was seldom without a beating-order 
when recruits were wanted for the 
King’s service, and always generalis¬ 
simo on occasions like the present. 
In liis capacity of recruiting officer 
to different regiments, Geoige is 
supposed to have enlisted upwards 
of a thousand men, many of whom 
rose to great rank in the army, par¬ 
ticularly the royal artillery. A re- 
mat kable instance of this kind oc¬ 
curred in the person of the late 
General Fead, a native of Dumfiies- 
shire, whom the genius of his coun¬ 
try found, as it did Robert Burns, at 
the plough. Passing with undeviat- 
ing rectitude and zeal through every 
gradation of the service, he obtain¬ 
ed and honourably enjoyed the en¬ 
viable rank of Lieutenant General 
in the royal artillery—and ending his 
days wheie his miliiaty career be¬ 
gan, he died at Woolwich, on the 
Sftth of November, 1815, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. With a 
heartier old buck we never ate white 
bait. 

But to proceed with the business 
of the day. 

“ At first, foment ilk Deacon's hallan, 
Hi* aln brigade rvas made to fall in ; 

And, uliile the mu-ter-rull was calling. 

And joybtdls jotting, 

Hot-pints, wool spic’d, to keep thr saul in, 
Around were Rotting ' 

' “ ItroilM kipper, eliccio and bread, and 
liain, 

/.aid the foundation for a dram 
,(>’ whisky, gin frne Rotterdam, 

Oi cherry brandy ; 

Whilk after, a’ «as fi-h that cam 
To Jock, oi Sandy; 

“ O '■ weel ken they wha loo their chip- 

|» n . 

Drink m*k» the auldeat twack and strappin ; 
Gan oarc forgot tUn ills that happin— 


The blate look spruce— 

And ev’n the thowlesa cock their tappin. 
And craw fu' crooee! 

“ Tbo muster owr, the diff'rent bands 
File aff. in parties, to the Sands; 

AVhere, 'inid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
tlley rl Cieordy Smith 
Reviews them, and their line expands 
Along the Nith ! 

“ Rut ne’er, for uniform or nir, 

Was sic a group review'd elsewhere! 

The short, the tall; fat fowk, and spare; 

Syde coats, and dockit; * 

Wigs, queues, and clubs, and curly hair ; 
Round lints, and cockit 1 

“ As to their guns—time fell engines, 
Borrow'd or begg’d, were of a’ kinds 
For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting cullies— 
l.ang fowling pieces, carabines. 

And blunder-busses 1 

“ Moist feck, though oil’d to niak them 
glimmer, 

Hadna been shot for mony a Simmer ; 

And Fame, the story-telling kiminer, 
Jocosely hints 

That some o’ them had bits o" timmer, 
Instead o’ flints ! 

“ Some guns, she threeps, within her ken. 
Were spik'd, to let nae priming ben ; 

Aud, as in twenty there were ten 
Worm-eaten stocks, 

Sac, here and there, a ror.it end 
Held on their locks 1 

“ And then, to show what diff'rence 
stands 

Alwecn the leaders and their bands. 

Swords that, unsheathed, since Prestonpana, 
Neglected lay. 

Were furbish’d up, to grace the hands 
O’ Chiefs, this day ! 

“ ‘ Oliun ! 1 says George, and ga'e a 
giano, 

‘ The age o’ chivalry is gane 1 ’ 

Syne, having owr and owr again 
The hale survey'd, 

Their route, and a’ things else, made plain, 
He snuff'd and said ; 

“ ‘ Now, Gentlemen! now mind the 
motion, 

And dinna, thia time, make a botion : 
Khouther your arms!—O! had them tosh 
on, 

And not athraw! 

Wheel wi' your left handa to the ocean, 
And march awa!' 
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“ Wi’ that, the ilinlla drums rebound. 
Fifes, clarionets, mid hautboys sound ! 
Through crowds on crowds, collected round. 
The Corpora? 011s 

Trudge alT, elide Folio'-, keif is diown'd 

In aii'lniiintnjus! 

The English say that we—theSrot- 
tiah nation—ha? i* no humour. Wo 
hate iiii.ncnso humour, but tin* Eng. 
li-h rlo not understand it, I retime 
they do riot, aud will not undeihitiml 
our national t Inr.'ieier. Wo lta*e 
thousands of most Inimorous smin--, 
and 1 m.! ids, and tali «, and jui' toialu, 
wiittff, many of them by nobody 
knows who, touching off iuiui'unhly 
all the most. p u tilier features of il.c 
national climactic,life,and tu mntTt. 
Com pated with tlieso, the attempts 
ntatlt iu this way by the 
boors are most putable ; and Hell in 
nio,e, diMies-'ingly gross arid iinen- 
dumldy volir'ir. As lor Scottisli pue- 
tiy, piopei!y so railed, i„ oietllou'H 
with huoiour from Dunbar's to Ten¬ 
nant's—the In oddest liumottr—yet 
noi or offen'i'.e, beeauso always 
lie *i ry, a-td gem-tally so imaginative, 
tb *l the poetical i'oagny in which 
it dnssics up tl.o objects it revels 
ntn* a -.is petpotirdly pf'senliiig tlm 
Incite -1 plenties, anti awakening a 
deepi'i imoiost iu tlo 1 character ami 
roiiiiii'oii ol the people whose 
mum. rneni’M nml ineity-ui ikiiigs it is 
lrjoieingly doing its best to exhibit 
in i umIuI « at ica'iire. Think of tho 
T'vti Do t r s- the If illo'veeti—.nul t' « 
Holy Fan jand coll the coot who said 
Bums, being a Bi otsnan, bad no 
humour. 

John Mayne had the true Scottish 
humour—which is av o expt easiu* of 
kindness and love. it colouts his 
description of the march of tb i Se¬ 
ven Tunes ft ton the White Sands to 
the Ciafgs with (Convener Thomson, 
“ the thtef oivr a’,” a? their head.— 

‘ 1 A 1 , lull’d hj hi' body gu.inl, 
lie ‘t.'p ( i. d ill gr.in! .'in unp.tir il ! 
Sliai’tjbt .is tin: pi.phir on the 'Wlird, 

Ami 'llnng a' S.mip'on, 

Nac CD cull’d look without icgcril 
< til Robin Tnnuon 1 ” 

“ 11a was,” mys the amiable bard 
in a unto, “ Convener of the Black¬ 
smiths, and a man of a very graceful 
exteiior, to which his silver locks 
gave nu air of the most venerable 
dignity. Hut character also was ex¬ 
cellent; anti what endeared him to 


young people, hU Ales and forge 
were always at the service of the 
boys who resorted thither to repair 
tho implements of their pastime—an 
indulgence which, in rally lilc, tho 
author of these, versos oltcn expe- 
licnccd, ami still gisitelully remem¬ 
bers.” Or all the .Seven Trades, 
none to compare with the Toilets. 

The T'llun walk, eiprf and hold, 

Intent on I.Miie ! 

But even they are lost to the Poet’s 
eye iu tin* general effect ot the unit¬ 
ed brndio';*;. 

*• Itri'U a. n hrid.yrnnm ijawil to wed, 

I! 1 , it. 1 iron hi' ll.itI limn It'd : 

L'|1 M’i,., ill,. /i»./ig In'lmvi IS 'p.'d, 

Ifnt 'I'.'iic ■ In.! puw’r 
To 'iiiuu, lilf.'r In ll'ni Ill'll, 
i smb'i iiiy, i> .1 

“ l or. bl'ih-'iiii.' Sir John Itirl-yenni 
11'1 iliirm'd tlio’u mi*, this Si'iiiiier’s 
»n. n u, 

Tli't, v li it in’ ili.inis. nul mini a horn, 

And iiM nun; hi. ki r, 

Tin 1 1,MI' i-, I'.itlinut -n 'corn, 

Tli ’V w.dl. d ■. 'I. k(’l. 

“ As t!ir.)!i;li th» town their Inmiars fly, 
Frn* wind in, l-m, frn* wiid'ins high, 

A the i' 1 '.i i| li.nl ,i miik to sjiy, 

W..„* U ir.uiij ii i r 1 

The "tieets, stair-lie,uk, and iaits. forhye, 
AVore a’ imiio u 1 

“ l'Vin tin* Fronr's Veimrl, through and 
thrniigli, 

Care seem d tft’v.' hid Dumfries ml it u ! 
Ilni"' i.in's 1-irgnt tn link.*, or loew, 
Owijoy’d. the while. 

To view tin ii liii.||ds, a' uur'diinij 110 W 
In r iilil.i* style * 

” To ns. Ii.' fire whom sha loo'd best, 
llah's ndo we. there am.nig tin* rest; 

And, as, wi' joy, lnw aides 'Im pri"t. 

lake many nine, 

11ci OMiltaumi was expli'Sl, 

In i* ordr hire tlu** ■ 

“ ' Wow 1 but it m.ik- arm’s heart lowp 

light 

To see .udd fonk sap cleanly (light 1 
M en now, our flabby seems ns tight 
As when, long «ynr, 

HU looks wern first the young delight 
And pride o’ mine ! ’ 

" Hut on the meeker maiden’s part, 

Deep sighs alane her love assert I 
# D.*ep sighs, the language o’ the heart. 
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■Will aft reveal 
A flame nhilk a* the glo*» of nit 
Can ne’er conceal! 

“ Frac rank tn rank ttliile thousands 

hustle, 

In front, like waving corn, they rustle; 
Whore, dingling hkn a halrv’s whi-tlc, 

The Siller Cun, 

The royal «■ iu»b of n' this bustle, 
fi'i* iiii'iJ in the «nn 1 

“ Knsp\u!i(l fiau n |j ilnti <1 pole, 

A glimpse n't in inspir'd the whole, 

That nnhl and limn'', wi’ heart and soul. 

Their heads were cocklin'. 

Keen ns le \ e seen, nt lirM.iK droll, 

Mlids patrli the ‘■nudum;’ 

" In honour n this gautli thing, 

A id eke in honour o' thu King, 

A fuutli o’ flow'm the Gurd’ner.s bring, 

And frame sweet posies 
Of a’ the iidles o’ the Spun®, 

And Sunnier’' i"»es 1 

“ Aiming tile flunks folios they, weave. 
Theio’s Adam to the life, and 1'.' e : 

She, wi’ the apple in hei ueeve 
Untieing Ail.no i 

While S,it, ill’s l.iii' 1 ,him; in his sleeve. 

At him and mad ;n! 

“ The lily while, the vi'l t Mue, 

Tlifl he.itliiT-helK id nsniie hoc, 
ir. •urlV-ei'e for Invcis kind and tine, 
Wbat’cr tin ii lut, 

And that dear ilmv'r, to Friendship due, 

1 l-’oiget me not.’ 

A’ ih.ic, and wi’ them mingled now. 
Pinks and carnations, not a fi w, 
l-’iesli garland-, ghtt’ri wi’ the dew. 

And y ellim hrooin, 

Atliurt th i* ■eenteil welkin threw 
A rich pet fit Ue 1 

“ Pei fume, congnni.il to the dime, 

The sweitf't ill the sweetest time! 

Tin* merry hells, in j leimd chime, 

Kang through the air, 

At"l Minstrel' pliy'il in strains sublime, 

To charm the Fair!'' 

The pilucipnl nr High Street of 
Dumfries is very upaciuus, ami from 
its itmnincDct'iniuit at the New 
Church, rxtMjils iho whole length of 
the plncu in a direction parallel to 
the Null. The dullest imagination 
may eu'tly conceive what a tnagni- 
licent effect the Seven Trades must 
have had marching towards the Kirk- 
gato fort,— 


“ O happy they wha, up twa story, 

Saw the procession in its glory 1 
Alimg the roads it left out o’er vo 
Sic clouds o’ stoure, 

Yo con’diift ?ec yc’r thumb before ye 
For half an hour! ’’ 

But’tin a long march to the Craign, 
no caller streams cioss its line—ami 

" To went their basses, 

The sipiadrmis greined for ale that reams 
Frae Jenny Gaiks.” 

Now Jenny Okh’s was a noted 
public house iu Dumfries much fre- 
ipiented by respectable people, and 
taim d lor a sort of malt Injuor called 
t-rih/.riiii/, agreeable to iho taste, 
very btielc aud intoxicating. 

“ They who had cm ns or broken w md, 
Rcgniid to pegh and wail behind ; 

LauH to sit down, and still inclined 
To try their pith.” 

While “ the minstrels lowsnd Ap- 
pollo’s bag,” nml the Heel o’ Iloggic, 
Cutheiine Oggie, Willy was a wan¬ 
ton Wag, were followed by Biurn’s 
March to Rannockhurn, which wound 
up tlu; souls of the multitude to thu 
highest pitch of heroism. 

A* tin j and mail, b.iith ane and a', 

'I lii’j seem'd to $. 1,1 anil crons.-ly craw , 

Out miiu the lulU and In awn' 

The pipers pl..vi d; 

And inuring like a water iu’ 

The c.niU‘1 hur/itM." 

“ The Craigs, with ivy muitled irumd, 
Ut-ee!ioM hack thejncui.il sound ; 

And, a. the lumps nppiiiach'd ill.) (pound, 
Ara.se to vn w 

i.iktf some sweet islands, newly found, 

In fair lVion ! 

“ Syne, louder gun the busy hum 
O' friends r<juicing as they come : 

V.’i' double vir tliediiimmeiK ilium, 

’I lie pint stow ps clatter. 

And butrls o' negus, milk and ruin, 

Flow round like water I 

“ ‘T.ik a guile v aught—I'm sure ye’re 
w earv,’ 

Says Auny Kaillie to 1 er deary : 

John, fain to cue bin wife nan chcary. 
Indulg’d the tun, 

Gat fu‘, and dander'll lang and eerie, 

And tmt hi* gun— 

“ And miss'd, mairowr, the endearing 
charms 

(The very thought ilk liosam warms ’) 
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Of auld acquaintance* in swarms, 

Meeting like britheri, 

And wee-things giggling in the arm* 

O' their iond mithers! 

•* And bonny lessee, tight and clean, 

Buekit to please their ain lads' een— 

Lasses, whase faces, as the scene 
Its tints discloses, 

In glowing sncetncss iuterveno, 

Like living roses." 

While Convener Thomson's troop 
is preparing for action, the other 
battailous pile arm*, 

“ By three and thiec ; 

And ’tween ilk corps, for ln’f a milo 
Their banners flee ! " 

The house is cleared, and there in 
the. eye of the multitude, far ptietena 
the t-u ^et,"circled wiiue and red wi’ 
spruiii^n o' blue.’’ And ere the fir- 
imr begins, we have time to glance 
along the plain that divides the Mai¬ 
den-Craigs—covered with cinema, 
ginge-bteadsta-vna, legerdemain, 
and raree shows—while 

" Provisions, Furintmh in jars, 

And c*»ks o’ bear, 

Aru ranged like batteries, on curs 
In hunt and ruur." 

Tents, too, in nuinbci s, without num¬ 
ber numberless, where ou divot- 
b> Htsauld hiikies are rrarkiug—und 
in one of them Geordy Smith dis¬ 
coursing on war-— 

“ Like IWlor on tin* plains of Ttoy, 

A general here." 

The lLtminermen have charged 
their guns, nud Cmiveuer Thomson 
is about to let his off at the target— 
but the poet will not yet allow him 
to fife, and delights himself with this 
beautiful description— 

“ Meantime, the )ounker« on the green, 
In merry rounds arc dancing seen : 

Wi' r ipturc sparkling in their ecn, 

They mind, fu’ seel, 

The sappy kiss, and squeeze, between 
Ilk blithesome reel. 


Though whozsling eair, and cruppcn down, 
Autd Saunders seem’d, 

His ebaunter, for it* cheering sound. 

Was aye esteem'd. 

" Jock Williion, a sutor bred, 

Who, for tho fiddle, left his bade, 

Jigg’d it far better than ho sprd, 

For, oh! poor Jot k 
C'iu’J ne’er gang soberly to bed, 

Like other fa'k: 

11 Blind-fu', at wedding-, or a dance, 

He'd play, though like ana in n trance ; 

And then, for ft-ghiiug .link won'd prance 
At fair m niuikot. 

And box whoever durst advance. 

Till they sac ynikitl 

“ Yet Jock was as hui. ane a> bravo, 

And atli n foi the hvfpV -Uuvc : 

To snatch the drowning fiat) the wave, 
lie’d quickly ('.ire, 

And to a weeping outlier -»vu 
Her bairn alive 1 

“ To bear John Bruce cseit his skill, 
Ye'd never grudge nniiher gill: 

01 how’ he scorn’d th' Italian trill, 

And variation- , 

And gart bis thairm-stnngs speak, at will, 
True Scots Vibrations. 

*' Nor was it Only for n reel 
That Johnny whs belov'd -an weel : 

Hu low’d hinfilend, was aye genteel, 

And nhut’s fur inair, 

John to his puncc was true and leal, 

Ev'n in despair ! 

“ But wlia’s lie lilting in the rear, 

Sac snfr, sue tunefu*, and sue i lear ? 

It’s Dmgnnll, to the Muses dear, 

Whose modi-st merit 
Was sue rep rest for want o’ gear, 

Care crush'd his spirit! 

“ Aft. when the Waits were playing hj, 
I've mark'd bin viol with a sigh, 

Soothing lorn lovers, where they lie, 

To visions sweet— 

.Suft as a rubber's lullaby, 

When babbies greet. 


“ And as tho Highland dings begin, 

Their heels grow lighter wi’ the din: 

They smack their hands ; and, chin to chin, 
They cut and caper: 

Ev’n the bye-slanders figure in, 

And fiounce, and vapour I 

“ The minstrels there, were, Sandy 
Brown, 

The piper o' Lochmaben towns 


“ The loony Busk ahunt Ttuqmir, 

And Mary Scott of Yarrow fair ,• 
Twetdtide , and Oil with I were 
Where Helen lies I 

He play’d in tones that suit Despair, 
.When Beauty dies. 

“ But, ’twere owr long to reckon a’ 
The strains be play’d, ate eaft and slaw— 
Streint o’ the Minstrels, now awe, 
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Sweetest ami lait 
Memorials, like our wnponsliaw, 

Of ages purl I ” 

Lord Woodhouseleo, in & very 
kind leticr to John Alaynn (iHOi), 
nays, “You are no less happy in 
those occasional strokes of a delicate 
and tender nature, which take the 
reader us. it were hy surprise, and 
greatly enhance, hy contrast, the 
effect ol the general ludicrous strain 
of the composition—as where, alter 
representing some of the finest of the 
old Scottish aits, you add—a thought 
not unworthy of Milton, 

‘ lit* |>]iiveil in tuni's th.it suit Despair, 

M lien In,ud! dim.’ " 

We are told in the. notes that 
Sandy Blown was famous on the 
hautboy, which had been his hi end- 
winner for at least sixty years pre¬ 
vious to this period—that his iiead- 
c|uai lers were chiefly alLechmahen, 
aud that on till festive occasions lie 
was sine to he sent forns one ot the 
chief musicians. Jut k Wilson was 
a shoemaker; but a natural taste 
for music diverted him from his 
sober calling, reduced him to many 
(litlicuhles, and ultiumtelycompelled 
him to become an iuinate of the 
town’s hospital, where he died in 
December I till I, in the seventy sixth 
year of his age. In ciuly life lie was 
accounted a handsome man, of au¬ 
ditable appearance, brute, good- 
tempered, and humane,nlways ready 
to take the part of some hapless 
wight or insulted stranger. John 
Drum followed with unshaken fideli¬ 
ty die fortunes of the Pieteuder. 
Dorn at Draeinar, in Aberdeenshire, 
where the Earl of Mar first raised 
tho stand,lid of Rebellion in ,171 j, 
John was a Jacobite from his nadle; 
actively engaged in the Rebellion of 
1715, ho was takeu prisoner, and 
for a while confined In Edinburgh 
Castle. At a ball, given by some 
of tin lr friends, the lady of a High¬ 
land Chieftain called for The Gather¬ 
ing ot tlm ClaiiB, which the musi¬ 
cians either could not, or dared not 
play. “ I know,” said ^he lady, “ one 
who can play it, and would play it 
if he had liberty.” John was brought 
from his dungeon into tho ball¬ 
room, where his violin had 6uch an 
effect, that the whole paity inte¬ 
rested themselves in his favour, 
aud the lady procured his par¬ 


don. He returned to the Highlands 
for a time, but, on a visit to Mof¬ 
fat, having gained great celebrity as 
a player of ball-music, settled iu 
Dumfries, where lie spent the rest 
of his days, lie is supposed hy 
Diirns to have been the composer of 
the favourite Scots air of “ Whistle 
o'tr the laivc o't." But that air was 
composed long before he existed. 
John Dingwall was of the fiist orde" 
of Border Minstrels. In the tender 
and pathetic melodies of Caledon.a 
he was without a liv&l on the violin. 
Ho had also a line, taste for dancing, 
v liieli with music he taught in a 
number of genteel families in Dum- 
fiies. But what is often the mi'.for¬ 
tune of genius, he wanted confidence 
in his own abilities, and lived and 
died in very narrow ciicumstances. 

“ Tb tlii-i Linn*, now, im’ ninny .i (louder, 
A old guns w i n- limit) nip ,ul Mu- thunder : 
Three |uit- o’ uliilk, m ilk.i liumler, 

I)nl &a*> ri’tul, 

That collar Innri gat ninny n lurn’er, 

In thi» tin moil ! 

*• Wide o* tin* mark, n*> if tn *rar ns, 

The bullets lipp’d the swaird lih,* harrows ; 
And, liiiihl unn* a’ the n.iwa and i|i.iiiu»t 
About tin* plui-e, 

Rainruds wen* fleeing thick as arrows 
At Chevy Chase ! ” 

Yet in spite of ail the danger, the, 
festive groups are without fear—lads 
oxter lasses— 

“ Or dance like wud, 

Blithe when the guns gjeil aff, sue queer 
To he.tr tlie thud." 

\Ye confess that vve are waxing 
Impatient to get another sight, at so 
critical njuucture, ot Convener Tarn- 
son. But no—tho poet will have his 
will—nor are we loth to lose our¬ 
selves with him in bis visionary stroll 
among the CraigB. 

“ O ! ai’ what gteo the Muse alravaigs 
Owr a* the beauties o' the Craigs !— 
Forgetting a’ the ills and plagues 
That aft harass us, 

She scours the hi 1 !* anil dales, for leagues, 
Round this Parnassus! 

“ Sweet spot! how happy hie I been 
Seeking UinU’-neat* with eager eeu; 

Or, pu iug gowan* on the green, 

Where waving coin, 

Dhio-belD and rosea, fiinge the scene, 

A ltd flowring thorn! 

“ Yonder the lads and lassies group, 

To see the luckless Lover’s lowp : 
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Was’* me that disappointed lloup, 

That crurl Might, 

Should drive fowk frae this warld to (coup 
To endleta night I 

“ Beneath yon cliff, high beetling owr, 
la chaste Diana’a Maiden-Bow'r : 

There, sacred to the guardian Pow’r, 

A tablet stands, 

Inscrib'd by a‘ wha make that tour, 

In true-love's bands! 

“ Sae strait and narrow is the way, 

Nane but pure virgins enter may : 

And, O! it’s droll, in Ibis essay, 

When flirts, alack! 

Their wee infirmities betray, 

By turning back! 

•• Censorious Bess, that dorty dame, 

Cam here to carve her lover's name; 

But Bessy, having been to blame 
For failings, too, 

Had nearly gano to licr lang hame, 

In squeezing through! 

“ Hither, forbye the young and fair, 
Crave matrons come to tnk^the air, 
l-,v‘n gentry, and the sons o care, 

Itesort, a-wee, 

To view, around, the beauties rate 
By land and sen! 

“ At tide time, with an anxious mind. 
The sailor's wife, lang left behind, 

Looks for her love with ilka wind, 

And watches here 
Ship after ship, to Nith ronsign’d, 

Till he appear! 

“ Behold, far hence, in sylvan charms, 
Cots, country-seats, kirk-towus, and farms, 
Hills, circling wide, wi' sheep in swarms; 

And mould'ring tuw’rs, 

Famous, lnngsyne, for chiefs in arms. 

And potent pow'ia! 

«* Imbower'd around, bow aw et to spy 
Corn-riggs and orchard* laughing lie! 
Dumfries, wi’ steeples to the sky, 

And ships in crowds, 

And Criffel hill ascending high 
Among the cloud* 1 

u Lo! glitt'ring onward to the sea, 

The stream that gave the Muse to me! 
Pure stream, on whase green banks, wi' 
glee, 

In Life a sweat morn, 

I chas’d the gaudy butterflee, 

Ere Core was born I 


1 left thy banks, eweet Kith, sac dear, 

Tbit heart o’ mine 
Lowps light whene’er I think or hear 
O' thee, or thine! 

M In Seed-time, when tby Karmors saw, 

In Simmer, when tby toect blow; 

In Harvest, or in frost and anaw, 

When Winter Inw'ra, 

My heart and mind are with ye a’— 

For ever yours!” 

So closes Canto Second. Canto 
Third Is chiefly occupied by short 
and pithy eulogies on the more pro* 
iniuent characters among the Corpo¬ 
rations, or the concourse, the Feast 
where 

“ Convent r Tumson mous'd the board. 

Where sat each Deacon like a lord," 

and a continuation of the competi¬ 
tion. It is pieasant reading through¬ 
out—but this is excellent. 

“ But, bark! throughout the tented 
plain, 

Where mirth, and wine, and music, reign, 
Bellona, wi’ her stalwart train 
O' men in arms, 

Recals the wand’ring Muse again 
To War’e alarms! 

“ There, still, instead o* marksmen true 
To shoot at yonder Urget now, 

Some fallows held tlieir guns askew, 

And somo let fly 

Clean oivr the CraigN, nyont our view— 

A mile owr high ! 

“ Hob Simeon, sportsman bred and bom, 
To won tbe Royal Prize bad aworn ; 

But windy Uubin'a powder-horn 
Blew up in air. 

And he had nought hut skaitb and scorn, 
And meikle care! 

“ Some chaps, bumbaa’d amid the 
yonder, 

Pat in the ball before the powder ; 

Some clapp'd their guns to the wrar.g 
■hou’der, 

Where, frno the priming, 

Their cheeks and whiskers gat a acowdar, 
Their een, a styming! 

“ Steeking hi* een, big John M'Maff 
Held out his musquet like a staff; 

Turn’d, though the cbiel was ba’f-and-ha’f, 
Hia head away, 

And, panting, cried, 1 Sirs! ieehe aff?’ 
la wild dismay! 


“ Ob! though it*, mony a langaoms year, “ Puir gowk! no’ar uetd to War’* alarms, 
Since, fu* o’ care, and scant o’ gear, Thoagh levs o Earns hi* bosom warms, 
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Hi* fears foresaw a thousand harms— 

But here the Muse 

Propones, for twa-ihree friends in arms, 

A short excuse; 

'• Peace and gude-will had been sae lang 
The burthen o' the People’s sang. 

Their arms like useless lumber hang ; 

Nor fife, nor drum, 

Was heard, save when the fire-bell rang 
For some foul luni! " 

’Tin n»iv afternoon,and still tvlieie 
tin* SevenTradps lie encamped, their 
gilded banners are proudly dying, 
and still detachments advance to thu 
stance and 44 cock their guns,” while 
often from the throng lads and lasses 
re the to the Whins, a perilous se¬ 
clusion, at thought of which the 
poet shakes his head, smites his 
breast, and fetches a deep drawn 
sigh. Hitherto all has been peace, 
or hut the mimicry of war, aud the 
stanzas at the commencement of 
Cauto Fourth are growing somewhat 
sleepy, when luckily an incident 
gives animation to the scene, and 
brings on a pugilistic encounter, 
which excites great Interest on the 
Plain of the Craigs, though it would 
have been pronounced lather a blub¬ 
bering affair on Moulsey-Hurst. Yet 
it is repotted with eo much spit it, 
that we think it not unworthy of in¬ 
sertion in Bell’s Life iu London. 
Here it is— 

“ Till now, while tliuud'iiug gnus re¬ 
sound, 

The feast prevails, the glass goes round : 
Pastime and harmony abound, 

And fond entreating— 

Pleasures that huV, for ages, crown'd 
This meriv meeting I 

“ Bright Plmbus, frachis azure clime, 
Shone sweetly radiant a’ the time ! 

Nature herscl’ was in her piimc— 

When fruits and fluw'rs 
Fill the glad heait wi* thoughts sublime 
Of heavenly Powers 1 

“ But word was brought to Deacon tirecr, 
„ Intrench'd wi’ friends, pics, bread, and beer, 
That, counter to a mandate clear, 

Ane o’ the Snoba, 

Vain at a peacock, strutted here 
In crimson robes 1 

“ This news, though nought cou'd happen 
droller, 

Bred the hale party meikle dolour i 
A Taylor, niair ftae spleen than valour, 


Assail d the man, 

And, taking Crispin by the collar, 

To carp began; 

'"Ye gude-fur-naething Sutor hash, 
Though muitted is your carrot pash, 

Tell me, I aay, thou Captain Flath, 
Withouten charter, 

What right ha’e ye to wear this saili. 

And star and garter ?' 

44 4 It <e(s ye rreel, indeed, to specr,' 

The Sutor answer’d with a sneer: 

4 I represent King Crispin here! 

While, fye for shame, 

Your Iou«y Craft to manhood ne’er 
Cou'd yet lay claim 1 ’ 

“ Cut to the quick wi’ this rebuff. 

The captious Taylor grew mair gruff; 

And, swearing he was better stuff 
Than sic a foutre, 

Stripp’d, in a twinkling, to the buffi 
And brav'd the Sutor. 

“ 4 A ling, a ring!' the Sutors cry'd : 

4 A ring, a ring 1 ' the Snipps reply'd s 
Some egg’d them on; and, while some try\i 
To stop their fly ting, 

The crowd fell back, encircling wide 
A space for fighting 1 

41 In dread fur what might happen neist, 
Around the ring the clamour coast: 

Sae croose the twa set up their crcctt, 
Before the toulie, 

Fowk thought in other's wamea. at least, 
They'd sheath a goulie. 

44 Wi' looks that ill conced'd his fears, 
The Taylor in the lists appears : 

King Ctispin, wha in nobler weirs 
Had often bled, 

His brawny arm, indignant, rears, 

And, dauntless, said; 

44 4 Now tak, thou warst o’ worthless tilings, 
Thu vengeance due frac slighted Kings I ’ 
Wi’ that, Ids garments aff he flings, 

And, as lie struck, 

.The supple Taylor skips and springs— 

Aye jeuking back! 

4 4 To see fair play, or help a fricn', 

Fowk stoiter’d frae a' airts, bedeen : 

Auld wives, to redd them, ran between, 
Like Amazons, 

And nought was heard, eyne, owr the green, 
Bat setaigha and gtoana 1 

44 The Taylor-lad, fourfoughten soir, 

Was knockit down, ance, twice, end mair; 
His baffled comrades, in despair, 

Draw quickly near hint, 
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Heeze up his carcase on a eliair, 

Revive, and chear hiui. 

'* Boprent wi’ blood, beiprent wi* glxr, 

Hi* e«n japann’d, hi* ehofti a>jnr, 

* Be thsnkiu’ man, it i« nae war,’ 

Says Edom Bryon, 

1 A living dog is better far 

Than a dead lion ! ’ 

“ 'Mid loud hur/na, and women's xqllccls, 
A d.iwti of hope the Taylor feels ; 

Fvght* like a cook that rins and a heel*, 
While, (lunt, limit, limiting, 
Ciispin pursues. trip* up hi* heels. 

And leaves him grunting ! 

“ WV1 .it the upshot o’ this fray, 

'I lie Tallins Imre tlieir friend away : 

C Tiepin remain'll in kingly snny; 

And. loud and lang. 

Bursts of mid joy, ‘ hurray ! hurray ! ’ 
Exulting, rung! ” 

Lord Woodhouselce remaiks, 
“ that the justly merited triumph of 
the tailor faction h somewhat im¬ 
paired by the intrusion of King 
Crispin into a solemnity with which 
lie had prope.iiy no concern—and 
still more by his defeating in com¬ 
bat the valorous tailor who dared to 
cope with him in prowess. These 
no doubt are blemishes which are 
faiily open to critical censure; but 
iuntames might be given of similar 
defects even in the great master¬ 
pieces of the ancient and modern 
epic vci so.” The poet says that 
these objections are applicable only 
to the edition of 1808 , and have been 
obviated in the piesent publication 
by a new airangeinent. We are 
glad of it. Tiie defeat of the tailor 
as it is given above, is consistent not 
only with poetical justice, but with 
every other kind of justice—and 
them would hare been Lometblug 
shocking to nature in his victoiy. 
The blood of the sutors is up—there 
is a general affray—and the aspect 
of things is very alarming. 

" Frac Johnny Croat’s home to the Bor- 
der, 

tVas ne’er sic tumult and disorder . 

Here Discord stravs new broils to forder i 
There, Bragles flew 
To baud the Sutor-lads in order, 

But nought wou'd do. 

“ Rob Kinnie, Clench and Jeaniy Strong, 
And twa-threo mas, the feght prolong I 
Where’er they com, iff flew the throng 


O' country billies, 

Like cattle ptodit with a prong, 

Or deg-itung tillios. 

" There'* little wisdom in his pow 
Who lights a candle at tbe lowe : 

To bell tbe cat wl’ sic a acroir, 

Some swankies etiled; 

But, 0 I they gat a fearfu' euwe 
Ere a’ was settled ! 

“ Rustling like droves o' madden'd tuwt, 
Roll’s party caus'd a gen’ral rout: 

Foul play nr fair; kick, cuff, and clout; 

Right side, cr wratig, 

Friends feghting fi lends, rum pag’d shout, 

A druckcn thraug! 

*• In vain fonveuer Taimon rais’d 
And wav'd his hand, liko sue hn'f craz'd : 
lit vain his heralds Hen It’d and phras'd, 
Where Strife, tang brewing, 
Threaten’d, like Ilium when it bias d, 

Baitb wreck and ruin! 

'■ To furnish weapons for th' affray, 
Craems, tents. Bod stanns, were swept away : 
Puist fowk, unus’d to cudgel-play, 

And doose spectators, 

Were a’ involv'd In this deray, 

Like gladiators I 

11 Nor cou'd ye ken, wi* nicest cure, 

The victors free the vanquish’d there : 

Like Kelton Hill, that leghting Fair, 

The hubblcthew, 

Wi neevrs, and staffs, and rugging hair, 

Sae ansornc grew ! 

" And aft, a- ye may iveel MippOiu, 

In broils where women mtcipose, 

Baith parties gat the sairvst blows. 

Blows that were gi'tn them 
While pu'd and haul'd by their ain joes, 
Striving to screen them I 

'* Thus, lang and sail, our pleasures crost, 
The battle rag'd frac host to host; 

The turbulent, when uppermost, 

Tint a’ decorum, 

And, like the Ocean, tempest-tost, 

Dravo a' before them I 

‘* At length a parley ia decreed— 

Parties shake bands, and are agreed : 

The crowd, dispersing, join wi' speed 
In nobler fun, 

The shooting for that royal Meed— 

The Siller Gun I ” 

It was truly said by an eminent 
Scotsman in the House of Commons 
that his countrymen seldom assem¬ 
bled in large number** on occasions 
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favourable to excitement, without 
bloodshed—not meaning murder, 
but all manner of blows. It may have 
been an indifferent argument on a 
great political question ; but tlie ob¬ 
servation shorn d knowledge of the 
national character. We are at once 
a hot-blooded and a long-headed 
people — and there is prodigious 
power in this junction of fervour and 
prudence. In the oideu time we 
were revengeful; but we Are not so 
now—our passion boils off, and we 
boon become again self-possessed 
aud discreet. Such a row as the 
above is pleasantly Scottish—no¬ 
body ever saw any thing at all like 
it io England—and there arc touches 
here and there that distinguish it 
from an Ii ish fight—as, for example, 

“ Puiit fnwV, unused to cudgel-play, 

Aud dooso spectators, 

Were a' involved in this deray 
Like gladiatoni.” 

The interposition of the women 
too is very Scottish—and very un- 
Irish—and we wish the clergy would 
M'cacli down the incumbrance—for 
t is impossiblo to think without in¬ 
dignation how uniformly 

" Daith partial* gat the saircst blows, 
Blows that were gijen them 

While pu'd and haul'd by their ain joes, 
Striving to skreen them.’' 

The tawpics/ 

It must be now wearing well on 
towards evening, aud we cannot 
imagine how it has happened that 
the contest is yet undecided for the 
Siller Gun. John Mayne has afford¬ 
ed us no information whatever re¬ 
specting the conditions—how many 
shots were alluwed to each ^compe¬ 
titor—or how far distant the target. 
It would almost seem indeed as if 
each hero fired once only for the 
pi iz«—yet has there been a perpe¬ 
tual fire of musketry from morn till 
dewy eve. The contest is terminat¬ 
ed, however, in Borne admirable 
stanzas. 

“ Amid the scenes, depaiuted here, 

O' love, and war, and social cheer, 

Auld Sportsmen fired correct and clear ; 
Anil Samuel Clark, 

Mild as the Spring, when flow’rs appear. 
Just miss'd the mark i 

" Auld Sodgers, too, and hoaeat Tara, 
Rstufri’d triumphant frae the ware, 


Level’d their guns like none o* Mare, 

While mony a dame 
Extol’d the glory o’ their scare, 

And deeds o’ fame 1 

“ Yet, oh ! examples were but lew 
Of herdiment, like their’s, I trow ; 

When Geordy Ru his trigger drew, 

The bowel-hive 

Gart ineikle Geordy change his hue 
Four times or five I 

“ When his gun snappit, James 
Charge after charge, charg’d to the eo ; 

At length she bounc’d nut owr a tree, 

In numy a dinner— 

‘ For Guile’s sake, bairns! keep back ! 1 
cries he : 

* There' sax shot in her! ’ 

“ Loud leugh the crowd at Watty Lock, 
Whase gun exploded at ha'f-cock : 

* Hoot,’ cries a friend, by way o’ joke, 

* My honest carl, 

Your gun wants only a new Btock, 

New lock, and barrel! ’ 

“ Wull Slianklin brought his firelock 
hither, 

A nd cock’d it in an unco switber : 

Ae drucken Sutor jeer’d anither 
To como and learn— 

Fuff play’d the priming—heels owr ither, 
They fell in ehairn! 

“ Just in the moment o' disgrace, 
Convener Tamson saw their case : 

O! how be hid his manly face. 

And ileecli’il thae fallows 
To think upon the glorious race 
O' godlike Wallace! 

“ William M'Ninli, a Tuylor ilee, 

Rous'd at tho thought, charg’d his tuxee ; 
Took but ae vizzy wi’ his ee— 

The bullet dies 

Clean through the targot to a tee, 

A ad wons the Prize! 

" His winsome wife, wha lang had miss'd 
him, 

Press’d thro* the crowd, careee’d and kiss’d 
him: 

Less furthy dames, (whacou'd resist them ?) 
Th’ example take; 

And soma held up his bairns, and bleas'd 
them, 

For daddy's sake I 

11 In William’s hat, wi* ribbons bound, 
Ths Gunny was wi' laurel crown'd; 

And, while in triumph owr the ground 
They bore him tenty, 

Hu health in streams o’ punch gted round, 

* Lang life and plenty I ’ 
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" Wi* loud applause, frae man and wo¬ 
man, 

Hit f.imo spread like a spate wide foaming! 
Warse deeds lia’e gi’en to mony a Roman 
Immortal fame; 

Dot prodigies are grown sae common, 

They've tint the name!” 

Canto Fifth opens with infinite 
spirit. 

“ While to Dumfries the rumour flies, 
MacNish has non,” 

tho troops ground their arms—each 
squadron in their own grand mar¬ 
quee drink a deuch an-doras—chil¬ 
dren run from tent to tent—and 

“ La-vs Lo dance in' him wlmwon, 

Arc fnrnat(1 pre-sing.’ 

We know no'finer humanity in any 
poem than this giving of the victory 
to William MacNish, a tailor elec— 
Dnd inspiring him to win it, by think¬ 
ing mi “ the glorious taee o’ god¬ 
like Wallace.” It seems to reinstate 
the lailor faction in their ptistlne 
dignity, and we sen again 

11 The uil'iis »ilk, erect and bold, 

Intent on fame. 1 ' 

We have always thought the great¬ 
est line in Shakspeare— 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’’ 

And never was this effect more 
thiillingly exemplified than il ls 
here, the whole world fliugiug aside 
the juejudicts of its education, to 
at knowledge the victor to be a man. 

“ But nmn, to finish the campaign, 

1 To arms 1 to arms! ’ lesound* amain : 

The Sr' k s Tii.iurs, s)ue, a’ rank d again 
In due gradation, 

March trae the Cinigs. a glitt’ring train— 

A grand ovation ! 

•* '1 he crowd, in token of applause, 

Threw up their hats as black as craws ; 

And follow’d fast, wf loud huzzas, 

Except a few 

Whase hearts, owr zealous in the cause, 
Were squeamish now! 

11 Far as the keenest ee cou’d run, 

The waving flags, and mony i gun, 

Buskit wi’ flow'rs, and yellow whun, 

Sae sweetly shining, 

Stream’d like a rainbow, while the sun 
Was just declining 1 

" And, as the troops drew near the town, 
With a’ the ensigns o' renown, 

The Mogietiatee paraded down, 
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And a' the Gentry, 

And Love and Friendship vied to croon 
Their joyoua entry ! ” 

“ < See, see the comj’ring Hero comes 1 ’ 

Tho Band struck up with a* their drums : 
Louder the bass-fiddle burn", 

Tho cymbals jingle, 

And, in ton thousand thousand hum-, 

Glad voices mingle I 

“ Close by Convener Turn son's side, 

Tho Victor march’d «i’ stately -tride: 

The Seven- Trades'-Flag, unfurl’d sae wide, 

Was liorrui before; 

And the lang train advanc’d wi' pride, 

By corps and corps ! 

*< To Mutress Corsane * when they came, 
Tho Deacons bail’d tbe Comely damn i 
Took aff tlieir hats ! mull'd her name, 

And, marching on, 

I.owr'd their flags to worth and fame, 
Where’er they shone' 

“ Like ruses on a castlo-wa'. 

The Leililies smil’d upon them a : 

Frae the Auld Kirk to the Trados'-IIn , 

And New Kirk stfeple, 

Vc might have walk'd a mile or tna 
On heads o' people ! 

*• 1 0! what can keep our John sae 
lang ? ' 

l rice Meggy Muncy, in the throng : 

* I left him happy, hale, and strong, 

\VY sedi and sword on— 

Uude grunt there may he naething wrang 
\VY Johnny Gordon ! ’ 

“ Lang, Jang they dander'd to and fro, 
Wlia miss'd a kinsman nr a In-nu : 

The pomp and splendour o’ the Show, 

To then! and tlleir's, 

Brought nought hut npprehensive woe, 

And fruitless cares ! ^ 

“ Back to the Craigs they hie again, 

To seek their friends amang the slain : 

By the road-sides, and on the plain, 

The drucken crew. 

Heart-sick, and penitent in vain, 

Were unco fu’!" 

The Scots—there is no denying it 
—are a nation of drunkards as well 
as gentlemen. And John Mayne has 
not blinked the Protestant ascen¬ 
dency of fermented liquor.. The 
Muse, he says, with one laughing and 
one weeping %ye, 

" In sorry to pourtray 
The fuddled heroes of the day." 

The return from the Craigs into 


The Siller Gun. 
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Dumfries is depicted fts almost as 
dUa«t.rous as that of thn retreat of 
the British army Vom Burros. 
Broken firelocks, and torn doublets 
strewed the road. 

*' Here lay beside the bugle horn, 

A cat-cut streamer ; 

And there, blithe herald of the morn, 

The parish drummer.” 

Been “ GleyM Geordio " has sunk 
down ovpi powered— 

“ Reviewing still in fancy’s ee 
The martial train, 

* Now, gentlemen, tab tent,' he cric“, 

Ami snored again.” 

These victims —and two or three 
others—such as Rob Kownie and 
Clench. are selected because the 
most illustrious—hut of the mere 
rank and file, and followers of the 
army, it is said, 

“ Carts, syno, wi’ sic ns dughtna gap, 

Were panged till they con'd liaud nac 
*niae.” 

To our imagination there is some* 
thing very Miltonic In the tnonsyl* 
labic—Carts. 

" But turn, my Muse, frae icenos debasing, 
To windows fin'd wi* Beauty gazing— 

To streets wi' happy thousands praising 
The passing shnw ; 

Aud bonfires crackling loud, and blazing, 

As on they go ! 

“ Ring ding, ding, ding, the bells ling in, 
The Minstrels screw their merriest piu : 

The Magistrates, wi' loyal dm, 

Tab alf their c.m'kers ; 

And boys their annual pranks begin, 

Wi’ sijuibs and crackers! 

“ Wee's in.’ fur Deacon Ronald's jeezy, 
That sat sac orthodox and easy ! 

For, while he smiled at his nin Lee/}, 

A kcpi'Ii earn whizzing, 

'Set a’ its ringlets in a blcezy, 

Aud left them bizzing! 

“ Aud wae’s mo, likewise, for tho folly, 
That fowk, ha'f-lu’, shou'd fire a volley ! 
As through the town they march’dsae jolly, 

A feu Jejuie 

'Hod nearly led to melancholy. 

And great annoy I 

" Tat, tat, a-rat-tat, emitter, clatter, 

Gun after gun. play'd bjittcr blatter: 

A random shot, not level'd at her, 

Hit Nanny Nairn- 
Gart bonny Nanny’s blue een water, 

And hurt b«r arm | 


“ This, when Convener Tamton saw, 

He griev'd and soon dismiss d them a ■ 

Syne, wi’ the Deacons, tenur'd awi, 

By Maister Wylie's, 

And took hit seat at the Town's Ha', 

Among the Bailies." 

The bailies and their quests take 
coffee; Doctor Thomas Mutter, ml- 
niriter of St Michael’a, or the old 
church of Dumfries, a gentleman of 
distinguished talents, of groat elo¬ 
quence as a preacher, and eminent 
ns a thenlngUt, first saying grace 

“ O Thou by wlio-e resi-tlc's law 
Kings, kingdoms, empires, stand or fa*! 
Watch owr this realm, bless "real aud am a ; 

Keep, keep 11 s free ! 

And fill our hearts wi' reverend awe 
l’or truth and Thee.” 

“ The town clerk nest, B fallow fine, 

Who ne’er lov’d water in hi* wine, 

Gart bring the great big garduvinc, 

And fill the glasses ; 

Wi’ thriea three cheers, in bumpers, sjne 
The claret passes.” 

The bumpers dtunk are about a 
scorn—and there is some excellent 
singing. 

“ Of early scenes the singers sung, 

In days of yore, when Life was young, 

When music dwe't on llku tongue ; 

Aud a' the Aims 

To Peach their conilcii harp* had stmng 
Wi' lightsome hearts.” 

The Billies themselves lead in 
God save the King—arid volunteer 
Rule Biitannia—and among tho 
healths drunk “ to friends awa,” 
none seems to have been followed 
with heartier acclamations than that 
of—'“ Sir John Shaw." 

“ A pattern hi iglit, 

Of virtue, reverential awe, 

And Tntmi upright." 

Then is given, with the usual re¬ 
luctance, “ Happy to meet, happy to 

E art, and happy to meet again.” The 
allies and the select leave tho 
town-hall tolerably steady, and with 
faces tolerably flushed; Dr Mutter 
goes straight home; the Johnstones, 
Murrays, Maxwells, &c. hurry off to 
dress for a dancing assembly; tho 
streets are alive and illuminated till 
a late hour; and with some beauti¬ 
ful stanzas, affectionately addressed 
to dear Dumfries, concludes the 
manners-painting poem. 
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of the Heart and other poems, lcvietv- 
ed, 513. 

Alpine Tri.idler, extracts from the jour¬ 
nals of an, No. I., \31—No. 11., 335 
—No. 111., 555—N i. IV , 038. 
Anglo-Ni iinan Trouvrii**, Hunt of the 
12fh and I.'ltli r.imtiic., Sllli—giving 
sprriiiieiis of the ports in “ I.u 
VojHge do St lliai.d.io," SOT —and In 
“ i.e (loin m ile Hi'ii,” par Mai .'.re 
Ware, 81 7. 

Ascension Day, a sonnet by ,T. I’. IIol- 
lnigs, OIKi. 

A'jmia, i lie charactir of, 620. 

Aiiihuie., Hints to, 10(1, 357, 007. 

Bail In*, Joanna, anal) sis ol her Dramas, 
1, 265. 

Ballads fiom the Gentian of I'liluul, 
381, 5 *i.j. 

Biiin>, the |ir.»l.imutimi of them nho- 
lislnd hy the nrtv M image Bill, 003. 
Bariiiihv Palm-, the man who “ tell Ins 
was." Chap. I., —Cli.ip 11,38— 

Ciiap. III., 12—Chap IV,, 11. 
Belgium, hum'ill ilf.Lls of democratic 
asreinli.'iiry in, 001. 

Bein-iid of Veulai'o'ir and bis woiks, 
323. 

llish.ipi.f l.iuhfnld and Coventry, on the 
late 098. 

Until r, W. Ai.l.i r, hi-, sonnets on the 
otfnos and furl tines of poetry 153. 
Chapter on the Tmtibadour*, ,2 iO. 
Chrv„l|.-r d Industiie, the, 514. 

Cotton inaiiufactiii'e, the, 107—Ai 4- 
tviiglit disph.yed mole restless energy 
of mind than lei tile creative ge. ins, ib. 
—Hargreaves invented the H|iiniiing 
jenny in 1107, il>.—Crumpton, the 
mule in 1779, ill.—the exp. rtntion of 
rottnn yarn excited the alarms of the 
piece good makers, 409—the con'est 
between the spinners and uiaiiu’ae- 
tuierx described, ib.— put an end to by 
the invention of the dressing machine 
by Uudrlilfe in 1804,411—Radcliffe’s 
pamphlet describing the progress of bis 
discovery noticed, ib.—the conjoint pro¬ 
duction of the self-acting mule by De 
Gough and Roberts referred to, 414— 
character of Mr Heine's book on tbe 
history of the cotton manufacture, ib. 


—the war swelled tbe current of ma¬ 
nufacturing greatnrss, Ib. tt si>q —but 
that greatnrss was not without its 
perils, 418—particularly from an un¬ 
due increase of joint stork-hank*, II). 
—from fictitious home and foreien bills 
of exchange, 4l9—from overtrading, 
420—the rotton manufacture on the 
increase abroad ns well ns nt home, 
l?l, H bluri'leis ol I)r Bowling 

exposed, 422. 

Crompton, Samuel, the inventor of the 
mule, his diameter, 407. 

D'Aubignv, his gallant services as the 
Huguenot Captain, 17, 177. 

Definitions ol wr.ilih, 821— l>y Adam 
Smiil'. ill.—hy U.eai'lo. v *21—l>y l.ord 
Lsudrrd.de, 825—by Mull Inis, ib.— by 
Torrens. H2(i—to define tvrulth is not 


rnsy, 827—by Ray, 828. 

Delta, winter sketches by, 2(11—vernal 
sUvlebis by, 831. 

Demrriaiiu ascendency, fore'gii remits 
of, 055. 

Denmdorus, tbu song of, 834s 

D'Industrie, the Chevalier, .51 4. 

Dissenter*, the great variety of them 
eiiuinirnted, 001 . 

Dinmas by Joanna Baillie, analysis of 
lleuriipiea, a tragedy, 3—auaLsis of 

Uiillieil’o, It Hazelly, 5 J<) 8 , 

Dramatic puetr), com-,iaiisuu between 
ancient and model n, 205. 

D)lng Flower, the, « pm in, by Frederick 
lliickeit, 591. 

E nly i ising, 029. 

Edward Lonsdale, Chap. I. 80.—Chap. 
11.87. 

England, foreign results of democratic 
ascendency in, 055. 

Extraits front the Journals of an Alpine 
Tiateiler, No. L, 131—No. IT.,335— 
No. 11L, 5.i5—No IV., 038 

Funnly Poetry, the Slieriil'a Ball, 90. 

Fanny Fairfield, Part First, 199—l\o 
.Second, 391 — Pait Tniid, 497. 

Foreign commerce, 49, 115. 

Foreign policy, foreign commerce, and 
the Pi uaso. Germanic oust* inhou-e 
league, 49—lamentable tReels of the 
foreign policy of the Whig-Iladiuil 
Ministry, 49, a irq .— the Berlin and 
Milan decrees originated ill passion, 
were enforced by power, and were 
easily evaded by smuggling, 52 —the 
present system of 1 ’russu-Germany 
rests on opiuion, 53 —It substantially 
comprehends two-thirds of Germany, 
54—its existence was only diseoveird 
to England bjf'the acuteness of laird 
Stuart de Both say, our ambushadur in 
Paris, 55—the Piincipelity of Hesse 
Casual refused to join the Prussian 
league in 1828, 50—the bargain and 
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*ale treaty of 8th May, 1828 t _formed Foreign results of <1; sncMtfc ascendeftcy 


with Hwe Darmstadt, referred to, 
ib,—the Hanoverian league formed in 
September, 1828, to coiinteiact the 

effects of the Pru'slHfi league, lb_ 

comparative strength of the Prussian 
and Hanoverian leagues in 1830, 57 
—superiority of the Pi iissin j league in 
188;, shown by figures mill a map, ib. 
—the levohit.unoi y |ii'liiei[iles advoeat- 
e<l b> England and 1'Viuii o shown to 
be the nnrneili.itc c.hisp of the forma- 

ti<a:i ol the l’i ussiuri league, lb_Eilg- 

l.iii.t has thus been juggled out of fifteen 
nnll'ons of eiistoineis, 50—republican 
Sait/i i l.iiul foi biiM’iitiance into the 
league, (10—the iieres-lnn of Holland 
uud liilgium only wanted to consoli¬ 
date the system, ib.—a res ievv taken 
of the prartii'.tl mnl priispeetive hear¬ 
ings of the league on our rouiincico 
with Piti.sii, til, (I in/—suggestions 
oli'cieil fur the improvement ami ex¬ 
tension of our li.tilc, 71, <1 mi j —re¬ 
flections on the character of the Mini¬ 
sters who guide our foieign commerce 
and foieign policy, 77—it is high time 
tlmt a government of rash impulse mid 
personal interest should be replaced by 
one i biiracterislically national, 78— 
men ol law proved to be nnsuited to 
legislate tor a commercial country, ill. 
—the merchant and miiiiufaetuier 
shown to be belter -cquultiteil with the 
coiiitiirrcial interests of the nation, 79 
—the concerns of foreign commricc 
entrr into every question of foreign 
policy, 115—the designs of Ilussia 
threaten the routiimmice of the social 
and matiiial prosperity of England, 
11 ( i—the want ot prudence and spirit 
at the Foreign Office gave Russia a 
dangerous list en deucy over Tut hey, 118 
— Russia did nut instigate the. for¬ 
mation of the Prusso- Germanic league, 
151)—she hua dismembered the Tuth- 
|,h dominions, lb.—enumeratii.n of 
'“the conquests of Russia timing the 
last sixty yem t, I15 1 ’—war with 
Russia depiecvvted, lb.— flrinursa and 
foresight should lie cxerciwd to put 
her more strongly iri the wrong, lib 1 
a levievr and summary taken of 
our commercial interests which are 
involved in and nietiuced by the 
rat err of Russia, ib,, rt xn/. — 
t Russia possesses beyond any other 
country the natural materials for un¬ 
bounded commerce, 151—the facility 
and cheapness of her internal naviga¬ 
tion siii pass those of olbrr countries, 
152—the extraordinary advancement 
of Odessa depleted 153—the gigantic 
fairs in Russia noticed, ib.—close of 
the discursive review of the coramer- 
ciar economy of llussie, 151. 


in rranee and England, ti ) 0 —alarm¬ 
ing progress towards universal domi¬ 
nion by Russia r'e.iily demonstrated, 
Ib.—her resources and energy greatly 
inere-nod by the invasion of Napo¬ 
leon, Ib.—the three great kirriris 
erected at the peace to preserve the ba¬ 
lance of power iit Europe, were Fiance, 
Belgium, ami Poland, (ij(i—-the rhicl 
points of international law thus esta¬ 
blished by tile Holy Alliance, O.jS 
—the r.ons"quinl gnat increase to po¬ 
pulation and prosperity in Europe de- 
inoiistrati d, ih.—the first effect of toe 
triumph of demon 'tic principle* uL 
the revolution of the Hat rirades blew 
to tlic winds the internaiional law ot 
l'luiope (it j0 —si lice then, France, Bel¬ 
gium, Poland, Spam, Portugal, and 
England, have been in a stale of di>- 
stractioii, (i(>2—Ciei many' has since 
diavvn off from Mllmncc with England, 
(5(51— Russia lias offered up Po’aiid a 
iruel victim to democratic .ambition, 
and by seizing Tin key extended her 
influence in the Mediterranean, tiCti— 
the iibetals now see the dangers of Rus¬ 
sian uggressioit when It is too late, titiS 
—instead of assisting England again-t 
Russian domination, nil Europe will 
soon be urraytd against her Liurimercr, 
ih. 

Fiance, baneful effects of the democratic 
ascendency in, (500. 

France, state of Piolcstautism In. 113— 
45li. 

Futuie, thr, 90. 

CJrerk antiuilogv, translations (m.-m the, 
128—101 -551—5!)(i—793. 

finest, the Unbidden, 539 

Hampden, Oxford uud l)i, 125, 7(18. 

Hay, William, translations from the Gi eek 
Anthology, 128, Rif, 551, 590, 793. 

Highland mountains, 29.1— glens, 2S.j 
—iiver.*, 287—loresls, 288—lochs, 290 
—charoeler and life of the people, 291. 

Hints to Authors, No. 111. on the Face- 
tious, 10G—No. IV. on the Natural, 
172—No. V. How to be Philosophic, 
•357—No. VI. On the Historical, 305 
—No. VII. Oil the Clitical, the Ac¬ 
curate, (507—the Gossiping (512. 

Hollings, J. F., Ascension Hay, a Son¬ 
net by, titlti. 

Huguenot Captain, the, No. II., 17— 
No. III. 177. 

Tiish clergy, meetings for the, loti—• 
their affliction* described, 157, 

Irish priests and English landlords, a 
tale, ruviewrd in the article entitled 
1 1 Mi tales, (589. 

Irish tales, (589. 

Job Pippins, the man who “couldn’t 
help It,” Chap. I. .370—Chap. II. 
372-Chap. III. 371—Chap. IV. 
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377-Chap. V. 472-Chap. VI. 474 
—Chap. VII. 477— Chap. VIIL 480 
—Cbap. IX. 740— Chap. X. 743- 
Chap. XI. 747. 

Lakes ol Scotland, Swan s select views of 
them, reviewed, 283. 

Legend of Sanlarpin, a poem, lt.L 

Letter from a liberal Whig, 8i(>. 

Locke, his philosophy .maim'd In an arti. 
de let met] the Mctaphssii-ian, No. 1., 
70S. 

'Marriage and Registration Hills, the, 
f)01—the great varltty of dissenters 
enumeiateil, ih.—ia numbers and 
learning they are contemptible, 002— 
—the marriage hill abolishes the piocln- 
mntiuu ol hitiius, 003—alters the term 
of marriages, ih_sanctions the li¬ 

censing of inari lage-huu.ies, whith may 
be converted into sinks of ini(|<iity, 00 L 
—the registration hill establishes the in¬ 
quisitorial power of riiiupdling persons 
to cuter the sick chamber, 005—of 
compelling the baptism of children 
filteen days after their hiith, ill.— 
its immediate effect is to tempt people 
away troin the church, 000—the gi le¬ 
va hits of the dissenters imaginary, ib. 
—tlm enormous expense which will 
ha incurred in woiking the machineiy 
of tlu-i: bills, ib. 

Mayno, John, bis poem of the Siller Gun 
reviewed, 842. 

Meetings for the Irish clergy, 150—these 
met lings are not of so much import'iiirc 
to the Liergy as to l’i utestantism, ib.— 
ill all wars of religious persecution the 

detpysuffir les- than the people, ih- 

speech ol the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul¬ 
livan, at Croydon, on tne personal 
alllictioris of the Irish clergy, quoted, 
1,37—utter fieiizy of the course which 
the ministerial adherents hi-c now pur¬ 
suing with regard to Ireland, in 
supporting l’opery, 101—speech of the 
Archbishop of Cut!tei bury in the Free- 
mason’s Hall, quoted, 103— speech of 
the Bishop of Iamdon at the same 
meeting, quoted, 101—great decrease 
of the entrances ol junior freshmen at 
Trinity Cm'rgr, Dublin, the surest in¬ 
dication of tlie decreasing number of 
young clergymen, 10j—the violence ol 
the Popish faction in Ireland, and in 
the legislature, must, in the course of a 
few years, extinguish Purtestantism in 
Ireland, ib. 

Mctoph) sician, the, No. I., on the phi¬ 
losophy of Locke, 798. 

Mothers and Suns, a tale, reviewed in an 
artiele entitled Irish tales, 089. 

My Old House, or the doctrine of 
changes, reviewed iu an article entitled 
the Future, 99- 

Odessa, rapid advancement of that city 
depleted, 1-53. 


Oehlensehlffger, Adam, comedy of the 
Three Brothers of Damascus, by, 71(». 

Orange lodges In Ireland, sec Report oj 
Select Committee on Oramjc Lodoa- in 
Jiehntrl• ’ 

Oxford aud Dr Hampden, 425, 7^8. 

Paris, mornings on the left batik of the 
Seine. The Surbotiue ol 1835,290 - 
Jiiiiffi'ni, 208 — St Marc Gir.iiiiin, 
299—Gerassey, 302—Magnin, 303— 
Larretelle, 305— Hlaitmlle, 300— 

M libel, 307—Theitaril— Damns 309 
- —Ampere, 310—Lertnitibiec, )13. 

Pitt, William, No. IX., 313—the pre¬ 
sent condition of litis,in con .idrred, ib. 
—on 20th M.ucli, 1791. Pill bungs 
down a message (ruin the King, in¬ 
forming tile Ilnnse tlint the effiiits to 
effect a pacification both ecu Russia 
and the Porte bail failed, .'ll.i—he pro¬ 
poses thereon an increase ■>! the navy 
to cuib the designs nt Russia, but is 
fnihlriited by the factious ii|'|.iisiliun of 
l ux null Sliei idlill, ib.--Pill's hpiecli 
quoted, in which lie licenses Fox of 
tiensoiiable conduct, 317— Fox’s I'.ic. 
tious opposition f.utliluliy followed by 
the liberals of tin* pri'sint time, 319— 
the masterly speech of Pitt, on wiovitig, 

on Kith May, 1791, that the repot t of 
the committee relative to the .iambin 
conspiracy and soi.iciirs, quoted, ib., </ 
src/—I'ux's violent opposition to the 
necessity of the suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus act, 322—the wend tr- 
port of the committee showing the pro¬ 
gress which rebellion wus milking, 
opened the eyes of many of Fox's 
friends to bin unprincipled conduct, 
aud caused them to drsett him mid joirt 
I’ltt, 323—Fox's despair at the close 
of the Session on 10th June, ;}Jl —re¬ 
flections on contrasting the conduct of 
mlnisteis and the opposition, 325—• 
Pitt's great effort in 1797 to place En¬ 
gland ut tha head of Eutopean L’nnwi- 
vatism, 32(1—makes Cite necesMty. of 
orri tlirowing .1 icobinism Ills gilidii’ ( 
rule, ih —in 17DT, n ciimbiiiiiiioii of 
misfortunes seemed tu threaten the hopes 
of Europr, 327—unprecedented fall in 
public securities, ib.— Pitt boldly adopts 
the suspension of cash payments ut the 
Hank of England, ib—a historical 
sketch of tho Jews as pawnbrokers, 
328—national banks began to atari up 
in every puit of Europe in 1010, 330 
— Hank of England founded in JG93, 
331—run un the bank In 1797, ib.— 
suspension of e-ash payments, 332— 
notes declared by Parliament to be le¬ 
gal tenders, ib.—the titiaucial state of 
the bank favourable, 333—public credit 
manfully supported throughout Eng¬ 
land by the mercantile capital's)*, 333 
—the national mind ot England is proof 



against the severest trials of public ca- 
nultiM) 334. 

Poetry, Family Poetry, No. VIII., the 
Sheriff's Balt, 96—the Legend of San* 
taiem, part first, 125—part leemid, 
120—Translations from the Greek An- 
thology, by William Hay, 129—401 — 
551—596—793—Winter Sketches, by 
Delta, No. f„ Bloom ami Blight, 201 
—No. IT., Toe Snow-fall, 202 — No. 
III., Light in Darkness, 204—Ballads 
fr.ifn the German of I.udovig Uhland, 
the Minstrel's Curse, 391—the Castle 
by the S-a, 3S2—the Count of Grein's, 
38,3 — the S udent, 595 — Midnight 
Miih^,,. ib.—the Dream, 590—Du- 
ranil, lb.—S innets on the offices and 
I’m tunes of Poetry, by W. Archer 
llutlriy.453—the School of the Heart 
nml other Poems, by H*nry Alton), 

. rveviewrd, 573—the Dying Flower, by 
l-'iederirk Rtb'kert, 691— Ascension 
Diy, by J. F. Ii oiling?, 60G—on the 
Into Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
098—Sonnets by the Sketoher, 772— 
the l’a-aage, Liberty, the Fur>aken, 
St Cecilia, ib.—Genius, Genius, the 
Hornet. Steam Vessel, 773—Strain 
Vessel, Knowledge is power, Munici- 
P'tl Elections, the day nil.r Christ¬ 
mas-day, the Liar, 774— Vox popiili, 
X.rxes, Fame, 775 — the Bellry, 
Danger, the Warrior’s grave, 770 — 
Winter, Winter so tie, Beauty—Nature 
—Winter, the Old und New Year, 

777 — Poets, Time, Shelter, the Decoy, 

778— the Portrait, the Painter, Part¬ 
ing and Meeting,779—Vernal Sketches 
by DcitH. No. I. Tiie Defeat of 
Winter, 831—No. II. Fureweil to a 
.Scene of Youth, 832—No. III. An 
April Evening, ib.—Tile S.mg of De- 
inodocus, translated from the Greek 
of Homer, by Sir D. K. Ssndford, 831. 

Poland, baneful effects of democratic as¬ 
cendency in, 605. 

Portugal, baneful effects of democratic as¬ 
cendency in, G05. 

Prusso Germanic custom-house League, 
the, 19—145. 

Registration and mtrriage bills, see Mar - 
tinge and Registration bill*. 

Tietaluisneiicet of Stothard, Fart I. 609, 

> Part II. 753. 

Report of Select Committee on Orange 
.JLodges in Ireland, 209—list of mem¬ 
bers composing the committee, and that 
of witnesses examined before it, 210— 
' account of the constitution of the select 
committee, by the Orange Institution 
. of Ireland, 210, cl sc./.—Colonel 
Blocker’s evidence quoted, 213—the 
evidence of the liar. Mortimer O'Sul¬ 
livan quoted, 216—the conduct of 


Orangemen vindicated, 217—jus¬ 
tified by the evidence of the late E irl 
of Gosford, 220—the only ground of 
accusation against Orangemen Is the 
alleged disturbances consequent on 
their processions, 223 — Orangemen 
wantonly provoked, 221—an Oiunge 
Institution, or some similar confedera¬ 
tion of Protestants, necessary for the 
cimiinstances of Ireland, ib. 

Riickert, Frederick, the poem of the Dy¬ 
ing Flower by him. 591 

Russia, the designs and condition of that 
power, indicated and den-ribad, 116 
tt seq., 313. G55, 666, 669. 

Sunpayu the Contractor, 435. 

School of the Heart, and other poems, by 
Henry Alford, reviewed, 573. 

■Shakspearu in Germany, Part IV.—the 
historical plays—the two parts of 
Henry IV , 699—criticism of S' hlegi I 
on the connexion of Slinktpe,ire's his¬ 
torical plays, quoted, 701—the first 
series traced by him of the connexion, 
is King J< l.ii, 702—the second, 
Richard II., 700—character of Fal- 
fitrfffliy Cunibrilanil, 712—by Scblegrl, 
713—by Mackenzie, 711. 

Sliei iff's, Bull, the, a poem, 96. 

Siller Gun, the, a poem of that name, 
reviewed, 81 i. 

Sket. her, a Word for Winter, by the, 
350—Sonnets by the, 772. 

Song of Dtinodocun, the, 831. 

Sol bonne, the. Sketches ot the Pio'essru's 
in it in 1935, 296 <‘t *c<j. 

Spain, baneful effects of deinorrnlic 
ascendency in, 6G5. 

State ot Prutestauti-m in France, 113, 
456. 

Stothard, RciriinSgaruci a of, Part I., 689 
Tart II., 753. 

Swan’s Select Views of the I,-ikes of 
Scotland, reviewed, 282. 

Three Brothers of D-miuvcus, the, analysis 
of the comedy of that name, 716. 

Tocquavilie, Democracy in Aiuericn, Vol. 
II., reviewed in an article entitled 
“ The Tulare," 99. 

Trojan Ilorse, the, or Siege of Troy, ex¬ 
plained, 225. 

Troubadours, n chapter oti the, 240. 

Trunvero*, the Anglo-Norman, of the 
12th ajid 13th centuries, 806. 

Uhland Ludoyig, ballads ft orn the German 
of, 381, 505. 

Unbidden Guest, the. 539. 

Vernal sketches by Delta, 831. 

Wraith, definition of, 821, 

What Is our external poliry and condi¬ 
tion 7 760. 

Whig, letter from a liberal, 836. 

Winter Sketches, by Delta, 261. fi 

Word for Winter, a, by the Sketcher, 350. 
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